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Br  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *****,*****,  &C. 

[A  slight  dififeronco  of  opinion — not  sufficient  to  alter  friendship— has  occuirod  with  respect  to  the 
printing  of  the  name  of  the  authoress  in  connection  with  this  story.  The  authoress  thought  that  tho 
publisher  had  not  tho  right,  tho  publisher  believed  ho  had.  Tho  publisher,  of  course,  conceded  tho 
point,  and  this  explains  why  ho  departs  from  the  usual  practice,  in  this  Magazine,  of  giving  tho  names 


of  tho  writers  of  tho  principal  stories.] 

AS  TO  MY  TITLE. 

“  SPHERE  is  a  good  deal  in  a  title,”  observed  tho  disinte- 

JL  rested  friend  to  whom  I  confided  the  name  I  designed 
to  bestow  upon  this  present  work,  “and  yours  is  (excuse  mo) 
as  bad  a  one  as  you  could  have  chosen ;  change  it ;  it  neither 
stimulates  curiosity  nor  promises  anything  in  itself ;  there¬ 
fore  bo  advised  by  mo,  and  change  it  for  a  something  allite¬ 
rative,  for  instance,  or  something  that  will  tell.  You  midei'stand 
tho  sort  of  thing  I  mean.” 

I  modestly  expressed  my  sense  of  gratitude  for  tho  criti¬ 
cism,  and  ventm-ed  to  add  a  hope  that  something  more 
definite  might  bo  propounded  as  a  title  in  place  of  tho  one 
1  had  contemplated.  But  hero  my  friend  failed  mo ;  tho  fire 
of  true  genius  could  throw  out  brilliant  hints,  but  could  not 
descend  to  tho  hack-work  of  tho  profession. 

“  No,”  ho  sagely  remarked,  “  those  who  create  rubbish 
should  christen  it ;  but  take  my  advice,  and  call  it  somc- 
tiiing  that  will  sound  well  and  make  people  wonder  what 
it  is  about.  Nothing  Minorva-prossish,  you  know,  and 
nothing  affoctodly  brief,  and  nothing  absurdly  candid,  and, 

I  nlx>vo  all,  nothing  sensational.  Let  it  be  something  that  will 
make  a  hit,  that  will  ‘  express’  without  ‘  betraying’  tho  climax 
of  yoxxT  plot,  that  will  strike  the  oar  and  eye  pleasantly,  and 
that  will - ” 

“  Enough,  enough !”  I  cried ;  “  you  have  proved  to  me 
thoroughly  that  if  my  book  waits  for  a  good  title  Time  itself 
will  grow  old ;  if  I  displace  the  one  I  have  written  down  the 
paper  will  moulder  and  tho  present  race  of  publishers  pass 
away  before  such  a  name  as  you  require  occurs  to  mo.  No, 
my  novel  shall  stand  or  fall,  flourish  into  fame  through  the 
comiosy  of  my  readers,  or  fade  away  into  oblivion  through 
a  froward  fate,  as  ‘  liUAiOL'R’s  Ward.’  ” 

CHAPTER  I. 

UKE  STREET,  St  James’s,  is  a  pleasant  place  enough — 
for  those  who  like  it.  Many  bachelors  dwell  there; 
and  the  fact  of  their  living  in  so  expensive  a  neighboiir- 
Niw  Seriu,  Na  1,  Voi.  I. 


hood  suggests  that  they  are  well  endowed  with  what  consti¬ 
tutes  tho  bliss  of  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind— money 
and  what  money  alone  can  procure,  luxury.  Many  men 
live  there  for  tho  sake  of  living  there  ;  that  is,  they  willingly 
pay  any  number  of  guineiis  a  year  for  one  room  when  tho  same 
smn  would  procure  them  a  whole  floor  a  little  farther  east. 
But  Colonel  Oilmour  lived  there  because  ho  liked  it,  and  could 
;  aiTord  to  bo  comfortable  anywhere ;  so  he  had  the  drawing¬ 
room  floor,  consisting  of  four  rooms,  at  No.  19  (I  hope  there 
is  such  a  numlwr!*,  and  paid  something  additional  to  the 
people  of  tho  house  for  making  them  warehouse  their  chattels, 
which  he  replaced  with  the  most  elegant  and  refined  fur¬ 
niture  that  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Graham  had  ever  boon 
harassed  about  supplying. 

Much  art  and  time  had  been  spent  on  tho  drawing-room. 
Three  separate  suites  in  crimsonish-brown  Utrecht  velvet  had 
'  been  sent  home  and  returned  with  contumely  before  the 
“  artistic  decorator”  retained  to  supervise  tho  preparation  of 
these  rooms  could  please  tho  fastidiotis  eye  and  judgment  of 
Colonel  Gilmour.  Tho  size,  too,  of  the  white  enamelled  nails 
I  with  which  things  wore  studded  was  a  terrible  stumbling- 
block  in  the  path  to  completion.  At  last  tho  right  bloom  of 
velvet  and  the  right  growth  of  nails  were  achieved,  and  then 
Colonel  Gilmour  sat  himself  down  in  comfort  for  tho  first  time 
since  his  return  from  fifteen  years’  sojourn  in  India,  and 
informed  tho  sympathising  friends  by  whom  ho  was  sur- 
romided  that  they  “  saw  him  settled  there  for  life.” 

For  when  a  man  is  what  is  called  “  fabulously  wealthy” — 
that  is,  when'  his  income  is  not  ascertainable,  and  he  evi¬ 
dently  has  more  money  than  ho  knows  what  to  do  with — he 
is  sm'o  to  have  a  good  many  sympathising  friends. 

“It’s  more  than  probable  that  no  woman  will  over  put  her 
foot  in.sido  those  doorsi,  for  I  have  not  a  single  female  relative 
in  tho  world,”  the  colonel  said,  when  some  of  his  younger 
friends  presumed  to  twit  him  on  the  almost  feminine  ele¬ 
gance  displayed  in  tho  aiTangemonts ;  “  but  I  want  to  have 
the  place  looking  as  much  as  possible  like  a  home.” 

At  that  word,  suggestive  to  wifeless  men  of  so  many 
sweet  and  tender  ties,  tho  colonel  stopped  suddenly,  and, 
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though  he  twirled  his  long  iron-grey  moustache  with  a 
careless  air,  and  walked  away  to  readjust  the  position  of  a 
buhl  and  marquetcrio  table,  he  took  care  that  the  walking 
away  should  cause  his  back  only  to  be  subjected  to  the  keen 
scrutiny  of  his  friends.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  as  he  spoke 
he  might  have  felt  the  truth  of  those  lines 

“  He'll  never  meet  a  joy  so  sweet, 

In  all  bis  noon  of  Tame, 

As  when  first  he  breathed  in  woman's  ear 
The  soul-felt  llama, " 

Love’s  yomig  dream  has  sometimes  the  power  to  subdue 
long,  long  after  the  waking  has  been  recovered. 

His  noon  of  fame  was  brilliaut  enougli.  Ho  was  about  fifty, 
a  colonel,  and  with  an  established  reputation  for  bravery, 
daring,  and  prudence.  Still  the  man  might  sui'ely  have 
had  a  happier  fate  than  this  settling  down,  no  matter  how 
luxuriously,  after  his  fifteen  years’  broiling,  alone  in  Duke- 
streot,  St.  Jame-s’s. 

He  celebrated  taking  possession  by  giving  a  charming 
little  dinner  to  half-a-dozen  carefully-selected  friends.  He 
.  was  a  connoisseur  in  dinner-giving ;  ho  deemed  it  well  that 
the  men,  like  the  wine,  should  possess  a  judicious  blending 
of  dry  and  sparkling  qualities. 

It  was  very  nice,  but  not  the  thing,  ho  confessecl  in  his 
mind  when  the  flower-bedecked  service  left  him  no  excuse 
for  exerting  him.self,  and  thus  gave  him  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  wander  away  somewhere  in  thought.  Flowers,  and 
glittering  silver,  and  sparkling  Bohemian  glass  suggested 
velvet  and  tulle,  and  gleaming  necks  and  aims,  and  silvery 
ringing  voices,  the  voices  of  women.  jVnd  these  he  would 
never  sec  and  hear  around  his  boai'd.  ’ 

Ball!  the  want  grew  stronger  when  they  were  in  the 
drawing-room  thinking  coffee  and  talking  opera  and  politics. 
Dear  w-oman’s  illogical  voice  raised  in  the  latter  may  be 
aggravating  sometimes ;  but  bettor  the  aggravation  than  not 
hearing  it  at  aU.  Digby  Nolan  had  a  fine,  bold,  masteiiy 
touch,  but  the  colonel  would  rather  have  seen  a  smaller  hand 
gliding  over  those  white  keys.  A  man  seated  at  a  piano  was 
a  distasteful  thing  to  Colonel  Gilmour;  so  he  only  drew 
himself  up  more  erectly,  and  glanced  down  more  solemnly, 
and  looked  altogether  more  dignified  and  soldierly  than  usual 
when  Digby  Nolan  plaj'ed  a  lightning  fantasia. 

As  for  that  coucli,  too,  on  which  the  liandsome  guards¬ 
man  threw  himself,  when  ho  finished  his  fantasia,  in  what 
Colonel  Gilmour  thought  far  too  lounging  a  manner — there  a 
lady  should  be  reclining,  embi-aced  by  its  graceful  curves ; 
her  drapery  would  give  it  a  something  it  lacked,  he  felt ;  and 
after  that  passing  tribute  to  flowing  skirts.  Colonel  Gilmour 
waxed  more  impatient  than  before  with  the  lounging,  easy 
attitude  of  the  young  giuirdsman. 

“  In  my  young  days  we  observed  the  refinements  of  life, 
and  respected  a  drawing-room  as  being  the  peculiar  temple  of 
a  woman;  but  now  young  fellows  lean  and  loll  about  like 
they  do  in  a  smoking-room.”  And  then  Colonel  Gilmour, 
after  thinking  thia  sighed  and  reflected  that,  Uiough  the 
temple  was,  the  divuiity  was  not. 

Pass  on,  young  lady  readers,  to  the  next  cliapter,  unless 
you  are  prepared  to  read  with  more  than  tolerance  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  man  of  fifty.  We  shall  all  be  fifty  some  day  or  other, 
if  we  live  long  enough,  allow  me  to  remind  you  for  your 
consolation;  and  then,  perhaps,  wo  shall  wonder  tliat  youth 
does  not  more  frequently  select  ours  as  the  heroic  age  to 
depict. 

Ho  ■was  not  a  man  to  be  described  in  superlatives.  Ho  was 
no  elderly  Adonis,  but  a  taU,  slight  gentleman,  with  a  good 
erect  bearing,  soldierly,  but  not  aggressively  so.  You  pass  a 
dozen  men  like  him  any  day  on  the  steps  of  the  “  Army  and 
Navy,”  buttoned  up,  cool,  with  a  good  deal  of  that  quality 


which  I  can  only  describe  as  suppressed  pride  about  them. 
He  was  courteous,  distinct  of  speech,  with  a  certain  military 
habit  of  command  about  him  which  the  grand  gentleness  of  his 
nature  subdued  into  something  most  sti'angely  winning.  Defe¬ 
rential  to  women,  not  with  the  thrilling  deference  that  means 
all  the  while  a  captor’s  civility  to  those  he  has  conquered,  but 
with  the  I'enl  deference  that  comes  from  an  absolute  and 
givat  belief  in  the  delicate  purity  of  woman.  So  good  a 
Christian,  that  though  he  nevejr  canted,  ho  could  with  a  clear 
brow  and  conscience  say,  “  I  have  done  many  a  wrom/  thing 
in  my  day,  but,  thank  God;  I  never  did  a  mean  one  nor  told  a 
lie.”  Quick  to  detect  a  kindness  before  it  hiid  its  birth  even 
—  equally  quick  to  detect  and  resent  an  insult,  had  any  been 
found  capable  of  ofleriug  him  one — slow  only  in  one  thing, 
and  that  was  in  detecting,  aught  that  might  militate  against 
the  one  who  wanted  a  favour  of  him.  As  frank  and  cordial 
to  the  crossing-sweeper  or  the  luckless  wretch  who  was  fast 
on  his  way  to  perdition  and  disgrace  as  ho  ■was  to  the  titled 
and  honoured.  Utterly  blind  to  the  superior  claims  a  man 
in  80<-iety  had  on  him  to  those  ]x>8scsscd  by  a  man  whom 
society  scouted.  Utterly  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame  at  lasing 
detected  in  close  and  intimate  association  with  people  who 
“  were  quite  out  of  the  pale — ^never  heard  of,  in  fact.”  Owning 
a  sjKstless  name,  of  unblemished  honour,  with  a  heart  that 
the  sun  and  selfishness  of  India  liad  been  unable  to  shrivel 
up.  5Iy  portrait  of  the  man  is  poor  and  faulty,  but  sucli,  as 
well  as  my  pen  can  descrilso  him,  is  Colonel  Gilmour. 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  young  men  speak  of  their 
elders.  Colonel  Gilmour’s  society  was  courted,  not  because 
ho  blinked  at  their  follies  and  told  them  facetious  stories 
connected  with  sins  that  first  made  them  blench  a  little,  and 
then  try  to  emulate,  but  they  sought  him  becaaso  ho  was 
“such  a  gentleman,”  they  said,  “such  a  good  fellow  alto¬ 
gether.”  So  now  it  came  to  pass  that  before  -Digby  Nolan 
left  him  that  evening,  he  had  half-perauaded  the  colonel  to  go 
down  the  following  day  with  him  to  his  (Nolan’s)  father’s 
place  in  the  country. 

“  Tho  governor  will  give  you  a  heartier  welcome  than  he 
would  accord  to  tlic  whole  regiment,  sir,”  he  said ;  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  even  had  Gilmour ’s  merits  been  less,  Digby  would  have 
l)een  right  in  that  assertion.  j 

CHAPTER  II.  j 

“the  SCABLET  BFECK  ■was  remarkably  DIS'n.VCT,”  SAID  THE 
COLONEL. 

IGBY  NOLAN’S  father’s — in  otlier  words.  Sir  Gilbert 
Nolan’s — place  was  remarkably  well  situated,  as  far  as 
speedy  transit  to  and  from  London  was  concerned,  and  very 
far  from  badly  in  other  respects.  Indeed,  when  it  first 
dawned  upon  Colonel  Gilmoiu-’s  vision  through  a  couple  of  ! 
lulls  and  a  break  in  the  woods,  he  was  so  struck  with  its 
beauty,  and  so  wrought  up  to  tho  point  of  eloquence  by  tho 
fresh  air  and  tho  fresh  spirits  of  Digby  Nolan,  who  was  driving 
him  down  in  his  (Digby’s)  well-appointed  mail  phaeton,  that 
ho  exclaimed — 

“God  bless  my  soul,  what  a  sweet  spotl” 

“  Yes,  it  is  nicish  enough,”  Digby  replied.  Ho  was  not  the 
eldest  son,  you  see,  and  may  be  excused  for  not  going  into 
ecstasies  over  the  ancestral  hall  that  would  fall  in  course  of 
time  to  his  brother.  Added  to  this  not  unnatiunl  usual 
indifference,  ho  had  an  anxiety  of  a  strictly  private  nature 
pressing  upon  him  of  which  tho  colonel  knew  nothing. 

Tho  fact  is.  Captain  Digby  Nolan  was  taking  Colonel 
Gilmour  to  Lairteirock  Towers  as  an  innocent  accomplice. 

He  had  been  invited  to  make  the  visit  himself  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  trifling  communication  (frem  another  accomplice,  Vis 
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youngest  sister  Eveline),  which  he  had  only  ixiccived  on  the 
moiTiing  of  the  previous  day  :  — 

“  Dear  Digby”  (the  epistle,  adorned  with  an  impos- 
8il>le-to-l)e-tlecipherod  monogram,  commenced), — “You’ll  1)0 
in  a  terrihlo  way  when  you  get  this,  I  know,  and  you 
must  he  sure  never  to  let  any  one  ever  know  that  you 
ham  had  it.  Gilbert  is  home,  and  the  old  plan  is  revived. 
Mr.s.  Fontenoy  and  Dora  come  this  aftemoon,  to  stay  a  few 
days.  They  don't  mean  to  ask  you  down.  Mamma  says  she 
‘doesn’t  l)elong  to  the  society  for  the  furtherance  of  folly.’ 
Can’t  you  come  incidentally,  and  look  innocently  sui-prised  at 
finding  such  an  agreeable  party  assembled’?  Pray  be  careful 
though.  You  know  that  mamma’s  heart,  to  say  nothing  of 
Aunt  Fontenoy’s,  is  sot  on  the  match  with  Gilbert. 

“Your  own  affectionate 

“  EvTiLISE.” 

This  was  the  note  that  had  made  Digby  Nolan  detci'mine  to 
drive  downi  to  his  father’s  place ;  and  the  knowledge  that  not 
on  his  own  account  would  ho  bo  welcomed  by  his  lady  mother 
it  was  that  urged  him  to  try  the  lucky^expcdient  of  taking  down 
with  liim  a  man  to  whom  not  oven  his  calculating  mother 
would  give  the  cold  shoulder.  For  Digby  Nohui’s  lieart  had 
boon  in  Dora  Fontenoy’s  safe  keeping  fi-om  the  time  they 
rode  donkeys  together,  and  quarrelled  and  fought,  imd  kisst'd 
and  made  it  up  again,  as  onlj'  bal)y  cousins  can.  jVnd  Dora’s 
hand  was  designed  by  their  rospoctivc  uuimmas  for  the  heir 
to  the  baronetcy,  Gilbert  Nolan. 

When  they  had  passed  through  the  lotlge-gates  (and  Colonel 
Gilmour’s  heart  warmed  still  moi-o  to  the  handsomo  young 
guardsman  when  ho  saw  the  genuine  look  of  hearty  joy  that 
came  into  the  eyes  of  the  gatckcejx,>r  who  lot  them  in  at 
sight  of  “  Master  Digby”),  Captain  Nolan  broke  the  silence 
for  the  tii-st  'time  since  his  rather  ungracious  assent  to  Colonel 
Gilmour’s  praises  of  the  place  by  saying — 

“  Hullo  I  there  are  my  sistei-s.” 

“  Where asked  Colonel  Gilmour,  looking  up  in  the  ti-ees 
first,  and  then  around  him,  rather  excitedly.  Ho  could  see 
nothing,  and  l)egan  to  feel  luixious  as  to  wluit  this  optical 
delusion  on  either  his  own  or  his  friend’s  part  portended. 

“  Can’t  see  them  now,”  answei'cd  Digby,  looking  r  ithcr 
foolish.  “  The  fact  is,”  he  continued,  bravely  facing  round  to 
make  his  confession,  and  filliping  his  horses  at  the  same  time, 
to  take  attention  off  from  it,  if  possible  “the  fact  is.  I’ve 
come  down  hero  to  meet  a  girl  that  they  (that’s  my  mother  and 
her  mother)  mean  to  force  into  a  mairiago  with  my  brother. 
I  caught  sight  of  a  bit  of  scarlet  cloak  just  now  turning  this 
corner.  I  knew  it  was  her  cloak  by  the  way  it  flowed  out ; 
and  as  I  couldn’t  help  cxclaiiuing,  I  thought  I  had  better 
exclaim  al)out  my  sisters.” 

lie  paused  and  laughed,  and  Colonel  Gihnour  laughed  loo, 
but  rather  sadly;  perhaps — who  knows? — ho  was  thinking 
of  a  day  long  past,  and  buried,  and  at  rest,  thank  God !  now, 
when  he,  too,  knew  a  cloak  by  “  the  way  it  flowetL” 

“  I  sha’n’t  meet  with  a  very  wann  welcome,”  Digby  con¬ 
tinued  rather  moumfully ;  “  but  you’ll  help  to  pull  mo  througli, 
won’t  you?  They’ll  be  so  proud  to  got  you  there  as  a  guest 
that  1  shall  take  sanctuary  in  yom'  rays ;  I  look  to  the  fact 
of  my  having  brought  you  to  gain  admittance.” 

*•  I  tiTist,”  said  the  colonel,  “  that  I  shall  not  bo  ragarded  as 
an  unwelcome  guest — an  intruder,  in  fact.  I  imagined,  my 
dear  boy,  from  the  way  you  asked  mo  down  that  you  hud 
received  some  kind  of  assurance  that  my  presence  would  lie 
acceptable.” 

“  Now  don’t  bo  punctilious,”  groaned  Digby.  “  See,  hero 
arc  the  girls.” 

And  the  two  gentlemen  raised  their  hats  and  Digby  pulled 
up  his  horaes  as  two  girls  sprang  from  tho  side  of  the 


avenue,  and  a  tlxird  remained  quiescent  bodily,  but  vocally  I 
welcomed  Captain  Nolan. 

“  Dear  Digby,  you  hero  1”  said  the  eldest,  taking  her  hand 
out  of  her  muff,  and  giving  it  to  her  brother. 

“  De.arest  Dig,  how  delicious  I  What  a  surprise  I  and  how 
clover  of  you  to  turn  up  now !”  was  tho  greeting  bestowed 
ujxm  Digby  by  his  sister  Eveline. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Captiiin  Nolan  ?  You’ve  Iwen  promoted 
since  I  saw  you  last,  I  hear.  Pray  observe  how  delicately 
I  recognise  tliat  fact  by  dropping  the  too-familiar  ‘  Digby.’  ” 
This  was  the  speech  that  issued  from  the  lips  of  tho  yomrg  . 
lady  who  remained  by  the  trees  when  the  more  demonstra-  • 
tivo  sisters  sprang  forward. 

‘“’Twas  splendid  tact,  Digby — splendid  1’’  Eveline  Nolan 
whisjierod  to  her  brother  when  Colonel  Gilmour  had  l)een 
introduced  to,  and  engaged  in  conversation  bj’,  tho  eldest 
sister.  “  Even  mamma  will  bo  on  her  good  behaviour  to  you, 
though  you’ll  l)0  tenibly  de  trap — but  for  my  sake  don't  peach 
alwut  me.” 

“You’ll  find  a  larger  party  than  you  expect,  Digby,”  Miss 
Nolan  cried,  as  they  were  driving  off.  “  Aunt  Fontenoy  is 
here,  and  Gilbert’s  at  home.” 

“All  right.  Au  revoir,"  said  Digby. 

But  ho  felt  at  the  moment  that  all  was  far  from  right; 
Dora  Fontenoy’s  wonls  and  tones  had  been  too  mifaltcringly 
clear  to  bo  ploasiint  to  him  under  the  circumstances. 

“  She  was  precious  cool  and  self-possessed,  didn’t  you  think?” 
he  said  to  tho  colonel. 

And  Colonel  Gilmour’s  answer  was — 

‘‘If  she  liad  liecn,  boy,  she  would  have  come  forwanl  as 
your  sistera  di(L” 

“  Ah !  by-the-bye,  perhaps  she  would,”  answered  Digby. 

“  And  I  looked  at  her  cheek,  and  thought  the  scarlet  speck 
was  remarkably  distinct,”  said  Colonel  Gihnour. 

And  then  they  drew  up  at  the  door  of  Lixirten'ock  Towers. 
“Too,  too  annoying,”  said  Lady  Nolan,  as  tho  servant 
opened  tho  drawing-room  door  and  announced  to  her  tho 
advent  of  her  youngest  son.  ‘‘Sir  Gillxert,  Digby  must  l>e 
sent  back  to  town,  or  ho  will  siioil  everything.” 

But  she  altered  both  tone  and  plans  when  he  came  in  and 
introdused  his  “friend.  Colonel  Gilmom’.”  A  more  sensitive 
man,  if  such  a  one  exists,  need  not  have  feared  that  he  v  as 
an  unwelcome  guest  at  LairtoiTOck.  But  a  vainer  mjui 
would  have  read  tho  reception  aright.  As  it  was,  Colonel 
Gilmour  had  no  suspicion  that  the  smiling,  impressive  greet¬ 
ing  Iwstowod  upon  him  by  sharp-nosed  Lady  Nolan  was  duo 
to  her  intention  of  bestowing  her  eldest  daughter  upon  him 
in  holy  matrimony. 

Lady  Nolan  had  miirried  her  husband  without  loving  liim. 
and  had  lived  with  him  through  a  long  course  of  years  with¬ 
out  caring  for  him.  On  tho  eldest  son  and  daughter  of  this 
auspicious  union  she  had  lavished  much  passive  affection ; 
on  tho  two  younger  ones  much  active  disUke.  She  had  not 
tho  excuse  of  l>cing  a  woman  without  the  jxtwer  of  loving, 
for  she  gave  much  warmth  of  affection  to  her  sister  and  her 
sister’s  child ;  she  was  only  a  bad-hearted,  nan’ow-mindod 
woman  who,  from  hiiving  nursed  a  feeble  dislike  of  her 
husband  into  a  loathing  antijxithy,  carried  it  to  tho  verge  of 
hatred  as  far  as  those  children,  whom  ho  Iwst  loved,  were 
concerned.  God  help  tho  husband  of  such  a  wife,  and  the 
children  of  such  a  mother,  for,  as  far  as  in  her  lies,  she  will 
blast  their  present  and  endanger  their  future ! 

But  her  reception  of  Colonel  Gilmour  w!is  all  that  was 
suavo  and  wannly  dignified,  and  he  began  to  hope  that 
Digby  had  exaggerated  in  s.iving,  “Mj'  mother  hates  mo 
like  poison.” 

Tho  heir  of  tho  house  had  not  l>oen  blessed  by  Nature.  He 
I  was  moan-looking,  shrivelled,  pale,  weak-eyed.  Ho  had  a 
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high  treble  voice  that  squeaked  whenever  he  was  excited, 
and  a  captious  manner  that  contrasted  most  unfavourably 
with  his  bi-other's  frank,  noble  bearing.  lie  was  in  tho 
library  reading  when  Digby  arrived.  The  girls  had  wanted  him 
to  go  out  with  them,  he  s.aid  but  his  left  thumb  and  middle 
finger  were  quite  dead  as  it  was,  and  if  he  had  taken  a 
muff  they  would  have  laughed.  He  would  be  introduced  to 
Colonel  Gilmour  at  dinner — that  would  be  quite  soon  enough 
(‘•for  Colonel  Gilmour,”  thought  Digby)— and  he  would  l>o 
very  glad  if  his  brother,  whom  he  was  really  delighted  to 
see  would  go  away  and  dress,  or  do  anything,  and  leave  him, 
quieth'. 

But  though  the  heir  refrained  fi-om  .active  wclcome.s, 
Colonel  Gilmour  received  them  from  the  reigning  powers. 
Sir  Gilbert  wiis  rejoiced— though  he  dared  not  say  so — to 
see  his  youngest  son ;  therefore  tho  man  whose  apjiearancc 
with  Digby  would  insure  Digby  at  least  re.spite  from  the 
usual  homo  annoyances  was  received  by  him  with  what 
almost  amounted  to  enthusiasm.  He  shook  hands  with 
Colonel  Gilmour  till  Colonel  Gihnom’  thought  ho  would  like 
— though  he  would  not  for  the  world  have  shown  impatience 
under  such  cordiality — to  take  the  rest  of  his  hearty  reception 
sitting  down. 

Mrs.  Fontonoy,  a  bland  old  lady  in  a  wig,  unmistakable 
fal.so  teetli,  powder,  pa'nt,  artificial  eyebrows,  and  an  imposing 
]>rcsence,  thought  the  colonel  nice  enough,  but  very  likely  to 
l»o  a  great  di'awback,  together  with  Digby,  to  their  plans. 

CHAPTER  III. 

DORA  FONTE.NOT  THINKS  THAT,  OS  THE  WHOLE,  IT  WILL 
BE  WISE  TO  SAY  “YES.” 

OLOXEL  GILMOUR  Iwing  one  of  those  foolish  elderly 
men  who  value  human  hearts  more  higldy  than  port 
of  a  famous  vintage,  and  think  the  loves  of  j-onth  to  the  full 
aj  piquant  as  cuitv,  watched  events  with  no  little  interest 
that  evening  at  Lairteirock.  It  was  foolish,  of  course,  this 
love  of  the  younger  son  for  the  destined  bride  of  the  heir. 
Unwise  and  unpractical,  but  ah !  “  how  natural !”  thought  the 
colonel  when  he  looked  at  the  dramatis  }>ersonte — when  he 
saw  that  heir,  mean,  pinched,  chilly  in  appearance,  and  tho 
de,stiued  bride,  young,  fair,  youthfully,  warmly  pretty. 

She  was  just  the  kind  of  girl  for  livalships  to  spiing  up 
about,  this  Miss  Dora  Fontenoy.  She  had  numbered  about 
nineteen  year's  when  Colonel  Gilmour  first  looked  upon  her, 
and  each  year  as  it  rolled  over  her  head  had  given  birth  to 
and  fully  develojied  some  sepai-ate  chai-m.  She  had  a  face  of 
a  perfect  oval  and  a  form  of  perfect  symmetry,  and  plenty  of 
animation  to  set  off  these  things.  Rather  tall  than  otherwise, 
wWi  a  figure  that  was  matchless  in  its  slopiug-shouldei-ed, 
concave-backed  e;\sc,  with  oceans  of  loose  fair  hair  hanging 
about  her  white  forehead  and  her  white  throat — hair  that 
was  half  cui'l  and  half  wave,  and  hall  more  coquettisli  untidi- 
ne.ss.  She  had  a  silvery  low-toned  voice  too,  and  a  way  of 
sweeping  about  a  room  like  a  fascinating  queen,  and  she  had 
morsels  of  hands,  white,  plum]),  small,  and  these  she  made 
gleat  play  with,  using  them  much  in  conversation  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  size  or  position  of  objects.  She  had  a  clearly- 
defined  Cupid's  bow  for  a  moutli,  and  the  pearhest  of  small, 
regular  teeth.  Altogether  she  looked  in  her  chine  silk 
that  night  just  the  sort  of  girl  that  a  man  like  Digby  ought 
to  have  for  his  wife.  And — tho  colonel  was  more  than  soiTy 
to  see  it— she  gave  a  great  many  golden  smiles  and  silvery 
words  to  the  heir. 

D''ra  Fontenoy  had  not  been  brought  up  iu  a  good  school. 
Tho  F<)ntcnoys  could  liave  quartered  arms  with  tho  best,  and 
Dora's  blood  was  the  bluest  of  the  blue.  But  they  had  also 


tasted  poverty  with  tho  worst,  and  Dora's  taste  of  poverty, 
far  from  making  her  humble  (it  never  does  make  humble  a 
naturally  proud  heart),  hud  given  her  a  distaste  for  it  that 
w.as  as  strong  as  death  and  bitter  as  tho  grave. 

But  Dora  was  a  woman,  and  she  liad  a  woman's  heart,  and 
this  had  not  yet  been  educated  into  proper  behaviour.  Tho 
consequence  was  that  it  played  the  truant  from  the  path  of 
what  was  projier,  and  went  off  into  sdl  kinds  of  sins  and 
iniquities,  and  yoamings  after  cousin  Digby.  “It  was  a  great 
match  for  her,  the  match  that  might'  bo  hors  if  she  played 
her  cards  properly,”  her  mother  told  her.  “Gilbert  was 
i-ea*!}'  to  make  her  an  offer,  if  at  the  expiration  of  this  trial 
trip  he  could  feel  that  she  had  not  repulsed  him.”  So  tho 
lamb  was  brought  to  the  slaughter,  and  would  perhaps  have 
enjoyed  it  all  very  well,  and  taken  pleasure  in  tho  thought  of 
the  fine  but  soulless  existence  opening  for  her  after  it  was 
over,  if  it  had  not  been  tlwt  “  jioor  Digby”  came  down  to  see 
the  execution. 

“It  seems  to  he  all  a  settled  thing,  d — n  them!”  Digby 
said  to  Colonel  Gilmour  when  tho  ladies  had  loft  tho  dinner- 
table.  “  Did  you  see  ?  they  gave  her  tho  place  of  honoiu-  at 
my  father's  right  liand,  and  my  mother  coarsely  alluded  to 
‘when  Dora  should  be  in  her  place.’” 

“But  tho  young  la<ly  herself,  my  boy,”  said  tho  colonel— 
“tho  young  lady  herself?” 

“What  can  a  girl  do  under  such  circumstances?”  broke 
out  Digby  impetuously,  loyally  defending  his  love  in  words, 
even  while  he  blamed  her  anticipated  defection  in  he.irt. 
“Think  what  Giltert  is,  and  what  I  am,  and  then  say  whether 
a  woman’s  heart  and  soul  won’t  be  sm'e  to  sway  round  to  tho 
winning  side?” 

Colonel  Gilmour  knew  what  Digbj'  meant  by  saying, 
“Think  what  Gilbert  is,  and  what  I  am.”  Ho  undoi'stood 
quite  well  that  tho  poor  young  fellow  was  thinking  how  much 
more  a  man  who  was  heir  to  one  of  the  finest  estates  and 
oldest  baronetcies  in  England  could  offer  a  girl  than  one  who 
was  only  a  captain  in  the  guards,  with  expenses  trebling  his 
income.  He  knew  this,  but  at  the  same  time  ho  felt  that  if 
Dora  thought  for  one  moment  of  what  Gilbert  was,  and  what 
Digby,  that  she  would  not  hesitate  for  an  instant  between 
being  Lady  Xolan  and  allowing  Love  to  be  still  the  lord  of  all. 
“  For  a  young  woman’s  heart  must  be  a  pure,  noble  thing,” 
thought  the  colonel,  “and  I  do  not  believe  that  anything 
‘  creeping’  can  enter  therein.” 

But  notwithstanding  that  faith  in  womankind  which  made 
him  slow  to  discover  aught  that  was  mercenary,  interested, 
and  unworthy  in  any  one  of  them,  that  was  not  a  pleasant 
vision  tho  colonel  carried  to  the  downy  couch  Lady  Xolan 
had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  her  millionaire  guest — that 
vision  of  a  yoimg,  fair,  graceful  woman  turning  away  fi-om 
tho  eyes  and  words  of  tho  man  who  loved  her,  and  whom 
she  must  surely  love,”  ho  thought,  and  giving  a  mai'kod 
attention  to  those  of  his  elder,  uninteresting  brother.  “Poor 
yoimg  lady !  })oor  young  lady !”  was  his  concluding  reflection; 
“her  mother’s  wishes  have  great  weight  with  her,  evidently. 
A  terriblo  sti'ugglo  that  between  duty  and  inclination !  Pray 
God  that  both  may  bo  made  to  agree  in  her  case,  and  I  will 
try  to  help  her  in  making  them  do  so." 

I  know  tho  majority  of  people  who  pray  to  God  to  assist 
their  neighbours  think  their  duty  has  ended  there.  But  I, 
for  my  own  pai't,  would  rather  have  tho  prayers  of  a 
Christian  who  would  put  his  own  shoulder  to  tho  wheel  in 
.addition.  It  may  imply  a  lack  of  faith,  but  I  certainly 
would  prefer  the  temporal  aid  appended  to  tho  waj-m  prayer 
to  prayer  oven  warmer  but  without  tho  temporal  aid. 

M'ell,  well !  we  all  have  our  little  weaknesses.  Colonel 
Gilmour’s  pet  folly  was  the  doing  as  much  good  as  ho  could 
in  liis  generation.  He  often  burnt  his  fingers ;  ho  often  got 
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but  meaffre  thanks ;  but  he  never  tired  of  his  grand  practical 
Christianity,  though  ho  did  not  frequent  a  stilling  place  of 
woi’ship  three  times  every  Sunday. 

He  was  heartful  of  Digby's  hopes  and  fears,  projects  and 
prospects,  that  night,  when  ho  at  last  got  rid  of  Digby,  who 
had  come  into  his  room  with  a  cigar  to  talk  them  over.  Ho 
would  have  blushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  silvery  hairs  to 
have  allowed  Digby — the  liigh-soulcd  yotuig  fellow! — to 
sus))eot  that  he  suspected  “money”  was  the  root  of  this  as  of 
many  other  evils.  “  Ho  must  not  associate  the  girl  ho  loves 
with  dross,”  he  thought;  “ho  must  not  think  of  her  as 
weighing  the  monetary  ‘fora  and  agninsts;’  and  — and — it’s  a 
pity  ho  shouldn't  have  her,  for  it  blights  a  man,  whatever  she 
is,  to  lose  his  early  love  to  his  brother  or  his  friend.”  And 
then  the  colonel  took  a  retro8j)cctive  journey,  and  raised  in 
taking  it  sundry  ghosts ;  and  when  he  had  journeyed  with  a 
softened  tenderness  through  the  past,  he  came  back  with  a 
jump  to  the  present,  and  occupied  himself  during  the 
remainder  of  his  waking  moments  that  night  in  fully 
org.anising  his  plans. 

So  peace  to  the  good  grey  head  that  was  laid  down  in 
kindness  and  goodwill  with  evei-ylsKly !  Pleasant  dreams  to 
the  man  who  was  ])lanning  a  pleasant  future  for  the  lady 
whose  dormitory  wo  will  next  visit ! 

I  Mrs.  Fontenoy  sat  by  her  daughter's  bedside  in  a  largo 
j  flannel  dressing-gown,  a  nightcap,  and  a  gi'cat  state  of  excite- 
I  ment. 

I  v.'ould  never  have  forgiven  that  monkey  Eveline  for  tell¬ 
ing  her  brother— for  I  am  sure  she  must  have  let  him  know 
wo  were  lieTO— if  ho  had  not  brought  down  that  Colonel 
Gilmoi-e  with  him.  My  dear  Dora,  that  man’s  wealth  is  sur¬ 
prisin’  !” 

Mrs.  Fontenoy  always  dropped  the  “g”  in  “ing,”  which 
made  her  conversation  the  reverse  of  agreeable  for  a 
continuance. 

“Is  it?”  said  Dora,  turning  her  head  round  on  the  pillow 
and  affecting  to  take  no  interest  in  an3rthing  whatever  save 
her  forthcoming  slumbers. 

I  “Oil,  surprisin’!”  repeated  Mrs.  Fontenoy,  “and  I  see 
plainly  enough  that  your  aunt  designs  him  for  Edith.  I 
I  wish  you  were  not  compromised  to  Gilbert.” 

I  “I  am  not  comjiromised  to  Gilbert!  Besides,  mamma,  it’s 
■  the  pet  dream  of  your  life  to  see  me  ‘  my  lady !’  ” 
j  ••  Ah !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Fontenoy  pettishly  rising  up,  “  it’s 
no  use  talkin’  to  girls  who  always  think  they  know  better 
than  their  mothers.  Good  night,  Dora.” 

“•  So  they  do  in  a  good  many  cases,”  replied  Dora.  “  Good 
night,  mamma.  Pleasant  dreams  of  cousin  Edith’s  wedding 
to  you !” 

“01^  what  shall  I  do?  oil,  why  am  I  tempted?"’  sobbed 
Dora  when  her  mother  had  left  the  room.  She  could  be 
calm,  and  cool,  and  self-possessed  before  people,  yon  see,  but 
she  “  took  out”  her  reticence  at  night  in  a  way  half  the  world 
does  while  the  other  half  does  not  dream  of  it.  She  sobbed 
on  her  pillow  and  gnashed  her  teeth  in  the  dark,  poor  child, 
and  went  down  in  the  morning  with  clear  eyes  and  a  smooth 
j  cheek,  and  so  nol)ody  was  a  bit  the  wiser. 

Gilbert  liad  no  one  in  his  chamber  to  talk  him  up  to 
sanguine  or  excitement  pitch  before  he  courted  Imlmy  slum¬ 
bers.  Young  as  Gilbert  Nolan  was  ho  had  learnt  caution; 
he  was  conscious  of  a  liver ;  dyspepsia  had  frequently  kept 
him  awake  for  hours  during  the  night ;  and  exjierienco  liad 
taught  him  that  to  avoid  these  sleepless  hours  it  was  well  to 
abstain  from  all  communication  with  any  one,  save  Sutton, 
his  own  man,  and  the  hairbrushes,  which  Sutton  plied  with 
the  softest  and  most  dextoro,ns  skill.  So  Gilbert  was  buried 
in  peaceful  sleep  this  night  long  before  his  brother  or  the 
bride  he  was  about  to  woo  and  win.  And  in  their  mutual 


dressing-room  the  two  sisters  sat,  and  indulged  in  the  dear 
delights  of  talking  after  they  were  supposed  by  their  mother 
to  be  in  bed.  Vci’v  pretty  they  looked  with  their  long  hair 
unl>ound  and  sweeping  over  their  shoulders — Edith  with  her 
regular,  strongly-marked,  yet  fine  delicate  features,  and  bright 
pink  and  white  skin ;  and  Eveline  with  eyes  of  a  deeper 
blue  than  her  sister’s,  and  more  resolute  brows,  but  with 
pcrliaps  a  sweeter,  gentler  mouth,  and  a  less  determined  chin. 
On  the  whole,  if  those  brows  came  to  bo  opposed  to  the 
chin  and  thin,  firm  lips,  you  would  feel  inclined  to  hope 
that  the  vantage  might  eventually  be  with  the  steady-browed 
Eveline. 

“Well,  I  am  glad  enough  to  see  him,  since  mamma  is 
auspicious,”  said  Edith  in  pursuance  of  their  conversation ; 
“  but  I  feel  sure,  Eveline,  that  j-ou’vo  lx>en  impi-udently 
putting  your  finger  in  the  pie  again.  How  else  should  Digby 
have  ‘  turned  uji,’  as  you  call  it,  so  inopportimely  ?  And  it’s  no 
use  fighting  against  mamma  and  aunt  Fontenoy ;  they’re  like 
Fate ;  Dora  will  Iks  Gilbert’s  wife,  and  a  capital  match  it  w  ill 
lie  for  her ;  you’re  not  kind  to  try  and  sjMiil  it.” 

“  Poor  Digby  I”  said  Eveline  passionately ;  “  is  that  the  cold- 
blootled  way  you  talk  of  what  conceims  his  happiness  so 
intimately  ?  If  Dora’s  worth  having  she’ll  throw  up  the 
grandeur,  and - ” 

“Take  the  guardsman  with  nothing  a  year."  intcrnipted 
the  elder  sister.  “  It  won’t  do,  Eveline,  and  so  you  will  see 
Dora  will  think.’’ 

When  Dora  Fontenoy  came  down  firat  of  tl.e  b.md  »f 
amazons  the  following  day  after  lunch,  she  certainly  looked 
pretty  enough  to  tempt  any  number  of  brothera  to  enter  the 
lists  against  each  other.  Digby  had  lieon  smoking  coimtlcss 
disconsolate  cigara  with  the  colonel  that  moming,  and  his  old 
friend’s  sympathy  was  on  the  qui  vice.  Ho  was  standing  in 
the  hall  when  Dora  descended  the  staiiw,  and  on  her  giving 
him  a  very  sweet  smile  and  salutation  ho  resolved  iiiion  taking 
her  into  the  library  and  speaking  to  her  at  once  about  her 
love  and  his  favourite  Digby. 

So  he  led  her  into  the  library  and  shut  the  door  gently, 
and  then  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  holding  her  little  gauut- 
lotod  hand  —  which  ho  presently  kissed  with  chivalrous 
respect— and  looking  down  into  the  fair  yoimg  face  of  this 
girl,  young  enough  to  l)c  his  daughter,  with  the  gaze  and  the 
feelings  a  father  might  have  had — 

“My  dear  chiUl,”  ho  began  at  hist,  “I  have” no  right  to 
make  you  this  offer.  I  am  an  old  man,  and  nearly  a  stnuiger, 
but  the  deep  interest  I  take  in  your  future  happiness  makes 
mo  bold.  I  am  a  childless — nearly  a  friendless — man.  Will 
money  make  you  liappy  ?  (you  will  deprive  no  one,  recollect.) 
Say,  will  money — as  large  a  sum,  dear  young  lady,  as  Gilbert 
Noliui  could  endow  you  with — make  you  happy,  and  win  your 
hand  ?’’ 

She  had  quan-elled  with  her  mother  and  aunt,  and  with 
Digby  himself  that  moming ;  she  was  over-excited,  distninght, 
puzzled,  unhappy !  It  never  occun-ed  to  her  th.at  Digby’s 
friend  was  pleading  Digby’s  cause.  She  thought  the  colonel 
was  Ixigging  the  boon  for  himself,  and  she  saw,  by  granting  it, 
a  way  of  jumping  clear  of  all  her  difficulties. 

“  Will  yort  give  mo  till  to-night  to  decide  ?”  she  asked. 

“  God  bless  my  soul !”  thought  the  colonel,  “  I  expected  the 
girl  would  have  jumped  out  of  her  skin  with  delight.  I  am 
afraid  that,  after  all,  she’s  not  so  much  .attached  to  that  poor 
boy.  Certainly,  my  dear,”  ho  said  aloud.  ‘  You  shall  give 
your  answer  to  Digby  himself.” 

“Why  to  Digby?”  asked  the  young  lady  with  a  faltering 
tongue. 

“  Because,”  said  the  colonel,  “though  I  made  myself  Digby’s 
mouthpiece,  I  don’t  fancy  Digby  would  care  for  me  to  make 
myself  yours.” 
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She  saw  it  now — saw  it  all  in  a  moment;  but  Dora  Fon- 
tenoy  was  far  too  clever  a  girl  to  betray  sudden  enlighten¬ 
ment. 

“  Digby  lias  evidently  fully  confided  in  you,  dear  Colonel 
Oilmoui',"’  she  said,  pensively  biting  at  the  top  of  her  whip ; 

*•  and  yott  liave  fathomed  »iy  heart  as  evidently,  or  you  would 
never  have  made  me  this  most  noble,  magnaminous  offer. 
But  I  am  not  a  free  agent  you  see,  and  though  the  barest 
hope  that  ever  was  even  shadowed  forth  would  incline  me  to 
Digby,  mamma  would  not  be  so  tolerant.” 

*•  But  it  shall  be  more  than  a  bare  hope,”  said  the  colonel 
eagerly ;  “  it  shall  be  a  definitely-arranged  plan.” 

And  tlien  Dora  Fontenoy  thought  she  would  say  ‘‘Yes”  to 
the  colonel's  ))roposal,  that  she  should  obey  the  dictates  of  her 
heart  and  mairy  Digby. 

Lady  Nolan  did  not  take  at  all  kindly  to  a  plan  which 
aimed  at  bestowing  the  bride  she  Iwd  always  designed  for  her 
eldest  son,  whom  she  loved,  upon  the  yomiger  one,  whom  she 
hated.  But  now  the  want  tliat  had  made  Dora  hesitate  before 
was  to  lie  suj>phe(l,  and  Dora  gave  them  to  understand  that 
she  should  hesitate  no  longer. 

Colonel  Gilmour  showed  when  it  came  to  the  point  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  take  no  half  measures.  He  sent  for  Ids 
lawyer  and  m.adc  a  new  will,  in  which  he  made,  with  the 
exception  of  some  trifling  legacies,  Digby  and  Dora  joint 
heirs  of  everything.  It  was  a  colossal  piece  of  generasity. 
Lady  Nolan  asserted  that  it  was  an  absurd  piece  of  gene¬ 
rosity,  and  so  events  proved  it,  but  in  the  colonel's  heart  as  ho 
made  it  was  nothing  but  a  great-hearted  singleness  of 
pm’pose — of  desire  to  do  good  and  make  these  two  young 
jjeople  happy  in  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  bo  made 
happy,  and  so,  wlmtever  the  effects,  a  blessing  should  have 
been  on  so  disinterested  a  cause. 

^  Gilbert  took  the  defection  of  his  bride,  as  he  did  all  the  other 
imnor  evils  of  life,  with  a  captious  quietude.  Mrs.  Fontenoy 
ha<l  just  enough  maternal  feeling  to  be  glad  that,  as  Dora 
would  be  not  one  whit  the  jworer,  her  choice  had  fallen  on 
the  cousin  who  loved  her  instead  of  on  the  cousin  who  only 
loved  himself ;  Sir  Gilbert  was  happier  tlian  he  cared  to  let  his 
wife  see  at  the  turn  events  had  taken ;  and  Eveline  was  most 
unfeignedly  rejoiced  at  the  success  of  the  traitorous  epistle 
which  had  brought  Digby  down. 

“Colonel  Gilmour  must  have  lost  a  love  tluough  lack  of 
means  himself  when  he  was  young  and  had  a  heart — not  but 
he  has  a  kind,  nobly  generous  one  now,  but  then  it’s  not  the 
sort  of  lieart  »ce  me:ui,”  Eveline  said  to  Digby  the  day  he  was 
about  to  depart  with  Iris  old  friend.  “  Fancy  giving  you  up 
five  thousand  a  year  too!  What  a  friend  to  have  made, 
Digby !” 

“Good  old  fellow!  yes,  I  dare  say  he  has  had  some  kind  of 
bitter  sweet  experience  tliafs  made  liim  so  tender,”  said  the 
guardsman.  “Dora  and  I  must  induce  him  to  make  his 
home  with  us.  We  owe  everything  to  him ;  he  has  a  right  to 
expect  and  to  have  the  love  of  children  from  us." 

The  drive  back  to  town  was  pleasant  to  Colonel  Gilmour 
as  no  dj'ive  had  ever  been  pleasant  before.  It  warmed  his 
heart  to  heai-  this  young,  happy,  handsome  fellow  talking  of 
his  lovo  and  ho{x!S,  and  of  how  heartily  his  darling  and 
hims'.-lf  would  love  and  cherish  the  dear  friend  who  had 
enabled  him  to  realise  them.  He  saw  a  long  vista  of  quiet, 
peaceful,  joyous  years  opening  before  him  in  the  house  of 
these  protipis  of  his,  and  then  finally  sinking  to  rest  cheered 
by  tlie  presence  and  blessed  by  the  love  of  their  children. 

“I  shall  always  keep  these  rooms,  Digby,”  he  said  as 
Captain  Nolan  was  taking  leave  of  him  at  the  door  of  the 
house  in  Duke-street;  “but  I  shall  make  my  head-quarters 
with  you,  my  boy.” 

And  then  the  old  man  and  the  young  one  parted,  and 


Colonel  Gilmour  wont  up-stairs,  followed  by  a  servant  who 
was  vainly  striving  to  expi-ess  something  and  failing  utterly — 
went  up-stairs  and  into  his  smoking-room  —  the  luxurious 
smoking-room  that  was  fitted  up  with  green  morocco  and  carved 
oak  —  and  started  back  with  almost  horror  and  an  exclamation 
of  “  God  bless  me,  here’s  some  mistake !”  as  his  eye  fell  first 
on  a  little  black  velvet  hat  rcjKising  on  his  prime  cheroot- 
box,  and  then  on  a  female  figme  extended  at  full  length  on  his 
couch. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

“PEKI  TIUiY  ALWAYS  CALLED  ME— AT  LEAST,  THOSE  CALLED  JtK 
TO  WHOM  I  WAS  NOT  ‘»USS  STANHOPE.’” 

“  OD  bless  my  heart,  here’s  some  mistake !”  said  the 
colonel  as  his  eye  fell  on  the  flgiu^,  and  the  next 
moment  the  figure  rose  and  confronted  him ;  and  certainly,  if 
she  was  the  “  mistake,”  never  a  fairer  one  had  heen  made. 

She  was  a  young  lady  in  a  voluminous  black  silk  dress  that 
fitted  her  closely  and  revealed  the  full  grace  and  proportions 
of  her  gloriously,  luxuriously  developed  figure.  Her  waist 
looked  a  mere  sptjn  as  she  bent  forward  in  acknowledgment  of  ] 
the  colonel’s  advent,  and  from  it  sprang  a  magnificent  bust  ■ 
and  a  broad  pair  of  well-rounded  shoulders.  The  head  that 
crowned  this  sjdendid  form  was  beautifully  balanced  and 
covered  with  long,  waving  rolls  of  ruddy,  sunny  brown  hair. 

It  was  banded  straight  back — as  straight  as  its  undulations 
would  allow — from  the  wide,  low,  classical  brow.  The  nose 
in  the  centre  of  this  imexpected  face  was  retrouss^;  the  eyes 
were  immensely  large,  and  deeply,  darkly  grey;  they  were 
true  Irish  eyes,  in  fact,  aud  they  gleamed  through  black 
lashes  that  were,  at  a  moderate  ^computation,  half-an-inch  long. 
Her  moutli,  was  full,  jxjuting,  rosy,  with  the  shortest  of  upper 
lips.  Her  hands  were  very  small — beautifully  small  — and 
richly  jewelled.  She  was  a  rich,  deep-toned,  clear,  brilliant 
brunette,  this  young  lady  who  rose  to  her  feet  when  the 
colonel  entered  his  sanctum,  and  her  age  appeared  to  bo  about 
seventeen. 

“No  mistake,”  answered  the  sweetest  of  voices— “that  is, 
you're  Colonel  Gilmour,  are  you  not  ?” 

Bewildered  as  the  colonel  was,  ho  yet  felt  tolerably  sure  of 
his  identity,  therefore  ho  bowed  and  assented  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  strange  young  lady.  Bewildered  as  ho  was,  too, 
there  was  yet  another  thing  that  remained  undimmed— his 
politeness ;  so  ho  motioned  that  the  strange  young  lady  should 
l)e  seated,  which  acconlingly  in  another  moment  the  strange 
young  lady  was. 

“I  have  been  hero  for  two  hours  and  a-half,"  continued  the 
young  lady,  looking  at  her  watch,  aud  in  turn  graaefully 
indicating  by  a  careless  geslmw  that  she  wished  her  host  to 
1x5  seated.  “And  I’ve  been  over  the  i-ooms  and  looked  at 
everything,  and  just  as  I  was  getting  dull  and  thinking  of 
going  to  sleep,  you  dear  old  thing,  you  came  homo." 

She  put  her  feet — very  small  they  were  and  exquisitely 
booted— uix)n  the  fender  as  she  spoke  to  wai-m  them,  and  she 
turned  her  dress  Imck  that  the  fire  might  not  spoil  it  in  a  way 
that  gave  the  colonel  a  vision  of  feminine  domesticity  that 
was  pleasing,  though  puzzling. 

“  But,  my  dear  young  lady,  you  must  explain,”  ho  said,  “  to 
what  .am  I  indebted  for  this  most  unexix;cted  pleasure  —whom 
have  I  tlM5  honour  of  welcoming 

“  Haven’t  you  had  a  letter  ?’’ 

“  No  letter  that  relates  to  a  yoimg  la<ly.” 

“  Not  from  Barr  and  Bcn-yman"  (mentioning  tho  well-known 
army  agents). 

“  Not  from  Bare  and  Berryman  1” 

“  How  abominable  of  them !”  broke  out  tho  girl,  springing 
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to  her  feet.  “  Ring!  ring!  and  ask  your  servant  if  there  are 
no  letters  for  yon.” 

“Stop,  stop,  my  dear,"  said  the  colonel;  “my  letter.s -will 
bo  at  my  club.  You  can  tell  me  quite  enough  for  this 
evening.” 

“  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  girl  with  a  quick,  il;ishing  cliange 
of  m  inner.  “  I'll  toll  you  while  wo  are  at  dinner.  When  shall 
wo  have  dinner?” 

The  colonel  was  more  uncomfortable  than  even  St.  Kevin 
could  have  been  when  Kathleen's  0}’es  of  unholy  blue  dawned 
upon  him  up  in  the  rocks.  All  his  scruples  were  for  the  lady, 
lie  must  learn  something  more. 

“  Can’t  you  tell  mo  at  once  ?”  ho  asked. 

“  Well.  yes.  You  asked  just  now  to  what  you  were  indebted 
for  tho  honour  of  my  lying  down  on  your  sofa.  You  put  it 
in  a  speech,  but  that  was  what  you  meant.  To  poor  papa’s 
death”  (tears  Hashed  into  her  ej’os  as  she  spoke,  and  rolled 
down  her  face,  and  her  voice  faltered  and  grow  deeper). 
“  He’s  left  you  my  guardian.” 

The  colonel  was  intensely  sympathetic  ;  his  own  eyes  fdlod 
with  tears,  and  his  osvn  voice  grew  husky  as  ho  asked  — 

“  And  your  papa  was - ?” 

“  Ijieutenant  Stanhope — Liouton.ant  Percy  Stanhope,  of  tho 

- .  Ho  knew  you  in  India,  and  ho  said  he  was  sure  you’d 

care  for  mo.” 

“  Percy  St.anhopo’s  daughter !”  said  the  colonel ;  and  ho  sat 
down  and  welcomed,  with  a  manner  that  emotion  strangely 
pervaded,  tho  child,  tho  poor,  helpless  orjdi.an  child,  of  the 
man  who  had  been  his  friend — and  his  rival. 

“Will  you  take  mo  for  your  daughter’?”  Miss  Stanhope 
asked  presently.  “  I  have  only  been  in  England  two  days, 
and  so  I  haven’t  seen  miuh  yet.” 

“In  England  two  days?  Why  did  not  yon  come  here 
direct,  my  child  ?  What  is  your  name,  by-the-b}’©  ’?” 

“Peri  they  always  called  mo— at  least,  those  called  mo  to 
whom  I  wivs  not  ‘  Miss  Stanhope.’  I  believe  I've  never  boon 
christened,  though.  Why  didn’t  I  come  hero  direct?  Well, 
because  I  was  afraid  I  should  find  you  old  and  grumpy, 
instead  of — instead  of — of — what  you  are.  So  I  thought  I 
woidd  see  as  much  of  London  as  I  could  l)efore  I  was  caged 
up." 

She  had  thrown  off  all  roslraint  now,  and  was  laughing 
away  merrily,  and  putting  up  her  feet  on  tho  fender  and 
making  herself  most  thoroughly  at  homo. 

“  I  iun  gliul  .she  isn’t  like  her  mother,”  thought  tho  colonel. 
“  I  couldn’t  have  stood  it ;  I  really  l)eliovo  I  couldn’t  have  stood 
it.  She’s  tho  im.ago  of  her  poor  dear  father.” 

“  Papa  used  to  say  j-ou  were  tho  best  man  in  tho  world,” 
continued  Miss  Peri;  “so  I  thought  you’d  be  a  bore.  What 
a  delicious  place  this  is  1  I  shall  like  living  hero.  For  tho 
last  five  years  I  have  been  in  seedy  lodgings  in  Poulogne. 
Oh !  a  horrid  place !  I’ll  tell  you  more  about  it  at  dinner. 
Do  you  like  my  dross  7' 

She  stood  up  and  spread  out  her  skirts  as  she  asked  tho 
question,  with  a  child's  naive  vanity. 

“  V’ery  much  indeed,”  said  tho  colonel.  Ho  was  horribly 
perplexed,  poor  man,  as  to  what  ho  should  do  with  this 
fascinating  ward  of  his.  Not  keep  her  in  Dukc-stroet,  that 
w.as  certain. 

“  I’m  glad  you  like  it,”  said  Pori.  “  I  bought  it  in  such  a  nice 
I  shop.  I  went  shopping  yesterday,  and  sjient  every  farthing 
I  had,  except  enough  to  ))ay  my  cab  hero  to-day.  Anil  then 
when  I  got  here — oh  I  do  give  it  to  her  tDtll—iho  hoirid 
woman  of  the  house  tried  not  to  lot  mo  in.” 

Colonel  Gilmour  promised  to  “give  it"  to  his  landlady 
well;  but  at  the  same  time  ho  could  well  understand  the 
feelings  which  had  induced  that  respectable  female  to 
blockado  his  doors  against  a  young  lady. 


“  She  will  see  you  directly.” 

“ I  don’t  want  to  see  her”  interrupted  Peri. 

“  And  hear  all  about  you,”  continued  tho  colonel.  “  I  shall 
put  you  into  her  care  until  I  can  secure  a  nice  elderly  lady 
companion.” 

“  I  am  not  going  to  that  landhady,  thank  you,"  said  Peri 
re.solutoly;  “and  ns  for  .an  elderly  lady  companion,  I  detest 
‘elderly’  ladies.  I  saw  quite  enough  of  them  in  Iwarding- 
houscs  .abroad ;  all  tho  English,  in  fact,  were  ‘  elderly’  and  ugly 
at  Boulogne.” 

“  But  the  usages  of  tho  world  will  not  permit  of  a  young 
lady  living  alone.”  said  the  colonel. 

“  I  shall  live  with  you !  Don’t  you  mean  that  I  shall  live 
with  you’?” 

Sho  rose  up  and  placed  her  pure,  frank,  warm  young  hand 
on  his,  and  looked  into  his  face  with  hor  canditl.  Hashing 
ej'es. 

“  God  bless  the  child,  yes !”  said  tho  colonel  rather  tremu¬ 
lously  ;  “  but  I  am  an  unmarried  old  man,  my  darling,  and 
so  you  must  put  up  with  tho  elderly  companion,  if  you 
please." 

“Ah!”  said  Peri  r.ather  pensively,  “it’s  a  pity  you  didn’t 
marry  when  you  were — when  you  rm'i/ht  have  married,  you 
know ;  but  never  mind,”  sho  continued,  throwing  hor  ai-ms 
round  his  nock  and  kissing  him,  *•  I'll  bo  your  daughter  now, 
and  we’ll  Ix)  as  happy  as  possible !” 

And  then  tho  colonel  thought  ho  would  go  and  hear  about 
dinner,  for,  somehow,  every  touch  of  tho  girl's  hand  and  tone 
of  her  voice  mado  his  heart  tingle  with  remembranco  and 
caused  his  eyes  to  swim  in  tears. 

‘•There’s  no  occasion  for  my  having  ono  of  Mrs.  Abbot’s" 
(Mrs.  Abbot  was  tho  landlady)  “  rooms,”  said  Peri,  when  such 
a  plan  was  mooted ;  •‘  I  can  aiTango  everything.  Make  up  a 
littlo  l)cd  on  tho  sofa  in  the  smoking-room  for  mo ;  it  will  do 
boautifidly.” 

“  You  don't  understand - ”  began  tho  colonel. 

“  Ye.s,  I  do.  Oh,  gocsl  gracious !  haven’t  I  roughed  it 
enough  with  poor  papa  ?  I  don't  choose,”  sho  continued 
conlidently,  ‘'  to  go  and  put  myself  under  tho  wing  of  that 
old  horror  in  a  mob-cap.” 

At  this  juncture  in  the  discussion  as  to  Miss  Stanhope's 
whereabouts  for  tho  night,  dinner  was  announced,  and  Pori 
breathed  an  audible  blessing  for  tho  circumstance. 

“  Would  you  like  to  hear  what  I'vo  been  doing  with  myself 
since  I'vo  been  in  town  ’? — shall  I  take  tho  head  of  tho  table  ?  ” 
sho  asked  in  a  breath. 

“  Yes,  certainly,”  Colonel  Gilmour  answered  to  both  those 
requests. 

Peri  accordingl}’  seated  herself,  and  with  a  woman’s  h.appy 
adaptability  looked  at  homo  directly. 

“Well,  I  don't  think  I  did  anything  but  1)0  ill— I  was 
frightfully  ill  in  crossing— and  sleep  frnn  tho  time  I  loft 
Boulogne  till  I  reached  London  Bridge  Station  by  the  night 
train.  Then  my  adventures  commenced.  Horrid  things  those 
night  trains !  they  bring  you  to  your  journey's  end  l)ofore 
tho  day  has  had  time  to  wake  up.  I  wouldn’t  come  straight 
to  you,  though  I  had  your  address.  When  I  got  a,  cabriolet 
at  last,  I  tol’d  the  mim  to  drive  mo  to  tho  Bath  Hotel,  and 
when  I  got  there  tho  wretches  —tho  hearlloss  wretches  I — 
wouldn’t  let  me  in  because- now,  ju.st  guess  why!” 

Ci'lonol  Gilmour  hardly  liked  to  toll  this  “  Peri”  that  it  was 
not  "•  the  thing”  for  a  young  lady  to  go  to  an  hotel  alone  at 
night,  so  he  stiunmered  instead  of  offering  a  solution. 

“  Why,  because  I  had  been  cai-eloss  and  left  all  my  boxes 
behind  mo  at  tho  station  !”  said  Peri  with  exulting  derision. 
“  That  was  a  case  of  what  dear  papa  used  to  call  true  English 
caution.  They  wouldn’t  take  mo  in  because  I  had  ‘no 
luggage.'  So  I  told  tho  man  to  drive  me  back  to  the  station. 
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and  I  sat  on  my  box  in  the  waiting-room  till  it  was  quite 
bix>ad  day  and  everybody  else  was  going  to  breakfast." 

“And  where  did  you  go  then ?"  asked  Colonel  Gilmour. 

“Oil,  I  took  a  cab  and  foimd  a  place  at  lost  that  would 
take  me— the  fii'st  one  I  tried  did,  in  fact.  It  was  in  the 
Strand,  I  think,  and  it  was  very  dirty ;  but  I  didn’t  care  at 
first,  for  I  was  too  himgry  and  too  tired,  and  after  I  had 
lasted  and  eaten  .something  I  went  out  and  walked  about. 
Are  yon  interested  ?" 

She  was  evidently  highly  amused  with  her  self-imposed 
task  of  narrating  her  experiences,  and  Colonel  Gilmour  was 
not  alone  “  interested"  but  anxious  to  hear  whore  this  self- 
reliant  Peri's  spirit  of  adventure  h.id  led  her.  So  he  said  as 
muclL,  and  Peri  Stanlioiic  started  off  afi-eslu 
.  1  went  out,  and  walked  along  and  along,  always  asking 

my  way  to  your  ‘West  End,’  till  I  came  to  an  ugly  square 
with  fountains — wi-etched  little  fomitaius — and  then  I  went 
into  a  confectioner's  and  had  soup  and  cukes ;  and  then  I 
came  out  and  went  into  a  nice  shop,  and  bought  some  lovely 
silk  dresses,  and  lots  of  gloves — I  take  six  end  a-quarter— 
would  you  like  to  soe  them?” 

The  colonel  “thought  he  would." 

I  “  Well,  then,  come  back  to  my  little  room — I  mean  to  take 
j  absolute  possession  of  tliat  dear  little  pet  of  a  room.  All 
my  paivels  are  there,  and  I  can  mido  them  in  a  minute, 
for  I  have  opened  them  twice  already.  Do  you  like  nice 
I  boots  ?" 

I  “Did  you  buy  boots  too?"  said  the  colonel,  latighiug 
I  heartily.  He  was  almost  surprised  at  himself  for  being  so 
interested. 

“  Oh,  yes,  lovely  boots ;  but  that  was  after.  Of  com’se 
they  were  not  in  the  shop  with  the  dresses.  I  had  to  take 
a  cub  to  carry  my  things.  I  bought  my  boots  in  a  covered-in 
place  full  of  shops ;  say  a  name,  please,  and  I'll  tell  you  if 
that's  it,  for  I  have  forgotten  wliat  they  called  it.” 

The  colonel  suggested  “  The  Cm-lington  Areude,”  at  the 
same  time  fondly  hoping  that  Peri  had  not  been  disporting 
,  her  lovely  face  and  remarkably  distinguished  figure  and 
j  preseuoe  in  that  place  alone. 

I  “  That  was  the  name,”  said  Peri  brightly.  “  I  liked  it  very 
j  much.  I  shall  often  go  there.  I  stayed  there  an  hour,  and 
j  watched  the  people.  That  horrid  man  with  the  cab  charged 
I  me  so  mucli,  thougli,  when  I  went  home,  I  wished  that  I 
hivd  sent  him  back  with  the  things,  and  walked  homo  my¬ 
self.”- 

They  were  back  in  the  reom  Peri  had  appropriated  now, 
j  and  Miss  Stanhope  was  rapidly  unrolling  yards  of  silk  l^fore 
i  Iiis  dazzled  eyes,  and  displaying  her  choice  selection  of  boots 
I  and  gloves  for  his  admiring  inspection. 

I  “  What  a  child  she  is  1”  he  thought.  “  What  a  chaiming, 
fresli,  tlioughtless  child  1  and  wind  a  charge  she  will  be,  -vs-ith 
her  -vk-omanly  beaut}’  and  her  unsophisticated  ways !” 

“  \  ou  needn't  trouble  yourself  about  having  another  room 
j  prepai-ed  for  me,”  Peri  said,  at  length  yawning ;  “  I  can  sleep 
I  on  this  Bofii.  You  won’t  mind  giving  up  this  room  to  me'?" 

M  hen  her  voice  took  that  winning  inflection,  and  her  eyes 
I  that  look  of  deep  inquiring  tenderness,  the  colonel  felt  that  he 
■woidd  “  not  mind"  giving  up  evorytliing  to  her.  However,  ho 
said— 

“Xo,  no,  my  dear;  you  must  not  deprive  the  old  man  of 
Ilia  sanctum.  Mrs.  Abbot  will  spare  you  a  larger  and  more 
comfortable  room  for  the  time  we  must  remain  here.  But  it 
vill  not  do  for  my  daughter — you  are  to  bo  my  daughter, 
you  know,  Peri— to  live  in  lodgings.  I  must  take  a  house, 
and  oi-ganise  an  establislimeut” 

“Cif  which  I  shall  Ijo  the  mi.stress — the  head  ?“  asked  Peri 
c.-igcrly.  “  How  (I  must  say  it,  I  can't  help  it)  jolly  1” 

“  The  mistress  in  reality.  The  head  nominally  wiU  be  the 


nice  lady  who,  I  hope,  will  answer  the  advei-tisement  I  shall 
put  in  the  Times  to-mon-ow.” 

Peri  gave  vent  to  an  impatient  exclamation. 

“Papa  never  made  mo  live  with  on  old  woman.” 

“Your  father  -was  your  father,”  said  the  colonel  gently; 
“I  am  not  oven  a  relation.  I  must  act  by  you  as  I  would 
wish  a  friend  of  mine  to  act  by  a  child  of  mine,  if  I  had 
been  happy  enough  to  have  a  child,  and  tmhappy  enough  to 
die  and  leave  her.” 

Peri  looked  affectionate,  but  unconvinced. 

“Mind,  I  won’t  bo  under  her  at  all,”  she  said  at  last.  “She 
mustn’t— you  mustn't  ever  lot  her — ever  say,  ‘  Miss  Stanhope, 
you’re  to  do  this ;’  or,  ‘  Miss  Stanhojio,  you're  i.ot  to  do  the 
other.’  I  wouldn’t  put  up  with  it,  and  you  won't  make  mo.” 

_She  was  full  of  caprice  evidently,  this  ward  of  his;  but 
there  was  one  grand  and  fine  thing  about  her  in  the  estima¬ 
tion  of  the  colonel  in  addition  to  her  superb  and  rather 
voluptuous  l>eauty,  and  this  grand  thing  was  th-it  there  was 
about  her  neither  deeeption  nor  shadow  thereof.  She  was 
frank,  loyal,  and  true,  and  if  she  did  kick  over  the  traces  a 
little  at  starting,  with  such  a  nature  she  could  soon  be  got 
well  in  hand. 

Mrs.  Abbot  was  a  lady  who  declined  to  be  considered  a 
lo<lginf-house-keeper.  She  invariably  informed  those  gentle¬ 
men  to  -whom  she  -was  good  enough  to  lot  her  “  aiuirtments" 
that  they  “  must  be  kind  enough  to  draw  a  line  lietween  her 
— as  was  a  lady  born  and  bred,  though  decayed  through  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  whiclj,  to  a  stranger,  she  would  no  more  allude 
— and  them  as  liad  been,  by  their  bringings-up  fitted  to  get 
their  living  in  such  a  way.” 

Consequently,  this  evening,  when  she  was  politely  smn- 
moned  by  a  message  frem  Colonel  Gilmour  to  the  presence  of 
that  gentleman  and  his  wal’d,  she  entered  the  room  in  a  sweep, 
a  lace  cap  and  wide,  floating  blue  satin  ribbons,  a  creaky  silk, 
and  a  largo  expanse  of  Spanish  point  collar  and  cuffs.  Her 
gold  cliain  was  vei"}’  pi’ominent  also,  and  so  -was  the  oil  on  her 
recently-aiTanged  curls.  She  thought,  in  ans-wer  to  the 
colonel’s  rather  timidly-put  questions,  tliat  she  could  accom¬ 
modate  the  yomig  latly ;  she  then  jieusivcly  took  a  scat — a 
proceeding  which  made  Peri  regard  her  with  haughty  and 
undisguised  a.stonishmcnt.  She  then  stated  that  her  family 
circle  was  small  and  select ;  that  an  elderly  lady,  the  relict 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  in  a  professional  walk,  resided 
with  her  on  what  might  lie  called  mutual  tei-ms ;  that  her  son 
w.-us  away  much  of  his  time,  being  engaged  to  a  young  lady 
whose  fiuuily  were  agi-eeable ;  that  her  (hiughter  was,  even 
she  as  her  mother  must  admit,  a  most  superior  jicraon ;  and 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  young  lady  might  occa¬ 
sionally  find  it  pleasant  to  join  the  quiet  but  'telligcut  circle 
just  described. 

Before  the  colonel  could  interpose.  Miss  Stanhope  liad  given 
her  answer,  and  it  was  conclusive.  3Irs.  Abbot  was  the  first 
female  foe  proud,  ti-uthful  Peri  made  in  England,  but  she  was 
far  from  being  the  least  bitter  one. 

*•  Thank  you,”  she  said ;  “  but  I'  think  tlmt  the  loss  lotlging- 
houso  people  liave  to  do  with  their  lodgers  the  better.” 

jVnd  then  Peri  carelessly  picked  up  a  book,  and  Mrs.  Abbot 
flounced  out  of  the  room  in  a  rage. 

The  following  day  Colonel  Gilmour  saw  Barr  and  Bcri-y- 
nian,  and  hoard  from  that  respoctablo  fii'm  all  particulars 
connected  with  the  life  and  demise  of  Percy  Stanhope.  Poor 
Stanho])e,  strong  in  the  belief— a  well-founded  one — in  the 
goodness  of  the  only  man  whom  ho  had  wronged  in  Ufo,  had 
left  his  only  child  to  Gilmour’s  care  and  kindness. 

Such  news  flies  soon  in  certain  circles.  Late  that  afternoon 
Digby  Xcl-an.  sauntering  into  the  smoking-room  at  the  “Army 
and  Xavy,”  hoai'd  the  first  mention  made  of  Peri  Stanliojic, 
“  Gilmour 's  Ward.’’ 
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STRIKING  TWELVE  AT  KILGOON. 


BY  FRANCIS  DERRICK. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^'pHERE  was  a  great  pile  of  Christmas  CTcrgi’ccns  lying  on 
-L  the  table  in  the  servants’  hall,  and  I,  standing  hy  the 
huge  firo  on  the  hearth,  dropped  laui’cl-leaves  one  hy  one 
into  the  flame,  and  watehcd  them  shrink  and  shrivel  up 
writhingly,  with  a  shai-p  crack  like  a  mimic  explosion ;  and  I 
waited  eagerly  with  childish  pleasure  for  this  sound,  hut 
started  hack  with  siudden  nervousness  when  it  came. 

“>\liat  be  glazing'  'pon  tha  fire  for,  Maestcr  Gerald?” 
asked  our  boy,  Zeke  Ti’ehavenic. 

“  I  am  thinking,  Zeke,”  siiid  I,  with  all  the  superiority  of  a 
boy  who  can  road  when  sjieaking  to  one  whose  ignorance  of 
letters  is  supreme. 

‘‘  Thinking,”  answei'cd  Zeke  reflectively,  “  then  I  wouldn’t 
glaze  like  a  dying  conger ;  nor  yet  burn  Christmas  w  hen  I 
w-as  thinking,  ef  I  wes  you,  Maestcr  Gerald,  et's  oogly  and 
onloocky,  et  os.” 

My  small  hand,  stretched  over  the  fire  with  a  bright  hi-anch 
of  laurestinus,  drew  itself  back  as  I  tunied  to  “glaze"  earnestly 
upon  Zeke. 

“  There's  nothing  about  luck  or  ill-luck  in  any  of  my  liooks, 
Zeke.” 

“Lor,  Maestcr  Gerald,  what  a  passed'^  of  asnegers*-  and 
jcremy-paltics*  wo  should  aid  be  cf  we  Icanit  uauthing  more 
than  hooks  tell  us.  They  be  most  of  'em  writ  oop  to  Luuniin 
chm'ch  town,  they  books,  and  I've  a  heerd  tell  there  Ix)  folks 
there  who  never  looked  down  a  shaaft  in  their  lives,  and  duu 
knaw  tin  frem  lattice.*  D'ye  think  I'd  hcarky  to  any  strams" 
sich  timdoodles'  as  they  tould  oop  in  prent'?”  concluded 
Zeke  with  great  contempt 

For  a  child  who  had  never  cjuittod  the  sound  of  the  soa, 
and  bad  lived  all  its  little  life  among  mines  and  moor  stones, 
the  thought  of  a  people  who  dwelt  among  miles  of  streets  and 
knew  nothing  of  these  things,  was  incomprehensible ;  so  I 
“glazed’’  at  the  fire  more  than  ever,  and  remained  silent.  I 
took  care,  however,  not  to  bum  the  hiumstinus. 

“Aw,  my  dear,”  said  Zeke,  shaking  his  hc.ad,  “et's  a  black 
Christmas  we  should  have,  Maester  Gerald,  ef  I  hiuln’t  hondered 
you  burning  thicky  there  spreg.’’ 

“  \\'hat’s  a  black  Christmas,  Zeke  ?’’  said  I  in  a  tone  of 
fright 

“  A  Christmas  weth  mourning,  and  a  churchyard  en  ot,” 
said  the  midicious  Zeke,  who  seemed  to  bo  enjoying  himself 
amazingly,  as  he  watched  mo  with  grey-gi-een  eyes  gloaming 
with  fun.  “  And  ef  you’d  a  burned  laurel  ’stead  of  laurustinus 
’twud  be  wus  still,  fur  then  we  should  have  a  red  Christmas.” 

“What’s  a  red  Christmas,  Zeke?”  and  as  I  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  ghosts  of  the  burnt  laurel-leaves  breathed  hot  upon 
my  young  face. 

“A  Christmas  weth  blood  on  et,’’  said  the  wicked  Zeke  in 
exactly  the  same  tone  in  which  he  told  nio  horrid  giant  stories, 
and  whispered  out  ghastly  the  “  fo-li-fum”  parts  when  the 
wicked  monster  smells  fresh  boys’  blood. 

I  dropped  the  sprig  of  laurustinus,  all  wan  and  drooping  now, 
and  turned  a  pale  face  towards  Zeke,  but  that  cruel  young 
child-eater  liad  his  back  turned  towards  me,  and  his  wicked 
shoulders  were  shaking  convulsively. 

I  clasped  my  little  hands  tightly  and  began  to  think  harder 
than  ever.  How  thick  and  fast  they  came  upon  mo,  those 
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cloudy  fancies,  surging  into  my  mind  with  a  swift  restless 
sweep,  like  the  co.-iscless  boat  of  the  waves  upon  the  sea-shore. 
Now  a  giant  loomed  out  black  and  greedy,  and  I  tumeil  cold 
ns  I  almost  felt  his  cniel  grip  upon  my  shoulder ;  then  a  pixy 
danced  upon  the  laurels,  and  whispered  to  mo  of  untold  trea¬ 
sures  lying  in  one  of  the  grim  shelves  upon  the  moor,  and  in 
fancy  I  got  down  to  its  very  loneliest  depths;  but  there,  visible 
by  a  red  light  in  the  darkness,  I  met  Zoko’s  most  horrible 
ghost,  that  dreadful  spirit,  who  lived  all  alone  in  a  haunted 
house,  and  at  dead  of  night  knocked  at  its  neighbour’s  doors 
to  boiTow  washing-tubs  in  which  to  wash  its  murdered  victims’ 
clothes.  It  was  in  vain  to  tell  Zeke  I  didn’t  believe  a  ghost 
woidd  boiTow  washing-tubs,  or  could  carry  them  off  if  they 
were  lent.  Zeke  had  seen  it.  Zeko’s  mother’s  sister  by  mar¬ 
riage  had  answered  the  ghost  out  of  window  and  told  it  to  come 
again  to-moiTow,  because  the  “tubs  wus  full  of  linen,  now,  they 
wus,’’  and  the  ghost  had  gone  away  groaning  and  wringing  its 
red  hands.  And  Zeko’s  cousin,  Madge  Treloar,  had  lent  her 
washing-tray,  she  had,  and  found  it  at  her  door  again  in  the 
morning,  empty,  but  stained  with  blooil.  And  night  after 
night  the  ghost  came  with  piteous  voice  claiming  Jladge’s 
kindness  again,  till  the  hamited  woman,  almost  crazed,  went  to 
the  parson  and  implored  his  help.  And  at  firat  he  said  she  was 
roadling'  or  lietwattlcd,*  but  when  ho  had  sat  up  with  her  a 
night,  and  hoard  those  persistent  hun-ied  knocks  at  the  door, 
and  looking  oat  liad  scon  the  shivering  .spirit  with  its  bundle  of 
blood-stained  clothes,  and  its  anguished  voice  imploring  a 
washing-tub,  parson  had  lielieved  ho  had,  and  rushing  down¬ 
stairs,  for  it  was  only  from  an  upper  window  that  any  one  could 
venture  to  look  upon  the  ghost,  ho  and  Madge  had  hacked  up  the 
guilty  tub  and  thrust  it  in  the  firo,  whereupon  the  ghost,  being 
more  logical  and  sensible  than  ghosts  usually  are,  perceiving 
now  that  Mailgo  had  no  tub  to  lend,  took  itself  off,  and  never 
knocked  at  her  door  again.  And  Madge  took  care  never  to 
buy  another  tub  while  she  lived,  nor  keep  a  boiTowcd  one  in 
her  house  for  a  night. 

“  Maestcr  Gerald,”  said  Zeke,  bur.sting  in  upon  my  visions 
with  an  unctuous  voice,  “  ef  thee  glazes  any  more  ujxni  mo 
like  that,  I  shall  taako  thee  for  a  raal  conger  che,al-vean,*  and 
I  shall  cut  thee  <>op,  and  put  thee  in  a  pie*  for  s.artain.  My 
planer  es  out  of  tiuic.  Como  along  weth  mo.  Tm  going  to  get 
something  from  tha  cook  to  shaape  un  titty*  wetlu” 

So  saying,  ho  took  mo  by  the  hand,  and  trailing  my  Km.all 
logs  after  him  at  a  good  speed,  wo  soon  reached  the  kitchen. 

“Cook,  where’s  the  leg-o’- mutton  bones  you  promised  me?’’ 
asked  Zeke. 

Now  this  question  was  by  no  means  a  singular  one,  for  Zeke 
was  an  eccentric  genius  of  the  musical  order,  and  made 
wondrous  melody  with  his  bones,  being  in  that  respect  an 
Ethiopian  of  an  older  date  than  the  originals  themselves. 

“Drat  tha  boy,”  8.Tid  the  cook,  “what  a  pattic  thee  art  weth 
thee  bones.  Doant  o  know  et’s  Chrestmas  Eve,  and  I’ve 
trummals*  cf  work  to  do  ?  ’ 

“Jos  fyo,  I  do  know  et,”  answers  Zeke;  “and  aren’t  tha 
curl’  singers  coming?  and  the  giz-dancers*  will  bo  to  door 
at  eight  o’clock,  and  ef  so  bo  as  you  waint  give  mo  tha  boanes 
to  waunco,  my  pianer  waint  bo  in  cOoso,*  and  I  shaint  bo 
able  to  play  R 'dance  tune  titty  for  um.” 

This  last  argument  was  conclusive.  The  cook,  who  was 
peeling  apples,  throw  down  her  knife,  and  fetched  the  bones, 
which  she  bestowed  upon  Zeke  with  sufiicient  good-humour, 
although  she  cr.'led  him  a  grinning  gaukum'*  and  a  lutter- 
pouch."  The  fact  was,  mistress  cook  shared  the  enthusia.sm 
of  the  rest  of  the  household  for  Zeke’s  music,  and  enjoyed 


*  Wandering.  *  In  a  slote  of  stupefaction.  •  Cheal-vean,  little 
child.  *  Conger  pie  is  a  standing  dish  among  the  Cornish  poor. 

*  Proper,  Qttingly.  *  Heaps.  ’  OaroL  •  Christmas  mummers. 

•  Ready.  ">  An  awkward  simpleton.  "  A  slovenly  fellow. 
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more  than  tho  others  the  astonishment  with  which  his  per¬ 
formance  on  the  bones  was  greeted  by  strangers.  Zeke's 
instrument  was  made  in  this  wise.  Lengthways  inside  a 
tall  cupboard  door  in  the  servants’  ha.l  ho  had  arranged  a 
cunning  contrivance  of  bones  and  wires  of  different  thickness, 
on  which  ho  played  with  two  little  p;idded  sticks,  dulcimer 
fashion. 

On  the  a)>pearance  of  a  stranger  his  great  deli;.,-ht  was  to 
hide  himself  in  this  cupboard,  ai'd  just  as  the  individual  had 
seated  himself  comfortably,  stiike  up  some  well-known  Cor¬ 
nish  tune,  while  two  little  gimlet-holes  bored  for  the  purpose 
enabled  Zeko  to  witness  the  beTi'ildennent  and  mystitication 
of  his  listener,  ai.d  when  ho  was  sufficiently  “mazed,  betwat- 
tlod,'  and  dwalcd,”*  Zeke  finished  his  tune  and  stalked  from 
tho  cupboard  in  an  innocent  and  unmusical  manner,  with  some 
noteless  plate  or  glass  in  his  hand,  which  he  laid  on  the  table 
with  a  look  of  perfect  unconsciousness — a  proceeding  which  suf¬ 
ficed  wonderfully  to  increase  the  reputation  of  our  mansion  for 
ghostly  noises  of  all  kinds,  from  mufllod  drums  and  a  death 
march  in  the  dining  room,  down  to  an  unearthly  and  pisy 
jig  in  tho  kitchen. 

This  little  C'.  medy  of  Zeke's  had  become  such  a  standing 
joke  in  our  establishment  that  the  servants  respected  it  as 
an  institution,  and  patronised  Zeke  and  his  liones  in  a  loyal 
and  conservative  manner  befitting  the  principles  of  a  country 
gentleman’s  mansion. 

Walking  b.ick  to  the  servants'  hull  I  watched  with  great 
interest  the  pro  cess  of  removing  the  broken  and  ill-sounding 
bones,  and  replacing  them  with  goed  ones. 

“Zeke,’’  said  I  when  this  w.is  satisfactorily  concluded,  “do 
you  know  what  I  was  thinking  of  when  I  was  gazing  at  tho 
fire  just  now?” 

“Of  thic  big  l  uch  a-boo*  I  told  ’e  of  lae.st  night.  Maester 
Gerald,  who  eats  little  boys  like  carrots,  beginning  at  tha  fut. 
and  dips  'em  in  tho  saelt  as  he  goes  on  till  ho  taakes  a  lacst 
bite  at  tha  head  ?” 

“No.  I  was  thinking  about  twelve  o'clock  at  night — ^mid¬ 
night  you  know,  Zeke — I  have  never  heard  it  strike  yet  in  my 
life,  and  mamma  says  I  may  sit  up  to  night  and  see  it  on  the 
clock.” 

Zeke  slily  milled  his  hair,  and  turned  upon  me  a  head  like  a 
porcupine’s  quills  surmounting  a  countenance  of  extreme  teiTor. 

“  You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  observed  Zeke,  “  that  missus  is 
going  to  let  a  young  checl — a  little  cheel  like  you  see  anything 
BO  offul  as  that  ?” 

“Is  it  so  very  awful,  Zeke,  to  hear  midnight  strike  ?” 

Zeke  shook  his  head  to  and  fro  in  a  dismal  manner  as  he 
answci-ed,  “You’ll  see,  Maester  Gerald — you’ll  know  when 
twelve  o’clock  comes,  that  aaL 

“  No,  but  tell  me,”  I  persisted,  “  what  happens  ?” 

“  Fust  tha  fires  bum  blue,  then  the  caandlcs  does  the  s.amc, 
and  goes  out,  buch-a-l>oos  look  in  et  the  winders  for  oogline.ss, 
mm’derers  walk,  and  ghosts  rise  screeching.’’ 

“Did  you  ever  see  all  t'uat,  Zeke  ?” 

“Many’s  tha  time,  Maester  Gerald,  but  Fm  pooty  well 
used  to  it  now.  Tha  fust  time  I  sat  oop  till  midnight  I  was 
skeered  ento  fits,  and  my  hair  stood  a  hend  for  a  fortnight 
— tour  cook  said  ’tweer  for  oogliness,  but  it  waiin’t — .and  she 
rub!  ed  it  down  smooth  weth  a  pound  of  caandles,  and  a  pot  of 
laard.  Et  tuk  tha  wh  ile  poimd  to  lay  et  flat,  Maester  Gerald." 

“Ah!"  Slid  I  dubiously,  “but  perhaps  the  first  time  j'ou 
sat  up  till  midnight  it  was  not  Christmas  Eve,  Zeke.” 

“  No,”  answered  Zeke  reflectively,  “  it  were  Chewidden* 


>  Turned  into  a  foot  *  Confused.  •  A  spectre.  *  Lite¬ 
rally  Jeu-rhidden— Comlah  for  White  Thursday— being  the  Thurs¬ 
day  a  week  before  Christmas  when  black  tin  or  ore  was  smelted  into 
white  tin. 


Day,  et  -^-ero,  I  mind.  But  I  caent  sec  thic  makes  any  differ, 
Maester  Gerald.” 

“  Why  yes,  Zeke,  don’t  you  see  there  are  too  many  fires  and 
candles  for  them  all  to  go  out,  and  too  uiiiny  people  in  tho 
house  for  murderers  to  venture  in,  then  tho  carol-singers 
will  certainly  scare  away  ghosts,  even  if  they  felt  inclined  to 
face  tho  old  sexton  who  is  coming  to  tho  see  giz-dancors,  and 
who  you  know  they  .are  all  afraid  of  because  ho  keeps  the  key 
of  the  churchyard.” 

“Aw  Maester  Gorakl,  you  are  getting  too  sheiirp  for  me  and 
thic’s  tha  truth,”  said  Zeko,  “but  I’m  thinking  for  aall  that 
tha  ghosts  will  be  likelier  to  come  Christmas  Eve  than  oony 
other  night  en  the  j-oar.” 

“Why,  Zeko?”  said  L 

“’Cause  they  cats  quilkins',  and  padgeriipoos*  aal  tha  year 
round,  and  they  hankers  Christmas  time  arter  better  trasdo, 
and  here’s  fogans’,  heavy  cake,  scaal  cream,  muggity  pio‘, 
mabjers*  and  aal  sorts  crying  out  to  be  eat.  And  cf  I  wes 
such  a  Itetk  boy  as  j-ou,  Maester  Gerald,  I  wouldn’t  sit  oop  till 
midnight  in  such  a  lonesome  house  as  this  to  risk  seeing, 
may-be,  ould  Tregcagle"  hisself,  howling  for  figgy  dowdy’ 
and  beef — no,  not  for  tummals’  and  captious*  of  gould  I 
would’ut.’’ 

“The  house  seems  lonesome  to  you,”  said  I  with  some 
dignity,  “  because  you  are  a  town  boy,  but  eveiy  gentleman’s 
place  stands  by  itself,  so  of  course  it  can’t  have  near 
neighbours." 

“  Whether  that’s  pleasant  or  no,  I  can’t  say,"  answered 
Zeke  reflectively;  “perhaps  it  don't  matter  when  a  hou.so  es 
chock  full  of  servants  and  victuals;  hut  how  about  tha  lodge 
now  ?” 

“  The  lodge  ?”  said  L 

“Ess,  to  be  sure,  where  Amit  Nancy  lives.  .Mliy,  et’s  more 
than  a  mile  from  here,  and  'cept  when  the  poor  ould  soul 
tottles  out  to  open  the  gaato  to  tho  gentry,  she  never  sees  any 
waun,  for  et's  three  miles  to  Kenyer  Church-town,  and  she 
caent  waalk  so  fur.” 

“  I'll  go  and  sec  her  to-morrow,  Zeke,  I  and  Margaret.  Y'es, 
I  think  it's  rather  lonesome  at  the  lodge,”  said  I  with  the  air  of 
a  person  giving  up  a  great  point. 

“  Et's  wisht  as  a  toml),”  said  Zeke,  “  and  what  .au’  Nancy  sees 
at  midnight  there’s  no  telling.” 

Now  all  the  time  Zeko  had  been  talking,  his  fingers  were 
busy  embellishing  the  hall  with  cvergreen.s,  while  I,  equally 
zealous,  had  handed  him  the  brunchc.s,  or  heljicd  tio  them 
tigether  with  twine. 

A  burst  of  melody,  aided  by  the  deep  gnmt  of  the  bassoon, 
interrupted  us. 

“Holla!  here’s  tho  curl-singers,”  cried  Zeko,  springing  from 
tho  ladder  on  which  ho  was  stationed  fastening  up  his  last 
star  of  Bethlehem  in  tho  middle  of  a  group  of  laurels — stars 
by-the-by,  of  shining  lead  which  Zeke  had  melted  down  and 
cast  iff  the  stoppers  of  some  very  old-fashioned  decanters 
which  ho  had  used  for  moulds,  their  hollow  starred  depth 
exactly  suiiing  his  purpose,  and  turned  out  half-a-dozcn 
resplendent  stars  l)eforo  they  broke  to  pieces,  bringing 
down  on  Zeke's  head  the  anathema  of  mistress  and  house¬ 
keeper. 

Carol-singers,  tho  choir  from  tho  chm-cli,  giz-dancers — I 
believe  it  should  l)o  ^Mj’se-dancers — and  servants  crowded  tho 
hall,  all  combining  to  create  a  noise  insiipjiortable  to  any  but 
country  ears.  An  immense  fire,  unlimited  currant-cake, 
yellow  with  saffron,  mountains  of  pies,  and  jugs  of  egg-flip, 
sufficed  to  make  them  e.xcoedingly  choerful.  Christmas  Evo 


■Frogs.  *  Efts  or  lizards.  •  A  sort  of  cake.  *  Triiie-ple. 
*  Fowla  •  A  celebrated  spirit.  ’  Plum  pudding.  •  Heaps. 
'  Quantities. 
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in  our  bouse  was  always  given  up  to  the  servants  and  their 
friends ;  so  amid  a  rattle  of  voices,  cards,  songs,  giz-dancing 
and  cheers,  I,  shy  and  half-frightened,  stole  away  to  find  a 
quieter  place. 

CHAPTER  II. 

IN  the  passage  I  came  ujxm  my  sister  Margaret  seated  on  a 
mat. 

“  What  are  you  doing,  Maggie  ?” 

“Eating  apple  pcolings  and  figs,”  said  Maggie  contentedly — 
“have  some?” 

What  boy  says  no  to  anything  eatable  ? 

I  sat  down  by  Maggie's  side  and  ate  out  of  her  lap  till  all 
was  gone. 

“  There's  )>lenty  more  in  the  kitchen,’'said  Maggie ;  “mamm.a, 
and  cook,  and  Sarah,  are  there  making — oh,  such  jolly  nice 
things !” 

“  May  wo  go  there  ?"  said  L 

“Where  else  are  wo  to  stop  till  twelve  o’clock,  I  wonder  ?’’ 
answered  Maggie.  “  The  lights  and  fires  are  all  out  in  the 
drawing-room,  the  servants  are  dancing  in  the  hall,  and  not  a 
soul  on  this  side  of  the  house  except  papa  by  himself  in  the 
library.” 

It  needed  no  Imiher  argument  to  make  mo  choose  the 
kitchen,  where  we  found  my  mother  up  to  her  ellwws  in 
flour — wo  wore  not  a  fashionable  family — the  cook  chopping 
some  unknown  condiments  of  appetising  flavour,  and  Sarah, 
the  nursemaid,  peeling  apjilos.  Margaret  and  I  crept  under  the 
table,  and  onseoncod  ourselves  on  the  high  window-seat,  against 
which  it  rested,  from  which  vantage -ground  wo  caught  and  ate 
stray  raisins,  rolling  apples,  and  wandering  figs  with  groat 
assiduity  and  contentment.  In  this  amusement  time  wont  on 
swiftly,  and  I  forgot  both  Eoko  and  the  hour,  the  more  easily  as 
the  cook  and  Sarali,  with  their  oars  turned  towards  the  rattling 
hall,  were  “remembering’’  every  Christmas  Eve  they  had 
ever  passed,  and  telling  dismal  stories  connected  therewith  to 
“  missus,’’  who  listened  nothing  loth.  The  cook's  master,  in 
her  first  phico,  hiul  fallen  down  in  a  “flexible  fit”  on 
Chiistmas  Eve,  just  as  ho  was  walking  out  of  his  study  with 
r.  glass  of  launch  in  his  hand. 

I  thought  of  my  father  in  the  lonely  library  “  away,  and 
away,  and  away”  from  this  bright  feasting  side  of  the  house — 
as  far  as  Lord  Bateman’s  “  chamljor”  was  from  his  castle  door. 
Yes,  there  ho  was,  as  usual,  up  to  his  eyes  and  oai's  in  l)ooks, 
and  perfectly  unconscious  that  the  fire  was  going  out  and  the 
shutters  were  unclosed.  However,  in  another  moment  I  for¬ 
got  him  when  Sarah  plunged  into  a  love  story  ending  with  a 
Christmas  wedding,  where  the  bride  was  the  “prinkest,' 
pridiest,®  lieautifullcst”  young  lady  she  over  saw,  and  the 
“  piclur  of  dear  little  missy  sleeping  up  in  the  nursery.” 

Now,  considering  all  this  ch.attcring  and  chopping,  mingled 
with  the  melo<lics,  the  bassoon  and  bones  coming  in  gusts  from 
the  hall,  I  look  upon  it  as  a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  this 
identical  instant,  wo  plainly  hoard  the  said  missy  scjualling 
with  all  her  might. 

“There’s  the  baby  crying!”  exclaimed  cook. 

“  Hush  I  ’  said  my  mother ;  “let  us  listen.” 

The  coo'i  ceased  chopping,  and  S.irah,  with  the  groat 
kitchen  poker  in  her  hand,  pointed  at  the  bars,  susjx'iulod 
her  intended  thnist  at  the  huge  fire,  and  listened  broathlosis 
for  the  little  cry. 

Thcro !  it  rang  out  again  shrill  above  the  bassoon  and 
bones,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  the  male  voices  that  wore 
shouting,  “  God  save  you,  merry  gentlemen.” 


* 

>  Well  dressed.  >  Proadest. 


“  Somebody  must  go  up  and  rook  the  cradle,”  observed  the 
mistress  of  the  house. 

Ah,  yes,  somebody !  but  who  was  it  to  bo  ?  This  was  the 
servants’  night,  given  up  to  them  from  time  immemorial,  and 
Sarah  and  cook  considered  themselves  patterns  of  disinterested 
affection  inasmuch  as  they  gave  up  their  pleasure  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  help  “missus”  finish  her  preparations  for  the 
mon-ow’s  dinner  party.  'To  disturb  the  merry-makers  in  the 
hall,  therefore,  was  not  thought  of  for  a  moment ;  and  as  to  the 
kitchen — Sarah,  tumuig  from  the  fire,  declared  that  if  she 
left  the  custard  for  a  single  moment  it  would  boil  and  be 
spoiled,  while  cook  protested  her  paste  would  bo  ruined  if 
she  did  not  roll  it  out  and  put  the  mince -meat  into  it  that 
very  moment. 

Jly  mother  appeared  to  acknowledge  the  ju.sticc  of  both 
excuses,  for,  after  surveying  her  handmaidens  for  a  second  or 
two,  she  turned  to  Maggie  and  me,  and  ordered  us  to  take  a 
candle  and  “  run  up  and  rock  baby.” 

Who  liked  to  leave  that  nice,  light,  bright  kitchen,  smelling 
of  cverj'thing  that  wiis  good,  to  go  up  the  groat  back  stairs 
and  sit  in  the  cold  nursery,  where  the  fire  must  have  gone 
out  hours  ago,  and  where  the  tall,  shutterle.ss  windows  bx)ked 
out  upon  that  rare  Christmas  covering  in  Cornwall — a  pros¬ 
pect  of  ble.ik  snow.  Nevertheless,  Margaret  and  I  descended 
from  our  porch,  crept  under  the  table,  and.  hiding  our 
unwillingness,  prepared  to  obey.  We  folt  we  had  no  right  to 
bo  contumacious  j  a  groat  indulgence,  a  grand  i)rivilogo,  had 
been  granted  us — wo  wore  to  staj'  up  till  midnight,  and 
behold  that  mysterious  hour  with  our  actual  eyes  upon  the 
clock.  The  hands  were  nearing  it  now,  and  any  disobedience 
on  our  p.irt  might  incur  the  penalty  of  l)eing  sent  forthwith 
to  bod,  thus  losing  the  trembling  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
“iron  tongue  of  time’’  sound  twelve. 

Very  courageously  wo  left  the  kitchen,  though  there  was  a 
slight  shiver  of  the  flesh  in  obeying  the  command  to  “  shut 
the  door,”  and  with  tolerable  nerve  wo  traversed  the  long 
naiTow  passage  leading  to  the  toot  of  tho  back-stairs,  but 
when  we  reached  those,  and  glanced  up  their  stony,  deep 
gloom,  it  was  different. 

Was  it  not  at  tho  foot  of  this  long,  dark  flight  that  tho 
groat  black  dog  lay,  which  the  sorvmits  had  so  often  jumjx>d 
over,  and  jumixid  on,  without  fooling  further  impediment  to 
their  feet  than  tho  big  mat  afforded  ?  And  had  ho  not 
always  disappeared  after  every  such  occasion  with  an  angry 
flash  in  his  dark  eyes  ?  The.so  wore  tho  stairs,  stoop,  high, 
and  gloomy,  down  which  tho  passionate  squire  of  tho  old  days 
— called  Count  by  the  ijoasants,  for  his  maguiticeuco — had 
kicked  tho  tax-gatherer  whom  ho  couldn’t  pay  (magnificent 
p.'oplo  often  can’t  pay) ;  and  here,  at  tho  foot,  the  fivoriod 
retinue  picked  him  up  siwechloss,  placed  him  in  a  chair,  and 
carried  him  through  this  very  pa-ssage,  marked  to  this  d  »y  by 
his  bloo»l,  drop  by  droj),  ns  it  fell,  till  the  last  pool  curdled  in 
tho  courtyard,  whore  they  placed  him  to  die.  Had  I  not  my¬ 
self  often  seen  this  jiool,  and  stoocl  white  and  shivering  before 
it,  with  little  clasjicd  hands,  wondering  painfully?  ' 

And  tho  count  whistled  and  sang,  hmited  and  rode,  and 
continued  to  le;id  a  jolly  life,  all  tho  servants  swearing,  and 
all  the  magistrates  and  coroners — Comishmon  every  one, 
and  what  is  tho  use  of  our  motto,  “  One  and  All,”®  if  wo 
don’t  stick  to  it  ? — believing  that  the  insolent  Saxon  had 
dared  demand  his  money  in  a  threatening  manner,  and, 
stopping  backwards  at  tho  same  moment  with  a  saucy 


•  I  scorn  the  reason  that  has  been  given  since  for  this  appearance — 
viz.,  that  the  water  oozed  up  rtd  Into  the  court  from  a  hidden  lode 
beneath. 

•  Fifteen  bails,  with  the  motto  “  One  and  All,"  are  the  arms  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall. 
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gesture,  had  for  hU  sins  slipped  over  the  high  stone  staii's, 
and  so  died. 

Every  one  accepted  this  story  ss  true,  excepting  the 
murdered  man’s  dog,  and  he  protested  against  it  with  faithful 
and  mysterious  pertimicity.  He  snir,  and  was  the  only  living 
thing  that  did  see  the  truth  as  it  really  befell ;  so  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  his  dumb  way  and  wept  for  his  master.  Awful 
were  the  stories  told  of  his  fierce  wrath  and  abiding  presence 
in  the  house,  which  ho  haunted  incessantly,  like  a  revenging 
spirit.  By  day  and  by  night  he  tracked  the  footsteps  of  the 
count,  and  attacked  him  in  lonely  rooms  and  in  desolate 
places ;  and  the  servants  told  in  a  whisper  how  often,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  their  master’s  bell  rang  furiously,  and  the 
frightened  household,  rushing  to  his  room,  found  the  dog  on 
his  bod,  and  at  his  throat.  Then  they  made  vain  attempts  to 
kill  him,  but  he  always  slipped  from  their  hands,  and  the 
count  at  last,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  bade  his  people  let  the  creatui'e 
come  and  go  ns  he  would. 

One  day  in  hunting  the  count  broke  his  neck,  and  the  dog 
strangely  disappeai-ed  from  the  same  hour,  but  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  funeral  the  servants  foimd  him  dead  beneath  the 
dead  man’s  bed.  They  buried  the  count  in  the  churchyaixL 
the  dog  beneath  a  tree  in  the  garden :  but  that  same  night 
l)oth  wore  seen  back  at  Kilgoon,  the  dog  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  murderous  stairca.se,  or  passing  slowly  through  tlie  pas¬ 
sage,  smelling  at  his  master's  blood.  A  hundred  years  had 
gone  by  since  the  murder  was  done,  j-et  the  dog  was  seen 
but  yesterday,  and  the  horrid  pool  in  the  court  was  fresh  stilL 

All  this  has  taken  long  to  tell,  but  it  traversed  my  mind  in 
a  moment,  as  with  my  foot  on  the  lowest  step  I  stood  trem¬ 
bling,  and  glanced  up  the  long  dark  flight  of  stairs.  The 
candle  flickered  dismally,  and  the  cold  wind  rushed  by  us 
like  au  invisible  but  palpable  thing  in  the  darkness. 

Luckily  it  never  came  into  Margaret’s  head  to  nurse  the 
fancies  that  hannte<l  mine  in  so  many  phantom  shapes,  and  it 
I  was  her  laughing  voice  now  that  roused  me  from  my  shrinking 
dreams,  a.s  she  boldly  led  the  way  to  the  top  of  the  flight.  In 
another  moment  wo  were  in  the  nrmiery,  but  this  was  scarcely 
more  cheerful  than  the  ghostly  staircase.  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  glimmered  a  huge  and  cumbrous  contrivance  like  a 
tin  lighthouse,  which  our  grandfathers  called  a  night-light. 
It  was  barrc<l.  and  chequered,  and  pierced  with  holes,  so  that 
its  monstrous  sluulow  darkening  the  walls  made  the  room 
look  like  a  grated  dungeon.  In  the  middle  of  this  machine 
was  a  tube  tilled  with  water,  in  which  the  candle  curtseyed 
up  and  down  like  a  lank  old  maid  in  white.  As  we  shut  the 
door  she  took  a  dip  too  low,  and  incontinently  drowned  the  light 
with  a  hiss,  and  a  spite  like  a  spiteful  witch  dying  a  watery 
deatli.  .Truly  our  ancestors — good  souls — must  have  been 
very  much  afraid  of  fire. 

.\s  wo  walked  chilly  through  the  great  room,  the  white 
snow  gleamed  faintly  on  us  through  the  largo  shutterless 
windows,  and  the  feeble  cry  of  the  little  infant  struck  pain¬ 
fully  on  the  car.  The  fire  was  gone  out,  and  there  was  no 
other  light  now  save  our  solitarj'  candle. 

Margaret  pl.acod  herself  on  the  window  seat,  her  back,  of 
course,  towards  the  window.  I  sat  immediately  opposite,  and 
with  the  cradle  Ijetween  us  wo  began  a  succession  of  vigorous 
rockings,  sufficient  to  stupify  any  baby  into  giddiness  and 
sleep.  As,  however,  Margaret  kept  up  a  running  fire  of 
mimicry,  in  which,  with  her  usual  success,  she  took  off  any 
member  of  the  household,  and  this  was  answered  on  my  part 
I  by  explosions  of  laughter,  it  was  no  wonder  baby  continually 
awoke  and  screamed  afresh.  Seeing  this,  Margaret  at  last,  in 
obedience  to  my  expostulations,  eeasod  her  “  imitations,”  but 
commenced  inste.ad  a  scries  of  grimace.s,  and  met  my  gaze 
any  time  I  looked  her  way  with  a  face  either  so  perfectly 
hideous  as  to  elicit  a  scream  from  my  irascible  nerves,  or  else 


so  comical  that,  in  spite  of  my  efforts  to  restrain  my  laughter, 
I  exploded  with  a  fresh  burst,  and  baby,  consequently,  with  a 
fresh  cry. 

This  triumph  to  her  powers  was  too  delightful  to  enable 
Margaret  to  listen  to  reason,  so  seeing  all  argument  useless,  I 
kept  my  gaze  steadily  fixed  on  the  window,  and  refused  to  bo 
tempted  to  turn  my  eyes  for  an  instant  from  the  bleak  dark¬ 
ness  without. 

Deprived  of  an  audience,  JIargaret,  like  all  other  artists, 
lost  her  verve,  and  her  spirits  fl.agged.  Gradually  we  sank 
into  a  deep  silence,  broken  only  by  the  monotonous  rocking 
which  wo  continued  pcrsevoringly  to  keep  up.  I  was  giving 
way  to  a  creeping  chilliness  and  inclination  to  sleep,  when  a 
sudden  change  in  the  light  of  the  room  roused  mo  into  an 
examination  of  the  candle.  It  was  burning  what  is  technically 
called  blue,"  and  the  long  snuff  clogging  the  wick  made  the 
flame  flicker  unsteadily.  Margaret  was  nearly  asleep.  I 
stretchetl  my  .arm  across  the  cradle  to  awaken  her,  and  point¬ 
ing  to  the  candle,  motioned  to  her  to  use  the  snuffers,  the 
candlestick  being  placed  on  the  window  scat  by  her  side. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  clock  in  the  stable-tun-ct  began  to 
strike  twelve,  and  as  the  firet  reverberation  of  the  deep  lx>ll 
echoed  sadly  through  the  room,  I,  in  my  old  way,  turned  my 
eyes  again  to  the  window,  and  in  that  instant  my  blood  secaicd 
to  freeze  with  horror.  A  man’s  face  was  close  to  the  glass ! 
His  expreasion  had  something  in  it  so  fearful,  so  undelinablc, 
that  it  piissed  those  limits  of  nature  beyond  which  the  shrink¬ 
ing  flesh  falls  and  dies.  He  was  looking  not  at  u.s,  but  at 
something  beyond  us,  and  his  white  distorted  face  was  full  of 
an  unutterable  hoiTor  suggestive  of  some  unseen  power  holding 
him  under  the  influence  of  its  hideous  and  unearthly  ten-cr. 
This  /eor,  written  in  ghastly  lividness  on  his  quivering,  repul¬ 
sive  features,  was  awful  to  witnos.s,  making  the  heart  shrir.k 
and  the  blood  stand  still 

I  marked  it  all  for  a  moment  only,  for  in  the  next  ho  knew 
tliat  I  saw  him,  and  as  his  expression  changed  instantaneously, 
not  to  one  loss  ferocious  or  threatening,  but  to  something  more 
human,  ho  passed  his  right  hand  towards  his  left  arm,  and  the 
light  flashed  on  something  that  gleamed  as  ho  raised  it. 

For  one  inst.ant,  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  I  saw  the 
upraised  flashing  weapon,  the  cruel  hideous  face  licnoath  it, 
the  next  wo  were  plunged  in  total  darkness — the  candle  had 
gone  out. 

It  was  a  relief,  for  the  darkness  released  me  from  the 
fascination  of  terror  that  had  forced  mo  to  meet  that  man’s 
gaze.  I  shut  my  eyes  involuntarily.  When  I  opened  them 
again  ho  was  gone.  There  was  nothing  visible  at  tlio  window 
save  the  dark  branches  of  the  evergreens  waving  dimly, 
and  the  faint  glisten  of  the  snow,  without  which  the  dark¬ 
ness  would  have  been  black  in  its  intensity. 

I  leant  forwaifl  towards  Margaret,  and  whispered  in  a  voice 
unlike  my  own — 

“  Maggie,  the  veiy  wickedest  man  iu  the  world  wouldn’t 
hurt  a  baby,  would  he  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  not,  buflle-head !”  said  Marg.iret  astonished. 

“Como  away,  then,”  I  exclaimed  softly;  “come  away  I" 
And  I  seized  her  hand. 

“W'hat  buch-a-boo  put  the  candle  out,  I  wonder,”  said 
JIargaret  with  a  careless  laugh,  grasping  the  candlestick  and 
bringing  it  with  her. 

She  hod  seen  nothing,  she  know  nothing,  and  she  began 
jesting  on  what  she  supposed  to  lie  my  fright  at  being  left  in 
the  dark. 

“  Boo !  raw-head  and  bloody-honcs !”  said  Maggie  in  my 
car.  “Who’s  a  eowartl?” 

I  could  not  answer  her.  As  wo  felt  our  way  on  in  the 
dark  my  hair  seemed  still  to  stand  on  eud  and  my  blood  to 
bo  turned  cold  within  me.  \To  reached  the  door  just  as  the 
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last  stroke  of  twelve  from  the  slow- sounding  turret-clock  Eve,  and  all  the  servants  were  either  busy  or  enjoying  them- 
vibratod  through  the  room.  By  aid  of  the  bannister  we  selves,  so  I  accepted  the  pmushmont  of  my  carelessness — I 
traversed  the  staircase  swiftly  in  spite  of  the  pitch  darkness,  sat  in  the  cold.  But  when  the  lamp  wont  out  1  felt  a  curious 
At  the  foot  a  man’s  hand  seized  me,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground  nervousness,  a  strange  impulse  impelling  mo  to  leave  the 
like  one  dead.  room.  I  had  a  fancy  I  can’t  account  for,  that  something 

“My  dear  children,”  said  my  father’s  voice,  “don’t  bo  terrible  would  happen  if  I  stayed  thoi-o !’’ 
frightened.  I  hcanl  you  coming,  so  waited  till  you  came  “  Well,’’  observed  my  mother,  looking  up  from  her  trifle- 
down,  as  I  was  afraid  you  would  i-un  up  against  me,  or  rather  dish  with  a  moiTy  glance,  “  you  set  us  a  brave  example  of 
against  tho  lamp  I  am  carrying.”  courage,  I  miu>t  say !” 

I  had  lost  all  power  to  speak,  but  Maggie  answered —  My  father  smiled  and  went  on. 

“What,  papa,  your  lamp  gone  out  too?  Just  like  our  “I  was  reading  an  interesting  work  on  the  brain,”  he  said, 
candle!  IIow  odd!”  “and  had  just  como  to  a  chapter  on  tho  feelings  or  warnings 

Gropingly  wo  traversed  tho  unlighled  passage,  and  then  a  of  tho  instinct,  which  tho  writer  dech.red  were  coutimuilly 
burst  of  laughter,  a  stamp  of  merry  feet,  and  a  tremendous  neglected,  though  often  danger  and  oven  death  wore  tho 
rattle  on  tho  bones  greeted  us  through  tho  half-open  door  of  result  of  leaving  this  secret  voice  uiihecdo<l ;  and  he  related 
tlio  ball  Another  moment  and  wo  wore  in  tho  light,  wann  many  curious  anecdotes  in  proof  of  this,  showing  how  tho 
kitchen,  bright  with  evergreens  and  fx;mes  glowing  in  tho  bi-ain,  hiilf-awakened  to  danger,  six>ko  to  us  in  dreams, 
bhizo  of  tho  gi-eat  fire.  presentiments,  or  sudden  and  miaccountabio  resolutions  and 

I  sank  into  a  chair  unheeded,  and,  hiding  my  little  white  terrors.  Having  just  read  this,  I  was  determined,  as  far  as  I 
face  from  tho  light,  I  fell  into  a  sort  of  di-oam.  I  could  not  was  concerned,  tho  author  should  not  have  written  in  vain,  so 
tell  what  I  luul  seen.  I  felt  as  though  tho  man  himself  pi-o-  I  obeyed  my  impulse  at  once,  and  took  up  my  lamp  and 
vented  mo  from  telling — os  thougli,  with  alt  tho  strength  of  depai'ted.” 

his  cruel,  fierce  will,  he  was  binding  mine  into  an  inori  feeble-  The  cook  regarded  her  master  with  open-eyed  terror, 

ness  which  assured  my  silence.  In  this  motionless  incapacity  “I  woifldu’t  read  no  such  book,  sir,  if  I  wes  you,”  she  said, 

of  will  a  dreamy  apathy  stole  over  my  brain,  during  which  I  “  There’s  books,  so  I’ve  heered  toll,  that  raise  spirits,  and 
doubted  tho  evidence  of  my  senses.  I  said  to  myself  that  it  brings  Womens  round  a  house,  and  thic’s  waun  of  ’em,  I 
was  all  a  fancy.  Down  here,  in  this  bright  blazing  bustle  and  reckon.  I  was  down  to  au’  Nancy’s  this  mumin’  to  ta;iko 
life,  the  vision  seemed  unreal,  impossible,  and  who  would  her  down  a  caake,  and  I  streove  hard  to  maake  her  como  up 
believe  mo  if  I  siwko  of  it  ?  Feebly  my  mind  caniod  on  a  to-night  with  aal  tho  rest  of  ’em.  But  she  wedn’t  hire  of 
train  of  excuses  for  my  silence.  They  would  all  say  it  was  it — she  wedn't.  She’d  had  a  token,  sho  said,  that  her  spen'it 
another  of  my  stories.  I  was  in  the  habit  of  tolling  wonderful  wes  caalod  away.  A  little  bird  had  flyed  onto  her  room 
stories  to  my  brothers  and  sisters,  and  embarrassed  by  tho  oveiy  evening  thi’  week  paast.'  ‘And  he’s  wacting  for  ma 
invariable  question,  “Is  it  tnie?”  I  unfortunately  too  often  soul  cheel-vcan,’  she  said,  ‘to  car’  ma  up  to  heaven  on  his 
responded  that  I  had  s‘en  it  all.  Sometimes,  standing  on  a  wings.’  Would  you  caal  thic  a  /lomen  or  a  warning,  sir?” 
rock  looking  into  tho  clear  depths  of  tho  sea,  I  told  them  I  asked  cook,  in  conclusion. 

had  witnessed  tho  adveutm’cs  of  my  water  nymphs  and  ocean  father  always  listened  as  kindly  to  servants  as  ho  did 

princes ;  or,  in  tho  fleecy  clouds  of  tho  summer  sunset,  tho  to  children,  but  I  expected,  in  answer,  to  hear  poor  Aunt 
angels  of  my  tales  had  come  to  mo  and  told  mo  the  story  of  Nancy’s  superstition  rebuked.  I  was  sm-prised  then  when 
their  sufferings  on  earth.  Tho  pixies  that  sparkled  through  ho  replied  softly  that  doubtless  by  some  mysterious  presen- 
my  nairatives  I  had  seen  dancing  on  tho  lawn  in  purjdo  and  timent  tho  poor  old  woman  knew  her  end  to  bo  approaching, 
gold,  or  I  had  heard  them  at  work  down  in  tho  lonely  shafts  or  sho  would  not  so  fli-mly  have  expressed  her  conviction 
on  tlie  moor.  fhat  such  was  tho  fact. 

Thinking  of  all  this,  I  felt  sure  Maggie  would  bo  tho  first  Perhaps  in  his  deep  insight  into  our  strange  nature,  my 
to  laugh  and  declare  tho  vision  at  tho  window  was  only  ono  of  father  conceded  some  foreknowledge,  dim  and  uncertain, 
my  fimcios.  Sho  had  seen  nothing,  and  her  clear,  sharp,  to  tho  soul  through  which  camo  these  mysterious  warnings 

practic.al  senso  bora  with  it  a  weight  of  testimony  to  which  or  beliefs  which  weigh  at  times  on  us  all,  and  which  only 

my  waiTU  imaginative  nature  could  not  proteniL  Dreaming  tho  ignorant  deny  or  dospiso. 

on,  I  heard  her  tell  in  her  funniest  way  how  the  candlo  had  What  were  they  all  saying  now  ?  I  could  not  tell,  I  only 
buiTit  hlue,  just  as  if  “a  ghost  were  in  tho  room,”  and  how  in  heard  my  father’s  words — 

another  instant  it  had  gone  out,  only,  sho  bolioved,  because  “I  assure  you,  my  dear,  I  heard  footsteps  on  tho  gi’avel. 
sho  made  an  ugly  face  as  sho  was  going  to  snuff  it.  Then  The  villagers — tho  singers  would  not  como  to  tho  front  of  tho 
the  cook’s  voice  broke  on  my  car,  saying—  house — that’s  nonsense,  1 11  send  some  of  tho  servants  round 

“  Here’s  plenty  of  oil,  sir,  and  nothing  tho  matter  with  tho  to  see — or  stay,  as  they  are  all  so  happy,  I  will  not  disturb 

wick.  I  can’t  tell  how  tho  lamp  camo  for  to  go  out !”  them.  I’ll  go  myself,  and  take  only  Zoke.” 

‘•I  think  you  are  mistaken,”  answered  my  father;  “there  These  woi-ds  unlocked  my  tongue.  I  sprang  forward  and, 
nmst  lie  something  wrong,  for  it  wont  out  without  a  moment’s  clinging  to  my  fathei-’s  arm,  implored  him  not  to  go.  But 
warning.  I  was  reading  quietly,  when  I  fancied  I  heard  a  the  power  to  utter  what  I  had  seen  seemed  still  denied  me. 
step  on  tho  gravel,  and  looked  towards  the  window  to  see  My  faculties  were  numbed  by  tho  conflicting  waves  of  terror, 
what  it  was ;  hut  I  had  only  just  time  to  ramark  that  tho  shame,  doubt,  indecision  that  swept  rapidly  over  my  brain, 
shutters  wore  miclosed  when  out  went  my  lamp,  and  I  was  und  above  all,  a  nameless,  midefinable  drea<l  witliheld  mo. 
loft  in  total  darkness !”  I  stifl  saw  that  hideous  face,  and  tho  uplifted  weapon 

“You  hiul  tho  firelight?”  said  my  mother.  threatening  mo  with  death  if  I  spoke. 

“  My  dear,  when  a  person  is  raading - ”  began  my  father,  father,  my  mother — all  now  remarked  my  paleness, 

“lie  lets  tho  fire  out,  of  course !  Just  like  you.  Why  did  _ 

j-ou  not  ring  to  have  it  attended  to?” 

‘-  My  dear,”  said  my  father  in  tho  cheerful  clear  voice  that  ‘  ^evon  and  Cornwall  the  frequent  entrance  of  a  little  bird  into 
.  . . ....  .  e  .  .1  *  house  13  coDsiderea  as  an  omen  of  death.  It  cornea,  the  peasants 

now  m  middle  age  still  vibrates  kindly  on  my  oar  across  tho  ^n  her  first  upward  flight, 

gulfs  of  death  and  time,  “I  remembered  it  was  Cliristmas  and  it  flits  to  and  fro  round  the  bouse  till  the  spirit  Is  ready  to  depart. 
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my  agitation,  and  crowding  ai-ound  mo  with  kmd  words  and 
caresses  the  eold  oppression  at  my  heart  gave  way,  and  I 
found  relief  in  a  passionate  burst  of  tears. 

They  put  it  down  to  the  score  of  my  having  stayed  up  too 
late,  and  I,  exhausted  and  convulsed  with  sobs,  was  in  no 
state  to  combat  the  gonei-al  opinion.  Still  I  was  able  to 
wring  a  faithful  promise  from  my  father  that  ho  would  not 
leave  the  house,  before,  htdf-choked  with  hot  negus,  stifled 
with  kisses,  and  my  pockets  crammed  with  sweetmeats,  I 
was  half-led,  half-carried  up  to  bed,  Sarah  promising  to  stop 
with  me. 

Cn.VPTER  IIL 

The  next  morning — the  happy  Christmas  morning  to 
which  I  ha<l  looked  forward  so  long — I  was  awoke 
by  an  eager  whispering.  I  sat  up  within  my  white  cui'taius 
to  listen 

“  Murdered !”  I  heard  Sarah's  voice  say.  Good  heavens ! 
when  T 

“Last  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve,  they  think." 

I  tore  back  the  curtains,  and  seized  Sarali’s  arm. 

“  Who  is  murdered  ?”  I  screamed. 

“  Don’t  be  fiightened.  Master  Gerald,”  answered  Sarah ; 

“  it  is  poor  old  Aunt  Xancy  down  at  the  lodge.  She  was 
mm-dcred  last  night,  sometime  or  other ;  but  it  was  not 
found  out  till  about  seven  this  morning,  when  our  cart 
wanting  to  go  through  the  gate,  and  the  man  not  being 
able  to  make  her  hoar,  he  opened  the  lodge  door,  and  fomid 
her  lying  dead  on  the  planchen.'  For  a  minute,  in  the  dusk, 
he  thought  she  was  only  in  a  deadness;*  but  he  called  in 
Zeke,  who  was  in  the  cart,  and  then  in  lifting  her  up  they 
foimd  she  was  dead,  sure  enoTigh,  and  her  brains  all  scat* 
about  the  place.  The  doctor,  who  corned  as  fast  as  ho  could 
from  Kerryer  Church-town,  stiys  she  was  hit  on  the  head 
with  a  hatchet,  or  some  such  thing  as  that.  And  poor  old 
Xancy’s  own  hatchet  is  missing,  so  for  certain  tliat's  what 
the  murderer  killed  her  with,  and  he  has  taken  it  away  with 
him  or  hid  it.” 

I  fell  back  on  my  pillow.  ^Vhat  was  that  thing  that  had 
gleamed  in  the  light  last  night  as  the  murderer — I  felt  sure 
I  he  was  the  murderer — had  raised  it  to  threaten  me  ?  I 
knew  now ;  it  was  a  hatchet.  And  where  was  it  to-day  ?  Like 
a  flash  of  light  it  seemed  to  bo  revealed  to  mo  that  I  knew. 

Close  by  the  library — into  the  window  of  which  the  mur¬ 
derer  must  have  looked,  on  the  quiet  figure  of  my  father 
reading — there  was  a  narrow  path,  dark,  partly  with  the 
shade  of  many  tail  trees  and  shrubs  thickly  planted,  and 
partly  with  the  shadow  of  an  old  and  cnmibling  walk  VTo 
children  never  ran  down  that  path  to  play,  for  it  led  to  a 
deep  pit,  black  and  dangerous  itself,  but  rendered  more 
horrible  by  the  legends  of  superstitions  terror  in  which  its 
history  was  shrouded.  At  rare  intervals,  and  only  when 
a  servant  accompanied  us,  we  had  stood  on  its  dark  brink, 
and  with  cautious  step  and  fearful  liand  had  thrown  in  the 
pebbles,  whose  noise,  as  they  rattled  against  its  imknown 
sides,  or  fell  at  last  with  a  heavy  somid  into  its  black  waters, 
curdled  our  young  blood,  and  drove  the  colour  from  our  little 
blanched  faces. 

It  was  of  this  place  I  thought  now  as  I  pressed  my  hands 
on  my  burning  eyes,  to  shut  out  the  vision  of  the  Ixatchet, 
ghastly  with  blood  and  grey  tangled  hair,  that  appeared  to  me 
lying  in  silence  and  darkness  at  the  bottom  of  the  gloomy  pit. 

I  might  have  told  more  of  the  man  I  had  seen  at  the 
window ;  but  as  I  lay  pale  and  trembling,  gathering  foico  to 
speak,  Sarah  began  eagerly  to  relate  how  the  poor  old  woman 


’  Floor.  *  Faint  •  Knocked. 


had  been  found  with  the  bread-knife  in  her  hand,  tho  loaf 
lying  at  her  feet,  and  the  butter  on  the  table  sprinkled  with 
her  blood.  All  the  blows  wore  on  tho  back  of  her  head. 
The  murderer  had  stnick  her'  treacherously  while  she  was 
cutting  him  the  bread  his  poverty  or  his  hunger  demanded  of 
her. 

“And  so  cveiy  ouo  thinks,”  continued  Sarah.  “'Tis  thic 
trapesing'  vagabon’,  Phil  Thorn,  has  done  it.  lie  ■vmvs  alwis 
going  to  her  lor  tho  bread-tuid-butter  ho  was  too  lazy  to  fang* 
for  hisself,  and  .she  never  sent  'un  away  leary.*  She  has  . 
often  got  up  in  the  middle  of  tha  night  to  cut  it  off  for  'im, 
tha  gliissonbuiy'  dog !  However,  there's  waun  comfort — tha 
villain  aint  goet  nothing  by  his  deed ;  lor  though  ha  p;u;rtly 
rifled  tha  house,  ha  missed  her  little  hoard  of  cob'shans,*  lia 
ded.  And  even  ef  he’d  foimd  'em  they  was  little  enough  to 
commit  mui-dor  for — to  kill  a  poor,  dear,  kind  old  soul  like 
Au’  Xancy,  weth  no  more  oogliness*  nor  strength  in  her  than 
a  jiedupaly,”*  concluded  Sai-ah  with  a  bux'st  of  tears. 

Xow  I  was  a  very  little  child,  and  as  I  wept  bitterly  for 
poor  Xancy  I  felt  more  afraid  than  ever  of  the  frightful  face 
that  liad  glared  at  mo  the  night  lieforo,  fresh  from  the  hon-or 
of  her  blood.  I  remembered  the  menace  conveyed  in  tho 
livid,  scowling  features,  in  tho  uplifted  arm;  and  terrer 
chained  my  tongue. 

“  Ho  will  come  hero  and  murder  us  all,”  I  thought,  “  if  I 
tell  of  him.” 

.iVnd  this  was  not  an  unmitural  thought  for  a  child,  for  ho 
was  still  at  largo,  and  to  a  childish  fancy  it  seemed  ejisy  for 
him  to  commit  a  second  murdei'.  The  servants  increased  my 
fears  by  wild  tale.s  of  his  ■wickedness  and  prowess. 

During  the  few  days  that  elapsed  before  this  stranger  and 
tramp  (Phil  Thom)  was  discovered  and  lodged  in  prison,  my 
secret  weighed  heavily  on  my  heart,  and  my  dread  of  him 
was  so  groat  that  I  could  not  bear  to  bo  left  alone  or  to  lose 
sight  of  my  father  and  mother  for  a  moment.  His  vengeance, 

I  thought,  would  fall  not  on  me,  but  on  them.  “  Tell,"  I 
could  hear  him  whisper,  “  and  Pll  kill  them  both !”  And  to 
my  imaginative  mind,  fanciful  and  superstitious,  it  appeared 
likely  that  some  demon  hcljied  him,  and  would  cniry  the  tale 
to  his  ears,  if  I  dared  to  confess  that  I  had  seen  him. 

When  I  hoard  ho  was  in  gaol  I  breathed  more  fi-ooly.  I 
played  again,  or  I  climbetl  my  favom-ito  fir-treo  for  a  safer 
solitude  than  the  grounds  could  give  me,  and  hid  among  its 
dark  green  foliage  with  my  beloved  books.  Yet  even  now  I 
said  nothing  of  the  horrible  vision  at  tho  window,  partly  from 
tho  trembling  repugnance  I  experienced  oven  to  think  of  it, 
and  partly  from  a  belief,  natural  to  a  superstitious  child 
brought  up  in  tho  midst  of  legends  and  ghosts,  that  his  spirit 
would  return  to  haunt  mo  if  I  helped  to  h<ang  him. 

But  now  came  the  dre.adful  nows  that  Phil  Thoni  was 
discharged;  there  was  not  sufliicient  evidence  for  his  com¬ 
mittal,  and  tho  missing  hatchet  could  nowhere  bo  found.  I 
was  terror-stricken.  In  cvei’y  gust  of  wind  that  moaned  and 
lingered  dismally  in  our  old  ghostly  house,  in  every  croaking 
stair  or  j.arring  door,  I  hoard  the  nuu-derer's  stop  or  voice  .and 
felt  his  presence.  In  eveiy  passing  shadow,  in  every  timo- 
■wom  portrait  on  tho  walls,  I  saw  his  frightful  face  glaring 
down  on  mo  with  fierce  and  threatening  hate. 

How  often  in  the  gloomy  evenings  in  passing  through  tho 
long  lonely  passages,  or  creeping  frightened  up  the  great 
hollow-sounding  stair.s,  my  flesh  has  ci-ept  ujwn  my  bones, 
and  my  ho.art  stood  still,  as  our  quiet  cat  purred  against 


'  Walking  in  a  slouching  way.  *  Earn.  *  Empty. 

*  A  term  of  reproach— origin  unknown  to  the  writer. 

*  Savings. 

*  The  word  “ugly,”  or  “ugliness,"  is  often  used  in  Cornwali  to 
express  any  kind  of  wickedness  or  ill-temper. 

'  Cornish  for  a  tomtit. 
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iny  foot,  or  our  jX)or  dog  Fairplay  jumped  up  to  lick  my 
chock ! 

I  could  not  have  home  this  long ;  but  in  February,  when 
our  westom  smi  was  shining  warmly  upon  banks  of  prim¬ 
roses  and  violets,  wo  heard  that  Phil  Thom  was  gone  over 
the  Boa. 

As  the  distance  lengthened  between  us  and  the  escaped 
assiissin,  so  did  my  tranquillity  return.  Perhaps  he  ceased  to 
bear  always  in  his  brain  the  imago  of  the  little  child  who  had 
seen  him  ghastly  from  his  deed,  with  the  betraying  weapon 
in  his  hand ;  and  as  I  faded  from  his  brain  so  did  ho  from 
mine,  ivnd  the  wonderful  power  and  sympathy  that  links  brain 
to  bniin  eeasi'd  to  magnetise  or  pai'alyse  mo  into  teiTor  and 
silence. 

Ho  had  won  the  victoiy.  In  the  silence  of  his  cell,  in  the 
noise  of  the  crowded  court,  all  his  thoughts  must  have  boon 
concentrated  on  the  little  child  who  held  his  life  in  his  hand. 
All  the  foj"co  of  his  desire,  his  passion,  his  will,  must  have 
been  united  in  the  wish  to  keep  me  silent.  And  in  all  the 
tortuj'e,  the  anguisli,  the  foiir,  beneath  which  I  writhed  I  had 
not  spoken. 

Ho  was  safe  now  across  the  sea,  his  name,  his  identity  lost, 
and  his  wicked  brain  relaxed  the  tight  fibres  of  thought  that 
l)oimd  my  image  to  him  with  murderous  desires  of  revenge 
and  hate.  Ho  flung  me  off  frem  him,  and  I  grow  happy  and 
tranquil 

Gradually  the  hot  steam  of  that  cniel  murder  was  lost  in 
the  sheen  of  the  smnmer  sky.  The  fair  fresh  leaves  that 
shook  fragiunt  in  tho  breeze  and  the  llowei's  that  starred  the 
earth  covered  poor  Nancy's  idood,  and  she  was  forgotten. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

E.IRS  passed  away.  Wo  left  Cornwall,  and  I  was  a 
groat  boy,  nearly  fifteen,  when  riding  out  one  day  with 
a  brother  a  year  or  two  younger  than  myself,  my  pony  lost 
a  shoe.  We  stopped  at  tho  first  village  to  have  it  replaced, 
and  in  the  little  parlour  of  tho  inn  I  took  up  an  old  paper  to 
beguile  tho  time.  I  was  interested  when  I  found  it  was  a 
Cornish  journal  •''^id  I  went  on  reading  though  it  was  dated 
i  some  months  back.  But  what  was  my  smpriso  when  turning 
'  tho  pjgo  I  s;iw  a  long  account  of  Phil  Thom’s  second  arrest, 

I  his  committal  this  time,  his  trial  and  subsequent  acquittal ! 

I  Ho  had  enlisted  Tmder  a  false  name,  had  gone  to  one  of  the 
j  colonies,  and  after  some  years’  service  had  l)oen  invalided 
I  home.  On  board  ship,  during  tho  voyage,  ho  was  seized  with 
1  fever,  and  in  his  deluium  raved  of  a  mui-dorod  woman — 
i  murdered  treacherously  while  she  was  charitably  cutting 
I  bread  for  him.  With  gasping  breath  ho  told  how  ho  hatl 
I  come  softly  behind  her,  and  stmek  her  down  with  her  own 
1  luitchet,  which  ho  had  found  on  tho  table ;  then  with  mad 
I  laughs  and  curses  ho  spoke  of  his  hmiied  search  for  her 
money,  his  disappointment,  and  flight.  In  shuddering  terror 
ho  screamed  that  her  spirit  was  haunting  him,  and  ho  pointed 
with  shaking  finger  to  where  she  stood  ghastly  by  his  bod 
silent  but  accusing.  On  tho  night  of  tho  murder,  ho  said, 
she  had  followed  him  everywhere.  No  sooner  had  ho  strack 
her  down  dead  tlian  she  stood  upright  by  his  side,  and  it  was 
tho  horror  of  her  presence  that  hindered  him  from  finding 
tho  little  hoai'd  for  which  ho  had  killed  her.  In  his  wild 
flight  she  accompanied  him,  standing  over  him  in  tho  woods 
where  ho  lurked,  or  beckoning  to  him  from  lighted  windows 
of  houses  roimd  which  ho  hovered. 

On  tho  aiTival  of  tho  ship  into  port  tho  horrified  listeners 
gave  him  into  ciistody.  In  gaol  ho  recovered,  and  in  tho 
hardness  of  renewed  health  denied  the  raving  of  his  fever. 


On  his  trial  there  was  little  evidence  could  bo  brought 
agiiinst  him,  and  theso  delirious  wanderings  counted  for 
nothing.  Tho  murderer  was  again  at  large. 

I  rode  homo  hastily,  .and  related  to  my  father  the  strange 
vision  I  had  seen  at  the  window  on  that  Christmas  Eve — the 
night  of  tho  murdei’. 

Ho  questioned  mo  closely,  and  discoveiing  I  could  not 
vontm’o  to  swoai’  that  tho  gleaming  weapon  held  in  tho  man’s 
hand  was  a  liatchet,  and  dooming  it  most  improbable  that  at 
this  distance  of  time  I  could  identify  tho  homblo  face  of  that 
night,  with  tho  bronzed  and  changed  features  of  tho  soldier 
Phil  Thom,  ho  judged  it  best  to  lot  things  rest  ns  they  wore. 

And  to  this  day  tho  mimder  remains  unpunished  ;  but  I, 
thmking  of  it,  often  wonder  if  the  silence  of  a  child  siivod 
tho  mmalcror,  and  I  a.sk  myself  by  what  power  I  was  numbed 
and  tongue-tied.  And  who  can  account  by  .any  philosophy 
for  tho  sudden  extinguishing  of  tho  lights  in  both  rooms,  as 
tho  assassin’s  face  touched  tho  glass?  Did  this  circumstance 
hinder  tho  commission  of  a  succession  of  crimes,  by  inter¬ 
posing  a  providential  d.arknoss  between  our  lives  and  his 
desixjrato  hand? 

I  ciumot  tell  There  are  mysteries  abro.ad  and  around  ns 
everywhere,  which  the  doeiiest  efforts  of  human  thought  have 
not  yet  answered. 

Sometimes  a  vision  of  the  hatchet,  rusty  with  tho  blood  of 
tho  only  human  Iwing  that  was  kind  to  tho  wanderer  Phil 
Thora,  floiits  before  mo  unfouml  Tmthought  of,  lying  at  tho 
bottom  of  tho  old  gloomy  well 

Is  it  there  1 

I  believe  so,  but  neither  time  nor  chance  in  this  world  will 
ever  toll 

- ♦ - 

The  Theatre  sivce  Shakspeare.— In  tho  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  tho  greatest  of  all  dramatists,  Shakspeare,  wrote  and 
acted ;  but  in  the  succeeding  reign  Ben  Jonson’s  masks  and 
shows  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  impure  works  gained 
ground  on  the  degraded  public  taste.  Tho  Puritans  swept 
the  drama  from  England.  In  IGIS  not  only  to  act  plays 
but  even  to  witness  them  was  a  penal  offence.  Under 
Charles  II.  tho  grossest  vice  took  possession  of  the  stage, 
for  tho  manners  of  tho  day  were  represented  on  it  with  a 
levity  devoid  of  all  shame  or  remorse.  But  there  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  in  human  nature  which  revolts  from  tho  aspect  of 
vice,  and  society  always  contains  a  certain  leaven  of  good 
sure  in  time  to  leaven  the  whole  mass.  Gradually,  there¬ 
fore,  did  tho  abominable  Restoration  dramatists  give  way  to 
such  writers  as  Addison,  Young,  Thompson,  Johnson,  <I;c. ;  and 
Garrick,  by  his  splendid  delineation  of  Shakspeare’s  characters, 
drew  the  public  heart  to  our  long-slighted  immortal  bard. 
Since  its  corruption  under  Charles  II.  tho  dramatic  stream 
has  been  undergoing  a  continual  purification  as  by  filtration 
What  is  coarse  has  been  gradually  held  back,  till  now  the 
waters  flow  sparkling,  pure,  and  refreshing.  Even  within 
the  last  thirty  years  a  great  change  is  observable.  Whereas 
in  the  days  of  George  IV.  it  was  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
go  to  tho  play  without  having  her  modesty  shocked,  in 
those  happy  days  of  Victoria  such  blushes  are  seldom  called 
up.  Even  in  tho  broadest  farce  the  moral  of  the  piece  is 
good ;  appeal  is  mado  to  feelings  natural  and  right ;  vices  are 
held  up  not  to  laughter,  but  to  detestation ;  and  foibles  are  not 
glossed  over,  but  ridiculed.  One  of  tho  names  most  honour¬ 
ably  distinguished  for  effecting  theatre  reform  is  that  of 
Macroady.  Not  only  did  he  introduce  tho  nobler  styles  of 
plays,  but  he  protected  ns  far  as  ho  could  both  actresses  and 
audience  from  contact  with  classes  of  persons  whoso  presence 
used  before  bis  day  to  infest  the  green-room  and  disgraeo  tho 
saloon. 
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Familiar  Lines. 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“THE  MEBRT  MAIDS  OF  ENGLAND,  HOW  BEACTIFUL  THET  ABE !" 

rpiIE  truest  and  liest  beauty  we  have  been  always  taught 
X  — especially  by  ugly  professors  and  passe  dowagers — is 
in  tho  mind  and  the  heart.  There  is  much  truth  in  it.  Of 
what  availed  all  the  personal  charms  of  the  fair  huly  courted 
by  lliquet  with  tho  Tuft  while  she  could  utter  nothing  but 
the  silliest  of  platitudes  and  was  well  qualified  for  tho  very 
first  vacancy  in  an  idiot  asylum?  Did  not  her  plain  sister 
win  all  he.arts?  Were  not  all  tho  matrimonial  propositions 
made  to  her — ^her  want  of  personal  attraction  altogether 
forgotten  in  tho  intelligence  of  her  remarks  and  the  s]>right- 
liuess  of  her  manner?  But  in  course  of  time  the  fair  sister 
was  endowed  with  wit  and  wisdom.  Then  a  change  came 
over  the  nuptial  market.  She  was  at  a  premiiun,  and  her 
plain  sister  at  a  discount.  This  was  but  natural.  She  became 
the  incarnation  of  tho  Athenian  notion  of  perfection — a 
beautiful  mind  in  a  beautiful  body.  What  more  could  one 
desii'o  ? 

And  this  is  exactly  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  have 
to  regard  the  subject  under  consideration — “  The  merry  maids 
of  England,  how  l>eautiful  they  are !”  The  pencil  of  the  clever 
artist  has  given  us  a  face  calculated  to  set  tho  hcai'ts  of  all 
eligible  bachelors  in  a  flutter.  Is  it  a  fancy  picture,  or  does 
the  original  move  as  a  divine  presence  through  the  world? 
Is  she  married?  '\\'hei'o  does  she  reside?  What  swollen 
rivers  and  lofty  moimtains  shall  separate  us  from  her?  Arc 
we  not  pi-ejiared  to  foixl  tho  one  and  scale  the  other — to 
expunge  impossible  from  our  vocabulary  ?  O  beautiful  and 
adored  one,  smile  on  my  suit — sweet  spirit,  hoar  my  prayer ! 
Drink  to  mo  only  with  thine  eyes — or  whisper  mo  one 
gcod-byo ! 

But  while  the  artist  gives  the  picture,  and  firmly  declines 
to  furnish  any  information  as  to  tho  original,  tho  familiar  line 
speaks  of  that  which  no  artist  can  depict.  Tho  maid  is 
beautiful,  but  she  is  also  rneny,  and  this  woivl  merry  is  to  bo 
accepted  in  its  highest  sense.  Not  only  piy,  frolicsome, 
lively — full  of  good- humour  and  slightly  fond  of  a  little  bit  of 
innocent  mischief — but  merry  with  tho  merriment  which  is 
allied  to  wisdom.  Always  contented,  always  kindly  thought¬ 
ful,  always  sympathetic,  always  cheerful — her  laughter  like 
sunshine  on  the  deep  blue  sea. 

We  pause  to  apjrcal  to  you,  English  brethren,  as  to  whether 
in  your  experience  you  have  ever  soon  such  a  one  as  this 
picture  in-esonts  and  the  lino  suggests?  Ah,  Snodfaco! — of 
tho  blue  eyes  and  the  .auburn  hair — you  have  seen  her ;  you 
are  in  love  with  her.  Don’t  tell  me,  man,  you  are  not.  Why 
do  you  go  whore  she  goes  ?  ^^■hy  have  you  left  flowers  at  her 
door?  ^Vhy,  when  you  have  bidden  her  farewell,  even  at  a 
carnal  party,  has  your  hand  trembled  ?  And  why  have  visions 
of  her  sweet  face  banished  sleep  from  your  pillow  ?  Yes,  man, 
you  ai-e  in  love — and  not  hopelessly;  her  hand  trembled  a 
little.  She  did  not  sleep  much  that  night,  and  your  withered 
flowers  are  treasimed  in  a  private  album.  And  you,  with  tho 
cui'ly  locks  and  big  moustache — you  are  in  love  with  her  also ! 
Poor  Adonis,  there  is  no  chance  for  thee !  Though  thou  sigh 
like  a  furnace,  though  thou  write  sonnets  to  thy  mistress's 
eyebrow,  'twill  be  all  in  vain !  Her  heart  it  is  another’s,  and  she 
never  can  be  thine !  And  you — you  of  broad,  good-hmnoured 
face,  on  which  forty  years  sit  lightly — have  you,  too,  an  eye 
for  the  beautiful,  and  has  tho  merry  ’maiden  charms  for 
you? 

“Well,  not  exactly  that,”  you  say,  “but  she  is  so  like  what 
my  Old  woman  at  homo  was  twenty  years  sinc-e.  Bless  you, 
she  carries  her  good  looks  still,  though  stouter  th.an  she  was, 
and  half-a-score  of  boys  and  girls  call  her  mother.  Not  a  grey 


hair,  not  a  wrinkle— she  says  there  are,  but,  bless  you,  they  are 
only  exaggerated  dhuples — and  as  full  of  spirits  as  when  a 
certain  bold-faced  youngster  kissed  her  under  a  little  bit  of 
mistletoe  liehind  a  curtain  and  had  to  talk  it  over  afterwards 
over  so  long.”  And  you,  sir — there  is  a  pleasant  smile  on  your 
face,  though  there  are  fears  in  your  eyes  as  you  gaze  on 
this  picture — why ?  “So  like,”  you  say,  “ so  very  like  my 
daughter  Fan!  Poor  de.ar  Fan — the  light  of  my  homo,  tho 
joy  of  my  heart!”  “Badly  married?”  “Oh,  no,  no,”  you 
answer;  “not  so  bail  as  that.”  A  smile  comes  through  your 
tears — sunshine  through  raindrops  painting  the  hopeful  iris.  I 
“  Poor  dear  Fan  is  happy.  God  took  her — from  tho  father  on  | 
earth  to  the  Father  in  Heaven.” 

“  Merry  maids  of  England,  how  beautiful  they  are !”  And 
shall  we  construe  this  into  a  covert  slur  on  tho  maidens  of 
other  lands  ?  Tnith  forbid !  Scotia  can  show  us  hissies  fair, 
and  Scotia’s  bards  can  sing  their  praises,  for  great  is  their 
inspiration!  What  lass  is  like  tho  Lass  of  Gowrio,  except 
fair  Annie  Laurie,  for  whom  to  lay  down  and  die  was  tho 
consummation  of  earthly  bliss  ?  And  who  can  recount  so  ably 
the  merit  of  Caledonia’s  (and  everybody  elso’s)  daughters  as 
the  .\yiehiro  ploughman  ?— 

“  There's  nought  but  care  on  ev'iy  ban'. 

In  ev'ry  hour  that  passes,  O ; 

What  signifles  the  life  o'  man. 

An'  'twere  na  for  the  lasses,  O  f 

“  Auld  Nature  swears,  the  lovely  dears 
Her  noblest  work  she  classes,  O; 

Her  'prentice  hau'  she  tried  on  man. 

An'  then  she  made  the  lasses.  O'." 

And  shall  we  forget  the  daughters  of  Erin  ?  Can  wo  ? 
No !  not  while  we  have  eyes  for  beauty  and  oars  that  can  be 
charmed  by  the  melody  of  sweet  sounds!  O  Kathleen 
Slavoumeen! — 0  Peggy  of  tho  Low-hacked  Car! — O  Kate 
Kearney  who  dwelt  near  Killarnoy ! — O  Ella  who  lived  in  the 
Bower ! — O  Chaiming  Judy  Callaghan ! — tho  poets  have  sung 
yotir  charms  and  wodded  their  poetry  to  exquisite  melodics — 
songs  that  might  bo  sung  by  a  lover,  or  that  in  their  beautiful 
simplicity  make  us  ask  for  more. 

And  tho  daughters  of  tho  Principality  are  not  to  bo 
neglected.  Who  has  not  heard  of  tho  charms  of  Jenny 
Jones,  for  whom  a  cei-tain  Edward  Morgan,  whose  residence 
was  Llangollen,  professed  tho  deepest  attachment?  Jemiy 
was  only  a  sample  of  her  countrywomen.  With  their  quaint 
attire,  and  their  tall  hats,  and  their  native  dialect,  which 
sounds  very  sweetly  when  spoken  by  pretty  lips,  they 
need  fear  no  rivalry  from  their  Saxon,  Gallic,  or  Celtic 
sisters.  All  have  atti'octions  of  their  own,  and  a  variety  is 
cliaiming. 

Tho  ladies  of  La  Bello  Franco  aro  beautiful!  Wo  know 
what  you  would  say  about  fine  feathers  and  lino  birds.  Wo 
miderstand  the  allusion  to  refer  to  their  tasteful  elegance  of 
attire,  and  wo  candidly  confess  that  tho  English  maidens  aro 
more  to  our  own  fancy;  but  this  may  bo  an  insular  preju¬ 
dice.  So  it  may  be  when  wo  state  that  we  are  not  enthralled 
by  the  attractions  of  the  Italian  ladies.  We  can  never  thmk 
of  Juliet  being  really  an  Italian;  but  wo  have  no  like  diffi¬ 
culty  with  the  feminino  Borgias.  Even  the  Spanish  ladies, 
as  seen  in  veil  and  mantilla  under  tho  chequered  shadows  of 
tho  moonlit  orange-grove,  fail  to  attract  us.  Wo  question 
whether  the  Maid  of  Athens  would  have  stolon  our  heart 
while  there  was  a  young  and  pretty  girl  in  England,  Scotland, 
L'cland,  or  Wales  to  contend  for  that  prize.  But  all  this  may, 
as  wo  have  alrc.ady  intimated,  bo  a  more  insular  prejudice ; 
and  this  conclusion  forces  itself  upon  us  tho  more  strongly 
as  we  feel  that  deficiency  of  respect  for  Yankee  girls  and 
coloured  Dinahs  which  they  doubtless  deserve.  The  bard 
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tunes  his  lyre  (banjo !)  to  an  amatory  strain,  and  in  quaint 
but  expressive  language  pours  forth  his  admiration  for  liis 
Mary  Anne ;  he  urges  upon  Polly  to  try  him,  and  his  delin¬ 
quencies  aix:  exposed  by  the  lady  who  bobs  aroimd.  Nearly 
all  the  true  and  beautiful  girls  seem  to  have  died  early — Lily 
Dale,  and  Ellen  Bayne,  and  Eulalie,  and  many  others,  all,  no 
doubt,  possessed  of  great  pci-sonal  attractions — attractions 
which  still  form  the  theme  of  the  minstrel's  ai  t. 

Still,  taking  as  wide  a  range  as  there  and  back  again,  we 
arrive  at  no  other  conclusion  than  that  for  young  English¬ 
men  young  Englishwomen  are  especially  adapted — that  no 
other  country  can  yield  maidens  at  ouce  so  merry  and  so 
Ireautiful ;  therefore  the  upspringiug  generation  need  not 
run  far  for  wives.  Too  prone  ore  we  to  lift  our  noses  in  the 
air  and  look  abroad  for  far-off  wondeiu.  Wo  should  all  bo 
wiser  and  happier  if  we  accepted  wliat  was  nearer  homo.  My 
brethren,  look  roimd  on  the  merry  maids  of  Enghuid ! — 
observe  how  beautiful  they  are !  Seek  partners  for  the  dance 
of  life ;  the  musicians  in  the  little  gallery  yonder  are  reaily  to 
begin.  You  must  dance,  and  consider  how  awkward — not  to 
say  ridiculous — to  have  to  dance  without  a  partner ! 

A  som'  friend  adds  the  following — ho  is  very  surly; 
nothing  agrees  with  him,  and  he  agi-ces  with  nobody : — 

Stuff  and  nonsense ! — men-y  maids,  indeed !  Giggling 
hoydens— that  would  bo  nearer  the  mark.  I  know  all  about 
them.  I  have  watched  a  cluster  of  them — all  crinoline  and 
ringlets,  buzzing  like  so  many  bluebottles  over  an  unques¬ 
tionable  bit  of  meat.  What  was  it?  Scandal,  of  course! 
Miss  Somebody  or  other  had  been  caught  out — Miss  Some¬ 
body’s  chief  fault  that  of  being  prettier  than  her  eritics.  And 
while  they  all  agi-eed  that  she  was  bad — did  not  they  love 
each  other?  Each  one  of  these  girls  was  downright  cruel 
and  delighted  in  cruelty.  Of  com-se  they  could  only  exercise 
their  barbarity  on  fools — that  is  to  say,  the  men  who  came 
courting,  but  with  these  unhappy  beings  they  wci'o  ruthless 
despots.  They  would  encourage  some  man  they  meant — to 
use  their  own  phrase — to  “throw  over."  They  would  smile 
on  him,  sit  by  him,  dance  with  him,  compliment  him,  modestly 
receive  his  silly  attentions,  and,  when  ho  thought  it  was  all 
perfectly  straightforward,  and  that  ho  had  nothing  to  do  but 
ask  and  have,  meet  him  with  chilling  frost,  and  plimgc  him 
into  the  depths  of  despair.  What  songs  of  triumph  rang  through 
the  boudoir  among  this  bevy  of  young  damsels,  while  he — the 
victim — lay  on  his  couch  hi  his  desolate  lodgings  groaning 
with  a  broken  heart  and  a  splitting  headache ! 

Perhaps  when  you  wore  younger  than  you  are  now  you 
may  have  seen  Mr.  Shaksjioaro’s  “Meriy  Wives  of  Windsor.” 
They  behaved  verj’  badly  to  jxior  Jack  Faletaff;  covered  him 
with  foul  linen  in  a  buck-basket,  made  him  play  the  part  of  a 
demon  huntsman,  and  got  him  a  somid  di-ubbing.  This  was 
what  merri/  wives  could  do,  but  it  was  as  nothing  to  what 
merry  maids  W'ould  have  done.  They  would  have  had  no 
mercy — they  never  have — on  the  men,  or  on  each  other. 
Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  this  of  English  girls  only — I  mean 
it  for  girls  all  over  the  world,  excepting  in  those  countries 
where  they  are  kept  in  a  state  of  rigorous  tutelage,  and  arc  at 
all  events  compelled  to  bo  decently  respectful  to  the  nobler 
sex. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  girls  three  hundred  years  ago  were 
much  better  than  they  are  now.  I’ll  tell  you  why.  They 
were  kept  in  their  proper  place.  They  never  ventured  to  sit 
down  in  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  guardians  without 
being  invited  to  do  so.  They  never  spoke  without  they  were 
spoken  to,  and  the  least  approach  to  rudeness  procured  for 
them  a  basting  with  the  long  handle  of  the  feather  fans 
always  carried  by  papa  and  manima,  and  which  you  may  see 
in  ancient  pictures.  They  never  tormented  visitors  by  thrum¬ 
ming  on  the  spinet — the  old  piano— as  girls  do  now.  They 


never  made  your  head  ache  with  them  chatter  and  giggle,  as 
girls  do  now,  and  they  Dover,  in  a  well-regulated  family,  took 
the  Uberty  of  fulling  in  love,  of  accepting  or  refusing  a  suitor, 
except  under  papa’s  direction — as  girls  do  now  I 

There  is  only  one  thing  about  the  girls  of  the  present  day 
that  is  to  me  at  all  satisfactory.  I  knota  they  are  overdoing 
it !  The  Registrar-General’s  report  on  marriages  shows  it 
plainly.  They  are  getting  old— husbandless.  I’m  glad  of  it  I 
I  am  glad  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  men — they  are  all  saved 
from  martyrdom ;  and  I  am  vindictively  gliul  of  it  on  accormt 
of  the  women.  Their  winter  is  coming,  and  there  will  be  no 
fuel  for  their  heai-th !  Said  a  merry  maid,  threescore  years 
old,  to  mo,  “You  ought  to  get  married.”  Said  I,  “Y'ou  have 
not  set  mo  the  example.”  Said  she,  “I  wish  to  Heaven  I 
had !  I  might  have  married  when  I  was  young,  but  I  was 
always  looking  for  a  bettor  offer.”  “  Crooked  stick  at  last,” 
said  I.  “Worse,”  said  she— “no  stick  at  all!'' 

- ♦ - 


IIONITOX  LACE. 

Tub  application  of  Honiton  sprigs  upon  bobbin  not  has 
been  of  late  years  almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  modern 
guipure.  The  sprigs,  when  made,  are  sewn  upon  a  piece  of 
blue  paper,  and  then  united  either  on  the  pillow  by  “  cut- 
works”  or  “purlings,”  or  else  joined  with  the  needle  by 
various  stitches — lacet  point,  reseau,  outwork,  button-hole 
stitch  (the  most  effective  of  all),  and  purling,  which  is  made 
by  the  yard. 

The  Honiton  lace-makers  show  great  aptitude  in  imi¬ 
tating  the  Brussels  designs,  which  they  execute  with 
faithful  accuracy.  A  lappet  made  this  year  by  Mrs.  Tread- 
win,  of  Exeter,  is  an  exquisite  specimen  of  the  Brussels  stylo 
of  lace ;  but  it  must  nevertheless  bo  regretted  the  workers 
do  not  adhere  to  the  “  old  Honiton  sprig,”  which  has  been 
scarcely  surpassed  oven  by  the  lace-makers  of  Brabant.  A 
now  branch  of  industry  has  lately  opened  to  the  Devonshire 
lace-mnker,  that  of  restoring  or  remaking  old  lace.  Ttio 
splendid  mantles,  tunics,  and  flounces  which  enrich  the  s'uop- 
windows  of  the  great  lace-dealers  of  London  are  mostly 
concocted  from  old  fragments  by  the  Devonshire  laco-workers. 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  ingenuity  they  display  in  rearranging 
the  “  old  rags” — and  such  they  are — sent  from  London  for 
restoration.  Carefully  catting  out  the  designs  of  the  old 
work,  they  sow  them  upon  a  paper  pattern  of  the  shape 
required.  The  “modes,”  or  fancy  pitches,  are  dexterously 
restored,  any  deficient  flower  supplied,  and  the  whole  joined 
together  on  the  pillow. 

The  Honiton  lace  at  the  International  Exhibition 
of  18G2,  though  exquisite  in  quality  and  workmanship, 
could  ill  bear  comparison  with  the  fabrics  of  Franco  and 
Belgium.  The  designs  were  crowded  and  spiritless — 
heavy  medallions,  and  clumsy  arabesques  encircled  with 
bouquets  of  flowers,  poor  imitations  of  nature.  It  is  from 
this  neglect  in  their  patterns  that  Honiton  has  fallen  in 
public  estimation.  While  a  woman  who  passes  her  life  in 
making  one  Trolly  or  Valenciennes  design  acquires  a  pro- 
flciency  over  those  who  change  their  work,  the  sprig-maker, 
in  course  of  time,  becomes  careless,  is  apt  to  disturb  her 
pattern,  misplace  her  pins,  and  so  depart  from  her  original 
design  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  sprig  is  no  longer 
to  bo  recognised. — The  History  of  Luce.  By  Mrs.  Bury 
Palliser.  (Sampson  Low,  Son,  and  ‘Marston). — [A  review  of 
this  interesting  volume  will  appear  in  our  next  number, 
illustrated  with  woodcuts  from  the  book  itself,  of  Honiton, 
Bedford,  Buckinghamshire  point,  D.ilecarlian,  and  other  laces, 
which  the  exigencies  of  space  will  not  permit  us  to  publish 
this  month.] 
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TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 

DUCATIOX  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — teaching  of 
the  past,  and  teaching  for  the  future — indeed,  we  may 
sometimes  say  two  sorts,  as  many  teachers  and  systems 
altogether  neglect  the  future,  and  extend  their  operations  to 
nothing  beyond  giving  information  of  the  past.  These, 
however,  whether  they  bo  teachers  or  systems,  are  rapidly 
becoming  of  the  past  themselves;  they  are  growing  fewer 
every  day,  and  with  them,  therefore,  we  have  fortunately 
little — and  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  the  next  generation  will  have 
less — to  do. 

Recognised  education,  then,  may  be  said  to  be  comjx)sed  of 
those  two  things,  and  accordingly  as  each  has  its  proper  place 
and  its  proper  ]x>rtion  of  time  regulated  by  the  circumstances, 

I  abilities,  and  duties  of  the  taught,  so  the  education  is  good  or 
bad.  It  cannot  be  iminteresting  to  readers  of  a  publication 
\  like  this  to  inquire  how  far  the  education  of  one  portion  of  the 
community — namely,  middle-class  Englishwomen — is  con¬ 
ducted  on  this  principle  of  a  just  allotment  of  time  and  attention. 

That  method  which  consisted  in  storing  the  memory  with 
a  mass  of  learning  and  information  that  just  accompanied  the 
possessor  to  the  threshold  of  life,  either  to  leave  him  altogether 
at  that  point,  or,  if  pres  i  ved,  to  be  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  the  weight  which  retarded  his  usefulness  in  life 
rather  than  the  spui-  which  urged  him  on,  has  heretofore 
always  prevailed  more  in  the  teaching  given  to  men  thim 
women.  >Miatover  other  faults  belonged  to  the  education  of 
women,  it  has  had  the  advantage  here.  Now  that  it  has 
become  the  fa.shion  to  complain  of  the  disabilities  which 
women  labour  under  from  not  having  received  equal  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  with  men,  it  is  well  to  recollect  this. 
IVhethor  the  com-se  pm-su.^d  at  different  times  in  the  teaching 
of  women,  or  the  many  aci-omplishments  which  have  been  at 
various  periods  considered  necessary  to  make  a  young  lady 
callable  of  adorning  society,  were  calculated  to  fulfil  the 
desired  object — whether  they  were  suited  to  her  talents,  her 
position  in  life,  and  so  forth — they  wore  at  least  intended  to 
be  so.  They  were  meant  to  be  brought  into  practice  at  a 
future  period  and  to  accompany  her  thi-ough  succeeding 
years,  while  men — ^most  men  at  least — were  presumed  if  not 
expected  to  i-ub  off  the  dust  of  the  schools  before  they  could 
be  fitted  to  enter  the  world.  Ladies  might  pai-ade  their 
proficiency  in  broadstitch,  cross,  and  change,”  or  challenge 
competition  in  “working  upon  catgut,  cutting  paper,  and 
telling  fortunes  on  the  cai'ds,”  while  if  a  gentleman  aired  his 
logic  or  exhibited  his  classiciil  attainments  by  “  a  question  or 
two  from  the  ancients,”  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  being 
laughed  at.  My  dear  ladies,  when  next  you  vent  a  pathetic 
complaint  or  indulge  in  an  indignant  retrospect  of  the  little 
your  grandmothers  were  allowed  to  learn,  pray  remember  the 
great  deal  your  grandfathers  had  to  unlearn,  and  admit  that 
men  also  have  had  difficulties  to  encounter  in  the  race  for 
knowledge  and  power. 

But  middle-class  Englishwomen  of  the  present  day,  is 
their  education  conducted  with  a  view  to  future  usefulness  ? 
_  and,  being  so,  is  it  calculated  to  fulfil  that  end  ?  Or,  in  the 
increasing  desire  to  assimilate  it  to  the  education  received  by 
men,  is  it  actually  retrograding  while  theirs  has  been 
advancing — tending,  in  fact,  to  the  accumulation  merely  of 
a  store  of  ill-digested  learning  without  reference  to  its  present 
or  future  utility  ?  and,  if  so,  is  such  a  system  more  or  loss 
pernicious  now  than  it  might  have  been  at  a  former  period  ? 
These  questions  must  be  asked  and  answered  before  it  can  bo 
decided  whether  women  are  partaking  in  all  the  benefits 
which  ought  to  be  derived  to  society  from  the  more  correct 
opinions  entertained  on  this  subject  at  the  present  day  by 


those  whose  opinions  can-y  the  weight  of  authority.  Without 
joining  in  a  crusade  against  “accomplishments,”  it  may  bo 
safely  said  that  one-half  of  the  women  who  enter  on  life 
“accomplisihed”  after  a  few  years  of  occupation  in  its  business 
and  duties  have  let  slip  almost  every  art  the  knowledge  or 
practice  of  which  went  to  make  up  that  comprehensive  term ; 
and,  without  waging  war  against  “solid  acquirements,”  as 
governesses  call  them,  it  may  with  as  much  truth  be  affirmed 
that  nearly  an  equal  number  of  those  who  start  in  society  as 
“  well-informed”  have,  during  as  short  a  period,  either  lost 
much  of  their  information,  and  too  often  find  what  remains  of 
little  use.  There  is  evidently,  then,  something  wrong  some¬ 
where  ;  and  it  will  bo  a  sad  failure  indeed  if  everything  which 
has  been  done  and  everything  expected  to  bo  done  for  the 
advancement  of  women  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  and  social 
importance  shall  fall  short  of  attaining  that  end,  while  at  the 
same  time  (as  the  opponents  of  female  progre.ss  maintain) 
lessening,  or  at  least  not  increa.sing,  their  taste  or  capacity  lor 
domestic  duties.  If  a  woman  by  her  “  bringing  up”  is  neither 
fitted  to  take  a  part,  singly  or  otherwise,  in  the  more  public 
and  general  work  of  society,  nor  yet  to  perform  the  more 
simple  and  suboidinate  duties  which  are  supposed  to  comjniso 
strictly  those  belonging  to  domestic  life,  she  is  an  anomaly  in 
her  sphere,  and  her  “acquirements”  or  “accomplishments” 
are  an  incumbrance  to  herself  and  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
all  around  her. 

The  great  error  which  lies  at  the  root  of  “  female  progress” 
is  that,  ajiart  from  a  very  few  exceptional  cases,  no  wom.an  is 
ever  brought  up  with  any  definite  view  of  her  future  position 
in  life.  Formerly  men  were  divided  into  the  “educated” 
and  the  “  uneducated ;”  by  the  former  being  meant  all  those 
who  had  learnt  or  ought  to  have  a  great  deal  of  Latin  and 
Greek  .and  a  little  mathematics ;  and  by  the  latter  those  who, 
not  being  entitled,  by  rank  or  fortune,  to  what  was  called  a 
liberal  education,  were  left  without  any  education  at  all  to 
grope  their  way  through  the  business  of  life.  Now  men  are 
educ.ated  for  trade,  for  a  profession,  for  agricultural  employ¬ 
ments,  for  the  pursuit  of  art  or  science.  The  boy  is  to  be,  at 
a  future  period,  a  merchant,  a  shopkeeper,  a  farmer,  a  doctor, 
a  lawyer,  a  soldier,  &c.  And  there  are  schools  where  he  is 
educated  with  the  distinct  object  of  his  following,  one  or 
another  of  those  callings,  .and  in  the  maimer  best  calculated 
to  enable  him  to  do  so ;  while  the  instruction  given  to  a  girl 
during  her  schooldays  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  she  is 
likely  to  spend  her  life  in  the  quiet  round  of  household 
employments,  or  to  be  obliged  to  earn  her  own  living  in  .any 
calling  open  to  female  competition ;  nay,  in  the  former  ease, 
no  matter  what  may  probably  be  her  future  husband's  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  and  in  the  latter  without  reference  to  tliat 
particular  calling  she  may  select,  or  be  obliged  to  follow. 
Now,  both  on  account  of  the  decreasing  number  of  mar¬ 
riages,  and  the  rapidly-increasing  wish  on  the  part  of  single 
women  to  earn  an  independence  instead  of  filling  an  undefined 
position  in  the  burdened  household  of  a  relative,  there  are 
a  greater  number  of  women  than  formerly  having  few  or 
no  domestic  duties.  Still  the  number  will  never  lie  so  great 
but  that  marriage  and  household  duties  will  lie  the  objects  to 
which  not  only  yoimg  women  themselves,  but  their  parents, 
guardians,  and  friends  will  look  forward  to.  And  granting 
this,  and  granting,  also,  that  the  domestic  duties  of  a  married 
woman  must  vary  in  some  degree  according  to  the  profession 
or  fortune  of  her  husband,  there  is  at  the  outset  a  very  great 
difiSculty  in  pursuing  this  definite  object  in  a  woman's  educa¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  impossible  to  say  exactly  what  that  pro¬ 
fession  or  that  fortune  may  bo.  But  the  difiSculty,  though 
great,  is  not  insurmountable ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  are 
general  principles  to  be  observed  in  training  the  minds  of  the 
young,  or  rather  there  are  general  acquirements  to  be  attained 
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by  tho  young  through  the  help  of  thou-  iuatructors,  which  iii 
all  cases  whore  an  especial  direction  to  one  object  cannot  bo 
given  will  go  far  to  supply  the  deficiency.  And  in  the  next, 
if  it  bo  imijossiblo  to  say  exactly  what  may  bo  tho  worldly 
moans  or  daily  occupation  of  a  woman’s  future  husband,  it  is 
quite  possible,  from  her  own  position  in  society,  suiTomidiug 
circumstances,  itc.,  to  judge  tolerably  accm'ately. 

Among  those  attainments  which  can  be  applied  with  utility 
to  every  position  in  life,  and  which,  in  fact,  belong,  more  to 
“  training"  than  education,  wo  may  reckon  tho  formation  of 
business  habits,  order,  punctuality,  despatcli,  and  tho  like. 

'  Facility  and  correctness  in  expressing  an  o])inion,  or  making  a 
statement,  is  another;  so  is  a  capacity  for  taking  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  a  subject ;  also  a  power,  if  not  a  taste,  for 
I  steady  application;  tho  ability  to  keep  j)rejudices,  partialities, 
&c.,  under  the  control  of  tho  judgment ;  fitne.ss  for  accepting 
responsibility  and  acting  imder  it ;  and  tho  custom  of  taking 
what  Sydney  Smith  called  “short  views”  while  striving  ]X3r- 
1  severingly  for  a  distant  object.  This  last  is  that  which  as 
'  yet  has  been  least  attained  to  by  women ;  they  are  all  por- 
jKJtually  very  busy  about  some  work  which  is  not  to  last 
beyond  the  present  day  while  dreamily  “  castlc-building"  in 
sonio  remote  future. 

When  the  education  of  a  “  young  lady"  of  tho  middle  class 
in  England  commences,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  divest  her 
of  all  rc.sponsibility  whatever.  Governesses  and  teachers  all 
bx)k  on  tho  future  wives  and  mothers  of  Englishmen  as 
creatures  who  are  to  Iks  perpetually  watched,  guarded,  and 
directed,  not  dci>ended  on  to  be  “  good”  except  under  strict 
i  Eurveillauco.  or  oven  expected  to  bo  so;  and  this  rational  pro- 
j  ceeding  is  followed  by  a  host  of  others  all  equally  wise.  The 
I  young  lady,  if  possible,  must  not  foim,  certainly  not  express,  j 
an  opinion  on  any  subject,  .and  to  prevent  her  “thinking”  she  is 
kept  during  tho  years  of  her  pupihage  in  profomid  ignorance 
of  the  progress  l)eing  made  in  tho  world  of  mind  around  her, 
and,  as  far  ns  it  can  be  done,  oven  of  the  events  taking  place 
i  in  the  material  world.  She  is  not  given  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  herself  clearly  and  succinctly  in  original 
language  on  matters  of  fact  (an  art  in  which  women  in  after¬ 
life  are  lamentably  deficient),  for  her  letters,  if  not  dictated 
by  her  governess,  are  coiTectod  by  her,  and  to  suit  such  taste 
they  have  generally  to  Ije  made  as  fidl  of  elegant  phra.st's  and 
as  ban'en  of  subject-matter  as  possible.  Instead  of  any  efTort 
*  to  enlarge  her  mind,  or  any  encomaigemont  to  her  to  take  “  a 
1  comprehensive  view”  of  life,  and  life’s  objects  and  duties, 

!  i>otty  details  are  all  that  are  presented  to  her  notice,  tho 
minutio!  of  school  business  all  that  is  pressed  on  her  attention. 

■  As  for  “  steady  application,"  she  is  soon  convinced  of  tbo 
I  impossibility  of  that ;  if  she  has  to  loam  atl  tho  accomplish- 
I  monts  and  oU  the  solid  acquirements  during  the  few  years  of 
her  school  life,  the  loss  taste  for  tliat  the  better.  If  tho  habit 
I  is  acquired  at  all  "it  must  bo  in  after-life ;  if  not — and  this  is 
'  the  more  general  case — she  continues  to  spend  her  time  in  a 
1  succession  of  occupations  without  connection  or  order,  which 
I  she  dignifies  by  the  name  of  employment,  and  to  give  such 
!  attention  as  she  can  command  to  a  variety  of  subjects,  not 
!  one  of  which  she  has  tried  to  master.  Instead,  too,  of  lieing 
!  urged  to  commence  life  itself  with  an  ultimate  object,  or  to 
i  undertake  any  one  work  or  study  on  tho  same  principle,  tho 
I  obtaining  of  a  half-yearly  prize  is  the  highest  reward  and  the 
I  remotest  aim  to  which  she  is  ever  incited  to  look.  If  with 
j  this  training  women  are  not  all,  and  altogether,  inconsequent, 
incapable,  frivolous,  trifling,  prejudiced,  and  deceitful,  it  is 
I  oiJy  because  the  good  is  difficult  to  be  crashed  out  of  a 
{  woman's  nature,  and  not  that  tho  education  of  tho  present 
I  day  is  (calculated  to  facilitate  its  development, 
j  So  much  for  what  is  or  ought  to  be  the  most  important  pari 
I  of  education.  Now  for  what  she  learns  or  is  made  to  learn. 


First,  there  are  Imlf-a-dozim  accomplisluuonts,  one  or  two  of 
which,  accordmg  to  her  taste,  time,  or  ability,  she  might 
hope  to  attain  proficiency  in,  and  make  useful  as  well  as 
agreeable  in  after-life.  ThciO  is  mimic,  whether  she  ]x>sseBses 
tho  spirit  of  melody  to  love  or  tho  scientific  ability  to  midcr- 
stand  it,  or  is  totally  deficient  in  both.  There  are  languages, 
of  which  she  is  not  permitted  to  make  the  only  use  English¬ 
women  of  her  class  generally  cun  make,  for  she  is  never 
supplied  with  sufficient  or  sufficiently  interesting  reading  in 
any  foreign  tongue  to  make  her  anxious  to  obtain  a  real 
knowledge  of  it,  while  she  is  com])olled  to  use,  say  French, 
in  her  ordinary  conversation,  creathig  often  a  thorough 
disgust  for  it  ever  afterwards.  The  principles  of  Art  are 
happily  more  generally  understood  now  than  formerly,  there¬ 
fore  us  the  monstrosities  with  which  young  ladies  deco¬ 
rated  hand-screens  and  adorned  albums  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  would  bo  no  longer  tolerated,  eveiy  schoolgirl  is  not 
obliged  to  learn  to  draw,  and  this  fortunate  innovation  has 
swept  away  a  crowd  of  those  works  put  into  practice  for  tho 
manufacture  of  those  kinds  of  drawing-room  ornaments  deno¬ 
minated  by  men  “  dust-collectors.”  Still  there  is  fancy-work 
of  some  kind  to  l>o  learned,  besides  iill  the  various  arts  of 
dancing,  calisthenics,  &c.,  necessary  for  acquiring  personal 
grace.  Then  she  is  tawjht  history — facts,  names,  and  dates — 
without  being  taught  to  apply  her  knowledge  to  the  purposes 
for  which  tho  study  of  history  is  most  useful — namely,  a  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  hiumui  nature,  the  ]K)wer  of 
judging  of  tho  importance  of  an  action  in  relation  to  time  and 
circumstances,  and  tho  improvement  as  well  as  control  of  tho  | 
imagination.  She  is  taught  grammar  by  rote,  without  Ix'ing  1 
made  to  observe  its  rules  either  in  speech  or  writing.  She  is 
taught  .arithmetic,  without  being  taught  to  make  sufficient  j 
use  of  its  simpler  rules  to  enable  her  to  buy  a  leg  of  mutton,  | 
far  less  make  im  accurate  calculation  of  tho  expenses  of  a 
household,  and  without  proceeding  far  enough  in  the  higher  . 
branches  to  render  it  of  the  slightest  utility  in  assisting 
scientific  '•esoarch  should  she  choose  such  study  in  after-life. 
On  the  same  plan  she  is  taught  geography,  and  (since  “solid 
aciiuirements"  have  liecome  the  fashion)  geology,  astrenomy, 
and  botany,  sometimes  zoology,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many 
other  “  ologies”  and  ••onomies.”  She  is  not  tivught  sufficient 
<l'.,ology  to  enable  her  to  free  her  own  mind  from  tho 
absurdest  prejudice  or  preserve  it  from  the  wildest  fanaticism, 
or  bring  up  her  children  in  rational  piety  and  correct  monditj'. 
She  is  not  taught  enough  of  tho  principles  of  reasoning  to 
make  her  understimd  a  sound  argument  or  save  her  from 
being  a  victim  to  the  most  flimsy  sophistry,  whether  used  to 
persuade  her  in  tho  purchase  of  a  bonnet  or  the  choice  of  a 
creed.  She  is  not  given  as  much  more  clementaiy  knowledge 
of  physiology  or  of  medical  science  as  to  make  her  ca]>able  of 
taking  cai-e  of  her  own  health  or  rearing  a  family  on  coiTect 
sanatory  principles.  She  does  not  know  enough  of  the  nature 
of  tho  British  constitution  to  bo  quite  clear  whether  the 
English  monarchy  is  absolute  or  limited.  She  does  not  know 
enough  of  any  branch  of  English  law  to  protect  her  from 
being  a  prey  to  tho  grossest  imposition  or  save  her  from  tho 
risk  of  unintentionally  infringing  it.  She  does  not  know 
enough  of  political  economy  to  tell  you  under  what  conditions 
an  employment  may  be  remunoi-ative,  or  mider  what  circum¬ 
stances  a  tax  may  bo  equitable  or  otherwise.  She  is  com¬ 
pletely  unacquainted  with  social  science,  and  she  is  intensely 
ignorant  of  domestic  business.  She  has  to  learn  to  make 
her  own  clothes,  if  she  should  ever  learn  it,  after  her 
education  is  finished.  She  scarcely  knows  that  the  stoves 
are  polished  with  black-lead,  or  tho  linen  washed  with  soap  ; 
she  could  not  enumerate  the  ingredients  for  making  a 
custard-pudding,  or  direct  the  process  of  preparing  an  Irish 
stew.  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is  this  education 
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A  Chat  Kith  Dulcy ;  or^ 


**  Four  months  ago,”  I  gasped ;  “  but  what  then  ?” 

“  Why  then,  my  dear,  youll  nerer  hear  from  'un  again,  I 
few." 

“  Wliat  do  you  mean  V  I  said  with  pale  lips,  and  I  looked 
in  her  face  with  an  anguish  that  would  be  answered. 

“  He's  dead.  Miss  Dully.  Tummas  read  it  to  us  in  the 
paper  this  morning  afore  it  went  np-stairs,  but  I  b'lieve 
they’ve  bin  in  such  a  flurry,  they  aint  soon  it  yet  their- 
solves." 

I  heard  her  words,  and  yet  I  did  not  hear  them,  for  I  broke 
away  from  her  like  a  maniac,  only  to  fall  on  tlie  stairs  help- 
loss  and  fainting.  They  put  me  to  bod,  they  brought  me  the 
paper,  they  lot  mo  cry,  they  did  whatever  I  asked  them  tliat 
one  evening. 

I  rose  in  the  morning  so  cold  and  shivering,  so  shrunk  and 
changed,  that  poor  Mr.  Shepe  was  quite  shocked  to  see  me. 
He  was  very  kind  to  mo,  although  he  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  in  the  world  what  was  the  matter.  Indeed  I  know 
since  he  thought  I  was  ill  because  I  was  in  love  with 
him. 

Going  in  heavy  silence  all  the  day,  holding  in  my  tears,  I 
felt  when  evening  came  that  I  must  seek  a  place  where  I 
could  weep  alone.  So  I  stole  away  into  my  own  room,  and 
very  chill  and  lonely,  I  crept  into  bod  they  should  make 
me  come  down  again  to  talk  to  Mr.  Shape,  and  there, 
clasping  my  pillow  tight,  I  let  tlie  flood  of  my  tears  pour 
down  in  torrents. 

I  called  Cnthljcrt  by  every  dear  name  my  heart  could 
think  of.  I  told  myself  now  how  I  loved  him.  I,  who  never 
before  had  dared  confess  it  in  on  inmost  whisper,  I  owned  it 
all  now,  telling  it  boldly  to  my  wet  pillow  with  inarticulate 
cries  and  sobs  of  anguish.  It  comforted  me,  this  daring  con¬ 
fession,  this  bold  weeping  and  acknowledgment  of  my  loas, 
and  I  was  dropping  tranquilly  asleep  when  my  aunt  came 
softly  into  my  room,  and  sat  down  by  my  bed  side. 

“  My  dear  Dully,”  she  said,  “  so  that  poor  little  Crepehier 
has  got  himself  killed  by  those  nasty  Afghans.  I'm  sure  I 
can’t  think  how  a  little  fellow  like  him  could  8up]x>se  himself 
a  match  for  such  ruffians,  and  he  couldn’t  have  supposctl  it — 
ho  must  have  put  himself  in  their  way  on  purpo.se,  just  to 
get  rid  of  his  very  improper  engagement  to  you.  Young 
men,  my  dear,  when  they  feel  themselves  shackled  in  this 
way  get  very  desperate.  I  know  one  who  positively  said  to 
a  friend,  on  the  very  morning  of  his  marriage,  that  if  he  had 
a  rope  near,  he  would  rather  hang  himself  than  go  to 
church.” 

Somebody  told  me  afterwards  that  tliis  was  my  uncle 
Torkmeded  himself,  but  I  can’t  vouch  for  the  fact 

“  Now  you  know.  Dully,”  continued  my  aunt  “  how  often 
I  have  told  you — seeing  how  seldom  little  Crepehier  wrote, 
and  how  very  impertinent  and  even  ungentlemanly  his  letters 
were— that  all  ho  wanted  was  to  get  rid  of  you.  Well,  my 
dear,  I  hope  yon  are  convinced  of  it  at  last.” 

“  Convinced  ?”  I  asked  faintly. 

“Yes,  convinced,"  repeated  my  aunt.  “  Wliat  can  a  man 
do  more  to  show  a  girl  he  don't  want  her  than  go  and  got 
killed  ?  Y’ou  wouldn’t  listen  to  mo,  you  wouldn’t  take  my 
advice,  and  now  you’ve  got  the  poor  fellow’s  death  to  answer 
for.  I  told  you  from  the  very  fii-st  that  ho  didn’t  care  any¬ 
thing  at  all  about  you.  I  hope  I’ve  had  experience,  and 
ought  to  know  when  a  man  is  fond  of  a  girl.  And,  indeed,  I 
do  know  whom  he  reaUg  liked,  and  whom  he  really  came  to 
this  house  to  see.  I’m  not  blind,  I  suppose.  I’ve  watched 

him  look  at  Helena  in  a  way -  Well,  there,  I  don’t  wish  to 

distress  you.  Dully,  so  I’ll  say  no  more.  But  if  ho  had 
married  you — which  ho  never  would — it  would  only  have 
been  because  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  you,  for  I  am  sure 
his  heart  wa.s  elsewhei-e.  But  you  wouldn’t  understand  any¬ 


thing.  And  when  the  poor  fellow  went  to  India  to  escape 
you,  you  coffidn’t  see  his  motive,  though  I  am  sure  it  was 
palpable  to  everybody  else.  Then  such  letters  ns  ho  wrote 
you !  Nobody  but  a  mean-spirited  girl  like  you  would  ever 
have  answered  such  letters.  Your  uncle  and  I,  of  course, 
felt  bound  to  open  them  before  wo  handed  them  to  you,  and 
wo  were  often  disgiutcd — yes,  disgfusted  to  see  his  careless¬ 
ness,  neglect,  and  downright  impertinence.  Writing  to  you 
about  his  horses,  and  how  ho  liked  the  country,  just  to  show 
you  ho  liko<l  it  a  good  deal  better  than  ho  did  you,  and  had 
far  more  affection  for  his  horses  than  for  you  1  That’s  what 
ho  did  it  for,  only  you  are  not  sharp,  and  couldn’t  perceive 
his  motive.  Who  over  heard  of  a  man  writing  to  a  girl  about 
horses  ?  It  was  an  insult.  And  in  one  letter  he  said  he  was 
keeping  two  greys  1  A  man  who  couldn’t  afford  to  marry 
keeping  two  greys !  That  was  quite  sufficient  for  me.  I  saw 
at  once  his  entanglement  with  you  was  making  him  desperate. 
Perhaps  he  was  gambling  too,  as  well  os  racing— for  of  course 
he  vat  racing,  else  why  two  greys  ? — but  even  this  wasn’t 
enough  for  you.  So  at  last  he  rushes  into  the  thick  of  the 
fight,  and  doubtless  requests  one  of  those  hideous  Afghans  to 
kill  him.  Ah  I  in  his  last  letter  he  said  he  was  trying  to 
learn  the  language.  Little  did  we  think  trhut  for.  It  was 
doubtless  that  he  might  ask  tluit  abominable  block  in  his  own 
language  to  despatch  him  mercifully.  Well,  Dully,  I  should 
hope  this  has  shown  you  at  last  what  little  Crepchier’s  feelings 
towards  yon  were.  It’s  my  belief  that,  if  ho  could,  he’d  draw 
that  bullet  out  of  his  body,  all  flattened  and  disagi'eoable  as  it 
is,  and  send  it  to  you  in  a  letter  with  simply  the.se  words : 

‘  This  is  your  doing.’  However,  being  dead,  he  can’t  do  this,  I 
so  I  tell  you  of  it  instead.  I  sound  my  warning  in  your  cars, 
and  all  I  want  to  know  now  is,  do  you  intend  to  kill  another 
man,  or  is  one  enough  ?  Poor  Mr.  Shepe  said  only  yestenhiy 
that  if  you  continue  to  treat  him  as  you  do  he  slmll  certainly 
shoot  himself. 

“Now,  Dully,  what  arc  you  sobbing  for?  I  came  here  in 
the  kindest  and  most  affectionate  manner  to  condole  with  you, 
and  this  is  my  reward.  If  you’d  give  me  your  confidence  of 
course  I  should  know  how  to  comfort  you  better ;  but  when  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  you  can  be  crying  about,  how 
can  I  say  anj'thing  soothing  ?  What  I  chiefly  complain  of  is, 
that  you  never  give  me  your  confidence.  You  treat  mo  as  if 
I  were  a  woman  of  no  mind,  incapable  of  giving  advice; 
whereas  if  you  had  only  listened  to  me  none  of  these  things 
would  have  happened.  Now  do  cease  that  ridiculous  crying, 
which  is  jjerfectly  childish  at  your  age,  and  tell  me,  do  you 
mean  to  murder  Mr.  Shepe  as  you  have  that  poor  little  man 
that’s  lying  out  among  the  Indians  in  his  cold  shroud? — or 
stop!  they  aint  cannibals,  are  they?  I  suppose  they  hare 
buried  him  ?  Well,  do  you  intend  to  keep  stubbornly  silent 
all  night,  breaking  my  heart  by  your  ingratitude,  cr  will  you 
speak  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Shejie  will  kill  himself,  aunt,”  I  sobbed 
out,  “  for  I  heard  him  s.iy  not  long  ago  tlut,  if  I  refused  him, 
he  could  still  make  himself  happy  with  his  dogs  and  horses. 
I’m  BUic  he’s  much  fonder  of  those  things  than  ever  poor 
Cuthbort  was.” 

“Stuff!”  said  my  aunt.  “You  argue  just  like  a  girl; 
there’s  no  reason  in  anything  you  say.  I  toll  you  he’ll  shoot 
himself,  and  that’s  enough.” 

“  Then  let  him  shoot  himself !’’  I  screamed  out,  suddenly 
starting  up,  and  waving  my  arms  wildly  above  my  head. 

I  had  no  time  to  see  the  result  of  my  amazing  speech 
upon  my  aunt,  for  I  wont  off  into  violent  hysterics,  and 
remember  nothing  more. 
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'llie  Troubles  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shepe. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Y  dear,  if  youll  boliovo  me,  the  first  thing  that  darted 
into  my  poor  aching  head  when  I  came  to  my  senses 
was  Cuthhert’s  loyiiig  Helena  instead  of  mo,  and  affording  to 
keep  two  greys,  when  ho  had  said  ho  couldn’t  afford  to 
marry. 

The  first  opportunity  I  had  I  asked  Mr.  Shcpo  what  it  cost 
to  keep  a  horse,  and  I  found  it  was  a  gi-oat  deal  more  money 
than  ever  I  had  had  any  year  of  my  life.  “  I  should  not  have 
cost  Cuthbort  near  as  much  as  those  two  gi’oys,”  I  said  to 
myself  bitterly,  “  so  it  is  evident  ho  preferred  them  to  me.” 

My  dear,  of  course  I  know  now  a  man  can't  give  up  his 
horse,  or  any  other  thing  ho  requires  for  his  own  comfort, 
just  for  the  sake  of  getting  mamod,  but  in  my  simplicity 
then  I  thought  ho  might. 

And  oh !  I  used  to  look  at  Helena's  handsome  face,  and 
wonder  and  wonder  if  'twas  true  Cnthbert  liked  her,  till  I 
got  the  cold  shivers,  and  turned  faint  with  the  sick  pain  at 
my  heart.  But  it  made  mo  very  kind  to  her,  and  often  I 
would  start  up  and  kiss  her,  and  cry  on  her  nock,  and  toll  her 
we  would  always  bo  friends  wliilo  wo  lived. 

“  Mamma  is  constantly  telling  mo  you  luito  me,”  said  Helena 
one  day,  “  so  I  suppose  this  is  all  deceit." 

“  Hate  you !”  I  cried.  “  And  wliat  for  ?" 

“That’s  best  known  to  yourself,”  said  Helena.  “You  and 
momma  have  your  mysteries,  it  seems;  and  she  says,  in  a 
confidential  conversation  she  hod  with  you  one  night,  when 
you  opened  all  your  heart  to  her,  you  confessed  you  detested 
mo.  Don't  tell  mamma  anything  in  confidonco  again.” 

She  laughed  aloud,  but  my  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  I  felt 
as  if  there  were  no  home  and  no  love  for  mo  anywhere  in  this 
world. 

Things  grow  worse  with  my  aunt  and  uncle,  and  big-nosed 
men  came  oftencr,  and  seemed  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of. 
Still  we  kept  up  appearances,  especially  when  Mr.  Shepe 
came  from  tho  country  to  stay  with  us,  which  he  did  about 
once  every  three  months,  to  continue  his  strange  suit  to  mo. 
It  was  during  one  of  those  visits,  aiwut  a  year  after  Cuth- 
licrt's  death,  that  my  aunt  prcsentod  herself  a  second  time  at 
my  bedside.  She  was  crying  bitterly,  and  I  was  so  much 
grieved  and  frightened  to  see  her  in  such  distress,  that  I  was 
quite  luiable  to  think  of  a  single  word  to  comfort  her. 

“Dully,”  she  sai<l,  “theroll  bo  an  execution  in  tho  hou.so 
to-morrow,  and  it's  your  fault.” 

“  My.  fault !”  I  cried.  “  Oil,  aunt,  don't  say  that !” 

“  But  I  must  say  it,  child,”  retorted  my  aunt,  clasping  her 
hands  convulsively.  “  Isn’t  Mr.  Shepe  here  ?  If  ho  were  not 
hero  we  could  nail  up  tho  front  door,  and  defy  tho  creatures 
over  tho  area  railing.  But  that's  not  jxissiblo  now,  with 
Mr.  Shejx!  always  going  in  and  out,  and  opening  the  door 
himself,  like  a  cuckoo  in  a  clock." 

“  What’s  to  bo  done  'f'  said  I  helplessly. 

“  I'm  sure  I  don’t  know,”  ivjiliod  my  aunt  in  a  dosperato 
tone ;  “  we  can't  tell  which  wa.v  to  turn  for  a  shilling.” 

I  had  known  this  liofore,  but  it  shocked  me  inoxpi'essibly 
now  to  hoar  my  aunt  own  it.  It  was  like  hearing  tho  captain 
of  a  ship  confuas  she  was  going  down. 

“You  can  help  us.  Dally,  if  you  like,"  continued  my  aunt. 
“Mr.  Snipe,  who  puts  in  the  oxccutiou,  said  ycstei-day  he'd 
wait  if  you  were  really  going  to  mairy  Mr.  Shepe,  and  ho 
most  liberally  offered  to  take  Mr.  Shepc’s  bill  at  throe  months 
for  tho  debt  and  costs.  But  how  can  your  poor  uncle  degrade 
himself  by  asking  such  a  favour  of  a  stranger?  Of  course  he 
would  accept  a  kindness  from  his  neplieta ;  but  then  you  don’t 
understand  those  little  delicacies  of  feeling ;  if  you  did,  you’d 
marry  Mr.  Shcpo  at  once.  All  would  go  well  then.  He  has 
promised  to  introduce  your  uncle  to  his  grandfather,  old 


Mr.  Carver,  who  is  immensely  rich ;  and  ho  says  he  is  sm'e 
tho  old  gentleman  and  his  wealthy  connection  will  take  up 
that  scheme  for  the  self-acting  ramrods  which  your  uncle  has 
hod  in  hand  so  long.  Ho  thinks  Mr.  Carver  would  come 
down  with  ton  thousand  pounds  at  once.  This  would  bo  tho 
saving  of  us ;  and  when  wo  had  realised  a  few  thousands 
a  year  from  tho  scheme,  you  may  bo  sure.  Dully,  wo  should 
not  bo  illiberal  to  you.  But  if  you  refuse  Mr.  Shepe  of 
course  you  ruin  everything,  and  poor  Helena,  whom  you  ai-o 
so  fond  of,  must  go  out  as  a  govomoss,  and  dear  Spender  and 
Borocoyn  will  have  to  enlist  or  do  something  worse.” 

Hero  my  aunt's  feelings  choked  her,  and  clasping  her 
throat  with  both  hands,  she  requested  mo  to  kill  her  more 
mercifully,  and  not  mako  a  Roman  exhibition  of  myself, 
which  alw.ays  tortured  people  before  roasting  them  alive. 

Seeing  her  cry  so  bitterly,  I  cried  too,  and  implored  her  to 
lot  mo  know  what  I  could  do  to  help  her. 

“Oh,  don’t  speak  to  mo!”  cried  my  aimt.  “Haven't  I 
been  a  mother  to  you  ?  Hasn't  your  uncle  been  a  father  to 
you,  and  your  cousins  been  brothers  and  sisters  to  you?  And 
now  you  suppose  that  I,  as  a  mother,  want  you  to  take 
advice  that  would  make  you  wretched  I  No  !  I  wouldn't  ask 
you  to  marry  Mr.  Shepe — if  it  was  to  save  our  lives  I 
wouldn’t  ask  yon— unless  it  would  be  for  j’our  own  happiness 
and  comfort.  But  he'll  be  tho  best  and  kindest  husband  in 
the  world.  Take  my  counsel  for  once.  Dully— marry  him, 
and  bo  a  bleasing  to  us  all.” 

I  took  my  aunt's  advice.  I  married  Mr.  Shepe,  and  I  was 
a  blessing  to  them  for  mauy  years. 

The  courtship  brought  many  a  minor  blessing  in  tho  shape 
of  liaskets  of  game  and  poultry  from  Fleecy  Hall ;  but  tho 
marriage  did  more  substantial  good,  for  my  kind  husband 
immetliately  accepted  bills  for  my  cousins,  and  joined  in  a 
bond  with  my  uncle  which  paid  off  tho  long-nosed  men.  I 
was  very  glad,  of  course,  to  return  in  some  small  degree  tho 
kindness  I  had  received  from  my  relations  for  so  long  a 
period,  but  I  would  rather  poor  Shepo  had  done  it  in  some 
other  way,  for  these  bills  and  bonds  were  a  sad  trouble  to  us ; 
they  presented  themselves  and  renewed  themselves  in  all 
manner  of  inexplicable  ways,  growing  bigger,  I  observed, 
every  time,  but  they  always  ended  by  coming  back  to  us  in 
some  disagreeable  shape  or  other.  One  time  it  was  a  dirty 
slip  of  paper  thrust  into  Mr.  Shopo’s  hand  bj-  a  man  with  a 
knobby  stick,  when  we  were  at  tho  county  races. 

“  Wlxat’s  that  ?"  I  o-sked. 

“  That’s  Spender's  bill  come  back.  Dully,  my  dear,”  said 
Mr.  Shepe. 

It  didn’t  look  like  the  bill,  because  that  was  wiitten,  and 
this  was  prtnted ;  but  I  suppose  it  was  tho  same  thing, 
because  Mr.  Shepe  paid  it. 

Then  another  time,  when  wo  had  a  dinner  party,  two  men 
made  their  appeanince  in  tho  drawing-room  whom  wo 
certainly  had  not  invited ;  and  though  they  wore  a  great 
many  rings,  and  wore  very  grandly  dressed,  they  didn’t  look 
like  gentlemen  at  all.  I  thought  perhaps  old  Mr.  Carver  had 
brought  them,  till  I  saw  Mr.  Shepe  turn  very  pale  and  go 
out  of  the  room  with  them.  When  he  c.amo  back  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  mo  that  //icy  were  the  bond,  and  I  dare  say  ho  was 
right,  because  ho  paid  that  too. 

And  now  ho  began — having  found  out  tho  way— to  mako 
bonds  and  bills  on  his  own  account,  and  that's  how  we  got 
into  difficulties,  my  dear — that  and  our  servants.  There 
never  were  two  people  so  afraid  of  their  servants  as  we  were. 
Mr.  Shejx)  always  insisted  on  jny  speaking  to  them,  because 
he  couldn’t  bear  to  do  it  himself.  ,i\jid  I  used  to  invent  all 
sorts  of  ways  in  which  to  say  disagreeable  things  kindly,  that 
I  mightn’t  hurt  their  feelings.  It  was  so  painful  to  speak 
uncivilly  to  people  who  were  poorer  and  worse  off  than  myself 
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that  often  when  I  tried  to  be  harsh  I  found  I  couldn’t  do 
it;  the  tears  would  come  into  my  eyes  and  my  roico  die 
away  in  my  throat.  But,  my  dear,  they  didn’t  mind  frighten¬ 
ing  me. 

One  night  the  hxmtsman  knocked  loudly  at  the  drawing¬ 
room  door,  and  before  I  could  say  “  Como  in,”  ho  was 
blustering  up  close  to  the  sofa. 

“If  you  please,  mum,  will  you  speak  to  the  cook?"’ 

“  What’s  the  matter?’’  said  I,  quite  terrified. 

“  She’s  a-going  to  give  me  bread-and-checse  for  supper, 
and  I  won’t  stand  it.  I've  alwis  had  meat  three  times  a  day 
in  every  genelman’s  bouse  as  I've  been  in  yet,  and  I  means 
to  have  it  yur,  or  I  goes — that’s  hall." 

And  then  ho  cracked  his  whip  and  stamped  horribly.  I 
thought  I  shoidd  have  fainted ;  but  I  mustered  up  courage  to 
say  he  had  better  speak  to  liis  master,  and  then  I  motioned 
to  the  door. 

“It’s  no  good  to  speak  to  master  or  missus  yur,”  ho 
muttered  insolently  as  he  stalked  out. 

Afterwards  I  heard  him  quarrelling  frightfully  with  the 
cook,  and  in  a  moment  she  rushed  in  screaming  to  tell  me  he 
had  taken  a  fresh  leg  of  mutton  from  the  safe  and  was  cutting 
out  slices  ami  broiling  them  himself  for  his  supper.  I  dared 
not  interfere,  because  I  was  ill,  just  expecting  poor  little 
Fretldy,  who  died  on  my  lap  when  ho  was  a  year  old  through 
falling  out  of  his  crib,  but  I  told  Mr.  Shepe  when  he  came 
home,  and  he  said  as  the  row  was  all  over  now  we  had  better 
not  rake  it  up  again  and  have  another  fuss. 

Then  that  same  huntsman  took  to  keeping  pigs  for  himself, 
and  the  meals  Mr.  Shepe  bouglit  for  the  hounds  did  for  the 
pigs  too.  Finding  this  answer,  ho  went  on  to  have  fowls  and 
ducks,  which  with  their  eggs  he  sold  to  us  when  we  wanted 
them,  which  Mr.  Shepe  said  was  very  convenient;  but  the 
bills  for  oats  grew  to  be  enormous. 

At  liist  we  got  rid  of  that  man.  I’ll  tell  you  how.  I  went 
with  Mr.  Shepe  to  see  the  Torkmededs,  and  my  aunt  objecting 
to  my  bringing  my  maid  with  me,  on  accoxmt  of  her  prying 
ways,  she  said,  I  left  her  at  home.  Well,  in  my  absence  she 
took  possession  of  my  room  and  made  herself  comfortable,  and 
when  I  returned  I  found  her  in  my  bed  with  a  baby  by  her 
side. 

“  It  happent  very  snddint,  ma’m,  or  I  shouldn’t  be  in  here," 
she  said  in  an  affable  tone  of  apology.  “I'm  so  sorry  it 
happint  in  your  room,  ma’m.” 

I  ran  to  Mr.  Shepe.  and  he  told  me  it  was  all  right;  she 
was  married  to  the  himtsman.  and  I  mustn’t  say  a  word  to 
her,  or  I  might  excite  her. 

I  remarked  that  I  thought  she  and  her  husband  had  better 
go,  and  accordingly  they  did  go,  much  to  the  relief  of 
Mr.  Shepe  and  myself. 

Still  our  troubles  did  not  decrease,  neither  did  the  troubles 
of  the  Torkmededs.  The  scheme  for  the  manufacture  of  self¬ 
acting  ramrods  had  proved  a  failure,  and  the  company  had 
broken  up  with  the  most  dreadful  losses  for  us  all.  Old 
Mr.  Carver  was  furious.  He  refused  to  speak  to  Mr.  Shepe 
even  at  the  magistrates’  meeting.  My  amit’s  letters  were  so 
pitiful  and  distressing  that  I  was  always  in  tears  and  never 
had  a  penny  in  my  pocket.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  send 
her  all  my  allowance.  How  could  I  buy  dresses  when  she 
might  be  wanting  a  dinner  ?  The  consequence  was  I  got  to 
bo  very  shabby,  and  Mr.  Shepe  grew  angry.  It  was  exces¬ 
sively  odd,  but  I  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  was  ever 
stingy  or  of  whom  he  was  not  afraid.  He  could  scold  me 
heartily,  though  for  the  worid  he  couldn’t  say  a  word  to 
any  one  else.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Shepe  wasn’t  a  man  to  be  a 
support  to  one  in  a  household,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
beer-key.  Whenever  I  gave  it  to  him  I  alwa3r8  made  him 
promise  to  bring  it  back  directly,  but  somehow  it  invariably 


fell  into  other  hands.  If  I  was  not  too  ill,  I  would  pluck  up 
courage  and  insist  upon  having  it  back,  but,  my  dear,  it  was 
sure  to  be  lost,  or  one  of  the  men  was  gone  on  an  etrand  miles 
off  and  had  it  in  his  pocket  “  unbeknown,”  and,  at  all  events, 
when  the  key  re.ached  me  again  the  cask  was  always  empty. 
All  this  was  for  want  of  a  master,  and — perhaps— of  a  mistress. 
I  would  look  into  Mr.  Shepe’s  kind,  baby  face  till  I  cried, 
thinking  what  a  reed  he  was  for  a  poor  weak  thing  like  mo  to 
rest  on  who  wanted  a  trail  to  lean  against.  Still  he  was  very 
good  and  kind ;  he  had  but  one  fault,  and  I  will  not  speak  of 
that  just  yet. 

I  had  Ixjen  married  two  years,  and  I  cannot  say  I  had  been 
miserable,  neither  will  I  say  I  liad  been  happy,  when  wo  went 
to  a  race  ball  in  a  town  near.  It  was  expected  to  be  very 
gay,  as  the  races  had  brought  many  stiungers,  so  I  dressed 
myself  nicely,  and  was  conscious  of  looking  well.  I  was 
chatting  to  Mr.  Shepe  and  laughing,  when,  just  as  we  reached 
the  ball-room  door  on  our  way  in,  I  heal'd  a  voice  that  made 
my  heari  leap  with  a  bound  that  my  quiet  veins  had  not 
felt  for  years.  I  had  been  so  tranquil,  so  patient,  and  placid, 
I  had  not  asked  myself  if  thci'e  were  such  things  on  the  earth 
as  joy  and  happiness,  and  the  burning  flush  that  c.ame  over  my 
face  now  frightened  mo.  However,  I  quieted  myself,  only 
saying,  “The  voice  is  strangely  like!”  and  with  that  wo 
entered  the  ball-room,  no  one  knowing  to  what  far-off  grave  a 
single  tone  had  carried  my  spirit.  Looking  up  bravely  from 
my  thought  of  the  dead,  I  encountered  Cuthliert’s  face,  living 
and  well  I 

He  was  dancing  a  quadrille  just,  opposite  the  door. 
Glancing  at  us  as  wo  entered,  he  saw  mo  and  liowed,  then 
tunicd  to  his  partner  and  turned  her  as  the  dance  de¬ 
manded. 

To  this  day  the  air  the  b.and  was  then  playing  brings 
a  faintness  over  me  like  death  if  I  hear  it.  I  see  the  whole 
scene  again,  I  feel  the  rush  of  blood  to  my  heart,  I  clutch 
again  my  husband’s  arm,  and  then  letting  it  go  stand  upright 
by  myself. 

It  was  an  involuntary  movement.  It  was  because  on  seeing 
him  I  wanted  again  to  lie  myself,  my  own  free  self,  and  not  a 
part  and  parcel  of  Mr.  Sliejio.  It  was  but  for  a  moment.  An 
instant  moi'e  and  I  Imd  my  liand  on  his  arm  again,  and  was 
standing,  pjdo  and  composed,  answering,  and  not  madly,  the 
questions  oiu"  acquaintances  were  putting. 

The  quadrille  was  over,  and  Cuthbert  walked  deliberately 
up  to  mo  and  held  out  his  hand.  I  have  no  idea  what  he  said, 
but  in  a  minute  ho  had  somehow  renewed  his  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Shepe,  and  they  had  shaken  hands. 

Then  he  asked  mo  to  dance,  in  the  most  polite,  common¬ 
place  manner  possible,  and  I,  with  his  arm  around  me  and  his 
voice  in  my  ear,  could  only  tell  myself  that  I  was  not  mod, 
and  this  was  not  one  of  those  dreams  from  which  I  used  to 
wake  up  shivering  and  crying. 

He  scArcely  spoke.  Once  I  faltered  out — 

“  I  lielieved  you  dead.” 

“All,”  he  said,  smiling,  “I  fancy  they  did  kill  me  once 
in  the  papers ;  but  you  know  better,”  ho  added,  looking 
at  me. 

I  was  surprised,  but  I  had  no  time  to  answer,  for  the  dance 
was  over,  and  another  partner  came  to  claim  me,  then  another, 
and  lastly  Mr.  Shepe,  who  had  lost  at  the  races  and  was 
cross,  came  and  took  mo  away  early. 

Shawled  and  leaning  back  in  the  carriage,  I  hid  my  face  in 
my  hands,  dreaming  of  the  old  time  when  I  was  Dulcy,  not 
Mrs.  Shepe.  My  husband  roused  mo. 

“  I’ve  asked  Crepehier  out  to  the  hall  for  a  little  shooting,” 
he  said,  “and  he  has  promised  to  come  the  day  after  to¬ 
morrow.” 
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CHRISTMAS  LITERATURE : 

WHAT  IS  READ,  AND  WHAT  IS  LOOKED  AT. 

HRISTJIAS — “  Old  Christmasi,”  “Jolly  Christmas,”  “King 
Christmas” — has  been  vaiiously  represented  by  the 
pencil  and  the  pen.  But  the  variations  are  only  ^  detail, 
the  general  appeai-anco  is  always  the  same :  a  rosy  face — 
withered  it  may  be,  but  full  of  good-humour — eyes  that 
sparkle  with  wit,  a  nose  that  can  scent  a  good  dinner,  lips 
that  have  oft  done  duty  under  the  mistletoe.  A  crown  of 
holly  roimd  his  brow,  a  royal  robe — snow-edged — a  steaming 
punch-bowl,  pyramids  of  dainties,  including  “everything  and 
more,”  except - 

And  there  is  generally  an  exception,  the  exception  being 
books. 

Christmas  without  its  Christm.os  books  is  an  absurd  ano¬ 
maly — it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  for  an  instant.  Christmas 
■without  roast  lieef  and  plum-pudding — Christmas  with  no 
holidays,  no  parties,  no  pantomimes,  no  frolic — show  me  that 
a  Christmas  is  possible  without  any  of  these  things,  and  then 
wo  may  bo  inclined  to  admit  that  it  might  suiwive  without 
its  literature. 

Five-and-twonty  or  thirty  years  ago  Christmas  literature 
assumed  the  form  of  costly  Annuals.  Volumes  elegantly 
boimd,  printed  in  Iwld  typo  on  superfine  pnjier,  gilt  edges, 
illustrated  with  elaborate  and  beautifully-executed  steel 
engravings,  were  issued  by  enterprising  publishera  at  the 
co.st  of  about  one  guinea ;  they  were  bought  to  bo  looko<l  at, 
to  repose  on  the  drawing-room  table,  to  bo  given  or  accepted 
as  testimonies  of  affection,  to  languish  in  solitude,  and  dis- 
apjiear.  There  was  “The  Amulet" — which  h.ad  rarely  a 
charm  for  the  reader ;  thera  was  “  The  Forget-me-not" — often 
forgotten ;  there  were  half-a-dozen  more  Annuals,  aristocratic 
imd  proper  books  that  readers  seldom  reatl.  Short  tales — 
brief  sketches  —  rh3rmo  —  rhyme  —  brief  sketches  —  tales — 
“  words,  words,  words” — they  have  all  passed  away.  The 
engravings,  less  perishable  than  the  literature,  still  survive, 
and  may  occasionally  bo  seen  figuring  in  got-up  books  they 
were  never  designed  to  illustrate,  and  in  this  form  distributed 
as  school  prizes. 

About  twenty  years  ago  the  dominant  sway  of  the  Annuals 
was  shaken  by  the  appearance  of  a  five-shilling  Christmas 
liook  by  Charles  Dickens,  with  illastrations  by  John  Leech. 
“  The  Christmas  Carol  in  Prase”  overthrew  the  Annuals.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  now  r€yime.  People  were  surprised 
to  find  that  a  Christmas  book  could  be  amusing ;  tluit  for  a 
fourth  of  the  money  sjieut  on  an  orthodox  Annual  they 
became  the  possessor  of  a  book  to  be  rea<l  and  re  read, 
always  with  fresh  interest  and  never-flagging  amusement. 
After  this  the  Annuals  disapjieared  no  more  to  reappear,  and 
Christmas  books  usui-ped  their  place.  Five  consecutive  books 
were  issued  by  Mr.  Dickens — inimitable  books  that  distanced 
all  competition.  But  without  attempting  competition,  other 
Christmas  books — got  up  in  gold  and  crimson,  the  livery  of 
the  season — appeared,  and  the  “Yule  Log”  was  burnt  to  a 
white  asli,  the  “Wassail  Bowl”  drained  to  its  last  drop,  and 
“  Holly  Boughs”  and  other  Christmas  plants  were  gathered  in 
until  authora  and  publishers  were  fain  to  look  afar  for  other 
worlds  to  conquer. 

Then  it  occurred  to  some  enterprising  genius  that  the  rich 
store  of  England's  clas.sic  literature  might  be  turned  to  good 
account.  Take  the  work  of  a  standard  poet,  print  it  on  thick 
cream-coloured,  highly-glazed  paper,  in  a  clean-faced  bold 
type,  with  an  ample  margin  ;  enlist  the  skill  of  some  accom¬ 
plished  draughtsman — one  or  many — richly  illustrate  the 


text,  then  servo  up  in  binding,  showy  as  a  sheriff's  livery  on 
Lord  Mayor's  Day. 

Another  school  of  publishers,  occupying  the  very  opposite 
ground  from  that  of  the  revivalists,  brought  out  new  l)ook8, 
showy,  in  compliment  to  the  season,  but  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  this  concession  to  the  time  of  the  year,  lasing  in 
other  respects  no  more  peculiarly  fitted  for  mid-'winter  than 
for  mid  summer. 

Another  school — Mr.  Dickens  again  the  foremost  man — 
offered  to  the  public  something  seasonable  to  read ;  namely, 
special  Christmas  numbers  of  serial  publications — containing 
a  roimd  of  stories  breathing  of  kindly  feeling  and  of  gene¬ 
rous  impul.so,  self-denial,  tender  devotion,  and  good-humour — 
calling  up  smiles,  smnraoning  tears — touching  the  heart ! 

Into  one  or  other  of  these  three  clas-ses  our  Christmas 
publishers  still  resolve  themselves,  and  wo  propose  to  notice 
briefly  what  1864-.j  sots  before  us. 

Among  tlie  grand  revivals  and  Iwoks  to  bo  looked  at,  ivo  [ 
place  in  the  first  rank  Longman's  Illustrated  New  Testament.  I 
It  is  a  magnificent  work,  jire-ominontly  well  done.  Next  t 
stands  LomjfeVow's  II^}erion,  illustrated  with  jiliotdgi-aphs,  [ 
four-and-twenty  in  numl)or,  embracing  some  of  the  most  j 
romantic  scones  on  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  and  the  Tyrol.  i 
The  Tract  Society  contributes  Tlie  Months,  Illustrated  Ini  Pen  ! 
and  Pencil;  the  literature  is  reprint,  the  engravings  are  i 
origin.al,  the  binding  is  gorgeous.  The  Cornhill  (Jalleri/  com¬ 
prises  a  hundred  of  the  engravings  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine,  but  being  carefully  priiitixl 
from  the  original  wood  blocks  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  j 
Pictures  of  English  Life,  consisting  of  ten  engravings  from 
studies  by  Barnes  and  Wimperis,  with  floral  bordering  to  de- 
scnjitive  veraes — is  another  addition  to  this  class  of  Christmas 
gift;  to  which  ■wo  may  also  add  Frith's  Gossiping  Photo¬ 
grapher,  and  The  Lake  Country,  with  numerous  illustrations 
by  W.  J.  Linton. 

All  these  books,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  are 
]ilainly  intended  to  appeal  to  the  eye.  They  arc  the  liooks 
to  be  looked  at,  go.sai})od  over,  laid  down  again,  and  forgotten* 
Regarded  in  this  light  wo  have  not  a  word  to  say  against 
them.  The  jihotographio  illustrations  are  an  agreeable 
novelty,  charmingly  attractive,  as  they  cannot  help  being 
natural.  Tlie  labour  of  the  artists  and  cngi'avera  is  also 
excellent ;  so  is  that  of  the  printer  and  the  ItookWndor.  But 
lieautiful  pictures  in  re.splondont  covers  are  not  literature — 
they  are  not  Christmas  books — if  a  book  is  to  be  raad. 

The  second  order  on  which  ■wo  would  offer  a  few  words  are 
the  issue  of  books  that,  readable  and  plca.sant  at  any  time, 
have  no  particular  connection  with  Christmas.  Mrs.  Gatty's 
Parables  from  Nature ;  Mrs.  Palhser's  History  of  iMce ;  Mr. 
Cuthliert  Bede's  White  if  ife,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  of  this 
character.  Among  them,  as  a  Christmas  book,  we  give  the 
preference  to  a  pleasant  group  of  stories,  strung  together  by 
Iwlf-a-dozcn  clever  writers,  and  christened  A  Hunch  of  Keys ; 
U’Acre  tiny  were  Pound,  and  What  they  might  hare  Unlocked. 
Edited  by  T.  Hood.  (Groom bridge  and  Sons,  Paternoster-row.) 

T.  \V.  Robertson  furnishes  the  ring  on  which  the  keys  wore  sus- 
jicnded.  telling  a  capital  boyish  story  of  a  black  box  and  what 
came  of  it.  'The  keys  hanging  on  the  ring  are  the  key  of  the 
piano,  a  talc  of  love  and  music  ;  the  key  of  the  strong  room, 
which  shows  how  “Young  John”  went  to  the  bad  and  canio 
back  again;  the  key  of  the  nursery  cupboard,  all  alsuit 
Monsieur  Delaval  and  his  daughter  Valerio;  and  the  key  cf 
the  study,  the  sad  story  of  a  woman's  life.  In  addition  to 
those,  we  have  three  keys  on  a  small  ring  of  their  own :  the 
key  of  the  dressing-room,  the  key  of  the  store-room,  and  the 
key  of  the  de-k.  All  the  contributors  have  done  well ;  they 
have  made  up  a  very  readable  book — a  book  that  is  sura  to  bo 
welcome,  and  one  which  we  sincerely  hope  will  only  ho  as  the 
pioneer  of  many  more.  One  great  charm  of  the  volume  is 
that  it  is  what  Charles  Lamb  used  to  call  “  healthy.”  There 
is  no  appeal  to  morbid  sentiment,  and  neither  the  humour  nor 
the  pathos  is  exaggerated. 
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CInistmas  Literature. 


liimmfTs  Hook  of  Perfumes.  The  name  of  liimmel  is  so 
indissolubly  nssooiatcd  with  perfumery,  that  a  book  on  the 
subject  by  so  distinguished  a  professor  deserves  particular 
attention.  'NTien  a  manufacturer  descants  on  his  manu- 
facture.s,  the  probability  is  that  his  theme  is  of  the  shop, 
“shoppy.”  We  expect  to  find  something  on  every  page 
“strongly  recommended,”  or,  at  short  intervals,  to  be  invited 
to  try  a  “wondrous  specific,"  or  to  adopt  this  “now  and 
elegant”  whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Rimmel  to 
state  plainly  that  his  book  is  not  an  advertising  medium,  but 
the  result  of  long  and  intimate  experience  with  his  subject — 
careful  scientific  and  historical  investigation;  that  it  is  the 
work  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  who  is  per¬ 
fectly  genuine  even  when  most  enthusiastic. 

Mr.  Rimmel  employs  the  phrase,  “  the  art  of  the  perfumer,” 
and  explains  what  might  appear  a  somewhat  ambitious  title. 
He  says — “The  first  musician  who  tried  to  echo  with  pierced 
reed  the  songs  of  the  birds  of  the  forest,  the  first  painter 
who  attempted  to  delineate  on  a  polished  surface  the  gorgeous 
scene  which  ho  beheld  around  him,  were  both  artists  en¬ 
deavouring  to  copy  nature ;  and  so  the  perfumer,  with  a 
limited  number  of  materi.als  at  lus  command,  combines 
them,  like  colours  on  a  palette,  and  strives  to  imitate  the 
fragrance  of  all  flowers  which  are  rebellious  to  bis  skill, 
and  refuse  to  yield  up  their  essence.  Is  ho  not,  then, 
entitled  to  claim  also  the  n.amc  of  an  artist,  if  he  approaches 
even  faintly  the  perfection  of  his  charming  models  V” 

Perfumery  is  traceable  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  Its 
origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Whether  Mesopotamia  or  Awbia 
was  the  scene  of  the  discovery  of  the  art  is  uncertain ;  but 
that  it  was  first  employed  in  acts  of  religious  worship  is 
beyond  all  question.  Scented  holocausts  arose  to  the  Deity, 
“as  if  men  fondly  beheved  that  their  prayers  would  sooner 
reach  the  realms  of  their  gods  by  being  wafted  on  the  blue 
wreaths  which  slowly  ascended  to  heaven."  The  practice  of 
burning  aromatic  gums  and  woods  was  not  confined  to  idola¬ 
trous  worship.  It  was  enjoined  by  the  law  of  Moses— “The 
altars  of  Zoroaster  and  of  Confucius,  the  temples  of  Memphis 
and  Jerusalem,  all  smoked  alike  with  incense.”  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  still  maintains  the  custom,  and  holy  incense 
is  still  burnt  as  a  sacred  rite. 

As  an  article  of  luxury — an  indispensable  adjunct  of  the 
toilet — the  use  of  perfmnes  was  adopted  from  the  earliest 
times.  They  were  employed  by  the  E^^ptians,  were  by  them 
transmitted  to  the  Jews,  then  to  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Arabs,  and  at  last  to  the  modem  European 
nations.  Mr.  Rimmel  traces  the  course  of  perfumery  through 
these  different  phases,  and  has  evidently  bestowed  upon  it  no 
small  amount  of  intelligent  research.  He  is  chatty  and 
amusing,  sprinkling  bis  pages  with  appropriate  quotations, 
and  freely  illustrating  both  with  pen  and  pencil.  He  combats 
the  doctrine  that  perfumes  are  injurious  to  hejilth,  and  argues 
satisfactorily,  we  think,  that  their  moderate  use  is  beneficial. 
He  tells  the  story  of  a  lady  who  fancied  she  could  not  bear 
the  smell  of  a  rose,  and  fainted  on  receiving  the  visit  of  a 
friend  who  carried  one,  and  yet  the  fatal  flower  was  only 
artificial!  “It  is  true,”  he  says,  “that  flower-s,  if  left  in  a 
sleeping-apartment  at  night,  will  sometimes  cause  headache 
and  sickness,  but  tliis  proceeds,  not  from  the  diffusion  of  their 
aroma,  but  from  the  carljonic  acid  they  evolve  during  the 
night.  If  a  perfume  extracted  from  these  flowere  were  left 
open  in  the  same  circumstances,  no  evil  effect  would  arise 
from  it.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  some  delicate  people 
msy  be  affected  by  certain  odours ;  but  the  same  person  to 
whom  a  musky  scent  would  give  a  headache  might  derive 
much  relief  from  a  perfume  with  a  citrine  basis.” 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  this  interesting  and  really 
valuable  treatise,  we  are  justified  in  complimenting  Mr. 
Rimmel  on  the  excellent  t.asto  he  has  displayed  in  his  illus¬ 
trations,  and  on  the  easy  and  graceful  stylo  in  which  he 
descants  on  his  art.  It  is  a  book  which  the  curious  may  read 
and  find  abundant  amusement — a  book  which  both  by  the 
historical  and  scientific  student  will  be  welcomed  as  con¬ 
taining  many  useful  hints  in  modem  chemistry,  and  throwing 
light  on  many  obscure  passages  in  ancient  authors;  and, 
lastly,  it  is  the  very  IxMk  for  a  lady  who  is  disposed  to 
improve  an  hour's  leisure,  and  who  cares  to  know  something 
of  the  history  and  mystery  of  her  own  toilet. 

But  the  literature  which  at  Christmas  time  everybody  roads 
is  that  of  the  special  Christmas  numbers,  periodical  only  in 


their  issue,  bearing  each  returning  year  a  novel  title.  For 
weeks  before  Christmas  the  walls  are  placarded  with  huge 
posters  bearing  enigmatical  titles,  over  which  the  public 
may  cudgel  its  bruins  in  vain — “  Somebody’s  Luggage,” 
“  Kiddle-a-^Yink,”  “Mrs.  Lirrijxsr's  Legacy,”  “Number 
Seven,”  “  Are  You  Invited  ?”  “  Tenants  at  Will.” 

Somehodfs  Luggage  has  boon  examined,  and  its  contents 
have  been  ascertained  to  bo  most  satisfactory.  Kiddle-a- 
Wink  has  been  explained  :  we  have  looked  into  the  mine  on 
the  moor,  have  rested  under  the  elm,  have  laid  up  our  staff 
in  the  lone  house  by  the  sea ;  we  have  learned  the  mysteries 
of  the  house  of  bitterness,  have  hoard  the  footsteps  in  the 
corridor,  have  breathed  a  tale  of  love,  mdidgcd  in  dreams, 
and  found  a  life  lost. 

And  now  we  h.avo  to  look  at  Mrs.  Lin-iper's  T/egacg.  Not 
a  stranger  is  this  best  of  lodging-house  keepers :  wo  made  her 
acquaint.ance  last  year,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  renew  it. 
Major  Jackman  is  still  every  inch  himself;  Jemmy  is  still 
faithful  to  “Gran’;”  and  Norfolk-stroet  stands  where  it  stood. 
The  Lirripor  portions  of  this  Christmas  number  are  in 
Mr.  Dickens’s  happiest  vein:  witness  the  lesson  taught  by 
Major  J.ackman  to  Buftle,  the  tax-gatherer — Bufllo  who 
would  not  take  his  hat  off,  and  would  talk  with  a  pen  in  his 
mouth;  and  witness  again  the  scone  whore  Mrs.  Lirriper 
recognises  in  the  sick  stranger  the  man  who  deserted 
Jemmy’s  mother.  .i\nd  then  can  anything  bo  more  childlike 
or  more  poetical — and  are  not  these  terms  identical  ? — than 
the  manner  in  which  “Jemmy  tops  up’/”  Some  time  ago  the 
Times  wrote  an  article  on  “Enoch  Arden,”  and  tho  keynote 
was  “Tennyson  is  Tennyson.”  May  we  not  say  Dickens  is 
Dickens’/  What  other  man  living  could  do  so  much  with 
materials  so  simple  ns  those  which  make  up  tho  Lirriper 
story  ?  Tho  other  tales  in  tho  number  are  of  average  merit, 
the  best,  in  our  opinion,  being  tho  Story  of  the  Past  Lodger 
and  of  the  Lot  ho  Drew  at  Glumi)er  House. 

Tenants  at  Will  (fhamheriis  Christmas  number)  is  full  of 
gho-sts,  tho  framework  being  the  experiences  of  tho  secretary 
of  tho  Haunted  House  Association.  There  is  a  ghost  that 
warms  itself  all  night  by  a  wood  fire ;  a  ghost  that  has  its 
garments  in  flames,  but  whispers  that  it  did  not  die  from  fire, 
but  from  poison ;  a  ghost  that  shrieks  with  laughter  and  is 
tho  death  of  a  whole  Qxuiker  family;  a  ghost  that  comes 
regularly  on  tho  15th  of  every  month  to  see  another  ghost 
and  witness  that  ghost — who  was  a  woman — give  up  tho 
ghost ;  and  lastly,  there  is  a  ghost  in  a  salt-mine.  None  of 
tho  ghosts  arc  very  terrible,  and  your  marrow  is  not  chilled 
as  you  read. 

Nvmlter  Seven,  tho  startling  announcement  of  the  bright 
yellow  bill  which  has  lately  caught  every  eye,  is  tho  leading 
story  in  Deetons  Annual.  It  is 

“  Tho  Story  of  Somebody’s  Son !” 

There  is  neither  a  minder  nor  a  ghost  introduced,  but  the 
interest  of  tho  narrative  is  well  sustained,  and  tho  characters 
are  evidently  sketched  from  life.  The  remaining  contents  of 
tho  number  comprise  “  The  Old,  Old  Tales  (our  time  and 
niHsery  honoured  faiiy  stories),  translated  from  tho  original 
Chinese  MSS.,  looted  by  tho  writers  at  the  sacking  of  his 
Celestial  Majesty’s  summer  palace  at  Pekin,  by  Augustus 
Mayhow  and  tho  Odd  Boy.”  Next  to  these  tales  wo  have  a 
pantomime  by  F.  C.  Bumand  concerning  “Boadicoa  tho 
Beautiful  as  a  Butterfly ;  or.  Harlequin  Julius  Caesar  and  the 
Delightful  Druid,”  full  of  fun,  and  followed  by  a  “Vacation 
Ramble” — a  charming  sketch  by  Florence  Claxton.  Then  we 
have  “  The  Court  of  King  Christmas,”  by  T.  Hood,  who 
i-cminds  us  of  his  father’s  Annual  in  his  happy  knack  of 
making  ns  laugh  “  from  year  to  year,"  lor  not  only  does  ho 
contribute  “King  Christmas,”  but  a  couple  of  sensation 
novels — awful!— quite  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  two  more 
by  J.  G.  Thomson;  also  four  “Quarterly  Reviews;”  also 
“Our  Contribution  to  tbo  Slang  Diclionai-y” — all  with  the 
pencil,  but  tho  point  of  tho  pen  not  wanting  where  it 
is  wanted.  There  are  some  splendid  nonsense  pages  that 
would  make  an  anchorite  laugh,  many  odd  tricks  and  puzzles, 
and  “Notices  to  Correspondents”  so  terribly  true  to  the 
penny  stamp,  that  wo  fear,  for  his  sake,  that  tho  ■writer — 
who,  of  course,  hero  ■writes  in  fun — must  at  some  time  or 
other  have  been  forced  to  ■write  answers  in  earnest. 

With  Heeton's  Annual  wo  conclude  our  notice,  wishing 
everybody  a  merry  Christmas  and  tho  happiest  of  happy 
Now  Years. 


Tlie  Fashions. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

UR  readers  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  general  features  of  fashion  for  the  winter,  so  that  it 
will  only  be  necessary  to  sjMjak  of  the  minutias  of  the  toilet, 
accessories  and  ornaments  which  are  far  from  being  without 
importance. 

To  commence  with  lingerie,  there  is  much  to  leani  about  it, 
and  a  total  distinction  to  bo  made  between  the  neglige  and 
full-dress  collars,  cuffs,  &c.  It  is  only  with  morning  dresses 
of  rep,  merino,  or  other  woollen  material  that  the  perfectly 
plain  stitched  linen  collar  and  cuffs  are  now  wom.  Tho 
degree  of  elegance  of  a  lady’s  lingerie  is  in  exact  proportion  to 
that  of  her  dross ;  if  she  wear  a  pretty  cashmere  or  poplin  de 
laine  dress,  her  collar  and  cuffs  may  still  be  of  linen,  but  they 
should  bo  trimmed  with  tho  thick  kind  of  Maltese  lace  which 
is  now  called  in  Paris  guipure  de  Clung.  This  guipure  has  rich 
massive  designs,  and  can  easily  bo  imitated  in  crochet  by 
ladies  who  aro  clever  in  that  kind  of  work.  Patterns  of  tho 
same  lace  aro  also  appliqu^  over  tho  linen,  which  is  cut  out 
underneath.  Tho  favourite  patterns  are  butterflies  or  largo 
boos.  The  effect  of  tho  clear  lace  contrasting  with  tho  thick 
plain  linen  is  very  good.  Sometimes  a  pattern  is  formed  with 
a  strip  of  guipure  insertion,  diamonds  or  Vandykes,  with  a 
band  of  stitched  linen  on  each  side  and  a  lace  border  roimd 
the  edge.  This  stylo  of  collar  is  one  degi'eo  higher  than  tho 
plain  linen  merely  edged  with  lace,  and  can  bo  worn  with  a 
high  silk  dress.  Collars  are  still  wom  small,  with  a  naiTuw 
straight  band  at  tho  back  and  tho  corners  turned  down  in 
front.  Tho  newest  shape,  however,  is  lliat  called  the  judge 
collar,  because  it  comes  down  in  front  in  two  small  pieces  not 
unlike  bauds;  those  arc  trimmed  all  round  in  tho  same  way 
as  the  collar.  Under-sleeves  are  ent  out  after  the  same 
pattern  as  tho  dross  sleeve,  and  aro  mode  with  very  deep  cuffs 
trimmed  to  match  with  tho  colliu".  For  evening  dro.ss  only, 
lace  collars  and  cuffs  aro  worn.  Tho  judge  collar  i,  very 
effective  when  made  of  Brussels  and  Valoncicunos  lace,  with 
a  piece  of  coloured  velvet  or  riblwn  placed  uiulornoath  tho 
straight  l>an(l  and  tho  small  fiattes  in  front.  Ladies  who  have 
handsome  lace  collars  made  in  tho  old-fashioned  way — that  is, 
gathered  round  a  piece  of  insertion — can  easily  have  them 
altered  into  this  new  style.  If  tho  lace  is  wide  it  is  arranged 
quite  plain  over  a  i-ibbon  round  the  nock,  and  placed  with  the 
top  edges  together  for  tho  front  pieces,  slightly  gathered  ,at 
tho  bottom,  and  a  narrow  piece  of  velvet  or  rouleau  of  satin 
ribbon  placed  down  tho  centre  to  hide  tho  seam. 

Over  evening  dresses  with  low  bodies  very  pretty  tulle  or 
lace  Ixxlices  aro  wom.  We  noticed  one  in  particular  made  of 
white  tulle  trimmed  with  a  deep  blonde.  It  had  a  l>a8quo  at 
tho  back  somewhat  in  tho  shape  of  a  coat-tail,  with  a  bow  of 
black  velvet  on  each  side  and  also  on  tho  shoulders. 

Another  was  made  of  white  guipure  lace.  It  was  rather 
low  in  the  throat  and  rounded  at  tho  bottom ;  tho  edge  had  a 
deep  fall  of  lace,  over  which  a  wide  blue  velvet  ribbon  was 
nm  through  openings  in  tho  fichu.  Tho  sjxicos  between  these 
were  formed  of  beautiful  lace  loaves;  there  was  a  narrow 
pointed  edging  on  each  side  and  the  same  round  the  top ;  tho 
Hchu  was  fastened  in  front  by  a  wide  bow  of  velvet. 

A  third  was  of  black  tulle,  and  m.ado  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  h.alf-fitting  jivckot  without  sleeves.  It  wiis  edged  round 
with  naiTow  black  lace,  over  which  a  piece  of  red  velvet  was 
run.  Tho  epaulette  was  trimmed  with  two  rows  of  loops  of 
narrow  rod  velvet. 

This  pattern  is  very  now.  It  has  also  boon  attempted  in 
silk  and  velvet  to  wear  over  drosses.  Wo  cannot  approve  of 
such  a  jacket  being  wom  of  a  different  colour  to  that  of  tho 
body  and  sleeves  under  it,  for  the  effect  is  always  gaudy  and 
unpleasant  unless  the  colours  bo  very  well  matched  and  one 
bo  vei-y  dark  or  neutral.  Thus  a  deej)  blue  or  violet  jacket 
without  sleeves  looks  well  over  a  jxsarl-grey  or  drab  dross; 
a  black  velvet  jacket  of  the  same  style  trimmed  with  heavy 
gimp  and  rich  ejmulettos  is  also  in  good  taste  over  a  dross  of 
any  colom'.  Tho  naxTow  coloured  sleeve  showing  from  mider 
tho  epaulette  of  tho  jacket  gives  ({uite  a  mogen  age  appearance 
to  tho  toilet.  But  such  contrasts  as  yellow  and  blue,  green 
and  red,  should  not  1x5  indulged  in,  for  in  that  case  the  tout 
enteiiible  of  tho  dross  would  very  much  resemble  a  carnival 
disguise.  This  is  a  tendency  which  wo  aro  sorry  to  see 
gradually  gaining  groimd  in  tho  female  toilet.  Not  only 
bodies  but  skirts  are  mode  of  two  colours — that  is,  there  aro 


two  skirts,  the  upper  opening  over  the  under  ope  either  in 
front  and  at  tho  Imck  or  at  tho  sides,  or  else  Ixting  cut  out 
either  in  one  or  three  scallops  in  front  and  a  jxxinted  train  at 
tho  back.  The  Empress  Eugenio  and  tho  ladies  of  the  court 
wear  dresses  of  this  sort,  with  tho  upj)or  skirt  of  velvet  or 
satin  and  tho  under  one  of  plain  or  striped  glacd  silk,  but  they 
are  not  suitable  for  persons  in  a  middle  station  of  life,  and 
would  look  perfectly  ridiculous  in  the  streets,  taxing,  in  fact, 
only  fit  to  wear  in  a  handsome  carriage  or  in  sumptuous 
apartments. 

Tho  feather  borders,  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken,  are 
a  very  exquisite  but  very  expensive  stylo  of  tiimming,  es|5o- 
cially  when  composed  of  real  maralxxuts ;  but  many  imitations 
aro  made — that  is,  a  commoner  sort  of  feather  employed — 
which  also  looks  light  and  pretty.  Nothing  is  so  much  in  vogue 
in  Paris  just  now  ;  tho  fasliion  was  introduced  last  winter,  but 
has  now  reached  tho  acme  of  its  success.  It  is  used  to  trim 
tho  tunics  and  bodies  of  satin,  moire,  or  velvet  drosses ;  it  is 
put  on  08  a  border  to  opera-cloaks,  jackets,  bonnets,  and  hats, 
nay,  even  to  slipiiers,  and  every  part  of  a  Ir  ly’s  toilet  claims 
it  os  its  duo. 

At  this  season  of  tho  year,  when  one's  own  fireside  has  so 
much  chann,  slippers  are  not  things  to  1x5  despised.  Parisian 
liulics  look  upon  them  con  amore,  and  tliink  them  very  coquettish 
and  bjcoming  to  their  little  feet.  Their  tiny  mules  aro  called 
duuillettes ;  they  are  made  of  coloured  morocco  or  velvet,  and 
lined  with  quilted  satin ;  a  naiTOw  Ixxrdor  of  fur,  plush,  or 
feathers  is  placed  all  round.  In  tho  streets  Ixxxts  and  shoes 
have  acquii-ed  gi'oat  importance  since  the  skirts  of  dresses 
have  been  woin  short  or  looped  up.  Tho  actual  high  boot 
has  not  U'en  adopted  by  ladies  of  taste,  but  their  tight 
bottlnes  come  up  a  good  di'.al  higher  beyond  the  ankle  than 
they  have  hitherto  done.  TIio  most  distingue  aro  tho  plain 
black  kid  boots,  with  tips  of  the  same,  elastics  at  the  side, 
and  a  very  high  heeh  In  these  days  of  rain  and  mud,  india- 
rublx'r  goloshes  aro  very  useful  things,  but  they  are  not 
considered  sufficiently  elegant  by  Parisian  ladies;  they  aro 
therefore  reidacod  by  stout  Ixsots  that  have  a  pretty  thick  solo 
of  cork  between  two  thin  ones  of  leather ;  this,  with  the  high 
heels,  docs  not  show  very  much,  and  perfectly  preserves  the 
feet  from  any  dump  or  moisture,  while  setting  off  the  foot  to 
the  best  advantage. 

In-<looi's,  for  demi-toilottc,  half  kid  or  ca.shmoro  boots  aro 
worn,  lined  with  coloured  silk,  and  trimmed  with  a  narrow 
fur  Ixxixler  round  tho  top ;  they  aro  fastened  in  front  with  a 
double  row  of  gimp  buttons  and  loops  of  gimp  cord. 

For  balls  and  evening  parties  the  fashion  of  tho  white  boot 
does  not  prevail,  as  it  is  not  becoming  to  tho  foot,  and  makes 
them  appear  larger  than  they  are.  Tho  very  low  white  satin 
shoo  is  prefeiTcd,  with  a  butterfly  knot  in  front,  either  of 
white  lace  or  ribbon,  with  a  tiny  pearl  or  silver  buckle  in  tho 
centre. 

Little  boys  and  girls  wear  the  high  boot  vandyked  at  the 
top  and  trimmed  with  a  cord  and  tassels,  or  else  a  small  gaiter 
of  cloth  or  cashmere  fastened  with  pearl  buttons  over  half 
Ixxots.  This  lust  mode  is  also  adopted  by  many  ladies  this 
winter. 

Jewellers’  shops  are  brighter  than  over  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  filled  with  newly-set  and  brilliant  gems  to  tempt 
those  whoso  ambition  it  is  to  shine  in  the  ball-room  or  opera- 
boxc.  -Necklaces  of  largo  beads  aro  seen  in  profusion';  some 
aro  very  costly  of  malachite,  real  pink  or  red  coral,  and  also 
amlx>r ;  others  aro  large  white  crystal  beads,  looking  very  cold 
and  frosty.  Massive  gold  chains  are  also  wom  round  tho  neck 
with  largo  crosses,  either  of  plain  gold  or  gold  and  enamel 
set  with  tiny  pearls,  depending  from  them.  These  are  worn 
oven  over  Ingh  di-esses,  and  chosen  to  match  with  tho  high 
Empire  buckles  so  much  in  vogue.  Jewels  of  gold  and 
enamel  are  much  tho  fashion,  also  coral,  both  pink  and  red, 
and  pearls.  Cameos  have  also  como  into  fashion  again; 
some  of  them  with  a  flat  sotting  of  dead  gold  compose  very 
Ixxautiful  necklaces  and  bracelets ;  others  are  sometimes  worn 
on  tho  shoulders  in  tho  Grecian  style.  Tho  buckles,  we  are 
ha))py  to  say,  are  rather  tending  to  become  shorter  than 
higher;  some  are  made  to  imitate  tho  front  of  the  pointed 
Swiss  ceintui-e ;  they  are  in  the  shape  of  a  long  diamond, 
with  deep  points  at  tho  top  and  bottom,  and  short  ones  at  tho 
sides.  '1  heso  are  either  of  engraved  gold,  or  set  with  enamel 
and  small  stones,  forming  a  Turkish  pattern.  Studs  aro  much 
less  worn  than  fomierly,  plam  cuffs  being  now  fastened  with 
small  round  linen  or  gold  buttons,  and  those  of  lace  and 
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ouibroidcry  being  made  large  enough  at  the  wrist  to  pass  the 
hand  tlirough. 

Brooches  are  made  of  many  different  shapes,  some  round 
like  bucklers,  of  different  shades  of  gold,  and  a  small  pattern 
over  it  set  in  precious  stones  or-  enamel.  The  flying  swallow 
in  black  and  white  enamel  is  a  favom'ite  subject,  but  the 
newest  is,  perhaps,  the  long  clasp.  A  key,  an  an-ow,  or  a  hand 
placed  across  a  ribbon  or  cravat  is  often  seen.  Another  pretty 
device  is  a  gold  or  silver  shell,  with  one  largo  pearl  within  it. 

Earrings  are  still  more  fanciful,  and  appear  to  us  more 
suited  to  the  taste  of  a  New  Zealander  or  llottentot  than  that 
of  civilised  and  refined  Parisians.  They  are  of  an  enormous 
size,  and  of  the  mest  eccentric  shapes.  They  are  romid,  or 
square,  or  triangular,  with  pearl-shaped  ornaments  embossed 
over  them ;  or  of  tlie  form  of  a  crescent  horseshoe,  or  some¬ 
thing  very  much  resembling  a  gridiron,  from  which  depend 
long  pearl-shaped  ornaments. 

J  The  fashion  for  ladies'  watches  is  to  be  of  plain  gold  at  the 
1  back,  with  interlaced  initials  engraved  over  them,  or  else  of 
j  black  or  blue  enamel,  with  the  initials  in  gold ;  these  are  large 
enough  to  cover  very  nearly  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the 
I  watch.  Combs  have  also  now  become  jewels  of  their  kind ; 
j  they  have  gold  and  enamel  or  gold  and  tortoiseshell  tops, 

I  either  smooth  and  curved,  or  formed  of  a  row  of  round  balls. 

I  Li  an  evening  toilet  combs  are  often  one  of  the  principal  oma- 
I  meuts,  with  the  laige-headed  pins  with  hanging  biUls  and 
j  clnuns  that  are  worn  now  in  the  hair.  These  are  often 
i  of  coral,  or  else  of  enamel  set  with  gold,  or  of  plain  gold ;  they' 
j  arc  also  made  of  pure  crystaL  Silk  nets  for  the  l^k  of  the 
hair  only  are  trimmed  with  rows  of  largo  beads,  gradxially 
getting  smaller  at  each  end ;  these  beads  are  of  crystal  or 
coral,  or,  for  morning  wear,  of  black  jot,  and  look  remaikably 
well  over  the  heavy  drooping  chignons  of  hair. 

Let  us  mention  also  a  novelty  which  seems  to  lie  gaining 
ground  this  winter — wo  mead  the  velvet  jewels  which  were 
attempted  to  bo  introduced  into  fashion  last  winter,  Init  mot 
with  little  success  at  tliat  time.  They  are  now  beginning  to 
be  worn  a  good  deal,  and  have  a  very  soft  and  brilliant 
apiKjaranco.  The  whole  set  comprises  a  necklace  formed 
cither  of  one  or  two  rows  of  soft  velvet  balls,  bright  blue  or 
crimson,  or  of  a  thick  chain ;  a  pair  of  pearl-shaped  earrings, 
with  a  small  round  ball  at  the  top  fastened  by  a  tiny  gold 
clasp ;  a  comb  with  a  velvet  top,  from  which  droojiod  very 
pretty  velvet  grelots ;  bracelets  to  match  with  the  necklace, 
imd  a  very  handsome  diamond-shaped  buckle  of  cml>ossed 
velvet.  Of  course  these  jewels  look  Ixsst  in  the  daytime  over 
a  silk  dress,  but  oven  of  an  evening  the  deep  scarlet  or 
crimson  velvet  ornaments  arc  very  bright  and  effective, 

1  esjiecially  with  a  white  satin  dress. 

i  Amongst  the  new  matei'ials  for  ball  dresses  we  have  noticed 
I  some  most  exquisite  white  tarlatane  brocaded  with  coloured 
I  flowers,  which  appear  to  have  been  embroidei-ed  over  it  by 
j  faiiy  hands.  One  had  a  pattern  of  red  china  asters,  with 
yellow  centres,  brocaded  in  the  finest  chenille ;  another,  most 
lovely  for  a  young  girl,  a  shower  of  little  daisies,  brocaded  in 
white  silk,  with  a  yellow  centre  and  a  few  delicate  gieen 
loaves.  Others  had  roses  of  shaded  pink  and  red  ;  others, 
again,  sprigs  of  buttercujw  of  gold,  the  effect  of  which  was 
truly  brilliant. 

Dresses  like  these  require  little  or  no  trimming,  and  are 
very  beautiful  by  lamplight  The  bodies  of  ball  drosses  are 
mostly  made  with  a  very  low  berthe  crossing  over  the  back 
and  front,  with  a  pleated  drapery  inside  in  the  Grecian  style. 

If  the  material  l>e  tulle  or  crape  the  skirt  is  covered  with 
bouillons,  and  a  tunic  or  second  skirt  is  open  or  looped  up 
over  it 

Headdresses  are  rerely  seen  now  composed  of  an  entire 
wreath  or  crown ;  they  consist  merely  of  detached  flowere  or 
•sprigs  placed  tastefuUy  amongst  the  cui-ls  and  bandeaux. 
The  flowers  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  with  long  reeds  and 
grasses  falling  gracefully  on  the  neck,  and  mixed  with  tiny 
branches  of  coral,  crystal  dewdrops,  and  small  pearl  shell^ 
fuim  the  stylo  of  b^  dress  coiffme  the  most  in  favour  this 
winter. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Ball  Toiler. — As  will  be  seen  from  the  coiffure  shown  in 
this  illustration,  plaited  coronets  are  again  coming  into  vogue. 
The  hair  is  frizz^  and  rolled  back  off  the  temples,  covering 
the  plait  at  the  sides,  and  the  back  hair  is  arranged  in  one  of 
the  large  falling  loops  over  a  frisette,  fastened  with  two  orna¬ 


mental  pins.  A  bird  to  match  those  on  the  dress  apiiears  to 
have  just  alighted  in  the  centre  of  the  plait.  The  small  curls 
seen  above  the  forehead  are  fastened  onhy  means  of  hairpins, 
the  natural  hair  being  brushed  smoothly  away  underneath. 
The  fashion  of  wearing  these  little  curls  necessitates  the  use 
of  false  hair,  as  ladies  do  not,  generally  speaking,  like  to  have 
their  own  locks  cut  sufficiently  short  to  allow  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  being  properly  carried  out.  Dress  made  of  the  most 
delicate  shade  of  pink,  covered  with  three  tulle  skirts,  the 
under-skirt  in  front  being  studded  with  gold  stars.  The 
other  two  skirts,  made  of  plain  tulle,  are  looped  back  and 
fastened  by  four  birds.  The  bodice  is  made  with  a  round 
waist,  and  at  the  top  is  arranged  in  tulle  draperies,  with  a  I 
bird  in  the  centre.  A  bow  of  ribbon  to  match  the  banil,  which  j 
is  striped  magenta  and  gold,  is  fastened  on  each  shoulder,  ! 
each  Imw  having  in  the  centre  a  small  cameo,  mounted  m 
gold.  The  waist  buckle  has  a  cameo  centre.  The  eanings  i 
are  very  long,  and  are  made  with  three  pendants  to  correspond 
with  the  massive  necklet.  | 

Lrmjs  Girl's  Evbsiso  Dress  fob  a  Child  from  Five  to  ■ 
Six  Years  of  Aob. — To  make  this  little  frock  look  nicely  it 
is  necessary  that  two  or  three  muslin  skirts  bo  put  on  under¬ 
neath  in  place  of  the  crinoline,  or  if  a  crinoline  be  worn  lot 
it  be  a  very  small  one  indeed,  with  the  addition  of  the  muslin 
skirts.  The  frock  is  composed  of  tarlatane  made  with  two 
skirts.  The  under  one  is  trimmed  with  rows  of  scarlet  or 
cerise  ribbon  run  on  at  equal  distances,  and  the  upper-skirt 
is  cut  tunic-shaped,  open  in  the  front,  and  trimmed  with  a 
pufiuig  of  tarlatane,  deeper  on  each  side,  crossed  at  regular 
intervals  by  straps  of  riblion.  The  bodice  is  made  with  a 
puffing  and  ribbon,  and  a  scarlet  sash  tied  lichind  with  a  bow 
and  long  ends  completes  this  pretty  costume.  A  plaited 
coronet  of  ribbon  to  match  the  skirt  trimming  is  arranged  in 
the  hair,  which  is  very  much  frizzed.  To  render  this-toilet 
very  elegant  indeed  the  dress  should  bo  made  of  white  tulle, 
and  trimmed  either  with  cerise,  scarlet,  or  blue  velvet  instead  j 
of  ribbon.  In  this  case  a  white  silk  slip  should  bo  worn  ! 
underneath.  • 

Eventno  or  vert  elegant  Dinner  Dress.  —  Coiffure  j 
arranged  in  tumed-back  and  rolled  bandeaux,  with  riblwns  i 
and  ciystal  l)eads  intermingled.  Hero  and  there  bun'^hes  of 
little  false  curls  are  pinned  in,  and  the  whole  is  compk  'ed  by 
an  ornamental  comb  and  a  lace  lappet.  Dress  of  plain  white 
silk,  with  a  green  silk  coat-shaped  tunic.  The  tunic  is  much 
deeper  behind  than  it  is  in  front,  and  is  trimmed  with  broad 
bhu’k  lace,  and  broad  insertions  of  white  lace  sewn  on  flat, 
and  arranged  in  points  and  up  the  seams.  A  lierthe  trim¬ 
ming  round  the  top  is  marie  of  white  lace  and  narrow  black 
lace.  Brides  who  have  worn  their  white  dresses  many  timo.s, 
and  are  tired  of  them  an-anged  with  plain  skirts,  can  have 
their  rolies  jjerfectly  renovated,  and  made  to  look  like  an 
entirely  new  garment  by  following  this  model. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
supplies  paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
various  articles  of  dress  included  in  this  plate,  at  the  follow-  | 
ing  prices  : — Ball  dress  complete,  58.  6d. ;  little  girl’s  evening 
dress  complete,  3s.  Cd. ;  dinner  dress  complete,  fls.  6d. ;  coat- 
shaped  timic  separately,  3a.  A  flat  pittem  to  cut  from  is 
included  in  the  price. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

DRAWING-ROOM  LODN  01  NO-CHAIR. 

THE  DESIGN  PAINTED  BY  HAND. 

Materials :  Seven-eighths  of  a  yaid  of  Penelope  canvas. 
No.  38.  Single  wool  of  the  following  sliades  and  quantities ; 

3  skeins  of  white ;  2  each  of  two  shades  of  grey ;  3  skeins  of 
the  lightest  grey ;  2  skeins  each  of  four  sh^es  of  Humboldt ; 

2  skeins  each  of  three  shades  of  drab ;  4  skeins  of  brown ; 

5  skeins  each  of  five  shades  of  magenta ;  5  skeins  each  of  five 
shades  of  yellow-green ;  3  skeins  each  of  five  shades  of  French 
green;  3  skeins  each  of  four  blue-greens.  Very  many  of  our 
subscribers  have  from  time  to  time  written,  requesting  us  to 
insert  a  pretty  Berlin  pattern  for  working  a  chair,  and  hitherio 
we  have  found  the  task  impracticable,  on  account  of  the 
expensive  and  costly  nature  of  these  jjattems.  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  presenting  our  friends  with  this  really 
elegant  and  beautiful  pattern,  which  can  be  copied  by  them 
without  the  least  difficulty,  as  all  the  colours  are  so  clearly 
and  accurately  defined.  The  pattern  is  painted  by  hand,  and 
mean  nearly  resembles  a  real  Berlin  pattern  (which,  by  the 
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'vray,  for  oue  of  this  description  would  cost  some  four  or  five 
shillings)  than  any  that  have  os  yet  been  issued  with  this 
Magazine.  The  centre  groups  both  in  the  seat  and  bock  of 
the  chair  are  composed  of  lilies  and  their  foliage ;  the  border 
Burrouiiding  these  lilies  consists  of  roses,  rosebuds,  and  violets, 
with  their  appropriate  loaves.  No  design  could  bo  more 
suitable  for  a  chair,  and  no  grouping  cotild  be  more  happily 
arranged.  For  a  moderate-sized  chair,  single  wool  and 
Penelope  canvas  No.  38  must  be  used  for  working,  and  the 
dimensions  both  of  the  seat  and  back  may  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  grounding,  which  can  be  extended  far  beyond 
the  black  lino  shown  in  our  pattern.  There  are  two  ways  of 
mounting  the  chair,  either  as  a  prio-Dieu  or  a  lounging- 
ebair.  Our  readers  are  all  acquainted  with  the  shape  of  a 
prio-Dieu  chair,  with  a  long  straight  back  of  carved  wood, 
and  the  work  placed  across  at  the  top.  The  pattern  would 
look  very  nicely  arranged  in  this  manner.  For  a  lonnging- 
chair  the  bock  is  motmted  on  a  padded  cushion,  and  is  placed 
about  half-a-yard  from  the  sea^  supported  by  two  pieces  of 
carved  wood.  This  stylo  of  chair  is  now  much  in  vogue,  and, 
made  of  leather,  is  a  favourite  addition  to  a  gentleman's 
smoking-room.  Arranged  in  wool-work  in  this  sha])c,  it 
makes  a  very  pretty  addition  to  a  drawing-room,  and  has 
not  the  cumbersome,  unwieldy  appearance  which  worked 
chairs  so  often  have.  For  a  complete  set  of  ordinary  chairs 
nothing  could  bo  ))rcttier  than  our  design,  which  would  form 
an  admirable  model  fur  the  entire  suite,  the  colours  of  the 
roses  being  changed.  This  any  lady  with  taste  and  ingenuity 
can  easily  accomplish  and  produce  a  good  and  striking  olTect, 
so  it  will  bo  needless  for  us  to  outer  into  details.  Tho 
grounding  must  bo  left  to  individual  taste,  tho  colour  de¬ 
pending  on  tho  stylo  of  room  tho  chair  is  intended  for,  and 
also  on  tho  amount  of  wear  tho  work  is  to  bo  subject  to. 
Light  grounds  aro  the  more  elegant,  but  dark  ones  the  more 
serviceable.  Mrs.  Wilcockson,  4G,  Goodge-street,  Tottonham- 
court-road,  London,  W.,  supplies  tho  materials  for  working 
and  mounting  this  chair,  at  the  following  prices ; — Matorials 
in  single  wool,  7s.  (Id.;  light  shades  in  silk.  Is.  6d.  extra; 
materials  for  seat  only,  4s.  Cd. ;  materials  for  chair  in  double 
wool,  12s. ;  for  seat  only,  7s.  CiL  Mountmg  chair,  24  10s. 

DESIGN  FOR  BRAIDING  OR  APPLIQUE. 

mXCED  ON  A  LARGE  SnEBT  OF  TISSUE-rAPER,  AND  INCLUDED 
IN  THIS  NUMBER  OF  THE  MAGAZLNE. 

It  is  the  aim  of  those  connected  with  the  work-table  depart¬ 
ment  of  this  Magazine  to  issue  patterns  that  are  both  prac¬ 
ticable  and  easy  of  execution.  So  is  it  with  the  sheet  of 
traced  tissue-paper  which  wo  have  prepared  for  our  mdus- 
trious  readers,  and  which  they  will  tind  suflBcient  for  trim¬ 
ming  a  complete  dress,  including  tho  skirt,  epaulettes,  and 
cuffs.  Tho  paper  has  merely  to  be  tacked  on  the  material, 
tho  braid  run  over  that,  and,  when  tho  pattern  is  finished, 
the  paper  tom  away.  'Thus  it  will  bo  seen  that  tho  most 
inexperienced  worker  can  with  little  difficulty  braid  a  dress 
for  herself,  without  the  trouble  of  first  tracing  the  pattern, 
or  without  the  expense  of  sending  tho  material  to  be  traced. 
Issuing  as  we  do  so  many  thousand  copies  of  this  Magazine, 
wo  have  deemed  it  atlvisablo  to  vary  the  designs  somewhat, 
so  that  ladies  residing  in  tho  same  village  or  town,  and  all 
taking  tho  Magazine,  might  have  different  patterns  with 
which  to  ornament  their  dresses.  Altogether,  four  various 
designs  have  been  prepared,  one  of  which  is  included  in  every 
number.  These  four  designs  aro  shown  on  one  of  the 
pages  of  our  Pattern  Sheet,  and  wo  now  briefly  state  the 
different  ways  in  which  these  designs  may  l)e  carried  out, 
(W  Mey  are  all  suitable  for  the  fashionable  appliqui-work,  as 
well  as  for  braiding. 

No.  1995. — The  pattern  at  tho  top  and  inside  tho  medallion 
may  be  in  velvet  edged  with  scarlet  braid,  the  inner  row  in 
nanow  blue  braid,  and  the  outer  row  in  thick  tubular  braid. 

No.  1996. — jUl  the  leaves  may  bo  cut  out  in  velvet, 
fastened  on  tho  material  by  means  of  strong  gmn-water,  and 
tho  edges  secured  by  a  narrow  braid  or  cham-stitch,  and  the 
rest  of  the  pattern  braided  or  chain-stitched.  Tliis  pattern 
is  equally  pretty  simply  braided,  and  if  the  tubular  braid  be 
use^  it  will  be  found  still  more  effective. 

No.  1997. — The  flowers  and  leaves  may  be  cut  out  in 
velvet,  edged  with  white  braid,  and  the  rest  of  the  pattern 
executed  in  coloured  braid,  or  the  pattern  may  be  simply 
braided. 


No.  1998. — Tho  flowers  and  loaves  in  this  design  might 
bo  in  velvet,  and  the  rest  in  tubuliu:  braid ;  or  it  might  all  bo 
simply  braided. 

In  whatever  mode  those  patterns  are  arranged  they  will  all 
be  found  pretty  and  effective.  For  amateur  workers  wo 
coimsel  tho  simply  braiding  of  tho  designs,  as  then  no  trouble 
will  be  experienced.  The  velvet  applique  requires  very  nicely 
finishing  and  practice  in  the  art;  but  if  it  can  in  any  way 
be  managed,  of  course  tho  labour  is  repaid  by  tho  stylish 
appearance  of  tho  embroidery.  On  tho  sheet  of  tissue  there 
aro  traced  six  pointed  patterns  for  tho  skirt  of  the  dross. 
Tho  skirt  to  be  gored  at  tho  top  only,  each  seam  piped,  and 
one  pattern  to  l)e  inserted  in  the  centre  of  every  breadth,  tho 
wide  portion  at  tho  bottom.  Tho  smaller  pieces  are  intended 
for  the  epaulettes  and  cuffs  of  tho  sleeves.  As  wo  liavo 
before  stated,  tlie  paper  is  to  be  tacked  on  the  dress,  tho 
braid  run  over  that  and  the  material,  and  tho  paper  aftor- 
wai-ds  torn  away.  A  ]X3tticoat  arranged  in  this  manner 
would  answer  very  well  Silk  or  woollen  serge,  linsey, 
tweed,  rep,  cloth,  and  alpaca  aro  amongst  tho  most  suitable 
and  fashionable  dross  materials  for  braiding. 

THE  MUSIC.VL  MELANGE, 

CONTAINING - QUADRILLE,  “  LE8  DAMES  DE  LA  HALLE,”  BY  ARBAN  ; 

GRAND  VALSE,  “  USCHEN  ET  FRITZCHEN,”  BY  STRAUSS ; 

ORIGINAL  LANCERS  QUADIULLE,  NEWLY  ARRANGED. 

M'o  hope  our  numerous  friends  will  congratulate  us  upon 
tho  addition  wo  enable  them  to  make  to  their  repertoire  of 
dance  music  by  tho  issue  of  our  Musieal  melange  this  year. 
Tho  quadrilles  by  Arbaii  aro  both  good  and  easy,  and  will, 
wo  aro  sure,  l>o  heard  at  many  happy  Christmas  gatherings. 
Strauss's  Waltz  is  so  “danceablo”  that  we  believe  it  will  prove, 
in  tho  hands  of  a  tolerable  player,  an  irresistible  “  invitation 
d  la  valse ;”  it  has  also  tho  charm  of  melody  to  recommend 
it,  and  is  admirably  marked  for  dancing.  We  may  just  say 
ca  passant  that  both  quadrilles  and  waltz  oi'o  now  being 
played  nightly  at  tho  liest  assemblies  in  Paris. 

Wo  decided  to  add  “  Tho  Lancers,”  in  tho  l)elief  that  they 
will  be  found  especially  useful  this  year,  as  wo  understand 
they  aro  likely  to  bo  fashionable  during  tho  present  season. 
Wo  have  chosen  tho  Original  sot,  in  preference  to  more 
modem  editions,  because  wo  think  none  have  equalled  them 
as  dance  tunes ;  wo  have,  however,  entirely  rearranged  them, 
carefully  preserving  tho  old  molodi33,  and  writing  the  ac¬ 
companiments  in  a  familiar  manner,  so  as  to  lie  easily  under 
tho  hand.  Wo  trast  our  friends  may  have  cause  to  thank  us 
for  this  addition  many  times  before  the  season  is  past,  and 
sometimes  if  when  they  ai'e  “  tiying  it  over”  at  homo  they 
see  mamma's  eyes  glisten,  they  must  remember  that  it  was 
very  likely  amongst  tho  notes  of  one  of  these  tunes  papa 
whispered  tho  first  words  that  ultimately  induced  her  to  say 
“I  will!” 

- ♦ - 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  February  Number  of  the  ^^Englishwoman’s  Domestic 
Magazine”  will  be  included — 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Plate  of  LaiUes'  Coiffures  and  Fashionable  Hats. 

An  engraved  Steel  Fashion  Plate. 

An  enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

The  Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  two  Pretty  Sleeves 
for  Ladies'  Dresses. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to 
thirty-two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated 
with  New  and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework  of 
every  description;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays, 
Reviews,  New  Music,  Im  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Magnificent  Banner- Screen  Pattern,  Printed  in  Colours. 

And  a 

Cut-out  Paper  Pattern  of  one  of  the  new  black  velvet  jackets, 
with  sairlet  revers,  the  model  direct  from  Paris.  This  jacket 
is  intended for  in-door  wear,  and  can  be  made  from  the  cut-out 
shape  by  ladies  themselves,  or  by  dretsmeders  employed  in  the 

house. 


f  bt  (^ngIis|;tooinan’s  Cffnbtrsajijme. 

WELCOME,  welcome  as  the  season,  are  the  numerous  visitors  who 
favour  ns  with  their  kind  encouragements,  deiight  ns  with 
their  praise,  and  honour  us  by  seeking  our  advice ! 

The  gay  season  promises  well.  The  attractions  for  holiday  folk  are 
neither  few  nor  insignificant  New  Christmas  books  cover  the  table; 
new  Christmas  games  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  curious;  new  Christmas 
pieces  and  Christmas  entertainments  invite  ns  to  enjoyment ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Christmas  parties  which  are  In  store  for  us  when  the 
genuine  Christmas  season  is  over  and  the  polite  world  begins  to  be 
festive. 

What  to  sing  at  one  of  the  true  Christmas  parties — “just  a  nice  little 
family  gathering,  you  know;  a  little  music  and  a  carpet  dance” — 
A«  Adhikeb  is  ambitious,  and  wants  our  advice.  She  says  her 
mamma  wishes  her  to  sing  Italian,  and  will  not  hear  of  her  singing 
a  plain  English  ballad.  Evidently  mamma  sides  with  Bayley  in  his 
; — 

The  English  words  seem  so  phlegmatic, 

Italian  is  aristocratic ; 

I  know  that  the  sound  is  ecstatic. 

Whatever  the  meaning  may  be. 

I  don't  mean  to  say  that  I  know  it. 

As  for  learning  I'd  not  undergo  it ; 

If  ignorant  why  should  one  show  it? 

Don't  sing  English  ballads  to  me ! 

“  I've  now  got  the  music-book  ready ; 

Do  sit  up,  and  sing  like  a  lady 
A  recitative  from  ‘Tancredl !' 

And  something  about  PolpiU. 

Sing  forte  when  first  you  begin  it. 

Piano  the  very  next  minute. 

And  they'll  cry,  •  What  expression  there  is  in  it !’ 

Don't  sing  English  ballads  to  me !" 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  recommend  disobedience,  but  we  cannot 
help  strongly  advising  our  correspondent  either  not  to  sing  at  all  or 
else  to  sing  English.  How  many  charming  English  ballads  are  unsung ! 

I  How  many  songs,  unmeaning  and  tasteless,  are  elevated  to  an  unde- 
I  served  popularity !  Moore's  '*  Last  Hose  of  Summer"  was  never  so 
I  popular  os  it  is  before  it  was  grafted  on  an  operatic  plant  of  foreign 
I  growth.  With  our  two  Operas— ostensibly  English — we  rely  mainly 
j  on  the  productions  of  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  stage— not 
because  there  is  any  lac's  of  native  talent,  but  because 

“  Italian  is  aristocratic." 

j  Ah  Anxious  HornEii  is  assured  that  there  are  too  many  English 
I  young  ladies  already  in  Paris  desirous  of  teaching  English  in  exchange 
for  instruction  in  a  boarding-school  Far  better  that  your  daughter 
should  obtain  a  humble  situation  at  home.  Going  to  be  a  governess 
la,  after  all,  anything  but  a  sure  road  to  comfort  Many  governesses, 
we  are  glad  to  know,  are  well  cared  for,  and  their  talents  properly 
appreciated;  but  there  are  too  many  families  in  which  the  instructress 
has  no  position  whatever — ^too  low  for  the  gentry,  too  high  for  the 
servants— an  outcast  from  drawing-room  and  servants'  hall — hard- 
worked,  under-paid,  and  receiving  none  of  those  kind  courtesies  which 
lighten  the  heaviest  load  and  cheer  the  darkest  path. 

Pkactical  Ohe  favours  us  with  the  following,  which  is  open  to 
trial “  Tea,  if  ground,  like  coffee,  before  hot  water  is  poured  upon  it, 
will  yield  nearly  double  the  amount  of  its  exhilarating  qualities.  If 
you  put  a  piece  of  lump  sugar  the  size  of  a  walnut  into  the  teapot  yon 
will  make  the  tea  infuse  in  one-half  the  usual  time." 

But  a  bevy  of  fair  damsels,  all  tremulous  with  excitement,  are  wait¬ 
ing  for  advice  on  the  most  important  of  topics — love,  courtship,  and 
matrimony.  Elleh  and  Sxowdbop,  S.  M.  B.,  the  CkiNSTANT  Beidbb 
(with  black  hair — black  as  the  raven's  wing,  or  a  well-polished  boot), 
Jake,  Luct,  and  Sauiieabtbd,  are,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
•  all  young.  They  have  passed  the  chaotic  state  of  childhood,  have 
abandoned  short  frocks,  and  taken  to  the  long  fiowing  skirts  of  woman¬ 
hood  ;  thus  arrayed  they  have  entered  on  the  transitional  period  of 
their  lives — the  isthmus  which  connects  womanhood  and  girlhood. 
They  have  all  a  yearning  after  the  wedding-ring;  they  all  discuss  the 
question  of  beaux ;  three  of  them  send  "a  few  lines  of  my  own  com¬ 
posing,”  all  bearing  on  the  disease  of  the  heart;  two  of  them  allude  to 
confidential  friends— young  ladies  whose  opinions  are  exactly  their 
own,  and  with  whom  they  are  “one  in  spirit.”  Now  to  begin  with:  do 
not,  if  you  can  help  it,  take  a  literary  turn ;  write  as  oftenas  you  please 
to  your  female  acquaintances,  but  do  not— please  don't— write  poetry 
for  publication.  Do  not,  when  you  go  shopping,  dawdle  over  the 
counter  because  the  “assistant"  has  a  dawning  beard,  a  melodions 
voice,  and  an  irresistible  way  of  tying  his  neckcloth.  Do  not  indulge 


too  freely  in  the  sympathetic  attraction  which  makes  you  so  remark¬ 
ably  confidential  to  some  kindred  spirit,  on  the  subject  of  sweethearts 
in  general,  and  what's-his-name  in  particular.  Do  not  sit  op  late 
talking  it  over,  soothing  others  to  sleep  with  the  unbroken  hum  of  your 
fears  and  hopes;  don't  come  too  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
attachment  you  have  found  must  be  “deathless, "or  that  as  disappoint¬ 
ment  has  clouded  your  path  you  are  “  resolved  to  live  a  maiden  life." 
In  all  probability  the  deathless  attachment  will  be  superseded;  ht'U 
marry  somebody  else,  and  so  will  you;  and  the  vow  of  virginity  will 
only  endure  until  the  reception  of  an  eligible  offer  of  marriage.  We 
have  in  our  time  observed  many  young  ladles  equally  as  unhappy  as 
those  who  now  address  us — blighted  beings  to  whom  this  world  was  a 
desert — they  bloomed  again,  and  the  desert  smiled  once  mote— they 
married,  and  can  afford  to  laugh  at  their  girlish  follies  Girlish 
attachments  and  girlish  ideas  of  men  are  generally  the  silliest  things 
in  the  world.  H  you  do  not  believe  us  ask  your  mothers.  Ninety-nine 
times  in  a  hundred  they  will  tell  you  they  did  not  marry  the  boy  they 
fancied  before  they  had  a  right  to  fancy  anybody.  An  American 
writer  says — “If  a  girl  dreams  of  matrimony  for  an  amusement,  and 
for  the  sake  of  killing  time,  I  have  this  to  say,  that,  considering  the 
kind  of  young  men  they  fancy,  they  can  do  quite  as  well  by  hanging  a 
hat  upon  a  hitching-post  and  worshipping  it  through  their  chamber 
window.”  This  remark  we  offer  to  the  serious  consideration  of  Ssow- 
DBor,  who  is  evidently  very  far  gone  on  this  subject  of  beaux,  sod 
really  making  her  friends  as  unhappy  as  herself  by  her  foolish  fond¬ 
ness  for  a  Narcissus  of  seventeen  without  a  penny  in  his  i>ockeL  On 
the  subject  of  confidence,  also,  to  which  Jahb  and  SakiieabteI'  both 
refer,  we  offer  this  advice:  let  the  friend  in  whom  yon  confide  be  a 
good,  sensible  woman,  at  least  ten  years  your  senior.  Do  nothing  and 
harbour  no  thought  that  you  would  hesitate  to  express  to  her. 

Turning  from  these  letters — letters  which  express,  we  doubt  not,  the 
genuine  feeling  of  the  writers,  and  are,  on  that  account,  entitled  to 
respect,  we  take  up  the  subject  suggested  by  Little  Housewife,  who 
wishes  to  know  our  opinion  on  a  school-girl  keeping  an  expense-book. 
Wo  think  it  a  very  good  plan.  Whether  our  resources  bo  largo  or 
small,  keeping  accounts  is  indispensable  to  the  analysis  and  review 
of  past  expenditure,  and  naturally  points  out  when  retrenchment 
becomes  necessary.  We  do  not  think  it  “old  maidish,"  or  if  it  be  so, 
so  much  the  more  credit  to  the  old  maids.  If  a  school-girl  lives  beyond 
her  income,  so  would  the  wife,  debts  would  be  incurred,  capital  broken 
into,  and  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances  ensue.  Stick  to  the 
book.  Little  Housewife;  it  will  serve  to  train  you  in  habits  of 
economy. 

P.  C.  R — The  Blue-Coat  School,  or  Christ's  Hospital,  was  established 
in  15i>3  for  “poor  fatherless  children."  The  age  for  admission  is 
between  seven  and  nine.  The  scholars  obtain  admission  through  the 
governors,  each  of  whom  has  the  right  of  presenting  a  boy  every 
three  years;  the  Lord  Mayor  has  the  privilege  of  two  presentations 
daring  his  mayoralty,  and  each  alderman  one  every  year.  A  list  of 
the  governors  may  be  bad  at  the  Hospital  counting-house. 

A  CouKTBT  G  iBL  is  assured  that  we  entirely  agree  with  her.  There  is 
on  absurd  prejudice  against  domestic  service  by  a  class  of  young 
women  who  are  best  qualified  for  its  duties,  and  the  least  remunerative 
and  most  exhaustive  kind  of  needlework  is  preferred.  Girls  and 
young  women  forsake  good  situations  in  order  to  escape  restraint  which 
is  really  of  the  utmost  advantage  to  them.  Of  coarse  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  excitability  and  fretfulness  of  many  of  Eve's  daughters, 
both  in  parlour  and  .kitchen,  and  bow  the  mistress  is  not  always  con¬ 
siderate,  nor  the  maid  always  amiable.  We  believe  a  grand  step 
towards  reform  might  be  taken  by  every  lady  who  recognises  the 
mutual  responsibility  of  those  who  servo  and  those  who  are  served ; 
a  servant  appreciated  and  encouraged  is  far  more  likely  to  do  her  best 
— far  less  likely  to  shirk  duty,  or  to  yearn  for  liberty,  however  hardly 
purchased — than  the  domestic  who  is  only  addressed  in  the  language  of 
reproach,  and  scolded  fur  not  being  In  two  places  at  once.  Servants 
should  be  held  firmly  to  their  duty,  but  a  little  more  consideration 
would  help  them  to  do  that  duty  more  cheerfully,  and,  in  the  long  run, 
better. 

Lisette  will  find  it  an  amusing  exorcise  for  ingenuity,  and  not  a 
bad  lesson  in  spelling,  to  discover  all  the  words  which  can  bo  made 
out  of  Ihe  letters  of  some  other  word.  It  will  be  found  that  some 
words  are  in  this  way  much  more  productive  than  others ;  for  instance, 
the  little  word  “  breath"  may  be  made  into  not  less  than  thirty-three, 
smaller  words,  as — at,  are,  bear,  bar,  bare,  bat,  bate,  tea,  bet,  beat 
bath,  brat,  eat,  ear,  earth,  hat,  hate,  beat,  be,  her,  bear,  bare,  heart, 
berb,  hater,  rat,  rate,  the,  tea,  tar,  tear,  tare,  tab.  In  “  Beeton's  Christ¬ 
mas  Annual  "  will  be  found  a  number  of  very  amusing  games  under 
the  title  of  the  “Court  of  King  Christmas." 

De  Staei _ We  have  heard  the  story  told  in  another  way.  The 

literary  gentleman  was  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  church,  and, 
being  asked  why  be  did  not  go,  be  said  that  although  it  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  hard  sort  of  answer,  ho  preferred  sermons  in  stones  to 
sermons  by  stlcka 


WATER-COLOUR  PAINTING. 

COLOUR  BOXES,  of  the  newest  patterns  and  best  manufacture,  of  all  sizes,  in  Mahogany,  Rosewood,  and  other  laney 
woods,  also  in  Japanned  Tin.  BARNARD  and  SON'S  DI^ONUTIVE  COLOUR  BOXES,  the  cheapest,  most  portable,  and  oon- 
venient,  at  4s.  6d.,  5s.  6d.,  6s.  6d.,  7s.  Gd.,  and  lOs.  6d. 

ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  CATALOGUE  of  DRA\VING  MATERIALS  on  application. 

339,  OXFORD  STREET. 

WORKS  —  MARY  STREET,  EUSTON  ROAD. 

IlilaUMINATING. 

J.  BARNARD  and  SON'S  list  of  the  NEW  OUTLINES,  with  Photographs,  on  application.  ILLUMINATING  COLOUR 
BOXES,  at  21i.,  31s.  Cd.,  42s.,  and  CGs.  These  colours  are  recommended  by  almost  every  Illuminator  of  eminence. 

339,  OXFORD  STREET. 


DSOAIiOOMANIB. 

J.  BARNARD  and  SON  are  the  Sole  Agents  for  the  Inventor  and  Patentee. 


3  3  9, 


OXFORD 


s  rr  R  F  F  rr. 


Lessons  in  dressmaking-  —  Eight  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

6,  Fortland-tetrace,  Portland-atreat,  Conunerclal-road  East.  Hours,  Eleven  to  Four. 

Newest  Paris  Fashions. 

Mantles,  13  stamps;  Jackets,  13  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamiis;  Sleeves,  4  stamps;  Children's  Patterns,  6  stomps. 

One  extra  on  ail  patterns  sent  by  post.  Established  1854. 


HOEHl  MAH'S 

!?0EB  tea 

has  no  mineral  color 
on  the  leaf. 

ti  is  moderate  in  price,  and 
very  wholesome  to  use. 

38.  4d.,  3s.  8d.,  4s.,  &  4s.  4d,  per  pound. 
In  Packets,  Sold  ONLY  by  AGENTS. 

All  PACKETS  are  signed, 

f^fCatnlman.  SCf^a,,  LONDON, 
Original  Importers  of  the  Pure  Tea. 


APOKATHARTIKON, 

“  The  Magic  Glove  Cleaner,” 

Is  superior  to  Benzine,  Camphine,  or  any  other  preparation,  for 
cleaning  Gloves,  and  removing  Gre-osc,  Paint,  Tar,  from  Silk, 
Linen,  Woollen,  and  every  other  Textile  Fabric.  Being  quit* 
neutral,  this  article  does  not  affect  the  most  delicate  colours,  and 
can  bo  applied  with  safety  to  any  material.  Goods  that  have  been 
cleaned  with  Apokathartikou  rot.ain  no  unpleasant  smell;  on  tho 
contrary,  they  are  delicately  perfumed. 

Sold  retail  in  bottles,  price  ONE  SHILLING  each,  by  aU 
Chemists,  and  wholesale  by  the  Proprietors, 

OARI.ESS,  BI.AGDEN,  AND  CO., 

2,  NEW  LONDON  STREET 

(Near  the  Blackwall  Railwat  Terminus), 

And  all  the  Wholesale  Houses. 


BAL 


FOR  THE  HA.IR. 


OF  COLUMBIA. 


ThS  TaloabU  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTU.VL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

XT  STIUSNGTHEfNS  JVOXTRXSZXESI, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriaut  growth. 

XT  PREEIERV'ESS,  RESTORES,  BE^AUTIFIES, 

.A.M’Xl  Cr.E.A.NSES  THE  H^XR. 

THE  M’TTRSERY. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated-  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  Genuine.  Bold  wholesale  and  retail. 

C.  A.,  01<ii*lU|gro’«  Rulin,  Street,  Strand,  W.CJ. 


T  T  _  X  £a  gc  ^ 

tHE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

lOAsuxEs  aiQciMD.  THE  uiorc  frcqucut  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 

ftom  « to  e.  *  -I-  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 

the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  tho  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  Us  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  ef  shape,  ana 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWABD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN  &  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

114,  116,  118,  120,  REGENT  STREET,  22,  CORNHILL,  LONDON; 

10,  MOSLEY  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  and  50,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Ladies'  Promenade  Jackets . 1  to  4  Guineas. 

Ladies'  Overcoats  .......  2  to  8  Guineas. 


NICOLL’S  GUINEA  WATERPROOF 
CLOAK  FOR  LADIES 


Is  matle  of  the  same  material  as  their  celehrutod  All-Wool 
Guinea  Tweed  Coats  for  Gentlemen,  whieh  are  jvitronised  by 
Travellers  all  over  the  World. 


Garments  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  or 
made  to  order  at  a  few  hoars'  notice. 


Riding  Habits,  3  to  6  Guineas. 


GEMMA  OR  JEWEL  JUFON 

NEVER  LOSES  ITS  SHAPE! 

XOXE  CAX  EGl’AL  THIS  CRIXOUXE  FOR  ITS  COMBIXATIOX  OF  EXCELLENT 

QUALITIES. 

ELEGANCE,  FLEXIBUiITY,  DURAEZZiirE, 

And,  ill  fact,  everything  the  moat  faatidioua  could  possibly  wish  for,  is  to  be  found  in  this 
charming  Crinoline.  By  its  peculiar  make  a  dress  is  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  than 
with  the  ordinary  shape. 


HUBBELL’S 


TO  BE  HAD  OF  ALL  GOOD  DRAPERS. 


Be  particular,  when  purchasing,  to  observe  that  “  BTTBBKI.Ij'*  is  marked  on  the  Band. 


WHEELER  AND  WILSON’S 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES, 


With  all  recent  improvements  and  addition..,  Crystal  Cloth  Presser,  Binder,  Corder,  Hommer, 
Trimmer.  &c.,  will  stitch,  bind,  hem,  fell,  cord,  embroider,  fte.,  with  a  speed  of  500  to  1,000 
stitches  per  minute;  makes  a  regular,  6rm,  elastic,  strong,  and  bMutiful  stitch,  the  same  on  both 
sides  the  fabric  sewed;  is  simple  in  constmction,  easy  of  management,  and  elegant  in  appearanoe. 

INSTRUCTION  GRATIS  TO  ALL  PURCHASERS. 

ILLUSTR.4TED  PROSPECTUS  GRATIS  AND  POST  FREE. 


OFFICES  AND  SALE  ROOMS: 

130,  Sti’oet,  Loiidon,  W. 


Printed  by  Jss  Wade,  18,  Tariwork-atreet,  Corent-gsrden,  W.C. 


.  I'L’RK 
La  Modk. 

OpERAg  AND  MnglCAL  KirTF.RTAINVENTa 
“  Fob  Valoub."— ChapUn  III.  and  IV. 
Madamb's  PiiiORiifAOB. — Part  II. 

Babt. 

The  CoiTNTSgg'g  Coipture.  —  Cbaptera 


A  Hirtort  or  Lace.  VI.  to  X. 

The  Fashione.  Oub  Paris  News  letter. 

The  FNOLIgHWOMAN'g  COBTEBSAEIONE.  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mildred’s  Weddino— Pages  401  to  416. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  coDtaiaing  information  abont  Fatbion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 
The  Full-sued  Patterns  pob  Cutting  Out  Tw»  Pbbttt  Dress  Sleeves. 

A  Large  Prettilt-coloubed  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Coloured  Plate  or  Ladies'  CoirruRES  and  Fashionable  Hats. 

An  Engraved  Steel  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Maonipicent  Banner-screen  Pattern,  Printed  in  Colonrs. 

Seven  Largb  Illustrated  Pages  or  Designs  for  tbe  newest  Fasbions  in  everp  artiela 
of  Ladies'  Dress,  and  many  Novelties  in  Needlework. 

A  CcT-ouT  Tissue  Pattern  roB  a  Velvet  Jaceet. 

\_AU  rightt  of  trantUuion  amd  rtpnduetion  reserved.] 


248,s5iTand/  Icondon 


XUM 


CENERAL'fORfjiSHiNC 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


‘  mmum  wARiHoysi 

POST  FREEON  AFPLICATICN 


IL®S2)®]K  mniixsii 


DEANE  &  C(oPi»mc....tMwnvwi46.KmC  WILLIAM  ST  CITY 


FAMILY  MOURNING. 


MESSRS.  JAY 


Would  retpectfolly  announce  that  GREAT  ECONOMY  IS  EFFECTED  by  purchasing  Mourning  at  their  Establidupeut, 

247  and  249,  RXSaENT  STREET, 

THEIR  STOCK  OF  FAMILY  MOURNING  BEING  THE  LARGEST  IN  EUROPE. 

Thoagh  Messrs.  JAT  professedly  keep  the  BEST  ARTICLES  for  Mourning  and  Half-Moumingrltt 
all  times  the  cheapest— they  supply  a  complete  suit  of  Domestic  Mourning  for  Guineas. 

MOURNING  C08TUME 

Of  erery  description  is  kept  Ready  Made,  and  can  be  forwarded  in  Town  or  Country  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  moat 
reasoDftble  prices  Are  charged,  and  the  wear  of  eyebt  abticlb  is  guabanticed. 

The  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  Regent  Street.  (Next  the  Circus.) 


RIMMEL’S  NEW  PERFUMED  VALENTINES. 


a  ,  THE  VALENTINE  OF  THE  LANOUAOE  OF  FLOWERS, 

Ay  INnstratlnf  different  Flowers  and  Sentiments,  with  approprlnte  qootations  from  Sb.lcetpeaTe,  Byron,  Uooro, 

jaCa  K"!)  Urt.  Hem.ns,  and  other  Poete. 

Posnim  ......„.Fir«t  LoreL  Lilt  or  the  VALa...Modett  Besotj.  BAWmont  ...„,M....Hope. 

Blcc  Brix  ......Constancy.  0*akgb  BL06SOUs...Parity.  Daist  . . ......Innobenr', 

Jasmihs  . . .Amiability.  IvT  . . . . Affection.  S>owl>sor....~...~....FriendtUiit. 

n  MTiWoTia  .......  Foraet-me-not  Pakst  ..................TeDder  Thonfhts  Faibt  Boss  ....^......Poi*  Lot* 

THE  SACHET  VALENTINA  THE  PHOTOGRAPHIC  VALENTINE.  THE  UIBBOB  VAUtHTUTU 

VALENTINES  GLOVES. 

All  One  ShiUina  each.  Either  eort  lent  by  poet  on  receipt  of  Foorteen  Stamps. 

Just  pnbllsbed  (Chapman  and  Hall).  Crown  Sro,  fUt  edfet, 

RTMMEL‘8  BOOK  OF  PEnFUMBS,  wltb  above  260  niaatratloas,  price  Be.  {trM  by  post  for  68  staaqtsV 


HAwmont  ...„.M....Hopa 

Daist  . ......Innobenr.', 

S>ovbsor....~...~....FriandtUiiL 
Faiit  Boss  Lot* 

THE  UIBBOB  VAUtHTUTU 


OO,  strand ;  ISS,  Rc{;ent  Street ;  and  Oomliill,  Ijondon. 


PERSONAL  BEAUTY. 


To  All  who  Cohrt 

THE  GAY  &  FESTIVE  SCENES 


FOLLOWING 


INDISPENSABLE. 


OHi  is  a  delightfully  fragi^  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
invigorator  and  beautifier  beyond  all  precedent.  In  dressing  ^e  ^ir  nothing  can  eqnal  its  effect,  rendering  H  to  a4>hirAb1y 
soft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direction.  ■■ 

HOWIjAMDS'  EAJLYSOR,  for  the  Skin  and  Complexion. — The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  che^  the  softness 
and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of  ■ootbiag  irritation  and  removing  cntaaMua 
render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  Ss.  Cd.  per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  etrengthenuig  the 
Onms,  and  for  giving  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


Sold  by  Chemists  and  FerfUmers. 


Ask  for  “  ROWLANDS'  ”  Articles. 


XU^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

“  In  EuglAud  the  gerden  of  beauty  is  kept 
By  a  dragon  of  prudery,  placed  within  call; 

But  se  oft  this  unamiable  dragon  has  slept, 

That  the  garden's  but  carelessly  watched  after  alL” 

SO  Peri  StanLopo  was  inducted,  “per  courtesy  of  Mrs. 

Abbot,”  into  a  large  gaunt  room,  adorned  with  the  usual 
attributes  of  a  lodging-house  chamber.  One  of  these  attri¬ 
butes,  in  fact  its  most  marked  one,  consisted  in  all  the  knobs 
and  legs  coming  off  everything  directly  it  was  touched ;  and 
as  Peri  (it  must  be  confessed  by  me,  her  impartial  bio¬ 
grapher)  did  not  subject  things  to  the  tendercst  manipula¬ 
tion,  the  bill  for  breakages  in  “  Miss  Stanhope’s  room”  alone 
when  Mrs.  Abbot's  little  account  was  sent  in  was  enormous. 

There  always  appears  to  be  “  not  the  slightest  difficulty” 
about  getting  a  house  when  you  are  not  in  want  of-  one ;  but 
bo  on  the  look-out  for  an  eligible  tenement,  and,  lo  and  behold, 
how  these  difficulties  inciease  and  midtiply!  You  discover 
then  that  the  advertisement  shoot  of  the  Timts  is  rank  with 
falsity  and  imposition — that  the  “  genteel  villa  rcsidonoo”  is 
a  dirty  cott.age  in  a  marshy  suburb ;  that  the  “  family  man¬ 
sion”  is  fraught  with  every  possible  and  impossible  kind  of 
inconvenience  and  discomfort;  that  the  “noble  residence, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  nobleman  or  gentleman,”  is 
particularly  imadapted  to  your  himibler  desires,  and  although 
you  had  always  prided  yourself  on  being  a  contented  sort  of 
follow ;  and  you  find  that  altogether  the  whole  atmosphere 
of  house-hunting  is  reeking  with  deceit  and  misery. 

Who  has  not  suffered  from  tliis  m.alaria?  Who  has  not 
been  beguiled  by  a  fascinating  paragi-aph  into  taking  a  journey 
from  one  end  of  London  to  the  other  in  quest  of  that  which 
is  os  far  from  him  when  ho  gets  to  th.at  other  end  os  it 
was  when  he  started — viz.,  a  suitable  abode  ?  What  Usor  has 
not,  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  life,  been  compelled  to  drink 
deeply  of  the  waters  of  bitterness  on  account  of  that  pleasing  and 
commendable  idiosyncrasy  of  his  wife’s  which  induced  her  to 
desire  to  dwell  in  one  part  of  town  while  circmnstonces  over 
which  he  has  no  control  obliged  him  to  sot  up  his  tent  in 
another  ? 

Now  if  I  hare  in  the  smallest  degree  succeeded  in  rendering 
Colonel  Gilmour’s  chai-octer,  it  will  readily  be  understood  that 
as  he  was  so  fastidious  when  the  furnishing  of  rooms  designed 
expressly  for  his  own  individual  comfort  was  concerned,  he 
New  Bvanw,  No.  i,  Toi-  I. 


would  bo  doubly  so  when  a  lady  was  in  the  case.  At  any 
iwto  it  was  SO;  the  house  in  which  Pori  was  to  dwell,  and 
the  things  by  which  Peri  was  to  be  surrounded,  were  subjects 
and  objects  of  tho  gravest  care  and  consideration  with  him. 
For  a  week  ho  gave  his  whole  heart  and  soul  to  a  weighing  of 
the  respective  merits  of  Park-lane  and  Berkeley-squaro,  and 
when  finally  ho  decided  in  favour  of  tho  Lane,  his  attention 
continued  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in  tho  furnishing. 

And  all  this  time  Peri,  who  hod  come  round  to  taking 
proper  views  in  a  most  unexpectedly  short  space  of  time,  sat 
at  home  queening  it  in  tho  drawing-room  in  Duke-street. 
Tho  colonel  glowed  with  pride  as  ho  thought  of  tho  ready 
tact  and  tho  quick  appreciation  of  what  was  “good  style” 
which  made  her  abjure  going  out  by  herself,  and  cease  to  care 
for  tho  Biu-lington  Arcade.  Tho  elderly  lady  companion  was 
not  forthcoming  as  yet,  and  Peri  lived  in  a  splendid  kmd  of 
imprisonment — that  is,  the  colonel  feared  tho  brilliant  bird 
of  whom  ho  was  already  so  proud  and  fond  would  feel  it  to  bo 
SO;  but  Pori  was  quite  happy  and  perfectly  contented  at 
I)rosent.  Tho  drawing-room  in  Duke-street  was  luxurious, 
tho  j)iano  was  in  tune,  tho  supply  of  yellow- ticketed  books 
was  mjceasing,  and — Captain  Digby  Nolan  kept  her  well 
posted  up  in  tho  progress  that  was  made  in  the  house  in 
Piuk-lanc. 

When  a  man  has  no  other  vocation  on  earth  than  that  of  a 
Guardsman,  ho  is  apt  to  indulge  occasionally  in  reprehensible 
cxcitomeuts.  Now  Digby  Nolan  was  warm-hearted  and 
honest,  but  ho  was  too  handsome  and  too  clever  a  man  to  bo 
cast  with  impunity  on  tho  London  world  with  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  drive  and  dross  and  d.-mee  in  tho  best  circles. 

Ho  was  to  bo  married  to  Doiw  in  the  spring,  and  it  was  now- 
late  in  tho  winter ;  another  month  or  two  and  then  his  hai-m- 
loss  gullanti-ies  and  dangerous  flirtations  must  be  brought  to  a 
final  close,  for  Dora,  he  knew,  was  not  one  to  brook  the  most 
transient  of  rivalries.  Besides,  he  had  seen  it  in  the  cases  of 
other  men  who  wore  equally  handsome  and  amusing  and 
well-bred  as  himself— girls  don’t  care  to  give  three  raises  in 
succession  and  innocent  rendezvous  in  the  ride  to  married 
men.  Ho  was  very  fond  of  Dora— devoted  to  her;  three 
weeks  ago  ho  had  said  to  himself  (on  the  occasion  in  fact  of 
his  drivuig  the  colonel  down  to  Luirteirock  on  that  memorable 
day)  that  the  zest  of  life  would  be  over  when  Dora  manied 
Gilbert.  And  now  he  couldn’t  help  it,  but  somehow,  after 
one  or  two  interviews  with  the  presiding  deity  of  that  orim- 
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aonish-brown  dr*wing-rooin  in  Dnke-street,  he  felt  as  if  the 
zest  of  life  would  be  over  when  Dora  married  him. 

Peri  was  a  dangerously  self-possessed  girl  for  one  so  young 
and  80  youthful-looking.  During  two  or  three  years  she  had 
presided  over  such  poor  hospitalities  as  her  father  had  been 
able  to  dispense  in  a  manner  that  had  made  them  seem  royal, 
and  things  to  be  courted.  She  prided  herself  on  her  gpraud 
air,  and  she  was  right ;  when  she  was  not  recklessly  im¬ 
pulsive  as  a  child,  she  had  the  proud  assured  grace  of  a 
Cleopatra.  She  combined  these  two  qualities — the  passionate 
fervour  of  the  South  and  the  keen  wit  and  clear  sense  of  the 
North ;  her  head  and  her  heart  were  alike  strong,  so  she  was  a 
woman  to  suffer,  and  not  to  err. 

But  who  could  think  of  suffering,  as  connected  with  Peri 
Stanhope,  when  she  sat  by  the  colonel’s  side  of  an  evening 
stitching  her  microscopic  collars,  or  involving  beads,  wool, 
and  floss  silk  in  a  chaotic  but  strangely  beautiful  design  ? 
She  wa.s  dlways  brilliant  and  bright,  full  of  effervescent 
spirits  when  alone  with  the  colonel,  therefore  he  did  not 
think  it  strange  that  she  should  be  all  this  also  when 
Digby  Nolan  was  with  them.  For  Digby  had  asked  to  bo 
allowed  to  drop  in  of  an  evening,  he  had  “  so  much  to  talk  to 
his  benefactor  about,”  he  said ;  and  his  conversations  with  his 
benefactor  invariably  ended  in  his  singing  Italian  opera  airs 
and  French  romances  with  his  benefactor’s  ward. 

Nor  did  Peri  think  it  strange  that  she  should  deepen,  as  it 
were,  in  liveliness  and  soul  when  ho  was  present.  For  Peri 
was  the  soul  of  honour,  and  she  knew  that  this  attractive, 
handsome  young  guardsman  was  engaged  to  a  girl  away 
down  ^  the  country.  She  asked  her  guardian  once  what 
Miss  Fontenoy  was  like,  and  Colonel  Gilmour  told  her  “a 
sweet  girl— a  very  sweet  girl  indeed.”  Peri  was  sorry  for  it ; 
but  she  acknowledged  to  herself  that  she  had  conceived  a 
dislike  for  this  sweet  girl. 

“  I  know  why  it  is,"  she  said  to  herself  once,  when  she  had 
been  resolutely  analysing  her  feelings  while  waiting  the 
coming  of  Digby  Nolan — “  it’s  because  I  can’t  stand  my  guardy 
praising  any  one  else." 

Perl  had  suggested  this  term  “  guardy”  herself.  “  I  can’t 
call  you  ‘Colonel  Gilmour’  always,  can  I?”  she  had  said.  “ I 
should  be  sure  to  forget,  and  call  you  ‘  Gilmour,’  and  I  can’t 
call  you  ‘  sir,’  it’s  so  ugly  in  English.  I  hod  better  call  you 
‘  guardian’ — ‘  guardy,’  for  short  and  kind  ;  eh,  shall  I  ?” 

This  evening  that  Peri  was  searching  her  heart  for  justifi¬ 
able  causes  of  dislike  against  Miss  Dora  Fontenoy,  as  yet 
unknown,  and  to  be  unknown  until  she  was  presented  to  her 
as  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan,  the  colonel  was  also  distraught  and 
absent,  for  he  too  was  searching  his  heart. 

On  his  return  that  afternoon  from  seeing  some  finishing 
touches  put  to  the  special  suite  of  rooms  dedicated  to  the  use 
of  his  pot  in  his  new  house.  Colonel  Gilmour  had  been  met 
in  the  hall  by  Mrs.  Abbot,  who  requested  the  “feovour  of 
five  minutes’  conversation.”  This  Colonel  Gilmour  granted, 
and  she  immediately  proceeded  to  impose  further  conditions 
by  saying  that  ‘‘to  her  own  apartments  she  must  go,  and 
would  he  follow  her  and  act  the  gentleman  he  always  was,  for 
she  felt  that  ill  she  could  scarcely  stand  f' 

On  the  colonel  conceding  this  point,  she  gained  her  room 
in  a  dash,  sank  on  to  the  nearest  chair  in  a  rush,  and  com¬ 
menced  stating  that  the  “goings  on  and  insolence  of  Miss 
Stanhope  was  that  with  which  she  could  not  and  would  not 
pat  up.’’ 

Alter  much  preamble.  Colonel  Gilmour  learned  that  Captain 
Nolan  had  been  there  that  morning  an  hour  and  three-quarters 
by  the  kitchen  clock,  “  practisin’,  playin’,  and  singin’  with 
Miss  Stanhope.”  That  Mrs.  Abbot’s  judgment  refusing  to 
sanction  such  proceedings,  she  had  felt  it  to  bo  her  boundon 
duty,  as  a  mother  herself,  having  the  feelings  of  such,  to  dress 


herself,  take  her  tatting,  “  which  she  put  it  to  Colonel  Gilmour 
was  work  befitting  any  lady  and  any  place,”  and  go  into  the 
drawing-room  for  the  sake  of  keeping  Miss  Stanhope  in 
countenance  while  receiving  a  gentleman  visitor.  The 
colonel  would  hardly  believe  it,  but  Miss  Stanhope  bad  first 
told  her  she  hadn’t  rung;  then,  on  Mrs.  Abbot’s  replying  that 
“  she  was  aware  of  that,  but  she  should  (with  cutting  emphasis) 
maintain  the  character  of  her  house  while  she  could,  and  do 
her  duty  by  remaining  there,”  Miss  Stanhope  answered,  with  a 
bold  confidence  that  Mrs.  Abbot  grieved  to  see,  that  if  Mrs 
Abbot  did  not  remove  herself  from  the  room  at  once  she 
should  go  out  for  a  walk  with  Captain  Nolan,  as  she  was  sure 
Colonel  Gilmour  never  intended  to  subject  her  to  the  annoy¬ 
ance  of  such  society.  That  Mrs.  Abbot  had  refused  to  leave 
while  that  “harum-scarum  chap”  (she  would  confess  them 
was  the  words  she  had  used)  remained.  That  Miss  Stanhope 
had  thereupon  called  her  a  “malicious  old  cat,”  had  left  the 
room  in  a  rage,  and  presently  called  to  Captain  Nolan  that 
she  was  ready,  from  the  head  of  the  stairs.  That  faint  as 
Mrs.  Abbot  had  felt,  those  iniquities  having  been  perpetrated, 
she  had  gathered  up  her  strength  and  induced  her  limbs  to 
support  her  to  the  window,  whence  she  hod  witnessed  the 
atrocious  spectacle  of  Miss  Stanhope,  in  a  velvet  hat  and  a 
dress  a-trailing  in  the  mud,  walking  off  with  Captain  Nolan. 
That  she  had  declared  if  she  hadn’t  ’a’  seen  it  she  wouldn’t  ’a’ 
believed  it.  And  finally,  that  Miss  Stanhepe  had  but  recently 
returned  with  her  escort,  who  had  in  the  most  barefacedest  of 
manners  come  up  to  see  whether  Colonel  Gilmour  was  at 
home. 

“  Poor  Peri !’’  thought  the  colonel ;  “  this  comes  of  my  in¬ 
adequate  c.'u:e  of  her ;  how  should  the  dear  child  know  that 
she  was  acting  unwisely  ?” 

But  though  in  his  heart  he  could  not  blame  Pori,  he  could 
not  with  his  lips  conscientiously  and  justly  censure  or  differ 
from’  Mrs.  Abbot  So  after  thanking  that  lady  for  her  prudent 
consideration  and  kind  care,  he  attempted  (it  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  untruth  that  the  colonel  had  ever  condescended  to, 
but  it  was  in  the  cause  of  Peri)  to  exonerate  Peri,  and  place 
her  on  a  high  unblemished  pedestal  again  by  stating  th.at 
“  Captain  Nolan  was  in  a  measm  e  another  ward  of  his,  and  that 
fiatemal  intercourse  between  the  two  was  a  thhig  he  desired 
to  see.” 

Upon  which  Mrs.  Abbot  curtseyed,  and  observed  “that  she 
knew  her  place,  though  for  one  who  had  enjoyed  her  bringings 
up  it  had  been  hard  to  learn  it — that  her  lips  was  closed ;  and 
that  she  humbly  begged  the  colonel’s  parding,  since  he  didn’t 
like  Miss  Stanhope  being  talked  about” 

Talked  about !  Peri  talked  about  I  She,  the  child  of  the 
only  woman  he  had  over  loved  and  of  the  friend  who  had  won 
that  woman  from  him !  Talked  about  by  a  common  lodging- 
house  keeper  and  her  servants,  and  her  friends,  perhaps. 
Pure,  proud,  noble  Peri  I  it  was  an  unpleasant  thing  to  have 
heard  in  connection  with  her  that  she  w.os  “  talked  about” 

For  this  is  one  of  those  terrible  phrases  the  full  annoyance 
of  which  seems  never  to  be  arrived  at  and  overcome.  The 
deeper  one  dives  into  the  unpleasantness,  and  the  more 
resolutely  one  faces  it,  the  stronger  and  the  harder  it  becomes 
— one  never  can  get  at  the  root  of  bitterness.  Who  is  talk¬ 
ing?  and  what  about?  and  who  said  it  first?  and  what  was 
it  when  first  said  ?  and  through  how  many  pairs  of  lips  must 
it  have  passed  before  it  was  developed  into  the  monstrous  pro¬ 
portions  of  this  intangible  thing  which  crushes  one’s  spirit  and 
wears  one’s  temper,  the  more  because  it  is  intangible,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  forced  and  beaten  down  ? 

It  is  a  shocking  statement  to  be  made  of  the  so-called  softer 
and  gentler  half  of  humanity,  but  it  is  a  true  statement,  that 
the  fame  and  reputation  of  innocent  girls  unjustly  attacked, 
the  slights  that  are  put  upon  them  imwarrontably,  the  free  and 
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ofT-hand  manner  in  which  men  treat  them,  who  are  without 
sufficient  judgment  and  brains  to  judge  them  rightly,  are  due  to 
those  birds  of  ill-omen  who  croak  out  death  and  destruction  to 
all  that  is  younger,  fairer,  and  lighter-hearted  than  them¬ 
selves. 

Why  is  it  that  so  many  women,  when  youth  says  good-bye 
to  them,  and  before  they  can  make*up  their  shallow  minds  to 
return  the  salutation,  sniff  and  peer  about  so  anxiously  to  find 
the  odour  of  ill-doing  and  a  crevice  in  the  conduct  of  those 
with  whom  he  lingers  yet  ?  But  I  believe  the  question  has 
beou  asked  before,  therefore  I  will  return  to  this  special 
case. 

As  the  colonel  sat  this  evening  he  thought  sorrowfully 
of  how  poor  his  power  would  be  to  “  guard”  this  luxuriant 
flower  that  had  spnuig  up  so  suddenly  in  the  barren  wilder¬ 
ness  of  his  life,  from  the  blighting,  blasting  winds  of 
rancour,  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Ue 
had  not  spoken  to  Pori  about  it  when  ho  joined  her  at 
dinner,  but  he  had  noticed  that  when  she  came  forward  to 
meet  him  with  her  firm,  springy  debonnaire  step,  her 
chock  flushed  to  a  richer  bloom,  and  her  eyes  seemed  to 
enlarge  with  suppressed  passionate  emotion. 

But  in  the  evening  ho  broached  the  subject  by  saying — 

“Well,  Peri,  I  have  nows  for  you;  the  house  is  nearly 
ready — so  far  completed,  in  fact,  that  you  can  go  there 
to-morrow  and  instal  yomself  in  yoiu:  own  rooms;  and  a 
Lvdy — a  desirable  one  in  all  respects,  1  think — ^hos  hod  a 
personal  interview  with  mo  to-day  at  Barr  and  Berr3rman’s, 
and  has  agreed  to  midertako  the  duties  of  chaperon  to  my 
charge  us  soon  os  sho  shall  bo  removed  from  Mi-s.  Abbot’s 
cai'o.” 

“  I’m  so  glad !  what’s  sho  like  ?  I  have  not  told  you  yet, 
because  you  come  homo  tired,  you  doi-ling ;  but  I  wouldn’t 
have  been  left  alone  with  that  old  cat  another  day.” 

“Peri!” 

lie  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  throw  moro  than  a 
somi-roproachful  cadence  into  his  voico. 

“Well,  I  know  I’m  wrong  to  speak  in  that  way;  but 
what  right  has  she  to  excite  mo  ?  Now  I’ll  toll  you  all  of  it.” 

Pori  come  and  knelt  down  by  his  chair,  and  clasped  her 
hands  over  the  ai'm  of  it,  and  began  tolling  her  story,  and 
pleading  her  cause,  and  defending  herself,  all  at  once.  To 
confess  the  truth,  her  version  boro  a  strong  resemblance  to 
tho  tale  already  sot  forth  by  Mrs.  Abbot.  It  was  clear  that 
Miss  Stanhope  had  boon  very  wilful. 

He  put  one  hand  on  her  head,  and  the  other  under  her 
chin,  .and  tmaiod  the  beautiful  piquant  brunette  face  up  for 
a  fuller  uisjxiction. 

“You  are  not  angry  with  me?”  she  said  at  last.  “I 
enjoyed  my  walk  in  the  park  with  Digby  Nolan,  but  I  shall 
hate  it  all  if  you  are  angry  with  me.” 

“  Not  angry,  my  child ;  but  you  must  not  walk  in  the  park 
with  Digby  Nolan  again,  not  till  ho  brings  his  wife  up  to 
walk  out  with  you.” 

“  Oh !  thank  you,”  said  Peri  rather  coldly,  “  I  don’t  think 
I  shall  care  to,  then." 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OK  THIN  ICK. 

i  MAN  is  quicker  to  feel  tho  possible  injiuy  he  may  have 
done  a  girl  than  tho  girl  is  to  dread  or  resent  it. 
Captain  Nolan  knew  well  that  by  his  walking  alone  with 
such  a  striking-looking  girl  as  Peri,  through  such  public 
places  as  Piccadilly  and  the  park,  he  was  laying  her  open  to 
the  tender  animadversions  of  her  own  sex  for  a  certainty, 
and  more  than  possibly  to  the  remarks  of  his. 

But  what  could  he  do  ?  he  argued,  as  he  pulled  the  long 


ends  of  his  drooping  moustache,  and  strode  along  rather  more 
silently  than  usual  by  her  side.  There  had  been  no  harm  in 
his  calling  on  Gilmour’s  ward  during  Gilmour’s  absence. 
Even  though  it  chanced  that  he  hod  had  no  intention  of 
mentioning  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  to  his  old  friend, 
there  had  still  been  no  deception  in  it,  for  had  he  not  gone 
there  in  the  light  of  day  with  tho  knowledge  that  the  eyes  of 
all  Duke-street,  St.  James’s,  were  upon  him?  This  going 
out  with  her,  too,  had  been  thrust  upon  him.  A  wretched 
old  woman  had  chosen  to  make  a  vulgar  row,  and  Miss 
Stanhope’s  mottle  had  been  got  up  in  a  way  that  was  exciting, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

But  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  walk  Digby’s  feelings  of 
latent  remorse  were  all  obliterated  by  his  unbounded  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  sensation  the  lovely  girl  by  his  side  caused. 
He  saw  that  a  mistake  had  arisen  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
his  lady,  as  well  as  mole,  friends.  His  engagement  was 
known  in  his  world,  and  people  evidently  took  Miss  Stanhope 
for  tho  bride  elect.  The  consequences  might  be  awkward 
when  Dora  came  to  hear  of  it ;  but  the  present  was  gratifying 
to  his  vanity  and  taste. 

Peri  was  armed  with  those  throe  tremendous  weapons— 
youth,  beauty,  and  fascination.  She  was  not  well-educated ; 
what  she  know  had  been  picked  up  in  a  dangerously  desul¬ 
tory  way,  but  it  hod  fallen  on  good  soil;  she  was  clever, 
quick  to  observe,  and  conscious  of  her  powers  of  charming, 
'The  perfect  ease,  the  graceful  nonchalance,  the  cool  indifferent 
manner  of  the  guardsman,  were  things  now  to  her  expe¬ 
rience  ;  she  had  not  met  too  many  high-bom,  unblemished 
Englishmen  at  Boulogne. 

She  was  not  a  trained,  accomplished  flirt ;  an  older  woman, 
fascinated  to  a  large  degree  herself  by  such  a  man  as  Captain 
Nolan,  would  have  tested  the  ice  moro  carefully,  have 
alluded  discreetly  to  his  future  for  tho  purpose  of  disgusting 
him  with  it,  and  have  striven  to  throw  tho  appearance  of 
soul-intercourse  over  the  flirtation.  But  Peri  did  none  of 
these  things;  she  was  a  brilliant,  nature-taught  coquette, 
uncalculating,  rash,  daring,  but  neither  false,  base,  nor  mean. 
Not  liking  to  think  of  Dora  Fontenoy  after  her  first  two  or 
three  interviews  with  Digby,  she  had  never  mentioned  her 
name  or  alluded  to  her  existence ;  and  this  fact  of  her  not 
treating  him  like  on  engaged  man  made  Digby  Nolan  forget 
that  he  was  one. 

Ho  tried  to  think  himself  round  into  the  belief  of  his  being 
merely  pleased  with  Peri  for  being  disinterested  enough  to 
evidently  take  great  pleasure  in  his  society  when  she  knew 
he  was  booked.  But  it  was  no  use ;  he  found  himself  looking 
at  her  eyelashes,  and  wishing  Dora’s  were  as  long  and  black ; 
in  addition,  the  thought  arose  (it  was  conscientiously  choked 
back  immediately,  but  still  it  had  arisen)  that  Dora  would  be 
rather  a  tame  companion  after  this  girl  who  was  aU  flash  and 
fire. 

So  the  clasp  that  he  held  her  hand  in  when  bidding  her 
farewell  that  day  on  their  return  from  tho  walk  had  been  a 
warmer,  closer  one  than  it  was  well  Peri  Stanhope  should 
have  received  from  tho  man  who  was  honour-plighted  to 
another  woman. 

Quick,  impulsive,  passionate  people  live  more  in  a  minute 
than  their  more  lethargic  fellow-creatures  do  in  a  year.  That 
moment— it  was  but  a  moment — in  which  he  had  stood  there 
holding  her  hand  in  his,  bending  down  his  handsome  head  to 
catch  her  low-toned  “  good-bye,”  with  such  earnestness  in  his 
dark,  steel-blue  eyes,  and  such  ease  in  his  graceful  attitude— 
that  moment  was  as  full  of  the  bitter  sweetness  of  love  for 
Peri  as  colder  natures  could  feel  in  a  lifetime.  Let  the  man 
tom  out  to  be  no  demi-god,  but  basely  human  if  he  would, 
the  girl  would  always  see  him  as  he  looked  then — then  when 
the  truth  flrst  fully  flashed  upon  her  mind  and  heart  that  she 
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was  realising  even  at  this  moment  woman's  most  sadly  dear 
experience — ^that  she  was  loving  and  loved.  She  would  see 
him  through  life  as  ho  looked  then — with  the  beams  of  the 
afternoon  sun  falling  in  toned  softness  through  the  crimsonish- 
brown  curtains  on  the  half-proud,  half-nngligont  iigare  of  the 
man  who  sent  soul-fraught  admiration  from  his  eyes  the 
while  he  lounged  with  the  hand  that  held  his  hat  resting  upon 
his  hip. 

Yes ;  though  the  attitude  was  gracefully  inei-t,  the  grasp 
of  her  tiny  hand  was  not,  nor  the  glance  that  held  hers  fixed, 
nor  the  tone  that  responded  so  touchingly  to  hers.  “  Good¬ 
bye,  Peri  Hm-t  you  ?  Did  I  hurt  you  ?  I  would  not  hurt 
that  little  hand  for  the  world.”  She  vibrated  in  every  nerve 
to  those  idle  words ;  she  nearly  choked  in  kccpiug  back  the 
answering  passionate  sigh ;  she  raised  her  dark  fringed  lids 
and  met  only  looks  of  love,  only  looks  of  earnest  irrepressible 
love ;  and  as  she  met  that  look,  and  felt  a  hope  that  the  clasp 
which  was  so  firm,  yet  so  tender,  might  euduro  through  life, 
she  remembered  that  the  man  before  her  was  going  to  be 
another  woman's  husband. 

lie  saw  the  thought  as  it  had  its  birth ;  her  eyes  truly 
min'ored  her  soui  and  he  saw  the  thought.  Ho  should  have 
left  her  then;  carelessly  ho  had  done  her  the  injury  of 
winning  her  large  heart  to  waste  its  earliest  sweetness  on 
air  that  could  not  invigorate  it  in  return ;  carelessly  be  had 
done  this,  but  now  it  behoved  him  to  bo  careless  no  longer, 
for  in  the  change  that  came  over  Peri  as  the  thought  arose 
he  read  the  truth — he  shared  the  secret. 

But  he  could  not  leave  this  brilliant  young  beauty  with  the 
belief  in  her  mind  that  her  love,  which  he  had  had  no  right  to 
win,  was  lightly  prized.  If  she  had  been  a  plain  young 
lady,  with  a  bad  complexion  and  worse  features,  he  might 
have  done  so ;  as  it  was,  his  chivalry  took  umbrage  at  the 
idea. 

These  scenes  take  a  long  time  to  desciibe;  but  any  one 
who  has  been  on  thin  ice  knows  how  much  takes  place  in  the 
moment  between  feeling  oneself  in  danger  and  the  bright, 
brittle,  false  substance  giving  way ;  how  clearly  bygones  are 
reproduced,  and  how  vividly  what  might  be  is  pictured,  and 
how  intensely  full  of  life  is  the  present.  Well,  so  was  it 
with  Peri  and  Captain  Nol.on ;  it  was  but  a  moment  since  she 
had  lifted  her  lashes,  and  yet  how  much  both  of  them  bad 
gone  through  before  he  drew  the  little  hand  closer,  and 
wound  his  disengaged  arm  (for  he  dropped  his  hat  now) 
round  her  waist ! 

The  situation  did  not  admit  of  speeches ;  he  had  broken 
down  that  banier  of  honour  which  should — he  know  it  well — 
have  been  inviolable ;  but  never  man  had  fairer  excuse. 
As  he  held  her  to  his  heart,  and  pressed  kiss  after  kiss  on 
the  mouth  that  was  the  very  seat  of  love,  her  royal  beauty 
wont  into  his  soul,  and  cast  foilh  all  of  scruple  and  remorse 
for  the  time. 

He  was  eminently  handsome,  as  magnificent  a  type  of  the 
cool  fair  blonde  beauty  of  the  North  as  could  be  found  at 
the  mess  of  a  corps  that  contains  many  fine  fellows.  To 
all  outward  seeming  he  was  the  boau-id^al  of  the  dignified, 
dauntless  Englishman ;  yet  had  Peri's  heart  not  been  can-ied 
utterly,  his  manner  of  extricating  himsolt  from  the  situation 
mentally  and  bodily  might  have  saved  the  citadel 

“By  Jove!  here’s  a  mess,”  bethought;  “it  won’t  do  for 
mo  to  make  an  ass  of  myself.”  “  Peri !’’  he  exclaimed  sud¬ 
denly,  “  forgive  mo ;  if  I  had  met  you  before  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  both ;  as  it  U  ’twas  confoundedly  wrong  of 
me  not  to  remember  that — ^that  I  didn't  meet  you  before,  yon 
know."  And  then,  without  another  word  being  spoken  on 
either  side.  Captain  Nolan  took  his  hat  and  his  departure. 

Do  not  imagine,  reader,  that  Peri  was  a  girl  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  mortification  on  being  left  alone  to  reflect  on 


such  a  scene.  Heart  had  beaten  and  throbbed  to  heart,  she 
felt  sure  of  that ;  the  love  she  liad  shown  him  hod  been  called 
forth  by  his  irresistible  burst  of  passion.  No !  Peri  felt  no 
mortification,  but  she  felt  a  half-frantic  nngpiish  that  such 
love  should  be  futile. 

“Pd  break  the  bonds  that  bound  mo  if  I  were  a  man,”  she 
said  to  herself,  as  with  tUb  memory  of  the  kiss  fresh  in  her 
heart,  and  its  sweetness  fiash  on  her  lip,  she  went  to  prepiro 
herself  for  dinner  and  to  meet  her  guardian.  “  lie  says  he 
wishes  we  bad  met  before ;  but  he's  not  married — it’s  not 
too  late.” 

And  then  with  that  dreamy  joy  in  her  face  which  can  only 
gleam  once  in  a  life  with  the  first  love-light  beaming  from 
her  eyes.  Peri  Stanhope  made  a  ravishing  toilette  for  that 
interview  in  which  Colonel  Gilmour  told  her  that  she  had 
better  not  walk  alone  with  Captain  Nolan  till  ho  brought  his 
wife  to  join  the  party. 

“You  must  not  walk  with  Digby  Nolan  again  alone.” 
Mournful  words  for  the  girl  to  hear  an  hour  or  two  after 
Digby  Nolan’s  kiss  had  burnt  into  her  heart  and  lips ;  mourn¬ 
ful  words  for  a  woman  to  hear  about  the  man  to  whom  she 
has  given  the  first-fruits  of  her  love,  the  best  of  her  heart. 
She  had  only  known  the  full  joy  of  loving  that  afternoon— 
the  best  joy  a  woman  can  know  in  life — and  now  so  soon, 
so  soon  to  feel  the  pang !  She  was  kneeling  still  by  her  guar¬ 
dian’s  side,  and  the  fervent  tremor  that  passed  over  her  face 
told  him  something  of  the  truth.  “  My  poor  child,”  ho  said, 
fondly  bonding  down  to  lightly  kiss  her  brow — “my  poor 
child,  it  has  been  an  exciting  time  for  you  lately,  Pori ; 
you’ll  be  better  when  wo  are  settled,  and — and  Nolan  and 
Dora  are  married.  And  now  go  to  bed.” 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

MIDNIGHT  MEDITATIONS. 

“  Half  the  night  I  waste  in  sighs.” 

PERI  STANHOPE  could  go  to  bed — ay,  oven  to  sleep; 

but,  sleeping  or  waking,  she  could  not  get  rid  of  the 
bounding  consciousness  of  her  now  sensations.  She  looked  at 
her  beauty  in  a  now  light  as  she  stood  before  the  glass  that 
night,  peeling  off  her  ornaments,  and  looping  up  her  Itixuriant 
hair  into  all  manner  of  fantastic  devices.  She  had  one  of 
those  fresh,  strong,  vigorous  natures  that  delight  in  beauty, 
whether  belonging  to  itself  or  another ;  consequently  she  had 
never  been  dead  to  or  careless  of  her  own  striking,  spirited 
loveliness.  But  fresh  lights  and  deeper  tones  had  come  over 
it  since  she  bad  seen  it  reflected  in  Digby  Nolan’s  large 
greyish-blue  eyes.  This  gorgeous  tropical  bird  was  fairly 
brought  down  by  the  English  spoilsman,  and  though  she  was 
wounded  by  the  thought  of  her  rival,  she  clasped  the  shot 
closer  to  her  heart. 

“For  ho  loves  me! — I  feel  it!”  she  said  as  she  danced 
about  before  the  glass,  now  trying  one  style  of  coiffm-o,  and 
now  another;  and  “M'hen  shall  I  see  him  again?”  and  “How 
will  ho  like  this  long  curl  behind  my  ear?”  and  “If  I  was 
only  out  of  mourning  how  much  ))otter  I  should— oil,  papa ! 
poor  dear  darling  papa !  it  isn’t  that  I’m  tired  of  momming 
for  you  that  I  said  it,  but  it's  no  vse,  my  dear — it  won’t  bring 
yon  back  to  poor  Peri !’’  And  then,  the  thought  of  her  father 
having  sobered  her,  she  knelt  down  and  prayed  for — Digby 
Nolan ! 

Foolish  ?  Yes,  foolisli,  I  allow ;  but  she  is  meant  to  bo  no 
perfect  monster,  this  poor  Pori  of  mine.  Foolish,  of  coarse, 
to  give  her  heart  to  the  first  “captain  and  padded  thing” 
possessing  “  a  bought  commission  and  waxen  face”  who  came 
athwart  her  path  and  sought  her  love  without  asking  for  it. 
But  say,  has  not  every  woman  worthy  of  the  name  had  some 
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such  experience?  The  object  may  not  be  vrorthy  always, 
but  the  love  is.  A  woman’s  first  love  is  the  best,  and  bravest, 
and  most  hopeful  thing  on  earth.  It  shrinks  from  nothing, 
and  deems  itself  rowarded  in  winning  so  little. 

From  poor  Peri  Stanhope  saying  her  prayers,  warm  with 
all  the  fervent  glow  of  first  love  upon  them,  let  us  take  a 
luisty  glimpse  at  one  or  two  other  friends  of  ours. 

Clouds  of  tobacco  aro  circling  round  the  room — Turkish 
tobacco  of  the  finest,  let  me  hasten  to  explain;  the  fumes 
of  no  other  kind  would  bo  tolerated  in  Captain  Nolan’s  “  den.” 

Uo,  the  mcOster  of  the  room,  is  sitting  in  an  attitude  of 
greater  o.'ise  than  elegance ;  his  feet  dongle  over  the  head  of 
a  coucli,  and  his  own  head  reposes  upon  a  cushion  at  the  foot 
of  it.  Stretched  out  in  on  easy  chair  and  another  (by  which 
I  don't  mean  so  much  an  vneasy  os  a  common  dining-room 
one)  was  his  friend  Colonel  Spencer  De  Laine.  The  latter  had 
bocu  hearing,  in  disjointed  sentences,  the  story  of  Nolan's 
surrender  to  the  charms  of  Gilmour's  ward. 

“It  was  deuced  wrong  of  me,  I  know  that,”  Digby  said  in 
continuation;  “but  no  fellow  on  earth  would  have  done 
differently — no  fellow  on  earth  could  withstand  those  eyes! 
Do  Laine,  they  are  like  saucers !” 

“Dis — gusting!”  interrupted  Do  Laine. 

“Well,  well,  that’s  a  simUe.  They’re  not  like  saucers; 
they’re  like  nothing  in  the  world  but  themselves,  thank  God, 
otherwise  more  ‘  vows’  would  bo  broken  for  Berger  to  set  to 
tender  melody.  But  she's  glorious !” 

“  Can’t  you  introduce  me  ?”  asked  Do  Laine, 

Digby  Nolan  looked  at  his  friend  with  the  glanco  he  was 
apt  to  bestow  upon  him,  though  he  wot  his  friend. 

Do  Laine  stood  about  five  feet,  wore  his  hair  parted  in  the 
middle,  had  a  low  straight  forehead,  a  small  patrician  nose, 
and  a  mouth  that  would  have  been  supercilious  if  it  had  not 
been  all  covered  up  with  jwilo  yellow  hair. 

“Introduce  her  to  you!"  said  Nolan  after  a  moment's 
pause,  in  a  mock  explanatory  tone.  “  My  dear  fellow,  you 
mistake !  The  girl  is  not  hard  up  for  a  lover !” 

“  Oh  I  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  De  Laine  (they  wore  used 
to  having  verbal  passages  of  arms,  these  friends) — “  I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  I  imagined  from  the  readiness  you  described 
her  as  having  shown  that  Miss  Stanhope  lacked  the  one 
qimlity  I  prize  in  women.” 

“And  what  might  that  one  quality  be?”  asked  Nolan, 
laughing.  “I  thought,  old  fellow,  you  didn’t  go  in  for 
'  qualities’  if  the  eyes  and  hair  were  fine.” 

“Ah!”  replied  Colonel  Do  Laine,  with  the  ghost  of  a 
sneer  on  his  well-cut  little  lips.  “Well,  I  never  expected 
that  you  could  quite  fathom  my  finer  feelings  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  One  of  them  is  that  a  woman  should  bo  excessively 
fastidious.” 

“  Then  you  mean  to  imply - "  began  Digby,  reddening ; 

but  before  ho  could  proceed  further  ho  was  interrupted  by 
his  small  friend. 

“  My  dear  Nolan,  I  ‘  imply’  nothing ;  it’s  one  of  those 
vulgar  things  that  I  never  do.  However,  to  bo  serious.  I’m 
sm-prised  at  your  allowing  yourself  to  be  tricked  by  a  young 
intrigante  into  an  affair  when  you’re  on  the  brink  of  marriage 
with  another  woman !” 

“She’s  not  on  intrigante!”  said  Nolan  savagely. 

“  Isn’t  she,  really  ?  Well,  then,  instead  of  being  sorry  for 
you.  I’m  disgusted  with  yon,  Nolan.  From  your  account  of 
her,  she’s  a  bad  subject  to  trifle  with  seriously.” 

And  then  the  two  men  puffed  away  silently  for  a  few 
minutes.  De  Laine  because  he  had  nothing  further  to  say,  Nolan 
because  he  was  sorry  he  had  said  so  much;  instinctively 
the  young  soldier  felt  that  he  had  been  an  unwise  man  to  class 
this  episode  of  Peri’s  with  the  numerous  sports  and  pastimes 
he  hod  been  wont  to  describe  and  converse  about  to  his  friend 


Colonel  Spencer  De  Laine.  Presently,  however,  finding  silence 
the  more  unpleasant  part,  he  broke  it,  saying— 

“  A  fellow  is  precious  awkwardly  placed,  lot  me  toll  you,  in 
such  a  position  as  mine ;  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  me — and  Dora — 
Peri  Stanhope  would  have  been  not  alone  Gilmour’s  w’ard, 
but  his  heiress ;  Tve  done  the  girl  no  trifling  injury.” 

As  ho  said  it,  Digby  Nolan  dashed  the  tobacco-ash  away 
impetuously,  causing  some  of  it  to  fly  into  his  eye  and 
further  aggravate  his  aggrieved  spirit;  nor  was  the  latter 
soothed  by  the  answer  his  companion  let  fall. 

“  Take  care  that  Gilmour  does  not  arrive  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion.  1  should  be  sony  to  have  much  on  either  your 
life  or  prospects  if  ho  does.” 

Instead  of  replying  “  Pshaw !”  as  would  have  become 
the  hero  of  a  novel,  Digby  Nolan  changed  his  position  in  a 
shuffling,  uneasy  manner,  and  said — 

“Now  don’t;  all  the  injury  I  meant  is  the  cutting  her 
out  of  the  will” 

While  Pori  idealised  and  dre.amt  of  her  love,  and  the  object 
of  it  discussed  it  uncomfortably  with  his  friend.  Colonel 
Gilmour  went  thi'ough  that  harassing  operation  known  as 
“  making  up  one’s  mind  to  a  thing  before  going  to  sleep.” 
Should  ho  remove  her  from  Nolan’s  society,  from  the  chance 
of  being  thrown  into  and  charmed  with  it,  now  that  the 
impression  was  young,  and  consequently  (ho  hoped)  weak  ? 
Would  not  his  doing  so  strengthen  it  rather?  he  asked  him¬ 
self  sleepily.  His  delicacy,  his  real  old  courtly  good 
feeling,  shi'ank  from  allowing  Peri  to  guess  that  he  bad 
surprised  her  secret,  and  his  love  of  truth  forbade  Ids  giving 
her  a  false  reason  for  a  removal  from  town  now  after  all  his 
arrangements  were  made  for  remaining  in  it.  What  should 
ho  do  ?  MTiat  would  it  bo  wise  to  do?  Should  he  oncoui'age 
that  intimacy  which  would  be  only  natural  between  Dora  and 
Peri  ?  or  should  he  keep  them  apart  os  much  as  possible  ? 
“  Best  to  lot  things  take  their  course,”  he  finally  decided ; 
“  with  her  lofty  heart,  the  knowledge  of  his  wife  will  be  her 
surest  safeguard;  she  has  been  over-excited,  poor  darling; 
but  all  will  be  well  again  when  Nolan  is  married,  and  so 
help  me  God  I’ll  never  sleep  on  guard  again  1’’ 

You  see  the  colonel  took  serious  views  of  this  charge  of 
bis ;  he  had  undertaken  it,  and  could  not  hinder  himself  from 
carrying  it  out  with  scrupulous  honour. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  DUENNA  ARBTVES. 

HERE  was  great  comfort  for  Peri,  even  imder  the  soirow- 
ful  conviction  that  Nolan  had  promised  to  marry  some 
one  else,  in  the  sight  of  the  new  house — and  especially  in  her 
own  elegant  suite  of  rooms.  Miss  Stanhope’s  boudoir,  dressing 
and  bed  rooms  were  thi-ee  gems  in  their  respective  ways.  For 
the  adornment  of  Peri’s  apartments  elegance  had  not  been 
sacrificed  to  magnificence ;  there  were  flowers  and  birds  in 
the  boudoir,  and  spidery  tables,  and  a  guitar,  about  which  the 
conventional  blue  ribbon  twined,  and  petite  lounges  and 
couches,,  and  an  elaborately-carved  little  piano  (cabinet  by 
Collard),  and  ormolu  book-slides  containing  volumes  which,  if 
their  intoriora  were  half  as  flue  os  their  bindings,  must  have 
been  gems  indeed. 

And  it  was  hero  in  this  room,  in  all  the  first  flush  and 
pride  of  possession,  that  Pori  sat  with  her  guardian,  awaiting 
the  advent  of  her  companion-chaperon,  Mrs.  Trnscott. 

“  I  hope  she  won’t  be  old  and  fat  and  ugly,  guardy,”  Peri 
said  when  the  clock  sti-uck  nine,  and  the  moment  of  her  ap¬ 
pearance  consequently  approached ;  “  she’ll  spoil  the  look  of 
the  house  if  she  is,  for  it’s  sdl  now — oven  the  chairs  and  tables 
look  youthful  and  elegant  here.” 

“  All  but  the  master  of  the  house.  Peri.” 
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“  And  he’s  a  grand  stately  gentle — ^man,”  said  Peri  afTec* 
tionately;  “one  ought  to  divide  the  word  distinctly  when 
calling  yon  it ;  the  man  who  won  the  name  first  must  have 
been  like  you,  guardy.  What  do  you  hope  Mrs.  Tmscott  will 
be  like  ?” 

“  A  good  woman.” 

“WeU,  I  don’t.” 

“  Not  hope  she  will  be  like  a  good  woman,  Peri !  Yon 
would  not  like  to  be  mixed  up  with  one  who  was  not  that,  my 
child?’ 

“Well,”  said  Peri,  laughing,  “she  may  be  good  if  she  likes, 
but  what  I  mean  is  that  I  hope  her  goodness  won’t  be — what 
do  you  call  it? — ^her  most  prominent  characteristic.  I  hope 
she  will  be  a  handsome  tall  fair  woman,  able  to  play  and 
sing,  and  not  at  all  fussy ;  rather  young  without  trying  to  bo 
thought  so,  and  not  given  to  sighing  and  to  interfering.  You 
will  rule  me— she  mustn't.” 

All  of  which  Peri  said  with  such  fascinating  affectionate 
defiance,  that  Colonel  Gilmour  quite  forgave  the  matter  for 
the  manner.  He  was  proceeding  to  develop  his  views  with 
regard  to  thinking  it  advisable  that  Mrs.  Tmscott  should  be, 
so  to  say,  “not  young,”  when  solid  determined  footsteps  ap¬ 
proached,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  lady  advanced  into 
the  room  to  the  slow  music  of  the  footman’s  voice,  announcing 
Mrs.  Tmscott. 

Perhaps  if  Mrs.  Tmscott’s  dress  had  been  longer,  and  she 
had  not  held  her  shawl  firmly  together  with  one  broad  hand, 
and  if  her  bonnet-strings  had  been  less  cmmpled  and  better 
tied,  and  her  whole  appearance  less  ungracefully  mediocre, 
she  would  have  received  a  warmer  welcome  from  Miss  Stan¬ 
hope,  despite  her  age  being  fifty  at  the  least.  But  she  jarred, 
with  her  good-humoured  blowsy  face,  and  unfashionable 
though  expensive  attire,  with  the  surroundings  to  which  Peri, 
though  but  lately  used,  bad  become  quite  habituated.  The 
gfirl  was  innately  refined,  and  Jfrs.  Tmscott’s  tones  and  words, 
though  correct  and  grammatical  enough,  grated  on  her  ear. 
Before  Mrs.  Tmscott  had  done  shaking  hands  with  her.  Peri 
had  conceived  a  deep-rooted  disp:ust  for  and  antipathy  to  her, 
on  account  of  what  the  fashionable  little  critic  called  her  “  bad 
style.” 

Mrs.  Tmscott  was  a  taU,  broadly-sqnare,  healthy,  warm¬ 
hearted,  florid  woman,  but  she  was  neither  illiterate,  ill-edu¬ 
cated,  foolish,  nor  vulgar.  Nevertheless,  though  she  was  none 
of  these  things,  ^e  was  far  from  being  a  companion  likely  to 
ingratiate  herself  with  one  whose  views  were  taken  from  the 
outside.  Peri’s  age  and  Peri’s  fastidiousness  revolted  against 
Mrs.  Tmscott,  her  unexceptionable  morals^  and  far  from  un¬ 
exceptionable  manners. 

The  woman  was  not  reserved  enough  with  matters  entirely 
connected  with  herself,  and  in  no  way  interesting  to  Peri. 
The  scornful  looks  and  silence  of  Miss  Stanhope  were  quite 
thrown  away  upon  her;  she  deluged  their  tea-table  with 
homely  confidences  till  it  seemed  a  coarse  thing  to  the  young 
lady;  but  not  so  did  it  seem  to  the  one  Peri  had  herself 
dubbed  “  a  grand  and  stately  gentle — ^man.” 

“Thank  God!”  he  murmured  inwardly,  “Pve  a  tme 
mqfherly  woman  to  be  a  guide  and  a  guard  for  my  poor  child 
against  herself.” 

Mrs.  Tmscott,  seen  even  by  the  softening  refining  light  of 
wax  candles,  and  not  too  many  of  them,  was  a  coarsely,  healthily, 
but  not  handsomely  moulded  woman.  She  was,  as  I  have 
said,  tall  and  stout,  and  her  waist  was  large — ^large  and  aggrts- 
stve — for  her  brown  silk  dress  with  blue  stripes  in  it  was 
made  with  a  little  stubby  peak  that  attracted  attention  to  the 
badly-outlined  waist.  Her  dress  was  short,  too,  “a  good 
length  for  the  streets,”  she  said,  and  so  therefore  it  had  none 
of  the  flow  and  sweep  that  women’s  garments  should  have. 
Her  very  collar  was  not  the  thing,  and  the  brooch  that  fast¬ 


ened  it  was  an  abomination.  She  munched  her  little  biscuits, 
too,  and  held  her  cup  with  more  determination  than  grace — 
not  that  she  was  embarrassed,  she  was  too  honest  a  woman  to 
bo  that,  but  she  was  awkward. 

“No,  I  don’t  like  her,”  Peri  thought,  pushing  back  the 
roddy  bro^  hair  from  the  steadfast  little  brow  that  was  bent 
with  such  hauteur  on  the  chaperon,  “  and  I  never  shall.” 

It  was  a  hasty  decision  to  come  to— ungenerously  hasty, 
youthfully,  foolishly  rash;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  bo  conceded  that  Mrs.  Tmscott’s  family  chronicles  were 
trying  details  to  listen  to.  She  opened  her  battery  with  her 
first  cup  of  tea,  and  her  fire  was  unceasing,  but  far  from 
exciting. 

“Such  a  different  life  it  will  bo  for  mo,  Colonel  Gilmour," 
she  said,  with  her  gonial  shiny  smile,  when  Colonel  Gilmour 
had  lightly  sketched  the  plan  of  their  future  proceedings. 
“  It  was  a  hardy  thing  of  me  to  answer  your  advertisement — 
housekeeping  is  more  in  my  way  than  chaperonage ;  however, 

I  hope  you'll  find  all  the  duties  required  of  me  done,  though  I 
am  not  a  fashionable  woman.” 

Colonel  Gilmour  could  only  say  that  ho  felt  persuaded  of 
Mrs.  Tmscott’s  competence  in  every  way. 

“  Since  poor  dear  Mr.  Tmscott’s  death  I  have  seen  very 
little  society  indeed,  for  I  have  been  living  with  my  eldest  son 
Julius,  who  has  a  curacy  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  fen-country ; 
and  even  if  visiting  was  good  and  plentj’  there,  which  it  isn’t, 
Julius  is  not  the  man  to  encourage  it  at  all.” 

“  Ah  !”  remarked  the  colonel,  with  mild  interrogation, 
“devoted  to  his  work  ns  a  minister  of  God,  I  presume?” 

“  Devoted  to  his  books,  my  dear  sir.  J  uUus,  like  his  poor 
dear  father  and  grandfather,  is  very  studious — very  studious 
indeed ;  and  like  his  poor  dear  father  and  grandfather,  what 
little  money  he  has  he  will  muddle  away  in  Latin  grammars 
and  delectuses.  Mr.  Tmscott  on  his  death-bed  acknow¬ 
ledged  his  mistake,  and  conjured  Julius  to  give  up  attempting 
to  beat  Vnlpy,  ‘The  battle  has  been  a  long  one,’  he  said; 

‘  don’t  waste  any  more  time  and  trouble  about  it,  but  shave 
yourself  and  be  sensible.” 

“Shave  himself?”  asked  Peri;  “clergymen  generally  do, 
don’t  they  ?” 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  but  Julius  has  his  peculiarities ;  one  of 
them  is  to  try  and  look  and  live  like  an  anchorite ;  it’s  very 
disagreeable  for  any  one  staying  with  him,  for  he  won’t  have 
any  other  seat  in  the  room  than  a  three-legged  stool  (off 
wbicli,  for  Tm  portly,  I  always  fall),  and  a  long  log  of  wood, 
ono  end  of  which  lies  on  the  hearth  and  bums,  and  on  the 
other  end  of  which  he  sits,.  A  painter  might  call  it  pic¬ 
turesque,  and  a  pious  pundit  might  call  it  patriarchal ;  but 
Pm  only  his  mother,  and  I  don’t  call  it  pleasant.” 

Then  she  dropped  Julias  for  the  nonce,  and  took  an  excur¬ 
sion  over  the  character,  life,  and  habits  of  her  two  other 
sons.  ‘lOne  of  them  was  in  Australia,”  she  said;  “  poor  boy ! 
actually  trying  to  make  his  living  there,  a  thing  no  Tmscott 
had  ever  succeeded  in  doing  anywhere  yet.  He’s  had  a 
College  education,  and  writes  the  loveliest  poetry,”  she  said. 
“  Poor  Tom !  and  now  he’s  out  there  keeping  sheep  on  a  hill 
for  a  man  who  can’t  spell  his  name.  'What’s  the  price  of  a 
good  powerful  opora-glas.s,  Colonel  Gilmour?  Ho  tells  me 
that  it  would  save  him  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  the 
sheep  are  scattered  if  ho  could  sweep  the  hills  with  a 
lorgnette,  so  I  shall  send  him  one.  Stay — I  have  his  last 
letter — a  beautiful  letter  it  is — in  my  pocket.  I’ll  read  it 
to  yon,  if  you’ll  allow  me.” 

'Who  will  not  allow  a  mother  to  read  her  offspring’s  tedious 
epistles  ?  It  is  a  terrible  trial,  one  that  good-heaited,  placid 
people  can  with  difficulty  endure,  and  that  impatient  ones 
actually  writhe  under.  How  Pori  sat  through  those  four 
pages  of  closely-covered  foreign  paper  was  a  marvel,  not 
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alone  to  her  guardian  but  to  herself.  Mrs.  Truscott  rendered 
the  performance  doubly  obnoxious  by  dropping  largo  tears 
as  round  as  shillmgs  with  splashing  thuds  on  the  paper ;  and 
as  crying  made  her  speak  thickly  after  the  manner  of  the 
influenza-afflicted,  her  first  appearance  was  far  from  being, 
in  the  eyes  of  Miss  Stanhope,  a  success. 

“I  wonder  what  Digby  Nolan  will  think  of  her!”  Peri 
speculated  holf-droamily.  “  I  hope  she  will  understand  that 
she  is  not  to  sit  in  my  room  at  all  times  and  seasons.” 

“What  a  darling  girl  she  looks  !”  thought  about  the  same 
time  the  apparently  unsympathising  companion.  “  I  hope  she 
will  take  to  mo,  and  not  think  that  because  I  am  old  and  ugly 
I  have  no  understanding  and  liking  for  what  is  yomig  and 
boautifuL” 

“  May  I  drive  in  the  park  to-morrow,  guardy?”  Peri  asked 
when  Colonel  Gilmour  was  about  to  leave  them. 

“  If  it  is  agreeable  to  Mrs.  Truscott  to  go  with  yon,”  ho  said 
politely. 

Pori  frowned  and  bit  her  lips;  this  reference  to  her 
chaperon  was  displeasing  to  her  childish  dignity.  Sho 
turned  away  without  a  word  of  appeal  to  Mra  Tniscott,  and 
leant  on  the  comer  of  the  mantelpiece. 

Mrs.  Truscott  was  deficient  in  fashionable  tact,  and  in  the 
little  polished  trickeries  of  good  society  ;  but  she  possessed  a 
largo  share  of  that  tact  which  comes  from  unselfishness,  good¬ 
nature,  and  an  untiring  love  of  giving  pleasure  to  others.  So 
sho  soothed  Pori,  and  abolished  this  first  diiliculty  hy 
saying — 

“Yon  will  always  find  me  ready  and  willing  to  do  anything 
that  you  and  your  guardian  like,  my  dear.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

A  BREEZB  IN  THE  WOODS  OF  lAIBTERROCK. 

ERI  did  like  to  drive  in  the  park  the  following  day. 
W'rapped  in  a  velvet  mantle,  and  with  the  most  piquant 
of  Spanish  hats  on  her  beautiful  head,  she  sat  in  the  britzka, 
and  not  alone  liked  the  drive,  but  the  admiration  sho  palpably 
excited  in  the  course  of  it.  She  liked  something  else  too,  and 
that  was  Digby  Nolan's  cantering  round  from  the  Row  to 
thread  his  way  to  the  side  of  her  carriage.  There  was  a 
fuller  happiness,  I  am  afraid,  in  the  few  moments  of  their 
suppressed  greeting  than  either  could  ever  have  called  into 
being  by  other  lips.  Mrs.  Truscott,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
arrangements  with  Miss  Dora,  looked  with  the  most  gracious 
admiration  on  this  probable  aspirant  for  her  charge’s  hand. 
“  'What  a  handsome  couple  they’ll  bo  !”  she  thought.  “  Ah !  I 
see  plainly  enough  I  shall  not  be  wanted  in  Colonel  Gilmour’s 
estabhshment  very  long.”  And  though  she  thought  she  saw  it, 
as  she  said,  plainly,  she  saw  it,  the  kind-hearted  woman,  with 
much  satisfaction,  although  its  eventmating  would  cast  her  on 
the  world  of  the  Timed  advertisement  sheet  again ;  but,  as 
she  would  have  said  herself,  “'What’s  an  old  woman’s  comfort 
to  a  young  one’s  happiness  V 

Captain  Nolan  had  ridden  up  to  Miss  Stanhope’s  side  with 
the  full  determination  of  speaking  to  her  in  an  unconstrained, 
off-hand,  free,  friendly,  and  “nothing  more”  manner.  But 
these  determinations  are  more  easily  formed  than  acted  upon. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Lairterrock  that  morning — 
two  letters,  in  fact— one  from  his  father  and  one  from  Dora. 
Dora  was  os  reticent  as  it  behoves  a  young  lady  to  be  under 
such  circumstances — that  is  to  say,  though  she  gave  him 
to  understand  that  since  they  were  to  be  married  it  would  be 
as  well  to  have  the  ceremony  over  and  the  fuss  done  with  soon, 
she  didn’t  say  so ;  she  only  led  him  to  infer  that  such  were 
her  sentiments.  At  Lairterrock  (she  having  no  father)  they 
were  to  be  married,  and  there  she  was  “  at  Lairterrock  for 
an  indefinite  period,  it  appears,"  she  wrote. 


His  father  spoke  more  plainly: — "Colonel  Gilmour’s  un¬ 
paralleled  generosity  had  placed  the  affair  in  such  a  position 
that  delay  was  not  only  unnecessary,  but  a  slur  alike  on  the 
lady  and  the  benefactor.  Knowing  os  ho  did  how  deeply 
Dora's  imago  was  impressed  upon  his  son’s  heart,  he  was 
convinced  that  it  would  bo  needless  for  him  to  do  more  than 
say  that  Mra.  Fontonoy  had  no  objection  to  the  match  coming 
off  at  once— say  in  three  weeks  from  the  date  of  that  letter. 
He  (Sir  Gilbert)  was  about  to  write  to  Colonel  Gilmour 
inviting  him  to  como  down,  and  to  bring  with  him  the 
daughter  of  the  old  comrade  whom  ho  has  adopted.”  Then 
the  letter  wound  up  with  a  final  allusion  to  the  speedy- 
coming,  happy  wedding  day,  and  a  paternal  blessing.  It  was 
before  ho  h.ad  digested  either  the  allusion  or  the  blessing  that 
Digby  felt  himself  imperatively  called  upon  to  go  and  speak 
in  a  non-omotional  manner  to  Perl  Small  wonder,  then, 
that  he  failed. 

There  could  be  no  hauling  back ;  ho  told  himself  so  half-a- 
dozen  times  during  that  ride  by  the  side  of  Pori’s  carriage ; 
and  that  being  tho  case  it  was  only  right  and  due  to  her  and 
to  Gilmour— and,  in  fact,  to  himself — that  he  should  hasten 
to  re-establish  tho  merely  friendly  footing  which  ho  had  most 
unadvisedly  broken  through.  But  this  was  easier  in  theory 
than  in  practice.  Peri’s  wore  not  tho  eyes  to  bum  with  the 
gentle  light  of  friendship  for  on  object  for  whom  they  had 
once,  and  but  shortly  before,  gleamed  with  the  wild,  fiery 
fiame  of  love.  Captain  Nolan’s  rather  awkward  consti-aint 
simply  brought  a  passionate  pout  to  Miss  Stanhope’s  lips ;  it 
did  not  by  any  means  assist  in  reinstating  former  and  cooler 
feelings  and  relations. 

He  parted  with  them  at  the  entrance  by  Apsley  House,  and 
there,  just  as  they  drove  oi\t,  ho  met  Colonel  De  Laine. 

His  motive  for  hoping  it  was  scarcely  clear  to  himself, 
but  he  hoped  it  strongly  nevertheless,  that  De  Laine  had  not 
obseiwed  tho  occupants  of  that  carriage,  or  rather  the  occu¬ 
pant  to  which  at  tho  moment  ho  (Nolan)  was  bowing  his  hat 
— and  souL 

De  Laine’s  first  words  wore  soothing  and  satisfactory  on 
that  point 

“I’ve  been  looking  for  you  all  the  morning,  Nolan,”  ho 
said ;  "  you  want  to  get  rid  of  that  chestnut  with  the  white 
off  fore-leg.  I  should  like  to  have  her.” 

“  She’s  very  skittish ;  in  fact  she’s  as  shifty  a  devil  as  I 
ever  rode,”  said  Nolan. 

Ho  would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone  on  discursively 
respecting  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  skittish  chestnut, 
for  his  unconquerable  dislike  to  renewing  the  subject  of  Peri 
Stanhope  with  any  man  was  strengthened  by  this  morning's 
inten'iow. 

“  Never  mind  her  temper.  May  I  consider  her  mine  if  the 
figure’s  not  too  high  ?  Drive  rather  thin  this  morning,”  he 
continued,  before  Nolan  could  answer  his  question. 

“  I  only  want  what  I  gave  for  her  three  months  ago." 

De  Laine  nodded. 

“  All  right,  then.  The  drive  being  thin,  as  I  was  saying. 
Miss  Stanhope  was  all  the  more  remarkable." 

“Oh!  have  you  seen  her?”  Nolan  asked,  rather  hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“  My  dear  boy  !  you  indicated  her  plainly  enough.  Take 
my  advice  and  don’t  attempt  any  such  small  deception  with 
your  wife  when  you  have  one.  Of  course  I  saw  her,  and  I 
thought  your  taste  good,  but  adventurous." 

And  then  De  Laine  rode  on,  leaving  Nolan  mentally 
swearing  that  he  would  never  mention  another  woman’s 
name  to  any  of  the  men. 

It  was  cold  water  after  champagne  for  Peri  to  go  homo  and 
hear  from  her  guardian  that  he  had  received  missives  from 
Lsurterrock  bidding  them  both  to  tho  wedding.  Colonel 
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Gilniom-  read  her  the  portion  of  the  letter  which  more  imme¬ 
diately  concerned  herself,  in  order  that  he  might  not  he 
called  upon  to  look  in  her  face  when  she  heard  it ;  he  knew 
ho  would  not  like  what  would  be  there  to  be  seen  when 
Digby'a  marriage  wag  mentioned. 

Peri  ground  her  white  glittering  teeth  together  aa  he  read, 
and  for  a  minute  or  two  after  his  tones  died  out  there  was 
silence  in  the  room.  Then  Mi-s.  Truscott  spoke. 

“Why,  bless  me!''  she  began;  “I  was  never  more  asto¬ 
nished  in  my  life.  I  thought - ” 

!  Theu  she,  too,  stopped,  almost  electrified  by  a  flash  from 
I  Peri’s  eyes. 

’  “What  did  you  think?"  she  asked  imperiously.  “Captain 
I  Xolau  has  been  riding  with  us,  guardy,  and  I  suppose 
I  Mrs.  Truscott  thought  he  ought  to  have  told  us  this  nows 
there  in  the  park.  Well,  I’ll  go ;  I  shall  like  to  go  to  Lair- 
terrock.’’ 

“  They  are  all  strangers ;  hadn't  yon  better  at  such  a  time 
send  an  excuse.  Peri  ?”  Colonel  Gilmour  asked  gently.  “  I 
should  be  away  a  few  days ;  I  think  you  had  better  I'emain 
and  bear  Mrs.  Truscott  company." 

“Yes,  dear,  do,”  said  Mrs.  Truscott  eagerly.  She  saw 
matters  in  their  right  light  now,  and  she  felt  sony  for  the 
poor,  proud,  wounded,  writhing  heart.  “  Yes,  dear,  do and 
then  she  tried  to  speak  more  hilariously,  “  wo  shall  see  the 
j  bride  soon  enough.” 

“Oh,  quite  soon  enough,”  Peri  replied  bitterly;  “but  I 
must  go,  guardy ;  I  won’t  stay  at  home.  Don’t  let  us  talk 
much  about  it,  but  say  you’ll  let  me  go." 

“As  you  will,  my  darling,”  ho  said — “as  you  will." 

And  then  he  drew  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder,  and 
kissed  her  brow  as  it  lay  there;  and  thought,  as  its  hot 
throbbing  beat  against  his  lips,  of  her  dead  mother,  and 
of  the  inheritance  of  ungovernable  love  she  had  evidently 
bequeathed  to  her  child. 

“I  can’t  stab  her  pride  by  refusing  her;  it  will  look  like 
doubting  her  strength ;  but  ’twill  surely  wring  her  heart  to 
let  her  go  down  there,"  ho  thought  to  himself.  However,  he 
could  not  be  the  one  to  hurt  her;  so  Peri,  as  usual,  cai'ried 
her  point. 

“  And  there  will  evil  come  of  it,  I  fear,  I  feai’,"  said  Mrs. 
Truscott  to  herself  prophetically  that  night. 

In  little  more  than  a  fortnight  they  were  all  down  at 
Lairterrock,  and  the  morrow  was  the  day  of  Digby  Xolan’s 
wedding. 

Peri  had  come  down  tliat  afternoon  with  her  guardian  and 
her  chaperon,  surrounded  by  all  the  accessories  which  could 
give  impoitanco  to  her  and  a  favourable  impression  of  the 
way  in  which  she  was  situated  to  those  whoso  acquaintance 
she  was  about  to  make.  The  fire  raging  within  thi-ew  a  glow 
over  her  without ;  very  beautiful  indeed  she  looked  as  she 
entered  the  Nolans’  drawing-room,  and  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  Digby’s  family  and  his  intended  bride.  Some  evil 
genius  had  presided  at  her  travelling  toilet,  and  caused  her 
to  dress  herself  in  a  way  that  rendered  still  more  striking 
her  always  striking  charms.  More  than  one  pair  of  eyes  were 
turned  hurriedly  from  her  to  Digby  as  she  entered,  for  her 
appearance  was  not  at  all  what  Digby’s  mention  of  her  had 
led  them  to  susjiect. 

There  was  a  chaotic  mass  of  hand-shaking  and  welcoming ; 
and  theu  Lady  Nolan,  who  had  been  gazing  at  Peri  though 
her  eye-glass  with  an  undeviating  steadiness  that,  if  Peri 
had  been  conscious  of,  she  would  liave  returned  with  interest, 
whispered  sometliing  to  her  daughter  Eveline  which  made 
EveUne  say,  “Oh,  mamma!”  in  a  reproachf  •!  tone,  and  then 
come  up  and  make  overtuitis  of  friendship,  which  Peri  sub¬ 
mitted  to. 

She  did  not  respond  to  them,  though,  till  Miss  F ontenoy  said— 


“  Come,  Digby,  we  are  going  into  the  woods  till  it  is  time 
to  dress  for  dinner,  you  know.  I  am  sure  Colonel  Gilmour 
will  excuse  us.” 

Dora  smiled  sweetly  on  Colonel  Gilmour  as  she  said  it,  but 
she  took  no  other  notice  of  his  ward  than  this :  in  passing  she 
just  pressed  her  skirts  down  lightly  with  her  hand — very 
lightly  indeed  she  did  it — ^but  there  was  repulsion  in  the 
gesture. 

“Is  that  the  lady  your  brother  is  going  to  marry  to¬ 
morrow  ?" 

The  words  were  hard  to  say,  but  she  said  them  so  l)ravely 
and  coldly  that  Mrs.  Truscott  mentally  erected  a  triumphal 
arch,  and  thought,  “  Here's  a  victory  I” 

“Yes,”  said  Eveline.  “Dora  is  our  cousin,  you  know; 
they've  been  desperately  in  love  with  each  other  ever  since 
they  wore  children ;  isn’t  she  pretty  ?” 

“  Very,”  answered  Peri. 

And  no  one  who  has  not  been  compelled  to  state  that  the 
woman  for  whom  prefound  jealousy  is  felt  and  hatred  enter¬ 
tained  is  “  very  pretty”  can  realise  the  tone  in  which  Miss 
Stanhope  did  tribute  to  her  rival’s  charms. 

Lady  Nolan  came  and  sat  down  by  her  young  guest. 

“  Have  you  seen  much  of  my  son  in  town.  Miss  Stanhope  ?” 
she  a.sked. 

“  Very  mucli,”  Peri  answered  curtly. 

“  Aha,  then  we  can  scarcely  soem  like  strangers  to  you, 
for  he  has  probably  talked  a  great  deal  about  ns.” 

Some  natures  rebel  against  catechising.  Peri’s  was  one  of 
those  natures. 

“He  never  mentioned  any  one  but  you,”  she  eontinued, 
turning  to  Eveline,  who  blushed  p-iinfully,  and  asked— 

“  Wouldn’t  Miss  Stanhope  like  to  go  to  her  room  ?” 

“Didn’t  ho  over  speak  of  my  niece,  Miss  Fontenoy?”  per¬ 
sisted  Lady  Nolan. 

“  Never,”  replied  Peri ;  “  perhaps  she’s  too  precious  to  be 
spoken  about.” 

And  then  she  got  up  and  went  to  her  room,  leaving  an 
unfavourable  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  two  mothers. 

“  That’s  a  designin’,  bold  chit,"  Mrs.  Fontenoy  remarked 
with  more  warmth  than  good  breeding  before  Peri  had  quite 
vanished. 

“  Humph !  yes ;  but  he  careful,”  replied  Lady  Nolan ;  “  that 
coui-tly  old  colonel  will  be  casting  sheep’s  eyes  at  her  himself, 
unless  she’s  got  rid  of,  and  that  would  be  worse  than  her 
casting  them  at  my  precious  son.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Dora  would  say  so,”  said  Dora’s  mamma. 

“  Nonsense ;  after  to-morrow  it  will  bo  far  more  serious  to 
Dora,  anything  like  an  infatuation  on  the  colonel’s  part,  than 
a  hundred  idle  flirtations  of  Digby’s.  I  am  glad  wo  know 
what  she  is  like  early  in  the  affair.  Sir  Gilbert  was  wise  for 
once  to  ask  her.  I  have  discovered  already  several  traits  in 
her  character  that  I  don’t  like  to  see  in  a  girl  whoso  position 
renders  her  antagonistic  to  Dora." 

Mrs.  Fontenoy  shook  her  head  solemnly  as  her  sister 
brought  her  low-toned  critique  on  Miss  Stanhope  to  a  con¬ 
clusion. 

“  I  am  not  afraid  of  what  you  are,  Edith,"  she  said ;  “  but, 
considerin’  all  things  T  don’t  think  it  looked  well,  such 
glances  as  passed  from  that  bold-faced  thing  to  Digby.  My 
opinion  is  Dora  saw  sometliing  she  didn’t  like,  by  the  look  of 
her  eyes  as  she  went  out ;  Digby  won’t  have  a  pleasant  stroll 
in  the  woods." 

And  then  the  mothers  ceased  from  confidences  for  the 
nonce,  each  having  put  the  other  on  the  vive  to  detect  all 
that  there  might  be  to  be  detected. 

Out  in  the  woods  of  Lairterrock,  meanwhile,  the  betrothed 
pair  were  taking  the  last  walk  they  should  ever  take  before 
they  were  legally  pinned  together  as  man  and  wife ;  and  Mrs. 
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Fontenoy’g  wordii  were  those  of  one  who  knew  how  to  road 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

Dora  walked  along  by  the  side  of  the  unusually  subdued 
and  silent  guardsman,  with  her  cloak  tightly  wrapped  round 
her,  and  her  arms  clasped  across  her  chest.  They  had  passed 
from  the  house  some  way  into  the  woods  in  silence — in  a 
silence  that  Digby  would  have  given  much  to  break,  but 
which  yet,  though  the  man  was  no  coward,  he  could  not. 

“  So  this  is  the  girl,”  she  began  at  last,  “  that  the  colonel 
has  fished  out  of  some  back  street  in  Boulogne ;  she  does  not 
answer  to  your  curt  description,  Digby.” 

“Does  she  not?”  he  i-cpliod;  “you  can’t  expect  a  man - ” 

“  To  tell  the  tnitli,”  she  inten-upted,  with  a  cold  clear  little 
laugh ;  “  no,  I  suppose  not,  Digby.  You  had  prepared  me 
for  a  young  girl — for  a  modest  unassuming  child ;  I  confess  I 
was  sui’prised  when  I  saw  a  second-rate  flashy  French  actress 
walk  into  the  room,  and  I  confess  I  was  more  sm'prised  when 
I  saw  that  this  same  questionable-looking  young  lady  Inul  the 
power  of  absorbing  your  wits  entirely.” 

“You  are  very  severe,  Dora — unnecessarily  so,  allow  me  to 
I’cmark ;  we  owe  so  much  to  Colonel  Gilmour,  that  I  think 
we  have  both  of  us  reason  to  feel  ashamed  of  the  cool  recep¬ 
tion  given  to  his  ward.  From  my  mother  I  anticipated  spite 
and  annoyance,  not  from  yoxi.” 

Dora  Fontenoy  half  closed  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him  ;  ho 
was  taking  her  i-obuko  in  quite  a  different  spirit  to  the  one 
she  had  expected  ho  would  have  evinced ;  in  fact  ho  was 
evidently  not  going  to  attempt  to  cxoneiato  or  defend  him¬ 
self.  Her  bix)w  darkened. 

“I  am  not  apt  to  ho  stupid  or  short-sighted,  Digby;  if 
things  had  not  gone  so  far  you  should  ho  free  to  follow  up 
your  low  flirtatipn  without  the  sli^htjmiicdiment  to-morrow’s 
ceremony  will  offer.” 

She  paused  for  a  reply,  and  none  came. 

“Do  you  hear  what  I  say.  Captain  Nolan 'i'”  she  asked 
sharply. 

“Yes,  I  do,”  ho  answered  coolly. 

“  Why  didn’t  you  speak,  then  ?  why  do  you  politely  ignore 
my  remarks?  Have  you  nothing  to  say  when  I  tell  you  that 
if  things  were  not  all  settled  you  should  he  free  to  follow  out 
your  low  flirtation  unimpeded  by  me  ?” 

“  As  you  will,  Dora,”  he  replied  carelessly. 

“  You  mean  that  you  are  desirous  of  breaking  off  with  me  ? 
of  tarnishing  your  name  for  the  sake  of  tliis  painted  serpent, 
who  has - ” 

“  I  said  it  should  be  as  you  liked,”  he  inten-upted ;  “  either 
say  no  more  now  and  marry  me  to-morrow,  or  have  done  with 
it  altogether;  at  all  events  don’t  badger  a  follow.” 

She  absolutely  started,  but  she  quickly  controlled  hei-sclf ; 
she  was  not  a  woman  to  be  jilted. 

“  ril  say  no  moro  about  it,  Digby,”  she  said  with  astonish¬ 
ing  calmness.  “  There’s  the  first  dinner  bell — we  must  go  in 
and  dress.” 

Twenty  minutes  after  there  came  a  knock  at  Peri’s  door, 
and  when  Pori  said  “  Como  in,”  Dora  Fontenoy  entered. 

“Digby  sends  you  this,  Mi-ts  Stanhope,”  she  began,  pre¬ 
senting  Peri  with  a  white  camellia.  “I  made  him  gather  a 
couple  exactly  alike — one  for  you,  the  other  for  myself.  I 
must  see  a  groat  deal  of  you  when  I’m  marriod.  My  house 
must  be  as  much  your  homo  as  Colonel  Oihnour’s.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Peri  coldly.  She  held  the  camellia  with 
a  lax  grasp,  and  before  either  of  them  spoke  again  it  fell  and 
bruised  itself  on  the  marble  table. 

“How  careless  of  Digby’s  present!”  said  Miss  Fontenoy, 
laughing.  “  Will  you  bo  equally  caioless  of  my  invitation  ?” 

“Perhaps — who  knows? — wo  may  see  more  of  one  another 
than  we  like,  by-and-by,”  said  Peri  as  they  went  down  to 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

F  you  think,  my  dear  Mary,  that  I  felt  any  sorrow  that 
night,  you  are  mistaken.  One  thought  alone  possessed  I 
me.  Cnthbart  was  living,  and  my  lips,  in  spite  of  all  my  j 
efforts  to  hold  them  still,  kept  sh.aping  to  me  the  joyful  wards,  ; 
“  I  have  heard  liis  voice,  I  have  seen  him,  I  shall  see  him  | 
again !"  And  so  I  slept  with  a  strange  tumult  in  my  veins,  | 
which  was  but  a  fever  of  eartli,  though  it  felt  like  the  bliss  of  j 
heaven.  j 

In  the  moniing  this  delirium  of  my  heart  passed  away,  and  = 
I  know  who  I  was,  what  I  wa",  and  what  I  had  to  do.  I  dare  j 
not  say  that  my  good  resolves  were  very  strong,  for  I  never  | 
recollect  really  making  up  my  mind  about  anything  in  my  I 
life ;  but  my  instincts  were  clear,  and  these  told  mo  what  i 
my  com-so  must  bo. 

When  Cuthbert  anived  our  kitchen  chimney  was  on  fire. 
This  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  fight  between  two  of  the 
servants,  in  which  they  upset  the  clothes-horse  against  the 
range ;  and  the  sheets  (airing  for  the  best  bedroom,  my  dear) 
blazing  up  fm-iously,  caught  the  soot.  And  that  was  not  the  j 
worst,  for  Mr.  Shepe,  who  often  made  fun  when  others  would 
bo  angi-y,  said,  “  Now  they  had  begun  to  fight,  they  should 
fight  it  out.”  So  he  sot  on  those  two  howling  stable-boys  at 
each  other  again,  and  stood  by  laughing  while  they  pom¬ 
melled  one  another  to  pieces. 

The  chimney  crackled  and  blazed,  and  clouds  of  black 
smoke  rolled  over  the  garden,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
terrific  screeching,  yelling,  and  laughing  that  you  can  con¬ 
ceive,  I,  from  my  bedroom — where  I  had  locked  myself  in — 
saw  Cuthbert  riding  up  the  avenue.  I  i-an  to  my  wardrobe, 
and  seizing  a  gi-eat  shawl,  I  rolled  it  round  my  head  and  face 
that  I  might  not  sec  him,  might  not  hear  the  horrible  hurly- 
burly  below. 

But  somehow  it  suddenly  gi-cw  still,  and  venturing  to 
look  out  I  saw  the  men  slinking  off  to  the  stable,  and  the 
women  whimpei-ing,  whining,  and  hysterical,  returning  to  the 
house. 

There  was  a  great  fuss  to  put  out  the  fire  in  the  cliimney, 
and  the  dinner  was  quite  spoiled.  The  cook  might  have 
saved  a  part  of  it,  only  she  ran  out  to  see  .the  fight;  so  wo 
had  to  wait  till  another  could  l>o  got  ready,  dm-ing  which 
time  Mr.  Shepe  played  “  The  Devil  among  the  Tailors”  on 
the  key  bugle,  and  Cuthbert  kept  protesting  ho  was  not 
hungry,  which,  after  a  ride  of  twelve  miles,  I  felt  sure  was  a 
fib.  Then,  I  suppose  by  way  of  p.assing  the  time,  he  began 
to  relate  to  me  how  he  bad  found  Mr.  Shepe  seated  on  a 
beer-barrel,  which  was  about  to  be  rolled  into  the  collar, 
smoking  a  short  pijw,  and  roaring  with  laughter  between  the 
puffs,  while  all  the  male  and  female  servants  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  were  ranged  in  a  ring  round  the  combatants,  backing 
each  his  favourite,  and  shrieking  encouragement.  And  how 
he  managed  to  put  an  end  to  the  fight  by  calling  their 
attention  to  the  chimney,  which  was  now  blazing  away  like  a 
little  domestic  Vesuvius,  and  how  Mr.  Shepe,  being  seated 
conveniently  for  drawing  beer  at  his  ease,  immediately  took 
the  refreshment  department  under  his  cai-e,  broached  the 
barrel,  and  filled  flagons  for  all  comers. 

“  And  the  throats  of  the  crowd  being  dry  with  soot  and 
smoke,  he  had  a  groat  many  customers,  I  assure  you,  Mrs. 
Shepe,”  said  Cuthbert. 
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qniotly,  and  on  my  entering  it  I  found  him  still  in  the  deep 
sleep  of  insensibility. 

I  did  what  many  a  sad  night  it  had  been  my  fate  to  do 
before — I  took  my  pillow,  laid  it  on  the  carpet,  and  wrapping 
myself  in  a  shawl  flung  myself  down  there,  and  prayed  for 
sleep. 

Sleep  was  all  I  craved,  and  not  tears  nor  patience,  for  had 
I  not  said,  like  Job  in  his  desolation — 

“  Though  I  speak,  my  grief  is  not  assuaged,  and  though  I 
forbear,  what  am  I  eased  ?” 

CH.NPTER  V. 

Nothing  could  bo  more  respectful  than  Ciithbert’s  manner 
to  mo  the  next  day.  It  seemed  as  though  my  bitter 
humiliation  the  evening  before  had  only  exalted  me  in  his 
eyes.  Ho  kept  close  to  Mr.  Shepe’s  side,  following  him  to 
stable,  kennel,  and  coach-house,  and  those  delightful  visits  over, 
they  took  their  guns  and  departed  with  the  dogs  and  keepers. 

When  they  returned  to  dinner  I  saw,  in  spite  of  the  big 
hamper— containing  quite  a  yoimg  cellar— earned  out  for 
lunch,  how  c.areful  Cuthbert  had  been.  And  at  dinner  ho 
observed  the  same  caution,  chocking  Mr.  Shepo’s  too-obvious 
propensity  by  an  imperceptible  kindness  and  pnidence. 
Hence  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  husband  enter  the 
drawing-room  like  a  reasonable  being.  Ho  kept  up  some 
slight  talk  with  Cuthbert  for  a  little  while,  and  then  settled 
himself  in  his  chair  for  his  usual  after-dinner  nap. 

“  Crepehier,’’  he  said,  “  I  don't  see  why  I  should  mtiko  a 
stranger  of  yru.  I  shall  go  to  sleep  as  usual,  and  leave  Dully 
to  amuse  yju.  Only  wake  mo  up,  there’s  a  good  fellow, 
about  ten,  as  by  that  time  I  shall  bo  sure  to  want  something 
either  to  eat  or  to  drink.” 

“  All  right,”  answered  Cuthbert,  laughing.  Then  looking 
at  his  slumbering  figure,  ho  added  a  little  anxiously,  “Ho 
won’t  want  his  boots  pulled  off  to-night,  will  ho  ?” 

“  No,”  I  replied,  smiling ;  “  a  whisper  will  wake  him  to¬ 
night." 

“You  are  miseliievous,  Mrs.  Shepe,”  said  Cuthbert.  Then 
in  a  serious  tone  he  continued,  “  Am  I,  then,  never  to  spe.ak 
— never  exonerate  myself  from  the  charge  you  brought  against 
mo  last  night  ?” 

Before  I  could  answer  he  hiid  drawnh  letter  from  his  pocket 
and  handed  it  to  mo.  With  ostonisliment,  I  recognised  my 
aunt  Torkmoded’s  writing,  and  read  this  choice  epistle : — 

“  Mr  DKAUE8T  Fkiesd, — I  c.annot  describe  how  deUghttdl  was 
the  other  day  to  see  you  again.  Nothing  so  agreeable  has 
happened  to  me  these  many  dismal  years  past.  I  am  sure 
yon  must  have  seen  how  pleased  and  truly  enchanted  I  was ; 
you  were  always  such  a  favourite  of  mine.  Now  as  to  that 
little  private  conversation  wo  had  together,  I  can  assiuo  you 
again  that  our  dear  Dully  is  very  unhappy.  I  am  certain  she 
now  sees  the  mistake  she  has  made,  and  bitterly  repents  her 
sudden  fancy  for  Mr.  Shepe.  You  are  aware,  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  sent  you  when  in  Indio,  that  I  regretted  extremely 
her  infatuation,  and  it  was  with  great  grief  I  sent  you  back 
your  letters,  and  told  you  of  her  refusal  to  receive  or  oven 
open  them.  Still,  I  teas  surprised  when  she  married  Mr. 
Shepe.  I  confess  that.  I  never  thought  she  would  do  it,  and 
wonder  how  she  cou/d,  after  having  been  accustomed  to  such 
superior  manners  and  sense  in  yourself. 

“  I  assure  you  Mr.  S.  is  a  mere  sot,  and  hasn’t  an  idea 
beyond  eating  and  drinking,  though  I  can’t* say  the  creature 
isn’t  good-natured.  You  can  fancy  how  our  dearest  Dully, 
with  her  refined  mind,  suffers  in  sucL  companionship.  In 
fact,  the  poor  child  is  wretched,  and  I  believe — indeed,  htoto 
— that  her  heart  yearns  towards  her  old  friends,  and  she 
would  give  anything  to  see  sotne  of  ihem  again. 


“My  dear  friend,  it  was  Mr.  Shepe's  money  carried  the 
day.  Our  little  Dully  has  one  fault — she  loves  money ;  but 
for  that  I  doubt — but  you  must  excuse  me,  I  betray  my  feel¬ 
ings  too  confidingly.  Still,  I  am  so  anxious  about  my  dear 
child's  welfare  that  I  must  speak.  The  most reports 
have  reached  me  respecting  Mr.  Shepe’s  conduct  and  affairs. 
I  hear  ho  sometimes  oven  threatens  his  wife’s  life,  and  my 
advice  is,  as  I  s.aid  yesterday,  that  you  should  go  down  to 
Fleecy  Hall,  and  offer  the  poor  little  frightened  thing  your 
best  counsel.  I  shall  feel  easier  when  I  know  there  is  a 
friend  near  her.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  leant  her  poor 
he.ad  on  my  shoulders,  and  cried  bitterly,  saying  she  hadn’t  a 
friend  in  the  world  but  me,  and  how  she  regretted  not  having 
taken  my  warning  when  I  implored  her  not  to  permit  herself 
to  be  fascinated  by  Mr.  Shepe’s  good  projierty  and  good  looks. 
But  I  will  never  reproach  her  for  not  taking  my  advice ;  so 
when  you  go  to  Fleecy  Hall  I  entreat  you  not  to  say  a  word 
on  this  subject.  Endeavour  only  to  find  out  how  I  can  help 
her.  Now  she  has  always  told  mo  that  the  best  way  to  got  a 
little  quiet  chat  is  to  pass  the  bottle  round  pretty  fast,  and 
Mr.  S.  goes  to  bed  and  leaves  the  drawing-room  Jit  for  com¬ 
pany  (which  it  never  is  when  ho  is  in  it).  This  is  just  a  hint, 
you  know,  but  I  give  it  because  I  am  sure  Dully  will  other¬ 
wise  be  afraid  of  her  life  to  speak.  If  she  wishes  for  a  sepa¬ 
ration,  our  house  and  our  hearts  are  open  to  her,  and 
Mr.  Shepe  must  be  made  to  give  her  a  good  allowance;  we 
shall  accept  nothing  contemptible;  it’s  beneath  ns  to  do  that. 

“  Speaking  of  ourselves,  I  am  so  gi-ateful  to  you.  Nothing, 
I  am  sure,  could  be  kinder  or  more  gentlemanly  than  your 
conduct  the  other  day  when  you  slipped  that  friendly  ten- 
pound  note  into  my  hand  with  so  much  delicacy.  You  will 
see  I  have  inclosed  a  bill  for  50/.,  and  I  have  a  small  kindness 
to  beg  at  your  hands — will  you  put  your  name  to  it  to  oblige 
Mr.  T.  and  myself?  We  are  sadly  pressed  just  at  present, 
and  we  feel  sure  an  old  friend  like  you  will  not  refuse  this 
little  favour.  Our  banker  will  discomit  the  bill  readily  witli 
youi*  acceptance,  and  you  may  rely  on  Mr.  T.’s  meeting  it  at 
maturity,  as  wo  are  going  to  receive  a  large  sum  next  month 
from  our  pufi’-powder  mills.  I  flatter  myself  that  it  will  bo 
a  reed  pleasure  to  you  to  find  your  name  can  be  useful  to  an 
old  friend.  Si'jcnder  will  wait  for  a  reply,  and  with  most 
affectionate  remembrances, 

“  I  am, 

“  My  dear  Cuthbert, 

“  Your  sincerely  attached  friend, 

“  B.uiBaBA  Tobkmsded. 

“P.S.  Helena  desires  mo  to  give  her  kindest  regards. 
Since  dear  Araminta  man-ied,  and  went  to  Now  Zealand,  sho 
has  been  my  sweetest  consoler  and  friend,  poor  child !  Ah ! 
my  dear  Cuthbert,  if  you  only  knew  how  one  heart  has  bled 
for  you  !  But  in  this  world  wo  never  know  who  really  loves 
us.  Alas  1  I  fear  a  mother’s  tear  has  dropped  on  my  paper 
as  I  write.  Forgive  it,  and  don’t  fail  to  return  tho  bill  by 
Spender. — ^Yours,  “B.  T." 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  feelings  on  reading  this  letter. 
My  aimt,  fhon,  had  deceived  mo  and  traded  with  me  before  my 
marriage,  and  she  was  doing  tho  s<amo  thing  now.  And 
Cuthbert  had  come  hither  yesterday,  not  only  thhiking  mo  a 
faithless  jilt,  but  believing  that,  having  dealt  treacherously 
with  a  lover,  I  was  now  half  willing  to  deal  treacherously 
with  a  husband.  With  a  burning  blush  of  shame  and  indig¬ 
nation,  I  gave  back  tho  letter,  despising  in  my  heart  the 
woman  who  wrote  it  and  the  man  who  received  it 

“  Do  you  know,”  said  I  in  a  clear,  loud  whisper,  “  that  after 
showing  me  this  your  presence  here  is  an  insult  ?’’ 

“Ah,  what  a  comfort  it  is  to  mo  to  see  you  indignant!”  said 
Cuthbert,  holding  out  his  hand  to  me  in  the  old  way,  and  then 
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I  instantly  witfadrawing  it.  “  Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Dulcy ; 

'  I  am  not  a  scoundrel.  I  have  given  you  that  letter  to  show 
you  what  your  aunt  is.  I  have  come  here  to  save  you  and 
that  poor,  kind-hearted  follow  yonder  from  ruin.  I  have 
heard  it  all.  I  got  it  out  of  Spender — the  mortgage,  the 
bonds,  the  loans,  all  being  ground  down  in  your  uncle's  mills. 
I  came  here  resolved  to  expose  your  aunt  and  tear  you  fi-om 
her  net  if  I  could.  I  loved  you  once” — his  voice  shook  a 
little— “and  I  could  not  stand  by  and  see  you  and  the  man 
you  had  chosen  both  ruined.  Believe  me,  I  did  not  do 
yesterday  what  you  accused  me  of.  It  was  that  unfortimate 
chimney  and  the  beer ;  there  was  very  little  wine  drunk.  If 
I  showed  some  bitterness,  some  levity,  last  night,  it  was 
because,  judging  from  your  conduct  to  myself,  I  thought  you 
too  heartless  to  feel  it.  I  do  not  think  so  now  any  more  than 
I  think  poor  Shepe  the  tyi-ant  your  aunt  paints  him.” 

He  rose  and  paced  the  room. 

“Dulcy,”  he  said,  stopping  before  me  .suddenly,  “you 
might  have  written  to  me  yourself  when  you  letiuned  all  my 
letters.  That  cruel  packet  and  your  aunt's  announcement  of 
your  engagement  long  retarded  my  recovery.” 

“  Recovery !”  I  gasped. 

“  Yes,  I  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  Uiy  for  months  in 
the  hospitaL  That  was  the  time  ysu  chose  for  your  stab, 
Dulcy.” 

I  grasped  the  back  of  my  chair ;  I  could  not  .speak,  but  I 
gazed  at  him  with  looks  that  showed  my  agony. 

Oh,  my  cousin !  you  know  not  what  that  feeling  of  do.so- 
lalieii  is  that  struck  cold  at  my  heart !  lie  had  been  wounded, 
and  I  had  not  nursed  him ;  he  had  been  sick,  and  I  had  not 
soothed  him ;  ho  had  been  griove<l,  and  I  had  not  comforted 
him.  And  my  cruel  aunt  had  chosen  this  time,  when  grief, 
and  sickness,  and  pain  laid  him  low,  to  stab  him  with  my 
inconstancy.  O  Heavens!  no  wonder  I  could  not  speak! 
.(Vnd  my  own  sorrow,  too,  never  moved  her  to  pity!  Back 
like  a  flood  came  the  remcmbnuice  of  my  despair  when  I 
thought  of  him  as  dead— dead — and  the  listless  apathy  with 
wtiich  1  had  yielded.  Xo,  I  could  not  think  I  I  put  my  hand 
to  my  head  and  gazed  at  Cuthbert  in  mute  pain  and  bewilder¬ 
ment. 

Suddenly  a  voice  broke  the  silence. 

“My  dear,”  said  Mr.  Shepe  soleimily,  winking  at  me 
sleepily  with  both  eyes,  “  I  tliink  I  could  eat  that  goose’s  leg 
if  ’twas  broiled  nicely  on  the  coals,  with  a  knob  of  butter  and 
a  bit  of  cayeime.” 

I  started  up  to  ring  the  belL 

“Oh,  no,  bother  it,  not  in  here!  It  wouldn't  be  nice  at  all. 
I  should  like  it  out  in  the  kitchen  by  the  fire.” 

“  All,  I  see  you  understand  a  broil !”  said  Cuthbert  eagerly. 
“  It  is  deUcious  eaten  like  that  A  nice  clear  fii'O  and  a  little 
table  close  to  the  fender,  eh,  Shepe  7’ 

The  drawing-room  door  was  opened  befoi-e  I  could  speak, 
and  Mr.  Shepe  passed  out  yawning. 

“Busy  playing  backgammon?”  he  asked  sleepily  as  he 
walked  across  the  hall. 

“Why  really - "  said  Cuthbeil.  But  he  shut  the  door 

without  flnishing  the  sentence,  and  turned  towards  me. 

•  “  Dulcy,  I  see  it  now,  I  have  been  deceived !  ” 

“Yes,"  I  answered  mechanically.  Then  as  he  took  my 
hand  I  added  passionately,  “  But  not  by  me,  not  by  me !” 

He  looked  in  my  face  with  a  strange,  hopeless  sorrow 
which  seemed  to  have  no  words,  and  then  di'ew  me  towards 
him  as  though  he  would  liave  sheltered  me  with  his  arm. 
The  action  recalled  me  to  myself.  I  clasped  my  hands  over 
my  burning  forehead  and  walked  sadly  but  firmly  to  the 
door.  Cuthbert  stopped  me. 

“  Yon  are  right,  Dulcy,"  he  said  gently.  “  Yet  listen  to 
me  for  a  moment ;  I  will  not  offend  yon  again.” 


He  placed  a  chair  for  me  as  he  spoke,  while  he  himself 
leaned  against  on  old  carved  cabinet  at  some  distance. 

“  Surely  this,  Mrs.  Shepe,  will  satisfy  yon,”  he  said  in  a 
somewhat  bitter  tone.  “lam  ready  to  hear  you.” 

“  I  thought  I  was  to  listen  to  you,”  I  answered  in  a  foltei'ing 
voice. 

His  face  flushed. 

“  Dulcy,  you  are  unfooling !  For  four  years  I  strove  with 
the  world,  seeking  to  conquer  a  position  that  would  enable 
me  to  claim  you  os  my  reward.  You  repaid  mo  by  desertion 
and  faithlessness,  and  now  you  refuse  even  to  give  an  excuse 
for  your  conduct.  If  any  part  of  this  odious  letter  was  true, 
I  would  not  wish  for  an  explanation ;  but  if,  ns  I  believe,  it  is 
all  false,  then  you  owe  it  to  mo  and  to  yourself  to  speak 
the  truth." 

My  heart  quivered  in  its  agony,  but  I  held  myself  up 
bravely  still. 

“You  leave  out  what  I  owe  to  jVlexandcr  Shepe,”  I  said 
quietly. 

“  I  am  answered." 

Ho  tiuTied  to  leave  the  room,  ho  had  his  hand  on  the  lock 
of  the  door,  when  ho  looked  round,  and  gazed  on  my  face.  I 
know  not  what  he  saw  there,  but  in  an  instant  ho  was  by  my 
side.  I  rose  up,  trembling  exceedingly. 

“  Cuthbert,”  I  exclaimed,  “  have  mercy  on  me,  I  implore 
you!  I  have  suffered  very  much.”  Now  that  my  speech 
was  unlocked  I  went  on  passionately.  “All  that  my  aunt 
has  told  you  is  false.  I  never  had  a  letter  of  yours  after  I 
read  in  the  paper  the  announcement  of  your  dei^th.  I  was 
worn  down  with  grief — I  was  reckless,  miserable.  Oh,”  I 
cried,  wringing  my  hands,  “  how  could  she  be  so  cruel  as  to 
see  my  anguish,  and  yet  hold  within  her  silent  lips  the  power 
to  relieve  it  ?  I  would  have  died  to  hear  you  were  living, 
and  she  knew  it — she  Imd  your  letters !  She  kept  from  mo 
this  gi'cat  joy,  that  was  my  own,  and  she  gave  me,  instead, 
tears  to  drink  and  bittciuess  of  heart  for  daily  brood.  At  last, 
when  sorrow  had  grown  into  mute  despair,  and  I  cared 
no  longer  to  ask  if  love  and  joy  were  in  the  world,  she 
worked  on  mo  through  my  gratitude  and  love  to  her.  "What 
better  thing  was  there  left  for  me  to  do  save  help  those  who 
had  succoured  my  orphanage?  I  married  Mr,  Shepe.  He 
has  been  most  generous  to  my  rotations ;  ho  is  a  kind  friend, 
a  kind  husband.  I  ani — I  assure  you — I  am  happy.” 

I  burst  into  bitter  tears,  that  rained  down  through  my 
fingers  upon  Cuthbert’s  liand  as  he  strove  gently  to  take 
mine  away  from  my  face. 

“  Poor  Dulcy !”  he  said. 

His  trembling  voice,  his  tears  that  joined  mine,  forced  me 
to  take  courage.  I  tried  to  smile. 

“  Cuthbert,”  I  said,  “  there  is  nothing  for  us  to  weep  for. 
You  have  promised  to  be  my  friend;  be  my  husband's  also, 
and  save  him,  if  you  can,  from  the  consequences  of  his  too- 
great  generosity  to— to ” 

“To  those  accursed,  heartless  traitors!”  ho  exclaimed. 
“  Yes,  Dulcy,  by  Heaven  I  wiU !” 

“  GK)d  bless  and  reward  you,  Cuthbert !”  I  answered. 

He  took  my  proffered  hand,  tlien  relinquished  it  gently, 
and  gazed  after  me  with  a  pale,  steadfast  face  as  I  walked 
quickly  out  of  the  room. 

H  my  pillow  was  wet  with  tears  that  night,  they  wore  not 
all  tears  of  bitterness,  and  I  kissed  Mr.  Shepe  twice  on  the 
forehead  before  I  went  to  sleep. 

•CHAPTER  VL 

ERE'S  a  letter  for  yon.  Dully,”  said  ilr.  Shepe  the  next 
morning  on  opening  the  post-bag.  “  I  see  it  is  your 
aunt's  writing.  I  expect  it  is  os  full  of  whines  as  my  old 
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hound,  Lazy  LoHa,  who  can’t  go  a  milo  without  whimpering. 
Don’t  say  a  word  to  me  atx>ut  it,  Dully,  if  it’s  dismal,  for  I 
feel  like  shooting  myself  already  ;  I’ye  got  so  many  troubles 
on  my  mind.  Hallo !  here’s  old  Weasel  on  the  lawn.  And 
what  on  eai-th  has  he  got  in  that  bag  ?  I'll  bo  hanged  if  it 
isn’t  a  young  vixen!  Hurrah!  isn’t  this  jolly?  Now  we'll 
have  the  hounds  out,  and  I’ll  show  Crepehier  such  a  run  os 
ho  never  saw  since  ho  first  stuck  his  little  boots  into  a  pair  of 
stirrups.  Yoicks  !  Tally-ho !”  shouted  Mr.  Shepe,  vaulting 
from  the  breakfast-room  window  in  one  bound. 

Meanwhile,  I  opened  my  letter  with  much  mi.sgiving,  and 
read  it. 

“  My  DEARKST  Dully,”  wrote  my  aunt,  “  I  have  a  favoni’  to 
ask  that,  I  know  beforehand,  my  sweetest  darling  will  grant 
to  her  poor  aimty.  Little  Crepehier  is  going  down  to  your 
county,  and  if  you  see  him — mind  I  don’t  know  that  you  will — 
I  want  you  to  bo  kind  to  him,  just  to  oblige  mo.  You 
needn’t  huff  the  poor  little  man  because  you  happen  to  be 
married,  especially  now  I  have  half  promised  ho  shall  meet 
with  civility.  My  dear,  you  know,  as  your  second  mother, 
I  wouldn’t  give  you  improiier  advice,  and  I  assure  you 
there’s  no  necessity  for  a  conceited  pi-udoiy  on  your  part. 
The  man  doesn’t  care  anything  about  you,  as  I  always  told 
you ;  ho  was  hero  twice  last  wepk,  very  attentive  each  time 
to  Helena.  Ho  certainly  did  express  a  little  suiiirise  to  mo 
about  your  marriage,  and  I  assured  him  no  one  was  more 
astonished  than  myself,  which  is  the  truth,  as  I  never  believed 
you  would  do  it ;  so  don’t  contradict  this,  and  make  mo  out  a 
storyteller,  though  my  own  children  are  mighty  fond  of  doing 
this  whenever  their  plans  fail,  and  I  dare  say  you’ll  follow 
their  example.  One  thing  I  must  beg  you’ll  not  do,  and  that 
is,  deny  receiving  little  Cropohior’s  letters.  I  am  sure  I  can’t 
tell  whether  any  reached  our  house  or  not  after  ho  got  killed 
and  came  alive  again ;  but  if  they  did,  I  supjwso  you  had 
them,  unless  your  uncle  destroyed  them  to  spare  you  the 
pain  of  reading  another  man’s  letters  when  you  wore  engaged 
to  Mr.  Shepe.  I  don’t  assort  this  for  a  fact,  mind,  for  Mr. 
Torkmoded  never  took  mo  into  his  confidence  in  the  matter. 
I  should  have  consulted  your  wishes  if  he  had,  my  dear.  But, 
at  all  events,  now  you  are  so  well  man-iod  by  our  help,  it 
would  bo  most  ungenerous  to  turn  on  mo  like  a  wild  boast, 
though  Tm  sime  my  own  childi’On  often  do,  so  I  can  scarcely 
expect  you  to  behave  any  bettor.  Well,  if  you  do  speak 
about  those  letters  in  a  cruel  waj*,  all  I  can  say  is,  yom’  uncle 
will  be  ruined  and  sent  to  prison,  which  would  be  my  death 
at  once,  and  you’ll  have  the  satisfaction  of  destroying  two 
people  who  have  done  more  for  you  than  your  own  father 
and  mother,  iKSCauso  they  died  and  didn’t  do  anything  that  I 
know  of.  Your  ingratitude  cuts  mo  to  the  heart,  Dully. 
You  have  not  sent  the  201.  I  asked  for,  although  you  know 
that  last  bill  of  Mr.  Shepo’s  was  of  no  help  to  us  at  all,  os 
yom-  imclo  had  to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  for  getting  it  done.  Ilis- 
namo  is  growing  so  bad,  that  it  won’t  bo  worth  anything  to 
us  soon.  Mr.  T.  had  to  take  half  of  one  acceptance  in 
hats,  and,  of  coni-so,  they  are  no  manner  of  use  to  us. 
Spender  and  Borocoyn  take  a  now  one  every  week  or  so,  and 
in  this  way  wo  aro  getting  rid  of  them  by  degrees.  You 
shouldn’t  say,  therefore,  that  we  had  a  hundred  pounds  from 
Shepo’s  bill,  boeaxLse  wo  had  but  forty  and  the  hats.  You 
should  learn  to  bo  correct.  Your  uncle  says  correctness  in 
business  is  everything.  He  says,  too,  that  he  hasn’t  bor¬ 
rowed  a  penny  on  that  I.  0.  U.  of  Shope’s  for  200/.,  and  the 
party  who  has  it — a  highly-respectable  coal-merchant — holds 
it  for  expenses  incurred  in  journeys  between  Islington  and 
the  Bank.  I  believe  GOt  will  cover  it,  so  Shepe  can  have  his 
signature  back  if  he  likes  to  send  up  that  sum.  If  he  remits 
it  to  Spender,  he  saye  he’ll  manage  the  business  for  him,  and 
not  charge  anything,  which  I  am  sure  is  very  kind. 


“  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  exceedingly  ill  I  think  I  have 
disease  of  the  hoai-t,  and  shall  drop  suddenly,  which  isn’t  to 
bo  wondered  at,  considering  all  I’ve  gone  through.  But,  of 
course,  no  one  thinks  of  mo;  my  own  childi-on  lea.st  of  all. 
However,  I  don’t  complain.  I  never  do.  I  only  point  Xo  facts. 
You  had  roast  turkey  and  hare  for  dumor,  it  seems,  on  Mr. 
Carver’s  birthday ;  we  that  some  day  had  boiled  potatoes  (I 
can’t  call  the  Irish  stow  the  new  cook  made  by  any  better 
name;  she  spoils  everything— the  partridges  at  supper  were 
burnt  to  cinders)  ;  but  who  feels  for  our  distresses  ?  I  should  ! 
never  have  thought.  Dully,  that  you  would  harden  yom-  heart  i 
against  me,  and  gi-ow  so  ungrateful  and  unfeeling  as  you  aro. 
My  courage  fails,  I  can  say  no  more.  I  am  so  ill  that  your 
uncle  has  just  been  obliged  to  give  mo  a  little  brandy  neat, 
which  has  given  mo  strength  to  finish  this. 

“Your  affectionate  and  wretched  aunt, 

“Barbara  Tobkxeded. 

“  P.S. — Mind,  not  a  word  to  Crepehier  about  the  letters. 
Only  bo  very  civil  to  him,  bocau.se  I  want  him  to*  do  some-  * 
thing  for  us.  And  send  that  little  sum  I  ask  for  by  return,  | 
unless  you  wish  mo  to  think  you  an  imgnxtoful  and  har-  { 
doned  monster,  instead  of  my  loving,  tender  little  Dully."  | 

Cuthbert  entered  the  breakfast-room  just  as  I  had  finished  I 
ixorusing  this  letter,  and  in  the  momentary  bitterness  of  my  ' 
heart  I  handed  it  to  him  to  road.  Aftei-wards  my  con-  I 
science  smote  mo  for  this  unkindnoss  towards  my  axmt,  and 
I  blamed  myself  for  exposing  her  conduct,  and  found  all 
manner  of  excuses  for  her,  reflecting  how  difficult  it  is  to  bo 
delicate  and  honom-able  amid  the  struggles  of  poverty. 

“  Dulcy,"  said  Cuthbert,  as  he  rotm-nod  mo  the  letter,  “  it 
is  hard  for  mo  to  speak  of  these  people  with  patience. 
Their  falsehood  and  ti-oachoi-y  have  made  my  life  barren  to 
mo  ns  the  desert.  They  have  married  you  to  Shepe,  and 
they  aro  ruining  him.  My  best  kindness  to  yon,  my  worst 
revenge  on  them,  will  bo  to  save  him  from  their  clutches.”  ■ 

Cuthbert  worked  hai-d  for  this  end ;  ho  got  Mr.  Shepe  to  I 
break  entirely  with  the  Torkmedods,  and  wi-img  a  promise  I 
from  him  never  to  accept  any  more  bills.  In  order  to  buy 
up  all  those  already  out,  a  now  mortgage  had  to  bo  effected, 
but  this  was  far  cheaper  than  the  old  system.  All  this,  of 
course,  took  time,  only  I  speak  of  it  now  that  you  may  under¬ 
stand  at  once,  my  dear  Mary,  that  Cuthbert’s  kindness  did 
not  consist  of  wox-ds  only,  but  of  deeds  which  cost  him 
money,  and  labour,  and  thought.” 

Ho  luuriod  over  breakfast  that  morning  in  order  to  accom¬ 
pany  Mr.  Shepe  on  his  hunting  expedition,  which,  however, 
proved  partially  a  failm-e,  ns  they  tied  up  the  fox  so 
tightly,  that  on  opening  the  bag  the  poor  beast  was  fomid 
to  bo  smothered. 

“  Nevertheless,”  said  Mr.  Shepe,  recounting  the  history  of 
the  day  to  mo,  “  Dimity  gave  tongue,  and  away  went  Dainty,  i 
Daisy,  and  Dapple,  then  Marmion  and  Music  followed,  and  j 
the  whole  pock  after  them,  none  of  us  knowing  what  the  I 
deuce  they  were  hunting.  The  farmers  out  thought  they  j 
wore  after  a  hare,  so  did  old  Leathers  and  Crack  (the  hunts¬ 
man  and  whip,  Mary,  my  dear);  but  Crepehier  and  I 
believed  they  had  scented  a  fox,  and  away  we  wont  hallooing 
like  blazes,  and  going  a  p.ace  that  sot  poor  little  Crei>ohier’s 
hair  on  end  like  a  furze-bush.  Ho  isn't  much  of  a  man  on  a 
horse.  Dully — the  homids  running  so  well  together  that  you 
might  have  thrown  a  table-cloth  over  them,  and  covered 
them  every  one.  I  never  had  such  a  run  in  my  life !  At 
last  the  whole  pack  runs  slap  bang  up  against  a  cottage-door, 
and  begins  tearing  at  it  like  howling  demons.  ‘  The  varmint 
has  got  in  the  house  for  sartain !’  screams  old  Leathers. 
And  he  begins  yelling  and  swearing  at  the  folks  inside, 
ordering  ’em  to  turn  the  fox  out,  while  the  hounds  all  this 
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while  kept  tearing  at  the  walls  fit  to  pull  'em  down.  At 
last  a  poor  old  man,  with  a  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  puts  his 
head  out  of  a  little  screwed-up  window  in  the  roof,  and 
squeaks  out — 

“  ‘  Plase,  sir — ^plase,  gen’olmen — there  ar'n’t  narry  fox  ynr !’ 

“  ‘  Don’t  tell  me !’  howls  Will  Crack,  swearing  like  a 
trooper.  ‘  What’s  the  pock  hunting  then,  yer  vagabone  7 

“  ‘  Plase  the  Lord  alive,’  says  the  old  man,  ‘  they've  been 
hunting  »««,  the  forashus  bmtes !  And  I’m  well-nigh  skeered 
to  death !  I  thort,  sure,  I  should  nevur  get  away  from  ’em. 
I  jist  got  in  yur  in  time  to  slap  the  door  to  in  their  faces,  else 
I  should  sartainly  have  bin  tore  to  pieces.’ 

“Well,  Dully,  I  thought  little  Crepehier  would  have  fallen 
off  his  horse  for  laughing,  while  I  screamed  out — 

“  ‘  Yon  old  polecat,  what  have  you  got  in  your  pocket  that 
my  bounds  should  take  you  for  a  fox  this  morning?’ 

“  ‘  Squire,’  says  the  old  fellow  solemnly,  ‘  I  hopes  I  may  be 
sunk  a  thousand  feet  high  in  the  sea  if  I've  got  anythink  in 
my  pocket  'cept  the  bit  of  pajjer  as  the  three  red  herrin’s  was 
wropped  up  in,  os  I  eat  for  my  breakfis,  it  may  bo  a  hour 
ago.’ 

“And  that  was  just  it,  Dolly;  the  hounds  scented  the 
herrings,  of  course,  and  went  after  him  full  cry.  I  wish  you 
could  have  seen  old  Leather's  face  of  disgust  as  he  called  off 
the  pack. 

“‘Well,  old  Fishy,’  he  says,  ‘PH  be  hanged  if  you  wouldn’t 
make  the  best  drag  as  ever  was  tied  to  a  string.  Pll  never 
take  a  bit  of  bacon  again  when  I’m  trying  young  bounds ; 
rU  come  arter  you  the  next  time  I  want  a  drag,  speshully  if 
you’ve  goarmindised  herrin’s  for  breakfis.’ 

“  Crepehier,  the  farmers,  and  I  made  a  hat  for  the  old 
fellow  to  pay  him  for  his  fright,  and  then  we  rode  off,  laugh¬ 
ing  till  our  sides  ached. 

“  And  that's  our  day’s  sport,  Dully,  and  I  shall  be  glad  when 
dinner  is  ready,  for  I'm  as  empty  as  a  bag  full  of  wind.” 

That’s  how  Mr.  Shepe  always  went  on,  Mary  dear.  Nothing 
would  ever  make  him  think  life  serious 

In  the  evening  Cuthbert  quitted  us,  neither  he  nor  I  having 
said  a  single  word  more  of  a  confidential  nature,  and  I  knew 
by  the  way  in  which  he  shook  hands  and  said  “  Good-bye” 
that  he  never  intended  to  come  to  Fleecy  Hall  again.  I  felt 
this  was  right,  and  only  what  I  wished  myself ;  yet  I  cried 
silently  many  a  long  hour  that  night,  and  fancied  myself  more 
desolate  and  lonely  than  ever. 

Whether  it  was  that  poor  Mr.  Shepe’s  head  was  worried 
by  business,  I  know  not,  but  he  took  to  drinking  worse  than 
ever  while  his  affairs  were  being  settled  for  him,  and  he  soon 
got  into  a  strange  wild  state.  He  walked  about  the  grounds 
for  three  days  with  a  big  rope  in  his  pocket,  meaning  to  hang 
himsc'if,  only  he  never  could  find  a  tree  that  would  do. 

I  Greatly  alarmed,  I  followed  him  like  his  shadow  night  and 
I  day,  till  I  was  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  anxiety.  I  bid  away 
his  razors  and  pistols,  and  oven  the  dinner-knives,  so  fright¬ 
ened  was  I  by  bis  threats  to  end  his  troubles  in  a  summary 
I  way.  At  last  he  took  to  his  bed,  and  thus  it  happened  that 
i  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Cuthbert,  begging  him  to 
come  to  a  neighbouring  town  to  meet  him,  be  was  unable 
.  to  go. 

“You  must  go  instead.  Dully,”  said  Mr.  Shepe. 

I  was  loath  to  obey,  and  yet  could  find  no  reason  for  refusing. 
1  I  went.  At  the  door  of  the  inn  I  met  Cuthbert.  On  seeing 
I  me  alone  in  the  carriage  he  started  back  surprised,  then  gave 
{  me  his  hand  to  assist  me  to  alight,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
I  sitting-room.  As  he  placed  a  chair  for  mo  1  trembled  excced- 
I  ingly,  though  I  strove  hard  to  hide  my  agitation. 

“  You  are  ill,  Dulcy,”  said  Cuthbert. 

I  “  No,  not  ill,”  I  answered.  There  was  something,  perhaps, 
I  in  the  desolate  cry  of  my  voice  which  seemed  to  move  him 


greatly.  By  a  sudden  impulse  he  came  forward,  and  bent 
tenderly  over  me,  and  before  I  could  tell  what  I  was  doing 
my  head  was  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  the  pent-up  tears 
were  falling  like  rain. 

“Dulcy,  is  this  grief  for  me?”  ho  asked.  “Do  you  really 
care  a  Uttlo - ?” 

“Please,  sir,  did  you  ring?”  demanded  the  fat  waiter, 
opening  the  door  by  a  sudden  jerk. 

“  No,”  answered  Cuthbert  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  he  could 
assume. 

The  door  was  closed  again,  while  the  intense  shame  and 
misery  that  stole  over  mo  showed  mo  too  plainly  my  wrong¬ 
doing. 

“Why  this  agony  of  sliame,”  I  asked  myself  bitterly, 
“  unless  I  am  sinning  before  God  and  man  ?  If  I  were  im- 
married,  and  pledged  to  Cuthbert  as  in  the  old  days,  what 
should  I  care  for  tliat  man  ?  what  would  this  be  to  mo  then  ? 
Would  not  his  arm  bo  my  own — my  resting-place — my  home  ? 
But  I  am  a  wife,  and  I  have  to  stand  abashed  lieforo  such  a 
man  as  that,  and  my  name  and  my  husband's  will  bo  a 
kitchen  jest  in  the  mouths  of  his  fellow-servants.”  Thiu 
thinking  I  shuddered,  and  covered  my  face  with  my  hands. 
Cuthbert  strode  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room ;  the  appa¬ 
rition  of  the  waiter,  it  was  easy  to  see,  liad  galled  him  to  the 
quick.  At  last  he  came  towards  me. 

“Dulcy,  this  shall  never  happen  again,”  ho  said  in  a 
trembling  tone.  “  Go  homo :  you  cannot  arrange  any  of  this 
business.  If  Shepe  does  not  get  better  soon,  I  will  send  my 
lawyer  out  to  the  Hall.  Now  calm  yourself  while  I  go  and 
order  the  cai'riage.” 

Ho  wrung  my  hand  and  left  mo.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
carriage  was  announced,  not  by  the  fat  waiter,  but  by  a  young 
girl.  I  felt  I  owed  this  kindness  to  Cuthbert's  tact,  and  at 
the  door,  though  ho  waited  to  hand  me  in,  he  had  managed 
somehow  to  pick  up  two  old  ladies,  acquaintances  of  mine, 
who  engrossed  all  my  attention,  and  to  whom  ho  most  gallantly 
offered  an  arm  each  as  I  drove  off. 

“  Homo  so  soon !”  cried  Mr.  Shepe  when  I  returned  from 
my  melancholy  drive.  “  How  kind  of  you.  Dully !  I  thought 
you  would  stay  to  go  to  the  flower-show  after  the  business 
was  done.” 

“’There  was  no  business  done,  and  I  never  thought  of  the 
flower-show,”  I  answered. 

Then  I  explained  that  my  presence  was  useless,  and  he 
must  go  himself  when  better,  or  the  lawyer  would  come  to 
him. 

“  You  are  a  very  good  girl.  Dully,”  said  Mr.  Shepe,  watch¬ 
ing  me  as  I  took  off  my  bonnet  and  shawL 

I  thought  there  was  something  peculiar  in  his  tone,  and  I 
looked  at  him  quickly  and  curiously.  He  was  lying,  tbough, 
now  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  not  an  atom  of  expression  on  his 
cotmtenance.  I  sighed  deeply. 

“•This  is  my  punishment,”  I  thought,  “for  walking  in 
crooked  paths.  I  am  commencing  to  be  suspicious.  Truly 
the  beginning  of  evil  is  also  the  beginning  of  fear.” 

If  Mr.  Shepe's  eyes  were  shut,  his  ears  were  open. 

“What  are  you  sighing  for.  Dully?”  he  said. 

“Because  I  am  tired,”  I  answered;  “and  because  I  see  you 
with  the  brandy-bottle  again  by  your  side." 

This  was  the  first  lie  I  hod  ever  told  my  husband.  I  looked 
at  him  wistfully  for  a  moment,  then,  like  Peter,  I  went  out 
and  wept  bitterly. 

I  hated  falsehood.  All  the  mean  shifts  and  petty  treache¬ 
ries  that  hedge  about  an  intrigue  were  odious  to  me  as  dark¬ 
ness.  I  felt  that  if  my  love  killed  me,  still  I  could  not  lie  for  it. 
And  yet  I  had  lied !  I  was  wounded  to  the  soul ;  the  pride  of 
my  integrity  was  shivered  to  atoms — I  could  never  gather  it 
up  whole  again. 
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My  life  was  full  of  weariness.  I  owned  it  to  myself  now. 
And  the  contrast  between  what  might  have  been  and  what 
was  stung  me  like  a  serpent.  This  noisy  existence,  made  up 
of  revelry,  drunkenness,  and  debt,  varied  only  by  the  anguish 
of  fear — for  it  was  true  that  in  his  delirium  Mr.  Shepe  some¬ 
times  threatened  my  life,  sometimes  his  own — contrasted 
itself  in  my  mind  with  life  by  Cuthbert’s  side.  This  house, 
in  which  my  room  was  a  bar,  painted  itself  beside  a  home 
with  him— a  home  made  glad  by  his  presence,  made  holy  by 
his  love,  made  safe  by  his  sense.  Beneath  my  roof-tree  now 
was  neither  gladness,  nor  love,  nor  safety.  A  touch  —  in  debt 
as  we  were — would  deprive  it  of  its  false  prosperity,  and 
affection  and  joy  had  never  dwelt  beneath  it  for  mo.  My 
aimt  had  sold  me  to  an  Egyptian  bondage,  and  during  these 
two  yeai-s  of  my  slavery  what  I  had  taken  for  peace  I  felt 
now  was  only  patience.  The  struggle  of  the  last  three 
months,  since  Cuthbert’s  return,  had  worn  my  heart  out,  and 
my  chains  galled  me  like  bands  of  fire. 

I  sat  down  on  the  grass  by  the  side  of  a  deep  pond  in  the 
groimds,  and  looked  into  its  shining  waters  upon  my  tear- 
stained  face.  I  bent  forward  to  moot  the  shadow,  and  tried 
to  touch  it  with  my  fingers. 

“  It  is  very  quiet  in  there,”  I  said.  Suddenly,  os  I  spoke,  a 
great  horror  fell  upon  me,  and  a  shadow  like  the  shadow  of 
death  passed  by.  As  its  cold  breath  touched  me,  my  whole 
life  rose  up  like  a  vision,  in  which  I  saw  every  circumstance 
and  every  thought,  though  the  dur.ation  of  time  which  it  took 
to  picture  itself  on  my  brain  could  bo  counted  by  seconds. 
My  gloomy  childhood,  my  desolate  youth,  and  the  lovo  that  1 
came  to  mo  like  waters  in  the  desert,  only  they  wore  Mnrah — 
very  bitter — and  my  lonely  grief,  my  passionate  despair,  my 
weak  yielding,  my  deceitful  mairiago.  I  turned  away.  I 
tried  to  shut  out  the  truth. 

“  Go  on,”  said  the  shadow,  and  again  the  vision  of  my  life 
rose  up. 

It  came  in  the  shape  of  a  groat,  weariness,  as  if  the  earth 
were  dead  and  empty,  and  there  were  no  joy  and  no  sorrow, 
only  a  passive  submission  to  all  things— a  meek,  aching 
patience  walking  the  arid  waste  searching  for  death.  .i\nd 
the  sighing  wind  across  the  desert  was  a  low  voice  as  from 
a  grave,  whispering — 

“  For  my  sake  fulfil  this  duty.  Ask  your  soul  what  you 
would  bo  to  me,  and  try  to  bo  that  to  him.  \Mien  you  speak, 
think  it  is  to  me  you  speak,  that  loving  words  may  spring  to 
your  lips ;  think  it  is  my  hand  you  giusp,  that  your  touch 
may  be  kind  and  tender.  Thus  orir  dead  lovo  shall  bo  a 
lantern  to  your  feet,  guiding  you  on  the  way.” 

“  .iVnd  because  he  was  dead,”  said  the  shadow,  “  you  thought 
it  no  sin  to  let  the  voice  lead  you.” 

Thus  tho  vision  of  two  years  passed  by ;  then  a  groat  leap 
and  bound  come  to  my  heart,  the  weariness  rolled  away  like 
a  mist,  but  in  its  stead  there  arose  the  waves  of  a  mighty 
tempest,  in  which  I  saw  myself  lost,  lost,  lost ! 

“It  is  very  quiet  within  those  cold  shining  watoi^”  whis¬ 
pered  the  deathly  shape. 

“Is  there  no  way  but  this?”  I  asked  passionately  of  my 
shrouded  thought  “  Must  I  die  and  never  know  happiness  ? 
Oh,  let  mo  have  some  little  gleam  of  joy  ere  I  go  hence  1” 

VTith  this  cry  a  darkness  fell  over  mo,  and  through  it  crept 
a  fiend's  whisjjer — 

“Your  husband  is  ill — you  might  bo  happy  if - ” 

I  shrank  back  appalled ;  a  sick  horror  filled  my  veins ;  I 
cowered  down  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  pool. 

“It  is  very  quiet  in  there,”  repeated  the  cold  shadow 
hovering  over  me.  “  There  the  weary  ai-o  at  rest,  and  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling.” 

“Yes,  I  am  weary,”  I  answered,  “and  I  grow  wicked. 
Better  die  than  live  for  sin  and  sorrow.” 


I  bent  my  face  to  tho  water,  close  to  tho  shadow  within — 
close  to  that  other  self  beckoning  to  me  to  die.  My  lips 
almost  touched  those  other  lips,  and  tho  touch  would  have 
been  death.  To  this  day  I  know  not  what  I  had  in  my  heart 
save  wretchedness.  I  know  not  what  I  was  about  to  do. 

But  at  that  instant  a  gi’oat  cry  arose  from  tho  house.  I 
heard  my  name  shrieked  from  voice  to  voice,  then  a  woman- 
servant  came  hmnying  to  me,  and  seized  mo  by  the  arms. 

“  Oh,  madam,  come  in !  Master  is  dying !” 

At  that  moment  tho  veil  was  lifted  from  my  heart,  and  I 
saw  myself  ns  I  was,  on  the  brink  of  an  abyss.  It  was  as  if 
an  angel's  finger,  and  that  finger  lightning,  had  shown  me 
all  my  blindness,  my  cruelty,  my  sin. 

I  muttered  ono  prayer  in  my  spirit — I  who  had  lived  so 
prayerless.  Then  I  hurried  to  my  husband’s  bedside.  He 
lay  insensible,  writhing  in  a  fit  fearful  to  look  upon.  I  knelt 
down.  I  grasped  tho  bedclothes  for  support.  I  seized  his 
hand  and  kissed  it,  crying  out  in  my  heart— 

“  Oh,  not  his  life,  but  mine  !  Take  mine,  and  spare  his !” 


ROYAL  KIDNAPPING. 

FROJI  a  very  handsomely-printed  and  honosily-illustratod 
volume  just  published  wo  take  tho  following  lines. 
They  are  written  by  a  hand  with  which  many  of  our  readers 
are  familiar.  Tho  title  of  tho  book,  which  wo  hope  to  notice 
at  some  length  in  our  next  number,  is  very  enticing,  especially 
to  women,  we  think ;  and  tho  following  forms  tho  poetic 
preface,  or  avant-propos,  to  tho  story,  which  tho  author  has 
named,  “  Tho  Stealing  of  tho  Princes  Ernest  and  Albert  of 
Saxony,  from  the  former  of  whom  tho  Prince  of  Wales  tocos 
his  Descent.  A  True  Story  of  tho  Middle  Ages.” 

TO  PRIXCE  ALBERT  VICTOR,  OF  WALES. 
Baby,  baby  !  Prince  of  mine. 

Least  and  latest  of  thy  lino 
(Line  direct,  I  mean — Aunt  Alice 
Has  a  baby  at  her  palace). 

Lino  whose  star  has  so  increased, — 

Yoimgest  though  thou  bo,  andjeast. 

It  may  be  thy  happy  fate 
That  tho  star  shall  culminate 
In  some  glory  of  thine  own. 

Like  a  smi  above  a  thr-oue. 

When  the  hope  o’  tho  after-world. 

As  a  scroll  shall  lie  unfurl’d. 

For  my  Prince  to  read,  who  yet 
Has  not  learnt  Lis  rklphabet; 

Learnt  tlnit  crooked  Ampersand 
Is  tho  King  of  Xo-man’s  Land. 

This  may  bo,  but  I,  alas ! 

Shall  not  see  it  come  to  pass; 

Yet  permit  mo,  since  I  heal’d 
So  much  from  a  little  bird. 

To  approach  your  Royal  Cot 
With  a  story  I  have  got 
Hero,  of  two  child-.anccstora, 

Baby  beautiful,  of  yours, 

Who  were  stolen,  centuries  since. 

Out  of  bed  iit  night,  my  Prince; 

•  Stolen,  and  bonio  iicross  the  forest— 

Ah !  my  meaning  thou  ignorest ! 

Well,  don’t  hoed  mo!  ring  thy  rattle, 

Laugh  like  light  at  Nurse’s  tattle ; 

Blow  lip-bubbles.  Royal  Boy, 

Father’s  Pride,  and  Mother’s  Joy! 

Gracious  Grandmother's  Own  Pet! 

Swift  outgrow  thy  berceaunette ! 

Meanwhile,  the  hypothesis 
Of  a  motaphysic  kiss. 

From  tho  writer  of  this  story. 

Harms  not  you,  .and  lends  him  glory; 

Royal  little  Heljjless,  look! 

Bless  you.  Baby!  Here’s  the  Look! 
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FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“  A.  GOOD  TIME  OOMIXO 

ETTER  days  in  store — ^brighter  times  to-morrow — not 
yet — prtterUl^.  AVell,  it  U  hard,  my  dear  little  Edith,  to 
be  left  alone  here  in  this  unsocial  school — a  sharp-spoken 
govemess,  stolid  teachers,  un83rmpathetic  schoolfellows ;  but 
dry  your  tears,  the  holidays  will  be  here  before  you  can  turn 
round,  and  then — /  And  I  know  something  of  your  history, 
0  Nellie  of  the  dark  eyes !  It  is  sad  to  bo  parted  from  those 
we  love — he  is  away — far  over  the  blue  water;  but  ho  is 
coming  home  in  the  spring,  and  thtn — !  And  you,  dear 
mother,  you  ai-e  often  weary  with  the  toil  and  anxiety  of 
matronly  cares;  the  half-dozen  yoimgsters  that  cling  about 
you  tax  your  patience,  doubtless.  Yet  you  picture  them  to 
yourself  no  longer  children,  except  in  heart,  but  your  sup¬ 
port  and  your  comfort — ^the  sunshine  of  late  autumn  and  of 
winter — and  then — ! 

Mr.  T.  Campbell  wrote  a  whole  poem  about  the  “  Pleasures 
of  Hope ;”  Mr.  Alexander  Pope  has  informed  us  that  “  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ;”  and  Mr.  Thomas  Car¬ 
lyle  has  likened  it  to  Constantine's  banner,  by  which  we  con¬ 
quer.  ’Tis  very  dark,  but  the  darkest  hour  is  that  before  the 
dawning.  Sot,  gentle  moon ;  retire,  bright  orbs ;  put  out  the 
angelic  watchfircs ;  my  eyes  are  eastward  turned,  and  to  my 
mental  vision  is  disclosed,  long,  long  before  the  imago  is  in 
reality  upon  my  retina,  a  grey  streak  of  light — grey  that 
turns  to  pink,  and  pink  to  rod,  as  though  the  horizon  were  on 
fire;  and  out  of  the  darkness  leap  forth  familiar  things  to 
greet  the  dawn — all  nature  worshipping  before  the  sun,  os 
though  the  world  were  oU  idolatrous,  and  each  morn  i-chcarscd 
old  Aristotle’s  fable. 

And  so,  sej  s  Mr.  C.  Mackay,  there  is  a  good  time  coming. 
Every  burden  shall  be  unloosed,  every  captive  set  fi-eo,  every 
tear  dried,  every  trouble  removed,  every  care  banished,  right 
shall  overcome  wrong,  and  tmth  and  virtue  i-eign  trium¬ 
phant. 

The  incrodulo^  in  the  language  and  the  gestures  of 
derision,  inquire,  borrowing  the  phrase  from  Stepney  bells  in 
the  nursery  rhyme,  “When  will  that  be?”  And  what  better 
answer  can  be  offered  than  the  answer  given  from  the  bolls  of 
Bow,  “  I  do  not  know  ?”  Shall  wo  say  1870  ?  I  would  rather 
not.  1880? — 90? — ^nay,  2900?  I  would  prefer  fixing  no 
date ;  events  are  contrary ;  but  the  good  time  will  come.  So 
says  the  poet,  so  says  the  priest,  so  says  the  prophet — official 
distinctions  blended,  I  think,  in  ancient  times,  and  are  still, 
in  these  latter  days,  nearer  akin  than  some  people  are  willing 
to  admit.  No  matter,  or  i-ather  let  us  say,  of  no  m.atcrial 
interest  to  the  present  inquiry,  an  inquiry  which  resolves  it¬ 
self  into  this : — ^Will  skeleton  petticoats  bo  known  and  worn  in 
this  good  time  coming  ?  a  time  which  I  am  free  to  confess  is 
also  a  long  time  coming,  and  for  whose  advent  wo  must  be 
content  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

The  subject  is  comprehensive,  and  should  bo  approached 
with  extreme  gravity. 

How  many  times  have  I  been  told  that  Fashion  is  of  all 
things  the  most  fleeting  and  capricious?  Recollect  how 
many  times  you  have  been  told  the  same  thing,  and  the 
answer  will  servo  as  well.  But  I  incline  to  set  at  nought 
this  populai'  article  of  faith.  The  seasons  follow  each  other 
in  regular  sequence.  There  is  spring  time  this  year,  and 
spring  time  last  year,  and  spring  time  next  year ;  the  trees 
blossom,  and  the  birds  whistle.  Summer,  autumn,  winter 
follow  spring,  and  again  there  are  young  leaves  on  bare 
branches,  and  winged  choristers  once  more  at  practice.  I 
look  at  the  gyeat  works  of  Madame  Fashion  as  conducted  on 
very  similar  principles  to  those  oiithe  more  serious  labours  of 


Dame  Nature.  Thus  Dame  Nature  is  continually  reproducing 
what  she  has  given  us  before,  and  so  is  Madame  Fashion. 

“Here,”  says  she,  “is  a  charming  novelty,  so  admirably 
suited  to  the  display  ( f  the  figure,  capable  of  being  wrought 
in  any  colour  or  material — wLU  your  ladyship  allow  me  to 
show  you  the  effect  ?”  And  forthwith  a  living  block,  a  lay 
figure,  called  a  young  person,  is  robed  in  this  fashion  and 
tuiTied  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  looks  vastly  well,  so 
that  her  ladyship,  the  honoured  patroness  of  Fashion,  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  she,  with  her  square  figure  and  awkward  gait, 
will  look  as  well  as  the  graceful  block.  Well,  she  weai’s  it, 
so  do  the  rest  of  her  company — all  her  world,  all  the  outer 
world  catching  the  infection.  It  begins  in  the  inner  circle, 
but  spreads  everywhere,  and  then  it  goes  out — but  for  over? 
No! 

Hero  the  phoenix  naturally  suggests  itself  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  figure.  Might  not  I  quote  Pliny  ?  and  to  show  that  I 
was  Christian  and  no  heathen,  follow  up  with  Tertullian  and 
St.  Ambrose,  both  of  whom  make  mention  of  this  bird?  But  I 
forbear.  I  can  imagine  somebody  in  a  cynical  way  writing 
“eruditorum  oX^;”  and  I  have  another  reason— is  there  not 
reason  in  the  roasting  of  eggs  ? — ^namely,  that  the  phoenix  (and, 
by  the  way,  the  roastings  also  are  portions  of  the  theme 
which  should  be  introduced  in  a  later  part  of  the  paper.  But 
I  will  say  this,  that  long  years  after  her  ladyship,  and  Madame 
Fashion  herself,  and  the  “young  person,”  have  all  been  laid 
on  their  respective  shelves  in  the  ginat  mausoleum,  interred 
with  the  customary  black  pantomime,  the  fashion,  whatever 
it  be,  is  restored.  Spring  time  comes  round  again.  Another 
Madame  Fashion  says  to  another  my  ladyship,  “This  is  a 
cliarming  novelty,”  and  another  young  person  is  draped  and 
swayed  and  made  captivating  and  deceiving. 

This  is  the  lesson.  The  thing  that  wiis, comes  back;  the 
thing  that  is,  is  the  thing  that  will  retuin.  Say  you,  that's  os 
old  as  Solomon ;  pardon  me,  it  is  Solomon's  senior. 

The  subject  of  discoui'se  being  an  article  of  fashion,  is  and 
cannot  fail  to  bo  suggestive  of  this  idea,  namely,  that  what  I 
feebly  do  now,  others  more  able  have  done  before  me.  The 
article  of  dress  which  is  so  inconveniently  obtruded  on  my 
attention  wherever  I  go  has  boon  the  occasion  of  a  similar 
martyrdom  to  others  in  the  old,  old  time ;  therefore,  in  re- 
fening  to  it  I  feel  a  weird  sense  of  being  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  those  who  have  learnt  awful  secrets  since  they 
scribbled  and  were  dunned.  Summon  spirits,  my  good 
Davenports — summon  the  actors  and  spectators  of  past  days, 
and  untie  their  tongue-strings,  silent  long;  open  we  their 
writings,  and  read  reverently  as  we  should,  and  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  their  old-time  manner  and  humour. 

To  our  better  fellowship,  good  Master  Stubbs.  Oramercy, 
but  thy  book  is  of  the  best.  Thou  hast  not  spared  the  women 
folk  in  thine  “Anatomy;”  and  their  i-uffs  may  well,  as  in  a 
shower,  strike  sail  and  flutter  like  dishclouts.  Truly,  good 
mastet',  the  women  who  bore  us  never  indulged  in  these 
vanities ;  but  the  women  now-a-days,  what  with  their  doublets 
and  jerkins  buttoned  up  to  the  breast,  and  their  skirts  ex¬ 
tended  by  cane  and  wires,  seem  to  bo  the  smallest  part  of  them¬ 
selves — not  natural  women,  as  your  honour  saith,  but  artificial 
women;  not  women  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  rather  puppets 
or  mawmets,  consisting  of  rags  and  clouts  compact  together. 

And  good-morrow  to  you.  Master  Warner— O  name  most 
apposite !  I  have  listened  to  thy  lamentation  over  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  women — O,  a  sad  lot ! — taking  mucli.  Master  W., 
after  their  mother,  who  got  us  all  into  difficulty  on  the  pippin 
question.  It  is  a  terrible, thing  when  the  women 

**  Supporters,  postares,  farthingales 
Abeut  the  loins  do  wear. 

That  be  they  ne'er  so  slender,  yet 
They  crab-like  seem  four  square.” 
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It  is  a  happy  event,  say  you,  that  we  live  under  the  rule 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  admirable  woman,  one  who  will  be 
obeyed;  she  boxed  a  page's  ears  for  being  dumb-saucy,  and 
cut  off  a  nobleman's  ears,  including  his  head,  for  contorting 
his  visage  behind  her  royal  back;  if  she  but  set  her  face 
against  the  stiffened  petticoat,  the  matter  is  at  an  end,  but 
they  say  her  majesty  inclines  to  it. 

Hail,  Master  Fitzgeffrey!  what  news  from  Blackfriars? 
Bad  news,  I  swear,  from  the  length  of  your  worship's  coun¬ 
tenance — the  women  stick  to  the  petticoat !  Since  Elizabeth 
has  departed,  and  the  canny  Scot  has  come  over  the  border, 
the  love  of  the  “stick-out”  has  increased — it  is  called  the 
farthingale.  No,  Master  Scandal-monger,  I  want  to  know 
nothing  of  its  origin.  I  only  observe  that  it  is  sadly  wanting 
in  grace.  Perhaps  this  may  be  said  of  the  whole  elaborate 
costume,  which  suggests  a  lengthened  toilet — sticks,  combs, 
cascanets,  dressings,  falls,  squares,  busks,  bodies,  scarfs,  neck¬ 
laces,  cascanets,  borders,  tires,  gum,  palissules,  puffs,  ruffs, 
cuffs,  muffs,  until  we  feel  that  “  a  ship  is  sooner  rigged  by 
far  than  a  gentlewoman  made  ready.”  Well  I  remember 
your  lines.  Master  Fitzgeffrey,  and  have  the  mincing  madams 
been  able  to  withstand  them  ?  or  do  they  really  still  adhere 
to  their 

•  “  Whalebone  wheeles 

That  shelter  all  detects  from  knee  to  hoeles?" 

There  is  a  host  of  people — ^people  who  have  cried  “God 
save  the  Queen”  to  Elizabeth,  and  “  Long  life  to  your  Highness” 
to  King  James — gathering  about  me,  telling  me  in  dogmatic 
doggrels  how  heinous  a  sin  it  is  for  women  to  wear  stiff 
petticoats — for  any  woman  to  look  like  a  belL  So  I  say  my 
observation  about  the  reappearance  of  fashion  was  as  true  to 
fact  as  it  was  profoundly  philosophical  “  My  great-grand¬ 
mother  hod  on  this  modem  crinoline,  this  new-fashioned  jupe,” 
and  when  I  have  gone  thus  far,  a  hand  is  laid  on  my  shoulder, 
and  a  powdered  gentleman,  in  a  velvet  coat  and  knee-breeches, 
courteously  reminds  me  that  his  name  is  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
ley,  and  that  he  made  an  observation  similar  to  my  own  moro 
than  a  century  and  a-half  ago.  “  About  your  grandmother?” 

“  Ay,  sir,  about  my  grandmother ;  yon  see  in  the  pictures  at 
the  ball  my  grandmother  appears  as  if  she  stood  in  a  large 
di-nm,  whereas  the  ladies  now  walk  as  if  they  were  in  a  go- 
cart.”  “Now?”  I  say.  “WeU,  in  1711.”  He  has  with  him 
a  number  of  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  are  ready  to  affirm  his 
observations.  One  says,  “Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural 
and  consequently  less  agreeable,  than  this  fashion ;  a  slender 
maiden  stands  upon  a  basis  so  exorbitantly  wide,  that  she 
resembles  a  funnel,  a  figure,  you  will  allow,  sir,  of  no  great 
elegance.”  Another  puts  into  my  hand  an  advertisement 
dated  from  a  parish  vestry,  desiring  all  ladies  who  come  to 
church  in  the  new-fashioned  hoop  to  arrive  before  divine  ser¬ 
vice  begins.  Another  tells  me  of  a  lady — the  lady  of  the 
manor — who  with  her  hoop  filled  up  the  area  of  the  village 
church.  A  caricaturist  thrasts  into  my  hand  a  rude  sketch 
which  makes  a  lady  in  a  hoop  look  like  a  donkey  with  pan¬ 
niers.  A  wag  suggests  that  hoops  are  formed  to  give  to  the 
lady  a  spacious  verge,  sacred  to  herself,  and  to  keep  the  men 
at  a  proper  distance.  Another  whispers — 

“To  conceive  how  she  looks,  you  must  call  to  your  mind 
I  The  lady  you've  seen  in  the  lobster  confined." 

I  Another  still  more  iiTeverent  favours  me  with  a  recipe  for 
a  lady's  dress,  in  which  the  petticoat  must  be  short  and  the 
1  hoop  may  be  eight  yards  in  circumference ;  and  Mr.  W. 
I  Hogarth  specially  calls  my  attention  to  his  gallery  of  painted 
pictures  and  inimitable  etchings,  where  I  may  see  all  sorts  of 
I  hoops,  and  the  monstrous  inconvenience  to  which  wearers  and 
I  the  public  generally  have  been  put  by  their  adoption.  How  can 


my  lady  get  into  her  chair  to  visit  Ranelagh,  or  her  boat  to 
test  the  pleasures  of  the  Folly  on  the  Thames  ?  how  can  a 
card-table  accommodate  more  than  one  lady  at  the  very 
uttermost?  and  what  door  is  wide  enough  to  admit  one 
except  when  she  enters  sideways  ? 

Looking  at  Hogarth's  pictures,  and  listening  to  the  satirists, 
including  gentle  John  Gay  and  Mr.  Addison,  one  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  their  age  or  they  in  ours ; 
and  it  turns  the  head  and  makes  me  giddy  to  hear  old  Sancho 
Panza's  wife  desiring  a  Toledo  crinoline  in  order  that  her 
appearance  may  befit  her  lord's  distinguished  position  at 
Barataria. 

Hoops  and  crinoline,  were  they  always  worn?  Did  the 
mother  of  ns  all  plait  osier  twigs  into  a  jupe  as  her  second 
triumph  in  the  dressmaking  department?  Did  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  array  herself  in  such  inventions  beneath  her  ample 
robe?  Were  all  the  mythological  ladies  of  the  celestial 
synod  clothed  as  Hogarth  clothed  Venus — in  crinoline? — 
modest  Diana  crowned  with  silver  crescent,  her  fleet  feet 
peeping  beneath  a  wire  jupe ;  beautiful  Juno  with  her 
inflaming  eyes  in  a  cloud  of  expanded  muslin ;  learned 
Minerva  with  her  studious  face  showing  her  blue  stockings 
under  a  scarlet  petticoat — imagine  it,  and  ask  me  why 
Momus  took  to  laughing  ? 

The  spectacle  of  classic  deities  so  habited  might  have  been 
seen  when  | 

“  Cato's  long  wig,  flowered  gown,  and  lacquered  chain"  1 

were  supported  by  Macbeth  in  a  full  coimt  suit,  a  cocked 
hat  of  the  last  London  cut,  bag-wig,  and  ruffles,  while  his 
lady  wore  a  hoop  and  powdered  headdress.  But  with  our 
extended  knowledge  and  more  cultivated  taste,  the  anomaly 
is  too  absurd  for  repetition.  And  yet — wo  reproduce  the 
fashion ! 

Plaited  rushes,  osier  basket,  whalelwne  nets,  quilted  silk, 
horsehair,  the  crinoline  proper,  wooden  hoops,  steel  hoops, 
a  skeleton  skirt,  have  all  in  turn  been  enlisted  in  the  ladies’ 
service.  We  understand  that  the  skeleton  skirt  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  a  watchmaker's  daughter.  Galileo,  attracted  by  the 
swaying  of  a  lamp  in  a  church  at  Pisa,  invented  the  pen¬ 
dulum;  William  Lee,  observing  the  nimble  fingers  of  his 
wife  knitting,  invented  the  stocking  machine;  James  Watt, 
surveying  the  steam  rushing  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle, 
was  inspired  with  the  notion  of  steam-power;  an  apple 
failing  from  a  tree  revealed  to  Newton  the  gi-and  law  of 
gravitation ;  and  so  a  watch-spring,  light,  rigid,  elastic,  sug¬ 
gested  skeleton  petticoats !  It  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  the 
young  lady  gained  some  eight  thousand  pounds  by  her  inven¬ 
tion,  that  out  of  it  spread  a  branch  of  manufacture  which 
has  given  employment  to  thousands  of  industrious  people, 
opened  a  new  channel  for  the  profitable  investment  of 
capital,  and  tiu'ncd  out  steel  wire  properly  prepared  with 
boiling  oil  and  melted  lead  enough  in  a  single  year  to  make 
on  ample  crinoline  for  Mother  Earth  herself. 

Now  what  shall  wo  say  of  this  matter?  it  is  not  a  new  | 
vagary  of  fashion ;  it  is  three  himdrcd  years  old,  at  all  events ;  i 
it  has  expanded,  shrunk,  disappeared,  reappeared,  has  been  I 
abandoned  entirely,  refused  admission  at  com't  by  George  ■ 
the  Glorious,  has  indicated  its  presence  as  a  mere  extra 
padding,  has  enlarged  itself  to  a  “bustle,”  has  gradually 
extended  adown  the  skii-t,  has  expanded,  outrivalling  a  gig  | 
umbrella,  and  is  everywhere.  The  severe  denunciators  who 
abuse  the  abuses  of  their  ago ;  the  witty  satirists  who,  with  1 
pen  and  pencil,  hit  off  the  follies  of  t/ieir  day,  doubtless  ^ 
smiting  their  quilted  breeches,  or  lazily  combing  their 
powdered  wigs,  thought  crinoline  was  done  for.  Perhaps  they 
imagined  the  ladies  saying  with  Virgil,  Moniti,  meliora 
sequamur,  and  freely  translating  it.  Please  don't  scold  us. 
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we  won’t  wear  it  any  more.  How  Taatly  those  good  men 
have  been  mistaken!  Oh,  Mr.  Stnbbs!  Oh,  Mr.  Addiacm! 
behold  ns  now !  Gentlemen,  we  have  been  telling  Gie  kdiee, 
jnst  as  yon  did  in  yonr  time,  how  vain,  how  foolish,  how 
monstrons  are  their  skirts;  we  have  frowned,  and  sneered, 
and  jested,  and,  more  than  all,  have  pointed  out  how  dan¬ 
gerous  it  is,  how  people  have  been  burnt  as  at  suttees  in 
India,  only  without  their  husbands,  and  roasted  like  St 
Lawrence,  only  without  the  credit  of  martyrdom,  and  still 
they  wear  it  Once  I  asked  a  New  Zealander,  whose  face 
was  frightfully  marred  with  tattooing,  “Why  his  people  so 
disfigured  themselves  i”  Ho  answered,  “Because  they  t'ink  it 
makes  ’em  look  pretty.”  Once  I  ventured  to  submit  a 
similar  question  to  a  houri  attired  for  a  ball,  “  Why  disfigure 
herself  with  a  crinoline  ?”  and  she  opened  her  eyes — eyes 
beautiful  as  the  pools  of  Heshbon — and  answered,  “Why, 
because  everybody  wears  them!”  To  my  unsophisticated 
nature  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  New  Zealander  had  a  better 
argument. 

Because  everybody  wears  them.  That  is  the  plain  fact. 
My  mother  wore  a  bustle  for  the  same  reason ;  my  grand¬ 
mother  would  tolerate  no  breadth  of  skirt,  and  adjusted  her 
waist  under  her  armpits  on  the  same  account;  my  great¬ 
grandmother  sported  a  hoop,  high-heeled  shoes,  and  a 
powdered  wig  on  the  same  excellent  ground — everybody 
wore  them.  The  relationships  of  my  coloured  friend  made 
tattooing  an  sesthetic  question:  not  so  do  wo  regard  the 
subject  of  crinoline.  It  is  not  “pretty” — it  is  not — when 
carried  to  any  excess — in  the  least  degree  elegant — it  is  an 
offence  to  good  taste,  and  particularly  inconvenient.  But  will 
it  be  ever  abandoned  ? 

There  is  a  good  time  coming!  Canes,  wires,  horsehair, 
steel,  panniers  of  whatever  manufacture  may  yet  be  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames,  without  the  wearer  being  included  in 
them.  The  vivid  imagination  of  the  artist  may  be  realised, 
and  the  kindling  fire,  proving  the  fashion,  may  present  a 
holocaust  to  taste,  a  bumt-offering  to  propriety,  in  the  happy 
days  in  store— days  in  which  we  shall  have  conned  the  lesson 
and  learned  its  import  so  graphically  set  forth  in  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

“  Look  on  this  picture,  and  on  this ;”  observe  the  “  mise¬ 
rable  sinners”  in  the  pew,  occupying  far  more  space  by  their 
artificial  selves  than  they  are  warranted  in  doing,  and  expe¬ 
riencing  the  horrible  sensation  of  having  tbeir  finery  crushed. 
Imagine  the  severe  language  of  one  of  the  ancient  fathers 
addressed  to  these  devotees  instead  of  the  soothing  accents 
of  Mr.  Honeydew:  wo  wonder  whether  or  no  they  would 
re-enter  the  temple  where  a  sterner  moralist  officiated. 
Behold,  on  the  other  hand,  the  simple  and  modest  attire  of 


to  ascertain  the  answer,  yield,  as  yon  would  when  outdone 
by  a  subtle  enigma,  and  say— 

“I’li  Giv*  IT  Up!” 

And  at  this  moment  our  Madame  Gknband  gently  inter¬ 
poses,  saying,  “Ton  may  do  what  you  like,  and  write  as 
much  as  yon  please,  and  the  more  yon  viH,  the  more  they 
iron'f.  And  I,  monsieur,  could  toll  you  the  reason.”  But 
although  I  pressed  her,  she  would  not. 

— ♦ - 
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PART  I.— THE  OLD  HOUSE. 

CHAPTEB  L 

HE  miser  was  dead,  and  his  body  lay  in  the  old  house 
alone.  His  only  son,  wearied  of  his  pinched,  gripping 
ways,  had  left  him  long  ago ;  and  as  soon  as  the  breath  had 
quitted  his  starved,  lean  frame,  his  ^lo  domestic,  Jean 
Vigneron,  deserted  the  corpse,  and  disappeared  none  knew 
whither — not,  however,  before  ho  had  well-ordered  the 
funeral,  and  defrayed  all  necessary  expenses.  And  stranger 
hands  paid  the  last  duties  to  the  dead  but  coldly,  and  many 
a  coarse  song  and  laughter  ringing  through  the  night  told 
how  the  hireling  watchers  spent  the  lonely  time. 

In  the  early  grey  of  the  winter  morning  they  crept  down 
the  dismal  stairs,  and  opened  the  groat  door  to  the  bearers’ 
knock.  I 

Shadowy  and  dark  the  bier  stood  in  the  narrow  street 
awaiting  the  dead. 

The  watchers  lingered  in  the  doorway  while  the  others 
ascended  to  the  room  above. 

Soon  they  might  bo  seen  coming  down  the  dark  staircase, 
painfully  carrying  a  cofiBn  between  them.  There  is  one  singu¬ 
larity  respecting  this  coffin :  a  little  grey  cat,  lean  and  wild¬ 
looking,  sits  upon  it,  with  restless  eyes  furtively  regarding 
the  bearers.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs  tho  men  rest  and  wipe 
the  moisture  from  their  faces. 

“  Citizen,  this  is  the  most  singular,  tho  most  exti-aordinary 
of  cats,"  said  one  man.  “Will  you  believe  it  ?  when  I  come 
yesterday  to  measure  our  friend  here  for  his  last  suit,  I  found 
her  sitting  by  his  pillow.” 

“  She  has  sat  by  the  corpse  all  night,”  said  another  voice. 

“Not  possible  I  What,  watching  him  ?”  i 


the  women  of  the  good  time  coming;  their  minds  are  not 
enbarrassed  with  their  skirts ;  tho  worshipper  is  not  lost  in 
an  ocean  of  drapery.  Look,  again,  upon  the  contrast  afforded 
as  they  go  a-shopping ;  they  of  the  good  time  do  not  over¬ 
crowd  tho  establishment,  nor  overwhelm  buyer  and  seller; 
but  in  these  times  what  tongue  can  tell  the  miseries  of  the 
fashionable  mart?  Tho  pencil  convoys  an  idea  of  what  is 
daily  seen,  and  suggests  what  may  be  seen  in  happier  and 
better  times— times  when,  without  altogether  adopting  the 
graceful,  but  for  our  climate  somewhat  unsuitable,  costume 
of  the  draped  figure  in  the  centre,  our  fashion  shall  assimilate 
more  closely  to  classic  models,  when  without  absolutely 
restricting  our  ladies  to  stole,  and  tunic,  and  veil,  we  shall 
see  them  rising  superior  to  a  habit  which  at  the  best  is  in  all 
senses  extravagant,  and  at  the  worst  immodest. 

Dear  sisters,  let  us  conclude  this  discourse  by  asking  the 
question — What  is  the  best  way  to  bo  rid  of  crinoline  ?  Truly 
it  sounds  like  a  riddle.  Regard  it  in  that  light — ^think — 
think — exercise  strict  mental  discipline,  and  when  you  fail 


“  Exactly,  and  I  could  no  more  chase  her  away  than  you 
can  chase  her  now.” 

Glancing  up  the  long  dark  staircase,  so  lonely  and  still  in 
the  grey  light,  the  men  turned  to  the  cat  superstitiously,  and 
each  and  all  by  sundry  imcouth  noises  strove  to  drive  her 
away  from  the  coffin.  No  one,  however,  touched  her.  And 
she,  opening  and  shutting  her  eyes  with  cautious  secretiveness, 
watched  all  their  movements,  keeping  strangely  still  tho 
while. 

“You  see,”  said  the  man,  “she  never  stirs.” 

“It’s  not  a  cat,”  returned  another,  “it’s  a  sister  of  Satan. 
He  was  an  awful  miser,  they  say,  and  drove  his  only  son  out 
of  doors.” 

“Citizen,  since  the  Republic  the  institution  of  Satan  has 
been  abolished,  therefore  tho  cat  is  a  cat.  It’s  my  opinion 
she  is  English — that  accounts  for  her  eccentricity.” 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  but  it  was  but  faint,  and  it  died 
away  up  tho  ghostly  staircase  and  tlirough  the  long  shadowy 
corridor  with  a  dismal  echo. 
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“  It's  all  very  well,  fellow-citizens,  but  we  can’t  bury  a  cat,” 
observed  the  first  man  in  a  tone  half  jocular,  half  remon- 
strative.  “  And  it  appears  to  mo  even  an  English  cat  would 
scarcely  wish  to  be  buried  alive.  Wholl  knock  her  off  the 
cofiBn  ?” 

No  one  stirred  a  finger. 

“  Aliens,”  said  the  men  with  one  consent,  after  a  moment's 
silence ;  “let  ns  go  on.” 

They  lifted  the  coffin  and  bore  it  through  the  haU,  their 
shuffiing  foot  rustling  the  dust  on  the  imtro<lden  floor,  while 
their  tread  awoke  in  the  heart  that  strange  feeling  of  un¬ 
reality  and  dreaminess  which  a  lonely  sound  in  a  still  place 
BO  often  invokes. 

A  cold  gust  of  wind  from  the  heavy  opened  door  blew 
chill  in  their  faces ;  the  men  bent  their  beads  before  it,  and 
silently  placed  the  coffin  on  the  black  canopied  bier  that 
awaited  it. 

“  There  is  not  a  soul  in  this  old  ditngeon  of  a  house.  Must 
wo  lock  the  door  ?”  asked  one  of  the  men. 

“  No,  you  need  only  shut  it.  The  old  miser  luul  a  sci-vant, 
who  is  left  in  charge.  He'll  bo  back,  I  suppose,  soon.” 

The  first  speaker  was  about  to  close  the  massive  door,  when 
the  cat,  who  was  still  seated  on  the  coffin,  ro.se  with  a  wild 
mew,  and  sprang  from  the  bier  to  the  threshold,  rushing  past 
him  swiftly,  and  disappearing  up  the  dark  staii-s.  As  she 
vanished  the  door  slipped  from  his  fingers,  and  slammed  to 
with  a  deafening  noise  that  clamoured  up  the  nanwv,  lifeless 
street  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  while  the  distiubing  echoes 
that  it  woke  in  the  desolate  rooms  of  the  old  house  came 
upon  the  e.ir  in  a  dull  roll,  lingering,  returning,  and  dying 
away. 

“The  cat  is  a  cat,  after  all,”  said  the  man;  “she  loves  the 
house  better  than  she  loves  her  master.” 

“  At  all  events,  Fm  glad  she's  gone,”  remarked  more  than 
one  voice  among  the  others.  The  faithful  affection  of  the 
little  animal  had  touched  even  their  iron  hearts,  and  not  one 
rough  finger  there  would  have  dared  to  drive  her  from  her 
resting-place  had  she  not,  with  that  desolate  cry,  have  con¬ 
fessed  hci'self  that  her  watch  was  useless. 

The  men  pushed  on  the  wheeled  bier  between  them,  and 
went  straight  up  the  naiTow  stieet,  and  under  the  broken 
archway  at  the  end,  beneath  the  shadow  of  which  they  dis¬ 
appeared.  Thence,  had  they  looked  back,  they  might  have 
seen  the  cat  on  the  crumbling  parapet  of  the  old  house 
watching  them. 

And  so  they  bmied  PieiTO  Delavoigne,  the  miser,  no 
friendly  foot  following  him  to  the  grave. 

And  where  was  all  his  stored-up  gold  ? — the  heaped  wealth 
of  so  many  pinehed  and  hungry  years,  to  whom  was  it  all 
left? 

No  one  knew.  There  was  no  mention  of  it  in  the  will,  and 
Jean,  tlie  lean  and  haggard  servant,  who  alone,  perchance, 
could  solve  the  mystery,  had  disappeared  the  day  of  his 
master  a  death. 

The  quaintly-sculptured  house,  old  even  for  the  ancient 
street  in  which  it  stood,  was  bequeathed  to  the  miser’s  only 
son. 

“I  leave  to  Jules,”  he  said,  “the  homo  he  forsook.  One 
day  he  will  perhaps  take  shelter  beneath  its  roof  again,  when 
I  trust  he  will  Icam  to  think  of  it  gratefully  and  tenderly.” 

Legal  functionaries  had  come  fussily  into  the  silent  house 
armed  with  paper,  pens,  seal,  and  tape ;  but  except  the  cum¬ 
brous  antiquated  furniture,  there  were  no  effects  to  take  legal 
cognisance  of.  No  money,  no  securities,  no  deeds  could  be 
found ;  so  the  notaries  retired  with  sulky  steps,  and  the  old 
house  was  left  to  the  rats  and  the  dust. 

Jean  Vigneron,  the  miser’s  servant,  by  directions  in  the 
will,  was  left  in  charge  of  it ;  but  if  he  ever  inhalnted  its 


dismal  rooms  he  was  a  silent  tenant,  for  no  fire  was  ever  se«rn 
to  brighten  its  windows,  no  voices  made  it  glad,  no  footstep 
ever  echoed  within  it.  The  neighbours  at  last  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  seeing  the  house  shut  up ;  but  as  time  went  on,  and 
no  Jules  arrived  to  take  possession  of  his  miserable  legacy, 
and  no  rumours  stirred  into  new  life  the  old  stories  of  the 
miser’s  wealth,  a  whisper  spread  abroad  that  ho  was  poor, 
miserably  poor,  and  a  deceitful,  vain-glorious  man,  who  had 
covered  his  wretchedness  and  his  mean  pinched  life  by  a  false 
reputation  for  riches.  Had  ho  died  worth  a  sou,  would  not 
his  son  appear  to  claim  it  ?  He  might  forsake  and  neglect 
his  father,  but  common  sense  refused  to  believe  he  could  deal 
out  the  same  conduct  to  his  money.  It  would  be  unnaturaL 

It  was  the  time  when  the  eighteenth  century  was  pasring 
away  from  the  earth  in  the  steam  and  the  cry  of  blood.  At 
Paris,  in  such  a  time,  men  could  take  little  heed  of  so  small  a 
thing  as  a  desolate  house  loft  to  the  rain  and  wind,  so  the 
unhasped  shutters  beat  against  the  broken  windows,  and  the 
battered  front  grew  foul  and  water-stained,  and  save  that  the 
passer-by  hnrriefl  on  with  a  swifter  step,  or  glanced  at  it  with 
a  sort  of  dread,  as  though  some  dire  thought  made  him  count 
the  place  accursed,  no  hand  averted  its  min,  no  eye  pitied  its 
desolation. 

And  yet  one  creature  loved  it  dearly,  and  cliuig  to  it  faith¬ 
fully.  There  was  a  garret  window  in  the  roof  through  which 
the  beams  of  the  sun  came  slopingly,  glancing  on  many  a 
cobweb  and  stain  in  the  worn  walls,  but  resting  lovingly  on 
a  carved  seat  beneath  tho  high  casement.  Here  the  cat 
loved  to  sit,  winking  in  tho  warm  light,  the  pupils  of  her 
eyes  contracted  to  a  mere  streak,  yet  warily  watchful  of  all 
things  aromid  her.  For  she  lived  on  the  charity  of  hex 
neighbours  now— and  that’s  a  hungry  thing  to  live  on— so  it 
behoved  her  to  bo  watchful  lest  a  stray  bird  who  came  within 
her  spring  should  escape.  But  for  this  fowling  business  pussy 
must  have  been  as  lean  as  the  leanest  in  Pharaoh’s  dream. 
Tho  poorest  neighbours  were  tho  kindest.  Tho  children  of 
tho  ragged  tailor  in  tho  left-hand  garret — the  tall  one  that  over¬ 
looked  the  roof  of  the  old  house — often  shared  their  scanty 
meal  with  her,  and  tho  old  maid  Mademoiselle  D’Osso,  who 
lived  in  tho  right-hand  garret,  and  whoso  little  cramped 
window  being  lower  than  her  neighbour’s  roof  was  sadly 
darkened  and  overshadowed  by  it,  yet  nevertheless  owed  it 
no  grodgo,  for  she  often  kindly  clambered  on  a  chair  tho  better 
to  see  tho  cat’s  movements,  and  choose  the  best  spot  to  placo 
tho  daily  saucer  of  milk,  or  tho  bones  of  tho  cheap  fish  she 
had  oaten  for  her  Friday’s  dinner.  And  so  tho  cat  lived  on, 
providing  for  herself  as  only  tho  feUno  sisterhood  can,  and 
finding  food  and  comfort  where  any  other  creature  would 
have  starved  and  died. 

The  street  was  narrow  as  an  Alpine  crevasse,  and  tho 
houses  high,  and  their  tall  shadows  so  fell  and  crossed  and 
darkened  each  other,  that  few  rays  of  tho  blessed  sunshine, 
that  was  pouring  a  flood  of  gold  on  tho  cornfields  far  away, 
could  pierce  its  dai'k  gorge,  and  light  up  its  black  pavement 
beneath,  or  flash  into  view  for  a  few  brief  instants  the  carved 
windows  and  quaint  sculptures  of  the  old  house.  No  wonder 
tho  Httlo  grey  cat  loved  tho  gairet,  for  hero  at  least  the  sun- 
sliine  played  and  lingered,  danced  along  the  old  fantastic 
mouldings  on  tho  roof,  and  oven  peered  out  of  the  low  door¬ 
way  down  the  dusty  staircase,  showing  glimpses  through 
half-closed  doors  of  faded  rooms  made  more  doleful  and 
weird-like  by  tho  rays  that  pried  into  their  loneliness,  or 
stood  like  quivering  figures  pointing  at  their  desolatioB. 

At  night  tho  cold  beams  of  the  moon  like  silver  threads 
rarely  glanced  deep  into  that  narrow  street;  they  rested  on 
tho  old  chimneys  and  tall  roofs,  calling  their  elfln  shadows 
into  life,  as  with  twisting,  slanting  rays  they  peered  into  the 
highest  windows,  waking  up  things  within  that  before  had 
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slept  in  the  darkness,  and  startling  many  a  ■watcher  by  the 
ghostly  shape  they  took;  for  forms  familiar  in  the  day, 
touched  by  moonlight,  grow  weird  and  ghastly. 

Often  the  solitary  passer-by  in  hastening  through  the  old 
unfrequented  street  would  cast  a  scai'ed  look  upward  as  a  low, 
melancholy  cry  startled  him,  and  when  the  figure  of  the  grey 
cat  high  up  in  the  solemn  moonlight,  standing  like  a  lone 
watcher  on  the  carved  parapet,  met  his  gaze,  he  would  per¬ 
chance  cross  himself,  and  hurry  past  the  desolate  house  with 
a  quicker  step. 

And  she  teat  a  watcher,  waiting  and  watching  for  the 
appointed  time,  which  noiseless  and  unseen  came  swiftly  on, 
as  all  times  come,  bringing  their  events  with  them. 

Two  yeare  passed  away — years  whose  black  nights  and 
blood-stained  days  are  written  in  crimson  letters  on  the  page  of 
the  world’s  history.  The  wild  cries  at  the  Bastile’s  downfall 
had  crept  through  the  old  house,  and  floated  in  the  musty  air 
of  its  desolate  chambers.  The  howl  of  esfeited  moln,  the 
pleadings  for  mercy,  and  the  yells  for  vengeance  had  sui'ged 
near  it,  or  faintly  glided  through  it,  bringing  into  its  dead 
rooms  a  horrible  consciousness  of  the  fearful  life  without,  and 
then  had  passed  away,  leaving  them  more  silent  and  tomb-like 
than  before.  The  noisy  rell  of  the  drums  that  stifled  a 
d3ring  king's  voice  had  stirred  the  air  aroimd  it,  floated 
mournfully  up  the  great  staircase,  and  died  away  beneath  the 
garret  roof  where  the  little  giey  cat  lay  sleeping  in  the 
winter  sun. 

It  was  for  none  of  these  things  she  watched  and  waited. 

But  the  wintry  sun  that  shone  down  upon  the  guillotine, 
and  lighted  the  upturned  faces  of  the  pale  thousands  tliat 
stood  by  to  see  a  crowned  head  roll  in  the  dust,  glanced  with 
colder,  clearer  ray  on  the  vineyards  of  the  Rliine,  and  flooded 
■with  brighter  radiance  the  woods  and  meadows  of  Easteni 
France.  On  the  Strasbourg  road  it  shone  down  upon  the 
dusty  figure  and  worn  face  of  a  weary  man,  who,  leaning  list¬ 
less  against  a  tree,  looked  back  ■wistfully  towards  the  German 
frontier.  He  was  but  poorly  clad,  and  his  featm-es  wore  an 
aged  look,  more  from  care  than  years,  for  his  limbs  were 
young  and  supple,  and  his  hair  ■was  glossy  black  as  a  raven’s 
wing.  His  had  been  a  wild  life,  but  sorrow,  poverty,  and  a 
woman’s  love  had  sobered  the  pulses  of  his  restless  lieari,  and 
he  would  fain  now  have  found  peace  and  made  a  home,  did  not 
his  wretched  fate  forbid  the  hope.  The  father  of  the  quiet 
German  girl  he  loved  had  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  one 
whose  sore  poverty  increased  tenfold  the  evil  reputation  he 
had  gained. 

His  earnest  gaze  towards  the  Rhine  changed  for  a  look  of 
painful  weariness  as,  leaning  still  against  one  of  the  straight 
poplars  which  lined  the  dreary  road,  ho  took  a  letter  from  his 
pocket.  Lot  us  read  it. 

“Mt  touno  piaster, — I  have  searched  for  you  in  France, 
Italy,  and  England — all  in  vain.  Yesterday  it  pleased  the 
good  God  that  I  should  hear  where  you  are.  That  same  night 
I  was  arrested.  I  shall  only  leave  the  prison  for  the  guillotine, 
I  muat  see  you  before  I  die.  Return  home — ^fortune  awaits 
you. 

“  Your  faithful  servant, 

“Jean  ViaNEHOx.” 

“  On  what  a  fool’s  errand  am  I  risking  my  life !”  said  the 
man  with  a  deep  sigh.  “  My  father  was  poor,  miserably  poor, 
else  why  did  he  live  in  such  bard  wretchedness  that  I  could 
no  longer  bear  to  share  it  ?  What  can  poor  dear  Jean  mean  ? 
Well,  if  they  have  not  murdered  him  before  I  arrive,  we  shall 
see.  At  all  events,  it  is  my  duty  to  take  this  journey,  and 
make  an  effort  to  save  him — Bertha  said  so— even  if  the  hope  he 
holds  out  be  false  as  I  think  it  is.  Yet  but  for  her  I  fear  I 
should  not  have  gone.  Alas !  I  am  hoping  in  spite  of  myself.” 


He  shi-ugged  his  shoulders  with  that  expressive  gesture  with 
which  Frenchmen  emphasise  their  speech,  and  then  moved 
wearily  on  towards  Paris. 

CH.VPTER  II. 

IT  was  a  dai'k,  cold  evening  when  a  man,  travel-worn,  dusty, 
and  ■wan,  made  his  way  uneasily  threugh  the  streets  of 
Paris  with  the  air  and  g.aze  of  a  stranger.  His  garb  was  foreign, 
and  his  aspect  had  something  wild  and  peculiar  in  it  ■which 
attracted  the  notice  of  loiterers.  An  uneasy  feeling  seemed 
to  pervade  the  crowd,  and  whispers  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth.  At  such  a  time,  when  men’s  minds  were  full  of  fear, 
curiosity  became  suspicion ;  but  the  wayfarer,  lost  in  thought, 
failed  to  olisei-ve  the  giUhering  danger  till  suddenly  the  cry 
arose — 

“Down  with  the  Austrian !  Justice  on  the  spy  !  ” 

He  was  in  a  low  quarter  of  the  city,  where  suspicion  meant 
cruelty  and  murder,  but  he  tunied  quietly  towai^ds  the  raging 
faces  that  surrounded  him,  and  said  in  a  fii-m  voice  — 

“My  friends,  I  am  a  Frenchman  like  yourselves.  Cannot 
you  judge  by  my  speech?” 

“  You  are  not  the  only  Austrian  tliat  can  sjicak  French,” 
gixiwled  one  of  the  mob  fiercely. 

This  reply,  with  its  indirect  allusion  to  the  mifortunato 
queen,  then  the  object  of  their  most  bitter  hate,  raised  the 
fury  of  the  crowd  to  madness.  Execrations  against  Marie 
Antoinette  mingled  with  oaths,  and  menaces  for  the  stranger 
buret  from  eveiy  lip.  In  vain  the  Ixileaguered  man  protested 
he  had  never  been  in  Austria  in  his  life,  and  if  his  slightly 
foreign  accent  betreyed  its  Gorman  origin,  he  had  acquired  it 
on  the  Rhine  in  their  own  half-French,  half- Alsatian  cities. 

Threats  and  cries  of  “  d  la  lanteme drowned  his  voice 
whilst  the  mob  began  to  press  closely  around  him.  Tho 
defenceless  man  set  his  back  against  a  door,  and  prepared  to 
sell  his  life  dearly,  but  the  unequal  contest  could  not  have 
lasted  long.  A  few  moments  and  he  must  have  fallen  a 
victim  to  their  blind  fuiy,  but  suddenly,  as  the  menacing 
faces  pressed  hotly  ujwn  him,  and  eager  hands  were  stretched 
out  to  drag  him  to  deatli,  the  door  was  opened,  and  he  felt 
himself  pulled  quickly  within  ;  he  stumbled  and  nearly  fell, 
and  before  he  could  recover  liimself — so  rapidly  did  it  all 
pass— a  voice  whispered  in  his  ear,  “ Quick  !  escape  to  the 
roof !  It  is  yom-  only  chance !”  He  lost  not  a  moment  in 
obeying  the  injunction,  while  the  speaker,  a  woman  of  enor¬ 
mous  dimensions,  placed  hciwelf  in  the  dooi'way  and  attempted 
to  hold  a  bantering  jiarley  with  the  mob.  But  their  madness 
was  fierce  upon  them— tho  cry  for  blood  had  arisen,  and 
tliirsted  to  be  satisfied.  All  she  gained  was  a  few  minutes’ 
start  for  the  fugitive,  and  he  might  have  had  tho  advantage 
of  a  few  more  by  their  delaying  to  search  the  house,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  sharp  street  boy — that  incarnation  of  mischief 
in  all  lands — who  cried  out  gleefully — 

“  The  Austrian  is  on  tho  roof !  I  see  him  !” 

The  hunted  man  saw  that  he  was  discovered,  and  had 
scarcely  time  to  spring  on  the  next  roof  before  fifty  wild  and 
maddened  pursuers  were  on  liis  track.  From  roof  to  roof  ho 
fled,  and  they  followed.  The  chase  grew  exciting ;  like  blood¬ 
hounds,  they  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb  when  they  caught 
him  now.  But  he  was  no  trembling  coward  fugitive ;  he  had 
been  a  wild,  daring,  and  reckless  man  all  his  life ;  danger  and 
excitement  were  no  new  things  to  him ;  carelessness  and 
gaiety,  too,  were  parts  of  his  very  nature ;  all  this  aided  now 
to  support  him  with  wonderful  coolness  through  this  singular 
chase.  Moreover,  he  was  a  mountaineer,  and  many  of  his 
pursuers  gradually  dropped  off,  not  liking  to  follow  liim  in 
bis  desperate  leaps.  The  increasing  darkness,  too,  lent  its 
aid  to  the  difficulties  of  the  pursuit,  so  that  with  less  and  less 


xpirit  the  remainder  kept  up  the  cluiso,  lugging  two  or  three 
roofa  Ixjhind,  and  he  had  begun  already  to  congratulate  him¬ 
self  on  his  escape  when  a  loud  shout  in  front  appalled  him, 
and  ho  saw  dimly  through  the  dusky  evening  an  expectant 
crowd  intercepting  his  route,  who  called  to  him  derisively  to 
come  on. 

They  had  entered  a  house  in  front,  and  thence  reaching 
the  roof,  stood  now  cxidtant  and  certain  of  their  victim. 

Cut  off  thus  on  either  hand,  on  each  side  their  derisive 
shouts  ringing  in  his  ears,  the  hunted  man  for  a  single  instant 
felt  his  heart  stand  still ;  the  next,  and  he  had  roused  all  his 
courage  to  disappoint  their  malice  and  preserve  liis  own  life. 

I  He  cast  a  rapid  glance  around  and  took  his  determination  at 
once.  That  narrow,  deep  street,  terrible  as  it  looked,  was 
not  wider  than  many  a  chasm  ho  had  leaped  with  alpon-stock 
on  the  mountains.  To  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  tigers, 
j  yelling  for  his  blood,  would  1)0  certain  death,  and  thi.s,  if  it 
failed,  could  be  but  deatli,  and  it  would  at  least  bo  an  easier, 
quicker  one  than  they  would  give  him.  Swiftly  as  the  thought 
pissed  through  him,  ho  divested  himself  of  his  cloak  and  tall 
hat  and  flung  them  into  the  deep  dark  street  lielow,  and 
I  almost  at  the  same  instant,  gathering  all  his  strength  and 
I  courage  for  the  venture,  ho  sprang  with  desperate  energy 
I  across  the  chasm. 

j  llis  feet  fell  safely  on  the  opposite  roof,  and  after  a  momen- 
I  tary  agony,  a  sickness  like  doatli,  ho  found  himself,  exhausted 
I  and  panting,  lying  within  the  shelter  of  its  jianipot. 

The  rase  of  tho  cloak  and  hat,  aided  by  the  darkness,  had 
succeeded ;  all  eyes  followed  tho  fall  of  these,  while  a  cry  rang 
through  the  air  that  the  spy  had  thrown  himself  into  tho  street. 
I  lie  heard  tho  yells  of  disappointed  i-ago  that  followed,  and 
i  witnessed  tho  futile  efforts  to  find  him  still  pursued  on  the 
j  opposite  roofs.  Xot  one  among  tho  crowd  guessed  tho  truth. 

But  it  was  now  dark  night,  and,  moreover,  it  was  raining,  and 
I  rain  disperses  a  Paris  mob  more  swiftly  than  bayonets,  so  by 
I  twos  and  threes  tho  people  went  sulkily  away  till  all  had 
departed,  tho  dark  street  sank  into  grim  silence,  and  the 
I  fugitive  knew  that  ho  was  saved. 

j  lie  raised  himself  cautiously  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
I  prejiared  to  examine  tho  i-oof  on  which  he  stood,  in  order  to 
!  discover  what  chance  ho  had  of  descending  safely  to  tho  street, 
j  Tho  lights  that  shone  from  tho  windows  on  either  side 
showed  him  those  rooms  wore  tenanted,  but  there  was  no 
1  light  in  tho  solitary  casement  that  abutted  on  the  parapet, 
and  tho  silence  that  reigned  within  led  him  to  hope  the  houso 
wiis  iminhabited.  Ho  resolved  to  enter  and  risk  a  descent 
through  it.  But  the  window  was  strong  and  firmly  fastened ; 
the  glass,  however,  was  broken ;  through  this  ho  put  his  hand, 
undid  with  some  trouble  the  rusty  hasp,  thrust  tho  casement 
open,  and  leaped  cautiously  into  the  room. 

A  little  gi’ey  cat  sitting  on  a  ledge  beneath  sprang  past  him 
as  ho  did  so  with  a  strange  wild  cry;  and  thus  Jides  Dola- 
voigno  entered  the  homo  of  his  childhood. 

Intent  only  on  making  his  escape  into  tho  street,  ho  heeded 
not  tho  cat  or  marked  much  tho  spot  in  which  ho  foimd  him¬ 
self.  Passing  out  beneath  the  low  doorway  of  tho  gaiTot,  he 
listened  carefully  for  any  sounds  of  life.  None  reached  him. 
Tho  wind  wailed  and  whistled  through  the  old  house  in  fitful 
gusts,  now  reaching  the  listening  man  in  a  low  moaning,  now 
in  a  wild  scream ;  no  other  sounds  broke  tho  stillness.  Re¬ 
assured,  with  cautions  steps  ho  approached  the  staircase,  and 
then  paused,  peering  downwards — downwards  on  tho  ancient 
chequered  pattern  of  an  old  window,  which  the  moonlight 
printed  on  tho  stairs  beneath.  Tliis  was  all  ho  saw,  and  yet 
it  strangely  moved  him. 

Down  the  worn  stones  of  tho  groat  staircase,  waking  up  tho 
lone  echoes  at  every  step,  tho  rescued  man  wont  wonderingly. 
There  was  something  ghastly  in  the  deathly  stillness  and 


emptiness  of  this  house.  It  raised  tho  dead  within  him. 
The  carved  balustrade  laden  with  dust  on  which  his  hand 
rested  brought  back  with  the  touch  a  thousand  memories. 
A  passing  glimpse  through  tho  half-open  door  of  the  great 
salon,  revealing  dimly  in  the  pallid  moonlight  tho  micouth 
tapestry,  tho  blun-ed  painting  on  tho  ceiling,  and  tho  ghostly 
shadows  lying  still  on  tho  inlaid  floor,  stirred  in  his  heart 
forgotten  scones  of  his  youtli,  his  unseemly  strife  with  his 
father,  their  bitter  words  and  hasty  parting.  Every  step  ho 
took  increased  tho  rising  spectres  that  memory  gathered 
around  him. 

But  suddenly  ho  stopped  in  singular  agitation,  for  ho  had 
now  reached  a  small  door  at  the  foot  of  tho  staii-s,  and  as  ho 
glanced  within  ho  seemed  to  see  tho  figure  of  an  old  man, 
spare  and  careworn,  cowering  over  tho  bare  and  gloomy 
hearth. 

Tho  returned  wanderer  with  a  wild  throb  of  tho  heart 
dashed  tho  mist  from  his  eyes  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  ho  grasped  tho  door  and  set  it  wide  open. 

There  was  nothing  there — nothing  save  cold  emptiness,  and 
his  own  shadow  falling  across  tho  threshold. 

It  was  a  sort  of  cabinet  lighted  from  tho  top  by  a  skylight, 
and  tho  moon,  now  risen  higher  in  tho  heavens,  shone  down 
with  clear  pale  ray  upon  its  dust  and  ruin,  adding  inex¬ 
plicably  to  tho  silence  and  gloom  that  chilled  the  beholder. 
For  an  instant  Jules  jMiused  iiTesoluto  on  tho  threshold,  his 
shadow  flickering  licnoath  tho  moon’s  reys,  tho  open  door  still 
in  his  failing  gi-asp ;  then  ho  let  it  go,  and  as  it  swung  gently 
behind  him,  ho  walked  up  to  the  black  and  desolate  hearth- 
place,  and  rested  his  hand  on  tho  carved  mantelpiece. 
Ghosts  wore  around  him  now,  and  he  scarcely  needed  to  bond 
his  head  towards  tho  sculptured  shield  in  the  centre,  and 
road  llis  father's  motto,  and  name  carved  in  quaint  letters  in 
tho  wood  thus : — 

“PlERUE  DeXAVOIGSE.” 

Ho  know  whore  he  was,  and  as  he  recognised  tho  spell  of 
home  that  had  fallen  on  him  from  his  first  strange  entiy  into 
tho  desolate  house,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and 
wept. 

Thronging  memories  came  hot  and  fast  upon  him.  The 
thought  of  his  childhood,  like  a  pure  soft  light,  fell  upon  his 
heart,  melting  it  into  tenderness.  The  days  when  he  had 
played — a  boy — in  this  very  room  came  back  to  him,  and  his 
mother’s  voice  rang  again  in  his  oar  in  all  tho  harmony  of  its 
love  and  gentleness.  Then  there  returned  upon  his  memoi-y 
tho  awful  night  when  the  dim  whisper  of  her  death  crept 
slowly  through  the  old  house,  coming  upon  him  at  last  where 
he  slept,  and  waking  him— an  orphan. 

And  tho  long  years  that  followed,  bringing  fierce  passions 
upon  him  in  his  loneliness,  that  no  soft  voice  now  strove  to 
soothe  or  conquer,  those  came  with  restless  wings  and 
glowing  feet,  huirying  by  in  shame  and  repentance. 

Again  there  rose  before  him  tho  bent  form  and  careworn 
face  of  the  father  whoso  life  he  had  never  understood,  and  whoso 
quiet  endurance  of  their  hard  poverty,  with  its  cold  discomfort 
and  pinched  misery,  it  drove  him  mad  to  see. 

He  remembered  the  time  when  tho  dismal  quiet,  the  dreary 
monotony,  the  still  moumfulnoss  of  tho  old  house  had  fretted 
in  his  reins  like  a  raging  fire.  Again  ho  hoard  the  tick  of 
tho  groat  clock  on  tlio  staircase,  the  shuffling  feet  of  dull  Jean 
at  his  work,  and  the  scratcli,  scratch,  of  his  father’s  pen  across 
tho  paper.  Even  the  wild,  bitter  thoughts  of  those  days,  that 
had  risen  within  him  hko  a  swelling  sea  raging  against  this 
quiet,  came  back  to  him  now  in  a  rolling  tide,  while  a  light 
never  seen  before  pointed  like  a  still  finger  to  all  their  sin. 

The  soft  moonlight  fell  upon  his  bowed  head,  and  glistened 
on  tho  tears  that  rained  down  warm  and  fast  on  his  pale 
cheeks.  Are  tears  childish  ?  Then  happy  is  that  man  who 
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still  beeps  enough  of  the  child  to  be  able  to  weep  and 
repent. 

Bat  now  Jules  Delavoigne  started  from  his  reverie  as  the 
bell  of  a  near  church  struck  the  hour  in  well-remembered 
tones— ten— and  he  had  yet  to  provide  for  the  night's  safety, 
food,  and  rest. 

No  need  now  to  search  a  cunning  way  to  reach  the  street. 
Who  knows  so  well  as  he  the  trick  of  that  long-closed  door  ? 
In  a  moment,  groping  his  way,  he  had  tamed  it  on  its  grating 
hinges  and  passed  out. 

An  hour  afterwards,  Jules,  like  a  trae  Frenchman,  had 
turned  every  circumstance  of  his  position  to  its  best  account, 
and  made  himself  comfortable.  Taught  by  the  adventure  of 
the  night  that  caution  was  necessary,  he  had  resolved  on 
returning  to  the  old  house,  believing  it  a  safer  asylum  than  an 
inn.  He  established  his  quarters  in  the  great  sa/on,  partly 
because  it  contained  a  couch  and  other  pieces  of  faded  furni¬ 
ture,  and  partly  because  it  had  never  been  used  as  a  sitting, 
room  in  the  old  times,  and  was  therefore  haunted  by  fewer 
recollections  than  the  other  rooms.  Moreover,  as  the  windows 
overlooked  the  garden,  they  would  show  no  light  to  the  street 
and  arouse  no  suspicions  of  his  presence. 

Jules  had  brought  to  his  desolate  quarters  a  bottle  of  wine, 
some  provisions  for  a  frugal  supper,  and  some  wood  for  his 
fire.  This  was  soon  lighted,  and  though  it  looked  but  small 
on  that  huge  hearth,  yet  its  crackling  flame  imparted  some 
cheerfulness  to  the  lonely  man  sitting  still  and  thoughtful  by 
its  light. 

The  night  was  bitteiiy  cold,  and  casting  his  eyes  on  the 
hard  couch  that  was  to  be  his  bod,  Jules  wondered  whether  in 
some  recess  of  the  old  house  he  might  And  a  blanket  or  rug, 
which  would  materially  add  to  his  comfort.  He  knew  his 
father’s  bed  was  lying  in  dusty  and  awful  stillness  in  his  room 
close  by,  but  he  could  not  touch  that,  so  taking  the  candle  he 
proceeded  to  search  in  the  other  chambers  for  something  that 
would  serve  his  purpose.  Finding  nothing,  he  at  last  with 
reluctant  touch  laid  his  hand  upon  the  door  of  the  little  room, 
once  his  own  in  boyish  days.  To  his  intense  surprise  he 
found  it  swept  and  garnished,  wood  piled  upon  the  hearth,  a 
trimmed  lamp  upon  the  table,  the  bed  newly  laid  with  snowy 
sheets  and  counterpane,  and  all  the  aspect  of  the  place  as 
warm  and  comfortable  as  though  inhabited  but  yesternight. 

This  mark  of  the  faithful  Jean's  devotion  and  undoubting 
belief  in  his  return  stirred  his  heart  to  its  utmost  depths. 
To  be  thus  remembered  when  he  had  so  cruelly  forgotten 
father,  friend,  and  home,  stung  him  like  a  reproach.  He 
glanced  around  him  with  a  wistful  look,  marking  every  proof 
of  Jean's  care — how  ho  had  arranged  all  the  little  comforts 
still  left  among  the  decayed  furniture,  the  arm-chair,  the  rug, 
the  footstool  by  the  Are,  the  lamp  filled  with  oil  and  placed 
upon  the  table,  all  showing  how  often  he  had  visited  the  old 
house  in  secret,  in  the  never-failing  hope  of  one  day  finding 
his  young  master  there. 

And  the  faithful  heart,  so  true  in  its  service,  was  languishing 
in  prison!  Thinking  of  this,  Jules  refused  to  take  possession 
of  the  comfortable  chamber,  and  carrying  only  a  blanket  and 
the  lamp  with  him,  he  returned  to  the  glimmering  fire  in  the 
desolate  salon. 

A  lonely  man  he  felt  that  night  as  he  sat  cowering  over 
the  flame  that  rose  and  fell  on  the  great  hearth,  while  the 
worn  tapestry  waved  to  and  fro,  with  a  mockery  of  life  in  its 
wan  figures,  and  the  wind  went  sighing  from  chamber  to 
chamber,  like  a  wail  for  the  vanished  and  forgotten  dead  who 
bad  lived  and  loved  within  them.  It  was  a  stormy  night,  and 
a  door  moved  by  the  rough  breeze  slammed  above  with  a 
I  heavy  sound,  awakening  a  hundred  dismal  echoes  that  died 
away,  returned,  and  died  away  again.  Still  Jules  sat  on,  too 
^  busy  with  the  phantoms  of  his  memory  to  heed  the  lonesome 


sounds  around  him.  But  when  a  sadden  lull  in  the  storm  fell 
like  a  quieting  sleep  on  the  old  house,  patting  its  drear  noises 
to  rest,  he  started  and  turned  eagerly  as  the  sound  of  pattering 
feet  distinctly  reached  his  ear.  On  they  came,  apparently 
from  the  very  topmost  stair;  they  stopped,  the  door  was 
gently  stirred,  and  something  passed  within. 

Jules  could  not  restrain  a  certain  rising  horror  os  he 
tried  to  pierce  the  darkness  lowering  at  that  end  of  the 
vast  talon,  and  to  discern  what  had  entered.  But  the 
next  instant  ho  sprang  fi-om  his  seat  as  the  little  grey  cat 
rubbed  against  his  stalwai't  leg,  looked  in  his  face  with  a 
kindly  intelligence  in  her  green  eyes,  and  then  curled  herself 
comfortably  on  the  warm  hearth,  winking  in  the  flame,  and 
lulling  herself  with  the  monotonous  purr  that  cats  love. 

Jules  stroked  the  little  animal,  and  sat  down  a  happier  man. 
Here  was  a  companion  and  a  friend.  He  was  no  longer  lonely, 
and  the  cold  spell  that  had  chained  his  energies  was  broken. 

He  rose,  dragged  the  couch  by  the  fire,  and  threw  himself 
on  it.  And  gazing  now  at  the  wan  figures  in  the  tapestry, 
now  at  the  weird  faces  that  came  of  themselves  into  the  fire, 
and  faded  away  when  the  embers  stirred,  and  sometimes 
watching  the  cat  as  she  lay  blinking  at  the  fliune,  his  eyes 
closed,  opened,  closed  again,  and  sleep  breathed  gently  over 
him,  while  he  dreamed  of  the  quiet  smumer  time  in  the 
German  woods  far  away,  and  Bertha  sitting  by  his  side,  her 
hand  in  his. 

SAINT  VALENTINE  AND  SAIN'f  MARTIN. 

GREAT  many  years  ago  an  aged  bishop  walked  forth 
to  take  the  air,  on  a  fine  spring  morning,  attired  in  the 
full  ecclesiastical  costume  of  that  period,  which  I  don’t 
intend  to  describe,  not  being  particularly  clear  on  the  subject 
myself,  and  the  venerable  man,  being  in  the  habit  of  musing  on 
the  wickedness  of  his  follow-creatures,  was  so  absorbed  in  the 
sorrowful  contemplation  that  he  did  not  perceive  a  person 
coming  towards  him  until  ho  was  accosted  in  a  very  sweet 
voice  as  “  reverend  brother.”  The  worthy  prelate  raised  his 
eyes  and  beheld  another  bishop,  yoimg,  ruddy,  sans  wrinkles, 
bald  crown,  grey  beard — the  clergy  wore  beards  in  those 
days,  though  the  custom  is  now  considered  naughty — and 
bent  shoulders ;  who  did  not  lean  on  his  pastoral  staff,  but 
swung  it  about  in  an  unprelatical,  and,  indeed,  rather  “  some¬ 
body  may  care  ”  sort  of  a  manner ;  and  wore  a  robe  presented  by 
the  younger  ladies  of  his  flock,  with  such  improvements  in  the 
way  of  mystical  colours,  and  shapings,  and  fine  needlework, 
that  the  old  bishop  was  struck  with  envy.  He  did  not  know 
it  was  envy,  however ;  ho  thought  it  was  sorrow  for  the  awful 
degeneracy  of  the  times;  so  he  put  the  feeling  down  the 
right  side  of  his  account,  and  in  a  tone  of  meek  reproach  and 
amiable  superiority  said — 

“  Well,  my  brother,  what  would  you  ?" 

“I  have  just  been  created  a  bishop,  brother,”  said  the 
yomiger  prelate. 

“  So  I  perceive,”  replied  the  elder.  “  The  newness  of  thine 
apparel  speaks  not  as  yet  of  much  work  ” — ^he  thought  this  a 
capital  hit.  “They  do  make  very  young  bishops  now.  It 
was  not  so  in  my  time  ;  but - ” 

“  But  doubtless,”  said  the  younger,  interrupting  him 
though  in  a  humble  tone,  “  we  must  accept  the  burden  laid 
on  ns.  And  we  have  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  profit  by 
the  experience  of  our  older  and  wiser  brethren.” 

The  good  man,  softened  by  this  proper  humility,  forgot  to 
be  angry  at  the  interruidion,  and  repeated,  “What  would  you, 
my  brother  ?”  slightly  waving  his  hand,  as  though  deprecating 
either  the  “  older  ”  or  the  “  wiser,”  possibly  the  former. 

“  When  I  accepted  the  office,  brother,  which  compelled  me 
to  leave  the  obscurity  in  which  I  would  fain  have  con- 
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tinned—”  The  old  bishop  waved  his  hand  again,  and 
slightly  compressed  his  lips,  as  who  should  say,  “  My  good 
sir,  there  is  no  one  present  but  you  and  me,  and  we  know  the 
moaning  of  nolo  episcopari”  upon  which  the  younger  smiled 
and  proceeded,  “  When  I  left  the  care  of  my  humble  flock  for 
amoi-e  extended  sphere  of  usefulness”  (“Better,”  thought  he, 
as  indeed  he  might,  the  expression  having  been  cribbed  from 
a  visitation  address  of  his  own),  “  several  of  the  dear  children 
I  had  watched  over  having  friends  in  the  different  places  I 
must  pass  through,  intrusted  me  with  letters  to  deliver  to 
them  08  I  proceeded  on  my  journey.  I  have  disposed  of  all 
except  one  packet,  and  that  1  find  contains  epistles  to  members 
of  your  flock.  May  I  ask  your  goodness,  brother,  to  take 
charge  of  it,  and  see  that  the  letters  be  duly  forwarded  ?  I 
cannot  linger  fui-ther  on  my  way.” 

“  Assmiedly,  brother.  Yet  this  inditing  of  letters,  with  the 
sending  and  receipt  thereof,  is  a  subject  which  requires 
much  consideration.  It  hath  been  dis.approved  of  by  those 
who—” 

“  Truly,  my  brother,”  said  the  younger  ecclesiastic,  inter- 
inipting  again,  “  I  did  but  follow  an  impulse  of  kindness  in 
undertaking  the  business,  and  not  having  then  the  advimtage 
of  being  acquainted  with  the  wisest  among  our  brelhi’cn,  I 
may  have  erred.  Another  lime  I  shall  know  whore  to  look 
for  counsel.” 

“  Well,  brother,”  replied  the  older,  “  there  is  perhaps  no 
hai-m  done.  Thy  judgment  m.ay  bo  keener  than  thy  looks 
are  shrewd.  Give  mo  the  packet.” 

“I  fear  it  is  rather  large,”  he  said,  producing  indeed  a 
goodly  sized  parcel  But  the  old  bishop  responded  very 
graciously,  “No  matter,  wo  shall  find  messengers,”  and  then 
added,  “  And  what  is  thy  name  ?” 

“Saint  Valentino,”  said  the  yomigor;  “and  thou  art  Saint 
Martin.  I  may  be  unknown,  but  who  does  not  recognise 
thee  ?’’ 

“I  have  hoard  of  thee,  my  brother,”  said  Saint  Martin. 
“  Thou  art  famed  alro.ady  for  youthful  sanctity.  I  will  do 
Ihme  oiTond.  But  stay — what  have  we  here  ?  These  letters 
are  addressed  to  the  youths  and  maidens  of  my  flock ;  and 
one,  I  see,  to  that  very  scapegrace  Britius,  my  pupil  By  tho 
gridiron  of  Saint  Lawrence,  but  I  distrust  these  missives! 
My  office,  however,  gives  mo  authority,  and  I  will  oven  see 
what  are  the  contents  of  those  letters,”  and  he  prepared  to 
open  one  of  them. 

“Nay,  my  brother,”  urged  S.aint  Valentine,  staying  his 
hand,  “  I  premised  they  shoidd  bo  dehvered  unsealed.” 

“  Thou  wert  very  heedless  to  do  so ;  but  a  promise  to  do 
wrong  may  bo  broken.” 

“  If  one  wore  sme  of  tho  wrong,”  replied  S.aint  Valentine. 

“  How !”  exclaimed  Saint  Martin,  “  tho  children  of  tho  flock 
have  secrets  from  their  superior !  the  pupil  receive  a  letter 
unread  by  his  master,  and  not  wrong !  Thou  art  not  well 
instructed  to  thine  office,  my  brother.” 

“I  am  but  an  inexperienced  pastor  indeed,”  said  Saint 
Valentine,  humbly;  “but  I  question  not  thy  judgment  on 
I  these  letters  and  their  owners.  I  me.ont  that  I  could  not  be 
I  sure  I  was  wrong  in  performing  that  which  I  had  pledged 
myself  to.” 

j  This  seemed  to  pose  Saint  Martin  a  little ;  but  presently 
he  said,  “  Thou  hast  pledged  thine  own  word,  thou  hast  not 
I  pledged  mine.” 

j  “  Nay,  but  tho  writers  did  not  know  they  were  to  pass 
I  through  thy  h.ands,”  said  Saint  Valentine, 
j  “  So  much  the  better,”  replied  Saint  Martin.  “  Thou 
needst  not  know  that  I  take  the  hberty,” 

I  “I  acknowledge,  reverend  sir,”  said  Saint  Valentine,  “that 
I  I  had  been  wiser  not  to  have  made  the  promise ;  and  I  bow 
I  before  thy  superior  sanctity,  which  places  thee  above  keeping 


such  obligations.  Nevertheless,  the  writers  of  those  letters 
did  in  gratitude  bestow  on  me  a  trifling  present,  which  I  shall 
presently  lay  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Benedict  as  an  atonement 
for  my  folly,  and  trust  thereby  to  be  absolved.”  Saying 
which  he  drew  forth  a  tolerably  heavy  purse.  Saint  Martin 
held  out  his  hand. 

“It  will  pay  tho  mefsongors,”  said  he.  “This  is  but  a 
poor  diocese,  and  I  cannot  exact  work  from  my  childi-en  with¬ 
out  giving  them  their  hire.” 

“But  the  letter's  must  be  delivered  unopened,”  said  Saint 
Valentino,  keeping  a  pretty  tight  hold  on  tho  pui'se.  “  Re¬ 
member,  for  lack  of  this  offering  I  may  go  unabsolved.” 

“Thou  art  presumptuous,  brother,”  cried  Saint  Martin, 
“recollecting  how  short  a  time  thou  hast  been  in  thine  office. 
I  shall  deal  with  them  as  I  think  fit.” 

“Nay,  then,  I  must  have  them  back,”  said  Saint  Valentine, 
at  the  same  time  making  a  lunge  with  his  staff  at  a  bluo- 
bottlo  that  was  buzzing  past,  but  which — the  staff  I  mean — 
went  alirmingly  near  Saint  Martin’s  nose.  Perhaps  he  meant 
to  remind  him  of  that  story  of  tho  zealous  but  awkw!U'd  slave, 
who  “missed  tho  bluebottle  but  floored  tho  mogul”  Saint 
ilartin,  however,  had  a  spirit  of  his  own,  and  besides  he  may 
not  have  heard  the  story.  He  had  kept  his  temper  until 
now,  although  the  young  mrm’s  conduct,  as  ho  confessed  to 
his  chaplitin,  “  had  been  enough  to  provoke  a  saint but  now 
he  flared  up.  “They  had  little  wisdom  who  appointed  thee, 
Valentine,”  ho  exclaimed.  “  There,  lake  them,  but  not  a  son 
or  daughter  of  my  flock  shall  receive  a  letter  from  tho 
p.icket,”  And,  so  saying,  ho  flung  it  tow.ards  Saint  Valentine, 
and  making  a  stop  forward  accidentally  pushed  it  into  a 
puddle,  and  sot  liis  staff  on  it  Saint  Valentine  first  put  the 
pm'se  into  his  pocket,  and  then  stooping  suddenly  seized  Saint 
Martin’s  staff  with  so  sudden  a  jerk  that  the  reverend  bishop, 
being  unprepared,  measured  his  length  on  the  ground.  Tho 
younger  saint  then  picked  up  the  packet,  and  having  put  it 
also  into  his  pocket  assisted  his  aged  brother  to  rise. 

“  Thou  shalt  suffer  for  this,”  said  Saint  Martin,  shaking  his 
staff  at  him. 

“I  fear  it  is  rather  thou  that  shalt  suffer,”  said  Saint 
Valentine.  “I  grieve  that  I  could  not  have  been  less  rough — 
thou  host  got  a  sprained  ankle.” 

“Not  now  shalt  thou  suffer,”  said  Saint  Martin;  “but 
through  years  of  penance  in  time  to  come;  when  thou 
shalt - ” 

“  Ha,  ha !  ”  laughed  Saint  Valentino,  UTOverently ;  “in  times 
to  come,  old  boy,  on  the  ruins  of  a  house  called  by  thy  name, 
shall  arise  a  stately  building,  where  such  tokens  as  these 
shall  be  offered  in  thousands  on  my  shrine.  Mine !  didst  thou 
boar !  And  the  greatest  in  the  land  shall  take  charge  of 
them  to  send  them  to  their  owners ;  and  a  greater  saint  than 
thou  shalt  stamp  on  each  a  lady’s  head,  that  such  mark  may 
bo  a  pledge  for  its  safety,  and - ” 

“  A  lady’s  head !  Holy  Saint  jVnthony !  ”  s.aid  Bishop 
Martin. 

“Ay,  thou  mayst  bless  thyself  indeed.” 

“  And  a  monastery  of  mine  destroyed  ?” 

“Even  so.” 

“  Tho  latter  days  of  which  wo  have  been  warned,”  said  tho 
venerable  prelate,  as  ho  turned  and  retraced  his  stops,  limping 
a  little  as  he  did  so.  Saint  Valentine  cried,  “Good  day, 
brother,”  after  him  good-humouredly ;  but  ho  vouchsafed  no 
reply,  and  returning  to  his  palace  commanded  a  fast  to  all  hia 
domestics  for  that  afternoon,  by  which  means,  having  got 
them  into  a  right  frame  of  mind,  ho  read  throe  homUies  to 
the  assembled  household  before  vespers. 

Meantime  Saint  Valentine  wont  on  his  way,  and  though 
history  does  not  inform  us  whether  all  tho  letters  arrived 
safely,  it  is  to  bo  hoped  they  did.  As  for  himself,  he  con- 
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tinned  to  repeat  his  prophecy  so  often  for  the  edification  of 
I  others,  that  at  last  he  believed  it ;  and  although  it  is  still  as¬ 
serted  by  some  that  it  was  the  performance  of  an  unwelcome 
miracle  which  led  to  his  martyrdom,  all  well-informed  people 
know  that  it  was  his  obstinate  persistence  on  this  point  which 
caused  him  to  be  denounced  by  his  brethren  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  dangerous  innovator. 

“  But  this  is  not  all  true,”  says  young  lady  the  first,  who 
having  been  ‘‘finished”  the  half  before  last,  has  spent  her 
time  since  in  such  an  assiduous  com-se  of  novel-reading  that 
she  is  not  to  be  taken  in  by  any  romance. 

“  Of  course  not,  dear,”  says  young  lady  the  second,  only  at 
home  one  half,  and  engaged  during  that  time  in  embroidering 
an  altar-cloth  for  presentation  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Noctum ; 
“of  course  not — to  think  of  two  saints  and  bishops  speaking 
in  that  manner — absurd !  ” 

“And  who  does  not  know  that  Saint  Valentine  was  put  to 
death  by  Claudius  in  270,  more  than  forty-six  years  before 
Saint  Martin  was  born  ?  while,  as  for  Saint  Benedict,  he  did 
not  live  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after.  Oh,  the 
ignorant  creature  I”  sa3"s  yoxing  lady  the  third,  returning  to 
school  for  another  half,  and  who  has  just  got  a  prize  in  his¬ 
tory — apostrophising  the  relater  of  this  legend. 

I  assure  you,  however,  young  ladies,  it  is  quite  as  true  as 
any  historical  novel  which  has  been  brought  out  for  the  last 
twenty  years.  Admit  the  little  inaccuracies  in  point  of  dates 
even,  you  have  only  to  suppose  it  a  case  of  “  manifestation.” 
Pray,  could  not  Saint  Valentino  do  what  Mr.  Home's  spirits 
do,  and  the  Brothers  Davenport  ?  I  hope  you  are  not  going 
to  be  as  partiai  in  your  judgment  as  those  unfair  people  who 
convicted  a  poor  old  Irishwoman  of  cheating  because  she  got 
up  a  little  private  spectre  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and  her 
family,  while  all  these  savants  in  London  are  allowed  to  main¬ 
tain  armies  of  ghosts  at  the  public  expense — not  to  mention 
Professor  Pepper,  who  maintains  his  kindly  for  the  public 
amusement.  You  think  the  saints  never  speak  in  that 
manner?  If  Saint  Martin  and  Saint  Valentine  ever  met, 
depend  on  it  that  was  exactly  the  way  they  did  speak,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  the  conversations  in  historical 
novels,  where  the  august  personages  are  made  to  talk  in  a 
manner  in  which  you  may  be  sure  they  never  conversed  in 
their  lives.  What  can  you  say  to  the  fulfilment  of  Saint 
Valentine’s  prophecy?  You  can  scarcely  refuse  to  believe  in 
him  after  that,  especially  when  yon  go  on  believing  in  Dr. 
Humming,  whose  prophecies,  if  they  ever  have  come  to  pass, 
are  certainly  more  obscure  in  the  fulfilment  than  in  the 
revelation. 

“I  wish  we  could  know  more  about  those  letters,”  one  of 
you  replies,  rather  irrelevantly.  Well,  we  have  just  said  we 
know  nothing  further.  We  wish  we  did,  for  we  find  much 
pleasure,  as  we  hope  you  do,  in  writing  or  receiving  a  letter, 
even  though  it  be  not  delivered  by  Saint  Valentine,  and  pity 
sincerely  those  who  may  have  been  disappointed  by  the  loss 
of  one,  and  still  more  those  who  never  get  or  expect  to  get 
one.  Are  there  any  beings  in  the  world  in  this  condition 
now  ? — that  i8,'_in  the  world  of  steam-engines,  sensation  novels, 
and  crinolines.  Is  there  any  one  who  never  expects  a  letter 
even  on  the  14th  of  February  ?  Can  any  state  of  loneliness 
be  greater  than  theii-s?  But  perhaps  the  fault  is  chiefly 
their  own.  Many  a  relative  and  friend  (?)  have  left  their  side 
to  whom  no  letter  was  ever  written,  and  who  thus  were  allowed 
to  be  lost,  lost  to  them,  in  the  wide  stream  of  life  down  which 
they  have  both  been  voyaging.  One  can  fancy  a  person 
living  in  this  condition — an  old  bachelor,  we  will  say,  for  I 
believe  far  fewer  women  arrive  at  this  state  of  isolation. 
Once  he  was  one  of  a  noisy  nursery  population,  then  of  a 
noisier  schoolroom  community.  Long,  long  ago  all  the  merry 
rosy  brothers  and  sisters  separated  to  travel  their  several 


roads  in  life.  Long,  long  ago  all  the  schoolmates  parted  to  do 
their  various  work  in  the  world.  He  was  busy  with  his  share 
of  it,  and  he  wrote  but  seldom.  First  one  companion's  letter 
was  loft  unanswered,  then  a  brother’s  or  a  sister’s  was  laid  by 
for  a  “more  convenient  season,”  which  never  came,  then 
some  friends  or  relatives  migrated  to  a  still  farther  distance 
from  home,  and  addresses  were  lost,  then  many  themselves 
gave  up  writing,  seeing  what  rare  and  scanty  replies  they 
got.  And  so  he  sits  by  his  fireside,  or  -walks  forth  to  his 
business  or  his  engagements,  a  solitary  man,  and  thinks, 
sometimes,  he  should  Uke  to  know  something  of  those  he  once  j 
knew  so  well ;  hut  it  is  years,  yeai-s  since  ho  and  they  con-  | 
versed  familiarly,  and  years  too  since  they  talked  on  paper  of 
familiar  people  and  familiar  subjects;  and  were  ho  to  write 
now  he  should  not  know  what  to  say;  and  so  he  hies  on 
without  doing  so.  Ho  has  a  dull  companionship  with  a  few 
acquaintances  brought  together  by  the  chances  of  busino.^s  or 
amusement,  who  associate  from  habit — a  companionship  that 
grows  narrower  as  one  and  another  drop  off,  unregrettod  by 
the  survivors.  And  then  he  too  will  go,  after  a  long  life,  in 
which  he  has  had  no  one’s  sympathy,  no  one’s  love,  and  no 
one’s  gratitude. 

Letters  a  bore !  Yes,  we  have  heard  people  say  so.  Lot 
them  look  at  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  and  say  what  the  life 
of  that  man  and  woman  is,  when  ago  is  creeping  on,  who  get 
no  letters,  who  have  never  made  it  worth  while  for  one  of 
all  those  whom  they  have  met  and  parted  with,  for  one  of 
their  fellow-labourers  in  this  busy  hive,  to  write  to  them. 
Reflect,  all,  on  what  it  is  to  bo  such  a  unit  in  this  complex 
network  of  humanity  as  that  within  all  the  space  it  covers 
there  is  not  one  soul  which  owns  affinity  with  you  in  your 
hopes,  fears,  joys,  or  sorrows,  or  claims  it  from  you  in 
theirs. 

To  be  sure  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  get  a 
great  many  more  letters  than  they  want  to  got,  even  ajwrt 
from  those  unrefroshing  little  inclosures  which  your  papii 
receives  at  Christmas.  Publishers  and  editors  are  hardly 
treated  in  this  respect,  and  must  certainly  often  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  give  a  conceited  or  an  impatient  coi-respondent  the 
reply  made  to  the  gentleman  who  swore  he  “found  it  no 
hardship  verses  to  indite,”  namely — 

“  That  I  believe,  my  friend,  we  oaths  don't  need  them : 

The  hardship  is  tor  those  who  have  to  read  them.'* 

Also,  one  can  -  imagine  a  zealous  young  Anglican  or 
Evangelical  clergyman  a  little  in  dismay  at  the  nmnber  and 
size  of  the  epistles  he  gets  from  those  female  theologians  of 
his  flock  anxious  to  air  their  opinions  on  the  Rubric, 
the  Thirty-Xine  Articles,  nonconformity  to  the  world,  and 
Bishop  Colenso.  There  is  a  slight  sameness,  too,  in  trades¬ 
men’s  circulars  which  renders  them  by  no  means  enlivening 
to  any  one  who  may  be  the  recipient ;  for  every  one’s  wine, 
tea,  French  shawls,  or  superbly-fitting  coats  being  of  the 
very  best  and  cheapest,  there  is  no  scope  for  the  powers  of 
either  imagination  or  comparison.  There  is  one  useful  sug¬ 
gestion,  however,  in  these,  which  if  some  friends  would  act 
on,  their  letters  would  be  much  more  agreeable  than  even 
they  are  at  present.  Illegible  writing  is  tantalising  enough 
in  any  part  of  a  letter,  but  in  none  more  annoying  than  in  the 
address,  which  is  sometimes  so  ill-written  os  to  be  quite  use¬ 
less  as  a  direction  to  the  person  who  has  to  reply.  All  per¬ 
sons,  therefore,  not  writing  a  perfectly  clear  hand,  who  have  a 
permanent  residence,  or  a  permanent  address,  ought  to  have 
the  same  printed  at  the  top  of  the  paper  they  use  in 
writing  to  their  friends,  as  a  tradesman  has  on  the  circulars 
he  distributes  to  his  customers.  Setting  aside,  however, 
peers,  >LP.’s,  publishers,  editors,  and  other  great  ones  of  the 
land,  there  are  few  sensations  pleasanter  than  those  brought 
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j  by  tho  sound  of  the  postman’s  knock,  and  the  banding  in  of 
his  wares.  Whether  it  bo  only  a  note  of  invitation  to  spend  a 
social  evening  with  a  friend  who  loves  our  companionship,  or 
I  an  acquaintance  who  really  wishes  to  oblige  us,  or  a  letter 
which  brings  intelligence  of  the  welfare  of  those  far  away, 
but  near  in  love,  tho  little  packet  brings  pleasure.  And  if 
grief,  deep  grief,  does  sometimes  follow  tho  “  opening  of  tho 
seal,”  lot  us  i-omember  how  much  of  many  things  woi-so  even 
than  grief  wo  are  spared  by  this  facility  of  commimication — 
the  wearing  anxiety,  the  tortm-ing  imcortainty,  tho  hopidoss 
longing,  tho  blank,  depressing  ignorance,  tho  long,  long, 
weary  waiting !  It  seems  almost  impossible  now  to  realise 
I  tho  state  of  society  when  post-offices  wore  not,  and  all  tho 
loves  and  confidences,  hopes  and  fears  of  parted  friends,  luid 
to  bo  tiTisted  to  the  uncertainty  of  “  private  hands it  oven 
seems  difficult  at  this  time  to  believe  in  tho  period  when  a 
penny  stamp  did  not  frank  a  letter  to  any  part  of  our 
British  Isles.  Possessing  it,  wo  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
tliink  of  cheap  postage  as  a  very  small  boon.  If  so,  an  hour’s 
I  conversation  on  tho  subject,  with  half-a-dozen  elderly  friends, 
will  teach  us  to  value  our  blessings.  Wo  shall  hear  of 
I  families  and  friends  separated,  never  to  meet  again,  first 
becoming  strangers,  and,  finally,  losing  all  knowledge  of  each 
!  other’s  existence,  not  always  through  selfish  abstraction,  but 
I  i)Ocauso  correspondence  was  too  expensive,  and  worse,  too 
uncertain.  We  shall  hoar  of  days  of  grief,  and  yeai-s  of 
mourning  for  tho  supposed  death  of  a  beloved  and  long 
unseen  child,  through  wont  of  moans  to  discover  tho  false¬ 
hood  of  report.  Of  others,  dreary  years  of  helpless  pining 
for  nows  of  one  who  is  pining  too  to  know  something  of  those 
he  left  so  far  away.  Nay,  even  at  tho  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  has  not  many  a  letter  containing  a  timely  gift,  or  a 
timely  payment,  in  a  period  of  household  distress,  been 
handed  back  with  a  sigh,  which  showed  the  contents  were 
suspected,  because  “  there  was  no  money  to  pay  tho  po.st  ?” 
lias  not  many  a  child  been  too  late  to  see  a  dying  parent, 
because  the  letter  which  brought  the  demand  for  his  pi-esonco 
an'ived  wlftn  there  was  no  one  within  “to  pay  tho  post’/” 
Has  not  many  a  parent  put  off,  until  he  was  past  doing 
it,  tho  sending  of  his  last  message  of  love  and  counsel  to  an 
absent  child,  because  “  it  was  so  expensive  to  pay  tho  post  ?” 
Have  not  perplexities  in  business,  complications  in  family 
affairs,  and  misunderstandings  between  friends,  resulting  in 
pecuniary  embaiTossments,  in  quarrels,  in  offences,  in  useless 
coi'o  and  trouble,  and  in  imnatural  dislike  and  resentment,  all 
arisen  from  endeavours  to  save  “  the  cost  of  tho  post  ?”  And 
all  this  is  now  but  a  thing  to  wonder  at  while  we  aflSx  to 
our  lettoi-s  the  little  token  which  takes  them  safely  over  so 
many  miles  of  sea  and  land. 

“But  what  did  people  in  those  times  do  on  Valentine’s 
Day  ?”  Well,  they  wrote  valentines,  those  who  could  write, 
or  some  of  them ;  and  they  received  valentines  who  “  could 
pay  tho  post.”  But  this  payment  was  a  drawback.  Did 
any  gentleman  before  despatching  tho  effort  of  genius  which 
ha<l  so  severely  taxed  his  brains,  or  the  specimen  of  deco¬ 
rative  art  which  had  laid  a  contribution  on  his  purse,  re¬ 
member  that  his  lady-love  was  not  very  rich  ?  If  ho  did,  no 
doubt  he  paid  the  post.  Did  any  lady  recollect  that  her 
“  valentine”  (not  knowing,  of  course,  who  might  be  the  sender 
of  tho  missive)  might  hesitate  between  the  price  of  that  or  a 
cigar  ?  If  so,  I  hope  she  did ;  but  I  fear  she  did  not  pay  the 
post.  Under  any  circumstances,  valentines  are  much  plea¬ 
santer  things  when  tho  letter-canior,  after  banding  them  in, 
has  not  to  wait  in  the  passage  until  he  is  “paid  the  post or, 
if  ho  makes  a  demand,  twopence  is  about  its  extent. 

If  any  are  inclined,  after  this,  to  doubt  tho  veracity  of  our 
legend  of  the  bishops,  it  should  be  placed  among  those 
stories  of  which  we  may  say  if  it  is  not  true  it  ought  to  be ; 


such  as  the  burning  of  tlie  cakes  by  King  iVlfred,  the  watch-  I 
ing  of  a  spider’s  efforts  to  fasten  its  web  by  Robert  Bruce,  | 
the  order  of  “Up,  Guards,  and  at  them!”  by  tho  Duke  of  | 
Wellington,  and  tho  capture  of  Badajos  by  captain  everybody 
of  every  regiment  in  tho  British  service.  If  St.  Valentine  ■ 
did  not  foretell  tho  advent  of  Rowland  Hill  and  the  jienny 
postage,  ho  should  have  done  so,  that’s  all ;  and  if  ho  did,  I 
am  inclined  to  suspect  that,  with  an  eye  to  busino.ss  as  well 
os  to  tho  gratification  of  a  littlo  spite  against  St.  ^lartin,  he 
facilitated  tho  break  up  of  his  monastery  iu  St.  Jlartin’s-le- 
Grand  by  a  few  judicious  “  manifestations”  in  tho  refectory,  , 
and  “  rappings”  in  tho  colls  (clearly  indicative  of  the  coming  I 
postman).  '  I 

“  If  you  don’t  know  what’s  good  for  you,  old  follow,”  ho  ' 
said,  “  I’ll  teach  you.  You’re  not  aware  what  a  rich  I'cvenuo 
my  votaries  are  to  bring  you  yet,  you  stupid  old  ‘slow 
church  r  but  I'll  ‘  turn  the  tables’  on  you  for  these  little  i 
lettei’s  you  Hung  in  tho  gutter.”  And  so  tho  poor  monks  | 
had  their  dinners  spoiled,  and  their  rest  disturl)cil,  until  they  I 
were  fain  to  evacuate. 

There  are  many,  however,  whoso  contributions  help  to  I 
form  that  tangled  skein  which  has  to  be  unravelled  now  at 
St.  Martin’s-lo-Grand,  who  never  send,  and  never  expect  to  : 
get,  a  valentine ;  and  while  they  aro  rejoicing  in  tho  penny 
post  facility  for  sending  more  rational  or  more  prosy  com¬ 
positions,  as  the  case  may  be,  let  them  take  a  hint  or  two  ! 
respecting  those  stune  contributions.  , 

First,  let  your  letters  on  business  be  short,  and  your  letters  j 
to  friends  long.  Your  business  cori'espondcnt  likes  to  got  at  ' 
the  point  as  quickly  as  possible  ;  your  friend  does  not  like  to  I 
bo  dismissed  with  a  few  linos  of  “  great  haste,”  “nothing  to  | 
say,”  and  “  kind  regards.” 

Secondly,  see  that  you  do  come  to  tho  point,  a  thing  women  ' 
especially  are  very  apt  to  foi'get,  although  their  “  business”  (?)  ■ 
letters  in  general  are  some  piges  too  diffuse.  { 

Thirdly,  avoid,  if  you  can,  leaving  out  tho  most  important  ' 
part  of  your  subject,  or  tho  inclosure  rcfeiTod  to,  lost  you  j 
have  to  wTite  a  second  letter  after  your  first  epistle  has  been 
despatched,  and  which  lost  letter  always  comes  too  late  to 
repair  tho  blunder  caused  by  the  original  omission. 

Fourthly,  after  your  letters  are  written,  never  leave  them 
about  for  any  one  who  pleases  to  take  to  tho  post. 

Fifthly,  when  about  to  start  on  a  journey,  or  to  change  your  ! 
residence,  don’t  write  a  letter  requiring  an  immediate  reply, 
and  forget  to  say  whore  your  con'espondent  is  to  direct  that 
answer  to. 

And  lastly,  whenever,  on  account  of  tho  distance  between 
you  and  your  friend,  you  have  to  put  a  stamp  of  more  value 
than  “  a  copper’’  on  your  letter,  remember  that  both  the  boon 
of  on  international,  an  ocean  penny  postage  is  yet  to  be  j 
desired,  and  pray  devoutly  that  so  groat  a  measure  of  value, 
possessing  all  elements  of  good  and  none  of  bad,  may  not  long 
be  unfulfilled. 

- ♦ - 

A  Savino  Clause.  —  Madame  do  Stael's  daughter,  tho 
Baronesk  de  Broglie,  was  an  extraordinai-y  beauty.  Her 
charms  made  such  an  impression  on  Prince  Talleyrand  that, 
in  contemplating  them,  he  was  often  deficient  in  his  atten¬ 
tions  to  her  highly-gifted  mother.  One  day,  being  on  a 
party  of  pleasure  on  the  water,  she  was  determined  to  con¬ 
found  him,  and  put  this  question  : — “  If  our  vessel  were  to 
bo  wrecked  by  a  storm,  which  of  us  would  you  strive  to 
save  first,  mo  or  my  daughter  ?”  “  Madam,”  instantly  replied 
Talleyrand,  “with  the  many  talents  and  acquirements  you 
possess,  it  would  be  an  affront  to  you  to  suppose  that  you 
cannot  swim ;  I  should  therefore  doem  it  my  duty  to  save 
the  baroness.” 

_ 1 


A  HISTORY  OF  LACE* 

THTS  is  essentially  a  woman’s  book ;  more,  it  is  a  lady’s 
book ;  and  this  is  its  chief  fault.  The  history  of  anything 
■which  baa  formed  and  forms  an  article  of  trade,  and  ■which 
has  taxed  the  in^vention  of  artists  and  machinists  to  increase 
its  beauty  and  value,  should  not  be  intended  merely  as  a 
record  for  the  curious  to  study,  but  rather  as  a  guide  for 
modem  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to  consult ;  yet  that  this 
work  in  its  present  form  can  ever  be  anything  except  a  study 
for  the  curious  is  impossible.  Its  high  price,  and  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  lette^ress  being  in  French, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  Italian,  are  decisive  of  its  destination 
being  the  drawing-room  table,  and  not  the  bookshelf  of  the 
BoUtary  cottage  lace-maker,  or  of  the  intelligent,  active 
mistress  of  the  industrial  school,  where  alone  it  could  be 
useful  Alone,  for  the  days  are  past,  never,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  return,  when  women  sacrificed  health,  sight,  and  mental 
cultivation  to  attain  excellence  in  some  decorative  art  for  no 
practical  purpose.*  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  we  find  ladies 
who  are  content  to  spend  their  fives  in  doing  some  sort  of 


work,  “lovely”  and  valualde  while  the  fashion  lasts,  “odious” 
and  certainly  eompletcly  valueless  when  the  fashion  has  passed 
away.  But  they  nie  now  the  exceptions ;  and  tho  “  vone- 


Boue  or  Bobbin  (1598). 

Marguerite  ot  Navarre— Mary  Stuart. 

rable”  Mrs.  Delany’s  cut  paper  flowers  and  shell-ornamented 
candelabra  would,  if  the  good  lady  existed  at  tho  present 
day,  obtain  her  no  more  credit  for  her  industry  than  admirtt- 


mm 


Dakcarlian  Lace. 


tion  for  their  beauty.  Anything,  however,  for  which  even 
the  caprice  of  fashion  has  created  a  general  demand,  can  be 
put  to  tte  practical  use  of  bread-earning ;  and  as  lace,  cei^ 
tainly,  since  its  first  invention,  has,  with  a  very  few  temporary 

checks,  been  always  in  de-  _ 

mand,  and  consequently 
always  one  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  resources of  every 
country  where  it  has  been 
noiade,  a  book  purporting 
to  give  any  information 
on  the  subject  should  be 
placed  within  reach  of  the 
industrial  classes.  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  publishing  such 
a  volume  as  this  must 
be  ve^  great  The  “  get 
up,”  in  trade  phrase,  is 
handsome,  and  the  cost 
of  the  illustrations  alone 
must  have  been  consider¬ 
able.  Still,  as  the  work 
is  one  of  those  which  are  ^ 

never  expected  to  be  I'emunerative  to  tho  author,  but  must 
have  been  engaged  in  as  a  labour  of  love,  it  is  a  pity  that  the 

Marston^^^*^  of  Lace."  By  Mra  Bury  PaUlser.  (Ik>w,  Son,  and 


lady  did  not  make  up  her  mind  to  a  little  further  sacrifice  of 
money  by  publishing  it  at  a  lower  price  in  its  present  shape,  or 
else  of  taste  by  producing  it  in  a  less  luxurious  form.  Another 
very  serious  defect  is  that  “the  history  of  lace"  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  lost,  as  it  wore, 
in  a  history  of  the  ward¬ 
robes  of  tho  royal  and 
noble  personages  who  have 
patronised  it.  True,  tho 
chief  interest  any  book  of 
the  sort  can  possess  for 
the  general  reader  must 
be  in  the  glimpses  it 
contains  of  the  manners, 
modes,  and  habits  of  a 
former  period,  as  well  as 
in  tho  Uttle  peeps  at  do¬ 
mestic  history;  but  the 
main  object  ought  never 
to  be  sacrificed  to  these,  or 
even  encumbered  by  them, 
as  is  tho  case  here.  A 
further  fault,  too,  may 
be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  letter-press:  a  fault  in 
plan — namely,  the  placing  as  foot-notes  a  large  portion  of 
tho  matter  which  properiy  belongs  to,  and  ought  to  have 
been  contained  in,  tho  body  of  the  work.  In  tho  writing  or 
compiling  of  histories  and  all  works  ■which  implied  research, 
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as  well  as  in  philosophical  treatises,  this  mode  of  patting 
the  mateiiols  together  was  formerly  practised  largely, 
often  with  a  mistaken  idea  that  it  looked  “  learned but 
good  sense  and  good  taste  have  long  pronounced  it  a  de¬ 
formity.  In  a  writer  it  marks  an  igninrance  of,  or  inaptitude 
for,  the  mere  work  of  book-making;  and  to  the  reader  there 
is  a  clumsiness  about  it  which  is  intolerable ;  nor  docs  it 
cause  inconvenience  merely  wliile  a  book  is  in  course  of  being 
read.  Lot  any  one  attempt  giving  a  digest  or  resunie  of  a 
book  so  arranged,  and  ho  will  find  that  the  additional  diffi- 
culty  to  the  memory  and  other  faculties  required  for  its 
onalysation  is  very  great. 

But,  whatever  writers  may  think,  it  is  pleasanter  to  re¬ 
viewers  to  praise  than  to  blame ;  and  t^re  is  much  to 
be  praised  in  this 
lady’s  book.  Pos¬ 
sibly  a  “  history 
of  lace”  may  be 
a  very  uninterest¬ 
ing  thing  to  a 
great  majority  of 
the  world  in  gene¬ 
ral ;  but  all  who 
are  prepared  by 
taste  or  necessity 
to  take  a  pleasure 
in  the  st^y  will 
bo  gratified  by  the 
research  displayed 
in  the  present 
volume,  and  by 
the  correctness 
and  beauty  of  the 
illustrations.  Evi¬ 
dently  no  pains 
have  been  spared ; 
and  this  is  no 
small  merit,  on 
the  principle  that 
“whatever  is 
worth  doing  at  all 
is  worth  doing 
well,”  and  a  very 
good  principle  it 
is.  Carelessness  is 
not  to  be  tolerated 
in  any  business 
or  work  engaged 
in,  however  trivial 
they  may  appear. 

For  the  individual 
accuracy  of  the 
authoress's  state¬ 
ments,  and  the  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the 
documents  quoted, 
of  course  her  own 
word  must  bo 
taken ;  and  it  is 
not  probable  that 
the  subject  has 
engaged  sufficient 
attention  to  enable 
any  person  either 
to  contradict  or  Honlton 

confirm;  but  the 

I  book  boars  so  much  evidence  of  patient  investigation  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  mistakes,  if  any  there  bo,  are 
trifling,  and  may  have  been  quite  unavoidable. 

Some  of  the  really  useful  facts  to  be  learned  from  this 
“history,”  or  interesting  questions  to  bo  considered,  are- 
first,  what  lace  actually  is ;  secondly,  what  are  the  requisites 
for  producing  it  in  perfection;  and  thirdly,  what  prospects 
there  are  at  present  of  extending  its  manufacture  and  in¬ 
creasing  its  value  as  a  remunerative  employment  in  our  own 
country.  For  the  first,  “lace,”  we  are  informed,  “is  of  two 
sorts,  pillow  and  point”  Pillow  is  worked  entirely  on  the 
cushion,  the  pattern  and  ground  being  produced  at  the 
same  time.  Point  has  the  pattern,  or  parts  of  the  pattern, 
worked  either  with  a  needle  or  on  the  cushion  first  then 
joined  together  by  various  stitches  forming  the  ground. 


Pillow  is  sometimes  correctly  called  bone  or  bobbin  lace ;  but 
it  appears  that  the  distinction  has  never  been  very  nicely 
observed  either  by  lace- workers  or  lace-traders — naany  sorts 
which  are  really  pillow  or  bobbin  lace  being  called  point,  on 
account  of  some  peculiarity  in  the  stitch  or  pattern.  This  is 
a  thing  not  very  generally  known ;  a  great  number  of  people, 
although  seeing  wearing  Honiton  and  other  laces  made  in 
the  latter  way,  and  remembering  their  ppandmothers’  stores 
of  “  Brussels,”  being  under  the  impression  that  all  real  lace 
is  made  wholly  on  a  cushion.  Xor  is  it  an  unimportant  thing 
to  know,  as  an  ignorance  of  it  has  led  to  a  contempt,  or,  at 
least,  indifference,  occasionally  for  various  beautiful  fabrics, 
the  exquisitely  fine  and  rich  point  and  guipure  (a  sort  of 
point),  made  in  the  South  of  Ireland  by  means  of  crochet- 

work  sprigs  jmned 
by  a  Brussels 
ground,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

The  requisites 
for  producing  lace 
in  perfection  are 
the  dexterity  and 
the  taste  of  the 
workers  and  the 
goodness  of  the 
material.  There 
are  many  beauti¬ 
ful  fabrics  towards 
the  production  of 
which  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  that 
t  le  mere  <^ia- 
t  ve  shonld  poe- 
Bcss  anything 
m  >re  than  mecha- 
ncid  dexterity. 
But  in  lace  the 
worker  must  have 
some  artistic 
talent,  even 
t'lough  supplied 
with  designs,  for 
any  one  can  per- 
eaive  that  devia¬ 
tions  from  the  de- 
s'gn  are  easily 
m  ide,  and  that 
tie  slightest  de¬ 
viation  by  aperaon 
of  no  taste  may 
spoil  the  whole 
piece  of  workman¬ 
ship,  while  an 
alteration  by  a 
person  possessed 
of  it  may  be  a 
valuable  improve¬ 
ment.  Again, 
there  are  many 
arts — wood-car  V- 
iog,  for  example 
—  in  which  the 
material  to  be 
used  comes  in  its 
raw  state  into  the 
hands  of  the  work¬ 
man  ;  whereas  the  material  used  in  lace-making  is  itself  a 
manufactured  article,  and  therefore  requires  not  only  to 
have  been  good  in  its  raw  state,  but  to  bo  in  its  finished 
condition  as  perfect  as  skill  and  care  can  make  it. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  lace  trade  in  this  country,  they 
cei'tainly  do  not,  judging  from  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser’s  boo^  seem 
very  brilliant.  Of  many  places  in  England  where  it  w.as 
formerly  made  in  large  quantities,  wo  find  it  stated  that  “  the 
lace  trade  has  died  out,”  while  throughout  the  whole  of  Scot¬ 
land  it  has  declined  altogether.  Nor  is  this  state  of  things 
to  be  much  regretted  if  the  information  is  quite  correct 
concerning  those  places  whore  it  is  still  made — mimely,  that 
“  a  good  lace-maker  may  earn  from  tenpence  to  a  shilling  per 
Jag.”  But  in  this,  it  is  to  l)e  hoped,  there  may  be  a  trifling 
mistake,  as  it  is  not  pleasant  to  reflect  that  of  the  large  prices 


Hecblln.  (Qneen  Chariotte.) 

exhibited  in  the  London  shops  to  contemplate  the  poor  lace- 
maker  bending  from  morning  to  night  over  her  weary  task 
for  tenpence  a  day. 

From  among  the  illustrations,  we  give  those  of  seven  sorts 
of  laces,  ancient  and  modem.  The  first,  a  specimen  of  a  very 
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given  for  English  lace  so  small  a  sum  finds  its  way  to  the 
persons  engaged  in  the  arduous  work  of  making  it  and  so 
great  a  profit  to  the  dealers.  It  can  scarcely  be  agreeable  to 
a  lady  purchasing  or  wearing  any  of  the  beautiful  specimens 


pour  mettre  k  des  coUetz.”  It  will  scarcely  be  considered  a 
pretty  lace  now,  but  may  bo  looked  at  with  some  curiosity, 
especially  as  mention  of  it  is  also  found  ns  having  lx)en  among 
the  articles  furnished  to  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland  in  1547. — 
Two  samples  of  old  Mechlin,  only  remarkable  because  one  of 
them  belonged  to  Queen  Charlotte,  with  whom  Mechlin  was 
a  favourite  lace. — A  coarse  sort  of  lace  made  hy  the  women  of 
Dnlecarlia,  sewn  on  their  caps,  and  of  which  wo  are  told  that, 
although  highly  starched,  it  is  never  washed,  for  fear  of 
destroying  the  “  cofifee-colourcd"  tint,  which  it  appears  is  as  | 
much  prized  now  by  the  Swedish  mstics  ns  it  was  by  fashion-  | 
able  English  ladies  in  the  last  century. — Finally,  iwttems  of  i 
modem  English  lace — the  “Buckinghamshire  point,”  tho 
„Bedfordshiro  plaited  lace,”  and  tho  “Honiton  guipure.”  j 
This  last  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen,  and  is  an  improve-  I 
ment  on  the  former  mode  of  mtdcing  Honiton  lace,  which  was  | 
chiefly  by  the  application  of  Honiton  sprigs  upon  bobbin-net.  | 
Wo  quof^  Mrs.  Palliser’s  account  of  the  present  stylo  in  our  i 
last  number.  ! 


Buckingham  Point  Trolly.  (French  Empire,  ISul.) 

Black  Lace. 

old  bone  or  bobbin  lace,  is  taken  from  a  pattern-book  pub¬ 
lished  at  Montbeliard  in  1598.  The  first  mention  of  this 
lace  is  in  an  inventory  of  expenses  of  Marguerite,  Queen  of 
Navarro,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  in  1545,  where  there  is  an  entry 
of  “  vi.  livres’’  for  “  soixante  aulnes,  fine  dantelle  do  Floranco 


Plaited  Lace.  (Bedford,  18SL)  A  variety  on  the  Old  Maltese. 

(iireat  improvement,  1862. 

Very  pleasant  is  it  to  know  that  the  authoress  has  herself 
taken  much  interest  in  tho  improvement  of  the  Devonshire 
lace  by  procuring  for  the  lace-makers  new  patterns  of  flowers, 
insects,  and  other  natural  objects;  and  though  some  of  “tho 
women  contemptuously  rejected  tho  new  designs,”  saying 
“  they  had  had  their  patterns  for  forty  years  and  more,  and 
they  were  as  good  as  anybody’s,”  yet  others  received  them 
gladly,  and  were  delighted  at  their  own  success  in  imitating 
them:  and  also  that  in  consequence  of  this  movement  an 
exhibition  of  Honiton  lace,  “  the  designs  strictly  after  nature,” 
was  held  at  the  Annual  Agricultural  Show  at  Clifton  this 
year,  when  prizes  to  the  amount  of  100/.  were  given.  Tho 
exhibition  was  highly  successful,  and  procured  from  a  lady 
always  the  first  in  every  good  work — our  dearly  and  worthily 
beloved  Queen — an  order  for  a  considerable  amount  of  lace 
made  from  a  design  by  Miss  Cecilia  Marryat,  and  which  is 
now  in  course  of  fabrication.  If  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  book  | 
should  induce  other  ladies  of  artistic  taste  to  follow  her 
example,  and  by  thus  increasing  the  beauty  of  the  designs 
raise  the  price  of  the  poor  lace-maker’s  earnings,  it  will  not 
be  without  its  use. 


Mart  Mortuum. — Sir  William  Daws,  Archbishop  of  York, 
was  fond  of  a  pun.  His  clergy  dining  with  him  for  the  first 
time  after  he  had  lost  his  lady,  he  told  them  he  feared  they 
did  not  find  things  in  such  good  order  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  time  of  poor  Mary;  and,  looking  extremely  sorrowful, 
added  with  a  deep  sig^  “  She  was  indeed  Mari  Pacificum  /” 
A  curate,  who  pretty  well  knew  what  she  had  been,  said, 
“Ay,  my  lord,  but  she  was  Mari  Mortuvm  first!”  Sir 
WiUiam  promoted  him  to  a  valuable  benefice  within  two 
months  from  that  time. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

GREAT  msny  trousseaux  are  being  made  in  Paris  just 
now,  as  man-iagos  usually  take  {dace  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries  before  the  beginning  of  Lent.  Brides'  dresses  are, 
genei-ally  speaking,  very  simply  trimmed.  One  wo  saw  the 
other  day  was  of  white  satin  with  a  very  long  train.  It  was 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  border  of  swansdown  four 
inches  deep.  The  same  border,  but  half  that  width,  was 
placed  round  the  neck  and  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeves, 
which  were  narrow  and  quite  fitting  to  the  wrist.  Round  the 
'  waist  there  was  a  very  deep  band  of  white  satin,  fastened 
I  with  a  high  pearl  buckle,  and  two  long  lapels  hanging  down 
I  in  front.  The  coififure  was  com]>osed  of  orange-flower  mixed 
with  white  lilac,  forming  a  low  diadem  over  the  forehead  and 
a  cache-peigno  at  the  back,  but  nothing  at  the  sides.  The 
hair  was  ananged  in  thick  bandeaux,  brushed  off  from  the 
forehead  at  the  sides,  and  leaving  the  ears  uncovered,  and  at 
the  back  in  three  drooping  bows,  over  which  fell  the  delicate 
sprigs  of  the*  white  flowers.  The  veil  was  very  large,  com¬ 
pletely  covering  the  head,  coming  down  os  far  as  the  waist  in 
front,  and  nearly  down  to  the  feet  behind.  It  was  of  plain 
tulle,  with  a  deep  hem,  and  rounded  off  at  the  comers.  For 
the  evening,  a  skirt  of  white  tulle  trimmed  with  flounces  of 
Honiton  lace  was  prepared  to  wear  over  the  white  satin,  and 
there  was  a  low  body  with  draiwries  of  tulle  and  lace. 

Among  the  dresses  of  the  trousseau  we  noticed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

A  dress  the  material  of  which  was  composed  of  alternate 
stripes  of  havanmih-coloured  silk  and  bright  plaid  velvet 
The  skirt  plain,  with  a  cable  gimp  cord  round  the  Isjttom. 
The  botly  high  and  plain,  fastened  in  front  with  a  row  of 
plaid  velvet  buttons,  and  a  pointed  band  of  plaid  velvet,  Swiss 
fashion,  with  a  large  bow  behind  and  wide  ends  romided  off 
at  tho  bottom. 

A  dress  of  fawn-coloured  silk,  with  a  double  skiri ;  the 
upper  is  as  long  as  tho  under  one,  but  cut  out  in  deep  scallops. 
In  each  scallop  there  is  a  hirgo  bomiuit  embroidered  in  silk 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  dress,  and  all  the  scallops  are  edged 
with  a  deep  button-hole  stitch.  Tho  under-skirt  is  quite 
plain,  and  only  shows  in  tho  intervals  between  tho  scallops. 
There  are  two  bodies  to  this  dress,  ene  for  the  daytime  and 
one  for  the  evening.  The  first  is  plain  and  high.  The  epau¬ 
lettes  have  a  rich  trimming  of  gimp,  with  the  long  hiuiging 
ornaments  called  aujuiUettei ;  on  the  left  side  thi-eo  handsome 
gimp  coi-ds  are  fastened  fi-om  the  epaulette  to  one  of  the 
buttons  on  the  front,  forming  a  very  pretty  and  fashionable 
trimming.  The  second  Iwdy  is  low,  and  made  with  cross¬ 
pleats  edged  with  a  full  of  black  lace. 

A  dress  of  blue  velvet,  tho  skirt  quite  ]>lain,  forming  a  very 
long  train  behind.  The  Iwly  low,  with  a  bortho  of  tulle  and 
blonde.  This  dross  can  also  be  worn  during  the  day  without 
the  low  body,  and  with  a  short,  tight-fitting  paletot,  fastened 
down  the  front  with  square  pcai’l  buttons.  It  is  edged  all 
round  with  a  narrow  border  of  gielx),  which  is  also  placed 
round  the  neck  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  tho  sleeves. 
With  a  bonnet  to  match  this  makes  a  most  elegant  toilet. 

Tho  tiTivelling-dress  was  of  green  French  poplin,  with  a 
paletot  of  tho  same.  Both  the  dress  and  paletot  were  trimmed 
with  a  border  of  sable.  The  hat  was  of  grey  felt,  with  a 
narrow  border  of  peacock’s  feathers,  a  black  aigrette,  and  a 
small  voiletto  embroidered  and  fringed  with  jet  beatls.  The 
muff  was  of  green  velvet,  lined  with  white  quilted  satin  and 
edged  with  sable. 

Tho  robe-de-chambre  was  made  of  pearl-grey  cashmere 
lined  with  quilted  silk ;  it  had  three  deep  pleats  at  the  track, 
and  was  open  in  front  and  fastened  with  a  cord  and  tassels. 
It  was  trinmied  all  round  with  a  wide  border  of  white  satin 
embroidered  in  point  liusse  with  a  handsome  Oriental  pattern 
in  a  variety  of  bright  colours. 

A  handsome  black  silk  dress  was  made  with  the  mousque- 
taire  coat  with  a  square  basque  at  the  back,  divided  in  the 
middle  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet  On  each  width  of 
the  skirt  there  was  an  ornament  of  leaves  cut  out  in  black 
velvet  and  piped  all  round. 

There  were  three  evening  dresses.  The  first  was  of  white 
i  giize-do-Chamb^ry.  The  skirt  was  trimmed  with  two  deep 
I  flounces  of  black  lace ;  above  tho  first  and  between  the  two 
I  there  was  a  narrow  border  of  double-pointed  Vandykes  com- 
I  posed  of  tiny  rouleaux  of  giecn  satin ;  imder  tho  second  lace 
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flounco  there  was  a  small  box-pleated  flounce  of  the  material 
of  tho  dress,  bound  with  green  and  with  a  pointed  piece  of  j 
green  satin  ribbon  between  each  pleat.  The  low  b^y  was  I 
made  with  cross-pleats  of  white  tulle  and  a  fall  of  black  lace,  I 
edged  at  tho  top  with  the  same  trimming  of  green  satin  ribbon  { 
03  tho  skirt.  The  sleeves  were  foimcd  of  a  double  bouillon  | 
of  white  tulle,  with  a  flounce  of  black  lace  over  tho  second,  i 
and  bows  of  gi-eon  satin  ribbon.  j 

The  second  had  an  under-skirt  of  white  satin ;  the  upper 
skirt  was  of  white  tulle,  trimmed  with  flounces  of  white 
blonde,  edged  at  the  top  with  a  naiTow  border  of  white 
marabout  feathers.  There  was  a  very  small  bodice  of 
white  satin,  alwvo  which  appeared  tho  white  tulle  hotly,  j 
which  came  up  a  little  higher,  and  was  aiTanged  in  bouillons  { 
and  edged  round  the  top  with  a  ruching  of  tulle.  Tho  sleeves  , 
were  composed  of  bouillons  of  wliite  tulle.  | 

The  thirtl  was  much  simpler.  It  had  an  under-skirt  of  ^ 
blue  silk  trimmed  with  two  thick  ruches  of  blue  crape,  and  ' 
a  second  skirt  of  blue  crape  trimmed  round  tho  edge  with  a 
similar  ruche.  This  second  skirt  was  much  shorter  than  tho 
first,  and  was  caught  up  on  the  left  side  with  a  pearl  brooch 
with  long  pendent  ornaments.  The  body  was  made  with  , 
cross-pleats  of  blue  velvet  and  a  fringe  of  pearls.  It  was  j 
very  low,  and  a  chemisette  of  pleated  white  tulle  was  worn  I 
inside.  A  few  strings  of  pearls  in  tho  hair  wore  tho  only  i 
ornaments  to  Ix)  worn  with  tills  tasteful  dress.  i 

The  other  coiffures  prepared  for  the  bride  were  very 
beautiful.  To  wear  with  tho  white  dress  trimmed  with 
green  satin  ribbon,  tho  headdress  was  composed  of  a  wide 
]>lait  of  some  very  soft  gieen  shining  material.  In  front 
there  were  two  bows  made  of  finest  gold  thread,  imitating 
gold  hair,  and  fastened  with  a  few  sprigs  of  delicate  green 
loliago.  At  the  back  there  were  two  drooping  bows  of  tho 
same  gold  hair  fulling  with  tho  ends  of  the  plait  and  a  few 
long  leaves.  Tho  plait  was  also  ornamented  hero  and  there  ( 
with  small  tassels  of  pure  crystal  fastened  with  gold  bonds.  | 

This  mwle  of  imitating  bows  of  hair  with  fine  spun  gold  is 
tho  greatest  novelty  in  this  winter's  fashions.  Tho  first 
coiffure  of  this  kind  was  worn  by  tho  Empress  Eugenio  at 
one  of  the  fetes  given  on  tho  occasion  of  the  now  year.  It  ; 
was  composed  of  bows  and  curls  of  spun  gold,  arranged  in  a  | 
wreath  of  variegated  foliage  with  crystal  dewdrops.  The  | 
shoit,  crisp  curls,  called  frisons,  which  are  now  so  fashionable,  i 
are  also  made  of  spun  gold.  Wo  noticed  them,  especially,  | 
arranged  at  the  back  and  front  of  a  coiffure  composed  of  a  i 
wreath  of  frosted  mos.s,  with  delicate  leaves  of  crimson  velvet. 

But  to  return  to  tho  headdresses  we  were  describing.  That  | 
which  was  intended  to  wear  with  tho  white  satin  and  tulle  i 
dress  was  one  of  the  small  Louis  XV.  wreaths,  also  in  groat  ' 
favour  just  now.  It  was  a  very  small  round  corenet  of  roses,  i 
intended  to  be  placed  on  one  side  of  the  head.  The  same  are  j 
very  pretty  for  young  ladies,  when  made  of  blue  forget-me- 
nots  an-angod  with  their  leaves,  or  of  pink  and  white  daisies ; 
but  roses  arc  more  generally  chosen  for  this  sort  of  coiffure, 
and  the  coronet  is  often  fastened  on  with  a  bow  of  blue  ribbon 
in  tho  Pomixidour  style.  There  are  so  many  different  ways  i 
now  of  dressing  tho  hair  that  a  great  variety  of  coiffures  is  ! 
reiiuired.  The  large  flowers  and  loaves  which  look  as  if  they  ! 
were  all  covered  over  with  frosted  snow  are  much  in  vogue. 

A  gi-oat  deal  of  foliage,  especially  tho  long  leaves  of  water-  i 
plants,  is  mixed  with  one  or  two  flowers  in  tho  headdress ; 

08,  for  instance,  one  large  frosted  moss-rose  in  front  and  one 
over  tho  chignon  at  tho  back,  joined  together  at  the  sides  by 
delicate  sprigs  of  leaves  and  buds,  with  a  few  long  drooping 
leaves  and  grasses  lianging  in  tho  neck.  Another  sort  of 
coiffure  consists  of  a  small  puff,  much  lower  than  fonnorly, 
foi-merl  of  leaves  and  flowere.  Butterflies  and  other  insects 
are  still  worn  as  much  as  over ;  tho  newest  kind  are  .the 
snowy  huttci-flioa,  which  really  look  as  if  they  were  covered 
with  snow;  they  are  white,  with  a  few  stripes  of  brilliant 
red  or  purple.  Crystal  beads,  which  look  Uke  congealed 
dewdrops,  are  also  invariably  seen  in  all  wreaths  and 
bouquets. 

The  now  bonnets  that  are  m.ade  at  this  season  of  the  year 
are  generally  of  satin  or  tulle,  with  velvet  trimmings,  os 
these  can  bo  worn  on  to  Eiistcr.  For  young  ladies,  nothing 
is  more  suitable  than  a  bonnet  of  blue  or  pink  satin,  arranged 
in  long  bouillons,  with  a  cachc-peiguc  of  velvet,  and  a  plaited 
diadem  of  the  same  in  front.  For  married  ladies,  the  mara¬ 
bout  or  grebe  trimmings  are  very  fashionable,  and  will  most 
probably  bo  woni  all  tho  spring.  We  have  noticed  a  very 
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I  pretty  bonnet,  the  crown  of  which  was  entirely  composed  of 
I  the  tips  of  hUck  feathers  arranged  as  fnr.  The  front  was  of 
I  bine  Telvet,  and  there  were  bows  of  bine  relvet  at  the  back ; 

the  strings  were  also  of  bine  Telvet,  edged  with  a  trimming 
I  of  black  feathers,  which  is  a  rery  new  and  effective  style. 
The  bow  must  be  made  beforehand,  of  conrse,  and  fastened 
underneath  to  the  bonnet  with  a  hook  and  eye. 

Another  bonnet  was  of  pearl-grey  satin,  arranged  in  long 
bouillons,  with  a  diadem  of  crimson  velvet  in  front,  and  pen¬ 
dent  ornament  of  jet  beads ;  at  the  back  there  was  a  bow  of 
wide  crimson  velvet  mixed  with  black  lace.  The  strings 
were  of  crimson  velvet. 

Another  was  made  of  pink  satin  arranged  in  three  long 
double  pleats  on  the  top,  with  a  cache-peigpie  formed  of  plaits 
of  black  velvet  ribbon  in  the  shape  of  a  plaited  chignon  of 
hair,  and  a  bow  with  long  ends  falling  down  in  the  neck. 
Pink  satin  strings  and  roses  inside. 

I  For  a  yonng  girl,  a  bonnet  of  blue  silk  plush,  the  crown 
^  and  brim  all  in  one,  with  a  cache  peigne  of  blue  velvet  and  a 
branch  of  white  moss-roses  inside.  Blue  satin  strings. 

I  For  a  bride,  a  bonnet  with  the  crown  of  white  spotted  tulle 
i  arranged  in  bouillons ;  the  front  of  white  chenille  velvet,  cut 
I  out  in  scallops  at  the  back,  and  embroidered  all  round  with  a 
I  border  of  white  beads,  a  fringe  of  white  bugles  round  the 
I  brim.  Two  small  marabout  feathers  on  the  left  side  of  the 
i  crown,  a  sprig  of  white  azaleas  inside,  and  white  velvet 
'  strings. 

I  For  wtilking-dresses  the  fur  borders  are  decidedly  the  most 
fashionable.  They  have  also  been  very  generally  adopted 
for  children’s  dresses.  During  the  cold  frosty  days  little 
French  girls  are  seen  in  the  Tuileries  with  bright  blue  and 
scarlet  frocks,  palotots,  and  muffs  trimmed  with  swansdown 
or  the  grey  squirrel  fur.  Their  frocks  are  very  short,  and 
the  drawers  are  not  made  long  enough  to  show  under  the 
skirt,  so  that  their  high  kid  boots  trimmed  with  cords  and 
tassels  are  entirely  seen.  Very  yonng  children  wear  small 
boots  with  gaiters.  Their  hats  are  generally  made  of  grey 
felt,  with  a  bonier  of  feathers  and  aigrette.  The  Russian 
costume  is  much  worn  by  little  boys  of  from  six  to  eight 
years  old  this  winter.  It  consists  of  jacket  and  knicker¬ 
bockers  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  fur.  Palotots  trimmed 
with  the  same  are  worn  both  by  little  girls  and  boys. 

Very  pretty  pelisses  for  babies  are  made  of  blue  cashmere, 
and  trimmed  round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  and  cape  with  a 
handsome  pattern  in  jmnt  liusse  with  white  silk ;  sometimes 
a  small  qn.antity  of  white  silk  braid  is  mixed  with  tho  em¬ 
broidery  for  the  thicker  outlines  of  tho  pattern. 

The  white  muslin  cravats  so  much  worn  last  year  are  gone 
out  of  fashion,  but  the  new  cravats  are  ma<le  in  the  shape  of 
large  bows  in  front.  They  are  quite  straight  at  the  back. 
For  the  collars  and  cuffs  to  wear  with  high  dresses,  Irish 
guipure  and  Valenciennes  are  the  most  fashionable  kinds  of 
lace;  they  are  generally  arranged  over  coloured  ribbon  or 
velvet  The  sleeves  of  dresses  being  so  narrow,  and  no 
longer  slit  open  at  the  bottom,  the  under-cuffs  are  only 
trimmed  upon  the  high  wristbands.  The  lace  jacket  without 
sleeves  is  in  great  favour  this  winter  for  the  evening,  and  is 
worn  not  only  over  low  dresses  but  also  over  bright  light  silk 
dresses,  and  looks  very  well  for  a  dinner  toilet.  For  yonng 
ladies,  we  have  seen  some  very  pretty  dresses  of  gaze-de- 
Chamb^ry,  with  broad  pink  or  blue  and  white  stripes,  and 
wide  sashes  of  the  same  edged  all  round  with  a  quilling  of 
pink  silk.  Tho  bodies  are  made  with  cross-pleats  of  the 
same  material  and  a  fall  of  white  blonde. 

The  now  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  no  longer  rounded  at 
the  comers,  but  square  again.  They  have  deep  open-work 
hems,  and  some  device  or  other,  suck  as  a  butterfly,  a  bee,  or 
a  bird,  embroidered  in  colours  in  each  comer.  These  are 
for  the  daytime,  of  course ;  for  tho  evening,  white  embroidery 
and  lace  are  always  more  distingue.  The  same  kind  of  small 
detached  patterns,  such  as  birds,  insects,  or  flowers,  are  em¬ 
broidered  on  tho  comers  of  morning  linen  collars  and  cuffs. 
A  narrow  edging  of  guipure  or  Valenciennes  lace  is  often  put 
on  all  round  the  edge. 

The  Judge  collar  and  cuffs,  which  we  illustrated  some  time 
since  in  our  ScPTLEiffiNT  pages,  are  still  much  worn  by 
Parisian  ladies.  They  also  frequently  have  their  collars  and 
cuffs  embroidered  with  their  crests,  monograms,  and  initials ; 
but  this  fashion  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  adopted  amongst 
Englishwomen — at  all  events,  not  for  the  present. 

Since  the  skating  season  has  commenced  in  Paris,  black 


velvet  hats  trimmed  with  fur  have  boon  more  than  ever  in 
vogue.  To  take  off  the  sombre  appearance  which  this  stylo 
of  headgear  is  thought  by  some  to  possess,  very  bright- 
coloured  hair-nets  are  worn,  tied  with  coloured  ribbons,  and 
in  many  instances  ornamented  with  coloured  beads.  One  of 
the  prettiest  Parisian  novelties  we  have  lately  heard  of  is  a 
channing  addition  to  a  young  lady's  toilet  in  the  shape  of 
floral  necklaces.  These  necklaces  young  ladies  can  make 
for  themselves,  and  can  arrange  them  in  colours  best  suited 
to  their  complexions.  The  foundation  of  the  necklace  is  com¬ 
posed  of  ribbon  velvet,  to  which  rosettes  of  narrow  velvet  or 
small  roses  are  attached  at  regular  distances.  If  black 
velvet  be  selected,  then  pink  rosettes  or  roses  should  be 
chosen ;  if  blue  velvet,  wliite  roses,  and  so  on.  Tho  necklaces 
may  be  worn  tacked  round  the  top  of  a  high  bodice,  or  look 
prettily  put  on  with  a  low  dress.  Glove  ornaments  to  corre¬ 
spond  are  frequently  added. 

At  another  page  of  our  Magazine  our  readers  have  found 
a  paper  upon  Letters,  and  the  Legend  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
large  house  in  St.  Martin’s-le-6rand.  The  great  annual  sending 
of  those  missives  which  have  for  their  end  either  the  praise 
or  ridicule  of  all  those  “endearing  young  (or  old)  charms" 
with  which  we  are  all  familiar  enough  in  ourselves,  is  a  part 
of  tho  nation’s  social  life — newspapers  would  say  an  institu¬ 
tion.  Endless  are  the  devices,  numberless  the  patterns,  legion 
the  modes,  expressed  in  modem  valentines,  and  Mr.  Rimmel, 
of  tho  Strand,  is  never  far  from  tho  front  in  anything  ho 
undertakes  for  tho  delectation  of  the  senses  of  smeU  or  sight. 
We  have  just  received  from  him  a  charming  little  bouquet — 
that  word  expresses  our  meaning  beat— of  valentines,  for 
there  are  flowers  beautifully  designed  and  painted,  and  they 
have  perfume  and  odours  sweet  as  well  The  flowers  being 
raised  disclose  pretty  little  affectionate  verses — under  tho 
Moss-Rose,  thus,  there  lies  Love’s  declaration;  under  the 
Hawthorn,  Hope  ;  and  under  Ivy,  Affection’s  self  doth  beam 
in  lines  from  “  Lalla  Rookh.”  There  exists  a  refinement  of 
thought  and  manipulation  in  these  pretty,  very  pretty,  things 
which  should  induce  many  a  “lad  to  buy  him  such  charming 
trifles  wherewith  to  present  his  lady.”  , 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

FmBT  FionnE. — Bonnet  of  blue  plusli,  trimmed  with  velvet, 
studded  with  mother-of-pearl,  these  bands  appearing  to  hold 
up  a  white  feather  fringe,  which  takes  the  place  of  a  curtain. 
Dress  of  blue  silk,  trimmed  with  velvet  of  different  widths 
and  handsome  Algerian  tassels.  Tho  bodice  is  high  and 
round-waisted ;  it  is  trimmed  with  a  broad  cmssway-piece  of 
velvet,  and  very  tiny  velvet  to  imitate  a  square  bodice  and 
chemisette.  Tho  sleeves  are  also  trimmed  with  velvet.  Tho 
broad  velvet  trimming  on  the  skirt  is  cut  on  tho  cross  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  having  any  pleat  in  it ;  it  reaches 
about  half-way  down  tho  skirt  in  front,  where  it  terminates 
in  points  and  tassels,  and  behind  it  simulates  a  long  square 
basque  trimmed  across  with  tassels.  The  bottom  of  the  skirt 
is  ornamented  with  bands  of  velvet  with  two  puffings  of  silk 
between.  This  velvet  need  not  bo  cut  on  tho  cross-way  of 
tho  material,  the  ribbon  velvet  answering  every  pmpose.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  the  skirt  is  put  on  almost 
plain  in  front,  the  fulness  being  arranged  on  the  hips  in 
large  flat  pleats.  To  obtain  this  appearance  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  widths  well  gored  and  the  skirt  sloped  at  the 
bottom  as  well  as  at  the  top. 

■  Second  Figure. — Bonnet  of  white  terry  or  a  pretty  dove- 
colour  velvet,  trimmed  with  rose-coloured  velvet  falling  in 
long  ends  behind.  A  row  of  black  lace  is  put  on  in  tho  place 
of  a  curtain,  and  a  velvet  plait  surmounted  by  two  feathers 
is  arranged  inside.  Tho  dress  is  composed  of  dove-coloured 
silk  (*oie  failUy,  trimmed  with  crossway  bands  of  cerise 
velvet,  loops  of  the  same  coloured  ribbon  velvet,  and  gimp 
ornaments.  This  dress,  which  is  so  new  and  pretty,  has  a 
high  bodice,  with  collar  and  revers  in  cerise  velvet,  and  the 
bodice  crosses  very  much  over  the  front,  somewhat  in  the 
fashion  of  a  double-breasted  coat.  Tho  points  of  the  revers 
are  held  down  by  gimp  buttons,  and  all  the  seams  are  piped 
with  cerise  velvet.  The  waistband  is  made  of  velvet,  fastened 
with  a  mother-of-pearl  buckle.  The  sleeves  are  narrow,  and 
edged  and  trimmed  with  cerise  velvet,  and  narrow  bands  of 
velvet  form  epaulettes.  The  skirt,  which  is  very  much  gored, 
has  very  little  fulness  round  the  waist,  and  is  put  on  ^most 
plain  in  front  There  are  two  very  large  pleats  behind,  which 
are  covered  by  two  rosettes  in  cerise  velvet,  and  tho  fulness 
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is  chiefly  given  to  the  skirt  by  moans  of  these  y>loats.  A 
crossvray  band  of  velvet,  narrow  at  the  top  and  increasing 
towards  the  bottom,  is  placed  down  the  front,  whore  it  is 
roimded  off  tunic  fashion.  Velvet  loops  are  arranged  in  every 
pleat  of  a  deep-fluted  flounce  measuring  six  inches  wide. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
supplies  paper  modoL,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
toilettes  illustrated  in  this  plate  at  the  following  prices : — 
Blue  silk  dress  complete,  including  bodice,  sleeve,  and  gored 
skirt,  5s.  6d. ;  bodice  and  sleeve,  3s. ;  dove-coloured  silk  dress, 
5s.  fld. ;  bodice  and  sleeve,  ds.  A  flat  pattern  to  cut  from  is 
included  in  the  piice. 

THE  COLOURED  PLATE 

OP  THK  NKWrar  PARISIAN  COIFFURES  AND  LAMES’  HATS. 

1.  Coiffure  Marquise. — The  hair  is  parted  twice  behind 
and  three  times  in  front.  It  is  arranged  in  three  rolls  ou 
each  side,  and  a  frisetto  is  placed  inside  each  roll.  Tiny 
frizzed  curls,  which  are  usually  made  of  artificial  hair,  are 
pinned  in  just  above  the  forehead.  The  ends  from  the  three 
rolls  in  front  are  collected,  and  help  to  form  the  bows  and 
rolls  seen  at  the  back  of  the  head.  A  thick  plait,  which  is 
also  usually  made  of  artificial  hair,  is  placed  down  one  side  of 
the  head,  and  a  branch  of  roses  the  other,  whilst  a  single  rose 
is  fastened  in  the  right  side  in  front 

2.  Crimson  Velvet  Hat,  trimmed  with  ermine,  suitable 
for  carnage  wear. 

3.  Front  of  the  Coiffure  Marquise. 

4.  Chapeau  Melon  in  brown  felt  trimmed  with  peacock's 
feathers  and  a  green  parrot's  head. 

5.  Louis  XV.  Three-Cornered  Hat  in  block  velvet,  edged 
with  crimson  velvet,  and  trimmed  with  a  long  white  feather. 

G.  Coiffure  Empire. — This  style  of  hoaddres.s,  although 
very  new,  calls  to  mind  one  of  the  headdresses  of  the 
First  French  Empire,  but  it  is  decidedly  more  graceful.  The 
hair  is  tamed  off  the  foi'choad  in  front  and  tied  behind.  It 
is  then  divided  in  thme;  with  two  of  the  ends  two  long 
bows  are  made ;  with  the  third  a  kind  of  twist  is  arrangott 
fastened  by  moans  of  very  long  hair-pins  in  the  shape  shown 
in  our  coloured  plate.  A  bunch  of  frizzed  curls  is  placed  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  coiffure  is  completed  by  artidcial  grasses 
and  pearls  mixed  with  velvet. 

7.  Coiffure  Mireille. — This  fiuicy  headdress,  so  suitable 
for  a  young  lady,  is  composed  of  thick  plaits  behind,  and 
tumed-bock  bandeaux  in  front.  The  hair  is  parted  down 
the  centre  of  the  head.  The  front  hair  is  rolled  over  friscttes, 
and  three  false  curls  are  pinned  in  securely  at  the  top ;  the 
back  hair  is  divided  in  three,  is  mixed  with  long  frisettos, 
and  is  formed  into  throe  thick  plaits  fastened  by  an  orna¬ 
mental  comb  into  three  htindsome  loops.  Two  velvet  rosettes 
studded  with  gold  are  placed  one  on  each  side,  and  ends  of 
velvet  fall  down  the  neck,  fastened  by  ornamental  phis.  A 
tulle  lappet  may  be  added  at  pleasure  to  this  coiffure. 

8.  Casquette  of  Gret  Felt,  the  border  edged  with  jot, 
and  trimmed  with  scarlet  velvet  and  black  feathers.  Bows 
and  ends  of  black  velvet  are  placed  behind. 

THE  CUT-OUT  TISSUE  PAPER  PATTERN"  OF 
VELVET  JACKET,  WITH  SCARLET  REVERS. 

Arranged  in  velvet,  with  cashmere  revers,  and  trimmed 
with  jet  and  gimp,  this  jacket  makes  a  most  elegant  gamient. 
The  shape  will  be  at  once  seen  from  our  illustration;  it  is 
neither  tight  nor  loose,  but  just  clings  sufficiently  to  the 
figure  to  Iks  graceful;  it  will  consequently  bo  found  a  very 
convenient  model  for  both  married  and  single  ladies.  A 
decidedly  novel  feature  in  this  jacket  pattern  is  the  open 
basque  telxind  with  revers.  To  correspond  with  this  each 
front  of  the  jacket  is  turned  back  for  revers  in  the  same 
style  where  the  notch  is  seen.  The  pattern  can,  however,  be 
arranged  in  three  different  wa3’s — without  revers,  with  the 
revers'in  front  only,  or'with  revers  both  back  and  front.  When 
the  first  mode  of  aiTangement  is  preferred,  then  the  pattern 
has  simply  to  bo  put  together.  When  the  revers  in  front  is 
liked,  it  is  placed  on  each  corner  of  the  jacket,  and  the  basque 
behind  is  joined  all  the  way  down.  When  revers  are  liked 
both  behind  and  before,  the  basque  should  be  left  open  as  far 
08  the  waist,  the  two  pieces  slightly  folded  back,  and  cut  off 
level  with  the  basque,  thus  forming  the  back  revers.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  composed  of  7  pieces: — 1,  the  front;  2,  the  back; 


3,  the  side-piece  ;  4,  THE  UPPER  PORTION  OF  SLEEVH,  the  U.NDER 
PORTION  being  indicated  by  pricked  holes ;  5,  CUFF  for  sleeve  ; 
G,  COLLAR;  7,  revers  FOB  THE  FRONT.  There  being  many 
ladies  who  might  object  to  the  open  basque  beliind,  we  have 
given  the  pattern  for  a  straight  basque — that  is  to  say,  closed 
all  the  way  down,  and  the  back  cut  out  without  a  seam  down 
the  centre.  Those  who  like  the  open  basque  can  easily  re¬ 
produce  it  by  turning  back  the  basque,  and  sloping  off  the 
jacket  to  this  shape. 


Velvet  jacket  with  scarlet  revers.  the  paper  pattern  for  cutting  It  out 
being  included  in  this  Number. 


Made  in  merino,  this  jacket  would  bo  very  stylish.  The 
revers  should  then  be  composed  of  silk  or  plush. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  March  Number  of  the  Englishicomaiis  Domestic 
Magazine'  will  he  included — 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  of  a  Chinese  Worh-Dasket. 

An  enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

The  Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  the  Almansor  Jacket, 
Child's  Dress,  Skate-Bag,  Foot-Warmer,  and  Pear-shaped 
Pincushion. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Largi  Pages,  equal  to 
thirty-two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated 
with  Nets  and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework  of 
every  description  ;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays, 
Reviews,  New  Music,  Im  Mode,  and  Pai  is  Neivs. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  MagnificerU  Coloured  Design  for  a  Blue  Velvet  Hanging 
Pincushion,  Embroidered  in  Beads. 

Aral  a 

Song  by  a  favourite  composer,  printed  on  music-paper  sepa¬ 
rately  from  the  Magazine.  The  title  of  the  Song  is,  ''And 
Wilt  i'hou  be  my  Wife  t  he  said,"  written  by  W.  B.  B.  Stevens; 
set  to  music  by  J.  W.  Cherry,  composer  of  the  popular  ballad, 

“  Shells  of  Ocean." 
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The  Englishivomaii  8  Conversazione. 


Cffnbtrsajww. 

Lydia  conmlta  as  on  the  importent  subject  of  wedding  etiquette. 
Piesse  to  remember  tiint  the  bride's  famil;  generally  provide  the 
j  wedding  breskfost,  end  thst  he  hss  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
arrangements.  He  may  ask  any  of  bis  friends  to  the  wedding— aiways 
supposing  he  has  first  of  ali  submitted  their  names  to  his  Queen,  and 
!  received  her  royal  assent  Of  course,  be  bays  the  ring ;  but,  equally  of 
^  course,  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  on  bis  part  to  say,  “  Dulcy,  my 
dear  [Dnleinea  is  the  supposed  name  of  the  lady],  I  want  to  measure 
your  finger  for  the  wedding-ring.”  Such  conduct  would  be  atrocious. 
He  must  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  taper  finger  without  any 
show  of  measuring.  The  bride  may  send  white  gloves  to  the  brides¬ 
maids,  but  ttiqueUt  mo  lomjfr  rrquirft  that  glares  should  be  girem  to  the 
guests.  The  wedding  favours  are  distributed  to  the  servants  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  service,  and  the  bridesmaids— 

I  shyly  and  demarel.v,  solemnly,  in  fact,  as  though  they  were  binding 
I  crape  scarves— pin  tbe  rosettes  to  the  coats  of  the  bridegroom's  men. 

At  tbe  wedding  breakfast,  the  clergyman  who  has  united  tbe  happy 
I  pair  sits  near  to  them,  as  if  he  was  contemplating  his  work.  He  is  not 
'  expected  ex qjgrio  to  preach  a  sermon;  all  the  speech- making —and  there 
should  not  be  much  of  it— is  arranged  in  the  following  order: — Health 
.  of  bride  and  bridegroom  by  an  old  friend  of  the  family— thanks  by  the 
:  bridegroom — health  of  the  bride's  parents — thanks  by  the  bride's  po — 

I  ditto  bridegroom's  parents— thanks  by  bridegroom's  pa — the  brides- 
j  maids  by  a  gay  young  bachelor — thavks  for  the  ditto  by  another  gay 
I  young  bachelor— everybody  by  somebody — thanks  by  everybody.  The 
I  clergyman  may  have  his  turn,  but  not  be  too  long. 

Bertha  is  in  great  perplexity.  We  all  know  the  celebrated  case— 

”  Qin  a  body  meet  a  body 
Coming  through  the  rye. 

Gin  a  body  kiss  a  body, 

I  Need  a  body  cry?” 

'  The  case  submitted  to  us  la,  if  a  gentleman  meet  two  ladies,  is  he  to 
1  bow  twice- give  them,  in  fact,  a  bow  apiece- end  not  a  mistletoe  bough 
'  to  either  f  It  is  optional  He  must  kou-tou  (as  the  Chinese  say)  once ; 
he  may  repeat  it  as  often  as  he  pleases.  It  is  not  proper  for  a  lady  to 
ask  a  gentleman  to  walk  home  with  her  when  she  is  alone ;  and  it  is 
very  rude  to  pass  a  gentleman  with  whom  she  is  on  friendly  terms,  and 
take  no  notice  of  him.  Tbe  rule  is,  that  the  superior  should  recognise 
;  the  inferior.  Obviously,  woman  is  man's  superior;  hence  it  becomes 
her,  if  he  deserves  it,  to  recognise  the  subordinate  creature. 

Axhie  JosEPiiixE  is  very  auxious  to  try  Mr.  Banting's  system:  she 
'  has  heard  much  of  it,  but  cannot  get  any  information  on  the  subject 
We  believe  Mr.  Banting  is  very  willing  to  supply  bis  directions  to  all 
inquirers;  but  the  principle  he  adopts  is  that  of  abstaining  from  all 
fat-forming  diet  He  waves  his  wand  as  Sancho's  physician  waves  it 
over  the  well-spread  board  of  Barataria— the  loaf,  the  hot  roll  and  the 
fresh  butter,  cool  and  tempting,  disappear;  the  eggs,  that  seem  to  cry, 
“  Come,  eat  me,"  are  swept  off ;  the  rich  soup  is  borne  away ;  the  splen¬ 
did  salmon  follows  the  soup;  if  you  must  eat  pfitd,  you  must  leave  the 
crust  and  all  but  plain  meats  must  be  avoided.  Tbe  biscuits  beloved, 
the  macaroni  on  which  we  doat  alike  make  unto  themselves  brings 
and  fiy  away;  but  we  may  drink  Seltzer-water  and  light  wines,  avoid¬ 
ing  beer  as  poison  Better  do  all  this,  or  whatever  Mr.  Banting  may 
.  advise,  if  you  resolve  on  losing  your  embonpoint  than  adopt  the  rude 
I  remedy  of  vinegar.  Young  ladies  have  been  known  to  drink  a  glass 
of  vinegar  every  morning:  the  result  has  been  disease  and  death. 
Early  rising  is  an  excellent  prescription  for  the  reduction  of  corpulency; 
walking— good  long  walks,  and  good  long  rides,  are  also  excellent 
Discretion  in  eating,  moderation  in  sleep,  and  plenty  of  exercise — these 
are  safe  remedies. 

Mixhie  enters  boldly  on  tbe  subject  of  dress,  and  pleads  earnestly 
for  the  restoration  of  two  items  of  English  costume  now  almost  ignored. 
“  All  who  are  over  twenty  years  of  age,”  she  says,  “  will  remember  how 
charmingly  elegant  our  young  girls  looked  some  twelve  or  more  years 
ago,  when  they  walked  about  in  brilliantly  snow-white  trousers,  worn 
long  enough  to  reach  the  feet,  and  generally  even  partially  hiding  the 
instep.  This  pretty  fashion  was  in  vogue  full  forty  years ;  and  though 
girls  now  universally  wear  trousers,  they  are  unfortunately  almost 
always  out  of  sight"  YTe  regret  that  we  should  have  to  disagree  with 
so  zealous  and  enthusiastic  an  advocate,  but  we  cannot  help  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  the  fact  of  the  trousers  being  out  of  eight  is  in  our  opinion 
a  great  advantage.  We  have  no  liking  for  bloomerism,  even  in  the 
bud,  and  however  graceful  snow-white 

“Trousers  furled 

Around  the  prettiest  ankle  in  the  world" 


“exquisite  smallnass"  to  the  “feet  peeping  from  beneath  them;"  but 
we  question  both  their  modesty  and  their  grace.  Mixxit  holds  to 
the  opinion  that  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  with  a  skirt  reaching  only 
half-way  below  the  knee,  and  “coquetUshly  displaying  with  maiden 
pride"  her  snowy  continnaUons,  is  a  spectacle  that  favourably  contrasts 
with  a  fine  tali  girl  attired  in  the  present  fashioa  We  are  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  but  it  is  a  question  which  mothers — and  daughters  if  allowed 
a  voice  in  the  matter— will  decide  for  themselves.  What  will 
“  mammas"  say  to  the  following  ? — ^Tbe  costume  has  the  advantage  of 
"making  girls  in  their  teens  look  even  younger  than  they  are;"  a 
result  which  “might  be  esteemed  desirable  by  those  whose  daughters 
are  growing  too  fast."  [On  a  similar  ground  might  it  not  be  desirable 
to  keep  young  gentlemen  of  sixteen  in  knickerbooker  suits?]  “Pray 
let  our  girls,"  says  Minhik,  “  remain  children  a  little  longer."  Youth 
evidently  depending  on  white  trousers.  “  Let  them  not  be  so  demure 
and  so  womanlike,  but  go  back,  at  least  in  costume,  to  a  younger  style 
of  dress.” 

Another  matter  to  which  Uihhib  calls  attention  is  that  of  shoes  and 
sandala  Now  we  hold  that  boots  are  really  much  more  comfortable, 
and  in  all  respects  more  sightly.  We  are  called  on  to  remember 
how  proudly  we  ourselves  wore  them,  but  fail  to  recall  the  period. 
We  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  tbe  slippers  being  down  at  heel,  of 
the  sandals  breaking  at  inconvenient  seasons ;  of  our  insteps  being 
chilled  with  the  cold  winds,  and  our  feet  soaked  with  a  pelting  shower. 
We  are  prepared  to  stand  in  our  boots — so  shall  our  daughters — ^boots 
fitted  for  all  weathers,  all  seasons,  for  in-doors  and  out-of-doors,  for  the 
promenade,  ay,  and  a  carpet  dance— boots  in  which  our  girls  shall  foot 
it  as  deftly  as  Mintie's  in  their  shoes  and  sandals. 

Oexevieve.— The  young  lady  whose  conduct  is  described  in  your 
poem  really  acted  very  foolishly— 

“As  a  marble  statuette  pale. 

As  motionless  and  still. 

She  stood  beside  tbe  altar's  rail 
And  spake  the  words,  '  I  will.’ " 

She  appears  to  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  reacuing  her  father, 
described  as  “a  dreary  bankrupl*  from  “  a  esll”  and  “a  haughty 
kinsman's  ire.”  The  lady  is  engaged,  but  the  haughty  kinsman  will 
insist  on  arresting  her  or  her  father.  Love  is  socrifloed  to  the  sheriff's 
officer,  and  the  old  gentleman  takes  the  benefit  of  his  daughter's  act 
We  are  of  opinion  that  the  heroine  acted  very  improperly — why  should 
not  her  pa  go  through  the  Bankruptcy  Court?— or  did  the  Incident 
happen  a  long  time  ago  or  a  long  way  off  ? 

Dbwdrop  puts  into  our  hands  some  startling  lines,  in  which  a  human 
voice  is  described  as  soft  and  melodious  as  “a  young  bird's  song.” 
The  owner  of  the  voice  must  be  in  a  state  of  chronic  twitter.  We  are 
also  introduced  to  some  “  brown  hair,”  cbiefiy  used  as  “  a  sunbeam's 
bed" — rather  a  singular  bit  of  upholstery.  Also  to  a  pair  of  hands 
that  are  “never  out  of  sight."  What  is  Dewdrop  thinking  about? 
Eleanor  is  almost  as  bad ;  she  writes  of  “  sunlit  valleys,"  where  tbe 
“dancing  peasants"  dwelt  “in  unbroken  repose,"  Did  these  men 
and  women  of  the  valley  dance  in  their  sleep— somnambulism  extra¬ 
ordinary — fantastic  measures  on  fantastic  toe  ? 

Isabel  sends  us  some  "  Castles  in  the  Air,"  but  we  decline  to  enter 
on  possession.  Over  Ironica’s  “  Lullaby"  we  dozed ;  a  “  Lay  for 
Christmas"  reached  us  too  late  for  the  festive  season,  but  it  rang  with 
sweet  music,  and  the  minstrel  Is  invited  to  sing  some  other  theme,  and 
let  us  hear  It.  “Childhood's  Hours”  are  pleasant  on  paper,  but  not 
always  so  pleasant  in  real  Ufev  The  “  Dead  Bird,"  species  not  men- 
tione<l  would  have  been  more  acceptable  had  it  been  a  turkey.  “  The 
Willow’  cannot  be  transplanted  to  our  pages.  “  A  Memory"  is  well 
named;  it  is  evidently  the  recollection  ef  somebody  else's  linea 
Pegasus,  with  a  side-saddle,  has  bad  a  hard  time  of  it  this  month. 

Alicr  D.,  on  the  subject  of  postage-stamps,  should  look  into  the 
advertising  iMiges  of  tbe  “Boy's  Own  Magazine,”  where  she  will  find 
.that  tbe  youth  of  England  have  converted  what  appeared  at  the  first 
to  be  a  mere  passing  hobby  into  a  regular  branch  of  trade. 

A  Subscriber  will  find  ample  information  on  the  subject  of  dyeing 
in  “Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Science,  Ait,  Ac.”  Ornamental  draughtsmen 
are  employed  in  making  designs  for  jewellery.  Book  illustrations 
require  very  considerable  ability.  To  say  that  this  department  of  art 
is  overstocked  is  simply  untrue.  All  professions,  all  trades,  are  over¬ 
crowded  by  people  of  mediocre  ability,  but  those  who  are  really  clever 
— the  happy  possessors  of  superior  ability— will  always  find  em¬ 
ployment 

N.  A.  F.,  who  wants  to  know  how  to  write«  novel  and  what  is  “  the 
best  way  of  disposing  of  it  when  written,"  will  in  all  probability,  find 
the  writing  of  the  story  easier  than  tbe  discovery  of  an  enterprising 
publisher.  Still  a  novel  may  always  be  disposed  of— at  the  marine- 
store  dealer's  J esting  apart  if  N.  A.  F.  is  seriously  thinking  of  devoting 
her  attention  to  literature,  let  her  begin  by  writing  short  stories,  social 
sketches,  Ac.,  and  sending  them  on  speculation  to  the  magazines.  One 
of  them,  out  of  a  dozen,  may  be  accepted,  and  become  the  initial  of 
success. 


may  appear  to  our  fair  Minnie,  wo  candidly  confess  they  never  were 
and  never  will  be  charming  in  our  eyes  They  may — ^trimmed  with 
needlework,  lace,  tucks,  and  ribbons— help  to  make  a  very  attractive 
part  of  dress.  They  may  imparl  by  contrast  with  their  own  fiilness,  an 


ASH’S  OAMBBIC  FBILLING 

Requires  neither  hamming  or  whipping^  and 
^  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
inateri^,  perfectiy  free  from  dr^ 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  B7  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  contidning  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


KTES'WarON'  -VITXll.SOXa’  «sb 

KNOXXED  SXIXCH 


PATENT  SEWING  MACHINES, 


X'HESE  MACHINES  have  the  only  Stitch  that  is  thorough^  frQ  |pd 

elastic,  the  only  Stitch  applicable  alike  to  the  very  fin^t  and  the  va^  atavuMt 
work,  and  the  only  Stitch  applicable  alike  to  both  plain  and  onuunental  wodL  Key 
inake  their  own  braid,  and  stitch  it  on  at  the  aame  moment. 

PATTERNS  OF  THE  WORK,  with  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  poet  free 
from  the 

GREAT  CENTRAI.  DEPOT, 

144,  HIOH  HOI^BO»lYe 


THE  BEST  BOY  S  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

rpHE  ADVENTURES  OF  SEVEN  FOUR- 

A  FOOTED  FOBESTEES,  narratea  by  themseJTea.  By  JamM 
Qreenwood.  Beautifully  illuatratad.  Price  ^ 

Waao  and  Locc. 


ELEOANT  PBESENT  BOOK  FOB  TOUNO  FEBBQIli  fit 
eiTBeb  sex. 

The  stealing  of  the  PRINCES  ERNEST 

and  ALBEBT  of  SAXONY,  from  the  former  of  whom  the  Prinee 
of  Wales  traces  ^  defeent.  A  tme  story  of  the  IfiddU  Ages.  lUat- 
trated  With  atnuemds  B1pHIy>Slilahed  Engrarlnga  Price  7a  M. 

Waao  and  I.oca. 


FOR  XHE  lEAIR. 


Ai. 


OF 


COLUIMBlAp 

[OST  EFFECTUAL  REMFdY  for  Restoring  &e 


Thii  valuable  Weparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMIEDY  for  Reetonug  &e 

•  IT  STREDO-OTfiCBaWiB  .A.NX>  ZVOtTRISECBR,  " 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  (p'owth. 

XT  PRESESR'V'SS.  RESTORES,  BEA.XJTXZ*XX3fS, 

Aixry  oxaEj^ivsES  tece  R.a.xr.  ' 

TBE  TffXTRSasR'ir. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  6s.,  ^d  11a  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  m  Genuine.  Sold  wholMiUe  and  retail. 

O.  ansi  A..  Balm,  S$3,  'Wcllinfirton  Street,  Strand,  IrV.O. 


fpHE  VOICE  of  NATURE  TO  THE  INVALID,  pointing  ot^  the  only  true  9f^ee  of  eutt  of.gtt 

I  disease^  and  the  reasons  why  many  are  not  cured.  This  Is  a  book  sultaMe  for  all  classea  and  has  bMn  the  means  o(  leadmg  fhoouan  Mu 
■uffering  to  health.  Third  editloa  PoSI  triio  fort  stamps  from  B.  ■Scott,  M.B.U.RS.,  OzfoMl 


WO  X..A.X>XEiS. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

mastjaas  aEonraao.  XHE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 

a  to^e.  prevent  many  of  the  distrewi^  results  so  often  compbrined  of  dter  contogmenL  Da^y^g  jy^j^gpey 


by  its  use  sfter  parturition,  the  graeni  and  eqqit  pressors  afbrded  nettres  the  reetoration  of  shape,  and 
the  oontnetion  eo  emnt^  to  aitimatp  locovei^. 

It  is  recommend^  by  ^e  fliit  Aooonchenrs  of  the  day  in  easM  of  jprolapnti  uttri, 
and,  When  fitted  with  air  pads  for  nmbilicsl  end  ingdnal  hemii^  tn  pitwirenoe  to  dto({^ 
nXUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLET,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


XUM 


SILKS,  FANCY  DKESSES,  &c.,  AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 


58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford  Street;  and  3,  4,  5,  Wells  Street,  London. 

Priatod  kjr  Jml  Wad*,  la^  Tafluodi-atraat,  Cdrenl-gaidan,  W.C. 


OBANT  AND  OASK 

Bh  to  unotiBOf  that,  lo  tecordanee  with  their  cnatom  at  this  season  of  the  year,  they  are  Mlling  the  whole 

of  their 

Autumn  and  Winter  Stock  of  Klks,  Fancy  Dress  Fabrics,  Velvets,  Made-Skirts,  Mantles, 
Shawls,  &c.,  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Most  of  the  MADE-UP  SKIRTS,  MANTLES,  and  FANCY  ARTICLES  win  be  sold  at  hdf  their  former  prim. 

lem&t  8MW0ii*a  Best  rrenoh  ORG-ANDZK  MUSZjZNS  will  be  cleared  out  at  6^.  per  yttrd. 
Remnsnte  of  Silks  and  odd  dress  lengths  of  Silks  proportionately  cheap. 

THE  RICHEST  MOIRE  ANTIQUES,  IN  ALL  COLOURS, 

At  4^  Guineas  4he  FnH  Dress. 

BE»X  SILK  VELVETS, 

For  Manilas  ai>d  Drosses,  in  a  Tariety  of  Colonrs,  from  6*.  6d.  to  10s.  6d.  per  yard. 

IN  THE  MOURNING  DEPARTMENT 

Ah  aawral  boadrad  piece*  of  New  Makes  of  Plain  and  Figured  BLACK  SILKS,  which  ean  be  strongly  recommended  to  wear, 
paitionlarly  a  large  pnrehaae  at  3*.  9d.  yer  yard,  wide  width,  greatly  under  present  ralne. 

A  Beantiftil  CM^abtloii  of  NoweltleB  tor  Xwening .  Wear  In  Opera  Cloaks,  Ball  Dresses, 
^4  Ready-made  Skirts  In  Tulle,  Tarlatan,  Ac. 

HANDSOMElLi'ir  TIEUMIIKED  EWIBP^IIVG;-  DRESSES, 

6  yards  wide,  One  Guinea. 

AH  Orders  in  the  Dressmaking  Department  ezeonted  in  the  highest  style  and  on  the  shortest  notice. 

x»A.rrunEixuir8  by  posrr  xtrbb. 


TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN  &  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

114,  116,  118,  120.  REGENT, STREET,  22, . CORNHILL,  LONDON; 

10,  MOSLEY  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  and  50,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVEBPOOia. 


Hs  Jw  Dw  NICOLL, 


Ladies’  Promenade  Jackets  *,...1^4  Guineas. 
Ladies’  Overcoats  . .  .  *2  to  8  Guineas. 


NICOLL’S  GUINEA  WATERPROOF  CLOAKS 
AND  OVERCOATS  FOR  LADIES 

Are  made  of  the  same  material  as  thsir  celebrated  All-Wool 
Guinea  Tweed  Coats  for  Gentlemen,  which  are  patronised  bv 
Travellers  all  over  the  World. 


Cloaks,  Jackets,  Ac.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  nse, 
k  or  made  to  order  at  a  few  hours’  notice. 


Riding  Hnbitn,  S  to  6  Gulnonn. 


218.  Waterproof  Cloaks. 
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A  Chat  with  Dulct. — Cbkpi.  VII.  to  X.  Ocr  Pahis  Nswa-LETTBR. 

If ABRiAoi.  The  CoDMTBai't  CoirrvBX.  —  Cbkpten 

A  True  Stort  or  the  Middle  Aoei.  XI.  to  XIV. 

The  Faihioni.  Mdiio  or  the  Moetb. 

The  Ueoushwohan’i  Coxtersaxiove.  Ambwerr  to  CoRRRtroiiDiirTa. 

Mildred’s  Weddiho — PRget  417  to  482. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  or  Designs,  conUining  informRtioii  Rbont  Ftsbion,  Dnss,  End  NMctleworb. 
The  Full-sized  Patterns  for  catting  oat  tbs  Alnumior  Jockst,  H  Child's  Frock,  • 
Pear-shaped  Pineosbion,  a  Skate  Bu,  and  a  Foot-Wamer. 

A  Large  I^tttlt-colourkd  Fashion  F^te.  . 

Pattern  or  a  Chinese  Wore-Baskkt,  Printed  in  Colours. 

A  Small  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Maoniticrnt  Design  roH  a  Hanging  Pincushion,  Printed  in  CtiloU'S. 

Srten  Labor  Illustrated  Pages  of  Norelties  in  L^ies'  Dress  and  Needlework. 

A  Soho—"  And  Wilt  Thon  be  mj  Wife  7  he  said” — with  Mosio  printed  seporaK-Ijr. 

[AU  nght$  (/  translation  and  reproduction  rturved.} 
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[NEW  SERIES. 


COLD  BLIGHTS  THE  FAIREST  FLOWERS,  AND  BLOSSOMS  FADE  BEFORE  IT! 

The  cold,  piercing  winds  of  March  are  subrersivo  of  personal  comfort  and  attraction  to  Ladies,  in 
causing  an  unseemly  roughness  and  redness  of  the  complexion  and  skin,  and,  with  tho  lips,  to  become 
tender  and  chapped.  As  a  preventire  and  a  relief  in  all  such  esses,  the  application  of 

will  prove  peculiarly  grateful.  This  unique  preparation  is  extracted  from  exotics  of  the  mildest  and 
most  balsamic  nature,  is  warranted  perfectly  innocent  and  free  from  mineral  or  other  pornicioxs 
admixture ;  operating  as  a  powerful  cleanser  of  the  skin,  it  speedily  allays  all  irritation  and  tenderness 
of  the  skin,  removes  cutaneous  disBgurements,  freckles,  and  tan,  and  imparts  a  healthy  and  blooming 
aptpearance  to  the  complexion,  and  a  delicacy  and  softness  to  the  neck,  hands,  and  arms.  Perseverance 
in  its  application  promotes  a  free  and  uninterrupted  exercise  of  those  important  functions  of  the  skin,  so 
essential  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  the  attainment  and  continuance  of  a  beautiful  complexion. 

Its  purifying  and  refreshing  properties  have  obtained  its  selection  by  Royalty,  and  the  several  Courts 
throughout  Europe,  together  with  the  ilitt  of  tho  Aristocracy,  and  it  is  universally  in  high  repute,  from 
the  sultry  climes  of  India  to  the  frozen  realms  of  the  Czar.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  Sn.  6d.  per  bottle. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  •,«  Ask  for  “  ROWLANDS’  KALTDOIL”  and  bewaro  Of 
spurious  and  pernicious  articles  under  the  name  of  “  KALYDOR.”  _ 


CRAMER  AND  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Let  on  Hire  the  following  PIANOFORTES  for  THREE  YEARS,  after  which,  and 
WITHOUT  ANY  FARTHER  PAYMENT  WHATEVER,  the  instrument  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Hirer 

28  GUINEA  PIANETTE,  in  Rosewood  or  \  10  Guineas 

Walnut . J  per  smnum. 

40  GUINEA  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL  \  15  Guineas 

COTTAGE,  Rosewood  or  Walnut  .  .  .  /  per  annum. 

60  GUINEA  SEMI-OBLIQUE,  Rosewood  or  \  20  Guineas 

Walnut . J  ner  annum. 


wamuc . .  .  )  per  annum. 

Erery  Instrument  is  warranted  of  the  VERY  BEST  MANUFACTURE,  inferior 
Pianofortes  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  stock. 


QUARTERLY  PAYMENTS  ARE  REQUIRED. 


PIANOFORTE  GALLERY 

(The  Largest  in  Europe), 

207  &  209,  REGENT  STREET. 


KNOTTED  STITCH 

PATENT  SEWING  MACHINES. 

THESE  MACHINES  have  the  only  Stitch  that  is  thoroughly  firm  and 

elastic,  tho  only  Stitch  applicable  alike  to  tho  very  finest  and  tho  very  strongest 
work,  and  the  only  Stitch  applicable  alike  to  both  plain  and  emamental  werk.  They 
make  their  own  braid,  and  stitch  it  on  at  the  same  moment. 

PATTERN’S  OF  THE  WORK,  with  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  post  free 
from  the 

GREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

144,  HIOH  HOLBOniV. 


U  THE  BOOK  OF  PERFUMES. 

Bt  EUGENE  RIMMEL 

^  With  upwards  of  250  Dlustrations  by  Thomas,  Bonrdolin,  Ac. 

“  One  of  the  curioiilics  of  the  season."— Jfoniiap  “A  very  ably- written  voInma.”—rV)iiW/o.mal. 

•f****-  “  Full  of  odd,  oaUirf-the-way  infonnation.”— . 

“  A  delicloQS  book."— ,9un.  Sptetator. 

"  A  learoMl,  elegant,  uid  fascinating  volume." —  “A  very  food  bock.”— Otobt. 

Lendcn  Itericti.  ••  A  beautifully  printed  and  handsomely  Ulus- 

^  “  An  acceptable  proient"— Opinion.  trated  book."— AoIm  and  Qutriu. 


waits  mi  Qiitriu. 


Crown  tro.  bound  In  cloth,  flit  edged,  Cs. ;  free  by  post  for  CS  stampa 
Dsawma-BooH  Enmox,  rose-leaf  coloured  paper,  extra  margini,  tinted  edges,  lUa  Gd.;  free  by  poet 

fur  140  stampa 

LONDON!  CHAPMAN  AND  BALL,  193,  PICCADILLY. 

To  be  bad  also  of  tho  Author,  96,  Strand,  128,  Regrent  Street,  and  24,  Cornhlll,  London ; 
17,  Boulevard  des  Italiens,  FmriM, 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  •  *  * 

CHAPTER  X. 

GUARDIAN  AND  WARD. 

1'^HE  excitement  wne  over,  and  the  reaction  had  come. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  were  settled  in  their 
town-houso,  and  Peri  Stanhope  had  lost  her  crimson  roses. 

“She  is  palor  and  plainer  than  when  I  saw  her  first  at 
Lairterrock,”  Mrs.  Nolan  said  to  Colonel  De  Laino,  “conse¬ 
quently  she  looks  less  like  a  punted  Jezebel” 

Mrs.  Nolan  was  the  hostess  on  the  occasion  of  her  making 
this  pleasant  remark,  and  Peri  Stanhope  was  playing  in  her 
buck  drawing-room  assisting  to  amuse  her  guests,  so  on  tho 
whole  it  was  ungrateful.  On  the  other  hand,  though,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Digby  Nolan  was  loaning  over  the 
end  of  the  piano,  so  perhaps  justice  was  fairly  attained; 
and  it  may  be  that  Peri  was  amusing  hei'self  as  well  os  the 
guests. 

“  ^e's  gone  off  immensely  since  I  first  saw  her,”  said 
Colonel  De  Laine  in  answer.  “  What  has  been  robbing  Iter 
damask  cheek  ?” 

“  Decidedly  not  concealment,”  said  Mrs.  Nolan,  and  Mrs. 
Nolan’s  laugh  was  rather  hard  as  she  said  it.  “  She  exhibits 
her  *  fatal  passion'  in  very  bad  style,  but  then  she  is  bad  stylo 
altogether.” 

!  “  Now  ’pon  my  word  I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  said  Colonel 

De  Laine  He  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  answer  her  without 
noticing  her  imputation  on  Peri  and  Digby ;  it  might  lead  to 
something  unpleasant  if  Nolan  heard  that  he  watered  the 
seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  breast  of  the  bride. 

“  No,  I  don’t  agree  with  you,”  ho  continued ;  “  I  like  her ; 
she  looks  a — a — as  if  there  was  a  something  in  her,  you 
know.  Qilmour  seems  very  fond  of  her.” 

“  Yes ;  it’s  a  pity  he  won’t  bo  able  to  do  more  for  her,”  said 
Mrs.  Nolan ;  “  if  she  had  only  come  to  him  before  his  favourite 
Digby  was  engaged  to  me,  now,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  give  the  ward  and  the  fortune  together.  Co  and  ask 
them  to  sing  now.  Colonel  De  Laine ;  their  voices  sound  ex¬ 
quisitely  together— so  sympathetically,  every  one  onght  to 
j  hear  them.” 

Colonel  De  Lame  hesitated. 

“Do  you  think  I  am  jealous?"  she  asked  sweetly.  “Oh, 

I  bow  can  yon  think  of  anything  so  foolish  ?  Why,  we  are  all 
members  of  Colonel  Gilmour's  happy  family.  I  enjoy  their 
harmless  little  flirtation  as  much  as  they  do  themselves." 

Nzw  SiRiss,  Na  S,  Vok  I. 


**••*••*,  Ac. 

“  There  will  bo  something  unpleasant  here  by-and-by  for 
all  she's  so  silver-tongued  about  it,”  thought  De  Laino ;  but 
he  obeyed  her  behest,  and  went  and  asked  Nolan  and  Peri 
to  sing  a  duet.  And  while  they  were  singing  it.  Colonel 
Da  Laino  was  thinking  what  a  very  lovely  and  ill-used 
woman  Mrs.  Nolan  was,  and  what  a  shame  it  was  of  Nolan  to 
go  on  like  that. 

“Deuced  suspiciously  that  old  duenna  of  tho  Peri’s  looked 
at  me  just  now,”  De  Laine  thought  as  he  presently  returned 
to  Mrs.  Nolan’s  side,  and  passed,  in  doing  so,  Mrs.  Tmscott. 

Poor  Peri !  that  night  when  sho  sat  before  the  glass,  and 
had  all  her  ruddy  brown  hair  unbound  and  hanging  over 
her  shoulders  to  be  brushed,  sho  almost  shrank  from  the  sight 
of  her  own  renovated  brilliancy.  The  memory  of  that  kiss 
seldom  slept,  but  to-night  it  bad  been  wildly  roused  for  tho 
first  time  since  his  unhappy  wedding-day  by  the  passionate 
utterance  he  hod  given  to  the  words  he  had  sung  with  her. 
He  felt  the  full  taunt  his  wife  had  desired  him  to  feel  when 
she  sent  him  the  message  by  Do  Laine,  and  he  had  responded 
to  it  as  such  a  man  would  respond,  by  throwing  fervour  and 
passion  that  would  sting  her  in  return,  into  the  words  he 
sang  in  unison  with  Peri  Stanhope. 

“Let  mo  speak  to  yon  to-night.  Colonel  Gilmour;  while 
my  heart  is  full  I  shall  speak  better,”  Mrs.  Tmscott  said 
earnestly  to  Colonel  Gilmour,  after  Pori  had  hastily  bidden 
them  “  good-night,”  and  rashed  up-stairs  on  their  return  from 
the  Nolans’. 

“My  dear  madam,  now  or  any  time.”  Colonel  Gilmour 
was  very  sleepy,  but  he  politely  tried  to  look  very  wide 
awake  and  interested  as  Mrs.  Tmscott  seated  herself  in  an 
arm-chair  and  sighed  heavily. 

“  Colonel  Gilmour,”  she  began  heartily,  “  I  won’t  fence  with 
tho  painful  point  out  of  any  foolish  fear  of  its  hurting  you  to 
hear  it.  *  I’ll  come  to  it  at  once.  I’m  unhappy  about  that  dear 
child  who  has  just  left  us."  And  as  she  said  these  words  Mrs. 
Tmscott  lowered  her  voice,  and  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks. 

“  About  Peri  ?” 

“  About  Peri.  I  have  never  spoken  before,  for  I  only  felt 
her  secret,  I  was  never  told  it;  to-night,  for  her  sake  and 
yours,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  unfortunate  young  man  who  is 
the  cause  of  it  all,  I  must  speak  it  you  will  hear  me.” 

“  Speak  on,”  he  said ;  but  he  said  it  as  if  he  bad  received 
a  bad  blow  and  was  staggered. 
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Gibnour's  Ward. 


“  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  asks  Peri  to  her  bonse  with  constant 
kindness  in  her  voice,  and  I  fear  with  black  evil  in  her  heart ; 
she  is  jealous,  and  she  does  not  love  her  hnsbaud ;  if  she 
loved  him,  there’d  be  no  danger  for  Peri." 

And  then  she  briefly  and  succinctly  recounted  the  con¬ 
versation,  the  few  short  pregnant  sentences,  she  had  heard 
exchanged  between  Mrs.  Nolan  and  Colonel  De  Laine. 

“  I  cannot  degrade  the  child  in  her  own  eyes  by  aayirrg  any¬ 
thing  to  her  about  this  most  miserable  infatuation ;  you  love 
her  too,  and  you  would  not  have  me  do  it.  Help  me ;  what 
shall  I  do?” 

“  Take  her  away  (love  her  ?  that  I  do !),  take  her  abroad ;  let 
us  go  abroad  with  her ;  and  away  from  him  and  bis  tender 
looks,  she’ll  forget  him.  And  pray  God  me.inwhile  that  his 
wife's  nsalice  will  weai’  out,  and  that  shell  not  try  to  lead 
two  hearts  better  and  warmer  than  her  own  into  sore  temp¬ 
tation.” 

“  So  it  shall  be,”  said  Colonel  Gilmour.  “  Pll  break  it  to 
her  to-moriow  when  I  come  home  from  the  club.  Thanks  for 
your  kind  watchfulness,  for  your  careful  delicacy,  in  not 
hinting  at  anything  to  Peri.  Pardon  me  for  being  abrupt 
to-night;  but  I  am  pained — pained  more  than  I  ever  thought 
to  be  again.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  be  that,”  said  Mrs.  Truscott  cheerfully ;  “  she 
is  so  young,  such  a  child,  that  shell  be  ready  to  l.augh  at  her¬ 
self  this  time  next  year.  You  see  he  has  been  the  only  one 
since  she  has  been  with  you  that  she  could  fall  in  love  with.” 

Colonel  Gilmour  winced,  and  then  having  taken  an  im¬ 
pressive  leave  of  Mrs.  Truscott,  seated  himself  in  a  chair,  and 
repeated,  half  aloud,  sundry  sentences  out  of  her  last  speech. 

“  ‘  So  young’— r‘  such  a  mere  child’ — ‘  the  only  one  that  she 
could  fall  in  love  with ;’  true,  too  true.” 

What  could  he  have  been  thinking  about  as  be  sat  there 
late  into  the  night  ?  Memory  was  busy  for  a  time,  clearly ; 
his  eyes  had  the  fixed  look  of  one  who  is  travelling  thi-ough 
the  past.  But,  the  retrospective  journey  ended,  he  still  sat 
there  with  a  contracted  brow  and  a  compressed  lip  thinking 
of  the  time  that  was  present ;  and  the  thoughts  of  the  present 
seemed  harder  to  bear  than  those  of  the  times  that  were  past. 

The  fact  has  a  dissipated  appearance  set  down  in  black  and 
white,  and  I  am,  therefore,  sorry  to  have  to  record  it ;  but 
Colonel  Gilmour  sat  np  the  whole  of  that  night,  and  when 
the  morning  light  straggled  in  and  lit  np  his  face  he  looked 
at  least  ten  years  older  than  he  had  looked  when  Mrs.  Trus¬ 
cott  asked  to  speak  those  few  words  to  him. 

“  After  all,”  was  his  last  reflection  as  he  withdrew  from  the 
room  for  the  greater  freedom  of  action  of  the  astonished 
housemaid,  “  a  man  of  fifty  is  not  old,  if  the  generally-received 
opinion  is  correct  that  a  man  of  forty  is  only  in  his  prime.” 

The  colonel  was  right :  a  man  of  fifty,  especially  if  his 
memory  and  heart  be  still  fresh  and  green,  is  not  old.  No 
man  who  perpetually  in  his  mind  travels  down  (and  smooths 
the  way  as  he  goes)  a  vista  of  years  for  other  people,  no  man 
who  regards  as  a  paramount  thing  the  happiness  of  others, 
and  strives  to  assure  it,  is,  or  ought  to  be  considered,  old. 
With  age,  in  addition  to  grey  locks  and  a  wrinkled  brow,  we 
associate  a  seared  and  crinkled  heart,  and  a  callous,  cold  in¬ 
difference  ;  while  warmth  and  love,  feeling  and  fear  for  the 
futures  of  those  loved  lives,  their  possessor  must  not  be  consi¬ 
dered  old  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  But  I 
forget :  my  mission  in  these  pages  is  not  to  write  an  essay  on 
the  blessings,  and  charms,  and  beauties  of  old  age,  but  to  tell 
what  eventually  befell  Gilmour’s  Ward 

Poor  Peri !  I  cannot  help  calling  her  “  poor  Peri,”  because 
she  was  no  evil-minded  girl  who  had  gone  and  voluntarily 
lost  her  heart  to  her  neighbour’s  husband  in  defiance  of  all 
laws  civil  and  religious.  When  she  met  him  first,  had  his 
engagement  been  a  prominent  thing,  she  would  have  choked 


back  her  rising  inclination  for  him  till  it  assumed  the  features 
of  mere  friendly  regard  But  his  engagement  was  not  a 
prominent  thing  (in  their  intercourse  at  least),  and  therefore 
it  came  to  pass  that  Peri’s  mere  girlish  love  strengthened  and 
fed  as  it  was  by  the  restrained  love  of  the  object  in  return, 
developed  into  one  of  those  absorbing  grand  passions  that  fill 
up  too  laige  a  space  in  a  life  ever  to  be  idly  blotted  out. 

So,  when  Peri  came  to  the  breakfast-table  that  morning 
after  the  colonel’s  vigd  her  cheeks  were  as  pale,  and  drawn, 
and  worn  as  if  the  crimson  roses  bad  not  bloomed  in  them 
with  distracting  brilliancy  the  niffht  before.  She  was  very 
young,  a  mere  child  still,  as  Mrs.  Truscott  had  said  and  she 
could  not  keep  the  grand  fact  of  his  being  a  •“murriod  man” 
over  present  before  her.  At  seventeen  one  is  apt  to  think  of 
the  loved  one  alone,  and  not  of  his  surroundings  at  all,  there¬ 
fore  Peri  disregarded  the  claims  the  wife  had  on  her  conside¬ 
ration,  and  thought  alone  of  the  husband;  after  she  has 
p.assed  the  magic  number  twenty  Peri  will  bo  wiser,  and 
conse(juently  (vide  immortal  Count  Fosco)  lH:tter. 

Colonel  Gilmour  followed  her  up  into  her  own  boudoir,  and 
there  amongst  her  hanging  baskets  of  flowers,  and  her  birds, 
and  litter  of  books,  and  work,  and  music,  ho  solicited  the 
interview  he  had  a  right  to  command 

“  Abroad  for  a  time  ?”  she  repeated  v?onderingly  after  him. 
“  Away  from  London  altogether  ?  Oh,  guardy,  why  ?” 

“  I  should  bo  with  you,  Mrs.  Truscott  would  be  with  you, 
too,  Peri,  two  friends  who  dearly  love  you,  the  two  best  you 
have ;  besides”  (with  a  slight  attempt  at  kindly,  noble  subter¬ 
fuge),  “  I  want  to  give  you  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel.” 

“I  can’t  go,”  she  replied  when  he  pausiod  in  his  tender 
explanation — “  I  can’t  go,  and  it’s  no  use  to  ask  me  icAi/.  I 
can’t  go,  and  I  won’t;  you  may  cast  mo  off  if  yon  like, 
guardy;  no  harm  can  come  to  me  that  I  sha’n’t  deserve 
for  being  disobedient  to  you,  but  I  can’t  go  away.” 

“Peri,  my  own  darling,  you  will  force  mo  to  speak  words 
that  I  would  rather  leave  unspoken.” 

“  No,  I  will  not ;  I  know  all  you  think  and  all  you  feel,  and 
I  know  that  I  am  wrong  and  that  you  are  right ;  but  still, 
don’t  bo  angry  with  me,”  she  suddenly  burst  forth ;  “  I  want 
love — love,  not  anger.” 

She  had  cast  herself — this  imconscions  actress — into  her  pet 
attitude,  half-childish,  half-womanly;  she  knelt,  that  is,  .at 
his  feet  like  a  chUd,  but  she  clasped  his  arm  with  her  wanu 
small  hands  the  while,  like  the  pleading,  eager,  passionate 
woman  she  was. 

“  And  love  you  shall  have.  Peri — such  love  as  is  in  man’s 
heart  to  give.  Peri,  little  darling,  I  have  frightened  you.” 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  now  she  stood  like  one  dazed, 
as  well  she  might  be. 

“  Guardy,”  she  faintly  murmured  at  last — she  had  under¬ 
stood  him,  and  she  was  too  young,  and  too  fresh,  and  too 
truthful  to  ask  if  she  had  “  understood  him  aright” — “  guardy, 
you— yoa.'” 

"Where  were  his  fifty  years  now?  Where,  where?  They 
were  invisible  even  to  this  child  of  seventeen.  He  had  risen  to 
his  feet,  and  he  stood  now  bending  over  her  as  she  still  knelt, 
and  still  firmly  clasped,  in  her  utter  bewilderment,  his  arm. 

“  Forget  it,  child,  as  I  will,  if  I  cctn.” 

“  But  we  never  shall,  we  never  shall,  because  it  come  to 
you  to  say  it  on  account  of  my  wickedness.  I  do  love  you,  and 
I  love  yon  for  your  love,  so  much  that  yon  can  help  me  about 
him.” 

She  did  not  say  how  she  could  be  helped,  nor  who  was  the 
“him”  about  whom  she  could  be  helped.  But  Colonel 
Gilmour  seemed  to  understand  her,  for  he  said — 

“  And  so  I  will,  my  own  darling  davffhter.” 

“ No” — she  rose  to  her  feet  and  blushed  hotly — “after  what 
you  said  just  now  it  can’t  be  as  your  daughter.” 
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“  Then  as  my  wife,  and  Grod  forgive  mo  for  asking  you  to 
make  such  a  hideous  sacrifice.” 

“  Do  you  know  anything,  or  do  I  need  to  toll  yon  ?”  sho 
asked  with  petulant  frankness.  “  1  will  be  good  from  now  all 
along,  and  I  won’t  care  for  anybody  any  more ;  but  1  haven’t 
been  good  since  I’ve  been  in  England.” 

“Do  you  accept  my  ofar,  Peri?  I  am  an  old  man, 
remember ;  think,  my  dearest  child,  for  a  moment,  before  you 
I  pledge  yourself  to  what  I  have  so  rashly  and  cruelly  asked. 

[  Younger  mon  wil.  seek  you,  Peri,  better  men  will  love  you, 
men  whom  you  sould  love  in  return  with  such  glorious  love 
j  as  is  your?  to  give.  I  was  wrong,  my  child,  wrong." 

I  “No,  you  were  not,”  sl  o  panted  eagerly,  “for  if  you  marry 
I  me,  guardy,  I  shall  not  dare  to  go  on  caring  for  Digby  Nolan, 
j  There,  that’s  my  secret  and  my  sorrow,  and  it  should  be  my 
j  shame,  but  it  isn’t.  I  won’t  any  more,  though.  Will  you 
I  trust  me  ?” 

I  “  With  my  honour  as  well  as  your  own,  Peri ;  henceforth 
!  they  are  inseparable.” 

“  I  haven’t  deserved  this,”  said  Peri,  hanging  her  head — “  I 
haven’t  indeed;  you  don’t  know  how  silly  I  have  been.  If 
j  I’m  sensible  and  good  now,  will  that  make  up  for  it  ?” 

I  “  Quite,  my  darling.  A  little  love  will  make  up  for  a  great 
I  deal  with  an  old  man  like  myself,  Peri.” 

“Oh,  I'll  give  you  more  than  a  little  love,  guardy,”  said 
Peri,  the  tears  running  freely  down  her  cheeks.  “  I'll  go  now 
and  tell  Mrs.  Truscott,  may  I  ?” 

“Yes,”  he  told  her,  “she’s  one  of  your  best  friends.” 

And  so  the  strange  betrothal  was  concluded. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

WHAT  WILL  HE  SAY  ? 

T  is  an  established  rule  that  those  most  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  an  event  are  amongst  the  last  to  hcai'  a  rmnoTir 
of  it.  The  report  of  Colonel  Gilmour's  forthceming  marriage 
with  his  young  ward  had  circulated  freely  in  his  set  before 
Digby  Nolan  hcai'd  a  murmur  of  what  to  him  was  like  the 
hot  blast  of  the  sirocco. 

It  was  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan's  habit  on  these  mild  bright 
spring  or  rather  early  summer  mornings  to  ensconce  her¬ 
self  in  a  chaise  longue  in  the  deep  and  well-draperied  recess  of 
the  window  in  her  moming-room,  and  there  to  while  away 
the  hours  with  the  aid  of  George  Eliot’s  last  novel,  a  piece  of 
glittering  bead  and  wool  work,  and  not  unfrcquontly  Avith  the 
society  of  Colonel  Do  Laine.  Ho  was  a  gi'eat  friend  of  her 
husband’s,  and  now  that  Digby  was  master  of  such  an 
I  unexceptionable  establishment,  and  had  such  an  imexcoption- 
ablo  wife  to  preside  over  it,  his  friendship  rather  increased  in 
vigour  than  otherwise,  to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  his  dropping 
in  nearly  every  morning  to  see  “  what  Nolan  was  going  to 
do.”  'Which  knowledge,  as  was  only  right,  ho  invariably 
sought  for  through  the  medium  of  Nolan’s  wife. 

“Yon  look  pale,  Mrs.  Nolan.  No  wonder.  'What  an  in¬ 
fatuated  old  fool  Gilmonr  isl” 

Such  a  remark,  shot  at  her  immediately  after  his  entrance, 
and  half-lazy,  half-tender  salutation,  might  well  cause  Mrs. 
Nolan  to  open  wider  than  ever  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  and 
ask  eagerly — 

“  Who  ?  what  ?  why  is  he  a  fool  ?” 

“Haven’t  you  heard? — nonsense,  though,  of  course  you 
have.” 

“  I  have  heard  nothing  new ;  do  not  tantalise  me  so ;  tell 
me  at  once.” 

“It  is  nothing  very  now.  Grainger  told  me  he  heard  it 
three  days  ago.  Gilmoui-  is  going  to  marry  the  Peri ;  what 
will  Nolan  say?”  • 


“He  mustn’t  be  allowed  to  marry  her!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Nolan,  springing  to  her  feet.  “  It’s  ruin  to  us — to  me,  if  Gil- 
mour  marries  her.  I  thought,”  she  continued  passionately, 

“  that  by  disregarding  her  penchant  for  Digby  I  should  save 
myself  from  this  worst  evil.  I’ll  go  and  tell  Digby.” 

“  Why — why — a — what’s  the  use  of  being  impetuous  ?”  said 
Colonel  De  Laine  coolly.  ”  lie  can’t  do  anything.  You  can’t — 
no,  by  Jove,  you  can’t — ask  your  husband  to  use  his  infln- 
onco  over  the  girl’s  heart  to  prevent  her  making  a  match 
that  may  impair  your  fortunes.  You  can't  do  it,  you  know, 
can  you  ?” 

“  I’ll  do  anything,”  said  Mrs.  Nolan  savagely.  “  Oh,  Colonel 
Do  Laine,  you  don’t  know  what  I’ve  put  up  with,  and  how  I 
have  suffered,  before  it  has  come  to  this.  I  gave  up  marrying 
one  who  will  be  a  baronet,  and  I  lost  my  hiLsband’s  love,  and 
I  smothered  resentment,  and  put  up  with  it  all  for  the  sake  of 

the  fortime.  And  now — now - ” 

She  paused  from  sheer  inability  to  proceed.  When  the 
mere  loss  of  money— or  rather,  as  in  this  case,  the  possible 
loss  of  money — affects  a  woman  in  this  way,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  she  has  suffered  a  good  deal 

Colonel  Do  Laine  pulled  his  moustache  thoughtfully.  Ho 
was  not  groat  at  giving  advice  generally ;  it  was  a  kind  of 
thing  that  ho  disliked ;  but  it  did  occur  to  him  that,  having 
called  himself  Digby’s  friend,  it  behoved  him  to  make  a 
slight  attempt  to  dissuade  this  woman  from  going  in  her 
first  disappointed  rage  and  urging  on  her  husband  to  their  | 
mutual  dishonour.  j 

“You're  annoyed,  and  very  naturally,  now,  Mrs.  Nolan; 
but  a  minute’s  reflection  will  convince  you  that  you  mustn’t 
say  a  word  of  this  sort  to  Nolan.” 

“  Why  not?”  she  asked  sorrowfully  ;  “do  you  think  Digby’s 
finer  susceptibilities  will  be  shocked  at  discovering  that  his 
wife  is  aware  of  his  weakness  ?  Oh !  you’re  mistaken,  utterly 
mistaken.  Colonel  De  Laine.  I  knew  all  about  it  before  I 
married  him,  and  ho  was  aware  that  I  did  so ;  ours  was  a 
holy  compact  you  will  say,  under  such  circiunstances.” 

“  And  I — I  can  be  of  no  service  to  you,  Mrs.  Nolan ;  would 
to  God  I  could  !  Can  I  ?  say,  Dora,  can  I  ?” 

“None  whatever  now;  but  if  a  time  should  ever  come 
when  you  can  help  me,  will  you  do  it  ?” 

“  Willingly — gladly.  Oh,  Dora,  if  my  heart - ” 

“  Hush !”  she  interrupted  imperiously,  and  considering  sho 
had  brought  it  on  herself,  she  might  have  been  more  tolerant  in 
manner ;  “  don’t  speak  in  that  w.iy  now ;  I  can  hear  nothing — 

I  will  hear  nothing — imtil - ”  She  stopped  herself  hurriedly, 

and  blu^hed. 

“Until  what?”  ho  asked.  “  You  were  going  to  say,  ‘until 
you  know  how  matters  would  go  finally.’  Well,  Dora,  you’re  a 
clover  woman,  and — a  prudent  one.” 

“  Don’t  think  me  better  or  worse,  colder  or  more  calcu¬ 
lating,  than  1  am.  You  had  better  go  now.  Shake  hands  with 
me,  and  believe  mo  I  shall  rely  on  your  promise.” 

So  Colonel  De  Laine  was  dismissed  with  the  utmost  and 
the  most  non-committal  of  politeness ;  and  Mrs.  Nolan  songht 
her  husband. 

She  foimd  him  leaning  lazily  over  the  library-table  look¬ 
ing  at  maps  and  charts,  and  idly  wondering  where  he  should 
go  in  the  autumn.  For  the  young  bridegroom  already  began 
to  find  Time’s  wings  were  'heavily  laden,  and  to  look  forward 
with  impatience  to  a  change — to  any  change  that  is,  that 
would  bring  him  into  communion  with  Pori  in  any  other 
place.  For,  bo  it  understood,  though  he  was  looking  over 
maps,  he  was  simply  wondering  where  he  should  go ;  he  was 
laying  no  plans — at  least,  none  that  were  not  comprised  in 
the  fixed  resolution  to  go  wherever  Gilmour’s  party  went 
His  wife  came  into  the  room  with  unusual  alacrity,  and 
addressed  him  at  once  with — 
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“  Digby,  havo  you  heard  anything  unpleasant  ?  or  are 
you  as  ignorant  as  I  was  ten  minutes  ago  ?” 

“  I  haye  heard  a  good  many  unpleasant  things,  Dora ;  as 
to  being  as  ignorant  as  yon  were  ten  minutes  ago,  I  can’t 
tell ;  I  can  neither  measure  out  the  extent  of  my  own  know¬ 
ledge,  or  of  your  recent  improyement.” 

“Don’t  take  the  trouble  to  be  satirical  or  sententious, 
Digby ;  it’s  all  thrown  away  upon  me ;  it  would  bo  eyen  in 
the  ordinary  coiirse  of  affairs,  while,  as  it  is — but  you  had 
better  understand  me  at  once ;  I  will  leave  you  no  excuse 
for  not  doing  so.  Colonel  Gilmour  is  going  to  marry  his 
ward.” 

“  It’s  a  falsehood,  a  foul - ” 

“  Don’t  be  coarse ;  it’s  the  truth.  Now  this  must  not  be ;  our 
mutual  interests  and  your  individual  feelings  forbid  it.  I  am 
powerless ;  if  you  have  influence  you  should  use  it” 

“Influence!  what  influence  could  I  in  common  decency 
attempt  to  exert  over  Gilmour’?  It  will  bo  a  horrible — I  mean 
it  will  be  an  imlucky  thing  for  ns.” 

He  bent  his  head  down  on  his  hands  now  as  his  elbows 
rested  on  the  table,  and  through  his  clasped  lingers  his  wife 
could  see  that  he  was  ghastly  pale. 

“Why  didn’t  you  finish  your  seotence  as  you  intended 
doing  when  you  began  it  Digby  ?  why  didn’t  yon  say  that  it 
‘will  bo  a  horrible  sacrifice'?’  I  should  have  agreed  with 
the  letter  though  not  perhaps  with  the  spirit  of  your 
remark.  There  will  be  a  horrible  sacrifice  if  she  marries 
him,  for  probably  the  best  part  of  our  prospects  will  be 
sacrificed.  If  you  have  no  influence  over  Gilmour  you  had 
better  use  what  you  have  over  somebody  else.  The  game  is 
in  your  hands  if  you  only  play  it  properly.” 

He  dropped  his  hands  and  looked  her  steadily  in  the  face  ; 
they  quite  understood  one  another  now  at  any  rate. 

“Dora,”  he  asked,  “do  yon  know  what  you  are  saying?” 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  bit  her  lips,  but  she 
answered  quietly  enough — 

“  Yes ;  didn’t  I  learn  my  lesson  well  that  evening  in  the 
woods  of  Lairterrock  ?  I  had  the  alternative  of  being  cruelly 
mortified  before  the  world,  or  of  marrying,  and  saying  no 
more  about  it.  I  accepted  the  latter ;  the  part  trot  diflfioult, 
but  I  can  play  it  through  to  the  end.” 

The  slight  tone  of  regret  in  her  accents  as  she  spoke  the 
last  words  touched  a  chord  in  her  husband's  heart  that  if 
struck  again  would  have  surely  caused  it  to  vibrate  in  the 
right  direction. 

“  Dora,”  he  said  sadly,  “  we  have  both  a  little  to  forgive —  | 
you  some  folly,  I  some  unkindness  and  indifference ;  let  our 
lives  begin  from  to-day ;  let  Gilmour  marry  Miss  Stanhope" 
(the  name  came  thickly  from  his  Ups),  “  and  pray  God  she 
may  be  hfq)py !” 

“If  yen  had  spoken  in  that  way  three  months  ago,  I 
could  have  accepted  the  conditions;  it's  too  late  now.  Un¬ 
fortunately  you  took  special  good  care  that  I  should  appear 
publicly  in  the  character  of  the  neglected  wife.  No,  no, 
Digby,  our  days  of  sentiment  are  over — fled  for  over;  wo 
must  be  a  practical  couple,  and  on  you  devolves  the  pleasing 
task  of  preventing  this  marriage,  which,  if  accomplished, 
might  mar  the  realistic  joys  from  a  consideration  of  which 
alone  I  can  derive  comfort.  I  have  only  one  word  more  to 
say,  and  that  is,  don’t  doubt  m'y  news,  for  I  know  it  to  be 
true." 

Saying  this,  Mrs.  Nolan  left  the  room,  and  Digby  began 
pacing  it  impatiently,  and  muttering — 

“Well,  whatever  happens,  sAe’/f  have  no  right  to  complain. 
I  offered  terms,  and  she  refused  them  with  a  heartless, 
cynical  indifference  that  tells  me  plainly  she  no  longer  cares 
for  mo.” 

His  good  and  evil  angel  wrestled  fiercely  in  his  breast ;  he 


was  terribly  tried,  and  if  his  wife  had  been  true  to  her 
marriage  vow,  and  given  him  the  help  he  had  asked  for  just 
now,  the  good  angel  might  have  come  off  victorious,  though 
after  a  severe  struggle.  But  his  wife  had  coldly  refused  her 
aid — had  left  him  to  battle  with  the  storm  by  himself — nay, 
had  even  indicated  a  path  for  him  to  pursue  which  he  felt 
to  be  evil.  The  end  of  it  was  that  he  sat  down  at  last  with 
the  determination  of  preventing  the  marriage  if  he  could. 
And  his  reasons  for  doing  so  were  wholly  unconnected  with 
the  fortune. 

CHAPTER  NIL 

OVER  THE  BRINK. 

NE  word.  Miss  Stanhope !  Pori,  darliny,  one  word !” 

“  No,  no.  Captain  Nolan ;  you  must  not  ask — I  mean, 

I  win  not  speak  to  yon ;  that’s  all  over.” 

“  Your  very  refusal  is  a  confession.  Peri.  After  what  lias 
been,  can  you,  will  you,  refuse  me  the  poor  consolation  of 
hearing  from  your  own  lips  whether  this  vile  report  is  true 
or  not  ?" 

It  was  ungenerous  and  wrong  of  him  to  press  her  so  hard. 
She  was  very  young ;  she  loved  him  dearly ;  she  was  warm, 
true,  passionate;  and  he  knew  all  this,  and  should  have 
respected  the  weakness  which  had  laid  her  feelings  bare 
before  him.  There  is  nothing  to  be  said  in  extenuation  of 
him,  save  that  he  had  been  for  nearly  three  hours  attempting 
to  say  a  word  to  Peri.  His  desire  to  speak  to  her  was  the 
reason  of  his  being  at  this  crowded  ball,  and  hitherto  he  had 
failed  in  his  attempt.  Miss  Stanhope  liod  discreetly  filled  her 
card  immediately  on  entering  the  room,  and  he  had  only 
now  accomplished  his  purpose  by  resolutely  placing  himself 
between  Mrs.  Truscott  and  her  in  the  alarming  crush  on  the 
stairs  that  represented  going  down  to  supper. 

“  What  is  all  over?”  he  went  on  eagerly.  “  Not  your  love  for 
me !  I  won’t  believe  that  unless  you’ll  swear  that  it  is.  If 
there’s  truth  in  heaven  or  earth,  you  love  me  stilL  Speak, 
darUng!— only  one  word !” 

“You’ll  drive  me  mad  !” 

“Think  where  you  will  drive  me.  Peri! — to  a  deeper 
destruction  than  madness,  if  you  withdraw  the  one  thing  I 
value  in  the  world.  You  do  love  me  still ;  and,  loving  me, 
you  can’t  consign  me  to  a  deeper  perdition  by  interposing 
fresh  oaths,  and  vows,  and  honour  between  ua” 

She  writhed  away  from  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  turned 
like  a  wounded  wild  animal,  oh !  with  such  agony  in  her  poor 
young  face. 

“Whan  can  I  do? — what  can  I  do?  Am  I  not  unhappy 
enough  already  ?  Don’t  be  cruel  to  me,  Digby !” 

“Cruel  to  you!” 

“  Yes,  don’t  reproach  me !  I  can’t  bear  much  more ;  I  shall 
die  or  go  mad !’’ 

'  “  There  are  limits  to  unhappiness,  dearest,  and  life  beyond 
it  Don’t  take  your  hand  away ! — don’t  repulse  me !  We 
shall  be  separated  presently,  but  not  far  eoer — say  ?" 

“  No,  not  for  over,”  said  poor  Peri. 

And  when  the  concourse  on  the  stairs  broke  into  divisions, 
Digby  Nolan  withdrew  his  hand,  leaving  a  note  in  Peri’s— a 
tiny  note,  a  mere  pellet  of  paper;  but  the  caligraphy  was 
clear  enough  to  be  easily  read,  and  it  burned  like  fire  into 
Peri’s  heart  and  souL 

“  God  forgive  me !”  said  the  man  to  himself  as  the  stream 
swept  the  girl  along.  “  He  must  forgive  her,  I  should  think ! 
It’s  all  horribly  wrong,  but  what  fellow  on  earth  could  have 
stood  that  look  in  eyes  that  he  loved  ?  God  forgive  me !” 

“  Nothing  inside  your  lips  the  whole  day.  Peri,  till  now, 
and  now  only  an  ice !”  said  Mrs.  Truscott  reproachfully,  as 
rtri  tremblingly  devoured  one  of  Kuhn’s  most  delicately- 
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flavoured  triumphs.  “  YThat  will  the  colonel  say  when  he 
hears  of  it  ?" 

“Ho  won’t  hear  of  it,”  said  Pori  shortly,  “unless  you 
choose  to  tell  him.  I  wish  yon  wouldn’t  always  say  that  sort 
of  thing  to  mo,  Mrs.  Truscott ;  my  guardian  never  does.” 

Mrs.  Truscott  looked  keenly  at  her  charge.  There  was  a 
dark  flush  over  the  girl’s  face  and  a  fierce  wild  light  in  her 
eyes ;  her  manner,  too,  seemed  to  have  grown  strangely 
reckless  and  defiant. 

“Yon  won’t  dance  any  more  to-night,  dear?”  said  Mrs. 
Truscott  timidly.  “  You  look  feverish.  You’ll  go  home  now, 
won’t  you  ?” 

“  No.  Yes,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  will  go.  I  am  going 
to  dance  this  next  waltz,  and  then  I  shall  go.  Did  I  speak 
crossly  just  now  ?  I  am  so  sorry  if  I  did ;  but  you  can’t 
think  how  my  head  aches,  and  how  ill  I  feel  altogether.” 

“  Poor  child,  yon  look  ill !  Never  mind  the  waltz.  Come 
home  at  once,”  said  Mrs.  Truscott  soothingly. 

“No,  no!”  Peri  answered  pettishly.  “ It’s  a  promise ;  let 
me  keep  it.”  And  then,  her  partner  coming  up  to  claim  her, 
she  moved  away  from  Mrs.  Truscott’s  side. 

Mrs.  Truscott  had  been  stationed  the  whole  night  between 
a  camellia-wreathed  pillar  and  an  old  lady  who  religiously 
refrained  from  speech  on  account  of  a  dread  she  had  of 
cracking  the  enamel  which  Rachel  had  artistically  spread 
over  her  face  in  exchange  for  half  her  year’s  income.  The 
situation  had  been  deemed  even  by  patient  Mrs.  Truscott 
capable  of  improvement,  still  she  had  not  dared  to  change  it 
for  fear  of  losing  Peri. 

“  And  I  suppose  I  had  better  go  back  there  now  at  once,” 
she  soliloquised,  “in  order  that  she  may  find  me  when  she  has 
had  her  waltz  and  is  ready  to  go.” 

Once  or  twice  she  caught  sight  of  Peri  flying  round  with  a 
wild  animation  in  her  bearing  that  afforded  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  grave  thoughtfulness  that  had  been  hers  since  her 
betrothal  Then  many  other  figures  were  added  to  the  mazy 
scene,  and  Mrs.  Truscott  could  distinguish  Peri  no  longer. 

Presently  Miss  Stanhope  came  up  to  her  aught  but  Argus- 
eyed  chaperon  in  a  hurried  manner  alone,  not  on  her 
partner’s  arm. 

“Will  you  hold  these  for  me?”  she  said,  thrusting  as  she 
spoke  her  handkerchief  and  fan  down  into  Mrs.  Truscott’s 
hands.  “I  am  just  going  to  have  one  more  round,  and— say 
a  kind  word  to  me,  will  you  ?” 

“My  dear  child,”  began  Mrs.  Truscott,  but  before  she 
could  complete  her  sentence  Peri  wag  off  again,  and  Mrs. 
Truscott  was  left  alone  with  the  handkerchief  and  fan. 

Minutes  passed ;  the  strains  ceased,  the  waltzers  dispersed, 
and  Peri  did  not  come  back.  Mrs.  Truscott  rose,  and — 
scarcely  daring  to  leave  the  spot  whore  she  was  to  be  found 
— looked  anxiously  round  the  room.  There  was  Peri’s  late 
partner  talking  to  a  fair  young  lady  in  blue.  Crossing  eagerly 
over  to  him,  Mrs.  Truscott  asked  in  tones  that  she  in  vain 
strove  to  render  indifferent — 

“  Where  is  Miss  Stanhope  ?” 

“  I — a — ’pon  my  word  I  don’t  know !”  said  the  gentleman, 
one  of  that  species  popularly  known  as  a  “plunger.”  “She 
left  me  in  the  middle  of  the  dance  to  give  you  her  fan,  and 
told  me  to  wait  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  till  she  came 
back.” 

Mrs.  Truscott’s  tongue  nearly  clove  to  the  roof  of  her 
mouth;  hut  she  put  a  strong  constraint  on  herself  and 
quietly  turned  away,  saying — 

“  Oh,  to  be  sure,  she’s  waiting  for  me  in  the  cloak-room.” 
To  the  cloak-room  she  sped,  with  no  hopes  of  finding  Peri, 
but  to  save  appearances.  As  she  went  along  she  saw  that 
the  fan  was  tied  together  with  a  little  bit  of  white  satin 
ribbon  that  hod  been  tom  for  the  purpose  off  Peri’s  ball- 


dress.  To  strip  it  off  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  to  master 
the  contents  of  a  scrap  of  paper  which  lay  in  the  folds  of  the 
fan  was  the  work  of  another,  and  then — she  never  knew 
how — Mrs.  Truscott  gained  the  carriage,  and  saying  to  the 
footman,  “  Miss  Stanhope  is  going  home  with  a  friend,”  fell 
back  in  the  seat  nearly  fainting. 

The  scrap  of  paper  contained  these  words : — 

“  I  can’t  say  to  guardy,  ‘  Forgive  me  and  forget  me’ — he 
never  can  do  either.  Don’t  try  to  hear  of  me.  I’m  going 
away  with  Digby  Nolan.” 

“Wait,”  said  Mrs.  Truscott  when  she  reached  the  door  of 
the  house  in  Park-lane  which  Colonel  Gilmour  had  beautified 
and  rendered  so  perfect  for  his  ward — his  future  bride — 
“wait;  I  may  want  the  carriage  again.  I  have  had  bad 
news  of  one  of  my  sons.” 

She  had  some  vague  notion  of  finding  Colonel  Gilmonr,  and 
of  going  off  with  him  at  once  to  search  for  and  save  Perl 

“  Master  isn’t  at  home,”  said  the  sleepy  footman  in  answer 
to  her  eager  inquiries. 

And  then  Mrs.  Truscott  awoke  to  the  full  knowledge  of  her 
own  utter  helplessness,  and  hurrying  from  the  sight  of  the 
servants  into  the  quiet  of  her  own  room,  she  fell  upon  her 
knees — not  to  pray — words  of  prayer  would  not  come — but  to 
cry,  and  moan,  and  lament  over  the  bright  young  flower 
plucked  to-night  by  a  reckless  hand,  and  soon,  soon  to  be 
withered. 

“  Oh !  God  preserve  yon.  Peri,  stiU,  though  preservation 
seems  now  impossible ;  and  God  forgive  you  for  the  anguish 
you  are  causing !” 

How  should  she  face  the  colonel  when  he  came  to  her  to 
claim  the  charge  he  had  intrusted  to  her  ?  How  should  she 
face,  not  his  anger,  not  his  just  wrath  and  manly  indignation, 
but  his  deep  anguish  and  sorrow  ?  These  wore  the  thoughts 
that  made  night  hideous  to  her  for  a  time  as  she  sat  there 
alone.  And  then  others  arose.  How  should  she  face  the 
light  of  day,  and  the  sneering,  vehement  reproaches  of 
Mrs.  Digby  Nolan,  and  the  strictures  of  the  world  on  the 
poor  child  she  had  grown  to  love  so  well,  and  the  fatal 
knowledge  that  would  daily  deepen  that  she  had  gone  to 
destruction  ? 

The  hours  passed,  and  Colonel  Gilmour  did  not  come  home. 
He  was  not  wont  to  be  so  late.  Yfhat  could  have  happened 
on  this  unhappiest  of  nights  to  keep  him  away? 

“  H  he  had  only  been  at  home,”  she  sobbed,  wringing  her 
hands,  “we  might  have  planned  her  salvation  still.”  And 
then  she  fell  to  woman’s  weary  work  of  sobbing  anew  over 
the  inevitable. 

The  morning  light  straggled  in  on  a  change ;  the  morning 
sun  broke  on  a  brighter — no,  not  that,  but  a  different  pros¬ 
pect  The  colonel  had  not  come  home,  hut  a  note  had  been 
given  into  Mrs.  Truscott’s  hands — the  fly-leaf  of  some  little 
pocket  volume — and  on  it  was  hastily  scribbled  just  these 
words : — 

“Follow  me  to  Dover  by  the  earliest  train.  Wait  at  the 
station  there  till  you  hear  from  me.  .Before  starting,  send 
word  to  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  that  her  husband  has  gone  into  the 
country  on  an  important  mission  for  me. — F.  Gn-MOUR.” 

Mrs.  Truscott  had  cried  till  her  cheeks  were  like  beef¬ 
steaks  in  a  natural  state.  Her  features  were  disfigured  and 
swollen ;  but  for  all  that,  there  was  a  fine  touch  of  pathos  in 
the  tone  in  which  she  said— 

“Saved!  Oh,  my  poor  misguided  child,  I  feel  that  you 
are— I  feel  that  you  are!” 

Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  heard  the  intelligence  of  her  husband’s 
unexpected  departure  for  an  indefinite  period  with  the  calm¬ 
ness  (outwardly)  of  a  mind  regulated  by  the  usages  of  good 
society. 

“Here’s  a  note  from  that  old  dowdy  who  is  supposed  to 
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chaperon  Peri  and  keep  the  accounts,”  she  said,  handing  it 
to  Colonel  De  Laine.  “  Digby  has  apparently  forgotten  he’s 
a  married  man.  Yon  see  he’s  off  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  bid  adieu  to  his  loving  spouse.” 

“A  marginal  absence;  he  may  be  back  in  an  hour  or 
two  ?"  Colonel  De  Laine  looked  interrogatively  at  Mrs.  Digby 
Nolan  as  be  made  the  suggestion. 

“  Oh,  no ;  had  he  been  coming  back  so  soon,  there  would 
have  been  no  occasion  for  even  this  notification.  I  shall  ride 
to-day.” 

“  I  must  not  venture  to  offer  myself  as  your  escort,  but  I 
suppose  there  is  no  moral  obligation  on  you  not  to  tell  me  at 
what  time  you’ll  be  in  the  park  T 

“I  never  make  assignations,"  said  Mrs.  Digby  Nclan.  “If 
yon  happen  to  be  in  the  Row  at  the  same  time  with  me,  that 
is  quite  a  different  thing.  I  have  a  call  to  make  after 
luncheon." 

“A  call  to  make  after  luncheon,"  observed  De  Laine 
thoughtfully.  “  Give  an  hour  for  that  and  dressing,  half-an- 
honr  for  the  adjustment  of  that  inimitable  habit  and  hat. 
Don't  ride  that  beast  of  a  bay  that  chivies  all  over  the  ground, 
and  sends  his  heels  out  if  any  one  rides  by  your  side.” 

“My  groom  never  rides  by  my  side,”  said  Mrs.  Digby 
Nolan,  but  she  laughed  as  she  said  it. 

And  BO,  lightly  and  unconsciously,  the  wife  and  the  friend 
discoursed  together  on  the  morning  following  the  elopement 
of  the  husband  and  comrade. 

Meanwhile  the  train  was  speeding  on  to  Dover,  bearing 
Mrs.  Tmscott,  as  she  fondly  hoped,  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
PbrTs  fate. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

TRIKD  BT  nUB. 

HE  sat  on  a  chair  by  the  side  of  a  conch  in  a  dnll  sitting- 
room,  her  head  buried  in  the  pillow,  and  her  hands 
clenched  together  and  tangled  in  her  hair.  It  had  always 
been  a  way  of  hers  to  clasp  her  hands  above  her  head  in  any 
of  her  childish  excitements,  whether  of  pleasure  or  of  pain, 
and  now,  in  this  the  most  fatal  moment  of  excitement  in  her 
life,  she  placed  them  above  her  bright  hair  convulsively,  as 
if  their  pressure  would  have  relieved  the  throbbing  of  her 
brain. 

A  sympathetic,  not  to  say  an  inquisitive,  chambermaid  had 
come  to  the  door  once  or  twice  to  hear  if  this  young  lady — 
who  had  been  consigned  to  her  care  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
himself  started  off  immediately  again  “to  make  some  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  packet"  he  had  whispered  to  the  yoimg 
lady — wanted  anything.  But  Peri  didn’t  want  anything  but 
to  be  let  alone,  she  said,  so  the  chambermaid  gained  nothing 
by  her  motion  save  a  glimpse  of  a  crushed,  travel-soiled  ball- 
dress,  whose  oomp'inent  parts  seemed  to  her  inexperienced 
eyes  to  be  Qloud  and  snow,  with  a  dash  of  whipped  syllabub 
over  alL 

As  she  sat  there,  filled  with  an  emotion  that  she  could  not 
analyse,  but  which  was  made  up  of  a  poignant  remorse  and  a 
blinding  sense  of  shame,  the  feeling  that  it  was  all  a  dream — 
a  degrading,  horrible,  maddening  dream— came  into  her 
mind.  The  possibility  of  its  being  so  grew  and  strengthened, 
and  acting  in  unison  with  her  bodily  fatigue — for  a  bard 
night’s  waltzing  is  not  the  best  preparation  in  the  world  for 
railway  travelling — she  fell  into  one  of  those  fitful  slumbers 
when  consciousness  is  half  present,  but  dimmed. 

She  moaned  in  her  sleep— one  of  those  moans  that  begin 
with  a  suppressed  passionate  “Ah-a,”  and  end  in  a  wail  of 
mental  pain — that  pain  which  is  far,  far  more  agonising  than 
any  mere  bodily  pain  can  bo.  And  her  moan  went  home  to 
the  heart  and  brain  of  one  who  had  entered  her  room  since  she 


slept,  with  all  the  tender,  gentle  softness  of  a  most  absorbing 
love. 

“  My  God !  what  a  villain  I  am !’’  he  muttered.  “  But  I  love 
her  so — I  love  her  so  I”  And  then  he  knelt  down  by  her  side 
— knelt  down,  this  man  who  had  led  her  from  the  path  of 
duty,  and  would,  unless  prevented,  lead  her  into  the  ways  of 
wrong — knelt  down  and  prayed  (it  was  no  mockery ;  do  not 
deem  it  such,  you  who  have  never  erred  or  been  tempted) — and 
prayed  to  God  to  keep  her  ever  piire  as  now.  “  Be  all  the 
guilt  on  my  own  soul !"  he  miirmured.  “  Oh,  Peri,  my  own 
darling,  if  I  could  save  you  now  even,  I  would !” 

She  gave  another  moan,  a  louder  one — so  loud  that  it 
aroused  her,  and  she  woke  to  find  him  kneeling  at  her  feet, 
with  his  lips  pressed  to  the  hem  of  her  cloak  in  that  pas¬ 
sionate  adoration  that  tries  the  heart  of  a  woman  so  sorely. 

“  Oh,  Digby,  I  have  been  thinking  it  all  a  dream.  I  shall 
die — I  shall  die !  What  will  be  said  of  you  f” 

In  the  abstract  she  looked  upon  him  as  a  married  man,  and 
knew  her  sin  the  worse  for  his  being  so,  but  no  feeling  of 
outraged  friendship  with  regard  to  his  wife  sharpened  the 
sting  of  her  conscience.  If  she  bad  only  had  that  safeguard — 
if  she  had  only  been  wont  to  give  her  hand  in  cordial  greeting 
to  Dora,  her  esprit  de  corps  would  have  saved  her.  As  it  was, 
her  sole  and  whole  thought  was  for  Digby ;  she  suffered  no 
pang  for  Digby’s  wife. 

What  could  ho  say  ?  What  could  he  answer  ?  What  as¬ 
surance  of  his  continual  love  and  gratitude  could  he  give  her 
in  words  that  would  equal  in  worth  the  warm,  yearning,  soul- 
fraught  kiss  he  pressed  upon  her  lips  ? 

“My  own  love,”  he  said,  “if  I  could  die  to  save  you  a  pang 
I  would  do  it.” 

Why  will  not  men  remember  that  “  dying”  is  of  no  avail 
when  they  make  these  transcendental  offers  of  self-immo¬ 
lation  ? 

“Shan  I  ever  leave  off  shaking,  Digby?  Shall  I  ever 
leave  off  beating  all  over  and  thinking  I  am  to  be  taken  away 
from  yon?” 

In  that  last  question  all  her  anguish  and  all  his  triumph 
came  out,  and  her  worst,  her  most  terrible  fear  was  that  she 
should  be  “  taken  from  him.” 

“  You  never  shall,  so  help  me  God !"  he  said ;  but  he  could 
not  say  it  with  his  customary  determination,  for  he  felt  that 
God’s  aid  would  not  be  given  here. 

“  And  now  you  must  take  something  to  eat,  Peri.  Here” — 
drawing  out  his  watch — “the  packet  starts  in  a  couple  of 
hours — you  have  plenty  of  time  to  make  a  change  in  this" — 
touching  her  dress — “  and  to  have  something  to  eat” 

“  I  feel  as  if  food  would  choke  me,"  said  poor  Peri,  getting 
up  and  beginning  to  pace  about  the  room  like  a  wild  thing ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling  and  fiow  of  tender¬ 
ness  towards  him^  she  fiung  herself  down  on  her  knees  at  his 
feet,  and  went  on  passionately — “How  all  this  foolish  half¬ 
remorse  of  mine  must  try  and  vex  you,  Digby !  and  in  all  I 
have  been  more  to  blame  than  you.  If  I  hadn’t  shown  I  cared 
for  you,  if  I  hadn’t  let  my  love  for  you  creep  out  in  every 
look  and  tone,  if  I  hadn’t  let  you  see  that  I  cared  for  you 
more  than  I  did  for  all  the  world  and  my  own  soul — oh,  my 
God - !” 

She  paused,  and  her  beautiful  head  drooped  down  on  his 
knees,  and  a  groan  came  from  between  her  whitened  lips  that 
struck  horribly  painfully  on  his  heart. 

“Don’t  let  your  conscience  be  wrung  in  this  way.  Yours 
is  all  the  sorrow  and  the  suffering,  my  own  love — mine  all 
the  sin.  Let  us  face  the  facts,  my  brave  Peri — for  you  are 
a  brave  Peri,  though  you  are  quailing  now ;  let  us  look  this 
thing  that  breaks  your  spirit  so  utterly  in  the  face.  Peri, 
I  would  have  broken  honourably  from  the  chains  that  bound 
me  to  that  woman  if  she  would  have  let  me.  But  she  held  to 
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the  promise  of  my  hand  when  she  knew  my  heart  had  bm'st 
from  her  keeping.” 

“  But  she  is  your  wife — don't  blame  her  at  alL  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  ungenerous  to  listen  to  blame  of  her,  I  am  going 
to  cause  her  such  pain !” 

“  She  never  in  the  old  quiet  days  before  I  knew  you  gave 
me  the  love  you  have  given  mo,  PerL  I  never  felt  the  same 
love  for  her.  Believe  it — oh,  believe  it.  Peri !'' 

She  did  believe  it — she  could  not  doubt  it  She  knew  it 
was  all  very  wrong,  but  the  man  who  pleaded  had  dark,  soul- 
fraught,  deep  gi-ey-blue  eyes  and  long,  shadowing  lathes. 
His  features  were  straight  also,  and  his  tones  mellifluous,  and 
altogether  externals  were  far  too  fair  for  the  philosophy  of 
seventeen. 

“  I’ll  try  not  to  grieve  yon  any  more,  my  dearest  love," 
she  said  stoutly.  “After  all,  you  sacrifice  more,  far  more, 
than  I  do.  There !  there  is  wiped  away  the  last  tear  for 
the  past.” 

And  Peri  rose,  hastily  dashing  away  with  her  tiny  hand 
the  sparkling  drops  from  her  eyes,  just  in  time  to  clear  her 
vision  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to  see  the  door  of  the  sitting- 
room  open  and  Colonel  Gilmour  enter. 

She  was  saved !  What  matter  the  more  than  mortal  agony 
by  which  her  salvation  was  secured?  She  was  saved  from 
that  worst  of  fates,  becoming  a  curse  to  herself  and  a  clog  to 
the  man  she  loved.  It  was  a  horrible  time,  that  meeting 
with  the  gentle  guardian  who  hod  striven  and  planned,  and 
succeeded  so  hardly,  to  save  her  fair  name  and  honour,  and 
that  parting  with  the  man  who  had  been  willing  to  lose  the 
world  (and  make  her  lose  it,  too)  for  her  love.  It  was  a 
horrible  time  for  the  poor  petted  child,  for  the  proud  pas¬ 
sionate  woman.  She  had  been  tried  by  a  harder  ordeal  than 
hot  ploughshares,  and  not  through  her  own  efforts  hod  she 
come  out  scathless.  But  for  all  that  she  was,  os  her  guar¬ 
dian  said,  when,  finally  prostrate,  humbled,  and  broken,  she 
knelt  at  his  feet  and  implored  his  forgiveness,  “My  own 
dearly-loved  pure  Peri  stilL” 

CHAPTER  XR', 

IN  WHICH  THE  CHAIN  IB  LOOSENED. 

IT  was  a  folly,  an  outr€  proceeding,  an — well!  an  every¬ 
thing  that  was  ranh  and  venturously  foolish,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  antecedents  of  the  bride.  Men  said  that 
Gilmour  had  acted  with  less  than  his  usual  discretion  in 
going  off  to  Dover  of  all  places  in  the  world,  and  marrying 
that  young  girl — that  pretty  ward  of  his — in  the  presence  of 
an  old  woman  alone.  If  he  had  perpetrated  his  mistake 
under  the  sanction  of  Mrs.  Nolan's  eyes  the  thing  would  have 
been  different.  As  it  was  there  was  an  air  of  bad  style  about 
the  whole  affair ;  the  thing  lacked  that  prestige  which  it  had 
been  anticipated  would  attend  the  embarkation  on  the  sea  of 
matrimony  of  Colonel  Gilmour.  A  great  many  pairs  of  pale 
yellow  moustaches  were  pulled  in  languid  scorn  over  the  fol¬ 
lowing  announcement,  which  appeared  in  the  first  column  of 
the  Times  two  days  after  that  little  scene  had  been  enacted 
in  the  sitting-room  at  the  Dover  Hotel  which  I  attempted  to 
describe  in  the  last  chapter ; — 

“On  Friday,  at  St.  Gengulpbas's,  Dover,  by  tbe  Bev.  John  Smith, 
Incumbent,  Colonel  Francis  Gilmour,  — tb  Foot,  to  Prri,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Pkrci  Staniiope,  B.A.” 

“She’ll  play  the  devil  if  he  doesn’t  take  care,”  was  the 
almost  universal  male  commentary  on  the  three  lines  I  have 
quoted. 

There  was  nothing  of  either  the  marvellous  or  the  “spe¬ 
cially  providential”  in  Colonel  Gilmour’s  opportune  appearance, 
and  Peri's  consequent  escape  from  the  danger  that  was  cloud¬ 


ing  down  over  her  head  with  a  more  horrible  darkness  than 
the  gloom  of  the  thunderstorm.  He  had  been  on  the  point 
of  entering  the  house  at  which  the  ball  was  given,  and  he  had 
seen  a  lady  and  gentleman  leave  it  hurriedly,  and  enter  a 
vehicle  of  some  description  or  other.  A  something  that  was 
not  doubt,  or  suspicion,  or  fear,  or  curiosity,  crossed  his  mind. 
He  entered  and  sought  her;  and,  naturally  enough,  as  she 
was  not  there,  he  did  nut  find  her.  Then  he  left  the  festive 
scene  without  so  much  as  seeking  the  hostess  in  order  to 
bestow  the  conventional  gasping  grin  upon  her.  An  equally 
impiilpable  something  impelled  him  to  go  to  the  London 
Bridge  Station.  An  intelligent  official  answered  his  inquiries 
as  to  the  last  train  which  had  started.  From  him  he  gathered 
information  which  induced  him  to  send  the  note  which  has 
been  read  to  Mrs.  Truscott.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that 
when  Peri  had  left  off  ciying,  %nd  Colonel  Gilmour  was 
sufficiently  composed  to  speak  without  his  voice  sounding  as 
if  it  had  broken  loose  and  was  not  quite  sure  which  portion 
of  his  body  it  would  effect  its  exit  from— when,  I  repeat, 
all  this  was  over.  Miss  Stanhope  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage 
to  the  railway  station,  where  they  found  Mrs.  Truscott,  and 
matured  the  plans  which  eventuated  in  the  ceremony  re~ 
corded  in  the  Times. 

Digby  Nolan  was  dispensed  with  at  once.  The  colonel  could 
not  hate  him ;  he  simply  could  not  endure  his  presence. 

“  In  years  to  come  I  may  give  my  hand  in  friendship  again 
to  you  whom  I  have  loved  and  provided  for  as  my  own  son ; 
but  not  now — not  yet.” 

And  Digby,  beaten,  conscience-stricken,  and  humiliated, 
could  not  protest  against  tbe  decree ;  he  could  only  silently 
obey  the  directions  the  colonel  gave  him  as  to  how  the 
sorrowful  farce  should  be  played  out  which  was  to  conceal 
from  tbe  world  all  knowledge  of  tbe  still  more  sorrowful 
secret 

When  a  person  feels  that  for  an  indefinite  period  he  has 
been  drifting  about  wildly  and  helplessly  amidst  all  kinds  of 
moral  icebergs,  shoals,  waterspouts,  and  other  things  detri¬ 
mental  to  safety,  he  is  very  glad  to  make  his  way  into  tbe 
first  harbour  that  offers  itself  to  his  observation,  no  matter 
how  still  the  waters  of  that  harbour  may  bo,  or  how  narrow 
its  boundaries.  So  was  it  with  Peri.  She  had  been  so  nearly 
shipwrecked  that  she  shrank  from  trusting  herself  on  tbe 
sea  of  life  again  without  the  saving  anchor  which  she  deemed 
the  matrimonial  tie  between  the  colonel  and  herself  would  be. 
So  when  once  more,  with  all  the  generous,  gentle,  loving 
warmth  of  a  most  true  and  gallantly  faithful  affection,  he 
offered  to  release  her  from  the  promise  she  had  impetuously 
made— the  promise  to  bo  his  wife — Peri  cried,  and  implored, 
and  entreated  him  to  “take  her  at  once — the  sooner  the 
better.” 

And  so  the  sacrifice  was  consummated. 

It  was  a  cold  home  that  Digby  Nolan  went  back  to,  and  a 
cbeerless  welcome  that  he  met.  Had  he  been  an  observant, 
a  jealous,  or  indeed  a  simply  sensible  husband,  he  would  have 
detected  a  something  in  his  wife’s  manner  that  should  have 
bid  h'im’iuareof  testing  her  endurance  by  indifference  further. 
She  reproached  him  with  the  fierce  scornful  eloquence  of  an 
angry  and  a  wounded  woman  for  bis  base  meanness  to  her  in 
lending  himself  to  the  scheme  of  the  colonel’s  private 
marriage. 

“ At  least  I  looked  to  you,  to  your  honour,  to  stop  that” 
she  said. 

And  he,  stung  to  bitterness,  to  unguarded  wrath,  replied — 

“  And  you  may  thank  that  marriage  for  saving  the  last 
particle  of  honour  that  belongs  to  our  wretched  union.” 

When  be  said  that  he  cut  the  last  cord  that  boimd  him  to 
this  woman  who  had  once  loved  him. 

Sir  Gilbert  Nolan  died  about  this  time,  and  the  delicate 
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heir  reigned  in  his  place,  and  came  to  the  title,  and  cut 
Dora's  heart  deeply  by  doing  so.  The  young  Sir  Gilbert  was 
not  long  in  deciding  in  his  mind  who  should  share  his  honours 
with  him  when  the  few  conventional  months  of  mourning 
had  been  gone  through.  He  fixed  on  a  lady  who  even  in  the 
days  of  their  betrothal  made  the  atmosphere  of  Lairterrock 
unpleasant  to  the  dowager,  who,  consequently,  deeming  it 
more  dignified  to  retreat  in  good  order  than  to  be  driven 
away  in  confusion,  came  up  to  town  and  established  herself 
as  her  niece’s  guest  in  her  son's  house.  There  was  anger 
and  ill'blood,  as  of  old,  between  the  mother  and  the  son,  and 
her  presence  added  to  the  smouldering  fire  that  was  most 
surely  burning  out  all  good  feeling  between  the  husband  and 
wife.  And  in  the  midst  of  it  all  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Gilmour 
retumed  from  their  lengthened  continental  tour. 

There  was  a  bitter  struggle  in  the  mind  of  the  gallant 
gentleman  whose  honour  had  been  so  nearly  wrecked  as  to 
whether  the  man  who  had  perilled  it  should  be  admitted  to 
his  house,  his  wi^e — be  hailed  as  acquaintance  in  courtesy 
again.  A  bitter  struggle ;  but  love  for  Peri  triumphed.  It 
would  imply  a  doubt  of  her  to  forbid  her  old  lover  the  house, 
to  shun  and  slight  him.  It  would  make  a  talk  in  the  world 
if  he  kept  apart  the  young  wife,  whose  charms  were  the 
theme  of  universal  comment,  and  the  man  he  had  elected 
(and  religiously  he  meant  to  abide  by  that  election)  to  occupy 
the  position  of  his  son. 

So  the  decision,  though  come  at  with  difficulty,  was  come 
at  at  last,  and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  received  cards 
for  Mrs.  Gilmour's  “At  Home.” 

She  was  altered  from  the  fervent,  impetuous  Peri  we  have 
kuown  before— altered,  and  “not  for  the  better,”  thought 
Digby  Nolan,  as  with  a  burning  shame  on  his  face,  and  a 
mixed  glow  in  his  heart,  ho  stood  bowing  before  Mrs.  Gilmour 
on  the  occasion  of  their  first  meeting  after  she  had  home  that 
name. 

She  was  sitting  down  talking  to  a  group  of  old  friends  of 
her  husband's— old  military  men  who  had  known  her  father 
long  ago,  when  he  won  the  hand  and  heart  of  her  mother 
from  their  pledged  allegiance  to  her  now  lord — and  even  in 
the  brief  moment  that  elapsed  between  his  eye  falling  first 
upon  her  and  his  name  being  announced,  he  saw  that  she  was 
altered.  The  bright,  brilliant,  passionate  girl,  who  had  clung 
to  him,  and  vowed  that  in  leaving  him  alone  was  sorrow,  was 
gone,  and  in  her  place  there  rose  to  welcome  his  wife  a 
proud,  cold,  stately  woman,  whose  eye  and  hand  met  his 
unfalteringly. 

“When  I  saw  you  last  at  the  Duncans’  ball,"  said  Mrs. 
Digby  Nolan,  alluding  to  the  fatal  festive  scene  whence  Peri 
had  executed  her  worst  escapade,  “I  little  thought  that  at  our 
next  meeting  you  would  be  Mrs.  Gilmour.” 

“We  none  of  us  thought  it  then — I  least  of  any  one,” 
replied  Mrs.  Gilmour ;  and  her  eyes  as  she  said  it  fixed  them¬ 
selves  upon  Colonel  Gilmour's  face  with  a  sorrowful,  self- 
reproachful  intelligence  that  he  would  have  given  a  year  of 
his  life  to  have  seen  in  those  deep  blue  lakes  less  frequently. 

“  Digby  was  in  your  confidence,  colonel,  I  presume,”  continued 
Mrs.  Nolan,  “  since  he  was  down  at  Dover — I  have  extracted 
thus  much  from  him — at  the  time  of  your  marriage  ?” 

There  was  always  a  tenderly  mournful  cadence  in  Colonel 
Gilmour's  tones,  but  it  had  never  been  so  apparent,  both 
Digby  and  Peri  thought,  os  when  he  replied  to  the  wife  of 
the  former — 

“  Up  to  within  a  day  or  two  of  onr  marriage  Digby  had  my 
fullest  confidence ;  still,  when  he  went  down  to  Dover  ho 
knew  nothing  of  my  intentions— they  were  hastily  formed 
and  executed.” 

“Not  to  be  repented  of  at  leisure,  I  hope?”  said  Mrs. 
Digby  Nolan. 


“I  think  not,”  replied  her  host. 

And  then  the  Guardsman  and  his  wife  moved  away  in  order 
to  make  room  for  the  attentions  that  were  due  from  the  host 
and  hostess  to  other  guests.  Presently  Digby  was  relieved 
from  the  task  of  keeping  his  eyes  away  from  Mrs.  Gilmour’s 
altered  but  most  wondrously  beautiful  face  by  Colonel 
De  Laine  coming  up  and  absorbing  Mrs.  Nolan.  Then  Digby 
eat  down,  and  dared  to  look  at  her  steadily,  in  attempt  to 
discover  what  was  the  change  that  stimg  him  most  bitterly  in 
this  wife  of  his  benefactor  who  had  been — who  was  still,  poor 
fellow  ! — so  dear  to  him. 

It  was  not  that  she  looked  older  and  graver — that  was  to  be 
expected,  and  her  being  so  now  that  she  was  the  wife  of 
another  was  certainly  less  displeasing  to  him  than  to  have 
seen  aught  like  vivacity  would  have  been.  It  was  not  that  the 
once  quickly-flashing,  dilating  eyes  were  grown  steady,  and 
deep,  and  passionless.  It  was  not  that  the  once  richly- 
flushed  cheek  was  now  pale  and  worn.  No,  it  was  none  of 
these  things  that  cut  keenly  into  his  heart,  but  it  was— and 
he  hated  himself  for  that  it  was  so— the  effortless  appearance 
she  had  of  being  utterly  dead,  indifferent  to  him. 

He  had  ofi'ored — nay',  implored — the  colonel  to  take  back 
the  fortune  ho  bad  been  promised  and  had  received.  He  had 
written  very  humbly  to  this  man  whom  he  had  sought  to  injure, 
telling  him  that,  fallen  as  he  felt  himself  to  be,  he  could — he 
would  not  descend  to  the  depths  of  owing  him  so  much  after 
striving  to  wrong  him  so  bitterly ;  and  the  colonel's  answer 
had  been  very  cold,  and  stem,  and  determined.  “  It  must  be 
as  was  at  first  designed,"  he  said.  “No  change  could  be 
made  which  might  give  rise  to  a  word — a  speculation — ^the 
idlest  rumour.  His  friend  no  longer,  but  still  his  heir,  he  must 
request  that  Captain  Digby  Nolan  would  consider  himself.” 

He  had  been  not  so  utterly  base,  you  see,  as  to  endeavour 
to  rob  his  friend  and  at  the  same  time  accept  from  him  great 
gifts  without  a  word  of  protest.  But  he  was  far  from  a 
whitewashed  sinner,  for  now,  as  he  sat  there  looking  at  her, 
a  bitter  pang  that  she  could  glance  past  or  at  him  with  such 
unfeigned  (he  felt  it  to  bo  unfeigned)  indifference,  was  the 
dominant  sensation  in  his  breast. 

“I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer,”  he  said  to  himself  impatiently. 
“Pm  not  the  kind  of  fellow  to  play  Byron  to  a  girl  who  not 
so  very  long  since  had  little  enough  of  the  Mary  Chaworth  in 
her.  ril  go  home.” 

So  he  went  home,  without  seeking  his  wife  to  tell  her  that 
such  was  his  intention;  and  she  noticed  the  little  error  of 
conjugal  judgment,  and  if  she  hadn't  done  so  Colonel 
De  Laine  would  not  have  allowed  it  to  escape  her  observation. 

“  If  your  mistress  is  very  late  tell  her  that  I  am  going  off 
tho  first  thing  in  the  morning  to  Aldershott,  and  that  I  won't 
disturb  her,  as  it’s— it’s  too  early  to  make  it  worth  while  my 
doing  so.” 

Captain  Nolan  bestowed  this  injunction  in  a  loud,  careless 
voice  upon  his  wife’s  maid,  and  as  he  was  turning  away  into 
his  dressing-room  his  mother  opened  her  bedroom-door,  and 
came  out  into  the  corridor,  still  dressed. 

“You  up,  mother?  Really,  Lady  Nolan,  is  it  Dora  or 
myself  to  whom  this  extraordinary  attention  of  sitting  up  is 
paid?” 

“To  you.  Don’t  talk  like  a  fool,  but  come  in  here, 
Digby." 

He  followed  her  in,  and  she  shut  the  door  hastily,  and 
commenced  in  an  excited  voice — 

“You  have  come  home  from  the  Gilmours  akmet” 

“Yes— what  of  that?  I  was  tired— bored.  Dora  wouldn’t 
have  come  for  an  hour  or  more.  What  of  it  ?” 

“Only  this:  yon  neglect  your  wife  shamefully,  Digby 
Nolan — cruelly,  wickedly — and  yon  will  suffer  for  it.” 

“  My  God !  what  a  torrent  of  abuse  to  pour  down  upon  a 
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fellow’s  head  simply  because  he  prefers  coming  quietly  home 
to  joining  a  group  of  fools  who  are  gyrating  round  his  wife !” 

“Whatever  happens,’’  pursued  Lady  Nolan  energetically, 
“  I  shall  be  ready  and  willing  to  bear  witness  to  the  shameful 
manner  in  which  you  neglect  my  niece,  and  leave  her  exposed 
to  temptations.” 

“The  devil ! — temptations?'' 

“  Are  yon  blind  or  a  fool,  Digby  7’ 

“  Leave  off  insulting  me,  mother,  if  you  can,  and  tell  mo 
fairly  what  you  mean.  God  knows  Dora  and  I  have  need  to 
exercise  mutual  forbearance  and  forgiveness  towards  each 
other.  The  love  that  had  lasted  from  childhood  has  worn 

tliin,  but  don’t  imply  that  my  wife  is - " 

'  He  paused  abruptly,  and  sat  down,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Ho  was  crushed  by  this  possible  Nemesis.  His 
brain  reeled  as  the  idea  was  suggested  to  him  that  dishonour 
should  come  upon  him  through  his  wife — through  the  woman 
who  bore  his  name. 

“That  your  wife  is  what?”  began  Lady  Nolan  passionately. 
“  Your  wife  is  what  you  have  made  her,  you  false,  bad,  cruel 
boy !  She  has  turned — I  can’t  help  seeing  it — from  your  vile 
indifference  to  De  Laine’s  attentions,  and  they  have  resulted  in 
her  loving  him.  I  don’t  wonder  at  it ;  I  only  toll  you  this, 
mole  that  you  are,  that  you  may  save  her  from  being  compro¬ 
mised.  She  will  never  do  anything  wrong — of  that  I  am  per¬ 
suaded— but  if  left  to  herself  the  world  will  talk.” 

Lady  Nolan  pulled  up  in  a  passion  for  lack  of  breath,  and 
Digby,  stung  by  her  taunts,  said — 

“  Your  niece  hold  me  to  the  marriage  with  a  tight,  un¬ 
swerving  hand.  I  would  have  released  her  willingly  enough ; 
she  persisted  in  being  my  wife,  when  I  plainly  enough  let 
her  see  that  I  could  have  borne  her  defection.” 

“And  now  you  reproach  her  for  her  misplaced  devotion, 
and  make  your  base  fickleness  on  excuse  for  treating  her 
carelesssly.” 

“  You  mistake  everything,  mother.  Dora  has  no  heart — 
no  heart  for  me,  at  any  rate.  It  was  devotion  to  Gilmour's 
money,  not  to  me,  that  held  her  to  her  determination  so 
firmly.  You  frightened  mo  just  now,  I  confess,  but  Fm  all 
right  again  now.  Till  Gilmour  altera  his  will  (a  thing  ho  has 
the  generosity  to  say  ho  will  not  do),  Dora  will  do  nothing  to 
forfeit  her  share  in  its  awards.” 

And  saying  this,  Digby  Nolan  pursued  his  originsil  plan 
and  path  into  his  room. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

“  Bat  of  all  sad  words  by  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these : — it  might  have  been.” 

Digby  NOLAN  pursued  his  original  plan  and  progress 
uninterrupted,  as  it  appeared,  by  his  mother's  stinging 
allusions  to  his  wife's  possible  defection  from  her  allegiance 
duo  to  himself,  her  Uege,  if  not  loving,  lord.  Ho  wont  into 
his  room  and  sat  down  to  his  writing-table,  and  lazily  indited 
a  note  or  two  that  did  not  call  for  much  mental  exertion. 
Ho  penned  a  few  lines  to  a  dog-bre.aker  respecting  a  largo 
tawny  setter  at  present  running  his  educational  career  under 
the  auspices  of  that  tutor.  Ho  tried  to  feel  interested,  and 
to  hope  Rock  wouldn’t  have  a  hard  mouth,  or  be  otherwise 
awkward,  but  would  do  credit  and  honour  in  the  ensuing 
shooting  season  to  the  rare  old  stock  whence  he  sprang.  He 
wrote  also  to  the  Lairtorrock  coachman,  a  man  learned  in 
such  matters,  directing  him  to  procure  the  youthful  offspring 
of  a  certain  marvellously  well-paced  brood-mare,  and  to  have 
it  carefully  trained  for  a  lady. 

“I'll  give  it  to  Dora,”  he  thought  “She  mayn’t  care 
much  for  the  attention,  but  she’ll  like  the  horse,  and  I  owe 
her  somethiog  for  what  she  knows  nothing  about” 


And  then,  having  sealed  and  directed  his  letters,  he  lit  a 
cigar  and  dreamily  puffed  and  thought 

Thought !  God  help  the  man  who  sits  in  the  night  and 
thinks  of  his  broken  temple  and  his  shattered  idols!  The 
Dora  he  had  loved,  and  wooed,  and  almost  won  as  a  boy  was  a 
different  being  to  this  wife  who  had  been  gained  for  him,  and 
who  had  shown  herself  so  capable  of  satisfying  herself,  and 
of  throwing  him  airily  back  upon  the  worst  half  of  the  nature 
which  ho  mournfully  felt  had  been  displayed  in  no  pleasant  way 
before  her.  His  great  passion,  his  wild,  unchecked  adoration 
and  idolatry  for  Peri,  had  not  blotted  out  all  of  the  older, 
softer,  milder  love  for  Dora,  his  beautiful  cousin-bride. 

“  She  got  so  cold  and  careless  on  such  small  provocation,” 
ho  said  to  himself.  “  She  did  not  know  half,  and  if  she  hod 
known  all  and  more  she  couldn’t  well  have  been  severer  or 
more  deucedly  indifferent.  It  might  all  have  been  as  right 
as  possible  now  Peri  is  married,  if  Dora  had  only  felt  a 
common  affection  for  me.” 

It  might  have  been !  Yes,  but  it  might  be  no  longer.  He 
knew  that,  let  what  would  come  now,  Dora  and  himself 
would  never  renew  those  sweet  old  illusions  which  make  hfe 
worth  having.  Doubt  and  distrust,  and  scorn  and  contempt 
— these  had  blazed  fully  in  the  bosoms  of  both ;  and  though 
the  fiercest  of  the  flames  had  burnt  out,  the  embers  were 
there  and  always  ready  to  ignite  again.  The  thought  that 
it  was  so  gave  him  horrible  pain,  but  still  he  thought  it. 

Then  ho  thought  of  his  other  partial  victim— of  Peri, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  now  yawned  a  gulf  indeed. 
And  his  conjugal  anxieties  vanished  as  he  allowed  his  mind 
to  dwell  on  what  might  have  been  in  connection  with  Iter. 

“Ah,  dearest!  If  oar  tears  were  shed 
Vnly  for  our  beloved  dead,” 

they  would  not  be  so  bitter  os  were  those  that  came  at  last 
in  a  torrent  from  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  sat  there  thinking. 
Then  they  were  dried  by  the  passionate  flush  that  flamed  into 
his  face  as  he  remembered  the  cruel  words  in  which  his 
mother  had  pictured  forth  a  possible  cloud  of  shame,  the 
darkness  of  which  should  be  occasioned  by  his  iri/e. 

Yes,  she  was  his  wife,  and  after  to-morrow  he  would  not 
“look  more  sharply  after  her” — that  was  a  horrible  phrase, 
and  implied  a  suspicion  which  he  would  not  feel — but  not 
neglect  and  leave  her  to  her  own  devices  quite  so  much. 

“I'll  do  my  duty,  at  any  rate,”  ho  groaned,  as  ho  flung 
away  the  end  of  the  cig^r,  “  though  my  heart  is  as  dead  as 
those  ashes  to  anything  like  sentiment  about  her;  but  I'll 
do  my  duty— that  will  help  Peri  to  do  hors.” 

He  could  not  help  unconsciously  thinking  and  hoping  that 
Peri  might  find  it  as  hard  as  he  did  himself  to  do  this  latter 
thing. 

And  t'nen  he  went  to  bed  and  slept,  and  dreamed  of  many 
unimportant  and  tame  things,  as  people  frequently  do  the 
while  an  exciting  scene  in  their  life  drama  is  being  enacted. 
- ♦ - 

Questios  and  Anbw'kr. — A  gentleman  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  whoso  name  was  Noyes,  desired,  without  passing 
through  the  ordeal  of  a  courtship,  to  ascertain  her  sentiments. 
He  said  to  her  one  day  playfully,  “If  I  wore  to  ask  you 
whether  you  are  engaged,  what  part  of  your  name  might 
answer  my  question  ?’’  “  The  first,”  replied  the  lady.  “  And 
if  I  were  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  disposed  to  accept  a 
person  loving  you,  and  not  quite  indifferent  to  yourself,  what 
part  of  your  name  would  in  that  case  answer  me  ?"  “  The 
last,”  said  the  lady.  “And  if  I  tell  you  that  I  love  you,  and 
ask  you  to  marry  me,  what  syllable  of  your  name  would  you 
utter?”  “Oh,  in  that  case,”  replied  the  blushing  girl,  “you 
must  take  the  whole  name,  fur  I  should  no  longer  care  to 
retain  it” 
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“GEITING  OUR  SONS  OFF  OUR  HANDS.” 

OXEY,”  said  Adam  Smith,  “is  hoarded  labour.”  Bees 
can  only  hoard  honey,  and  squirrels  only  nuts,  but 
“  inventive  men”  can  hoard,  in  the  most  portable  form  ima¬ 
ginable.  all  the  treasures  of  nature  and  of  art.  They  can 
even  bring  sons  into  the  world  privileged — by  works  of 
supererogation  and  merits  of  their  parents — to  command  by 
talismanic  ciphers  the  willing  services  of  every  busy  bee 
witbin  the  human  hive. 

But  the  ricbest  store  must  have  an  end.  The  magic  wand 
is  no  longer  potent  than  a  certain  spell — ^the  spell  of  gold — is 
in  reserve  to  act 

In  plainer  words,  if  one  generation  is  bom  to  make  money, 
the  nest  is  born  to  spend  it ;  and  with  the  third  generation 
comes  the  struggle.  These  “  younger  sons  of  younger 
brothers”  come  upon  the  stage  bold  in  the  do-nothing  es- 
pectations  of  their  fathers,  yet  forced  to  enact  the  heavier 
parts  of  busy  life. 

This  ebb  and  flow  in  the  tide  of  fortune  a  quaint  old  gentle¬ 
man  used  to  illustrate  in  the  manner  followiug : — 

“  My  grandfather  drove  a  coach-and-four ;  my  father  drove 
a  pair;  I  keep  a  one-horse  chaise  with  a  leather  head  and 
apron ;  as  to  my  sons,  they  must  plod  afoot,  unless  one  of 
them  should  condescend  to  the  wheelbarrow,  make  a  fortune 
by  railway  contracts,  and  set  up  the  family  coach  to  ring  the 
same  changes  over  again.” 

It  is  easy  to  see  where  the  pinch  comes — just  where  the 
men  of  leisure  come  to  be  men  of  labour,  and  when  otium  cum 
(fi'^-ging  todes  must  be  the  version  of  the  old  quotation. 

Still,  it  is  a  hard  trial  when  the  child  of  fortune,  as  he  has 
been  bred  to  believe  himself,  mixed  and  moulded  to  the 
tropics  of  ease  and  affluence,  sees  before  him  one  cold  plunge 
into  the  frigid  zone  of  money-making  life.  At  first  he  is 
slow  in  realising  the  dire  necessity ;  and  one  such  youth  we 
heard  tell  bis  mother  that  he  never  wanted  to  be  born,  and 
that  to  bring  a  poor  fellow  nolens  voUns  from  a  state  of 
oblivious  nothingness  into  vulgar  and  laborious  entity  was  a 
most  unreasonable  proceeding. 

However,  since  work  of  some  sort  must  be  done,  it  is  usual 
to  ask  what  the  boy  “  has  a  taste  for”— that  is,  least  objection 
to — ^in  order  that  there  may  be  no  one  to  blame  if  he  does 
not  afterwards  enjoy  himself ;  though  little  indeed  can  any 
raw  recruit  in  this  world's  rank  and  file  judge  of  the  service 
that  awaits  him.  Red-coats  in  a  ball-room,  the  fun  and  frolic 
of  nautical  novels,  the  wit  and  sharp  practice  of  distinguished 
counsel,  or  perhaps  the  trout  stream  purling  by  some  dreamy- 
looking  parsonage — these  are  the  visions  and  the  memories 
that  are  conjured  up  in  favour  of  Army,  Navy,  Bar,  or 
Church. 

And  if  the  sons  know  little  of  the  pleasures,  the  fathers 
are  not  much  wiser  as  to  the  profits,  of  a  son’s  vocation.  The 
law  of  demand  and  supply  is  one  which  they  too  little  consider. 
The  question  is  too  much  “  What  do  you  like  ?”  and  too  little 
“  Where  is  there  an  opening  ?”  So  the  more  pleasant  spheres 
of  life  are  crowded  beyond  all  calculation,  till  men  pay  even 
for  the  honour  of  belonging  to  them. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  the  affairs  of 
this  life  are  not  very  greatly  ruled  by  thought.  To  do  as 
others  do ;  to  move  in  the  groove  of  habit  or  of  example ;  to 
indulge  a  certain  sanguine  disposition ;  and  to  say,  much  too 
readily,  “Well,  we  have  done  all  we  can;  things  must  take 
their  chance ;”  this  is  a  fair  account  of  average  parental 
wisdom,  more  especially  when  the  father  feels  that  the  sons 
are  stinting  the  daughters,  and  keeping  the  whole  household 
at  “  Agony  Point.”  For  fathers  become  a  little  less  tender 
to  their  eons  when  every  year  the  banker's  book  tells  a  less 


and  less  flattering  tale ;  when  the  family  will  increase  but  the 
income  won’t;  and  when  fathers  have  so  many  worries  of 
their  own  that  it  seems  fair  their  sons  should  venture  their 
worries  too. 

But  besides  the  cost  of  keeping  full-grown  lads  at  home,  it 
is  easy  to  detect  a  natural  principle  of  repulsion  between  the 
full-fledged  bird  and  the  family  nest. 

It  is  the  very  nature  of  youth  and  age,  of  fathers  and  of 
sons,  to  grow  year  by  year  more  and  more  apart,  till  at  last 
they  are  as  the  very  poles  asunder,  at  least  in  views  and  ideas, 
if  not  actually  in  affection. 

If  there  is  fondness  and  sympathy  in  the  nursery,  the 
relative  temperature  of  youth  and  age,  the  one  sanguine 
and  the  other  doubtful  of  the  future,  with  occasional  lectures 
on  the  one  part  and  short  answers  on  the  other — all  this 
makes  the  overgrown  boy  anything  but  an  unqualified  com¬ 
fort  to  himself  or  others  while  hanging  idle  aboui  his  father’s 
house.  A  very  trying  time  is  this  for  both  parties;  every 
little  folly  and  peccadillo  tells  its  own  tale,  and  a  tale  of 
which  every  father  knows  the  smart,  both  in  feeling  and  in 
purse. 

At  the  best  of  times  it  is  wonderful  how  little  confidence 
there  is  between  fathers  and  sons.  Fathers  are  the  very  last 
people  for  “  father  confessors ;"  they  seem  loss  intended  for 
consulting  first  than  for  “rowing”  afterwards,  and  the  filial 
respect  becomes  distant  respect.  The  feeling  towards  the 
mother  is  widely  different.  The  mother  seems  instinctively 
a  go-between — a  kind  creature  to  propitiate  or  to  qualify 
the  harshness  of  the  sire.  Besides,  men  of  that  age  and 
experience  which  see  cause  and  consequence  at  a  glance, 
reading  future  pain  in  present  pleasures,  are  naturally 
impatient  at  seeing  the  same  follies  for  which  they  once 
suffered  reviving  in  their  sons. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  after  months  of  idleness  have 
led  the  son  into  scrapes  and  made  the  father  act  “detective,” 
a  chronic  coolness  sets  in  between  them,  and  at  last  father, 
mother,  sisters,  and  all  look  out  fur  an  end  of  so  unpleasant  a 
state  of  things ;  for  few  parents  have  the  philosophy  to  allow, 
as  they  would  for  measles  or  scarlatina,  for  a  certain  restless 
feverishness — we  all  go  through  it — attended  with  strange 
day-dreams  as  well  as  moonshine  notions,  with  every  symptom 
of  light-headedness,  as  the  boy  is  changing  into  the  man. 

And  all  this  time  the  son  is  yearning  to  be  gone,  too.  Little 
recks  he  that  good  bod  and  board,  daily  provided  without  a 
care  on  his  part,  are  luxuries  which  his  earnings  may  not  for 
many  years  supply.  No ;  daily  comforts  are  like  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  the  shower — only  too  familiar  fur  a  passing 
thought.  And  so  it  has  ever  been  from  the  days  of  the 
Prodigal  downwards,  for  life  is  progress,  and  a  youth’s  first 
step  in  the  world  must  generally  be  a  step  from  the  parental 
home. 

Most  parents,  therefore,  of  limited  means  make  early  pre¬ 
paration  to  qualify  the  sons  to  maintain  themselves,  though 
blindly  indeed  do  they  often  set  to  work.  There  is  an  idea 
that  a  good  education  is  a  fortune  to  a  youth.  True,  a  fortune 
in  itself,  but  so  distantly  related  to  any  other  kind  of  fortune 
that  the  youth  may  starve  while  the  fortune  is  coming. 
Sharpened  wits  and  striving  habits  lead  to  fortune,  but  the 
Latin  and  Greek  which  form  these  habits  are  the  most 
unsaleable  of  all  commodities.  Even  what  is  called  a  useful 
or  English  education  with  Murray  and  with  Cocker  places  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  barely  on  a  level  with  the  son  of  a  small 
tradeeman,  the  latter  being  decidedly  better  suited  for  subor¬ 
dinate  situations.  Nor  is  this  the  parents’  only  difflculty,  for 
if  we  keep  in  view  an  after-life  of  money-making,  surely  the 
money-spending  at  the  public  schools  of  the  present  day 
threatens  habits  ruinous  to  any  but  a  rich  gentleman’s  sons. 
First  of  all,  to  lay  out  from  150i  to  200/.  a  year  on  a  boy’s 
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Bcbooling,  with  little  left  to  subsidise  his  poor  earnings  after¬ 
wards,  seems  anything  but  common  sense ;  but  wbat  shall  we 
say  of  exposing  tbe  boy  all  tbis  time  to  a  sphere  of  extrava¬ 
gance  where  sovereigns  fly  like  shillings,  and  where,  as  we 
lately  heard  at  Eton,  a  boy  writes  home  for  a  case  of  cham¬ 
pagne — and  has  it,  too ! — on  the  plea  that  of  course  they  would 
wish  him  “to  do  the  correct  style  of  thing.” 

The  foolish  indulgence  of  parents  and  the  lavish  expendi¬ 
ture  of  boys  is  surprising  to  those  who  remember  their  own 
schooldays  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 

Wo  speak  advisedly  when  we  say  that  boys  bring  to  school 
nearly  three  times  the  sum  that  they  used  to  bring ;  and  to 
visit  a  friend's  son  at  school  is  now  quite  an  expensive  piece 
of  attention,  nothing  less  than  “a  tip”  of  gold  being  at  all 
respectable.  Then,  debts  are  more  common,  and  when  such 
school  bills  come  in,  instead  of  the  old  account  of  cakes  and 
ginger-beer,  or  bats  and  balls,  we  have  liquors  and  confec¬ 
tionery  on  a  large  scale,  as  also  studs,  fancy  ties,  and 
foppery  of  all  kinds.  “  Why,”  said  one  old  Etonian,  “  these 
items  are  the  extravagance  of  college,  not  of  school;  and 
since  we  have  less  to  give  our  sons  than  our  fathers  had  to 
give  us,  what  the  end  of  such  habits  will  bo  it  is  not  very 
hard  to  tell.” 

Wo  are  feelingly  alive  to  the  diiBculties  of  parents,  for 
society  is  in  a  transition  state.  The  social  cone  is  inverted, 
and  will  bo  some  time  in  righting  itself.  The  growth  of 
manufactures  is  too  rapid  for  the  growth  of  manners,  and  the 
nowly-rich  set  the  standard  of  expense  so  hig'n  that  others  are 
betrayed  into  divers  inconsistencies  in  continuing  the  ago¬ 
nising  race. 

Without  undervaluing  the  advantages  of  early  education 
with  classic  taste  and  high  bearing,  we  would  simply  suggest 
that  parents  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  they  can 
afford  all  the  costs  and  consequences,  and  whether  the 
manners  and  expectations  of  the  dominant  class  may  not 
prove  so  much  grit  in  the  machinery  of  trading  life  when  the 
disappointed  youths  are  doomed  to  serve  and  to  obey.  Few 
vords  and  peremptory  orders  are  the  language  of  bu.siness, 
and  the  high  spirit  and  proud  stomach  may  turn  at  the  notion 
of  “  humble  pie”  to  a  degree  wholly  unsuited  for  commercial 
discipline. 

Again,  a  college  education,  however  valuable  to  the  man 
of  leisure  or  of  letters,  is  of  very  questionable  advantage  to 
the  man  of  business.  And  as  to  deeming  college  the  best 
way  to  the  Bar — when  far  from  aspiring  to  the  comprehensive 
views  of  a  chancellor,  or  the  acumen  of  a  scientific  jurist, 
many  wonld  gladly  compound  for  common  practice — you 
may  about  as  wisely  make  a  three  years’  sojourn  with  the 
Astronomer  Royal  to  prepare  you  for  the  British  Navy.  The 
best  preparation  for  a  life  of  contemplation  is  the  worst  for  a 
life  of  action,  and  to  push  your  way  in  the  busy  throng  and 
hum  of  men  nothing  makes  so  slow  a  fellow  as  sixteen  terms 
in  college  rooms.  To  read  men  as  well  as  books,  to  pick  up 
information  both  with  eyes  and  ears,  and  to  precipitate  that 
subtle  knowledge  which  floats  in  the  very  atmosphere  of 
business,  wo  would  match  the  intuition  of  an  attorney's  clerk 
against  the  flrst  wrangler  or  classic  of  his  day. 

It  is  yet  more  discouraging  to  observe  that  all  the  delicacy 
and  sensitiveness,  and  every  refined  taste  and  habit  which 
our  schools  and  colleges  claim  to  foster,  are  all  against  money¬ 
making.  The  youth  starts  in  the  race  of  life  handicapped 
with  so  much  dead  weight  and  proper  feeling  that  he  seems 
“not  at  all  like  business,"  and  would  be  more  disposed  to 
lose  than  appear  to  haggle  for  his  duo. 

And  yet  how  little  is  that  due— how  small  are  the  earnings 
of  professional  men  without  far  more  than  the  average  talents 
or  connections !  We  may  assert  of  the  Bar  and  the  Church 
what  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  of  the  Army — men  give 


their  services  for  nothing.  The  money  expended  in  quali-  | 
fying  for  the  lottery  by  the  many  is  more  than  the  value  of 
all  tbe  prizes  drawn  by  the  few.  While  we  are  writing,  the 
chancellor's  livings  are  selling  to  pay  only  five  per  cent,  upon 
the  purchase-money,  and  this  for  a  reversion,  with  liability 
to  keep  a  curate  ! 

Still  many  fathers  go  on  committing  their  sons  to  the 
chances  of  professions,  and  are  much  aggrieved  to  find  they 
may  be  nominally  “off  their  father’s  hands”  long  before  they 
can  live  by  their  own. 

For  some  time  the  public  offices  wore  the  favourite  resource 
for  all  who  had  no  brains  for  a  profession.  Those  offices 
served  as  a  refuge  for  the  mentally  destitute — a  kind  of 
“  cripples’  home”  for  badly-nursed  and  rickety  faculties. 

But  then  came  the  unkindest  cut  of  all — examinations  for 
public  appointments !  This  caused  great  consternation. 

“  Then  what  is  to  become  of  the  idle  and  good-for-nothing  ?” 
was  the  natiiral  observation. 

This  examination  system  reduced  the  sphere  of  a  genteel 
maintenance  to  the  very  narrowest  limits.  Things  mental 
must  now  give  place  to  things  manual,  if,  indeed,  not  things 
menial ;  for  nearly  all  have  hands,  however  few  have  heads, 
of  service  to  the  common  weal.  Even  the  schools  were 
revolutionised.  Boys’  minds  became  set  upon  marks,  not 
merit ;  all  liberal  education  gave  way  to  profit  and  to  pelf, 
the  whole  art  being  to  anticipate  likely  questions,  and  to  bolt 
as  much  crude  fact  as  possible,  to  be  forthcoming,  however 
undigested,  on  a  given  day,  and,  that  day  passed,  to  be 
loathed  for  ever.  So  the  mind  of  youth — no  more  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  visions  of  the  beautiful,  or  ennobled  with  those 
generous  sentiments  of  Virgil  or  Homer  which  have  stood 
the  shock  of  time — was  filled  as  a  pedlar’s  pack  is  filled — with 
the  most  mendacious  of  all  wares,  because  with  things  well 
known  to  be  got  up  for  sale  and  passed  off  for  far  more  than 
they  were  worth ! 

Things,  therefore,  had  come  to  this :  professions  proved  to 
be  overstocked,  and  intellectual  or  “genteel”  appointments 
limited  to  the  chosen  few,  and  many  a  poor  gentleman  Itegan 
to  see  that  nothing  lucrative  remained  but  trade,  and  it  was 
plausibly  reasoned  that  “commerce”  was  useful  and  highly 
honourable,  and  whatever  gentlemen  chose  to  practise  must 
needs  be  “  genteel.” 

But  it  is  easy  to  talk  of  our  “merchant  princes,”  and  to 
dignify  trade  with  the  name  of  commercial  enterprise.  A 
man  too  poor  for  a  profession  will  see  little  indeed  of  the 
fairer  side  of  trade,  still  less  of  those  grand  ventures  and  far- 
seeing  calculations  which  equalise  the  whole  world’s  markets, 
and  spread  impartially  the  treasures  of  nature  or  of  art.  No ; 
the  poor  gentleman’s  son  must  choose  between  the  penury  of 
a  profession  or  the  low  associations  of  the  shop  board.  But 
loss  of  caste  was  as  dreadful  in  England  as  in  India.  Pork  was 
not  more  an  abomination  to  tbe  Jew,  nor  greased  cartridges 
to  the  mutinous  sepoy,  than  serving  at  the  counter  to  the  son 
of  an  English  gentleman. 

At  length  emigration  and  seeking  a  fortune  in  foreign  lands 
became  the  venture  which,  as  “distance  lends  enchantment 
to  the  view,”  seemed  to  smooth  the  rugged  road  of  mechanical 
life.  So,  without  any  one  definite  plan  before  them,  thou¬ 
sands  “got  off  their  father’s  hands”  by  embarking  for  a 
foreign  shore,  where  some  we  could  name  found  themselves 
at  a  new  settlement  almost  as  much  at  a  loss  as  if  they 
had  been  shipwrecked,  and  others  who  landed  at  Mel¬ 
bourne  or  Sydney  found  all  the  apparent  difficulties  they 
had  left  behind  at  Portsmouth  or  at  Dover.  For  as  to  any 
effectual  preparation  for  colonial  life,  it  is  barely  practicable 
at  home,  unless  you  would  not  only  follow  the  plough, 
with  a  turn  at  the  forge  and  the  carpenter’s  bench,  but 
also  live  harder  than  the  ploughman,  and  learn  to  dispense 
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with  the  necessaries  of  life,  though,  happily,  three  months 
on  board  an  emigrant  ship  moderates  our  Tiews  of  creature 
comforts  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  would  seem  providentially 
designed  to  save  the  settler  from  too  sudden  a  shock. 

Cudum  non  animum,  says  Horace— that  is,  “They  change 
the  clime  but  not  their  minds  who  fly  beyond  the  sea.” 
Happily  for  colonists,  this  is  in  one  sense  very  far  from  the 
truth ;  any  change  they  undergo  for  the  better  consists  no 
little  in  themselves.  A  wonderful  alteration  comes  over  a  man 
when  he  feels  the  spur  of  necessity  is  in  his  side,  and  when  all 
his  cat-in-a-comer  desperation  and  activities  are  called  forth, 
and  when  neither  the  lethargy  of  false  pride,  nor  the  snubs 
and  sneers  “  that  patient  merit  from  the  unworthy  takes,” 
paralyse  bis  powers  or  strike  a  chill  into  his  heart. 

It  is  scarcely  two  years  since  we  assisted  in  shifting  from 
the  shores  of  Old  England  to  the  shores  of  Xew  Zealand  two 
young  gentlemen,  both  under  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was 
arranged  that  they  should  land  with  just  30/1  each — so  small 
a  margin  between  them  and  starvation  being  deemed  most 
conducive  to  the  early  formation  of  the  true  colonial  go-ahead 
habit  The  very  flrst  letter  showed  the  change  that  had 
come  over  their  English  notions.  They  had  rented  a  house, 
made  a  shake-down  for  themselves  out  of  their  cabin  firings 
in  one  room,  and  were  living  rent  free  by  letting  out  the 
other  rooms  for  others  to  have  a  shake-down  too. 

With  these  two  youths,  we  never  so  truly  realised  the 
crowded  state  and  eager  competition  for  home  appointments 
as  with  the  consultation  held  with  City  friends  before  it 
was  finally  decided  that  England  had  no  berths  for  them. 
“We  don’t  like  the  sons  of  gentlemen  for  inferior  employ¬ 
ment,”  said  one  merchant;  “they  look  out  of  heart  and 
miserable  where  a  tradesman’s  son  looks  happy.”  “  More 
than  average  steadiness  is  required,”  said  another.  “  What 
we  call  ‘  the  natural  follies  of  youth’  don’t  seem  at  all  ‘  natural’ 
in  a  house  of  business,  where  so  many  other  youths  are 
waiting  to  take  the  places  of  those  who  make  a  slip.” 

But  what  the  youths  themselves  said  was  most  stirring  of 
all.  “  Why,  here  is  a  life  of  pens,  and  desks,  and  writing,  and 
ciphering;  and  we  know  how  we  always  bated  those  tedious 
school-ciphering  afternoons ;  and  this  to  go  on  for  ever!  No 
boating!  no  cricket!  no  fishing!  no  wandering  in  green 
fields!  “no  nothing!” — but  riding  backwards  and  forwards  on 
the  knife-board  of  an  omnibus !” 

Yes,  sunless  offices  and  interminable  accounts  were  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  lads  to  be  their  daily  round  of  wearying  labour, 
even  during  those  rife  and  buoyant  years  when  the  caged 
spirit  is  ever  on  the  wing,  ever  fluttering  to  be  free  ! 

These  boys  are  both  much  the  better  for  the  venture. 
Still,  it  is  true  that  our  emigrants  do  not  all  succeed  abroad. 
No  wonder,  when  they  chiefly  consist  of  that  very  class 
which  is  least  likely  to  succeed  at  home.  Bat  remember,  it 
is  a  choice  of  difficulties;  and  since  thousands  of  youths,' 
having  no  mind  for  books,  and  no  discipline  for  exact  obe¬ 
dience,  would  prove  but  loose  cogs  in  the  machinery  of  arti¬ 
ficial  life,  they  surely  had  better  work  with  a  good  heart  in 
Australia  than  toil  at  home,  ashamed  of  the  work  they  do,  and 
cowering  before  the  glances  of  every  old  friend  whose  eyes 
they  chance  to  meet. 

Without  capital  and  without  unusual  talent,  life  in  England 
is  to  most  youths  a  doom  of  toil  and  anxiety — anxiety  which 
rarely  ends  till  health  is  sacrificed  and  little  remains  to  live 
for.  Our  experience  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  emigration, 
provided  only  the  venture  is  made  by  the  strong  and  healthy, 
and  with  due  inquiry  as  to  place  and  employment,  and  also  at 
an  age  when  the  habits  are  not  yet  fixed,  and  when  the 
luxuriea  have  not  yet  become  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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rLiES’  first  care  in  the  morning  was  to  alter  his  beard  to 
the  true  Republican  cut,  after  which  he  sallied  forth  and 
cautiously  made  a  few  purchases  necessary  for  the  nn-Ger- 
manising  of  his  costume.  This  change  effected,  he  felt  as 
secure  as  any  one  could  feel  in  such  times,  ai>d  resolved  on 
at  once  prosecuting  eagerly  his  inquiries  for  the  faithful 
servant  whose  devotion  he  was  beginning  dimly  to  comprehend. 

Through  the  cold  slushy  streets,  from  one  grim  prison  to 
another,  meeting  here  with  excited  crowds  tearing  furiously 
along,  and  there  with  tumbrels  full  of  pale  prisoners  going 
calmly  to  the  guillotine,  Jules  steadfastly  made  his  way, 
pouring  forth  his  never-failing  questions  in  all  quarters  where 
ho  thought  it  likely  he  might  hear  of  Jean.  But  people 
were  chary  of  answering  him ;  fear  and  suspicion  sat  on  all 
faces;  silence  was  safer  thou  speech.  Moreover,  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  he  saw  distrust  and  hatred  gleam  from  many 
an  eye,  even  when  the  lips  had  spoken  civilly  in  reply  to  his 
entreaties.  Hence  it  was  that  after  many  hours  of  anxious 
wandering  he  returned  to  the  old  house  still  ignoi-ant  of 
Jean’s  fate.  One  fact  alone  was  reassuring — his  name  was 
not  in  the  published  lists  of  the  guillotined ;  but  whether  he 
was  still  in  prison,  and,  if  so,  in  which  gloomy  shamble  of 
the  enraged  city  ho  lay,  Jules  had  found  it  impossible  to 
ascertain. 

A  week  passed  away  in  this  harrowing  uncertainty — a 
week  spent  in  finiifless  hurryings  to  and  fro  through  the 
excited  streets,  in  anxious  inquiries  and  fevered  searchings, 
all  ending  in  disappointment,  and  often  in  danger  and  fear. 
The  renewed  hope  of  each  returning  morning,  like  the  sickly 
ray  of  a  false  light,  faded  before  nightfall,  sending  the 
searcher  back  to  the  old  house  with  a  spirit  more  and  more 
congenial  with  its  decay  and  gloom. 

Jules  began  to  feel  heart-worn  and  weary.  Every  night 
the  gleam  of  his  little  fire,  to  his  fancy,  struggled  less  cheer¬ 
fully  to  give  warmth  to  tlie  great  hearth,  on  whose  cracked 
and  decaying  stones  it  shone  a  mere  handful  of  live  embers, 
over  which  the  gloom  and  the  cold  hovered  deathly.  The 
small  lamp,  too,  that  had  fought  so  manfully  with  the  dark¬ 
ness,  gave  up  the  battle  now  in  despair,  shedding  only  a 
feeble  i-ay  round  the  pale  face  of  the  weary  watcher,  while  it 
left  the  rest  of  the  ruinous  chamber  to  gloom  and  shadow. 

In  the  light  of  this  faint  ray,  bending  over  his  small  fire, 
Jules  sat  night  after  night,  the  little  grey  cat  at  bis  feet,  the 
darkness  behind  and  the  shadows  around  him,  and  the  sickness 
of  hope  deferred  lying  chill  upon  his  heart,  speaking  like  the 
voice  of  conscience  to  the  dead,  whispering  in  every  echo, 
“  Too  late,  too  late !” 

The  tapestry  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  gloom,  giving  a 
ghastly  semblanco  of  life  to  its  grim  and  faded  figures,  and 
the  wind  bore  a  new  sound  in  its  wailings  as  it  moaned  in 
the  ear  of  the  lonely  man  all  the  shrouded  recollections  it 
gathered  in  its  wanderings  from  chamber  to  chamber  through 
the  ruined  house.  Memory,  borne  on  its  rushing  wings, 
lifted  the  stone  from  many  a  forgotten  grave,  and  brou^t 
the  pale  spectre  of  its  tenant  to  people  the  lonely  silence. 

But  for  the  little  grey  cat,  whoso  steadfast  love  for  the  old 
place  smote  him  like  a  reproach,  and  whose  companionship 
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gave  just  a  littlo  living  interest  to  his  solitude,  Jules  would 
have  given  up  his  search  and  returned  to  his  poverty  and  his 
hopeless  love.  The  presence  of  the  little  creature  purring 
at  his  feet  struggled  with  him  against  this  weakness,  and 
stroking  her  kindly  ho  thus  admonished  himself ; — 

“  Shidl  I  be  loss  steadfast  than  this  little  one  ?  Thou  hast 
home  hunger,  and  thirst,  and  loneliness  to  cling  to  the  thing 
thou  lovest — and  it  is  but  a  thimj — it  will  not  suffer,  or  perish, 
or  die  if  thou  Icavcst  it.  Shall  I,  then,  desert  the  man  who 
loves  me  because  doubt,  or  danger,  or  weariness  lies  in  my 
path  ?  No,  no ;  thou  and  I  will  bo  companions  still  till  our 
watch  is  over  and  our  work  is  done." 

So  Jules  searched  on  another  and  yet  another  day,  and 
his  perseverance  was  at  length  rewarded.  A  concierge  at 
that  huge  prison  where  lay  most  of  the  victims  of  the  Reso¬ 
lution,  moved  by  his  constant  prayers  and  entreaties,  con¬ 
fessed  at  lost  that  poor  Jean  was  confined  within  it. 

Jules,  frantic  at  the  news,  endeavoured  to  rush  past  him 
and  enter ;  the  man  held  him  back. 

“  Hold,  citizen  !”  ho  cried.  “  You  cannot  enter  without  an 
order.” 

In  despair  Jules  recegnised  this  cruel  truth,  and  the  man, 
touched  by  a  rare  gleam  of  pity,  drew  him  aside,  and  began 
to  relate  all  he  know  of  Jean’s  imprisonment. 

You  perceive,  citizen,”  said  he,  “  this  man  has  long  been 
‘  suspect,’  in  consequence  of  his  strange  ways.  He  had  money 
to  defray  the  cost  of  long,  expensive  journeys,  and  yet  he 
fared  hard,  and  wore  threadbare  garments.  He  consorted  often 
with  foreigners  believed  to  bo  the  paid  agents  of  the  despots 
allied  against  us ;  so  when  he  returned  a  few  weeks  ago  from 
that  pernicious  England — whither  he  went  no  one  knows 
why — he  was  arrested.  On  his  examination,  indeed,  he  pro¬ 
tested  ho  had  only  been  in  search  of  his  master's  son,  who, 
he  affirmed,  was  heir  to  vast  wealth  secreted  in  a  spot  known 
only  to  himself.  Now  you  perceive,  citizen,  if  this  story 
were  true,  since  this  pretended  heir  is  either  dead,  an  Emigre, 
or  a  traitor,  the  property  is  clearly  confiscate  to  the  nation ; 
and  ns  our  good  Republic  wants  money,  it  has  offered  a  pardon 
to  this  obstinate  delinquent  on  the  condition  of  his  divulging 
the  particulars  of  this  supposed  treasure,  and  showing  the 
spot  where  it  lies.  No  better  plan  could  be  devised  to  tost 
the  fellow’s  truth ;  if  the  money  existed  anywheiv,  of  course 
he  woTild  speak,  and  save  his  head;  but  no,  he  positively 
refuses  these  terms,  thus  plainly  proving  the  whole  story  is  a 
fabrication  invented  to  hide  his  treason.  Being  at  his  wits’ 
end  to  account  for  his  intercourse  with  that  perfidious  Albion, 
he  coins  this  history  of  heirs  and  fortimes.  Bah !  the  man  is 
mad.  I  talked  with  him  this  morning,  and  so  far  from 
acknowledging  his  falsehood,  the  miserable  declared  he  would 
rather  die  than  betray  his  trust,  or  help  to  rob  his  master’s 
son.  Ho  persists,  too,  in  affirming  this  prodigal  will  return 
to  claim  his  inheritance,  and  ho  absolutely  forced  mo  to 
promise - ” 

But  Jules  was  gone.  Maddened  by  what  he  had  heard,  he 
resolved  to  brave  all  risks  in  order  to  save  the  unfortunate 
Jean’s  life.  Throughout  that  day  he  did  all  that  man  con 
do.  Ho  forced  his  way  into  the  presence  of  those  giants  of 
the  time  whoso  names,  blood-stained  and  terrible,  live  for 
ever  in  that  story  which  still  astonishes  the  world.  With 
them  he  fought  hard  for  Jean’s  life.  He  told  the  simple 
truth — that  he  knew  of  no  wealth  left  by  his  father,  but  if  it 
existed  he  was  the  undoubted  heir  to  it,  and  he  offered  the 
half — the  whole — in  exchange  for  Joan’s  freedom  and  safety. 

He  gained  a  promise  that  the  cose  should  be  carefully 
heard  on  the  morrow,  when,  according  to  his  request,  he 
should  be  examined  in  favour  of  the  accused,  and  he  received 
an  order  of  admittance  to  the  prison  for  the  next  morning  at 
eight  o’clock.  Soothed  by  this  promise,  and  comforted  by 


the  certainty  of  seeing  Jean  in  a  few  hours,  the  excited  and 
weary  man  returned  to  his  desolate  home.  In  the  fever  of 
his  blood  ho  felt  no  chill  as  he  entered  the  cold  hall  and 
groped  his  way  up  the  ruinous  staircase  to  the  dark  moulder¬ 
ing  room  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  He  stumbled 
across  the  holes  in  the  broken  flooring  as  ho  made  his  way  to 
the  fireless  hearth,  and  searched  for  the  flint  and  steel. 
These  found,  he  soon  had  his  lamp  lighted  and  his  wood 
blazing,  then,  after  sharing  his  supper  with  his  little  com¬ 
panion,  ho  flung  more  fuel  on  the  fire,  and,  worn  out  by  the 
day’s  exertions,  he  throw  himself  on  the  couch  and  slept 
profoundly. 

How  many  hours  had  passed  away  ho  know  not  when 
there  broke  through  his  dead  sleep  a  dream  of  voices  and 
heavy  stc]>s.  He  fancied  that  he  sat  up  on  his  couch  to 
listen,  and  with  half-open  eyes  noted  the  fire  smouldering  low 
on  the  hearth,  and  the  lamp  burning  brightly.  All  was  still, 
nothing  changed  in  the  aspect  of  the  room  with  its  flickering 
shadows  of  waving  tapestry  and  antique  furniture,  and, 
reassured,  he  lay  down  and  slumbered  again. 

Another  moment  and  his  sleep  was  once  more  broken. 
Some  one  had  entered  the  house ;  he  heard  men’s  voices  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  footsteps  ascending  the  stairs;  they  stopped  at 
his  father’s  cabinet. 

“  This  is  the  place,”  said  one  voice,  “  and,  parhleu !  I’m 
glad  it’s  no  higher  up,  for  this  is  no  child’s  basket  to  can-y.” 

“You  may  well  say  that,  citizen,”  responded  another 
speaker;  “and  the  work  is  not  so  pleasant  either.  Ma J'oi! 
I  fancied  I  felt  the  thing  moving  all  the  way.  Ugh !” 

“WoU,”  replied  the  first  voice,  with  a  laugh,  “there’s  a 
kind  of  life  in  ’em,  you  know,  for  a  long  time,  but  when  you 
have  seen  as  much  of  this  work  as  I  have  yon  won’t  heed  it. 
However,  this  one  is  quiet  enough  now,  and  likely  to  stop  so, 
I  think,  till  wo  come  back  for  him  to-morrow  night.  It  is  a 
queer  promise  he  forced  mo  to  make — to  let  him  lie  a  night 
and  a  day  in  this  old  place.  And  when  I  told  him  of  the  mad 
young  fellow  who  had  been  asking  for  him,  he  was  more 
earnest  than  ever  with  me  to  do  it  I’m  glad  I’ve  kept  my 
word.  I’ve  got  a  clear  conscience  now,  and  shall  go  to  bod 
with  a  quiet  mind.  I  wouldn't  have  broken  my  promise  on 
any  aceount,  becanse,  as  you  perceive,  citizen,  I  took  him  a 
little  out  of  his  turn.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I  was  obliged 
to  make  up  the  roll ;  there  were  thirty-three  down,  and  only 
thirty-two  to  bo  found,  so  I  sent  bim.  After  all,  what  does 
it  matter?  I  knew  the  poor  diahle  would  go  to-morrow,  so  it’s 
only  one  night  the  earlier,  voild  tout  /” 

The  voices  ceased,  the  heavy  steps  descended  the  stairs, 
the  massive  door  was  slammed  to,  and  Jules  was  left  alone. 

“With  what  ?”  ho  askod  himself,  as  ho  felt  the  hair  rising 
on  his  head,  and  the  sweat  standing  on  his  brow.  All  his 
energies  were  numbed ;  he  would  fain  have  sprung  up,  seized 
his  lamp,  and  descended  to  the  cabinet  to  confirm  his  worst 
fears,  but  his  powerless  limbs  seemed  chained  to  the  coucb, 
his  nerveless  hand  lay  inert  upon  his  breast.  Paralysed  in 
thought  and  action,  and  yet  in  dumb  expectation  of  some 
great  horror,  he  listened  to  another  sound  that  stole  gra¬ 
dually  upon  his  ear.  It  was  that  of  an  uncertain  and  stum¬ 
bling  tre.ad,  like  a  man  groping  in  the  dark,  or  walking  with 
the  cautious  step  of  blindness.  On  it  came  slowly,  stair  by 
stair,  step  by  step;  Jules  counted  them  by  heart-throbs; 
but  as  the  sounds  reached  the  landing,  and  he  hoard  some¬ 
thing  on  the  outside  groping  for  the  door,  a  more  than  mortal 
terror  seized  him;  shrinking  he  closed  bis  eyes,  and  at 
that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  he  knew  rr  was  in  the 
room. 

There  was  dead  silence  for  an  instant,  then  the  same  slow 
step,  awful  in  its  uncertain  and  groping  tread,  began  to  creep 
towards  him.  Certainty,  however  dreadful,  was  bettor  than 
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I  tlie  loathing  horror  now  freezing  the  blood  in  hie  veins.  Jules 
{  unclosed  his  shrinking  eyes,  and  saw  the  thing  he  had  feared 
standing  before  him.  It  stood  about  midway  between  him 
and  the  door.  One  hand  sustained  the  ghastly  livid  head  in 
its  place,  the  other,  stretched  forward,  felt  its  way  gropingly. 
There  was  no  sight  in  those  distended  eyes ;  the  hand  was 
]  like  the  hand  of  a  living  man,  but  the  head  was  that  of  a 
corpse.  The  pale  face,  streaked  with  blood,  stood  out  in  clear 
and  shining  whiteness  against  the  deep  shadows  and  darkness 
of  the  ruinous  chamber. 

With  that  searching  and  painful  step  so  terrible  to  see  it 
draws  nearer  and  nearer,  while  Jules  with  averted  glance 
holds  his  breath  for  the  coming  contact.  And  now  it  is  hero, 
close  by,  standing  over  him.  The  rays  of  the  lamp  fall  on  the 
cold,  still  face,  but  not  on  this  does  he  fix  his  gaze ;  his  eyes 
are  fastened  on  that  living  hand,  which  is  hold  towards  him 
imploringly,  almost  touching  him.  He  cannot  bear  this;  he 
springs  up  to  flee  away ;  it  follows.  Again  he  flies,  striving 
to  reach  the  door;  again  it  follows  and  intercepts  his  flight, 
standing  pleadingly  with  that  hand  outstretched  towards  him. 
In  his  despair  Jules  even  grasps  the  hand,  and  dashes  it  aside ; 
but  it  comes  back  again  and  again,  with  the  same  im¬ 
ploring  gesture.  And  now  he  determines  to  grapple  and  fight 
with  this  thing  rather  than  bear  it  any  longer,  and  perhaps 
go  mad  and  rave,  so  ho  seizes  it  by  the  arms,  and  with  flashing 
eyes  meeting  its  cold,  dead  face,  he  wrestles  with  it  with  all 
his  force.  As  he  does  this  the  head  falls  from  the  shoulders 
and  rolls  at  his  feet.  Sick  with  horror,  ho  releases  his  hold, 
and  the  body  thus  sot  free  sways  to  and  fro  for  an  instant, 
and  then  drops  heavily  to  the  ground,  almost  at  the  same 
moment  that  Jules  himself,  struggling  with  the  horrible  vision 
of  his  brain,  fell  from  his  hard  couch,  and  overturning  the 
lamp  in  his  descent,  awoke  to  find  all  around  him  plunged 
into  black  darkness.  _ 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  clear,  sharp  light  of  a  frosty  morning  poured  its  rays 
in  cold  brilliancy  around  when  Jules  roused  himself 
from  his  disturbed  slumbers.  The  beams  that  dazzled  his 
eyes  shone  down  through  the  old  familiar  window  of  the  salon, 
bringing  in  with  them  the  skeleton  shadows  of  the  leafless 
trees  that  waved  to  and  fro  in  the  desolate  garden.  Still  he 
could  scarcely  understand  where  ho  was,  his  head  felt  be¬ 
wildered  and  strange,  some  niunbing  g^rief  throbbing  at  the 
brain  for  entrance,  in  that  half-consciousness  of  sorrow  expe¬ 
rienced  by  all  on  awakening  after  the  fall  of  some  great 
anguish  upon  the  heart  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  had 
passed  through  some  terrible  suffering  in  the  night  which  he 
could  not  yet  rightly  comprehend.  Bewildered,  wondering, 
he  started  up,  while  his  memory  slowly  retraced  the  frightful 
vision  of  the  past  night 

Had  he  been  dreaming,  or  was  it  true  ?  Surely  it  was  no 
dream,  those  coarse  voices,  those  heavy  footsteps  whose 
echoing  tread  had  awoke  so  harshly  the  night  silence  ?  Amd 
the  noiseless  burden  borne  so  painfully  by  these  rough  men, 
and  left  here,  so  near  him  that  it  was  no  wonder  its  dread 
presence  had  haunted  his  sleep — was  that  a  dream?  Jules 
lost  no  time  in  doubt ;  he  dressed  quickly,  and  with  a  heavy 
foreboding  at  his  heart  descended  with  rapid  steps  to  the 
cabinet  One  momentary  pause  at  the  door,  and  then  it 
yielded  to  his  shrinking  hand. 

A  sack,  whose  coarse,  tight  folds  revealed  the  sharp  out¬ 
lines  that  the  hand  of  Death  alone  traces,  lay  on  the  floor  before 
him.  With  pale  face  and  set  lips  he  imdid  the  fastening  and 
turned  back  the  rough  drapery.  A  head  severed  from  the 
body,  stirred  by  the  movement,  rolled  heavily  from  its  place, 
and  in  spite  of  years,  and  change,  and  death,  Jules  recognised 
the  features  of  the  faithful  Jean. 


Heart- struck,  and  sick  oven  to  his  very  soul,  ho  leant 
against  the  wall  and  shut  out  the  sight  of  that  white  face 
from  his  shuddering  senses  with  clasped  hands.  For  some 
moments  his  emotion  had  the  effect  of  deadening  thought,  and 
even  grief  itself,  till  looking  again  at  his  murdered  friend,  a 
stifling  indignation  rose  to  his  very  throat,  a  burning  fire  ran 
through  his  veins ;  he  clenched  his  hands  with  a  cry  of  fury. 
Those  fiends  who  had  deceived  him  should  die ;  he  would  shoot 
them  like  dogs  in  the  street ! 

Another  look  at  the  calm  face,  so  still  and  holy  in  its  brave 
martyrdom,  and  tears  burst  from  Jules’  eyes,  his  chest  heaved, 
and  flinging  himself  down  on  the  ground,  he  sobbed  aloud. 

Relieved  after  some  time  by  this  outburst  of  nature's 
sorrow,  ho  rose  and  walked  gently  and  reverently  towards  the 
faithfid  dead,  gazed  long,  remorsefully  on  the  peaceful  face, 
and  then  replaced  it  with  the  body.  He  was  about  to  cover 
it  decently  within  the  sack,  when  the  remembrance  of  his 
dream  struck  him  with  such  vivid  force  that  he  resolved  to 
look  on  that  hand  which,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  had  been  hold 
towards  him  so  imploringly  the  night  before. 

With  reverent,  careful  touch  he  removed  the  coarse  cover¬ 
ing  and  took  the  cold  hand  in  his.  To  his  surprise  he  per¬ 
ceived  the  cold  fingers  held  something  in  a  firm  grasp,  and 
with  diflficulty  unclasping  their  hold,  he  found  this  to  be  a 
small  key  of  singular  form.  Ho  took  it  in  his  hand  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  and  then  read,  in  chased  letters  on  its  quaintly- 
shaped  ring  or  handle,  the  words — 

“PiEKBE  Deulvoignt:.” 

Startled,  and  wondering  what  this  might  moan,  Jules  turned 
the  key  about  between  his  fingers,  while  his  eyes  wandered 
slowly  in  thought  aroimd  the  room.  Their  glance  fell  on  the 
same  words,  “Pierre  Delavoio.ne,”  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
beneath  the  sculptured  shield  of  the  mantelpiece.  He  started 
forward  os  though  moved  by  a  sudden  inspiration,  and  com¬ 
pared  the  workmanship  of  the  chased  letters  on  the  key  with 
those  beneath  the  shield.  Line  by  line  they  tallied,  oven  to 
a  slight  notch  in  the  letter  e  in  Delavoigne,  which  was  copied 
minutely  on  the  key.  Resting  his  loft  hand  on  the  chimney- 
piece,  Jules  passed  the  index  finger  of  his  right  hand  slowly 
over  the  carved  inscription;  [os  it  pressed  this  letter  e  he 
perceived  a  difference  in  the  touch,  and  a  moment's  inspection 
showed  him  it  was  not  of  carved  wood  like  the  others,  but 
merely  of  coloured  stucco.  A  little  force  removed  this, 
revealing  a  small  lock,  of  which  the  slight  notch  spoken  of 
formed  a  part.  With  an  agitated  hand  Jules  placed  the  key 
in  the  lock ;  it  fitted,  it  turned ;  the  shield  slowly  descended, 
unmasking  a  niche  or  cupboard  in  which  reposed  a  strong  iron 
box.  He  seized  it  with  a  thrill  of  joy  and  hope  that  ran  like 
sunlight  through  his  veins ;  then  he  relocked  the  shield,  and 
with  a  lingering  look  of  tenderness  and  remorse  at  the  still 
form  whose  faithful  heart  had  preserved  its  trust  even  unto 
death,  the  miser's  son  quitted  the  room  with  his  father’s  legacy 
in  his  hand.  _ 

CHAPTER  V. 

Hour  after  hour  has  struck  out  its  chimes  to  the  cold  sky, 
and  Jules,  unheeding  the  time,  still  sits  in  the  old  salon, 
examining  the  contents  of  the  strangely- discovered  coffer. 
He  finds  himself  the  possessor  of  immense  wealth.  Here  are 
securities  and  shares  of  France,  England,  and  Holland ;  title- 
deeds,  bonds,  assignats.  Hero,  too,  is  the  true  will,  specifying 
all  the  accumulated  riches  of  long  toiling  years  and  bequeathing 
the  whole  to  him.  But  it  was  not  over  this  record  of  his 
father’s  wealth  that  Jules  lingered;  it  was  over  this  dearer 
record  of  his  love — this  packet  of  worn,  faded  letters,  whose 
dimmed  writing  attests  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the 
hands  of  the  holy  dead  poured  out  their  full  hearts  there. 
They  were  the  letters  of  his  father  and  mother  during  their 
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betrothal.  Here  were  the  first  confessions  of  affection  from 
the  maiden,  answered  in  words  of  passion  and  tenderness  by 
the  lover.  As  the  correspondence  continued,  Jules  saw  how 
his  father  had  been  like  himself — a  wild  and  fierce  man,  a 
spendthrift  of  time  and  fortune.  Ho  saw  in  what  generous 
hope  and  trust  his  mother  had  bestowed  on  him  her  hand 
and  her  vast  wealth,  to  find  herself  in  a  few  years 
stripped  of  all  and  living  in  penury  in  this  ancient  abode  of 
the  Delavoignos.  The  mournful  journal  of  her  daily  life, 
whose  yellow  leaves  rustled  beneath  her  son’s  trembling  band, 
told  of  her  undying  love  for  her  reckless  husband  and  of  her 
unshaken  trust  in  his  honour  and  power  to  redeem  the  past. 

She  died  in  this  faith,  falling  asleep  peacefully,  no  doubt,  no 
mistrust  staining  the  lost  kiss  imprinted  on  her  husband's  lips. 
And  this  man,  who  while  she  lived  had  flung  away  all  good 
gifts  except  her  faithful  love,  awoke  now  to  the  truth  in 
bitterness,  and  resolved  that  the  wife  who  had  trusted  him  in 
vain  while  living  should  not  trust  him  vainly  in  death. 

Beneath  the  journal  recording  this  lay  a  letter  to  Jules 
himself. 

“My  son,  cherished  and  well-beloved,”  it  said,  “you  have 
seen  what  I  was ;  now  learn  what  I  am.  I  am  a  man  striving 
with  all  the  energies  of  a  strong  heart  to  restore  to  the  child 
the  wealth  and  station  of  which  I  deprived  the  mother.  By 
her  death-pillow  I  knelt  down  and  vowed  her  son  should  be 
rich  and  prosperous.  I  have  kept  my  vow.  You  have  seen 
how  I  have  lived  and  laboured  for  this  purpose ;  your  uncom¬ 
prehending  eyes  from  early  childhood  have  looked  on  and 
wondered  over  my  long  painful  days,  my  weary  nights.  I 
have  not  lain  down  to  rest  by  the  way ;  unflagging  I  have 
toiled  on  to  the  goal  I  had  courage,  love,  and  a  strong  will; 
God  gave  me  success.  With  the  residue  of  your  mother’s 
fortune  I  have  built  yours  up  to  a  colossal  height.  •'You  see  I 
sun  right  to  live  in  penury  myself;  none  of  this  wealth  is 
mine.  The  scanty  daily  wages  duo  for  my  work  is  all  I  take 
from  you— just  enough  to  keep  me  alive,  Jules,  because  my 
life  is  worth  thousands  to  you,  else  why  should  I  cherish  it  ? 
O  my  son,  I  am  grown  old  l>efore  my  time !  I  am  a  weary, 
worn  man,  and  the  portals  of  death  will  soon  bo  opened  to 
receive  me.  This  thought  makes  me  tremble.  I  must  work. 
I  must  toil  yet  harder  and  fiercer  while  it  is  day,  before  the 
grave  and  the  night  cover  me.  I  have  not  repaid  her  enough 
yet  for  her  love.  I  have  not  heaped  up  riches  enough  yet  for 
her  child.” 

Jules  put  do-wn  the  letter  and  wept.  The  single  purpose, 
the  love  of  the  writer’s  lone,  hard  life  shone  through  the 
words  like  a  fire,  in  whose  sharp  light  his  soul  with  a  bitter 
cry  road  his  father’s  worth  and  his  own  ingratitude. 

Through  many  pages  the  manuscript  continued  in  simple 
earnest  words  to  speak  of  the  resolute  purpose  that  ruled  the 
miser’s  life  and  made  him  bear  unshrinking  all  those  ter¬ 
rible  privations  of  which  his  son  now  thought  as  wo  think  of 
the  martyr’s  crown.  Hero  wore  long  accoimts  drawn  up, 
scrupulously  setting  forth  every  transaction  of  his  stewardship 
of  his  son’s  fortune.  On  that  item  specifying  the  miserable 
wages  he  took  for  himself  and  Jean,  Jules’  tears  fell  fast,  like 
heavy  blots  that  would  fain  efface  all  the  suffering  this  simple 
entry  told. 

The  letters  had  been  written  at  intervals,  some  dated  at  a 
wide  distance  from  the  others,  and  it  was  with  a  trembling 
band  Jules  turned  the  page  bearing  the  date  of  that  well- 
remembered  day  when  ho  had  deserted  his  dreary  home — that 
home  upon  which  he  looked  now  with  thoughts  so  different, 
hallowed  as  it  was  by  the  great  purpose  and  noble  self-denial 
of  him  they  bad  called  the  miser.  And  if  in  the  singleness  of 
this  purpose,  toiling  on  the  hard  path  towards  it,  the  man’s 
heart  had  been  blinded  to  many  other  things,  could  not  his 
son  understand  it  and  forgive  it  now  ? 


Forgive  it !  0  God,  could  ho  not  yearn  over  it  in  tender 

pity  and  tears,  as  we  yearn  over  the  faults  of  a  little  child? 

“  My  son,”  said  the  letter,  “  never  think  for  a  moment  that 
I  am  angered  by  your  departure.  I  know  now  I  was  wrong  to 
keep  you  here.  I  had  forgotten  that  you  are  in  the  hot  fever 
of  your  youth,  while  I  am  in  my  cold  and  thoughtful  middle 
ago.  I  had  forgotten,  too,  that  my  blood  runs  in  your  veins, 
and  your  life  just  beginning  is  full  of  wild  hopes,  while  mine 
is  concentrated  on  that  one  earnest  pnrpo.so  which  fills 
every  avenue  of  my  souL  This  old  house  ■was  not  dull  to  me ; 
to  you  I  see  too  late  it  has  been  torture.  It  is  dull  to  mo  now, 
Jules,  very  cold,  and  empty,  and  silent  I  listen  for  your 
young  step  on  the  stair,  or  your  voice  in  the  hall  singing  as  of 
old,  but  I  hear  nothing  save  the  tick  of  the  clock  or  the 
shuffling  foot  of  poor  .lean. 

“  0  my  son,  ■was  it  well  to  leave  me — you  for  whom  I  have 
toiled  so  long  ? 

“Yet  do  not  think  I  am  angry.  No,  it  is  I  who  am  to 
blame.  Come  back,  come  back,  and  ■^ve  will  change  this 
quiet  house  into  one  of  revelry  and  joy!  You  shall  have 
music,  and  light,  and  life,  all  thy  soul  desires.  Is  not  the 
money  thine — all  thine  ? 

“  0  my  son,  my  son,  forgive  your  father  that,  blinded  by 
his  toil — toil  for  thee — he  saw  not  his  child’s  misery  !  Ho  is 
gone — gone  for  ever — and  I  am  left  desolate  in  my  old  age! 
And  he  is  my  only  one,  the  sole  child  of  her  who  lived  and 
died  blessing  me.  Jules  !  Jules !  let  the  old  man  hear  from 
thee ;  surely  thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  silence  and  loneliness 
to  die!”  ****** 

“  No  letter,  to-day !  Not  a  lino  yet,  and  ho  has  been  gone 
a  week  I  But  I  am  foolish  to  expect  a  letter  so  soon  ;  he  has 
not  had  time — no,  I  am  sure  he  has  not  had  time  yet ! — to 
write.  Perhaps  he  is  on  the  sea,  or  he  is  ill !  O  my  son, 
my  son ! — and  I  not  with  thee ! 

“  It  is  silent  here  without  his  young  fresh  voice ;  the  house 
is  like  a  tomb.  But  wo  have  worked — Joan  and  I — wo  have 
■worked  harder  than  ever  since  his  absence.  There  will  bo 
the  more  for  him  ■when  he  returns  ;  he  will  want  money,  and 
I  have  made  money,  much  money,  lately,  thank  the  great 
God,  who  helps  my  labour-  of  love !  And  now  he  is  gone, 
Joan  and  I  want  so  little.  I  have  reduced  our  wages,  and 
the  good  fellow  says  this  smaller  sum  'will  keep  us  with  a 
little  pinching,  and  what  will  that  matter  to  him  and  me?” 

These  simple  words  melted  over  Jules’  heart  like  a  river  of 
burning  lava  as  they  brought  before  him  a  picture  of  the 
painful  privations  bis  father  had  undergone  in  his  self- 
denying  love  through  long  years  of  loneliness  and  neglect. 

Further  on  in  this  fragmentary  letter  or  journal  he  found 
passages  betraying  that  the  sums  he  had  at  different  times 
received  in  various  mysterious  ■ways  had  come  from  this 
watchful  parent,  ■whose  affection  he  had  doubted,  and  whom 
ho  had  left  to  die  alone  in  his  old  ago.  And  those  succours 
had  been  sent  when  the  forsaken  man  had  given  up  all  hope 
of  hearing  from  his  ungrateful  child,  all  hope  of  being  loved 
or  understood  by  him  in  life.  * 

Jules  wrung  his  hands  os  ho  reached  the  concluding 
passages  oLthe  manuscript,  when,  feeling  the  hand  of  Death 
upon  him,  his  father  bade  him  farewell.  The  words  wan¬ 
dered  feebly,  sometimes  going  back  to  youthful  days,  rambling 
of  his  “  dear  Th^r^se,”  and  addressing  Jules  os  a  little  child 
again,  over  speaking  of  him  os  her  son,  her  dear  boy,  who  he 
bad  promised  her  should  be  rich  and  prosperous,  and  happy 
■with  his  wife,  as  he  liad  been  with  her. 

Jules  laid  the  paper  do-wn,  and  it  is  no  shame  to  his  man¬ 
hood  that  his  tears  rained  over  it  hot  and  fast.  This  love — 
deep  in  the  old  man’s  heart,  surviving  his  son’s  desertion,  his 
forgetfulness,  his  cruel  resentment  for  fancied  wrongs — how 
could  ho  bear  to  see  it  and  not  weep  ? 
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“Oh,  father,  father!”  cried  Jnles  passionately,  “why  did 
you  love  me  still  ?” 

Do  you  wonder,  sorrow-stricken  man,  that  you  were  still 
loved? 

It  is  no  wonder.  It  happens  every  day. 

Ah !  thank  God,  we  do  love  each  other  still,  in  spite  of  our 
dreary  quarrels,  our  bitter  words,  our  cruel  wrath,  and  selfish 
deeds.  Look  at  that  pale  mother  walking  her  miserable 
chamber.  Her  feet  are  bare,  but  she  regards  it  not,  neither 
does  she  hoed  the  cold  that  pierces  her  half-clad  form.  She 
is  hushing  her  child  to  rest.  Ha  is  troublesome,  spiteful ; 
he  screams  without  cause ;  he  tears  her  cheek ;  he  bites  her 
breast.  Does  she  love  him  the  less  ?  No ;  she  holds  him  the 
closer  to  her  besom,  and  sings  to  him  softly  a  little  hymn  of 
peace  and  love.  And  if  the  wilful  child  live  to  become  the 
vicious  man,  will  not  father  and  mother  boar  with  lum  long 
and  lovingly? — will  they  shut  their  hearts  coldly  to  his 
voice  ?  No,  never,  never ! 

O  children  of  earth,  children  of  earths  ye  vex  each  other 
in  many  a  weary  warfare !  Wounds  by  sharp  words,  wounds 
by  ci-uel  deeds,  gape  in  many  a  quivering  heart ;  but  there 
lies  within  a  living  spring,  a  fountain  of  holy  love,  bubbling 
up  ever  fresh,  washing  out  all  offences,  pardoning  all,  hoping 
all,  believing  all 

Yes,  thank  God,  we  love  each  other,  though  Sin  try  hard  to 
make  us  hate. 

Weep  on,  awakened  man,  weep  on,  while  the  Wind  carries 
thy  low  wailings  from  chamber  to  chamber,  till  ho  bears  them 
softly  forth  into  the  free  air,  where  the  .angels  find  them  on 
their  way  to  heaven  and  gather  them  into  their  bosom. 

“My  father,"  said  Jules  at  last,  “you  have  given  mo  a  far 
more  inestimable  treasui'e  than  the  riches  you  leave.  You 
have  given  me  a  new  heart,  understanding  your  love.” 

Turning  to  the  papers  again,  be  saw  a  few  words  in  the 
rude  characters  of  poor  Jean’s  rough  hand : — 

“  Mr  rouse  Master, — I  have  promised  him  that’s  gone  to 
seek  you  everywhere.  He  has  given  me  money  for  the 
journeys,  and  placed  in  my  hand  for  you  the  key  of  the 
secret  recess.  Fearing  the  troublous  times,  he  has  thought 
no  place  safe  but  tliis.  I  told  him  I  would  be  faithful,  and  I 
wilL  Yon  will  return,  ho  said,  and  I  believe  his  word,  as  I 
have  always  believed  it.  I  will  never  betray  my  trust ;  I  will 
deliver  you  the  key  with  my  own  hand. 

“  He  is  lying  up  there  cold  and  solemn ;  but  I  must  leave 
him,  for  he  made  me  swear  to  go  the  moment  the  breath  had 
quitte<l  his  poor  frame.  Ho  was  a  good  man.  Love  him. 
Monsieur  Jules,  for  ho  loved  you.  Your  picture — the  little 
one  madamc  painted — was  in  his  hand  when  he  died. 

“  Your  faithful  servant, 

“Jean  Vioneron.” 

And  Jean  had  perished  with  the  key  in  his  true  hand,  and 
even  in  death,  and  after  death,  liad  striven  to  fulfil  his  trust. 
Indeed,  he  had  fulfilled  it.  Was  it  not  from  his  dead  hand 
tMb  returned  wanderer  had  received  his  father’s  legacy  ? 

Full  of  thought,  Jules  walked  up  and  down  the  ruined 
chamber,  while  the  damp  walls  echoed  back  bis  lonely  step, 
and  the  rotting  boards  often  broke  beneath  his  tread.  The 
clock  striking  the  hour  of  noon  roused  him.  He  had  much 
to  do.  First  be  was  resolved  on  seeing  those  men  whose 
false  promises  had  deceived  him,  and  upbraiding  them  for 
their  treachery  and  murder.  He 'knew  ho  risked  his  life  in 
this,  but  ho  was  a  brave  man,  not  fearing  death,  though  he 
loved  life ;  and  his  heart,  yearning  over  the  murdered  man,  so 
needed  this  relief  that  no  risk  could  hold  him  back.  Firm  in 
his  determination,  he  took  his  way  from  the  old  bouse,  passed 
rajndly  up  the  narrow  street,  under  the  broken  archway,  into 
the  heart  of  reeking  Paris. 


Alas !  blood  enough  and  to  spare  lies  on  the  heads  of  those 
men  whose  tcn-ible  phantoms  loom  red  through  the  pages  of 
the  Revolution,  but  poor  Jean’s  death  cannot  .altogether 
be  laid  to  their  charge.  The  keepers  of  the  mad  cannot 
always  hold  them,  and  disorder  let  loose  runs  riot  till  it  is 
sated.  In  many  shapes  cruelty,  lawlessness,  and  injustice 
sat  over  the  doomed  city,  and  in  nothing  did  carelessness  of 
human  life  more  recklessly  show  itself  than  in  this — that  the 
death-roll  was  often  made  up  by  the  gaolers,  who  substituted 
one  prisoner  for  another,  if  the  particular  victim  demanded 
by  the  guillotine  was  missing.  So  the  number  for  which  the 
scaffold  reeked  was  supplied,  what  mattered  it  their  names  ? 
And  the  keepers  of  the  fierce  i)eople  held  their  peace  at  those 
deeds! 

What  was  one  man’s  life  in  such  times  ?  The  stormy  men 
passing  through  the  world  like  a  whirlwind  whoso  mighty 
spectres,  uninvoked  by  us,  haunt  the  wondrou.s  story  that 
grew  beneath  the  master-hand  of  Carlyle,  listened  in  wonder¬ 
ment  to  Jules’s  plaint.  StiU,  courtesy  and  kindness  were  not 
wanting  outwardly  even  in  Maximilian  the  Inconuptible, 
and  as  soft  words  and  explanations  poured  over  him,  Jules 
recognised  the  truth  that  where  the  chiefs  of  a  people  are 
bloodthirsty,  subordinates  will  be  headsmen  and  butchers. 
He  left  these  doomed  guardians  of  the  mad  city  with  a 
crushed  heart,  no  thought  of  his  new-found  riches  being  able 
to  awaken  a  single  spark  of  joy  within  it. 

Nevertheless  business  could  not  be  neglected,  and,  recom¬ 
mended  by  one  whose  sj-mpathies  he  had  touched,  he  took  his 
way  to  a  lawyer’s.  France  was  a  wreck,  but  she  kept  her 
lawyers — wore  there  not  still  some  pickings  ?  Rats,  they  say, 
follow  civilisation,  lawyers  follow  property,  and  both  creatures 
love  old  parchments.  Jules  handed  them  his,  and  a  musty 
and  a  merry  meal  they  made  them.  But  let  us  say  no  more 
of  law,  lest  some  evil  and  mischief  creep  into  the  story,  in 
spite  of  our  determination  to  end  happily.  Lot  it  suffice  that 
Jules’  claims  were  established,  and  his  property  soon  after 
handed  over  to  him  with  a  loss  hole  eaten  in  it  than  he 
expected.  And  meanwhile,  as  bo  held  securities  in  fiourishing 
England  and  little  bullion-loving  Holland,  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  procuring  as  much  as  he  needed  of  that  precious  specie 
then  rare  in  Franco. 

His  papers  now  lodged  in  safe  hands,  the  work  of  the  day 
done,  its  excitement  over,  the  weary  man  turned  bis  steps 
homeward.  All  through  the  fevered  hours  he  had  carried 
with  him  into  the  busy  streets  such  a  sense  of  the  dread 
presence  lying  in  solemn  stillness  in  the  old  house,  that  its 
sliadow  had  seemed  visibly  to  rest  upon  him,  and  many  a 
passer-by  had  turned  to  gaze  again  upon  his  pallid  face.  As 
he  neared  the  spot  now,  the  loneliness  of  death  grew  on  liim 
till  the  very  air  became  oppressive.  His  first  task  on  leaving 
home  had  been  to  arrange  a  decent  fimeral  for  the  morrow, 
and  as  he  thought  of  this,  and  felt  the  languor  of  an  over¬ 
wrought  frame  weighing  on  his  spirits,  he  half  resolved  to 
turn  aside  to  some  inn  for  the  night,  and  only  visit  the  old 
house  in  the  morning  to  assist  in  paying  the  last  duties  to 
poor  Jean.  Then  suddenly  be  remembered  that  the  coarse 
and  cruel  gaoler,  on  whose  head  lay  that  innocent  blood,  was 
coming  that  night  with  his  assistant  to  remove  his  victim. 
The  fiery  indignation  that  burnt  up  fiercely  within  him  at 
this  thought  roused  all  his  energies,  and  he  resolved  that 
none  but  himself  should  confront  them.  Although  all  justice 
had  been  refused  him,  he  would  make  them  quail  before  the 
fire  of  his  bitter  wrath,  the  outpouring  of  his  horror  and 
contempt.  The  fear  of  another  night’s  loneliness  with  the 
dead  dwindled  before  these  thoughts,  and  it  was  with  a 
glowing  heart,  a  warm  hand,  he  turned  the  lock  in  the  massive 
door,  and  entered  his  ruined  home. 

But  if  the  old  house  before  this  had  been  gloomy,  what  was 
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it  now  when  there  lay  within  it  a  presence  that  made  itself 
felt  in  every  chamber  from  roof  to  basement?  Shutout  from 
view,  lying  in  darkness,  unseen,  and  yet  palpably  visible  even 
to  the  remotest  comer  beneath  the  rain-dripping  ro^* 

Oh !  ye  who,  twined  in  loving  arms,  kindlv  ed  by 
loving  faces,  whispering  comfort,  and  surrounu.  ,  by  busy 
household  cares,  and  all  the  cheering  sounds  of  daily  life,  have 
yet  shrunk  from  that  lonely  room  where  it  lay  in  all  its 
awful  beauty,  uttering  a  solemn  language  in  its  speechless 
silence,  say  what  its  presence  was  here  in  uncheored  solitude, 
ruin,  and  gloom ! 

Yet  Jules  felt  that  ho  must  look  on  Joan’s  face  before  he 
attempted  to  take  the  rest  and  refreshment  he  so  much 
needed.  A  restless  anxiety  had  sprung  up  in  his  mind — a 
sick  fancy  that  this  poor  shadow  of  his  faithful  friend,  this 
senseless  form,  the  sole  remnant  left  of  Jean  to  which  ho 
could  show  respect,  had  boon  stolen  from  him,  and  his  heart 
cheated  of  the  only  solace  in  its  power.  Nothing,  he  knew, 
would  allay  this  doubt  and  fever  save  the  assurance  of  his 
senses  that  the  calm  figure  still  lay  there  in  silence  awaiting 
the  last  kindly  offices  Jules’  late  love  could  render. 

Let  us  not  follow  him  into  that  quiet  room.  Leave  him 
alone  to  look  remorsefully  on  the  face  of  the  faithful  dead. 
Who  can  toll  whether  he  may  not  feel,  as  ho  stands  there  in 
that  awful  solitude,  that  the  man  who  loft  his  father  to  die 
alone  and  to  be  buried  by  strange  hands  may  not  deserve 
some  such  retribution  as  this  ? 


"FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“OF  ALL  THE  GIRLS  THAT  ARE  SO  SKABT.” 

A  RIGMAROLE. 

My  name  was  (I  have  changed  it  now)  Sarah  Spiers.  I 
am  the  third  daughter  of  John  Spiers,  late  of  Basson- 
Woolet,  and  formerly  of  Banbury,  Oxford  county.  Ho  were 
in  the  public  line  at  Banbury,  but  failed ;  his  failure  attri¬ 
butable  partly  to  opposition  and  partly  to  a  toe  free  indul¬ 
gence  in  intoxicating  liquors.  My  neotber  was  not  accustomed 
to  the  retail  trade,  although  the  niece  of  a  prosperous  attorney, 
and  she  added — inadveidontly  on  her  part — a  liver  complaint 
to  general  incompetency,  which  so  for  from  facilitating  our 
progress  was  on  the  contrary  a  drawback.  As  to  my  sister 
Matilda — which  was  the  eldest — she  unfortunately  devoted 
the  larger  portion  of  her  time  to  conversing  on  amatory  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  young  man  who  was  engaged  to  looa  after  the 
cellar,  and  with  which  she  ultimately  eloped,  inclosing  mother 
her  certificate.  My  second  sister,  Florence,  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected  to  make  much  stand  in  the  world,  being 
affiicted  with  one  leg  and  an  opththalmic  disorder  in  the  eyes. 
And  therefore— 1  being  too  young,  not  more  than  a  week  past 
my  thirteenth  birthday,  when  the  brokers  were  put  in,  to  look 
after  the  affairs — we  come  to  the  Gazette;  and  ma  fretted 
and  died ;  and  Florence  was  always  ailing ;  and  Matilda,  of 
whom  we  sometimes  heard,  was  continually  in  difficulties, 
either  being  confined  with  twins,  or  else  having  her  husband 
confined  in  the  debtors’  prison,  or  else  some  one  of  their 
offspring  dying,  with  not  a  decent  bit  of  black  to  put  upon 
their  backs. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  my  aunt,  holding 
j  the  responsible  office  of  housekeeper  in  the  house  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  Gcorgium  Sidus  Knobbs,  canon  of  Leggatt-super- 
Mare,  and  one  of  the  chaplains  of  the  Royal  and  Municipal 
Society  of  Indignant  Beadles’  Widows,  undertook  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  my  education ;  and  at  the  expenditure  of  valuable 
time,  for  which  I  cannot  bo  too  grateful,  and  with  inex- 
haustive  patience,  which,  inimitable  as  I  invariably  maintain 
it  to  be,  was  wortJu/  of  all  imitation,  instructed  me  in  the  art  and 


mystery  of  being  a  yotmg  ladies’  maid,  having  a  knowledge  of 
hairdressing  and  French,  and  a  felicitous  command  oi  my 
own  tongue. 

The  first,  and  indeed  the  only,  situation  which  I  ever  held, 
was  under  the  roof  of  Josiah  Venables,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  in 
all  respects.  He  was  of  n)  profession ;  he  did  nothing  but 
amuse  himself ;  taking  to  his  hunting  or  his  yachting  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  having  his  house  in  London 
for  tlie  season,  with  his  balls,  and  his  operas,  and  his  recep¬ 
tions,  all  in  Court  Circular  order.  Ho  was  immensely  rich 
and  equally  liberal,  which  I  maintain  is  what  all  rich  men 
should  be.  He  was  in  politics  a  Tory,  and  of  course  he  was  a 
Churchman.  Our  church  in  the  country — our  place  was 
called  Hawthorn  Lodge  (Lodge  indeed  !  it  was  a  palace  !) — 
was  famous  for  its  beautiful  decoration ;  at  Christmas-time  it 
was  all  one  great,  grand,  beautiful  grove  of  holly  and  other 
winter-plants,  with  texts  worked  in  fiowors,  and  the  pulpit 
one  splendid  galaxy  of  fioral  beauty — artificial — as  was  like¬ 
wise  both  the  altar  and  the  baptismal  font ;  so  it  was  also  at 
Easter  and  at  Whitsuntide ;  people  came  from  all  parts  to  look 
at  it,  and  perhaps  this  was  why  they  called  it  Eye  Church. 

Mrs.  Venables  was  a  truly  kind  and  noble  lady,  a  fit  partner 
lor  Mr.  Venables,  which  higher  praise  cannot  be  given. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Venables  had  her  own  maid,  and  I  was  only 
expected  to  attend  to  tho  young  lady — only  one — that  one 
was  all  the  family.  Miss  Sarah  Venables  was  her  name,  and 
she  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  children  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  I  have  seen  a  good  many.  I  was  not  considered  u:oan- 
looking  myself  as  a  child ;  and  they  do  say— at  least  be  says 
— but  there,  what  is  there  he  does  not  say? — that’s  neither 
here  nor  there.  Miss  Sarah  was  a  re.al  beauty.  She  was 
about  six  years  old,  tall  for  her  ago,  and  graceful  in  every 
movement.  Her  head  was  coveixid  with  tho  most  splendid 
golden  hair  that  ever  was  seen;  it  hung  in  rich  clustcis 
round  a  face  of  surpassing  loveliness — the  rose  of  tho  cheek, 
the  cherry  of  tho  lip,  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  tho  skin,  the 
bright  lieauty  of  tho  sapphire  eyes,  to  say  nothing  of  tho  arch 
look  and  the  merry  smile,  making  up  altogether  such  a  face 
as  verif,  very  few  can  show.  Her  plump  little  body — not  too 
plump  to  be  childishly  elegant— her  aims,  white  as  milk  and 
soft  as  silk — her  exquisitely-formed  hands — her — well,  she 
was  a  little  girl,  and  I  may  say  so  without  impropriety — her 
lower  limbs  were  perfection — and  whenever  she  moved  there 
was  a  coquettish  sway  with  her  charming  little  body  that  was 
irresistible.  Hers  was  a  foi-m  that  a  sculptor  would  have 
muddled  with  delight. 

And  little  Sarah  Venables — whom  her  pa  and  ma,  and 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  almost  everybody,  called  “Sally” — was 
as  good,  and  kind,  and  true  a  girl  as  heart  could  wish.  She 
was  not  one  of  those  “  stuck-ups” — to  employ  a  vulgar  phrase, 
if  you  will  kindly  excuse  it — which  are  sometimes  met  with 
in  society  and  often  in  books.  She  did  go  wrong  sometimes, 
and  was  whimsical  and  passionate,  but  then  she  soon  came  to 
herself  again  and  made  it  up.  Her  governess  wss  a  good 
young  person  who  knew  how  to  please  without  spoiling  her, 
and  to  her— next  to  myself — she  exhibited  great  attachment. 
But  tho  instructress  who  had  preceded  this  young  person  was 
of  a  different  character.  She  was  a  ma'm’selle  8omebod3', 
and  easily  made  angry.  Two  or  three  times  she  had  dis¬ 
missed  the  poor  child  to  bed  in  disgrace ;  often  inflicted  on 
her  very  hard  extra  lessons ;  and  once  gave  her  a  box  on  the 
ear — only  once.  Josiah  Venables,  Esq.,  when  ho  heard  of  that 
box,  directed  ma’m’selle  to  pack  up  her  own.  Little  “  Sally” 
— to  call  her— meaning  no  presumption — by  the  pet  name  she 
loved— was  oveijoyed  at  this  emancipation;  and  she  was 
in  tho  habit,  subsequently,  of  sketching  tho  portrait  of 
ma’m’selle,  which  she  always  represented  as  a  crab. 

Dear  little  Sally !  I  shall  never  forget  her  playful  habits. 
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her  ■winsome  ways.  She  would  put  her  arms  round  my  neck 
when  I  woke  her  in  the  morning,  and  say  something  pretty. 
What  a  picture  she  was  in  her  bath,  too !  and  how  good- 
humoured  through  the  operations  of  the  toilette,  which  to 
some  children  are  a  serious  trial !  She  used  to  prattle  almost 
all  the  time ;  and  if  by  any  accident  I  did  entangle  her  glossy 
locks  in  my  comb,  she,  at  the  worst,  would  only  call  me  goose, 
and  then  to  comfort  me,  “  dear  old  goose”  (I  were  two-and- 
twenty),  “  it  was  only  fun !”  When  she  did  “  lose  her  temper,” 
as  the  phrase  is — though  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that 
found  it  would  have  been  a  more  consistent  expression— it 
was  when  she  was  flatly  contradicted,  or  discerned  any 
attempt  to  deceive  her.  Then  her  little  eyes  would  flash  and 
her  face  crimson,  her  little  bosom  heave  with  emotion  as  she 
raised  herself  a-tiptoe  and  looked  a  tragedy  queen  in  minia¬ 
ture.  Dear  darling!  I  never  would  rouse  her  in  this  way  if 
I  could  help  it — I  am  sure  I  ne'ter  meant  to.  When  her 
morning  toQette  was  over  she  would  join  the  young  person  in 
the  schoolroom,  and  go  through  her  Bible  History  and  some 
other  exercise ;  after  this  she  was  out  in  the  grounds,  talking 
to  Blossom  the  gardener— he  was  the  head  gardener ;  there 
were  three  other  giirdeners,  a  labourer,  and  a  boy,  all  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  grounds.  Then,  of  course,  there  was  breakfast, 
which  she  took.with  the  young  person.  She  took  her  dinner 
at  ma’s  lunch-time,  and  after  tea,  for  an  hour  or  so  before 
bed-time,  went  in  to  dessert. 

I  suppose  no  young  lady  coming  out  or  trying  to  win  the 
pbice  of  belle  of  the  season  could  take  more  pains  than  little 
Sally  did  before  this  great  event  of  the  day.  She  did  not 
flurry  and  worry  much  even  then,  and  was  always  in  high 
spirits,  even  when  pins  and  strings,  and  hooks  and  eyes,  were 
more  than  usually  unmanageable.  StiU,  if  ever  she  grew 
impatient  it  was  then,  for  the  moments  were  precious,  and 
the  conquest — that  of  winning  papa’s  heart — was  a  noble 
object.  Bless  her  innocence !  that  heart  she  had  won  long 
ago,  as  well  she  knew. 

Often  and  often  Mr.  Thomas  said  to  me — Mr.  Thomas  was 
a  gentleman’s  gentleman,  not  in  our  house — he  held  an 
appointment  under  Squire  Westbury,  a  near  neighbour  three 
miles  off — often  and  often  Mr.  Thomas  said  to  me,  “  Shell  be 
the  belle  of  the  county” — that  was,  Sally  would — and  ho  never 
expressed  himself  'with  more  truth.  There  was  that  about 
her  which  captivated  everybody.  Whenever  she  honoured  a 
child’s  party  with  her  presence  she  was  certain  to  cause 
envy  and  hatred  among  the  junior  members  of  both  sexes.  If 
ever  little  woman  knew  how  to  manage  the  wooers,  she  did. 
She  looked  sweetly  at  them,  and  they  were  lifted  into  the 
heights  of  joy  and  hope.  She  slighted  them,  not  rudely,  but 
■with  a  way  of  her  own,  and  they  were  cast  down  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  despair.  To  let  them  hold  her  bouquet,  to 
reward  them,  perhaps,  -with  a  flower,  to  look  at  her  little 
perfumed  card  before  she  answered  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  the 
dancing  query  put  by  a  youth  trembling  with  excitement,  to 
sweep  across  the  room  with  a  stately  step,  to  lounge  on  a 
velvet  couch  and  fan  herself  with  a  scented  fan — to  do  these 
things  without  being  in  the  least  degree  offensive  or  un¬ 
natural,  was  just  what  none  but  Sally  could  have  done. 

Sally  was  so  brave  and  so  sharp-witted.  There  is  a  great 
mistake,  I  think,  in  supposing  that  children  who  “  rough  it,” 
as  they  say,  are  sharper  than  those  more  delicately  nurtured. 
It’s  a  Radical  sentiment,  and  Radicalism,  as  Mr.  Thomas  has 
often  said,  is  the  modem  Hydra — I  don’t  know  who  the 
ancient  Hydra  was,  but  I  suppose  he  does.  No,  Jliss  Sally 
was  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  but  she  was  very  quick- 
■v^-itted  —  naturally  a  clever  child.  Not  but  what  she 
was  as  fond  of  a  doll — dressing  it  and  undressing  it,  and 
making  believe  to  have  it  out  for  a  walk  or  in  for  dessert 
after  dinner — as  any  poor  child  could  be — and  she  had  the 


same  relish  for  nursery  stories  and  sweet  eatables — but  so 
odd  with  it  all,  that  I  stood  sometimes  and  watched  her 
sitting  demurely  in  a  big  chair  by  the  fire,  and  wondered 
whether  or  no  she  could  have  looked  more  like  a  little 
gossamer  fay  if  she  had  had  a  fairy  godmother.  But  I  was 
referring  to  nursery  stories ;  none  she  liked  better  than  the 
“Three  Bears.”  How  she  used  to  laugh  at  the  impudent 
little  tricks  of  Qoldenhair  prying  into  the  domestic  affairs  of 
the  three  Bruins,  and  helping  herself,  without  scmple,  to  the 
sweetened  porridge  of  the  little  bear — breaking  his  chair, 
and  going  to  sleep  in  his  bed!  When  it  came  to  the  “sen¬ 
sation”  scene,  as  Mr.  Thomas  would  say,  and  the  big  bear — 
spectacles  on  nose,  and  with  his  big  umbrella  under  his  arm 
— discovered  her,  Sally  used  to  say — 

“  Do  you  know  what  I  should  have  done.  Spiers  ?” 

“No,  miss.” 

She  would  look  as  demure  as  yon  please  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  say  in  a  whisper — 

“  That’s  a  secret.” 

She  told  me  on  one  occasion  that,  supposing  herself  to  have 
been  Red  Riding  Hood,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  story  to 
have  been  her  own  experience,  she  should  have  made  the 
wolf  fall  in  love  with  her. 

“But,  my  dear,”  said  I,  “perhaps  he  would  not.” 

“Would  not !”  she  responded  with  supreme  disdain.  “  How 
could  he  help  it,  if  I  chose  to  make  him 

I  simply  mention  these  little  incidents  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  Miss  Sally  was  no  common  child.  She  was 
only  six  years  old,  and  yet  in  point  of  intelligence  she  was 
six  times  six  when  compared  with  that  country  wench  Anne. 
This  Anne  was  a  yellow  freckled-faced  girl,  with  no  figure  at 
all,  and  no  manners.  Why  she  was  ever  taken  into  our 
house  I  cannot  imagine.  She  was  in  my  department,  and  was 
employed  in  all  the  menial  labour.  She  was  good-humoured 
enough,  I  believe,  but  distressingly  dull,  and  yet  she  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old.  I  wonder  what  opinion  she  would  have 
expressed  ■with  reference  to  the  “  Three  Bears,”  or  to  “  Red 
Riding  Hood  ?”  None  at  all,  I  apprehend,  or  only  one  of 
vague  horror.  There  was  but  one  book  this  girl  read  with 
anything  like  attention;  it  was  a  parish  school  prize,  and 
told  in  small  words  and  large  type  the  story  of  two  girls,  one 
of  which  was  always  in  mischief  and  the  other  always  doing 
good.  Anne  bad  read  this  narrative  a  dozen  or  more  times, 
but  it  never  seemed  to  lose  its  interest  for  her ;  as  soon  as 
ever  she  arrived  at  the  end  she  turned  back  to  the  beginning. 

You  will  please  to  excuse  mo  for  dwelling  at  so  great  a 
length  on  the  peculiarities  of  this  young  female  ;  I  do  so  that 
you  may  understand  her  character — what  Mr.  Thomas  called 
her  “  opacity.”  I  have  often  thought  it  would  bo  an  admirable 
plan  if  our  story-book  writers  imitated  the  example  set  by 
our  play-'writers,  and  gave  us  at  the  beginning  a  table  of 
their  dramatis  personce,  with  their  character,  condition,  and 
connection  with  the  story.  In  the  play  of  “Romeo  and 
Juliet,”  which  I  regard  as  the  shade  over  of  our  Shakspeare, 
I  am  not  left  to  find  out  the  objections  entertained  to  the 
matrimonial  alliance  of  the  two  young  people.  Before  even  I 
read  the  prologue  I  am  informed  that  Montague  and  Capulet 
are  the  heads  of  two  houses  at  variance  with  each  other,  that 
Romeo  is  the  son  of  Montague,  and  Juliet  the  daughter  of 
Capulet.  If  ever  plot  could  bo  made  plainer  I  would  say 
where  and  how  ?  and  if  ever  I  wrote  a  book  I  would  copy  the 
example.  Of  course  I  cannot  do  so  in  a  little  sketch  like  this, 
because  I  have  no  story  to  tell  you ;  still,  as  far  as  I  can,  I 
am  endeavouring  to  render  the  small  incident  which  I  have 
to  relate  plain  in  as  few  worde  as  possible,  and  with  that 
perspicuity  which  cannot  be  too  much  cultivated  by  those 
who  endeavour,  in  however  humble  a  degree,  to  transfer  their 
cogitations  to  paper.  As  to  writing  a  story-book,  though  I 
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have  no  thought  of  doing  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  ia  no 
very  arduous  undertaking.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  jocular  way, 
always  likens  a  love-^tory  to  lobster-boiling.  “  Take  a  couple,” 
he  says,  “  put  ’em  into  hot  water,  take  ’em  out  again  when 
done — they  are  sure  to  be  red  (read).”  As  a  rule,  I  regard 
puns  as  vulgar,  but  this  finish  to  the  recipe  was  so  neatly 
expressed  that  I  could  not  help  making  an  exception  in  its 
favour. 

Revenoes  am  mootong.  Dear  little  Miss  Sally  was  wonder¬ 
fully  pleased  with  this  clumsy  and  slow  girl,  chatted  with 
her  gaily,  and  if  ever  that  girl  exhibited  any  sign  of  intelli¬ 
gence  it  was  when  my  young  lady  so  condescended. 

One  afternoon  I  had  been  out  in  the  grounds  speaking  to 
Blossom,  and  my  young  lady  was  with  the  young  person  (the 
governess).  When  I  camo  in  and  entered  or  was  about  to  enter 
the  dressing-room,  what  should  I  hear  but  a  merry  little 
voice  singing  an  old  song  which  father  used  to  sing,  and  of 
which  Mr.  Thomas  was  also  fond ; — 

“Of  all  the  Rirls  that  are  so  smart, 

There's  none  like  pretty  Sally!” 

I  presume  you  know  tho  song,  which  is  pleasing,  although 
it  refers  to  vulgar  people,  the  selling  of  cabbage-nets  and 
“laces  long,”  likewise  to  an  improper  desire  on  a  young  man’s 
part  to  walk  abroad  on  Sundays  instead  of  attending  divine 
worship.  I  was  surprised  at  Miss  Sally  singing  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  so  because  I  was  not  aware  that  she  was  acquainted 
with  it,  and  my  surprise  was  increased  when  I  noticed  how 
she  was  engaged.  She  was  standing  on  a  chair  before  an 
oval  looking-glass  on  tho  dressing-table,  and  was  assuming 
the  most  bewitching  airs  and  graceful  positions  that  you  can 
possibly  imagine.  Her  golden  hair  as  she  shook  her  smiling 
little  face  flowed  round  her  head  and  made  her  look — I  could 
see  her  face  in  tho  glass — as  charming  os  any  fairy  ever 
could  have  looked.  It  was  a  delightful  picture ! — so  artificial 
and  yet  so  natural,  so  childish  and  yet  so  womanly,  so  much 
vanity  and  yet  so  full  of  innocence.  “  She  was  the  darling  of 
my  heart,”  as  she  was  of  every  one  who  knew  her.  But  of 
course  it  would  not  have  been  proper  on  my  part  to  allow  her 
to  go  on  without  speaking  to  her.  The  “  pomps  and  vanities’’ 
may  obtain  fast  hold  even  of  a  child's  heart,  so  1  tried  to 
look  very  serious,  and  said  to  her — 

“  Miss  Sarah,  my  dear,  what  are  you  deing?” 

She  turned  rotmd,  her  face  all  aglow  with  merriment,  and 
making  of  her  little  petticoat  what  we  children  used  to  call  a 
cheese,  said  she— 

“Why,  you  dear  old  goose,  Fm  going  to  be  married !” 

“  Miss  Sarah,  my  dear,”  I  said,  “what  do  you  mean?” 

“  Married,”  said  she.  “  Will  you  be  bridesmaid  ? — I  shall 
have  eight — and  such  a  big  cake !” 

Jumping  to  the  floor,  she  took  hold  of  both  my  hands,  con¬ 
ducted  me  over  to  the  rocking-chair,  made  me  sit  down  in  it, 
then  sat  down  before  me  on  a  low  velvet  chair  of  her  own, 
and  said  very  softly  and  with  a  solemn  face — 

“  Spiers,  can  yon  keep  a  secret  ?” 

“  Well,  Miss  Sarah^”  I  answered,  growing,  I  own  it,  very 
fidgety,  “that  depends  altogether  on  what  tho  secret  ia 
Some  secrets  it  would  not  be  right  and  proper  to  keep.” 

“  You  are  a  very  proper  goose,”  she  said,  “  and  deserve  a 
prize ;  but  I  will  trust  you,  though  you  do  look  straight  down 
your  nose,  which  moans  mischief  often,  and  makes  you, 
goosey  dear,  squint  a  little.  Will  you  listen?” 

“  Oh,  yes,  Miss  Sarah,  of  course  I’ll  listen.” 

“  Somebody  lias  asked  me  to  marry  him.” 

“Oh,  Miss  Sarah,  you  are  joking!” 

Sho  shook  her  curls,  and  held  her  little  finger  up  for  silence. 

“  Ko — serious  oamo.st — who  do  you  think  it  is? — guess !” 

I  humoured  the  child,  and  guessed  all  the  eligible  little 
gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  name  of  each  she 


shook  her  head  and  laughed,  and  now  and  then,  as  if  we  were 
playing  at  “  hot  boiled  beans,”  said,  “  Cold — cold  as  ice,”  or 
pretended  to  be  in  a  twitter,  and  hesitatingly  said,  “Warm, 
warmer,”  and  then  “North  Pole!”  with  a  scream  of  delight. 
Whon  I  had  fairly  exhausted  all  the  names  I  knew,  I  gave  it  up. 
Then  she  took  a  scented  letter  from  the  body  of  her  frock, 
opened  it  carefully,  and  read  it  right  through.  It  was  a  burning 
hot  love-letter,  full  of  generous  sentiment  and  manly  thought, 
made  up  of  head  and  heart,  and  it  fairly  proposed  marriage- 
no  mistake  at  all  about  it ;  ay,  and  implored  it.  Tho  only  bit 
of  poetry — except  the  poetry  of  the  prose — was  tho  quotation 
from  the  song  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  and  that  was 
introduced  delicately — very  delicately  indeed. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  I  said,  when  she  had  finished  and  looked 
up  at  me  with  a  face  as  serious  as  that  of  a  cat  waiting  for  its 
saucer  of  cream — “  well,  my  dear,  tliis  is  very  strange. 
What  is  tho  name  of  the  writer?” 

She  hesitated ;  I  implored ;  I  don’t  know  whether  I  did  not 
half  promise  not  to  tell.  At  last  sho  put  back  her  curls, 
looked  steadily  at  the  fire,  and  said— 

“John  Thomas!” 

“What,  Squire  Westbury’s  gentleman?” 

She  nodded  three  or  four  times.  You  might — to  employ  a 
common  form  of  illustration — have  knocked  me  down  with  a 
feather. 

“My  dear  child,”  I  said,  “there  must  be  some  mistake!” 

Sho  placed  the  letter  in  my  hands.  It  smelt  as  sweet  as  a 
garden  in  Juno,  and  tho  writing  was  his.  But — tho  sly  puss 
had  left  out  a  few  words  here  and  there,  and  I  saw  at  once — 
how  my  heart  palpitated,  to  bo  sure ! — that  tho  letter  was  not 
for  Sally,  but  for  me.  I  was  his  Sally — undeserving  to  be 
called  so  many  fine  things,  but  I  suppose  he  felt  them  or  he 
wouldn’t  have  said  them — much  less  written  them  down,  for 
he  is  one  of  the  most  truthful  of  men. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Sarah,”  I  said,  “  how  did  you  get  this  letter  ?” 

“  Anne  brought  it  to  me.” 

It  was  a  stupid  blunder  of  that  awkward  country  wench. 
Mr.  Thomas  had  given  it  to  her  with  the  instructions,  “  Give 
that  to  your  mistress,  and  no  one  else.”  Of  course  I  was  that 
girl’s  mistress — so  recognised  in  the  establishment — but  she 
fancied,  or  said  she  did,  that  he  meant  her  young  lady,  so  she 
bad  hid  the  letter  for  two  days  imtil  she  found  Miss  Sarah 
alone,  and  had  then  put  it  into  her  hands.  I  have  had  my 
doubts  since  whether  it  was  not  a  planned  thing  between 
them,  and  a  trick  on  me. 

So  I  had  to  explain  it  all  to  Sally,  who  laughed — I  never 
saw  a  child  laugh  so  much.  Then  I  begged  her  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  circumstance. 

“  For  you  know,  my  dear  Miss  Sarah,”  I  said,  “  it  is  a  secret." 

“There  are  some  secrets,”  Slyboots  answered,  “that  it 
would  not  be  right  and  proper  to  keep.” 

They  were  my  own  words. 

“Of  ono  thing,”  I  said,  rather  losing  my  patience— “of  one 
thing  I  am  quite  determined — Anne  shall  go.” 

“  No ;  Anne  shall  stay.” 

“Mies  Sarah?” 

“Yes,  ‘my  pretty  Sally,’  my  dear  old  goose,  I  mean  it. 
Anne  has  done  no  harm — must  not  oven  bo  scolded.  If - ” 

“  Well,  then,  miss,  please  soy  nothing  about  this  for  tho 
present.” 

Sho  promised,  and  kept  her  word.  Mr.  Thomas  got  his 
answer,  and  we  were  out-asked  in  the  church.  The  church 
looked  beautiful,  and  Miss  Sally  was  there,  and  she  looked 
beautiful  too.  And  the  presents  I  got !  and  the  kind  words, 
and  the — well,  well,  well,  it’s  a  long  while  ago,  but  I  shall 
never  forget  it ;  for  thongh  my  little  lady  is  a  great  lady  now, 
with  little  ladies  of  her  own,  she  is  the  same  to  me,  and 
“  there’s  none  like  pretty  Sally !” 
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CHAPTER  VH. 

DATS  went  by,  and  I  still  watched  by  my  husband's 
bedside.  Every  thought  of  mine  was  a  prayer,  every 
helpless  look  of  his  a  reproach.  At  last  he  rallied,  and  I 
could  breathe  again.  I  could  sleep  without  starting  up  in  the 
watches  of  the  night,  to  wring  my  hands,  and  cry  out  that  I 
had  called  this  to  me,  that  I  had  asktd  for  it.  With  a  thank¬ 
ful  heart  I  watched  poor  Mr.  Shepe's  improvement  from  day 
to  day.  One  evening  as  I  smoothed  his  pillow  be  caught  my 
hand. 

“  I  have  been  a  troublesome  fellow,  Dully,  ever  since  you 
bad  me.  You  must  almost  wish  me  gone.” 

“  Why  do  you  say  so  ?”  I  cried  passionately.  “  Who  told 
you  so  ?” 

He  looked  at  me  surprised.  ”  No  one  told  me,  Dully,  only 
we  often  wish  that  gone  that  gives  trouble  and  never  brings 
happiness.” 

“You  have  never  given  me  trouble,”  I  answered  in  a 
trembling  tone.  “  And  I  have  always  been  very  happy  since 

— since - ”  Tears  choked  my  voice.  I  knew  I  spoke  falsely, 

but  I  would  have  given  my  very  life  to  make  my  words 
true. 

“Poor  Dully!  don’t  cry,”  said  Mr.  Shepe. 

He  put  his  arm  around  me,  and  I  wept  on  his  bosom. 
“Surely  I  am  happy  now,”  said  I,  clinging  to  him,  and 
smiling  as  I  wiped  my  tears.  But  at  that  moment  a  voice  in 
the  hall  reached  me,  and  sent  the  blood  rushing  to  my  face, 
and  then  back  to  my  heart  like  a  cataract  of  bounding  joy. 

“  I  declare  it’s  little  Crepehier !”  cried  my  husband  joyfully. 
“  I  believe  so,”  I  answered,  hesitating. 

“  Ah,  I  dare  say  ho  has  brought  those  confounded  papers, 
but  I  can't  look  on  them.  Dully,”  said  Mr.  Shepe  wistfully ; 
“  they’d  addle  my  poor  brains,  and  be  too  much  for  me.  1 
should  die  right  off  in  a  perplexity  fit,  or  whatever  it  is  the 
doctors  call  it.  Go  down  and  hear  all  he  has  to  say,  and  tell 
him  he  may  come  up  and  see  me  if  he  likes — without  the 
papers — though  he'll  scarcely  know  my  shattered  old  carcass, 
will  he.  Dully  ?” 

I  glanced  at  his  pale  face,  took  bis  outstretched  hand, 
pressed  it  warmly,  and  left  the  room. 

Slowly,  slowly,  I  descended  the  stairs.  I  forced  myself  to 
go  slowly,  because  of  the  burning  willingness  in  my  heart 
that  would  have  made  my  feet  fiy.  At  the  staircase  window 
I  stopped,  and  looked  at  the  flowers.  I  gathered  some  and 
plucked  the  dead  leaves  from  others,  then  suddenly  rushing 
back,  1  knelt  down  at  my  husband’s  door,  and  pressed  my 
forehead  against  the  panel.  A  wild  prayer  for  courage  rose 
to  my  lips,  but  did  not  calm  me ;  one  thought  of  the  pale  face 
lying  back  helpless  on  the  pillow  did  more ;  it  filled  me  with 
such  pity,  such  tenderness  and  compassion,  that  I  mistook 
these  for  love,  and  in  the  strength  of  that  thought  1  went 
down-stairs,  proudly  saying — 

“  This  man  is  nothing  to  me  :  I  love  my  husband.” 

Still  my  hand  trembled  when  I  turned  the  lock  of  the  door, 
and  my  face  flushed  at  Cuthbert’s  quiet  greeting.  1  did  not 
look  at  him,  but  stood  examining  my  floweis  with  apparent 
calmness,  while  I  was  inly  conscious  that  my  whole  being 
thrilled  with  new  lile  and  happiness.  How  was  it  that  ex'ept 
in  his  presence  I  never  seemed  really  to  live  ?  All  other 


periods  of  my  life  passed  like  a  dream;  everything  was 
unreal,  unsatisfactory,  vague,  wearying.  I  would  have  thrust 
it  all  away  if  I  could  as  importunate,  as  having  nothing  to  do 
with  my  existence,  but  unable  to  rid  myself  of  this  heavy 
load,  this  oppressive  dream,  it  appeared  to  me  as  if  I  were 
waiting — bearing  it  all  as  calmly  as  might  he — but  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  my  real  life,  for  the  calling  into  being  of  all  my 
dormant  faculties,  that  in  my  dream  I  could  only  dimly  feel, 
but  not  use ;  above  all,  waiting  for  the  anguish  of  patience  to 
pass  away,  and  the  deep  hunger  of  the  heart  to  be  filled. 
But  in  Cuthbert’s  presence  all  this  was  lifted  from  my  brain 
like  a  cloud,  my  unrest  stole  gently  away,  and  peace,  like  an 
angel's  whisper,  filled  my  soul  with  music.  In  the  calmness 
of  my  joy  every  tumult  was  hushed,  every  craving  lulled  to 
rest. 

Does  love  then  really  fill  up  the  aching  void  in  the  heart 
that  tortures  though  it  never  kills  ?  Alas  !  to  many  it  bath 
been  a  cup  of  bitterness,  whose  dregs  were  earth’s  worst 
poison,  and  to  me  it  was  as  gall  mixed  with  honey,  a  for¬ 
bidden  manna,  food  not  from  heaven,  o’er  which  my  tears  fell. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  did  you  speak  ?”  said  Cuthbert. 

I  dropped  my  flowers  hurriedly.  “  I  did  not  speak,  but  I 
believe  I  ought  to  have  doue  so.  I  fear  I  am  giving  you  but  a 
cold  welcome,  though  Mr.  Shepe  ehargod  mo  to  say  he  was 
delighted  at  your  coming.” 

Cuthbert  bowed.  My  attempt  to  treat  him  as  a  common 
acquaintance  had  only  rendered  us  both  more  embarrassed. 
I  stooped  to  pick  up  my  flowers.  I  remember  as  I  did  so  a 
cousciousness  stole  over  me  of  the  pang  I  should  feel  if  he 
were  self-possessed,  untroubled  by  my  presence,  and  able  in 
all  politeness  to  gather  them  up  for  me.  I  felt  a  pleasure  in 
picking  up  those  flowers  one  by  one,  knowing  that  his  eyes 
were  resting  on  me,  satisfied  with  their  vision,  yet  unaware  of 
what  I  was  doing. 

“  Your  face  is  a  little  pale,”  he  said  suddenly. 

I  looked  up  smiling,  and  held  out  a  sprig  of  myrtle. 

“  You  scarcely  deserve  this,”  I  said,  “  for  your  want  of  gal¬ 
lantry;  nevertheless - ” 

I  hesitated,  and  my  eyes  fell  beneath  his  earnest  look. 

“  I  did  not  know  you  had  dropped  your  bouquet,”  he  said 
with  a  faint  smile.  “It  is  so  long  since  we  met,  I  was  look¬ 
ing  to  see  if  you  were  altered.  And,  do  you  know,  Dulcy,  you 
are  looking  very  thin  and  pale.” 

In  accepting  my  offered  flower  ho  took  my  hand,  and  drew 
me  towards  a  seat  by  his  side. 

“  Oh !  Dulcy,  forgive  me,  but  I  cannot  speak  to  you  any 
more  like  this.  I  came  here  meaning  not  to  say  a  word,  but  I 
did  not  think  to  find  yon  so  changed.  What  has  happened  ?” 

“  Mr.  Shepe  has  been  very  ill,”  I  faltered. 

“  Yes,  yes,  I  know,  but  why  do  you  look  so  ill  ?” 

“I  have  been  much  fatigued.  I  suppose  I  am  a  little 
wo^  that's  alL” 

“  It  is  not  fatigpie,”  said  Cuthbert,  looking  at  me  earnestly, 
“  it  is  tuffering.  Has  anything  new  occurred  ?” 

“I  thought  Mr.  Shepe  would  die,  and  I  have  gone  through 
such  an  agony  of  self-reproach - ” 

“And  what  for,  Dulcy?”  he  interrupted  angrily.  “You 
have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with  regarding  Mr.  Shepe. 
When  you  think  of  me,  indeed,  you  might,  if  you  have  a  heart, 
feel  some  compunction  for  the  pain  you  have  caused.  But 
no,  it  seems  all  your  compassion  is  for  the  man  you  never 
injured,  while  the  one  whose  life  you  have  blighted  may 
grow  reckless,  or  mad,  without  wringing  a  pitiful  thought  or 
word  from  you.”  Ho  went  on  fiercely,  “  How  do  you  know 
what  I  may  yet  live  to  become  ?  It  is  such  deeds  as  yours 
that  change  men  into  demons — that  curdle  the  milk  of  all 
human  kindness  into  the  blood  of  tigers.  Did  the  treachery 
of  which  I  accused  you  in  India  make  me  grow  better,  think 
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you  ?  And  I  too  was  ill,  but  did  you  nurso  me  ?  did  you  weep 
by  my  bedside  ?  have  I  seen  your  beauty  wither  away  from 
remorse  for  what  you  have  caused  mef  No !  but  I  have  seen 
I  all  this  for  him,  and  the  very  sight  of  your  pale  face — pale 
1  with  watching  and  sorrow  for  him — maddens  me  to  look  at. 
He  was  a  stranger  to  yon  when  I  left  England — a  man  you 
despised — a  man - ” 

“  Hold !  hold !  for  the  love  of  mercy,  Cuthbert !  He  is  my 
husband.’’ 

His  fury  had  amazed  and  frightened  me  into  silence,  but  I 
clung  to  him  now,  breaking  out  into  bitter  sobs.  The  sight  of 
my  tears  had  a  strange  effect.  He  flung  his  arm  around  me 
tenderly,  then  letting  me  go  at  the  same  instant,  sat  down 
with  a  look  of  calm  despair.  I  gazed  at  him  in  speechless 
misery. 

“  Dulcy,”  he  said,  “  I  am  not  worthy  to  trust  myself  in  your 
presence.  I  believe — I  believe  I  have  been  a  little  jealous.” 
He  laughed,  and,  rising,  walked  to  the  window,  adding  in  a 
hard  tone,  “  As  if  it  were  of  any  use  to  be  jealous !  No, 
Dulcy,  love  Mr.  Shepe  as  dearly  as  yon  will,  banish  mo  from 
your  presence,  as  you  have  already  from  your  heart,  I  will 
never  complain  again.  Shall  we  look  at  these  interesting 
papers  ?  because  it  was  for  this  I  csme.’’ 

“  Cuthbert,"  said  I  in  a  trembling  tone,  “  it  is  you  who  are 
cruel  now.  If  you  cannot  read  the  struggle  in  my  heart,  is  it 
my  fault?  If  yon  cannot  see  that  my  remorse  is  caused  by 
my  love  for  you,  you  might  at  least  believe  tho  tale  my  face 
tells,  and  acknowledge  that  the  suffering  is  not  all  your 
own." 

Cuthbert  put  down  the  papers  and  came  towards  me 
rapidly. 

“  I  am  sorry,  Dulcy - ’’  he  began. 

I  was  weeping,  but  looking  up  at  him  through  my  tears,  I 
saw  his  eyes  had  more  of  joy  than  of  sorrow  in  them. 

“I  know  it  is  selfish,  but  it  ii  a  comfort  to  hear  yon  do 
grieve  slightly,  you  do  care  a  little  for  me  still." 

He  stood  leaning  over  me,  but  I,  bendingmy  head  down  on  my 
clasped  hands,  wept  for  my  foolish  words.  If  at  that  moment 
I  cursed  my  aunt,  and  all  the  treachery  that  had  rooted  my 
honour  in  falsehood,  making  it  virtue  to  lie,  and  loyal  to  bo 
untrue,  may  God  forgive  me,  for  that  instant  was  tho  bitterest 
of  my  life.  But  I  did  not  excuse  myself.  Tho  treachery  of 
others  had  brought  me  to  the  disloyal  brink  of  treason,  but 
mine  the  fault  if  my  foot  rested  there  a  moment. 

"  Cuthbert,"  I  said,  taking  my  hands  from  my  face  and 
looking  at  him  steadily,  "  it  is  better  never  to  meet  than  to 
meet  like  this.  I  entered  this  room  full  of  good  resolutions, 
full  of  a  false  strength — where  are  they  now  ?  Let  mo  go, 
Cuthbert,  and  never  let  us  see  each  other’s  faces  again.” 

I  had  flung  myself  on  my  knees  and  was  clasping  his  arm 
with  nervous  force.  I  saw  his  lips  quiver  and  his  cheek  grow 
deadly  pale.  It  was  the  last  struggle  of  our  miserable  love, 
and  I  gazed  into  his  face  with  hungering  look,  for  1  knew  it 
I  would  never  again  tell  me  the  secrets  of  his  heart. 

'With  infinite  tenderness  and  pity  he  raised  mo,  and  said  in 
a  low,  calm  voice— 

“You  are  right,  Dulcy.  I  will  never  come  again,  never 
deceive  myself  a  second  time.  No  man  of  honour  and  truth — 
no  man  who  feared  God — would  subject  a  woman  willingly  to 
such  pain  as  this.  My  dear” — and  his  voice  rang  with  an 
inexpressible  pathos — “we  are  separated  for  ever  in  this 
world ;  in  the  world  to  come  may  our  spirits  meet  in  mutual 
blessing  and  love,  not  with  a  curse  and  a  cry  of  anguish !  God 
bless  you,  Dulcy ;  you  are  true  and  simple  as  ever ;  Heaven 
will  bring  yon  safely  through  all  trials.  Do  not  think  I  came 
here  to-day  meaning  to  grieve  you  thus.  I  came  in  my 
presumption  and  fancied  strength.  I  even  thought  I  cared 
very  little  about  seeing  you,  yet  when  I  was  not  busy  telling 


myself  my  visit  was  only  to  see  Shepe  I  remember  now  I 
always  found  my  horse  galloping." 

He  looked  at  mo  wistfully.  1  could  not  speak,  but  my  face 
still  resolutely  said  farewell. 

“I  will  take  those  papers  up  to  poor  Shepe;  I  will  road  | 

them  over  to  him,  and  then,  Dulcy - ”  He  held  out  his 

hand  to  mo — his  voice  was  choked. 

1  seized  his  hand ;  I  held  it  fast,  trembling  exceedingly. 

“No,  not  then;  wo  will  say  good-byo  now,”  I  said  with  face 
averted.  “  You  will  never  come  hero  again,  and  you  will  do 
more  than  this  for  me — you  will  marry.  Oh,  Cuthbert ! 
Cuthbert !” 

I  gave  way ;  for  one  moment  my  arms  hold  him,  my  lips 
touched  his,  my  head  sank  on  his  shoulder.  Then  I  dis¬ 
engaged  myself  and  stood  looking  in  his  face  for  an  answer. 

Ho  did  not  attempt  to  detain  me. 

“Dulcy,  I  will  marry  if  you  wish,”  he  said  gravely,  “but  it 
will  be  a  sad  affair.”  He  tried  to  smile,  but  grief  held  his  lips 
too  firmly,  and  it  was  the  saddest  smile  I  ever  saw. 

“  It  will  help  me  to  do  what  is  right,”  I  said  faintly,  “  and 
it  will  be  happier  for  you;  in  a  little  while  you  will  quite 
forgot - ’’ 

I  had  touched  a  wrong  chord. 

“  I  will  not  maiTy  for  that.  I  am  not  so  weak  but  that  I 
can  bear  to  remember — yes,  and  thank  God  for  the  memory. 

If  it  will  make  you  happier,  Dulcy” — ho  spoke  fast  and 
eagerly — “say  it,  and  I  will  marry.” 

“It  will  make  mo  happier,”  I  answered  in  a  calm,  low 
voice.  May  Heaven  forgive  me  the  falsehood !  It  was  for  his 
own  and  my  husband's  sake  I  said  it 

We  stood  silent  looking  at  each  other. 

“There  is  nothing  more  to  say,  Cuthbert,”  I  murmured  as 
his  sad  gaze  mot  mine. 

“Then  good-bye,  Dulcy.”  His  eyes  filied  with  tears  as  he 
held  out  bis  hand.  I  did  not  take  it  for  a  moment. 

“You  will  write  to  me  when  you  have  seen — when  you 
have  chosen - ” 

“  I  will  wrrite.” 

I  took  his  hand.  “  Good-bye,  Cuthbert ;  may  God  bless 
you  for  over!”  I  tried  to  say  it  bravely,  but  my  woman's 
nature  was  too  weak.  With  a  sudden  cry  my  courage  broke 
down  and  I  fell  at  bis  feet.  1  remember  how  his  arms  shook 
as  he  raised  mo ;  I  remember  his  quivering  lips,  his  pale  face. 

I  remember  how  my  clinging  arms  drew  bis  white  cheek  to 
mine,  and  bow,  even  os  he  kissed  me,  my  cold  hands  relaxed 
their  grasp  and  my  eyes  closed  because  1  could  not  see  him  go. 
But  1  heard  tho  door  shut,  and  I  knew  that  our  last  words 
were  spoken  and  wo  should  meet  no  more  on  earth. 

“  I  wish  I  could  tell  Alexander  all  about  it,”  1  thought  as  I 
cla.sped  my  hands  bewildered.  “I  don't  think  be  would  be 
angry.  I  think  he  would  forgive  mo  for  that  last  kiss.” 

1  had  a  dim  consciousness  that  Cuthbert  had  gone  through 
tho  consert'atory  into  tho  garden.  I  guessed  bis  purpose  was 
to  gain  some  outward  calm  before  seeing  my  husband.  I  had 
no  fear,  therefore,  of  finding  him  in  hi.s  room,  yet  when  I  put 
my  hiond  on  the  door  1  dated  not  go  in.  I  opened  it  a  little 
way. 

“  He  has  brought  tho  papers,  Alexander,”  I  said,  “  and  he  is 
coming  up  to  see  you  in  a  minute.” 

My  voice  sounded  husky  and  strange.  I  began  to  feel  wild. 

I  ran  down-stairs,  rushed  through  tho  hall,  and  out  by  a  back- 
way  into  the  fields. 

I  ran  on  till  I  was  breathless.  When  I  stopped  I  found 
myself  at  a  favourite  spot  of  mine  beneath  a  great  lonely 
elm-tree.  I  restdd  my  head  against  it,  and  tried  to  feel  com¬ 
fort  in  pressing  my  arms  round  tho  old  gnarled  trunk.  It 
was  a  hard  bosom  to  weep  on,  but  os  I  lot  my  tears  fall  down 
on  the  rough  bark  I  thought  it  was  a  safer  friend  than  any  of 
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those  who,  in  my  orphani^e  and  helplessness,  had  betrayed 
and  sold  me  into  worse  than  bondage. 

I  kissed  it,  I  leaned  my  hot  cheek  against  it,  and  cried  out 
piteously  like  a  child — 

“  I  hare  no  friend  but  you,  old  tree — none !  none  T 

I  stayed  here  in  the  summer  stillness  lonely,  till  the  echo 
of  a  horse’s  furious  gallop  told  me  Cuthbert  had  departed. 
As  the  first  sound  reached  me  I  burnt  like  a  ferer ;  as  the 
last  died  away  in  the  distance  I  felt  chill  and  faint. 

I  turned  to  go  home,  and  went  straight  to  Mr.  Shepe's  room. 
He  was  nerrous  and  irritable,  and  spoke  peevishly. 

“Why  couldn’t  you  come  up  here  with  Crepehier,  and  help 
me  to  understand  those  foggy  old  papers?  I’m  blessed  if  my 
old  pointer  Fidget,  if  she  could  hold  a  pen,  wouldn’t  write 
better  English  than  those  rascally  lawyers.” 

I  cannot  teU  what  I  answered. 

“  And  there’s  Crepehier,  too,  hasn’t  sense  enough  to  know 
when  he’s  well  off.  Instead  of  staying  out  his  two  years’ 
leave  in  England,  he  tells  me  he  means  to  go  back  directly  to 
India.  And,  to  make  a  bigger  fool  of  himself  still,  be  intends 
to  get  married  first,  so  he  says.  Who  is  the  great  thundering 
simpleton  in  love  with,  Dull3r,  do  yon  know  7" 

“  He  has  not  told  me,”  said  I,  shaking  my  head  with  a  smile. 

“  Why  in  the  world  didn’t  you  come  up  and  wish  the  poor 
fellow  good-bye  ?  He  isn’t  coming  out  again,  and  you  might 
as  well  have  been  here  to  say  something  civil  to  him.  You 
know  I’ve  never  got  a  tongue  in  my  bead,  except  when  I’m 
hallooing  to  the  hounds.  After  all  he  has  done  for  me,  I 

couldn’t  think  of  anything  else  to  say,  except  ‘D - n 

ye,  old  fellow,  God  bless  ye !’  But  there,  he  could  see  I 
meant  it” 

“  Which  did  you  mean,  Alexander,  the  blessing  or  the  other 
thing?”  I  asked,  trying  to  laugh. 

“The  other  thing,  eh?  You  don’t  suppose,"  said  Mr. 

Shepe— “Oh!  I  see;  you  mean  the  d - ^n.  Why,  that 

wasn’t  anything  bad,  my  dear;  that  was  friendship.  Yon 
don’t  think  I’d  say  that  except  to  a  fellow  I  liked,  do  you?” 

These  few  words  cut  me  to  the  heart.  I  could  scarcely 
restrain  my  tears  at  their  simplicity  and  kindness.  And 
partly  to  hide  them,  and  partly  because  I  was  impatient  to 
heap  kindness  on  poor  Mr.  Shepe,  to  relieve  the  load  of 
remorse  that  weighed  on  me,  I  came  and  sat  down  by  his 
bedside,  and  exerted  myself  to  talk  and  laugh  with  him.  I 
got  him  to  tell  mo  his  favourite  hunting  stories,  which  put 
him  in  such  good  spirits  that  he  declared  at  last  he  felt  quite 
welL  Stroking  his  hair,  I  told  him  how  glad  I  was  to  hear 
that,  and  I  helped  him  to  count  the  days  till  the  Ist  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  we  both  agreed  he  conld  take  his  gun  again. 
My  courage  never  fiagged;  I  never  made  the  room  neater;  I 
never  attended  to  the  invalid’s  wants  more  sedulously ;  I  never 
touched  him  with  a  kinder  or  more  careful  hand.  But  at 
last,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  just  as  he  was  praying  me  to 
go  to  bed  and  let  the  nurse  stay  up  with  him,  and  while  I 
was  answering  laughingly  that  I  was  an  owl,  and  loved  night 
better  than  day,  I  stopped  suddenly,  a  pang  shot  through  my 
heart,  I  looked  at  him  wildly,  and  burst  into  tears — such 
bitter,  hysterical,  mad  tears,  that  he  was  frightened,  and  rang 
the  bell  furiously  for  help. 

The  servants  put  me  to  bed,  but  when  I  had  slept  and  was 
better  I  crept  back  to  my  husband’s  room,  and  watched  him 
sleeping  till  the  dawn.  As  the  cold,  uncertain  light  fell  over 
us  he  awoke  and  looked  at  me  reproachfully. 

“  The  doctor  says  yon  are  ill  with  over-watching,  yet  yon 
will  not  take  one  night’s  rest  People  will  think  I  care 
nothing  about  you.” 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  I  had  never  remarked 
before.  I  laid  my  head  on  his  bosom  as  I  had  against  the  old 
tree,  and  whispered — 


“  I  am  better  here." 

“  Poor  Dully !”  said  Mr.  Shepe ;  “you  shouldn’t  take  foolish 
things  into  your  head.  Yon  ought  to  know  by  this  time  I 
am  very  fond  of  you.  I  hope  you  won’t  cry  about  it  any 
more,'Dully." 

I  could  not  imagine  what  he  meant. 

CHAPTER  VIIL 

IN  three  months  I  had  the  promised  letter  from  Cuthbert. 

He  had  taken  his  mother’s  advice,  and  proposed  to 
Millicent  Gules,  Lord  GrifiBn’s  eldest  daughter.  The  marriage 
was  to  take  place  inunediately.  It  gave  universal  satisfaction 
in  his  family,  all  the  Crepehiers  feeling  assured  the  connection 
would  further  his  and  their  views  in  life,  Lord  GriflBn  having 
great  influence  in  India.  Millicent  was  very  amiable  and 
sensible,  and  his  father  and  mother,  with  whom  she  was  now 
staying,  were  charmed  by  her  talents  and  practical  good 
sense ;  thus  he  hoped  he  had  pleased  all  parties. 

Thus  far  Cuthbert’s  letter.  But  he  had  not  pleased  me. 
My  dear  Mary,  I  knew  Millicent  Gules,  and  hated  her;  at 
least,  if  I  hadn’t  hated  her  before,  I  hated  her  now.  She  was 
one  of  those  women  whoso  whole  nature  is  one  lie— a  woman, 
my  dear,  who  condescended  to  humbug  people,  and  who 
thought  that  by  cheating  and  flattery  a  man  was  to  bo 
“managed,”  or,  in  other  words,  her  own  will  gained.  She 
would  have  wheedled  and  caressed  a  snake  if  the  horrid 
creature  would  have  given  her  anything  for  doing  it.  I 
turned  sick  at  the  thought  of  Cuthbert  in  this  woman’s 
hands.  I  wrote  him  a  hurried  note  imploring  him  to  reject 
his  mother's  advice  and  choose  for  himself.  I  h.ad  a  few 
lines  in  reply.  It  was  too  late — Millicent  was  “devoted”  to 
him.  He  could  not  be  ungenerous.  Ho  was  happy  in  finding 
some  one  who  troubled  herself  to  care  for  a  poor  storm-driven 
soldier  like  himself. 

So  I  saw,  Mary  dear,  that  he  was  already  in  her  toils,  and 
my  part  in  him  now  was  only  to  weep  fur  him.  His  high 
principles,  his  truth,  honour,  religion,  what  would  these  bo  to 
her?  Tools  by  which  the  more  easily  to  “manage"  him,  that 
was  all.  And  I  thought  of  the  antHgunism  of  their  spirits, 
the  daily  fret  and  wear-and-toar  of  lile,  when  a  noble  nature 
is  allied  to  a  baser  one,  till  I  shuddered  at  the  suffering  I 
foresaw  for  him. 

My  heart  swelled  too  at  the  idea  of  Millicent  being  “de¬ 
voted”  to  him,  she  who  had  known  him  just  seven  weeks, 
while  I  who  for  seven  years— oh !  I  covered  my  face  and  wept. 

Why,  I  had  heard  of  her  “  devotion”  to  half-a-dozen  men ; 
I  could  tell  their  names,  and  count  them  up  easily  on  my 
fingers.  How  conld  she  tell  the  same  tale  to  the  seventh, 
and  get  him  to  believe  it  1 

Ah,  Mary  dear,  you  shake  your  head.  You  and  I  both 
know  now  that  this  is  no  marvel.  Men  do  the  same  thing 
every  day,  and  always  with  success.  The  loudest  professors 
gain  the  most  followers.  We  turn  away  from  poor  Dobbin, 
who  loves  us  so  dearly,  but  whose  very  love  keeps  him  mute, 
and  give  our  hearts  to  Smoot  htongue,  who  has  no  heart  in 
particular  to  give  in  return,  having  frittered  it  away  long  ago 
in  fickle  fancies,  and  whose  belief,  consequently — if  he  believes 
anything — is  that  the  world  is  one  great  restaurant  where 
dinners  are  to  be  had,  and  all  other  things  are,  more  or  less, 
BO  many  words. 

It’s  not  very  comfortable,  Mary  dear,  to  find  oneself  married 
to  Smoothtongue  when  the  gloss  has  gone  off  him,  and  he  has 
just  fallen  into  one  of  his  love  fits  with  our  best  friend.  And 
a  female  Smoothtongue  was  to  give  poor  Cuthbert  a  bitter 
dose  of  matrimony  such  as  this  I  I  wrung  my  hands  and 
cried;  but  of  what  use  was  it  to  writhe?  There  was  no 
remedy,  no  hope.  In  sickness,  in  sorrow,  in  weariness,  he 
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would  bavo  none  save  her  to  turn  to  for  such  cold  comfort  as 
she  had  to  give.  And  she  would  give  it  in  bard  unkindnesa, 
taunting  words,  or  cruel  neglect,  while  through  it  all,  unless 
it  suited  her  to  throw  oB  the  mask,  I  know  she  would  still 
make  him  believe  by  skilful  flattery  and  changeful  wiles  that 
she  adored  him,  and  was  the  most  loving  of  wives. 

O  flattery !  thou  charm  of  the  serpent,  thy  victims  believe 
thee,  even  when  the  last  deadly  coil  is  around  them,  and  thy 
treacherous  eyes  watch  for  their  last  sigh ! 

It  was  my  fate,  Mary,  to  hear  all  about  the  wedding,  the 
six  bridesmaids,  dresses  alike,  bonnets  alike,  all  the  same 
colour — the  charming  demeanour  of  the  bride,  in  white  lace, 
pearls,  and  flounces — the  speeches  of  the  two  happy  papas  at 
the  breakfast,  and  the  tears  of  the  mammas  at  the  departure 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  with  four  greys,  a  little  pug,  and 
an  Indian  monkey. 

I  listened  with  the  utmost  politeness  to  the  talkative  old 
lady  who  told  me  about  the  wedding  and  thought  she  was 
amusing  me ;  but  when  her  tale  came  to  an  end  I  rushed  into 
my  own  little  sitting-room,  and,  falling  into  a  chair,  gave  way 
to  a  burst  of  tears.  I  had  stifled  my  pain  for  so  many  weeks, 
and  I  had  home  without  flinching  the  horrible  torture  this 
talk  hod  inflicted — surely  a  few  tears  might  be  forgiven  me 
when  they  did  me  good.  I’m  not  excusing  myself,  my  dear ; 
I'm  only  telling  the  truth.  I  know  I  was  wrong  throughout, 
and  deserved  all  the  misery  I  felt.  I  ought  to  have  loved 
Mr.  Shepe  when  I  was  once  married  to  him,  and  I  ought  not 
to  have  permitted  myself  the  relief  those  scalding  tears  gave ; 
hut  if  I  had  not  wept,  Mary — don’t  cry  for  mo  now,  dear, 
when  it  is  all  over — I  think  I  should  have  felt  so  wicked  and 
hard,  or  perhaps  have  lost  my  senses. 

My  frame  shook  with  sobs,  my  face  was  hidden  in  my  hands ; 
I  was  weeping  from  my  very  heart,  as  only  the  young  can 
weep,  when  a  voice  roused  mo. 

“  Well,  Dully,  you  always  were  a  fool,  and  yon  are  not 
improved,  I  see.  Crying,  eh?  Just  as  you  always  did  at 
home.  If  you  made  any  use  of  your  tears,  I  should  say  there 

was  some  sense  in  all  that  row ;  but  as  it  is - ”  The  speaker 

shrugged  his  shoulders  and  stopped. 

No  need  to  look  up  to  see  who  it  was.  I  knew  the  voice 
to  be  the  voice  of  my  cousin  Borocoyn. 

“Well,”  he  continued,  “what’s  the  matter?  Has  your 
husband  refused  you  a  new  doll,  or  a  ring-tailed  monkey?” 

“  My  husband  refuses  me  nothing,”  I  replied  coldly. 

'  “  By  the  powers !  that’s  good  news,”  said  Borocoyn,  “  for 
I  want  you  to  ask  him  for  a  couple  of  ‘  ponies’  for  me ;  and 
if  you  only  cry  as  you  did  just  now.  I’m  sure  you’ll  get  four.” 

“If  by  your  slang  of  a  couple  of  ‘ponies’  you  mean  fifty 
pounds,  Borocoyn,”  said  I  as  steadily  as  I  could  speak,  “  I 
shall  not  ask  him.  You  and  yours  have  bad  enough  from 
him  already.” 

“  Well,  Dully,”  exclaimed  Borocoyn,  with  an  expression 
of  intense  disgust,  “  I  always  know  you  were  a  fool,  but  I 
never  believed  all  they  said  about  your  being  heartless  and 
selfish.  Here  have  I  been  taking  your  part  at  home,  and 
declaring  you  were  a  grateful  little  thing  in  spite  of  being 
rather  soft,  and  this  is  my  reward,  is  it  ?” 

“I  am  sorry  aunt  thinks  me  selfish  or  ungrateful,”  I 
answered;  “but - ” 

“  Selfish !"  interrupted  Borocoyn ;  “  I  should  think  so ! 

Why,  just  look  around  yon.  You  are  in  tolerable  snug 
quarters,  aint  you?  You’ve  got  a  carriage,  haven’t  you?  a 
position,  a — a  standing  in  the  county?  And  to  whom  are 
you  indebted  for  it  all  ?  Such  exertions  as  my  mother  made 
to  get  Shepe  for  you !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  never  shall  forget  it. 
And  didn’t  we  all  join  and  help  in  the  noble  work  ?  And 
now  you  say  you  aint  selfish  !  Well,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  gratitude  in  human  nature,  I  suppose.” 


Borocoyn  sat  down  with  the  air  of  an  ill-used  but  resigned 
philosopher.  My  heart  fiUed  with  hitteimess  at  his  words, 
but  not  to  him  or  his  would  I  show  how  heavy  was  the  yoke 
unto  which  they  had  delivered  me. 

“You  have  left  out  one  item- in  your  list  of.  blessings, 
Borocoyn,”  said  I  quietly.  “You  have  omitted  to  say  that 
all  this  glitter  and  show  around  me  is  a  delusion.  We  are 
ruined !” 

Borocoyn  gave  a  low  whistle.  “Oh,  that’s  the  finish,  is 
it?  Well,  then,  if  Shepe  is  going  to  smash,  why  not  let  me 
come  in  for  a  few  hundreds  before  the  harpies  fall  upon 
him?” 

“  Perhaps  I  would  rather  the  ‘  few  hundreds’  helped  to  pay 
his  debts.” 

Borocoyn  turned  on  me  a  look  of  heavy,  stupid  wonder, 
through  which  a  gleam  of  intelligence  shone  suddenly  as  he 
cried  out — 

“Oh,  I  see!  You  are  only  protending  to  bo  a  fool  now. 
You  are  playing  your  own  game,  I  suppose,  and  don’t  want 
me  to  go  snacks.  Yon  needn’t  waste  your  virtuous  sentiments 
on  mo ;  keep  ’em  for  the  creditors.  But  take  care ;  for  if  you 
don’t  help  mo  at  this  push,  I  warn  you  I'll  split  on  you,  and 
then  wo  shall  see  whether  sentiment  or  cash  is  best  under¬ 
stood  by  those  gentry.” 

“If  you  mean  by  that  threat  to  insinuate  tliat  I  have 
secretly  possessed  myself  of  money,  or  that  I  mean  to  do  so, 
you  are  simply  mistaken,  Borocoyn,  as  you  usually  are  when 
you  make  guesses  at  my  actions  or  motives.” 

Borocoyn  looked  at  me  very  hard,  then  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  an  air  of  contempt. 

“And  you  haven’t  pocketed  anything?  Then  you  are  a 
simpleton,  and  I’ll  never  take  your  part  again.  Solomon  says 
‘There  is  no  hope  for  a  fool,’”  he  added,  as  be  advanced 
to  the  glass  and  adjusted  his  shirt-collar,  “and  truly  I  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

“  Solomon  spoke  truly,  I  have  no  doubt,”  I  answered  as  I 
glanced  at  him.  “He  says,  too,  that  ‘  Sand  and  fire  are  not  so 
hard  to  bear  as  the  prating  of  a  fool,’  and  being  of  his  opinion, 
you  will  not  wonder  that  I  leave  you.” 

I  rose  to  go,  when,  with  a  loud  laugh,  ho  placed  hinoself 
before  the  door. 

“Who  taught  you  to  be  so  sharp.  Dully?  Not  poor  Shepe, 
I’m  certain.  You  have  been  taking  lessons^  from  an  edge- 
tool— what’s  his  name?  As  truly  as  I'm  cleaned  out,  I 
believe  it's  that  little  snob  Crepehior  who  has  been  preaching 
to  you,  and  warning  you  against  your  own  relations.  That 
fellow  wants  to  be  taught  how  to  behave  himself  like  a 
gentleman.  You  had  better  look  out,  or  I'll  put  Shepe  up  to 
his  conduct,  and  make  him  blow  his  little  conceited  head  off 
for  him.  Have  you  seen  him  since  his  marriage  ?” 

“  No,”  I  faltered.  “  Let  me  go,  Borocoyn ;  yon  can’t  want 

me  here.” 

“  Yes  I  do.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  that  little  sneak’s 
marriage.  Gad !  I  don’t  know  whether  I  ought  not  to  call 
him  to  account  for  his  conduct  to  Helena.  My  mother  always 
would  have  it  that  he  was  very  sweet  upon  her,  though,  for 
my  part,”  said  Borocoyn,  with  a  hazy  look  at  me,  “I  thought 
his  attentions  were  directed  in  another  quarter.  Well,  now. 
Dully,  why  didn’t  you  have  him  ?  Ho  has  got  on  capitally ; 
he  holds  a  first-rate  position  in  India.  It  would  have  been  a 
better  match  than  this,  you  know,  since  Shepo  is  dished,  as 
you  say.” 

I  felt  burning  with  indignation. 

“Why  didn’t  I  have  him?”  I  echoed.  “Beca'use  every 
machinery  of  deceit,  and  falsehood,  and  cruelty  was  put  in 
practice  to  prevent  it - 

“That’s  cool  of  you,”  interrupted  Borocoyn,  “to  make 
such  an  assertion.  Wliy,  it  was  only  the  other  day  my  mother 
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brought  it  forward  as  a  proof  of  your  folly  and  wrong-headod- 
neas  that  you  chose  to  jilt  a  rising  man  like  Crepehier  for 
the  sake  cf  a  simpleton  like  Shepe.  Helena  said  it  was  his 
innocence  won  your  heart,  whereat  we  all  laughed.  So,  yon 
see,  no  matter  what  min  your  marriage  may  bring  on  you, 
their  consciences  are  clear.  And  I  rather  wonder  at  your 
being  so  mean,  Dully,  as  to  throw  the  blame  of  your  fickle¬ 
ness  on  them.” 

“  Fickleness !  Oh,  Borocoyn,  they  told  me  Cnthbert  was 
dead!” 

I  clasped  my  htmds  tightly  together,  and  looked  my  cousin 
in  the  face.  Surely  there  must  have  been  some  hopeless, 
helpless  agony  in  my  look,  else  it  could  not  have  moved  so 
blind  a  heart  as  his. 

“Never  mind.  Dully,”  ho  said  kindly.  “You  know  when 
a  pie  turns  out  ill-cooked,  my  mother  always  denies  that  she 
had  a  finger  in  it.  And  don't  take  Shepe 's  affairs  so  much  to 
heart.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there’ll  be  a  snug  little  property 
saved  out  of  the  wreck." 

A  loud  laugh  interrupted  him.  The  door  opened,  and 
Mr.  Shepe  burst  in  like  a  water-kelpie,  dripping  at  every 
pore. 

“  Here's  a  nice  looking  fellow  I  am !  slippery  as  an  otter !” 
he  cried,  as  blue,  yellow,  and  green  water  descended  in  streams 
I  on  the  carpet.  “  I  rode  a  race  home  with  the  miller — got 
foremost — waters  were  out— didn’t  know  it.  I  went  slap- 
bang  into  the  river,  horse  and  all— down  goes  my  horse,  me 
under  him !  I  blew  like  a  porpoise,  he  kicked  like  a  devil. 
I  drew  my  foot  out  of  the  stiimp,  pulled  my  leg  after  it — 
'most  pulling  it  off — and  rolled  away  for  my  life.” 

“  Rolled !"  exclaimed  Borocoyn. 

“  Ah,  rolled,  to  be  sure !  If  I’d  got  np  I  should  have  had 
my  teeth  kicked  down  my  throat— d’ye  think,  man,  I  never 
want  to  eat  any  more  victuals  ?— so  I  rolled  out  of  the  way  of 
the  kicks,  through  mud  enough  to  poison  a  flounder,  and  got 
np  with  not  a  bit  of  me  to  be  seen.  Hanged  if  I  wasn’t 
changed  into  a  great  dirt  pie  1  Dick  groomed  me  down  with 
rushes,  but  there  was  no  getting  rid  of  the  water ;  I  shook 
myself  harder  than  a  dog,  and  went  round  and  round  like  a 
kitten  after  her  own  tiul,  but  ’twas  no  good,  the  water 
seemed  to  ooze  out  of  me  somehow. '  I  never  frightened  my 
inside  with  so  much  water  before  in  all  my  life.  However, 
I  put  some  br^dy  to  it  as  fast  as  I  could,  so  I  hope  it  won’t 
turn  to  a  dropsy.  Hallo,  Dulcy  I  here’s  a  nice  pond  you’ve 
got  in  your  sitting-room,  and  the  carpet  is  turned  to  as 
many  colours  as  a  dying  fish.  And  do  just  listen  to  my 
I  boots— squash — squash— what  do  yon  think  of  that  now? 
I  I  say,  thoiq^h,  it’s  rsther  serious  for  a  fellow  to  have  so  much 
'  water  in  him — a  fellow  like  me,  you  know,  who  never  asto- 
j  nishes  his  digestion  with  anything  so  unwholesome.  What 
.  had  I  better  do.  Dully?  How  are  yon,  Borocoyn?  Glad  to 
'  see  you !  Here's  my  fin ;  for,  faith !  I  feel  so  much  like  a  fish, 
i  I  can’t  call  it  my  hand.  Well,  Dully,  what  shall  I  do  ?” 

I  “Have  a  bath,  and  go  to  bed,”  I  suggested  timidly,  rather 
I  dismayed  at  venturing  on  any  advice.  • 

I  “  And  I  should  suggest  brandy  first,  bath  afterwards,  and 
no  bed  at  all,”  said  Borocoyn. 

“More  like  it,  old  fellow,  I  think,”  said  Mr.  Shepe,  splash¬ 
ing  off,  Borocoyn  following  in  fits  of  laughter. 

CH.VPTER  IX. 

OW  shall  I  describe  the  miserable  evening  that  followed  ? 
Borocoyn  plied  Mr.  Shepe  with  drink  till  he  got  him 
in  the  humour  to  give  away  his  head,  if  any  one  would  have 
accepted  the  gift.  He  drew  a  cheque  for  the  last  of  his  ready 
money,  and  accepted  bills  besides  to  a  fabulous  amount. 
These  would  have  swallowed  np  the  remnant  of  his  property 


if  Borocoyn  had  had  credit  enough  to  get  them  .til  cashed,  but 
this  not  being  the  case,  they  merely  hastened  the  final  crash 
of  min,  and  deprived  us  of  Cnthbert’s  help  and  esteem — that 
was  all  they  did,  Mary  dear,  and  I  tried  to  bear  that  last 
pain  bravely,  and  not  think  him  unjust  and  crael.  Fll  tell 
you  more  about  it  by-and-by. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Mr,  Shepe,  when  with  great  trouble  he 
had  been  carried  up  to  his  room,  “  when  is  a  man  drunk  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  Alexander,”  said  I  in  a  tone  of  helpless 
misery. 

“  Then  you  ought  to  know,  Dully,"  replied  Mr.  Shepe  with 
great  gravity.  “A  man  is  drunk,  my  dear,  when  he  can 
neither  stand  up  nor  lie  down.  Now  you  per — perceive 
I  can  lie  down  ve — ve — very  well.” 

It  would  be  too  sad  to  tell  you  the  rest,  Mary,  and  how, 
because  I  did  not  answer  him,  be  grew  angry,  and  wanted  to 
quarrel  and  dispute,  while  I  tried  in  vain  the  “  soft  answer 
that  tumeth  away  wrath.”  But  ho  fell  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  the  hard  words  that  he  inarticulately  showered  on  mo  for 
all  my  shortcomings — perhaps  I  deserved  them,  my  dear; 
Gh)d  who  sees  the  heart  knows  mine  was  not  true  and  loving 
as  it  should  be— then  I  sat  watching  him  in  that  silent, 
shivering  misery  such  wives  as  I  alone  know. 

About  three  in  the  morning,  when  with  a  shawl  around 
me,  and  my  aching  head  resting  on  my  arms,  I  was  lying  on 
the  floor,  I  was  startled  by  a  strange  unearthly  noise.  Jump¬ 
ing  up,  I  listened,  and  found  it  came  from  Borocoyn’s  room. 
Shading  my  night-light  carefully,  I  ran  thither,  and  dis¬ 
covered  him  breathing  like  a  man  in  a  fit,  with  his  head  hang¬ 
ing  out  of  bed.  I  lifted  it  up,  but  so  deep  and  insensible  was 
his  sleep,  and  so  supine  his  rigid  form,  that  with  all  my 
strength  I  could  not  twist  that  helpless  head  round  on  the 
pillow.  Neither  could  I  leave  it  hanging  there  like  a  great 
purple  cabbage  to  burst  itself  into  a  fit,  or  awake  in  death. 
So  I  sat  down  and  let  it  lie  on  my  lap,  thinking  all  the  while 
of  the  time  when  we  had  played  together  as  children,  and  how 
often  he  had  shown  me  a  sort  of  rough  kindness  in  later 
days.  I  had  need  to  remember  these  things  that  I  might 
forget  I  was  weary,  aching,  and  cold.  However,  I  was  re¬ 
warded  for  my  suffering  by  observing  the  relief  to  him  was 
great;  the  unnatural  breathing  ceased,  and  he  slept  tran¬ 
quilly. 

At  last  just  as  daylight  was  creeping  in  he  roused  himself 
a  little,  and  I  took  instant  advantage  of  the  movement  to  place 
that  heavy  head  adroitly  on  the  pillow.  I  was  stealing  away 
as  fast  as  my  cramped  limbs  would  permit,  when  Borocoyn 
opened  his  eyes,  and  blinked  at  me  in  a  peevish  manner. 

“  Well,  Dully,”  he  said,  “  I  should  never  have  believed  it 
possible  yon  would  have  been  so  selfishly  thoughtless  as  to 
disturb  a  tired  man  in  this  way  just  five  minutes  after  he’d 
got  to  sleep.  I  suppose  you  forget  what  a  long  journey  I've 
come  to-day.” 

'  Ho  turned  round,  and  fell  asleep  again. 

It  was  nearly  six  o’clock.  I  made  my  morning  toilette,  and 
at  seven  stole  out  into  the  fresh,  fair  garden,  whore  the  sun 
was  shining  on  the  dewy  grass  and  flowers,  and  the  perfumed 
breeze  of  the  early  day  fell  upon  me  like  a  blessing  from 
heaven.  Then  I  thought  of  the  miserable  women  shut  up  in 
the  dens  and  caves  of  great  cities,  who,  struggling  forth  into 
the  morning  air,  after  nights  of  a  harder,  more  unutterable 
woe  than  any  I  could  over  dream  of,  sought  in  its  tainted, 
unwholesome  breath  some  relief  for  their  sick  pain  of  body 
and  soul 

I  had  no  such  anguish  as  theirs  to  bear,  no  cruel  blows, 
no — at  least,  few — harsh  words,  and  no  drear  famine  or 
coarse,  gaunt  misery.  Not  even  the  very  depths  of  inebria¬ 
tion  could  destroy  the  natural  kindliness  of  poor  Mr.  Shope’s 
heart,  and  I  felt  very  thankful,  and  even  cheerful,  that  it 
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was  only  ruin  this  vice  was  bringing  on  us,  nothing  worse. 
I  ran  along  singing,  gathering  flowers  as  I  went,  and  often 
silently  offering  the  praises  of  a  full  heart  to  Him  who  had 
tempered  my  lot  with  so  much  mercy. 

When  I  camo  in  I  bounded  lightly  up-stairs,  and  held  up 
the  flowers  laughingly  to  my  husband.  He  was  sitting  up  in 
bod,  with  two  soda-water  bottles  on  the  counterpane,  and  a 
huge  glass  of  that  renovating  liquid  tempered  with  brandy  in 
his  hand.  * 

“All,  Dully,”  said  he,  regarding  me  with  a  rueful  face, 
“  what  a  capital  night’s  rest  you  must  have  had  to  be  able  to 
go  out  so  early  in  the  morning,  and  come  back  looking  as 
fresh  ns  a  rose  !  I’m  very  poorly.  Dully — very  poorly  indeed 
—owing  to  that  confounded  tumble  into  the  river.  I  feared 
it  would  disagree  with  me,  in  spite  of  all  the  brandy  I  took 
to  prevent  any  ill  effects.  You  don’t  think  it  will  turn  to  a 
drop-sy,  do  you,  Dully  ?” 

“  Xo  indeed.”  said  I,  hiding  my  face  a  little  in  my  flowers 
to  cover  a  smile. 

“  It  was  Dick  who  said  I  had  swallowed  enough  of  the  river 
to  have  a  dropsy.  What  i*  a  dropsy.  Dully?’  asked  poor 
Mr.  Shopo,  looking  in  my  face  with  groat  simplicity. 

“  I  think  it  means  that  a  man  has  water  in  him,”  said  I. 

“  M'ater  in  him !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Shepo  with  intense  horror. 
“  Good  gi’acious !  my  dear  Dully,  thei’e  never  can  be  such  a 
dreadful  disease  as  that  in  the  world?” 

“  I  fear  there  is,  Alexander,”  I  answered. 

“  That  a  man  should  live  and  walk  about  with  water  in 
him,”  continued  Mr.  Shepo  dismally,  “  seems  too  horrible ! 
Oh,  Dully,  you  don’t  know  how  bad  you’ve  made  me  feel! 
Ring  the  boll  and  send  for  the  doctor,  my  dear.” 

I  reassured  poor  Mr.  Shepe,  and  calmed  his  fears  with  a 
smile,  yet  my  lip  quivered  with  a  feeling  more  akin  to  tears. 

Poor  Jklr.  Shepo !  Had  ho  been  my  child,  I  would  have 
wept  and  prayed  over  him;  I  would  have  laid  a  mother’s 
blessing  or  a  mother’s  curse  on  his  renouncing  or  clinging  to 
that  one  dreadful  vice.  Had  he  been  my  brother,  I  would 
have  knelt  by  his  bedside,  and  implored  him  for  his  dear 
soiil’s  sake,  and  our  dead  mother’s  sake,  to  abstain  from  wine 
and  live.  But  he  was  my  husband — my  head ;  I  was  bound 
to  honour  and  obey  him.  It  was  not  the  wife’s  part  to  utter 
reproofs  .and  reproaches,  and  set  herself  up  as  a  teacher,  but 
rather  to  gamer  in  her  heart  respect  and  reverence  for  him 
whom  God  and  Nature  had  ordained  should  be  her  protector. 

If  there  bo  a  woman  who  could  say  to  a  husband,  “  You  are 
a  drunkard,”  and  yet  retain  her  esteem  for  him  and  for  her¬ 
self,  I  am  not  that  woman.  I  hid  the  fact  in  my  heart  I 
denied  it  to  myself,  I  ignored  it,  I  pretended  not  to  see  it 
I  could  obey  a  husband,  I  could  honour  a  husband ;  I  could 
not  obey  or  honour  a  drunkard.  Hence,  had  I  once  broken 
down  the  hedge  of  respect  that  I  planted  around  him,  and 
permitted  myself  to  express  disgust  or  anger,  we  could  never 
have  been  happy  again. 

So  I  mot  him  now  with  a  smiling  face,  and  uttered  no 
complaint.  Perhaps,  my  dear,  I  did  wrong.  The  time  came 
when  I  grew  to  think  so ;  but  my  thought  was  for  his  sake, 
not  my  own. 

After  breakfast  Borocoyn  seemed  in  a  great  hurry  to  go, 
and  begged  Mr.  Shepe  to  order  the  dogcart  round  to  the  door 
directly,  that  he  might  drive  to  tho  station  and  start  by  an 
early  train.  But  while  they  wore  putting  the  horse  to,  I  took 
him  by  the  arai  and  led  him  into  my  sitting-room.  There  I 
placed  him  in  an  arm-chair  and  knelt  down  by  his  side. 

“  Borocoyn,”  I  said,  taking  his  hand,  “  I  can  easily  guess 
that  last  night  you  persuaded  ]ioor  Alexander  to  accept  bills 
for  you.  Oh,  don’t  lot  mo  think  that  his  ruin  comes  from 
you!  Give  them  back  to  mo.  or  bum  them  hero  in  the  fire.” 

“  Well,  Dully,  you  are  an  idiot,  or  else  you  take  mo  for 


one !”  He  spoke  angrily,  and  tried  to  snatch  away  his  hand. 
But  I,  holding  it  still,  leant  my  cheek  against  it  and  went  on. 

“  Remember,  my  dear,  how  we  have  played  together  as 
little  children,”  I  said,  “  and  don’t  refuse  me  this  kindness. 
You  know  I  was  so  small  when  I  came  to  yon  first  that  we 
have  always  been  like  brother  and  sister.  Don’t  ruin  poor 
Mr.  Shepe,  Boroco3m!  And  you’ll  get  so  little  money  for 
the  bills !” 

“  That’s  business,  that  last.  Dully,”  said  Borocoyn,  softened ; 
“all  the  rest  is  sentiment;  but  you  always  were  a  doosed 
sentimental  little  thing.” 

He  stroked  my  hair,  and  seeing  him  kinder  I  continued 
more  urgently — 

“And  if  yon  circulate  those  bills,  Borocoyn,  you’ll  make 
Mr.  Shepe  lose  his  only  friend.  He  solemnly  promised 
Captain  Crepehier  that  he  would  never  put  his  name  to 
another  bill” 

To  my  surprise,  Borocoyn  rose  up  quite  fierce  .and  red. 

“So  that’s  it!”  he  cried  angrily.  “You’ve  finished  the 
matter  now.  Dully.  I  would  not  give  up  Shepe’s  acceptances 
for  the  world.  He  owes  me  money  for  lots  of  things  I’ve  done 
for  him,  and  I  don’t  see  why  I  shouldn’t  be  paid.  It’s  only  to 
oblige  little  Crepehier  you  want  me  to  be  a  fool,  is  it  ?” 

Amazed  and  distressed,  I  stood  before  him  unable  to 
answer. 

“  The  sooner  there’s  a  break  between  him  and  Shepe  tho 
bettor,”  ho  continued  furiously.  “The  little  scoundrel!  I 
hate  him,  and  I  always  did !” 

“  What  for  ?  When  did  he  ever  injure  you,  Borocoyn  ?”  I 
asked  indignantly. 

“  He  made  you  like  him,  and  he  has  ruled  you  more  or  less 
ever  since,"  he  answered  in  a  hard  tone.  “  Now,  Dully,  I’ll 
tell  you  something.  I  liked  you  myself  onco,  and  I  verily 
believe  you  would  have  grown  fond  of  me  if  that  little  sneak 
hadn’t  come  between  us.  Well,  Fm  right  glad  these  will 
make  a  breach  between  him  and  you,”  he  added,  slapping  his 
breast-pocket  “  I  didn’t  think  Shepo’s  delightful  signature 
could  give  me  so  much  pleasure.  Here’s  tho  dogcart. 
Good-bye,  Dull” 

He  seized  my  hand  in  spite  of  me,  and  ran  away  laughing, 
pointing  signific.antly  to  his  pocket  as  he  reached  the  door. 


MARRIAGE. 

Many  will  remember  the  anecdote  cf  the  mother  who, 
when  asked  why  her  married  son  and  his  wife  had 
failed  in  business,  replied,  “  Ab,  sir !  you  see  they  began  with 
the  chucky.”  By  which  she  meant,  not  being  accustomed  to 
deal  with  subjects  in  tbe  abstract,  that  they  had  commenced 
housekeeping  on  a  scale  of  expenditure  superior  to  their 
income.  Tbe  dame  and  Aer  good  man  had  been  contented 
with  humbler  fare  than  poultry  until,  by  their  industry  and 
frugality,  they  were  able  safely  “to  exchange  thodrap  parritch 
and  aiblins  a  sheep's  head  now  and  then”  for  the  more  luxu¬ 
rious  and  expensive  “chucky.”  In  this  old  lady’s  time  her 
son’s  case*  may  have  been  exceptional,  uncommon ;  now,  at 
all  events,  similar  instances  of  erroneous  proceeding  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Half  the  world  now  begins  with  tho  “  chucky ;” 
and  in  the  discussions  that  have  arisen  on  this  subject,  among 
tho  various  interests  concerned,  or  presumed  to  be,  the  matri¬ 
monial  prospects  of  young  women  in  the  middle  classes  are 
considered  as  the  most  seriously  involved. 

Yet  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  this  system  of  beginning  tho 
world  with  a  more  ostentations  and  expensive  outlay  than 
people  considered  necessary  in  former  times  is  confined  alto¬ 
gether,  or  even  chiefly,  to  domestic  matters.  On  the  contrary, 
it  pervades  every  condition,  every  object  around  us.  The 
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accommodation,  the  fitting  np,  and  the  decorations  of  the  shop, 
ofiSces,  or  counting-house,  are  now  aU  after  a  style  necessi¬ 
tating  the  expenditure  of  as  much  capital  as  would,  a  few 
years  back,  have  purchased  half  a  tradesman's  stock-in-trade ; 
and  men  say,  and  very  truly,  that  they  have  no  chance  of 
succeeding  if  they  do  not,  in  these  things,  keep  pace  with 
their  neighbours.  Men,  in  many  positions,  must  advertise 
largely  at  this  time  at  a  vast  expense,  and  incur  various  other 
inevitable  charges.  The  medical  practitioner  cannot  drive 
himself  about  in  a  dusty  old  gig  purchased  for  a  few  guineas 
from  his  predecessor,  but  must  have  a  neatly -appointed 
brougham  and  nnexceptionably  attired  man-servant  The 
young  solicitor  cannot  receive  his  clients  in  a  dingy  den  fes¬ 
tooned  with  cobwebs,  its  bare  boards  foul  with  ink;  there 
must  be  tapestry,  carpeted  floors,  morocco-topped  writing- 
tables,  and  well-stuffed  velvet-covered  arm-chairs.  In  other 
professions  the  same  necessity  obtains ;  and  all  struggling  in 
the  race  echo  the  tradesman’s  assertion  of  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  show,  appearance,  style.  If,  therefore,  the  mere 
outlay  necessary  to  procure  clients  or  customers  now  costs  a 
man  nearly  as  much  as  would  formerly  have  sufiSced  for  both 
his  business  and  household  expenses,  and  left  him  a  moderate 
sum  to  lay  by  or  add  to  his  trading  capital,  it  is  unreasonable 
to  maintain,  as  some  do,  that  a  mere  dread  of  personal  sacri¬ 
fice,  or  desire  for  domestic  luxury  and  display,  are  the  sole 
causes  of  the  present  unpopularity  of  early  marriages,  or  of  the 
increasing  dislike  to  marriage  which  is  said  to  exist  among 
young  men  in  general,  but  especially  among  the  more  refined 
and  educated  of  the  middle  classes.  One  is  not  justified  in 
saying,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  mere  selfishness  which 
makes  a  young  man,  nndcr  these  circumstances,  prefer  not 
entering  on  the  responsibilities  of  wedded  life ;  nor  may  we 
declare  that  he  is  frightened  from  marrying  by  the  larger 
demands  made  by  young  women  for  domestic  purposes  in  the 
particulars  of  house,  servants,  dress,  furniture,  or  entertain¬ 
ments.  The  fact  is,  that  both  causes  do  operate  to  a  very 
great  extent,  and  the  results  are,  in  a  great  measure,  un¬ 
avoidable,  and  also  irremediable,  except  by  the  gradual 
progress  of  time  and  change. 

A  habit  of  not  accepting  things  as  they  are  leads  to  a  mode 
of  discussion  which  is  sometimes  perplexing,  but  far  oftener 
simply  amusing.  Ingenious  theories  are  propounded  which 
would  bewilder  and  almost  startle,  but  that  they  are  so 
quickly  perceived  by  any  one  of  common  sense  to  be  merely 
ingenious.  Thus,  among  those  who  either  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  world  has  gone  forward  in  most  social  matters,  or 
that  we  cannot  stand  still  but  must  go  forward  with  it,  there 
is  a  lady  who  has  been  obliging  enough  to  relate,  for  the 
benefit  of  society,  “how  she  managed  her  house  on  two 
hundred  a  year,"  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  her  theory 
that  two  hundred  a  year  is  a  sufiScient  income  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  respectable  family  in  what  may  be  called 
the  upper  middle  class  at  the  present  day.  Her  book  would 
bo  invaluatile  but  for  three  trifling  drawbacks.  First,  one 
cannot  perceive  why — except  for  the  gratuitously  benevolent 
purpose  of  showing  that  it  can  bo  done — a  young  couple  pos¬ 
sessed  of  health,  education,  and  sense,  should  be  content  to 
live  on  two  hundred  a  year,  instead  of  trying,  by  every  mode 
of  honourable  industry  open  to  them,  to  double,  at  least,  their 
income.  Secondly,  in  the  lady's  calculation  of  household 
charges,  she  omits  many  of  the  regular  and  almost  all  the 
occasional  demands ;  and  assumes,  besides,  that  the  expenses 
of  the  children  of  the  family  are  the  same  whether  one  year 
or  ten  years  old.  Thirdly,  even  from  her  own  showing,  she 
signally  failed  to  manage  her  house  at  all,  inasmuch  as  the 
result  was  that  she  and  her  children  were  left  utterly  desti¬ 
tute,  after  the  father  of  the  family  had  died,  of  what  any  one 
must  believe  to  have  been  atrophy,  produced  by  insufficient 


or  unwholesome  diet.  Indeed,  the  poor  gentleman  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  married  to  this  “  managing”  woman 
forcilJy  reminds  one  of  the  horse  which  was  being  experi¬ 
mented  on  by  a  stingy  master,  and  which,  just  as  ho  had 
been  brought  to  live  on  an  oat  a  day,  died ;  and  one  might 
pity  the  dead  man’s  case  but  that  he  seems  to  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  process  of  slow  starvation  to  the  more  active 
work  of  earning  the  price  of  a  few  additional  joints  from  the 
butcher’s.  If  this  worthy  “maanger”  had  merely  said  that 
houses  can  be  managed  and  families  reared  on  two  hundred 
a  year,  or  even  less,  she  would  have  said  the  truth.  They 
can,  and  healthy,  happy  families  too.  But  they  are  not 
households  of  “gentility;”  they  have  not  the  concomitants 
of  rich  silk  dresses,  domestic  evening  concerts,  and  an  ele¬ 
gantly-appointed  table.  They  aro  simply  homos  where  the 
family  rough  it  at  bard  work  for  six  days  of  the  week, 
enjoying  only  comparative  leisure  on  the  seventh  day,  or  on 
other  holidays  few  and  far  between,  and  where  the  woman¬ 
kind  are  commonly  too  busy  or  too  tired  to  heed  that  the 
afternoon  toilet  is  not  perfect,  or  the  afternoon  meal  not 
faultlessly  arranged.  But  what  is  the  use  of  ignoring  existing 
facts,  even  if  it  could  be  done  more  plausibly  than  this  lady 
has  done  it  ?  Better  admit  them,  and  make  the  best  of  them  ; 
and  the  best  is  in  this  case  pretty  much  what  it  is  in  every 
other.  If  the  cost  of  maintaining  “  the  gentle  life”  bo  now 
twice  as  great  as  it  was  formerly,  then  for  any  young  couple 
beginning  the  world  one  of  two  things  is  necessary ;  either  a 
larger  income,  or  a  cheerful  willingness  to  descend  a  step,  or 
it  may  be  two,  out  of  the  sphere  in  which  each  moved  singly. 
The  advocates  of  Marriage  upon  small  means  have  it  all  their 
own  way  here,  or  might  have  if  they  chose  to  use  their 
advantage ;  for  there  never  was  a  period  when  it  was  so  easy 
as  it  is  now  to  descend  a  step  or  two,  and  yet  lose  no  real  re¬ 
spectability  or  respect.  Whatever  else  society  expects  at 
present,  it  certainly  demands  no  idle  ladies  or  gentlemen. 
People  need  not  starve  lest  gentility  should  be  outraged,  or 
expose  themselves  to  be  quoted  as  a  rare,  scarcely  reputable, 
barely  tolerated  precedent  Good  classes  of  society  now  number 
hundreds  who  have  quietly  laid  aside  some  claim  of  family, 
rank,  or  social  position,  either  to  enable  them  to  earn  a  com¬ 
petency  in  some  honourable  occupation,  or  to  live  on  the 
means  they  possessed  without  sacrificing  solid  comfort  to 
unnecessary  ostentation.  In  this  almost  universal  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  dignity  of  labour  there  is  a  good  nearly  sufficient 
to  counterbalance  the  existing  evil,  if  evil  it  bo,  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands  which  increasing  civilisation  makes  upon 
the  resources  of  the  industrious.  If  wo  require  to  be  better 
lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than  formerly  (and  these  require¬ 
ments  are  not  always  a  sacrifice  to  appearances,  but  absolute 
necessaries,  according  to  our  more  correct  ideas  on  social  and 
sanatory  matters),  we  are  relieved  from  much  of  that  depressing 
burden  of  “caste”  which  not  very  long  ago  bung  almost  as 
heavily  on  Englishmen  as  on  Hindoos.  Exclusiveness  has 
well-nigh  departed  from  amongst  us.  Neither  labour  nor 
idleness  enjoys  a  monopoly  now. 

Moderation  is  in  most  circumstances  an  admirable  quality. 
True,  a  hearty,  thoroughgoing,  headlong  enthusiasm  is 
delightful  in  its  right  place,  but  it  is  not  always  sure  to 
break  out  in  that  right  place.  Even  a  downright,  obstinate, 
unflinching  prejudice  is  sometimes  refreshing.  Doctor 
Johnson  liked  an  “honest  hater;”  and  when  one  has  been 
for  a  long  time  dealing  only  with  reasonable  people,  and  dis¬ 
coursing  only  with  dispassionate  persons,  one  can  almost 
appreciate  the  order  of  mind  of  the  heated  philanthropic 
gentleman  who,  when  his  friend  declared,  “I  hate  papists, 
and  I  don’t  know  why,”  answered,  “My  dear  fellow,  I  am 
quite  of  your  principles  ;  I  hate  them  for  the  very  same  reason.” 
Yes,  moderation  is  good  to  practise,  and  moderation  in  dis- 
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cassing  the  much-vexed  question  of  marriage  will  do  some¬ 
thing  towards  producing  a  right  understanding,  although  it 
wiU  not  sot  at  rest  any  argument  quite  as  quickly  as  did  the 
“  reason”  of  our  polemical  partisans. 

Most  of  ns  will  allow  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  now  than 
formerly,  but  not  impossible,  to  make  a  fair  start  in  life  on  a 
small  capital  or  a  limited  income.  And  most  will  admit,  con¬ 
currently,  that  although  the  difficulties  ought  not  generally 
to  prevent  people  from  making  the  venture,  yet  that  in 
many  cases  the  venture  would  bo  more  imprudent,  more 
dangerous,  now  than  formerly. 

To  look  on  the  bravo,  bright  side,  if  expenses  are  in  these 
days  greater,  profits  are  quicker,  and  work  is  better  paid  for ; 
also  there  are  offices  and  employments  now  thrown  open  to  the 
fair  competition  of  industry  and  talent,  which  were  in  other 
times  the  exclusive  possession  of  favoured  classes,  thus 
opening  wider  means  of  provision  for  a  family.  Our  colonies, 
too,  which  were  merely  a  field  of  labour  for  the  peasant  or 
the  mechanic,  and  not  even  for  the  very  best  of  either  class, 
now  afford  a  sphere  for  men  of  education  and  genius,  all 
which  considerations  ought  to  have  their  weight. 

On  the  prudential  ground  we  see  that  the  difficulties  of 
modem  housekeeping  ovght  to  deter  people  from  marrying 
when  they  are  in  circumstances  of  complete  uncertainty  as  to  the 
future,  or  suffering  from  extreme  narrowness  of  present  moans. 
In  these  conditions,  tmly,  they  should  never  have  married  at 
any  time,  but  these  difficulties  are  now  ten  times  more 
disheartening  and  fatal  than  formerly. 

To  be  deterred  from  marrying  by  reasons  of  fear  for  the 
comfort  of  those  you  love,  cannot,  gentlemen,  bo  otherwise 
than  manly — proper.  And  wo  sincerely  believe  that  a  good 
deal  of  that  dread  of  early,  and  what  may  bo  called  poor,  at 
least  not  rich,  marriages,  springs  from  a  very  laudable  feeling 
of  independence,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  respect  by  those 
who  advise  early  marrying,  oven  when  it  is  perceived  that 
the  feeling  is  excessive  or  mistaken.  Young  people  don’t 
always  look  now  to  rich  relations  or  influential  friends  to 
provide  them  with  the  means,  without  which  they  should 
never  have  undertaken  the  expenses  or  responsibilities  of 
married  life.  A  man's  income  must  be  what  he  makes  it. 
The  “nabob”  uncle  who  gives  a  few  lacs  of  rupees  to  help 
the  young  couple  to  happiness,  and  the  patron  who  always 
has  the  ear  of  the  prime  minister  for  a  snug  little  berth,  and 
has  only  to  select  the  snuggest  for  his  protigfy^  are  both  swept 
cleanly  out  of  modem  life,  and  no  one  wants  to  see  them 
back  again.  Still  it  should  not  bo  forgotten  that  along  with 
them  have  gone  the  accomplished  gentlemen  who  never 
lacked  a  guinea  or  a  whole  coat,  although  they  never  earned 
a  shilling ;  and  the  lovely  young  ladies  who,  though  always 
fascinating  in  white  muslin,  never  possessed  the  means  of 
paying  their  laundresses’  bills,  and  preserved  their  roses  and 
lilies  without  any  help  from  the  vulgar  essentials  of  beef  and 
mutton.  No,  it  is  far  from  fair  to  brand  as  mere  selfishness 
the  caution  th.at  makes  young  people  hesitate  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  married  life  without  adequate  income, 
even  though  they  do  fly  off  to  an  extreme  from  the  old  theory 
that  “  the  mutton-chop  that  is  enough  for  one  will  be  enough 
for  two,”  or  from  exaggerated  ideas  of  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  income.  Nor  is  it  just  to  eulogise  as  generosity 
and  disinterestedness  the  carelessness  or  the  meanness  which 
undertook  wedded  cares  without  a  thought  on  either  side  for 
the  welfare  of  the  other,  and  of  future  beings  involved  in  the 
consequences  of  their  folly;  or,  at  best,  with  the  deliberate 
expectation  of  living  as  pensioners  on  the  bounty  or  the  pride 
of  others,  or  waiting  for  the  long-delayed,  dwindling  in¬ 
heritance. 

As  to  what  constitutes  an  adequate  income,  each  one  will 
form  his  own  opinion  and  make  his  own  calculation.  And 


circumstances  may  make  it  quite  necessary  that  the  income 
should  be  a  settled  and  permanent  one.  Again,  under  other 
conditions  no  such  necessity  might  exist.  You  can  form  no 
dogma  as  to  the  amount  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  ponce 
necessary  to  meet  the  yearly  expenses  of  a  respectable 
household,  nor  as  to  the  resources  whence  the  pounds, 
shillings,  .and  ponce  are  to  be  procured.  For  some  people 
to  marry  on  a  thousand  a  year  might  be  the  most  reckless 
imprudence,  while  to  others  less  than  half  the  money  may  offer 
complete  present  independence  and  fairest  prospects  for  the 
future.  Every  one  must  judge  for  him  or  herself,  and  the 
rules  which  can  be  given  for  forming  a  prudent,  right  judg¬ 
ment  are  merely  such  as  govern  every  other  transaction 
in  life. 

There  are  some  considerations,  however,  which  unhappily 
seem  but  seldom  to  enter  into  the  calculations  of  those  who 
are  contemplating  marriage.  It  is  strange  to  see,  amidst  all 
this  increasing  prudence  about  what  wo  may  call  “  person¬ 
alities,”  the  great  carelessness  that  exists  concerning  “  per¬ 
sonals.”  The  worldly  possessions  are,  as  it  is  said,  looked 
after  more  keenly  than  ever ;  but  what  qualifications  of  dis¬ 
position,  principle,  ability,  or  constitution  people  have  to  meet 
the  wear  and  tear  of  life,  all  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  pro¬ 
viding  for,  or  managing,  a  household,  these  are  insufficiently 
inquired  into,  and  receive  the  smallest  attention.  Yet,  when 
twenty  years  shall  have  passed  over  the  heads  of  a  married 
couple,  it  will  perhaps  be  found  that  their  success  and  the  well¬ 
being  of  their  family  owed  more  to  their  endowment  in  these 
particulars  than  to  their  advantages  of  fortune.  Good  sense, 
good  health,  good  temper,  and  good  principles  make  the  true 
happiness  of  every  home ;  and  beyond  this,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  it,  they  also  contribute  mainly  to  the  worldly 
prosperity  of  those  homes  which  depend  for  their  maintenance 
on  daily  toil.  A  man  of  very  mediocre  abilities,  bom  to  rank 
and  fortune,  and  having  received  all  the  aid  from  education 
that  fortune  can  procure,  may  make  a  very  respectable  figure 
in  life,  who  could  not,  thrown  on  his  own  j-osources,  and 
depending  on  his  mother-wit,  have  earned  a  shilling  except 
by  the  merest  drudgery,  or  advanced  his  position  in  the  world 
one  step.  And  a  woman  of  equally  slender  mental  endow¬ 
ments  may  make  a  very  amiable  wife  to  a  man  in  easy  cir¬ 
cumstances,  who  would  be  a  very  inefficient  helpmate  to  one 
of  straitened  means,  one  engaged  in  an  arduous  occupation. 
It  is  not  wise  to  despise  riches,  for  if  they  aro  the  root  of  all 
evil,  and  cannot  always  insure  health,  at  least  they  can  often 
preserve  it,  and  provide  alleviations  for  illness.  Almost 
perfect  health  may  be  enjoyed,  where  there  is  wealth  enough 
to  procure  certain  sanatory  conditions,  by  those  whose  heredi¬ 
tary  delicacy  of  constitution  could  not  resist  the  hardships  of 
a  working  life.  Many  a  father  or  mother  sinks  into  a  premature 
grave  from  protracted  toil  and  continued  anxiety,  leaving  behind 
a  family  of  sickly  orphans,  inheritors  of  consumption  or  heart 
disease,  who,  without  the  toil  or  a^-iiety,  and  with  the  aids 
t’aat  money  could  have  given  for  preventing  the  development 
or  retarding  the  progress  of  sickness,  might  have  lived  long 
lives  and  reared  a  healthy  offspring.  As  to  the  once  popular 
notion  of  ill-temper  being  increased  by  worldly  prosperity, 
that  has  long  since  been  found  completely  false  and  imtenable. 
A  decidedly  tyrannical  disposition  is  almost  the  only  one 
aggravated  by  it ;  while  irritability,  peevishness,  despondency, 
impatience,  and  a  hundred  other  “  temper-flaws  unsightly,” 
become  developed  during  a  life  of  labour,  monotony,  and  care, 
to  the  misery  of  the  household  and  the  detriment  of  worldly 
prospects,  which  would  have  lain  dormant  under  the  happier 
circumstances  of  leisure,  healthy  recreation,  and  freedom  from 
anxiety. 

Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  take  exception  against  “good 
principles”  being  spoken  of  as  more  necessary  in  one  sphere 
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of  life  than  another  should  remember  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  haring  no  principles — not  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  words  which  means  worse  than  no  principles,  but  in  its 
true  sense.  Of  the  millions  who  go  through  life  honourably 
and  estimably,  from  the  mere  absence  of  any  very  bad  im- 
pnl.so.  or  lack  of  any  very  powerful  temptation,  it  would  be 
humiliating  to  reflect  how  many  not  only  might,  but  certainly 
would,  have  gone  very  far  astray  from  honour  and  esteem 
under  greater  temptations — more  adverse  conditions  of  for¬ 
tune.  Furnished  with  a  few  moral  dogmas,  to  which  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  either  given  or  withheld  consent,  and 
with  no  moral  bi.os  towards  wrong-doing,  they  go  on  to  the 
end  of  their  time  on  earth  without  having  even  distantly 
apprehended  that  first  right  principle  on  which  all  others 
must  be  founded  of  “  duty  for  duty’s  sake,”  and  that  with 
credit  to  themselves,  and  without  injury  to  the  happiness  or 
interests  of  others ;  but  this  is  not  the  stuff,  this  mere  negative 
integrity,  to  withstand  temptation,  to  push  boldly  and  honestly 
through  any  impediments  to  success,  and  “  from  this  nettle 
danger”  to  “pluck  the  flower  safety.”  If  young  people 
would  but  lay  these  things  to  heart,  and  choose  wisely,  worldly 
considerations  might  afford  to  lose  half  the  concern  at  present 
bestowed  on  them.  A  man  or  woman  bound  for  life  to  folly, 
ill-temper,  meanness,  or  falsehood,  needs  all  the  compensating 
good  that  wealth  can  buy — if,  indeed,  any  good  could  com¬ 
pensate  in  such  a  case.  A  man  or  woman  who  has  the  hap¬ 
piness  to  be  united  to  generosity,  sense,  cheerfulness,  and 
integrity — who  has  for  daily  use  aU  the  help  and  comfort  lent 
by  judgment,  patience,  fortitude,  and  energy — all  the  con¬ 
fidence  inspired  by  truth  and  courage — may  almost  defy  the 
storms  of  life,  even  though  they  come  in  the  form  of  “  poverty, 
of  human  ills  the  worst,”  and  all  that  poverty  brings  with  it. 
On  the  whole,  one  is  justified  in  believing  that  it  will  take  a 
much  longer  time  to  imbue  society  with  motives  which  may 
justly  be  considered  too  prudential  than  some  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  suppose ;  and  all  right-thinking  people  will  at  least 
hope  so.  Tho*olements  of  hope  and  courage  are  too  strong  in 
young  minds  to  be  easily  crushed.  Mothers,  if  the  accusa¬ 
tions  against  them  be  well  founded,  may  be 

“  Old  and  formal,  salted  to  thfir  petty  part. 
With  a  hoard  of  little  maxims  preaching  down  a  daughter's  heart,* 

but  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  are  many  preachers  yet 
wanted  on  the  side  of  true  manhood  and  trusting  womanhood. 
Selfish  old  bachelors  may  warn  their  young  friends  of  having 
to  give  up  “  the  club,”  eschew  dress-coats  from  Poole’s,  smoke 
inferior  cigars  or  the  humble  pipe,  as  the  consequences  of 
matrimony ;  yet  perhaps  they  will  seldom  or  never  deter  any 
except  those  who,  for  the  happiness  of  others,  it  is  better 
should  remain  single.  If  the  spirit  of  caution,  supposed  to  be 
making  such  rapid  strides  just  now,  only  prevents  a  few  of  the 
miserable  marriages  whose  histories  disgrace  our  public  jour¬ 
nals  and  scandalise  society — if  it  only  keeps  some  of  the  selfish, ' 
the  vicious,  and  the  unprincipled  from  making  sacrilegious 
vows— in  Heaven’s  name  let  this  Caution  hold  its  own  pace! 
Well-principled  people  would  be  sorry,  but  need  not  fear,  to 
see  it  gaining  ground  too  fast  in  the  moral  code  of  the  virtuous 
and  the  worthy.  To  people  of  strong  conscientiousness,  but 
not  over-strong  judgment,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  make  almost 
anything  a  matter  of  conscience;  and  this  caution,  which 
may  and  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  conscience  with  some,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  may  be  forced  on  others ;  or  it  may 
bo  presented  to  the  timid  and  undecided  with  such  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  the  dangers  attending  a  neglect  of  it  as  to  create  a 
very  irreligious  distrust  in  Providence,  and  a  very  sinful  self- 
love.  As  examples  of  the  mischief  an  excess  of  this  feeling 
may  do  a  narrow  mind,  and  the  misery  it  may  cause  an 
npright  mind,  wo  have  two  very  beautiful  tales  in  our 


language;  the  poem  of  “Procrastination”  by  Cr.abbo,  and 
Miss  Austen’s  perfect  story,  “  Persuasion."  And,  if  parents 
or  guardians  will  teach  young  people  to  dread  overmuch  the 
encountering  of  the  ordinary  difficulties  and  trials  of  life,  or 
persuade  them  that  a  small  sacrifice  of  position  or  style  of 
living  is  an  evil  not  to  be  in  any  degree  accepted,  it  is  hard  to 
know  what  to  say,  except  to  hope  that  young  people  will  not 
interpret  the  fifth  commandment  too  literally. 

- ♦ - 

A  TRUE  STORY  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

UNDER  the  title  of  the  “  Stealing  of  the  Princes  Ernest 
and  Albert  of  Saxony,"  from  the  former  of  whom  the 
Prince  of  Wales  traces  his  descent,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock, 
of  Fleet-street,  have  just  published  an  elegantly-bound  and 
well-dlustrated  volume.  It  is  dedicated  to  Prince  Albert 
Victor  of  Wales,  and  is  as  pleasantly-told  and  amusing  a  story 
as  wo  have  seen  for  a  long  Jime.  Ostensibly  written  for  the 
young,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  by  children  of  larger 
growth ;  there  is  in  it  a  freshness  and  vitality  looked  for  in 
vain  in  many  more  pretentious  volumes,  and  withal  a  vein  of 
quiet  humour  that  adds  a  wonderful  relish.  Here  is  an  outline 
of  the  story:  — 

Four  hundred  years  ago,  when  Yorkists  and  Lancastrians 
were  fiehting  for  tho  crown,  and  the  nobles  and  the  people, 
the  priests  and  the  laymen,  were  all  at  faust-recAt,  or  fist-law, 
in  Germany,  there  dwelt,  in  baronial  state,  in  the  Castle  of 
Altenburg,  in  Saxony,  a  right  royal  Elector,  at  deadly  feud 
with  Ritter  Conrad  of  Kauffungen  and  a  good  many  other 
people. 

Now  in  those  days  every  great  man  kept  a  fool,  whose 
chief  business  it  was  to  shout,  “  bo  merry,”  and  tinkle  the  bells 
in  his  bauble ;  and  tho  Elector  had  his  fool,  Emile,  a  F ranch¬ 
man,  at  variance  with  Master  Schwabe,  Grand  Knight  of  tho 
Kitchen,  or  cook,  and  by  birth  Bohemian.  Why  should  one 
man  bate  another  ?  Certainly  Schwabe  hated  the  fool,  and 
the  fool  certainly  hated  tho  cook,  because — they  both  were 
in  love  with  pretty  Guta. 

And  Guta  was  the  foster-sister  of  the  elder  of  two  Princes 
born  to  tho  Elector,  and  she  was  pretty,  and,  with  her  silver 
net  upon  her  hair,  her  kirtle  of  linden  green,  and  petticoat 
of  dark  purple,  as  fascinating  a  girl  as  ever  turned  the  head 
of  knight,  Squire,  cook,  or  fool. 

Fool !  Is  not  every  man  in  love  a  fool  f  Is  not  love  folly  ? 
Why  should  we  love  ?  Let  us  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  S^le 
Frolich  !  Why  break  my  heart  for  a  pretty  woman’s  smile  ? 
Let  me  read  over  again  that  Times  review  of  recent  love 
novels.  Love! — bah!  do  you  care  for  that  sort  of  thing?  Did 
you  ever  lay  awake  o’  nights  thinking  of  her  ? — falling  asleep 
to  dream  of  het — forgetful  of  everything  else  ?  Confession  is 
written  on  your  guilty  fa"0 ;  you  would  extenuate  the  offence 
by  saying  that  she  was  no  ordinary  woman.  Tut,  man !  they 
ail  say  that ;  so  said  Schwabe  of  Guta,  so  said  the  fool,  and  so 
said  William  the  Misnian,  a  fellow  with  a  handsome  face, 
who  trailed  a  pike  in  service  of  Conrad. 

This  William  tho  Misnian  had  seen  Guta  romping  with  her 
foster-brother  Albert,  exhibiting,  without  a  thought  of  the 
bold  eyes  watching,  her  lithe  limbe  and  comely  shoulders  to 
the  best  advantage.  Of  course  ho  had  fallen  in  love,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that,  after  a  little  banter,  she  fell  in  love  with 
him.  The  girls  are  quite  as  bad  as  the  boys  in  this  matter. 
Why  not  read  that  Times  review  (!) 

When  the  young  Princes  Ernest  and  Albert,  and  Guta,  of 
course,  were  at  the  cherry  festival,  there  too  was  William 
tho  Misnian,  and  there  they  bantered  one  another  again — 
highly  dangerous  sport,  and  especially  if  you  look  into  one 
another’s  eyes  all  tho  while.  Of  course  tho  young  Princes, 
not  to  be  behindhand  with  their  admired  Guta,  were  doing 
a  little  love-making  on  their  own  account.  One  George 
Schmidt  had  come  to  the  cherry  festival;  ho  was  a  char¬ 
coal-burner,  one  of  the  sworn  confederates  so  famous  in 
those  days.  He  was  on  a  secret  mission,  and  bad  brought 
with  him  his  little  daughter  Margaret.  Albert  and  Ernest 
had  managed  to  scrape  acquaintance  with  her,  and  Albert  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  there  and  then,  and  bought  her  a  silk 
hair-net  for  a  fairing.  There  was  with  them  the  young  Count 
Barby,  and  he  stood  on  his  dignity,  and  was  for  admonishing 
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tbe  collier's  chit  of  their  different  stations,  and  the  little 
girl,  blazing  at  tbe  insult,  bad  threatened  them  with  the 
rengeonce  of  the  colliers,  and  then  it  was,  I  think,  that  Albert 
fully  made  up  his  mind,  as  soon  as  he  could  make  arrange¬ 
ments,  to  marry  Margaret,  and  be  happy  for  ever  and  ever. 

Well,  it  happened  some  time  after  this  that  nearly  all  tbe 
folks  in  Altenburg  Castle  were  away  from  home.  Some  had 
ridden  away  with  my  Lord  the  Elector ;  some  were  muddling 
their  brains  with  strong  drink  in  a  neighbouring  tavern  ;  and 
tbe  Electress,  Martha  the  governess,  Guta,  tbe  Princes,  and 
Count  Barby,  two  or  throe  pages,  the  old  porter,  Schwatie  the 
cook,  Emile  the  fool,  and  I  know  not  of  any  other,  were  all 
that  were  in  the  castle.  It  was  a  dark  night  and  getting  late 
when,  the  Princes  having  gone  to  bed,  Guta  was  talking  to 
the  Electress,  the  fool  came  to  them,  looking  very  grave,  and 
observing  that  the  rope  of  the  alarm-bell  had  been  severed. 
Now  the  Electress  bad  dreamed  bad  dreams,  had  heard,  or 
fancied  that  she  beard,  one  stroke  of  the  bell,  so  there  was 
much  to  do.  Master  Bell  was  doctored.  The  fool  and  Guta 
managed  that  business  between  them,  but  Guta  was  in  a 
great  fright,  and  her  crimson  cheeks,  offering  dreadful  temp¬ 
tation  to  the  fool,  turned  pale  os  be  lifted  her  to  reach  the 
•cord  and  splice  the  bell-rope.  Then,  all  in  a  flutter,  she  flew 
away  down  the  belfry  stairs  out  into  the  open ;  then  spoke 
to  somebody  or  other ;  then — to  the  joy  and  rejoicing  of  the 
heart  of  the  fool  -  boxed  Schwabe’s  ears,  who  put  his  ugly  lips 
too  near  her  cheeks ;  and  then  ran  back  to  the  Electress. 

Sorely  troubled  was  the  ESectress,  and  long  the  gossip 
she  had  with  her  maid  Guta.  She  told  her  all  about  this 
Conrad — her  husband's  worst  foe — how  he  had  once  been 
Chamberlain  of  the  Castle,  how  in  time  of  famine  he  had 
done  good  service  in  storing  up  corn  within  its  walls,  but 
evil  service  by  the  rude  front  ho  displayed  to  the  people, 
and  the  proud  stomach  he  over  carried  when  his  will  was 
thwarted ;  how  this  led  to  a  tumult  among  the  people,  to 
•uigry  words  between  Conrad  and  the  EUector,  and  how  the 
man  had  gone  away  gloomily ;  ho  had  served  again  under 
tbe  Elector,  but  had  quarrelled  about  some  disputed  land, 
vowing  vengeance  against  his  highness's  flesh  and  blood. 
He  thought  himself  aggrieved,  and  was  bent  on  retaliation. 
This  was  the  man  whom,  of  all  men,  the  Electress  most 
dreaded,  and  whenever  she  was  alone  or  but  ill  guarded  she 
thought  of  his  threats. 

And  now  that  the  Castle  of  Altenburg  was  so  feebly 
defended,  her  mind  dwelt  nervously  on  what  might  come ; . 
had  she  known  all  her  terror  would  have  increased,  for  there 
was  a  conspirator  within  her  own  walls.  Schwabe  was  the 
traitor.  When  Gnta  had  followed  all  her  mistress's  instruc¬ 
tions,  had  seen  that  the  Princes  were  asleep,  she  stole  away 
to  the  page's  quarters,  carried  off  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  sword 
and  a  dagger,  clothed  and  armed  herself,  and  then  wont  forth. 
One  of  tbe  first  things  she  found  was  a  rope-ladder  let  down 
from  a  turret  window ;  then  she  saw  a  fiery  signal  cast  its 
broad  glare  over  the  country.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
she  sprang  on  to  the  ladder,  heard  Schwabe  calling,  Is  that 
you,  Schweiwitz?"  cut  the  side-ropes,  and  fell  rather  heavily 
to  the  ground.  It  was  an  ugly  fall,  and  she  was  faint,  bruised, 
and  dizzy ;  she  tried  to  enter  the  castle,  but  found  all  the 
doors  closed,  and  in  a  half-stupor  was  for  the  time  helpless. 

Time  was  precious.  The  signal  of  the  torch  blaze  from 
the  turret  window  invited  tbe  enemy.  Conrad  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  including  William  tbe  Misnian,  approached  the  castle. 
You  see  that  William  was  in  love,  and  he  meant  to  carry  off 
Guta — that  wa.s  his  part  of  the  booty.  Guta  had  v;arncd 
him  he  should  never  maiTy  her  if  ho  offered  any  violence  to 
her  lord's  children,  but  be  was  careless  and  cjnfldont.  When 
Conrad  and  his  men  reached  the  castlo  they  found  the  rope- 
ladder  cut,  but  they  were  fully  pro|>ared  for  such  little 
accidents,  and  with  a  ladder  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  soon  contrived  to  enter  the  castle.  They  locked  up 
cautiously  all  the  doors,  so  as  to  save  any  interruption,  but 
the  door  of  the  Princes'  chamber;  into  this  room  they  entered, 
seized  on  the  sleeping  children,  and  carried  them  off.  By 
mistake  Count  Barby  was  taken,  but  this  was  ascertained  in 
.  I  time,  and  so  Conrad  himself  bore  off  Prince  Albert,  and 
I  William  the  Misnian  took  Prince  Ernest,  and  away  went  they 
‘  in  mad  haste  to  the  forest,  and  the  young  Prince  Ernest's  dog 
followed  them  unperceived. 

Then  tbe  alarm-bell  of  tbe  castle  rang,  and  the  voice  of  the 
Electress  was  heard  crying  for  help.  From  her  turret  window 
she  had  seen  the  armed  men  bearing  away  her  children,  and 


there  was  frantic  passion  in  her  cry.  Guta  was  found  in¬ 
sensible  outside  the  castle — in  her  male  attire — and  was 
locked  up  on  suspicion.  When  she  came  to  herself  a  little 
she  toll  what  she  knew  about  Schwabe,  and  that  worthy 
Bohemian  with  his  hands  bound  was  put  under  arrest ;  but 
nothing  of  this  kind  could  restore  the  Princes,  who  all  this 
while  were  being  borne  farther  and  farther  from  friends  and 
home. 

Conrad,  with  little  Prince  Albert  and  two  squires,  rode 
tbrouch  the  forest  in  one  direction,  while  William  the  Misnian 
with  Prince  Ernest  rode  in  another.  As  for  Conrad,  he  did 
not  ride  very  far  without  getting  into  serious  difficultiea. 
He  stopped  to  gather  a  few  bilberries,  stumbled,  and  fell. 
This  set  his  men  laughing,  and  their  laughter  aroused  the 
attention  of  a  charcoal-burner — ^no  other  than  Margaret's 
dad,  George  Schmidt  A  moment  sufficed  to  let  him  know 
the  real  state  of  affairs — this  young  gentleman  was  no  other 
than  Prince  Albert,  stolen.  So  tbe  charcoal-burner  and  some 
friends  hastily  summoned  made  sharp  work,  and  arrested  the 
three  robbers  without  more  ado. 

As  for  William  the  Misnian  and  the  troopers  who  had 
Prince  Ernest  in  charge,  they  also  found  themselves  in  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  and  were  glad  to  take  refuye  in  a  den 
called  the  Devil's  Cave,  threatening  the  young  Prince  with 
instant  death  if  he  made  the  least  disturbance. 

Guta,  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  Electress,  was  very 
sorrowful,  as  you  may  well  suppose;  but  she  soon  made 
up  her  mind  what  to  do.  Finding  that  somebody — Schwabe, 
no  doubt — had  thrown  a  rope-ladder  into  her  room,  so  as 
to  make  it  appear  that  she  had  something  to  do  with  the 
stealing  of  the  Princes,  she  used  it  for  her  own  purpose — 
lot  it  down  when  the  fool  was  passing  by,  called  him  up, 
and  sent  him  away  with  a  light  heart.  And  down  the 
ladder  came  she  that  night,  still  in  a  p.-igo's  costume, 
and,  with  the  fool  as  her  liegeman,  rode  off  through  the 
forest,  stopping  only  at  the  hut  of  one  Mad  Anna,  a  reputed 
witch,  who  gave  her  some  directions  and  restored  to  her 
Prince  Ernest's  dog.  Then  they  went  on,  and  on,  and  on 
— sometimes  side  by  side,  sometimes  she  a  little  in  ad¬ 
vance,  but  each  on  excellent  terms  with  the  other.  It  was 
when  Guta  was  riding  a  little  in  advance  that  she  was 
seized  and  roughly  thrown  from  her  horse  by  one  of  the 
villains  who  had  helped  to  steal  Prince  Ernest,  but  tbe  dog  did 
good  service,  and  the  fool  spitted  the  rascal  as  Master  Schwabe 
might  have  spitted  a  capon.  Then,  just  at  that  moment, 
came  up  five  or  six  of  the  woodsmen,  ready  to  dispense  forest 
law,  and  they  were  rather  inclined  to  hang  the  fool  as  a 
thief  and  a  murderer,  but  Guta  saved  him,  explained  all,  told 
who  she  was  and  whom  they  sought,  and  where  she  expected 
the  Ph-ince  was  hidden.  They  all  went  in  company  to  the 
cavern,  where,  after  much  parley,  and  a  fair  promi.so  that  if 
the  Prince  were  given  up  tbe  thieves  should  go  free,  Ernest 
was  restored,  and  fell  weeping  and  laughing  into  the  arms  of 
Guta. 

There  was  a  dinner,  for  they  wore  all  half-famished,  and 
they  did  not  play  with  their  moat  and  drink.  As  for  William 
the  Misnian,  I  think  he  felt  a  little  foolish  when  Guta  banded 
him  back  some  trifles  be  had  dropped  in  the  belfry  tbe  night 
he  cut  the  bell-rope,  and  which  she  had  found. 

Then  the  Princes  Ernest  and  Albert  were  both  restored  to 
Altenburg.  Conrad  was  brought  to  trial,  and  lost  bis  head  in 
tbe  market-place.  William  the  Misnian  was  a  fortunate 
fellow  to  escape  with  a  whole  skin  ;  and  the  charcoal-burner 
was  handsomely  rewarded  and  made  a  great  man  of  by  the 
Elector.  As  for  Guta,  she  gave  her  band  to  Emile,  tbe  fool, 
and  made  him  a  loving  and  excellent  wife,  while  he  was  the 
most  tender  and  devoted  of  husbands. 

“  One  is  always  pleased  when  a  lover  succeeds  ;  but  it  will 
not  do  to  say  that  ho  had  deserved  his  good  fortune,  for  love 
has  nothing  to  do  with  desert.  It  is  not  like  a  purse  of  gold, 
or  a  title,  which  one  can  give  or  withhold  at  pleasure.  Wo 
love  hecaitse  we  love,  not  because  people  are  good.  As  for 
reading  Guta's  heart  and  knowing  all  that  she  thought  and 
felt  about  William  the  Misnian,  who  would  pretend  to  read 
the  heart  of  a  woman  unless  she  herself  opened  the  book 
to  him?  But  I  should  say  that  either  force  or  fraud 
must  make  love  impossible,  and  you  see  William  the 
Misnian  had  tried  in  his  foolish  way  to  trick  and  compel 
Guta  into  being  his  against  her  own  declared  intention.  That 
is  the  way  to  make  a  prisoner,  my  dears,  not  the  way  to 
win  a  wife.” 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

MAGIKATION  is  already  busy  fancying  new  fashions  for 
the  spring,  and  our  fair  readers  no  doubt  expect  from  us 
the  most  explicit  statements  on  the  subject ;  as  yet,  however, 
it  is  not  easy  to  predict  what  changes  may  be  adopted.  Dress¬ 
makers  and  milliners  may  and  do  reveal  to  our  privileged 
ears  what  they  intend  doing,  and  what  new  devices  they 
expect  to  introduce  in  the  world  of  fashion,  but  what  remains 
to  be  proved  is,  which  of  those  devices  will  be  approved  of  by 
those  who  rule  supreme  in  the  regions  of  taste  and  elegance. 
New  fashions  are  often  long  before  they  become  generally 
adopted,  but  they  always  end  by  having  their  share  of  suc¬ 
cess,  be  it  great  or  small 

Dressmakers  and  milliners  are  very  persevering;  resist  as 
wo  may  we  are  always  obliged  to  submit  sooner  or  later  to 
their  will.  The  day  comes  when  they  tell  us  that  “every 
one  wears”  this  or  that — lout  h  mondt,  in  fact ;  and  this  is  an 
irresistible  argument  with  most  of  us ;  few  can  struggle 
against  the  tide ;  and  bo  the  fashion  ever  so  ugly  or  unbe¬ 
coming  we  are  forced  to  adopt  it.  So  much  the  worse  for  us 
if  the  bonnets  be  too  large  or  too  small,  the  skirts  too  ample 
or  too  scanty.  Thus  coats  were  spoken  of  for  ladies  at  least 
five  years  before  they  could  gain  a  sufficient  number  of 
adherents,  and  now  the  short  waists  which  are  attempted  to 
be  introduced  meet  with  strong  opposition  from  all  those  who 
see  what  they  are  leading  ns  to,  but  they  are  sure  to  win  the 
day  at  last.  So,  again,  the  crinoline,  which  reached  such 
an  acme  of  success  in  spite  of  all  outcries  against  it,  is  now 
going  out  of  fashion,  but  it  will  bo  long  before  we  have  quite 
done  with  it.  It  has  borne  up  through  the  winter  in  spite  of 
scant  skirts  and  long  trains,  and  will  certainly  continue  to 
flourish  all  next  summer  under  the  light  muslins  and  bareges 
which  look  so  limp  and  crumpled  without  them ;  but  maybe 
it  will  not  live  through  another  winter,  for  its  glory  is  cer¬ 
tainly  dimmed  and  on  the  wane.  For  ourselves,  wo  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  regret  it,  for  it  alone  preserves  us  from  the  ungraceful 
style  of  dress  in  vogue  under  the  First  French  Empire,  the 
scant  gored  skirts  and  short  waists. 

This  tendency  may  be  observed  in  the  new  sort  of  stays 
which  ladies  now  wear ;  they  are  scarcely  stays  at  all,  they 
are  ceintures ;  that  is,  bands  only  coming  down  about  one 
inch  below  the  waist,  and  not  farther  up  than  under  the  arm, 
and  fastening  in  front.  The  most  beautiful  and  most  agree¬ 
able  to  wear  are  composed  of  strips  of  silk  elastic,  forming  a 
sort  of  open  network  not  excluding  the  air.  This  network  is 
fastened  together  by  narrow  stitched  bands  in  which  the 
whalebones  are  placed ;  the  corset  is  trimmed  round  with  a 
narrow  ruche  of  ribbon.  It  can  be  made  also  in  the  same 
stylo  Lut  simpler,  and  with  white  cotton  elastic,  which  is,  of 
course,  much  less  expensive.  Ladies  who  habitually  wear 
this  sort  of  corset  have  a  much  more  graceful  and  supple 
waist  and  figure  than  those  who  are  still  imprisoned  in  the 
old-fashioned  armour-like  stiff  pairs  of  stays,  which  wo  regret 
to  say  are  still  too  generally  worn  in  England.  Parisian 
ladies  have  most  of  them  pretty  little  waists,  and  yet  they 
never  lace  their  stays  too  tight,  but  those  they  wear  fit 
perfectly.  True,  the  daughters  of  England  have  fuller,  finer 
forms  than  the  young  girls  of  France ;  and  so  long  as  the  waist 
is  left  as  Nature  makes  it — that  is  all  we  wish,  for  that  is  in 
good  taste  and  style,  and  nothing  else  is. 

The  new  crinolines,  of  which  we  spoke  in  a  former  number, 
are  made  so  as  to  fold  in  nicely  whenever  a  lady  sits  down  or 
is  standing  in  a  crowd  of  people,  which  is  extremely  con¬ 
venient  both  for  the  wearer  and  for  her  neighbours. 

A  lady  of  taste  will  not  mind  wearing  a  simple  dress,  but 
she  will  be  very  particular  about  the  minutiae  of  her  toilette. 
A  nicely-fitting  pair  of  stays,  a  good-shaped  crinoline,  with 
petticoats  cut  out  on  the  same  pattern  to  fall  nicely  over  it, 
and,  especially,  neat  boots  and  gloves  are  what  they  think 
most  about ;  and,  in  truth,  any  dress  that  fits  well  will  look 
nicely  if  the  details  of  the  toilette  are  chosen  with  taste  and  care. 

It  is  probable  that  outer  garments  for  the  spring  and 
summer  will  be  extremely  short.  The  short  plush  or  flannel 
paletots  which  are  now  worn  with  a  neglige  dress  will  be 
made  for  the  spring  in  lighter  materials,  such  as  thin  cloth 
and  cashmere.  These  paletots  will  bo  half-fitting  to  the 
figure,  and  will  not  come  down  much  farther  th.an  the  knees. 
A  little  later  the  short  paletot  and  dress  of  fancy  woollen 
material  will  be  in  even  greater  favour  than  last  year.  The 


sleeves  of  these  paletots  will  be  very  narrow,  and  for  the 
summer  there  will  be  no  sleeves  at  all,  but  only  epaulettes, 
and  the  sleeves  of  the  dress  alone  showing,  whenever  the 
dress  and  paletot  are  of  the  same  material. 

At  present  walking  dresses  are  mostly  made  with  plain 
skirts,  and  nothing  but  a  thick  gimp  cable  cord  round  the 
edge  at  the  bottom ;  but  sometimes  this  same  cord  is  arranged 
in  trefoil  loops,  diamonds,  bows,  and  other  devices  on  each 
width  above  the  hem.  The  bodies  are  made  either  in  the 
coat  shape  with  a  long  basque  at  the  back,  or  with  a  round 
waist  and  very  deep  band.  The  pointed  or  scalloped  bands, 
with  bows  and  long  lapels  trimmed  with  gimp  and  beads,  and 
sometimes  with  guipure  lace,  are  more  dressy  than  the  high 
band  and  buckle,  wffich  is  more  suitable  for  a  morning  dress. 

The  soft  Indian  silk  called  foulard  will  bo  much  worn  this 
spring.  The  now  patterns  are  of  a  very  Oriental  style,  ns,  for 
instance,  small  pine  patterns  of  very  brilliant  colours  scattered 
over  a  deep  blue  violet  or  maroon  ground ;  or  tiny  black 
hieroglyphics  over  bright  green,  mauve,  blue,  or  salmon 
colour.  The  self-coloured  foulards  are  also  extremely  pretty 
in  all  shades  of  grey,  brown,  and  fawn  colour.  A  dress  of 
this  sort,  with  a  paletot  of  the  same,  makes  a  very  elegant 
spring  toilet. 

A  great  novelty  for  the  spring  are  the  chin^  silks,  with 
wide  stripes  very  distant  one  from  the  other.  The  ground  is 
of  different  shades  of  blue,  mauve,  or  brown,  and  the  stripes 
either  black  or  of  a  deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour.  Another 
new  pattern  is  an  imitation  of  the  cashmere  braid  arranged 
in  stripes  in  very  bright  colours  over  black,  brown,  grey,  or 
white  grounds.  A  fashionable  shade  of  colour  is  called  bois 
de  rose;  it  is  a  light  reddish-brown.  Another  now  tint  is 
lid  lure,  and  is  a  very  deep  maize  colour. 

Very  pretty  little  collars  are  now  made  for  morning  wear ; 
they  are  narrow  and  straight  all  round.  These  collars  are 
made  of  fine  linen  or  cambric,  with  open  hems ;  sometimes  a 
small  bow  is  formed  in  front,  with  muslin  lapels  trimmed 
with  an  open  hem  and  a  narrow  edging  of  Valenciennes  lace. 
The  cuffs  are  made  of  plain  linen  with  an  open  hem.  Cuffs 
of  embroidered  muslin  are  made  quite  straight,  and  trimmed 
round  the  top  with  two  rows  of  lace  slightly  gathered.  The 
embroidered  collars  are  not  trimmed  with  lace.  The  most 
fashionable  style  of  embroidery  is  thick  satin  stitch  and 
point  d’or  mixed  with  lace  stitches,  which,  being  worked  in 
the  centre  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  fonn  a  pretty  contrast. 

As  balls  are  far  from  being  over,  and  in  fact  just  in 
full  bloom  in  London,  we  will  describe  a  very  tasteful  and 
simple  evening  dress  which  was  worn  lately  by  a  young  lady 
of  rank.  There  were  three  under-skirts,  the  flrst  of  white 
glac4  silk,  the  second  of  white  net,  and  the  third  of  white 
tarlatan;  all  three  were  perfectly  plain.  The  skirt  of  the 
dress,  which  was  also  of  white  tarlatan,  was  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  a  box-pleated  flounce  about  five  inches  deep ; 
above  it  there  were  five  bouillons,  the  last  of  which  was  put 
on  with  a  heading.  The  body  was  made  with  a  berthe  formed 
of  cross-pleats  of  white  tulle;  it  was  edged  round  with  a 
delicate  garland  of  white  and  pink  apple-blossoms.  The 
sleeves  Wei’S  composed  of  one  bouillon  of  tulle  edged  with  a 
narrow  rnching.  A  sash  was  tied  round  the  waist  and  fell  in 
two  long  lapels  behind ;  it  was  of  white  silk  rep,  brocaded 
with  pink  and  white  apple-blossoms.  The  same  flowers 
formed  the  headdress — a  low  diadem  over  the  forehead  and  a 
cache-pcigne  at  the  back,  with  delicate  sprigs  of  leaves  and 
buds  training  down  in  the  neck.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was 
extremely  elegant  and  becoming. 

The  great  beauty  of  ball  dresses  this  season  is  that  they 
are  extremely  light,  soft,  and  vapoury.  To  produce  the 
desired  effect  a  number  of  under- skirts  of  tulle  or  gauze  are 
worn  under  the  dress  and  over  the  first  skirt,  which  is  of 
silk  or  satin.  Thus  we  have  seen  a  dress  composed  of  six 
skirts  of  plain  white  tulle  over  a  white  satin  petticoat.  The 
last  tulle  skirt  was  looped  up  with  twisted  cords  of  gold  gimp ; 
it  was  spotted  with  tiny  gold  stars.  The  tulle  body  was  made 
with  draperies  trimmed  with  gold.  Ths  coiffure  was  com¬ 
posed  of  thistles  made  of  spun  gold  with  green  leaves. 

Another  dress  was  also  made  of  six  skirts  of  white  tulle  over 
a  white  silk  petticoat,  but  the  last  skirt  was  sprinkled  with 
steel  beads,  and  it  was  looped  up  with  steel  brooches.  The 
body  had  a  berthe  of  cross-pleats  and  a  fringfe  of  steel  beads. 
The  headdress  was  composed  of  white  frosted  flowers  mounted 
with  steel.  This  toilette  was  very  brilliant  and  effective  by 
gaslight,  the  steel  shining  almost  as  brightly  as  diamonds. 
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A  very  fashionable  stylo  of  coiffure  is  a  bandeau  of  coloured 
velvet,  over  which  are  fastened  ornaments  of  gold,  steel,  or 
crystal,  or  sprigs  of  artificial  fiowers.  They  do  not  look  much 
when  laid  on  the  table,  but  are  extremely  pretty  and  effective 
when  skilfully  arranged  and  twisted  within  bows  and  plaits  of 
hair,  brown  or  golden.  Thus  we  have  seen  a  bandeau  of 
crimson  velvet  ornamented  with  small  branches  of  gold  grapes ; 
another  of  black  velvet,  with  sprigs  of  tiny  pink  roses ;  and 
one  especially  pretty,  of  blue  velvet  twisted  together  with  a 
long  branch  of  the  blackberry  tree,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  aud 
all,  which  looked  as  if  it  had  just  been  gathered  from  the 
hedge.  In  spite  of  tho  present  fashion,  we  think  flowers 
imitated  as  closely  as  possible  from  nature  are  always  infinitely 
prettier  and  more  becoming  than  any  other  ornament.  Beads 
and  glittering  trinkets  are,  however,  in  the  highest  favour, 
and  not  only  coiffures  but  bonnets  are  literally  loaded  with 
them.  They  are  smaller  than  ever,  with  a  diadem  or  bandeau 
of  velvet  over  the  forehead  ornament,  with  jot  or  crystal 
beads,  or  a  sprig  of  flowers.  The  cap  has  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared,  as  well  as  the  curtain ;  there  is  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  white  blonde  on  each  side. 

Spring  bonnets  are  already  being  prepared.  We  have 
noticed  the  following  as  very  pretty : — 

A  bonnet  of  black  tulle  spotted  with  steel  beads.  It  is 
arranged  in  pleats  over  tho  top,  and  at  the  back  there  is  a  bow 
of  the  same  tulle,  with  tho  ends  finished  off  with  black  lace. 
Inside,  a  bandeau  of  tulle,  and  a  large  star  of  cut  steel  in  the 
centre. 

A  bonnet  of  white  tulle  arranged  in  long  bouillons ;  in  front, 
a  border  of  pink  satin  slightly  puffed  out ;  at  the  back,  a  caohe- 
peigno  composed  of  three  branchee  of  white  lilac  disposed  as 
feathers  over  a  bow  of  pink  satin. 

A  bonnet  of  blue  crape,  made  like  the  last,  but  trimmed 
with  a  diadem  and  cache-peigne  of  small  pink  roses  in  the 
Pompadour  style ;  at  tho  back,  a  bow  of  white  lace,  with  long 
ends  falling  down  in  the  neck. 

Messrs.  Barnard  and  Sons,  of  Oxford-street,  have  sent  us 
one  of  their  photo-chromatic  colour  boxes  for  enabling  persons 
having  no  knowledge  of  drawing  or  painting  to  colour  photo¬ 
graphs.  The  photographs  must  l^  unmounted.  Messrs. 
Barnard  have  sent  us  a  specimen  of  the  work,  showing  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done,  and  from  our  own  personal  ob¬ 
servation  we  are  enabled  to  say  that  any  one  with  ordinary 
care  and  due  observance  of  Messrs.  Barnard's  directions  may 
succeed  in  giving  to  photographs  a  most  artistic  appearance. 
The  photograph  is  first  rendered  transparent  by  a  varnish, 
and  then  the  colour  is  laid  on  behind  over  the  parts  fequired. 
The  shades  of  the  photograph  constitute  the  shading  of  the 
colouring.  Tho  price  of  tho  colour  box  is  10s.  Cd.,  and  wo 
are  sure  that  ladies  will  derive  much  amusement  from  its 
possession. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Walkin'O  Toilet. — Grey  velvet  bonnet;  plain  cap.  Tho 
crown  is  composed  of  a  square  piece  of  velvet  pleated.  Two 
lappets  of  point  lace  fall  down  on  tho  sides,  and  are  fixed  by  a 
very  large  pin  of  crystal  and  gold  in  tho  form  of  a  little 
poignard.  Besides  tho  strings,  there  are  two  scarfs  crossed 
under  tho  chin.  A  star  of  crystal  and  gold  is  placed  under 
the  cap.  Silk  dress  ornamented  with  bands  of  white  taffeta 
covered  with  black  lace  insertion.  High  bodice  in  tho  form  of  a 
coat  d  la  Frwifaise.  On  the  front  a  waistcoat  of  white  watered 
silk.  The  coat  is  formed  with  a  white  band  covered  with 
lace  that  goes  round  on  tho  sides  and  edges,  two  square  points 
forming  tabs.  A  basque  in  a  point  at  the  top,  and  rounded 
at  the  lK>ttom,  completes  tho  coat.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  by 
a  pleated  flounce  about  fourteen  inches  in  depth;  between 
each  pleat  three  strips  of  white  silk  put  on  in  tho  form  of  a 
fan.  and  covered  with  lace  insertion. 

Ball  Toilet  for  a  Young  Lady. — The  front  hair  is  combed 
very  much  off  the  face,  and  frizzed  in  small  curls  turning  in 
opposite  directions.  Catogan  ending  by  a  plait  turning  round 
the  neck.  Aigrette  Mario  Antoinette,  placed  on  a  puffing  of 
taffeta.  Floating  ribbons.  Dress  of  white  tarlatane,  orna¬ 
mented  with  ribbons  of  taffeta  plaeed  on  tarlatane  braids 
forming  strips.  Low  bodice  cut  square,  trimmed  with  puff 
of  white  crape,  and  looped  over  with  ribbon.  Tho  sleeves 
are  made  of  one  puff  and  trimmed  like  tho  bodice,  with  lace 
at  the  bottom.  Lace  chemisette.  The  skirt  is  covered  with 
double  bands  of  crape,  with  a  green  ribbon  rimning  along 


the  centre.  A  pleated  ilounco  ornaments  the  bottom.  The 
waistband  is  fastened  by  a  rosette  and  long  flowing  ends  at 
the  side. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl. — Velvet  cap,  with  ribbons  and 
feathers.  Coloured  velvet  dress  with  black  velvet  trimmings. 
The  bodice  is  cut  square,  with  plain  sleeves.  The  black 
velvet  trimmings  form  a  vest.  The  cuffs  and  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt  are  ornamented  with  velvet  trimmings  surmounted 
with  a  jot  button.  A  strip  of  velvet  coming  from  the  waist¬ 
band  to  tho  bottom  of  the  skirt  in  front. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

A  CHINESE  WORK-BASKET. 

Materials :  A  piece  of  cardboard ;  ^  a  yard  of  brown 
holland ;  a  yard  of  narrow  waved  scarlet  braid ;  2  yards  of 
narrow  scarlet  Russia  braid ;  2  yards  of  plain  scarlet  worsted 
braid  1  inch  wide ;  ^  of  a  yard  of  scarlet  ribbon.  This  useful 
and  cheap  little  basket  is  easily  made  by  cutting  two  circles 
of  brown  holland,  the  outer  one  being  14^  inches  in  diameter, 
and  made  with  8  scallops  cut  so  as  to  meet  the  inner  circle, 
which  is  13|  inches  in  diameter.  Bind  tho  edges  of  both 
circles  with  worsted  braid  1  inch  wide.  Cut  a  circle  of  card¬ 
board  6  inches  in  diameter,  lay  it  between  the  circles  of 
holland,  and  stitch  tho  waved  braid  round  on  each  side  to 
form  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  The  narrow  Russia  braid  is 
put  on  on  both  sides  in  lines  diverging  from  the  centre  of  the 
basket  and  meeting  the  dips  of  every  scallop.  Button-holes 
should  then  be  worked  on  each  side  of  every  line  of  Russia 
braid  on  the  outer  circle  1  inch  from  the  edge  and  ^  of  an 
inch  long.  A  ribbon  is  run  through  the  button-holes,  and  when 
drawn  up  the  sides  and  pockets  of  the  basket  are  formed.  This 
will  be  found  a  pretty  and  portable  table  companion. 

THE  MUSIC  PRESENTED  WITH  THIS  NUMBER. 

New  Song,  “  And  Wilt  Thou  be  my  Wife  ?  he  said.”  Words 

by  W.  D.  D.  Stevens.  Set  to  music  by  J.  W,  Cherry,  com¬ 
poser  of  the  popular  ballad,  “  Shells  of  Ocean.” 

Not  without  deserving  it,  !Mr.  Cherry,  the  composer  of  tho 
music  which  we  this  month  present  to  our  readers,  has  achieved 
a  considerable  share  of  public  favour  as  a  thoughtful,  sweet 
renderor  of  melodies.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  author  of  the  words 
of  onr  song,  “  And  Wilt  Thou  be  my  Wife  ?  ho  said,”  has 
written  some  charming  poetry  from  time  to  time,  and  many 
of  his  lines  have  appeared  in  this  and  other  magazines  issued 
from  our  office.  Wo  believe  that  tho  feeling  and  power 
evinced  in  tho  words  and  music  of  tho  sad  strain  and  story  of 
tho  present  poem  will  obtain  for  it  tho  cordial  and  appre¬ 
ciative  regard  of  our  musical  friends.  Mr.  Cherry  is  tho 
composer  of  tho  popular  ballad,  “  Shells  of  Ocean,”  and  we 
may  add  that  this  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  piece  of 
music  issued  in  exactly  tho  same  form  as  the  high-priced 
music,  and  tho  ordinary  price  of  which  would  be  2s.  or  Ss. — 
this  is  the  first  time  that  such  an  accompaniment  has  been 
seen  with  a  magazine.  It  is  our  intention  to  follow  the  pre¬ 
sent  example,  if  found  agreeable  to  eur  thousands  of  friends 
and  subscribers. 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  April  Number  of  the  ^'■Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine”  will  be  included — 

Thirty- two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  {large  octavo). 

A  Coloured  Patchwork  Pattern  railed  “  The  Dagmar  Star.” 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

The  Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  a  Dtdy's  Dressing- 
Gown  or  Peignoir;  a  Little  GirTs  Out-door  Dress;  a  Little 
Girts  Pair  of  Drawers;  a  Gentleman's  Quilted  Smoking  Cap. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to 
thirty-two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated 
with  New  and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework 
of  every  description;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales, 
Essays,  Reviews,  New  Music,  Txt  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Magnificent  Coloured  Design,  painted  by  hand,  for  a  Floral 
Wreath,  suited  for  a  Music  Stool,  Ottoman,  arul  many  purposes. 
%-e.,  ^  c.,  ^  c., 
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Tilt  Englishtooman'a  Conversazione. 


(^nglisStooman's  tobtrsajiont. 

Again  in  the  reaeptk>ii-rooin  we  meet  e  bevy  of  dames  and 
damsels  seeking  adsioe.  Answers  to  Awr,  B.  W.  A  Puknd, 
and  Little  Wife,  are  oontained  in  one  simple  direction— Take  medical 
advice.  IIatiio!(d,  D'Ebtbllk,  Masr  C.,  and  the  Twis  Sisters,  will 
find  very  complete  instructions  in  the  arranxement  of  artiflcial  hair  in 
the  last  nnmber  (Supplement)  of  the  EsoLUBWOiiAit's  Domestic 
Mxoazine.  Edith — whose  handwriting  looks  well,  but  is  difficult  to 
decipher — must  know  that  the  length  of  the  wedding  trip  usually 
depends  on  the  time  and  purse  the  bridegroom  has  at  his  disposal 
The  practice  of  the  princit>al  bridesmaid  accompanying  the  “  happy 
pair”  on  the  wedding  tour  is  now  exploded. 

Thebe  seems  something  contagions  in  Matrimony.  Single  people  at 
t  wedding  seem  to  feel  like  so  many  banished  Peris  looking  into  the 
forbidden  Paradise.  But  let  them  remember,  without  in  the  least  de¬ 
tracting  from  the  charms  of  the  connubial  state,  that  it  is  not  all 
‘‘waste  bowling  srildemess”  outsida  Not  with  bachelors,  you  say; 
nay,  nor  with  spinsters.  We  are,  with  Common  Sense,  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  a  maiden  aunt  should  be  exposed  to  so  many  covert 
insolta  Is  every  matron  so  supremely  blessed  that  those  who  are 
denied  her  privileges  must  be  objects  of  ridicule?  A  maiden  aunt  has 
never  married  either  because  she  never  had  the  opportunity — perhaps 
a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  her— a  romance  to  be  read  in  the  white  ashes 
of  exhausted  Ore— or  because  she  did  not  choose.  And  very  likely  she 
was  wise  in  her  choice. 

Yocb  lines,  E.  R  C.,  on  “Twilight,”  are  not  sufficiently  good  to 
warrant  their  insertion.  “Musical  thought”  Is  one  of  the  definitions 
given  of  poetry.  Do  you  remember  Longfellow  on  the  “Twilight 
Hourr’— 

“  Come  read  to  me  some  old  poem. 

Some  simple  and  heartfelt  lay, 

That  shall  soothe  this  restless  feeling. 

And  banish  the  thoughts  of  day. 

“  And  tile  night  shall  be  fill'd  with  music, 

And  the  cares  that  infest  the  day 
Shall  fold  their  tenu  like  the  Arabs, 

And  as  sUentiy  steal  away.” 

We  are  so  over-anxious  about  being  practical  in  this  Iron  Age  of  ours 
that  we  incur  the  risk  of  being  thoroughly  impracticable  in  the  end. 
Pleasant  memories  or  chastening  regret,  joyous  anticipation  of  good  or 
calm  resolution  to  encounter  evil,  are  good  things.  We  are  not  all 
bone  and  muscle— not  only  animated  machines— there  is  something 
better  than  gold  or  silver:  the  soul  must  have  her  aspirations  and  the 
heart  its  emotions  if  we  would  live  as  men  and  women  in  the  world, 
and  not  as  “the  beasts  that  perish.” 

A  Stepmotheb — not  in  the  least  degree  poetical,  but  terrible  in 
earnest  prose — seeks  our  help,  and  states  a  case  of  aggravated  insult 
and  injustice.  What  shall  she  do  ?  Her  inclination  is  to  “  take  the 
law;”  but  before  doing  so  let  her  read  these  doggrel  lines:— 

“  A  lawyer  once  thought  surely  be  should  die. 

And  order'd  for  a  will  immediately. 

Quoth  he,  ‘  My  wealth,  e'en  all  I  have  to  leave, 

I  unto  Bedlam  freely  do  bequeath.' 

“  His  friends,  uneasy,  ask'd  why  so  he  did. 

‘  Perhaps,'  said  he,  ‘  the  reason's  from  you  hid. 

I  got  my  cash  of  madmen,  and  the  ease  is  plain. 

That  'Us  but  just  I  leave  it  them  again  I'  * 

Don't  forget,  Emilt,  what  a  distinguished  American  writer  has  said 
about  presents : — “  Bings  and  other  jewels  are  not  gifts,  but  apologies 
for  gifts.  The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of  thyself.  Thou  most  bleed  foe 
me.  Therefore  the  poet  brings  bis  poem ;  the  shepherd  bis  lamb ;  the 
farmer  his  com;  the  miner  a  gem;  the  sailor  corals  and  shells;  the 
painter  his  picture;  (A«  girl  a  handkerchief  of  htr  o»<fncu>g.'  As  to 
kissing  C),  that  is  a  very  solemn  questioa  Give  your  hand  to  a  gentle¬ 
man,  your  cheeks  to  a  friend,  but  keep  your  Ups  for  your  lover.  Pro¬ 
miscuous  kissing  in  the  sports  and  games  sometimes  introduced  into 
evening  parties  is,  in  our  o^tiniOD,  very  objectionable.  As  to  Phiebe's 
remark,  that  “  it's  aU  fun,  and  very  enjoyable,”  permit  os  to  say  that 
if  it  be  “enjfyable”  in  “fun,”  it  must  be  far  more  “enjoyable”  in 
earnest,  and  on  this  account  should  be  kept  as  something  sacred  for 
earnest  occasiona 

Tea,  Debobah,  we  are  entirely  of  your  opinion:  it  is  not  only  Ui- 
mannered  but  unkind  to  shun  in  a  mixed  company,  or  anywhere  else, 
a  poor  relation  or  a  humble  friend  who  has  a  claim  to  your  notice.  Do 
yon  recollect  what  the  lordly  and  elegant  Chesterfield  says  on  this 
point?— “I  have  often  wished  an  obscure  acquaintance  absent  fur 
meeting  and  taking  notice  of  me  when  I  was  in  what  I  thought  and 
called  good  company.  I  have  retained  bis  notice  shyly,  awkwardly, 
and  consequently  offensively,  for  fear  of  a  momentary  joke ;  not  eon- 


sidering,  as  I  ought  to  have  done,.that  the  very  people  who  would  have 
joked  on  me  at  first  would  have  esteemed  'me  the  more  for  it  af ter- 
warda”  Thus  it  is  that  a  vast  number  of  peopie  go  through  life  with 
the  morbid  dread  of  sinning  against  the  code  of  fashionable  society. 
To  be,  as  a  girl  would  say,  “just  myselT'  is  something  terrible  in  their 
eyes — the  eyes  of  the  Lady  Grundy  being  upon  them.  Scores  of 
inquirers  seek  advice  scarcely  more  important  than  whether  in 
entering  a  room  they  should  put  their  right  or  left  foot  foremost. 
Books  of  Etiquette  are  of  very  little  use  to  those  who  stand  in  need  of 
the  instruction  they  are  supposed  to  contain.  They  contain  much  that 
is  useless  on  account  of  its  being  so  very  plain  to  common  sense  that 
not  one  in  a  thousand  would  fall  into  the  blunders  to  which  reference 
is  made.  With  regard  to  dinner  etiquette  we  remember  seeing  the 
following  directions: — “Never  use  both  hands  to  convey  anything  to 
the  mouth.*  “Never  put  your  knife  into  the  butter  or  the  salt,  or  your 
spoon  into  the  sugar-bowl"  Who  would  be  likely  to  do  so  ?  Again — 
“  Never  say  or  do  anyth^tg  at  table  that  Is  liable  to  produce  disgust." 
An  excellent  direction,  no  doubt,  but  why  should  it  be  restricted  to 
the  table  ?  In  a  book  especially  written  for  gentlemen  we  remember 
the  foliowring  hints  with  regard  to  conversation: — “Do  not  talk  of 
politics  to  a  journalist,  of  fevers  to  a  physician,  of  stocks  to  a  broker. 
Talk  to  a  mother  about  her  children.  Women  are  never  tired  of 
hearing  of  themselves  and  their  children.”  The  general  direc¬ 
tion  is,  in  our  opinion,  absurdly  overstrained,  but  the  reference 
to  women  is  coarsely  insolent  Imagine  the  effect  of  any  man 
being  guided  in  his  manners  by  so  ill-mannered  a  monitor!  In  a 
book  ostensibly  teaching  the  arts  of  courtship  and  marriage  we  find 
the  following  instruction  to  gentlemen  who  purpose  to  propose : — “  If 
the  young  lady  is  disengaged,  in  all  probability  the  answer  will  be 
favourable,”  Why,  do  girls  stand  on  the  rank  like  cabs  on  a  cabstand 
to  be  hailed  by  the  wife-seeker?  Says  the  young  lady  to  oaped 
“cabby”  in  one  of  poor  Leech's  pictures,  “Are  you  engaged?”  To 
which  cabby  answers,  “  Lor'  bless  you,  miss.  I've  been  married  these 
six  years !”  So,  supposing  the  lady  is  not  engaged,  she  is  expected  to 
say  “Yes!”  But  supposing  her  so  to  answer,  the  rules  of  fashionable 
society  (according  to  the  books)  afford  her  ample  revenge.  Here  are 
directions  for  the  accepted  lover: — “He  must  never  be  out  of  spirits 
but  when  the  fair  one  is  sad— never  animated  but  when  she  is  cheerful ; 
her  slightest  wish  must  be  his  law,  her  most  trifling  wish  the  guiding 
star  of  his  conduct  In  coming  to  her  he  must  show  no  appre¬ 
ciation  of  time,  distance,  or  fatigue.”  Everything  must  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  but  correct  costume  and  graceful  C)  mannera  Even  self-respect 
for  etiquette  requires  that  on  the  wedding  morning  he  should  arrive 
long  before  the  time  he  is  really  wanted  at  the  church,  and  ventilate 
his  bridal  attire  in  the  testry,  to  the  amusement  of  the  church  officials 
and  anybody  who  feels  inclined  to  enjoy  the  joke.  You  may  judge, 
Mabt  Anne,  from  these  expressions  that  we  cannot  recommend  a  good 
manual  of  etiquette.  The  beat  book  is  good  society,  and  if  that  volume 
is  closed  to  you,  all  the  flippant  suggestions  of  the  scribes — many  of 
whom  are  as  ignorant  of  the  actual  usages  of  “  society"  as  they  are  of 
the  manners  and  customsof  the  man  in  the  moon — will  be  of  no  service 
to  you — they  will  be  worse  than  useless. 

Facile  Guides  and  Easy  Digests,  to  whatever  they  apply,  are  for  the 
most  part  impracticable.  The  students  of  self-instructing  French 
manuals  are  not  all  so  bad  as  the  individual  who  pronounced  “  Je  ne 
sais  pas”  “  Jenny  says  pass,”  but  they  are  almost  as  bad.  Emma  and 
Lilt  will  find  it  more  to  their  advantage  to  take  a  few  lessons  from  a 
competent  teacher  than  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  correct  knowledge  of 
the  language  by  the  help  of  books  alone. 

A  Constant  BEAnEs  says  she  has  taught  herself  German  in  six 
months.  Perhaps  sa  We  have  often  met  with  similar  assertions, 
uttered  in  good  faith,  but — it  was  a  language  that  the  natives  found  it 
difficult  to  understand,  and  one  over-confident  scholar  was  much 
aggrieved  by  a  German  waiter— who  had  listened  hopelessly  to  bis 
own  tongue— saying,  “  Spike  the  Engleesh,  if  you  please !” 

But,  as  we  are  reminded  by  Lodisa,  M.  M.,  and  A  New  Sobscuibeb, 
“spiking"  English  is  not  always  easy  to  those  who  would  profess 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  continental  tongnea  A  good  many  tolerably 
well-educated  persons  err  in  the  right  use  of  words  through  want  of 
thought ;  they  adopt  the  language  of  others  without  examination ;  they 
are  careless,  but  may  not  be  ignorant  “  I  seldom  or  ever  sec  her”  is 
a  common  expression,  but  it  is  incorrect;  it  should  be  “seldom  or 
never,”  or  “  seldom  if  ever.”  No  man  is  an  antiiiuarian—be  may  be 
an  antiquarg.  Antiquarian  is  an  adjective.  A  redundancy  of  words 
is  very  common.  “  Ellen  rose  up  and  left  the  room.”  People  do  not 
rise  doan.  “  I  can  do  it  tquallf  as  well  as  he.”  It  must  be  equal  in 
quality  if  done  as  well.  “Who  has  got  my  inkstand?”  instead  of 
“  Who  hat  my  inkstand  ?”  “  Who  again  repeated  the  assertion,”  instead 
of  “  Who  repeated  the  assertion,”  “  My  mother  finds  me  in  money,” 
and  hosts  of  other  small  blunders,  are  perpetually  recurring.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  use  of  worda  Many  of  oifr  everyday 
blunders  originate  in  want  of  preparation.  To  think  twice  before  we 
speak  once  is  an  excellent  recipe  for  the  disease  of  carelessness! 
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CASH’S  CAMBRIC  PRILLING 

Kequires  neither  humming  or  lohipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 

Now  Ready,  cloth  gilt,  price  Ss.  6d., 

MRS.  BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  COOKERY. 

LONDON:  &  0.  BEETON,  24  8,  STRAND,  W.O. 

A  NEW  EDITION,  WITH  MANY  VALUABLE  ADDITIONS. 

In  1  thick  Tol.,  tho  Thirteenth  Edition,  price  163-, 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 

WHIIB  II  MT  WIFI? 

lOBT  NOLAN’S  mother  stood  by  the  side  of  his  bed 
when  he  woke  in  the  morning ;  in  fact,  it  was  her  voice 
saying  “  Digby,  get  np,”  that  ronsed  him. 

He  started  up  on  his  elbow,  and  looked  on  this  apparition 
that  had  never  been  seen  near  his  bedside  since  he  was  a 
baby,  young  and  innocent,  with  amazement 

“  What  is  it,  mother  ?”  he  asked. 

He  did  not  call  her  mother  now  in  sarcasm.  His  usual 
term  of  address  for  her  was  Lady  Nolan,  but  this  morning  he 
called  her  mother  naturally  enough. 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  tell  what  it  is  yet  Digby,  get  up 
at  once.  Dora  isn’t  home.” 

“  Dora  not  home  ?” 

He  would  have  given  much  not  to  have  felt,  or  betrayed, 
rather,  the  intense  agitation  which  brought  thick  drops,  cold 
and  clammy,  upon  his  brow. 

**  No ;  she  has  never  returned.  I  warned  you  last  night ; 
I  warned  yon  in  time.  Tou  might — you  would,  if  yon  had 
been  worthy  the  name  yon  bear — the  name  of  man  even — ^you 
would  have  gone  back  to  look  for  her.  It  is  too  late  now — 
too  late,  too  late.  I  feel  that  there  has  been  a  miserable 
night’s  work.” 

“Tou  are  raving,  Lady  Nolan.  If  Dora  has  not  come  back 
from  GQmonr's,  something  must  have  happened  to  detain  her 
there ;  but  nothing  very  terrible,  I  fancy,  otherwise  we  should 
have  had  notice  of  it.” 

“  Won’t  yon  get  up  and  go  and  look  for  her  ?”  Lady  Nolan 
made  her  request  pleadingly,  almost  humbly. 

“Yes,”  Digby  said,  conquering  his  burning  excitement  with 
difficulty ;  he  would  if  she  would  leave  him  in  peace. 

And  then,  with  much  passionate,  aggravating,  and  sup¬ 
pressed  sobbing.  Lady  Nolan  left  her  son  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  this  journey  in  search  of  his  wife. 

I  think  women  who  weep,  and  pipe,  and  snivel  on  the 
smallest  or  without  the  smallest  provocation  scarcely  realise 
the  aggrieved  anguish  they  inflict  on  the  one  at  whom  they 
weep  and  pipe.  There  is  nothing,  save  a  high-idtohed,  pro¬ 
longed  sigh,  more  ear-wearing  and  spirit  and  temper  wearing 
t^aa  a  loud  showering  down  of  those  briny  drops  which  are 
only  tolerable  in  poetry.  Women  look  intens^  ugly  with 
red  noses,  and  swollen  eyes,  and  empnrjded  cheeks ;  and  their 
Miw  Sbbiss,  Na  4,  Voi.  I. 


voices  grow  guttural  and  gnr^y,  and  their  tout  entemb/e  un¬ 
pleasant  in  the  extreme,  when  their  tears  flow  from  either 
sorrow  or  anger.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  doubly  uneu- 
durable  these  tears,  for  they  are  the  offspring  of  no  generous, 
lofty  rage,  no  high-souled  anger,  bat  of  the  meanest,  most 
tiresome,  wearisome  sulkiness. 

Now  Digby  Nolan  had  no  warm  admiration — I  may  even  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  not  the  slightest  toleration  for 
tears  in  general :  for  his  mother’s  tears  in  particular  he  felt  a 
profound  contempt,  a  thoroughpaced  disgust,  an  unqualifled 
detestation. 

“  Good  Lord !”  he  said  to  himself,  as  she  vanished  like  a 
shower  through  the  door,  “haven’t  they  been  the  running 
accompaniment  to  the  no  end  of  disagreeaUes  she  has  heaped 
upon  me  since  I  was  a  boy  ?  My  mother  howls  whenever  her 
horrid  temper  is  ruffled ;  Aer  tears  mean  nothing.” 

Which  reflection,  by-the-bye^  is  one  that  frequently  occurs 
to  the  majority  of  those  evil-minded  ones  that  don’t  weep,  but 
who  dwell  with  those  who  da 

Nevertheless,  though  he  so  resolutely  declared  to  himself 
that  Aer  tears  meant  nothing,  he  found  himself,  immediately 
after  his  toilette  was  com^deted,  making  his  way  with  hasty 
steps  to  Colonel  Gilmour's  housa 

Even  the  most  admirably-organised  establishments  the 
morning  after  a  party  bear  the  traces  of  what  has  taken  jdace. 
Colonel  Gilmour’s  establishment  was  well  organised,  but  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  footman  who  let  him  in  was  sleepy, 
cross,  and  nnpowdered. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  say  now  he  was  here. 

“Is  Mrs.  Gilmonr  alone?”  he  asked,  thus  delicately,  as 
he  hoped,  paving  the  way  to  the  statement  of  the  fact  of 
Mrs.  Nolan’s  being  with  her  being  made. 

He  was  SAswered  that  neither  of  the  ladies  were  up  yet. 

“Neither  of  the  ladies!  Did  any  stay  from  the  party, 
then?” 

“None,”  the  dilapidated  and  oppressed  with  suppressed 
yawns  replied  distinctly;  and  then  he  added  that  Colonel 
Gilmour  was  in  his  study. 

Captain  Nolan  strode  along  to  the  room  indicated  with  Arm, 
determined  steps,  but  wiHi  a  fearfully  shaken  soul. 

“Would  to  God  I  hadn’t  oome  T  he  muttered.  “  Nemesis, 
though,  Tm  to  hear  thunder  through  him,  I  supposa” 

He  felt  sure  that  she  was  gone ;  he  felt  sure  that  poor  Dora, 
who  had  once  loved  him,  and  whom  he  had  once  loved,  had 
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taken  her  revenge  into  her  own  hands,  and  repaid  his  indif¬ 
ference  bj  dishonouring  him.  He  felt  sure  of  all  this,  and  jret 
he  would  not  accept  the  knowledge  till  it  was  imparted  to 
him  by  Gilmour. 

Colonel  GQmonr  was  in  a  state  of  elderly  beatitude  that 
morning.  Peri  had  been  admitted  on  all  sides,  by  even  his 
cantankerous  old  friends,  to  be  well  worthy  of  Am  tale  he  bad 
implored  her  to  condescend  to  gtaotk  Be  dSd  ih  all  troth 
deem  himself  the  obliged,  10)4  oot  the  oUiging,  party  in  this 
marriage  of  hia  Bat  be  wet  til  the  same  heartfol  of  pride 
to  perceive  thal;  Pdli  levsrsed  the  position  he  would  so 
modestly  ha^  sMigflbd  to  liimseU. 

Peri  freia  the  moment  of  her  marriage  had  made  not  one 
protettsBm  6i  affection  for  hhn.  She  had  refrained  from  the 
aidMAy,  dhildMdy  warm  expresuons  of  loving  regard  that 
she  bad  lavished  upon  him  so  freely  when  they  were  only 
gotbdian  and  ward.  She  had  never  clasped  and  kissed  his 
hand,  hung  upon  his  shoulder,  held  her  beautiful  rosy  month 
up  to  be  kissed  by  him,  siime  the  day  she  bad  sobbed  out 
plaintively,  **  Take  me — the  sooner  the  better.”  But  for  all 
that  she  made  no  outward  signs,  he  was  contented,  for  he 
knew  her  reticence  arose  from  no  chariness  of  real  affection, 
but  rather  from  a  dubiousness  as  to  how  such  a  ready  transfer 
of  loving  attentions  to  himself  from  Digby  Xolan  might  be 
received.  He  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  clearly,  that  though 
Peri  made  no  allusion  to  the  fact  of  its  being  desirable  that 
Ctssar's  wife  should  be  above  suspicion,  she  was  yet  anxious 
to  act  as  the  spirit  of  that  excelleDt  axiom  directed.  He 
knew  that  the  great  object  of  her  young  life  was  to  reward 
and  repay  him  for  his  unselfish,  confiding,  generous  love ;  and 
the  knowledge  that  this  was  her  object  more  than  repaid  him. 

So  his  mind  being  full  of  his  wife,  it  was  not  strange,  but 
only  unfortunate,  that  when  Digby  Xolan  came  in  crestfallen 
and  heart  or  rather  honour-stricken,  the  colonel  should  asso¬ 
ciate  all  words  and  ideas,  whether  good  or  bad,  with  Peri. 
And  Nolan’s  first  words  were — 

“  The  curse  has  come  on  Her  now— she  has  gone  away.” 

He  was  advancing  to  his  old  friend,  holding  out  his  hand 
in  eagerness  to  meet  the  sympathising  grasp  that  would  surely 
be  accorded  to  him  noir — for  the  first  time  since  that  horriUe 
rencontre  at  Dover,  he  was  venturing  to  raise  his  eyes  fully 
to  the  eyes  of  the  colonel — for  the  first  time  since  Peri  had 
been  known  to  him  and  dear  to  him,  his  words  were  designed 
to  express  exactly  what  he  meant,  and  not  to  conceal  it ;  and 
for  all  this  (God  assoil  ns  from  these  unconscious  deceptions 
he  faffed  utterly,  miserably,  hopelessly  in  alL  Failed  in 
meeting  the  sympathising  grasp — faffed  in  gaining  pitying 
for  pleading  glance — ^failed — worst,  most  miserable  failure  of 
all — in  making  his  meaning  clear. 

“My  wife — my  foor  wifeT  was  all  the  response  that 
Colonel  Gilmour  could  make  before  he  fell  down  with  the 
terrible,  dull,  heavy  sound  that  may  betoken  death  or 
i  paralysia 

“  Oh,  Digby  Nolan !  Digby  Nolan !  what  have  you  done  ?” 

The  words  came  from  the  lips  of  Peri,  who  fluttered  into  the 
room  as  Digby,  after  frantically  plying  the  bell,  essayed  to 
raise  the  poor,  blighted  prostrated  form  shot  so  utterly  by 
mistake. 

“  What  have  I  done  ?”  said  Digby,  sitting  down  with  the 
stupor  of  daapair  in  his  eyes  and  bearing.  “  Dome  f  Been  a 
curse  to  him  and  to  you,  and  to  the  poor  woman  who's  left 
me,  and  to  myself,  that’s  alL” 

“  Help  me!  help  me ! — wiH  he  live  after  this  ?  Is  he  faint  7 
—do  you  think  he’s  only  faint,  Digby  7”  And  then  poor  Peri, 
in  her  utter  ignorance  of  illnaes  in  general,  and  this  special 
case  and  its  anteoedenta,  sat  down  and  did  the  worst  thing 
i  she  could  do  as  far  as  the  immediate  restoration,  or  relief 
I  even,  of  her  husband  was  concerned — hugged  him  tightly 
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round  the  neck,  and  pressed  her  face  closely  to  his  insensible, 
pallid  one.  Even  then,  when  his  heart  and  his  mind  were 
tom  and  tortured  by  the  thousand  conflicting  emotions  which 
racked  them,  Digby  felt  as  if  an  extra  turn  of  the  screw  had 
been  q>plied  when  he  saw  the  wife  lavish  caresses  on  the  in- 
sensAtle  form  of  her  husband. 

Dwclbit  WCse  tent  lor,  and  came  and  looked  grave,  and 
stbod  4aCtd4  liktttt,  WiA  kitenso  thought  on  their  brows  and 
their  gloves  held  beUa4  tbciv  Busks  in  the  orthodox  way. 
Th^  dlseussed  the  case  gratsfl^  id  tfce  dark  dining-ro<»n 
also  after  the  manner  of  doetotsf  RMd  £smDy  agreed  in  this 
one  thing,  that  the  illness  was  the  result  af  dome  agonising 
shock. 

“Would  he  ever  get  over  it 7”  Nolan  askod  tremulonsly. 
He  had  compelled  himself  to  remain  quiescent  here  in  Gil- 
mour's  house,  for  be  felt  that  it  would  be  idle  work  to  seek< 
for  tidings  of  the  wife  who  had  left  him.  The  doctors  glanced 
sharply  at  one  another :  they  all  knew  he  was  the  heir,  and 
would  each  have  liked  to  be  the  one  to  give  the  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  of  the  colonel’s  possibly  speedy  demise  to  him. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  colonel  recovered^  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  premature  might  militate  against  the 
chances  of  running  up  future  bills.  So  they  oractffarly  shook 
their  intelligent  beads,  and  observed  that  with  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  there  was  no  saying  what  happy  diange  might  not  be  to 
be  chronicled  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  But  though  they 
repeated,  one  after  another,  that  “  We  shall  soon  be  ourselves 
again — soon  be  quite  right,”  Digby  and  Peri  looked  at  the 
pallid  drawn  face  on  the  pillow,  and  doubted  that  “we” 
should,  and  shed  tears  of  blood  in  their  hearts  for  the  doubt 
and  the  strong  cause  of  it. 

Have  we  not  all  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark  how 
completely  a  grand  sorrow  “  knocks  all  the  nonsense” — to  use 
on  inelegant  but  strikingly  significant  phrasa— out  of  people  ? 
Digby  and  Peri  might  have  been  their  own  grand-parents, 
from  the  entire  absence  of  all  emotions  connected  with  each 
other  which  characterised  their  present  bearing,  thoughts,  and 
feelings.  Digby  quite  simply  and  without  one  pathetic  glance 
told  the  tale  to  the  wife  of  how  his  fatally  loosely  constructed 
speech  had  struck  home  to  her  husband. 

“  You  see  be  thought  I  was  alluding  to  you,”  he  said ;  and 
she  answered,  with  sorrowful,  earnest  quietness,  “  Yes,  I  am 
afraid  be  did.” 

“  He  will  soon  know  better,”  Digby  whispered  comfortingly ; 
and  Mrs.  Tmscott,  snorting  through  her  tears,  echoed  his 
words — 

“He  will  soon  know  better,  to  be  sure  he  will,  my  dear; 
and  then  we  shall — all — be— uggle-guggle.” 

“Supposing  he  never  thould  get  better?”  moaned  poor 
Perl  “  U  he  does  not,”  she  continued,  going  up  and  laying 
her  hand  on  Digby’s  arm,  “  it  would  have  been  better  for  us 
aU — yes,  for  every  one  of  us — if  he  had  not  saved  me  that 
time.” 

“  Peri !” 

“Yea,  far  better:  he  would  not  have  died  then  with  the 
thought  in  his  heart  that  I  was  reeking  with  the  falsest, 
vilest,  meanest,  blackest  ingratitude.  The  worst  he  could 
have  thought  with  reason  and  right  of  me  then  would  have 
been  better  than  the  best  he  could  have  thought  of  me  while 
be  had  time  to  think  to-day.” 

“Law,  dear,  don’t  say  that!”  soothed  Mra  Tmscott;  “it 
was  the  shock-r-tbe  momentary  shock,  you  may  say.  When 
he  gets  better  it  will  be  all  told  out  plainly,  and  then  yon  will 
be  ha]^  and  comfortabls  again.” 

Mrs.  Tmscott  was  a  kindly-natured  woman,  but  her  plati¬ 
tudes  and  maxims  were  awfully  hard  to  endure.  Why  is  it 
that  kindly-natured  people  are  so  invariably  unsympathetic 
in  an  sesthetic  point  of  view? 
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When  Digby  Nolan  left  at  last,  Peri  lat  herself  down  to 
wearily  watch  for  a  glimmer  of  sensibility  to  come  into  the 
face  of  this  man  who  had  taken  her,  without  counting  the 
cost  to  himself,  to  g^uard  and  cherish,  and  who  had  been  made 
to  pay  BO  bitterly  for  his  bargain. 

Her  few  short  months  of  married  life  had  been  passively 
happy.  She  had  stultified  the  old  love,  if  not  completely,  at 
least  as  much  as  an  old  love  ever  is  stultified,  flirtations 
die  out  and  are  buried,  and  new  ones  live  in  their  places ;  bht 
when  a  heart  has  been  given  and  taken,  the  transaction  can 
never  be  perfectly  obliterated  from  the  book  of  life.  But  so 
far  as  the  old  could,  it  had  been  put  out  and  away  from  her 
mind,  and  she  had  prepared  herself  honestly  and  earnestly  to 
do  her  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  Fate  had  called  her. 
She  had  trained  herself  to  look  forward  with  complacency  to 
the  prospect  of  a  long  vista  of  years  passed  in  the  society 
familiarly  of  Colonel  Gilmonr  alone.  The  years  looked  dull 
and  quietly  flat,  but  for  all  that  they  were  like  so  many  well- 
cultivated  flelds  in  a  state  of  preparation  for  good  grain  to 
spring  up.  They  were  “  dull  and  quietly  flat,”  but  they  were 
also  well  hedged  in  from  blights  and  freed  from  creeping 
things.  They  were,  in  fact,  not  lively  to  look  upon,  but 
uncommonly  safe. 

And  this  last  was  a  thing  that  made  Peri — still  smarting 
under  the  mortification  of  a  defeat  in  love,  and  a  baffled  plan, 
and  the  detection  of  a  dangerous  escapade — regard  them  with 
more  than  complacency,  with  trustful  gratitude,  indeed.  She 
got  to  feel  that  no  fatiguing  exercise  of  her  own  strength  of 
will  and  moral  purpose  would  be  requisite  now  he  had  sworn 
to  protect  and  defend  her.  And  she  was  much  obliged  to 
him  for  this  saving  her  all  trouble  on  that  score,  and  for 
many  other  things  besides ;  but  still,  through  it  all,  she  was 
but  pasahrely  happy. 

Take  a  mountain  torrent,  and  bring  all  your  engineering 
faculties  to  bear  upon  turning  it  into  your  garden  quietly : 
you  may  dam  it  up,  and  smooth  its  path,  and  make  all 
smiling  and  fair  around  it,  and  if  it  does  not  burst  its  bonds 
you  may  view  your  face  in  its  limpid  waters,  and  put  your 
little  gold  fish  there  to  play.  But  ’ware  trusting  it  too  much ; 
the  tiniest  crack  in  the  restraining  dam,  and  your  mountain 
torrent  will  re-assert  itself,  and  be  a  limpid  stream  no  more. 

Fortunately  the  crack  never  came  in  the  embankment 
raised  by  the  colonel’s  love  round  Peri.  How  much  longer 
she  would  have  borne  her  passive  happiness  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  We  can  none  of  us  estimate  one  another’s  burdens, 
or  tell  whether  the  last  straw-  is  going  to  be  too  much  for 
endurance  or  not.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  a  state  of 
stagnation  is  hard  to  bear,  and  Peri  was  not  a  woman  to  bear 
a  state  of  Stagnation  for  ever. 

She  sat  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  with  her  little  soft  hand 
pressed  gently  down  upon  his  forehead.  If  his  mind  was  not 
paralysed  as  well  as  his  body,  surely  the  touch  of  that  little 
hand,  so  pregnant  with  feeling  and  sympathy  as  it  was,  wonld 
win  home  to  it  and  make  the  truth  known,  that  she  was  bis 
own  “  proud,  pure  Peri  still.” 

What  a  pity  it  is  that  people  do  not  know  all  the  kind 
things  that  are  thought  of  them  when  they  are  ill  unto  death ! 
Lltfls  ailments  don’t  call  forth  much  kindly  regard;  but 
once  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution,  and  how — according  to 
your  friends — radiantly  your  virtues  shine  forth ! 

Young  Mrs.  Gflmomr  aat  through  all  that  darkened  day, 
never  speaking  save  when  the  doctors  approached  with  con¬ 
ventional  useless  words  of  advice,  or  the  nurse  gave  utterance 
to  some  Gamplsh  and  futile  suggestion,  which  imperatively 
called  for  a  reply;  never  moving,  save  when  the  sufferer 
whose  pallid  brow  her  hand  pressed  shivered  and  seemed  to 
sink  away  from  even  that  gentle  touch ;  sat  there  till  the 
shades  of  night  came  on,  and  shrouded  candles  wore  borne 


about  the  room,  making  ghastliness  still  more  ghastly,  and 
sickness  still  more  sickly;  and  then  Peri  got  off  the  bed,  and, 
furtively  glancing  at  herself  in  the  glass,  she  thought,  **  It 
seems  such  a  little  thing  to  do,  but  it's  all  I  can  do,  and  /  will 
— I  will  wear  a  widow’s  cap,  though  they’re  such  ugly 
things." 

You  see,  I  am  supposed  to  see  partially  into  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  whom  I  attempt  to  describe,  therefore  these 
things  that  they  think  must  be  set  down  in  their  native 
bideonsness,  and  not  polished  up  at  all,  if  I  desire  them  to 
retain  their  realistic  qualities.  It  was  very  wrong,  and 
unheroic,  and  far  from  transcendentally  and  devotedly  con¬ 
jugal  of  Peri,  thinking  of  a  widow’s  cap  in  connection  with 
her  suffering  lord.  Other  people  have  gone  and  done  like¬ 
wise,  mind,  only  their  thoughts  haven’t  been  put  down  in 
black  and  white.  Thoughts  get  differently  worded,  as 
A.  K.  H.  B.  says;  some  people  have  the  art  of  “putting 
things  well ;"  but  the  thoughts— tho  first  thoughts — of  human 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  breasts  of  the  majority. 

Peri  cried,  but — she  couldn’t  help  it,  and,  remember,  th-ls 
marriage  had  been  one  of  the  head,  not  of  the  heart  or  soul — 
the  blanker  the  doctors  looked,  the  more  she  thought  of  what 
a  tribute  she'd  pay  to  his  memory  in  the  depth  of  the  border 
of  her  widow’s  cap. 

Poor  little  thing !— poor  warm-hearted  child ! — she  was  of 
the  stuff  of  which  the  best  and  worst  women  are  made. 

But  presently  these  thoughts  were  put  to  flight,  for  ho 
came  back  from  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death— came 
back  with  a  quick  motion,  and  a  loud  cry  of  “  Where  is  my 
wife  ? — oh,  my  God,  where  is  my  wife  ?” — came  back  but  for 
a  moment,  for  then,  those  words  said,  his  jaws  relaxed,  the 
fatal  rattle  in  the  throat  sounded  its  well-known  warning  to 
the  initiated,  and  Colonel  ^ilmour,  cold  and  dead,  sank  back 
amongst  the  pillows  with  that  last  cry  for  Peri  on  his  lips. 

And  in  early  life  he  had  loved  her  mother,  and  their  lips 
had  met  in  passionate  love.  Times  change !  Ah !  well  that 
we  do  not  know  what  is  in  store  for  us  in  the  way  of  being 
superseded  in  the  breasts  of  those  whom  now  we  adore ;  it 
wonld  strangely  temper  the  adoration  felt  for  them  if  we  did. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

“  What  raptare  wherever  we  roam  4^ 

To  be  sure  to  find  somethlni;  bllssfol  and  dearT' 

Mrs.  TRUSCOTT,  prosaic,  stout  Mrs.  Truscott,  was  in¬ 
valuable  to  Peri  in  these  days,  for  Peri,  her  first  burst 
of  grievous  agony  for  the  death  over,  would,  through  sheer 
%norance,  have  perhaps  laid  herself  open  to  animadversion 
by  reason  of  what  servants  and  other  mischief-makers  are 
wont  to  denominate  “  rare  goings  on.” 

For  instance,  it  did  not  occur  to  the  young  widow  that  she 
would  be  offending  against  the  laws  of  order  and  morality  by 
going  out  when  she  felt  that  fresh  air  wonld  do  her  good. 
It  worried  her  dreadfully  when  Mrs.  Truscott  made  mild  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  what  she  should  do  and  what  avoid ;  but  she 
attended  to  these  suggestions  nevertheless,  though  all  the 
time,  as  she  still  wished  to  taste  of  the  various  forbidden 
fruits,  I  am  not  cleu  that  her  obedience  was  so  meritorious 
a  thing  as  weak-minded  people  generally  believe  it  to  be. 

Wbat  a  trying  thing  an  elderly  woman  with  her  heart  in 
the  right  place,  and  her  head,  so  to  say,  nowhere— her  mind 
choked  up  with  the  conventionalities  of  middle-class  life,  and 
her  appearance  the  reverse  of  prepossessing — is  to  “those 
others”  who  are  full  of  life,  refinement,  errors,  imagination,  and 
good  breeding !  I  conscientiously  believe  that  more  are  startled 
from  the  path  of  right  by  the  unpleasant  moral  signposts  such 
women  make  of  themselves,  than  by  any  natural  inclination 
for  evil.  When  virtue  looks  so  very  unpalatable,  who  con 
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wonder  nt  {he  adrentoroua  tuting  •  little  vice  ?  At  any  rate 
it  most  be  more  piquant,  they  are  apt  to  argue ;  and  we  all 
know,  after  a  long  course  of  boiled  mutton  and  insipid  rice, 
bow  gladly  we  turn  to  the  pungent  curry  or  the  succulent 
ortolan. 

I  find  that  I  am  writing  in  an  apologetic  strain ;  I  feel  that 
I  am  about  to  test  the  sympathies  of  the  most  sympathetic ; 
therefore  I  am  striving  to  *'pnt  things”  to  the  sense  of  justice 
of  my  readers,  as  well  as  to  their  sense  of  right.  One  of  the 
things,  in  fut,  that  Peri  wanted  to  do  before  the  funeral  was 
to  write  and  ask  Digby  Xolan  to  come  and  see  her. 

“  And  why  should  I  not  ?”  she  asked  impetuously,  when 
Mrs.  Tmscott,  with  an  upper  lip  as  long  as  a  day  in  the 
country  in  November,  petitioned  that  this  proposed  deed 
might  not  be  executed — “  why  should  I  not  ?  Who  on  earth," 
she  mentally  added,  “is  there  else  who  can  understand  me  in 
the  least  ?  Besides,  I  want  to  know  whether  his  wife  has  run 
away — the  wicked  creature ! — or  not" 

So,  pnblie  overtnres  being  regarded  as  scandalous,  Mrs.  Gil- 
mour  caused  a  little  note  to  be  surreptitiously  conveyed  to 
Digby  N(.\an — a  little  harmless  note,  containing  these  words 
(a  mere  school-girl’s  attempt  at  initialising) : — “  P.  6.  would 
like  to  see  D.  N.  for  two  minutes." 

He  had  read  that  little  surreptitiously-delivered  note  in  a 
hot  spasm ;  it  revived  a  good  many  of  the  old  feelings;  yet 
for  all  this  (men  are  so  careless),  instead  of  burning  it,  as 
Peri  in  the  solitude  of  her  own  chamber  fondly  hoped  he 
would,  he  put  it  on  one  side  with  a  host  of  bills  and  other 
trifies,  and  foigot  its  existence,  or  rather,  its  possible  resus¬ 
citation  at  the  hands  of  his  valet  in  some  evil  and  unforeseen 
hour. 

Have  yon  ever  through  long  months — years  even — in¬ 
dulged  in  a  dream  that  you  all  along  knew  futile,  false,  and 
fearfully  unreal  ?  Have  yon  suddenly  awoke  and  found,  not 
the  dream  dispelled,  but  realised  to  the  full,  and  been  made 
to  feel  uncommonly  uncomfortable  thereby?  If  you  have 
ever  dreamt  such  a  dream,  and  awoke  to  a  reality  that  is  the 
same,  you  and  you  alone  will  comprehend  the  feelings  that 
nearly  suffocated  Digby  Nolan  when  he  took  the  knowledge 
to  his  heart  that  Peri  was  free  at  last  legally,  and  he  could 
be  so  soon  if  he  elected  to  be  so. 

Still  to  sue  for  a  divorce  from  this  woman  whom  he  had 
loved  long  ago  in  the  old  unimpassioned  days  of  childhood, 
before  the  breath  of  the  royal  kiss  on  which  he  had  pastured 
from  Peri’s  lips  bad  gone  into  his  soul — still,  I  say,  to  sue  for 
a  divorce  from  this  woman,  though  she  had  dishonoured  him 
by  flying  (as  was  soon  painfully  proved  true)  with  his  quon¬ 
dam  friend  De  Laine,  was  a  thing  from  which  he  shrank.  ^ 

His  motives  for  this  shrinking  were,  as  usual,  mixed. 
Once  ventilated  in  a  divorce  court,  to  the  whole  affair,  and 
perhaps  Peri’s  name  too,  would  be  given  a  disgusting  pub¬ 
licity.  He  pictured  his  mother,  for  instance,  cross-examined, 
and  his  penchant  for  Peri  made  to  appear  a  thing  of  provoca¬ 
tion  to  his  wife.  He  pictured  the  colouring  the  witnesses 
De  Laine  would  call  would  throw  over  the  “  affair,"  as  they 
would  call  it,  with  Miss  Stanhope,  before  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan 
bad  been.  He  thought  of  the  possible  shade  that  might  come 
upon  his  well-beloved  Peri — upon  his  benefactor’s  widow — 
through  him,  if  he  did  not  forbear  his  just  claim  to  be  rid  of 
his  false  wife.  And  thinking  this  be  resolved  to  forbear  it. 
He  nude  his  resolution  very  firmly.  Vacillating,  weak,  faulty 
he  had  been ;  for  Peri’s  sake,  for  her  fair  fame  and  name,  be 
would  be  weak,  vacillating,  fenlty  no  longer.  So  instead  of 
obeying  Mrs.  Gilmonr’s  request  with  lover-like  warmth,  be 
hung  fire,  and  wrote  a  cool,  collected,  proper  little  answer, 
which  she  first  read  in  a  rage,  then  tore  into  scraps,  then 
danred  upon,  and  finally  flung  into  the  fire.  Women  detest 
receiving  cool,  collected,  proper  effusions  from  the  men  who 


have  taught  the  blood  to  fly  like  fire  through  their  veins,  and 
made  them  once  upon  a  time  lose  all  knowledge  of  the  fitness 
of  things. 

The  fact  is,  Digby  Nolan  was  suffering  the  first  pangs  of 
self-reproach,  and  they  impaired  his  judgment.  He  could 
not  get  over  the  feeling  that  he  had  been  the  cause  of 
Gilmour’s  death,  of  Dora’s  flight,  of  Peri's  paleness ;  and  he 
tried  to  expiate  these  offences  by  being  more  miserable  than 
there  was  any  occasion  for  him  to  be. 

They  were  uncommon  sensations,  these,  for  the  young 
guardsman  to  experience ;  be  would  have  given  much  to  be  rid 
of  them,  and  to  be  able  to  feel  that  ’twas  fate — a  wayward 
fate  alone — which  had  woven  this  web  of  discord.  He  made 
magnanimous  resolves  about  what  he  would  do  when  the 
will  was  read,  and  his  large  fortune  handed  over  to  him  defi¬ 
nitely.  One  thing  on  which  he  decided  was  the  making  a 
handsome  yearly  allowance  to  Peri,  in  addition  to  everything 
her  husband  might  have  secured  to  her. 

“  She’ll  never  know  that  it’s  I  do  it,"  he  said  to  himself. 
“  rU  say  that  it  was  a  secret  trust  to  me  to  do  it  from  him, 
and  then  she’ll  swallow  her  pride,  and  taka  it  for  the  same 
reason  I  should,  because  his  lightest  with  is  sacred  to  ns 
both — we  both  cut  him  so  horribly.” 

And  then  he  sat  himself  down  to  resolve  that  he  would 
never  take  steps  towards  freeing  himself,  and  to  moralise  on 
the  probabilities  of  some  incipient  disease  developing  itself  in 
Dora’s  constitution,  and  his  so  gaining  liberty  legitimately 
and  nnscandalonsly. 

“  What  may  happen  then,”  he  went  on,  “  I  can’t  be— no 
fellow  can  be — answerable  for." 

Her  advances,  her  small,  timid,  womanly,  unsojdusticated 
advances  were  rejected,  thrown  back  upon  herself ;  she  could 
not  conceal  from  herself  that  they  were  so.  He  did  not  care 
for  her  any  longer,  perhaps ;  he  looked  upon  her  possibly  as 
the  evil  genius  of  his  life,  since  infatuation  for  her  had  caused 
him  to  be  blind  to  those  proceedings  and  temptations  of  his 
wife's,  which,  if  nipped  in  the  bud,  might  never  have  resulted 
in  this  open  disgrace  of  the  elopement.  She  would  tear 
Digby  Nolan — her  old  love,  her  husband’s  heir — out  of  her 
heart  with  decision ;  love  should  no  longer  be  the  lord  of  all ; 
she  would  just  wait  in  town  till  the  will  which  would  put 
him  in  possession  of  everything  should  be  read,  just  wait  to 
know  what  her,  own  income  would  be,  and  then  she  would 
start  off  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  dullest  place,  the  way  to  which 
should  be  elucidated  by  Brad$haw,  It  is  astonishing,  when 
people  are  very  miserable,  and  excited,  and  disappointed,  and 
not  called  upon  to  reduce  on  the  spot  their  plans  to  practice, 
what  abnegation  of  all  things  genial  and  gay  they  impose  on 
themselves,  and  how  unalterable  is  their  determination  to 
get  at  the  root  of  bitterness  as  speedily  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  and  before  the  will  was  read  (for  the  last 
will  and  testament  of  Francis  Gilmour  was  not  to  be  made 
public  for  one  month  after  the  date  of  his  interment),  she 
would  go  down  to  Brompton  Cemetery  and  place  a  wreath  of 
immortelles  on  the  grave  which  contained  the  form  of  her 
guardian,  friend,  husband. 

Brompton  Cemetery  is  not  a  suggestively  romantic  spot;  it 
is  too  square,  too  full  of  badly-designed  monumental  regrets, 
too  treeless,  to  be  conducive  to  much  sentiment.  Had  Gil¬ 
monr’s  tomb  been  under  some  drooping  boughs  through 
which  the  sun  of  the  passionate  south  gleamed  fitfully — had 
it  been  placed  in  a  sequestered  nook,  where  nursemaids  with 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  hoops  and  children  never  came 
— then  Peri  would  probably  have  felt  more  emotion  than  she 
experienced  on  the  present  occasion,  for  we  are  all  of  ns  more 
or  less  the  victims  of  externals. 

Nevertheless,  though  she  did  not  weep  and  wreathe  herself 
about  the  grave  as  she  would  have  done— for  all  her  feelings 
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and  actions  were  violent— had  she  been  mourning  over  the 
resting-place  of  a  lost  love  in  a  romantic  glade,  she  paid  this 
tribute  to  his  memory,  that  her  fresh,  beautiful  young  face 
grew  sadly  pale  and  sorrowful,  and  drooped  with  most  un¬ 
feigned  grief  as  she  stood  there  thinking. 

She  was  alone ;  she  had  eschewed  Mrs.  Tmscott’s  company 
on  some  trivial  pretence,  for  she  was  averse  from  parading  the 
attentions  she  desired  to  lavish  on  her  husband’s  tomb.  She 
had  left  her  carriage  at  the  south  entrance,  and  the  striking 
grace  and  elegance  of  her  appearance  had  attracted  the  ad¬ 
miring  regard,  as  she  walked  up,  of  one  who  still  stood  looking 
at  her  while  she  remained  there,  with  drooping  bead,  thinking. 

The  one  who  watched  her  had  a  sketch-book  in  his  hand, 
but  there  was  no  affectation  of  the  artistic  in  his  appearance. 
He  was  well-dressed,  and  his  beard  was  carefully  pointed ; 
above  all,  he  had  the  hat  of  civilisation  on  his  head  in  place 
of  the  various  substitutes  aspirants  for  R.A.  honours  put 
upon  their  unkempt  locks.  He  was  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  too— a  well-cut,  dark-hned  face,  deep  grey  eyes  shaded 
by  Ushee  soft  and  dark,  and  a  well-knit,  active-looking  figure 
rendered  him  undoubtedly  the  most  pleasing  object  (next  to 
Peri)  in  that  gloomy  place. 

“  By  Jove !"  he  muttered  to  himself,  as  Mrs.  Gilmonr,  after 
gazing  pensively  at  the  g^ve  for  a  long  time,  turned  a  bit 
more  of  her  face  towards  him,  in  eager,  animated  desine  to 
watch  the  evolutions  of  a  sparrow  who  had  been  twittering 
and  performing  a  pat  of  extraordinary  merit  right  in  front  of 
her  for  some  time— “  by  Jove  I  if  shell  only  keep  like  tAat !" 

And  he  proceeded  to  sketch  away  with  velocity. 

But  Peri  did  not  keep  like  that ;  apparently  she  got  tired 
of  ruminating ;  she  beg^  to  feel  that  the  emotions  she  had 
intended  should  overpower  her  here  wouldn’t  como  to  order, 
and  Mrs.  Oilmour  was  not  one  to  act  to  herself ;  so  she  moved 
away  a  step  or  two,  and  looked  at  the  large  cockleshells 
with  which  affection  had  decked  another  grave.  She  started 
from  her  attitude  of  inspection,  though,  in  a  minute,  for  she 
was  addressed  with  emprettemeat  by  a  strange  voice — 

“I  beg  your  pardon;  would  you  for  five  minutes  resume 
the  position  yon  were  in  just  now  ?” 

He  said  it  in  the  simplest  manner  possible ;  in  a  way  that 
was  singpilarly  free  from  idle  gallantry  or  impertinence.  He 
made  her  understand  directly  wAat  he  wanted  by  the  quiet 
earnestness  of  his  tones  and  the  sort  of  introductory  wave  he 
gave  his  sketch-book. 

“  Yon  began — yes,  I  see — to  draw  me,”  Peri  replied ;  “  cer¬ 
tainly  ni  stand  as  I  teat  standing  if  youll  only  tell  me 
how." 

So  he  told  her  "bow,"  and  Peri  stood  while  he  rapidly 
'finished  his  sketch  of  her  figure  and  her  richly  soul-fraught 
face  coming  ont  strongly  with  a  sky  outline  in  the  clear  air. 

'When  he  had  finished  he  neared  her  agpun,  and  thanked 
her  for  her  ready  acquiescence  warmly. 

"  You  can’t  imagine  how  annoying  it  is  to  a  fellow,”  he 
explained,  "  to  have  his  central  fig^nre  move  when  he’s  in  the 
middle  of  filling  it  in.” 

She  laughed  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face,  and  sajd  yes, 
she  could  inoagine  it.  ^ 

"  I  have  been  served  the  trick  several  times,”  he  went  on ; 
"  once  or  twice  before  Fve  tried  melancholy  groups  in  church¬ 
yards.  Generally  people  are  weeping  and  gnashing  their 
teeth  in  such  situations,  and  I  consequently  fight  shy  of 
addressing  them.  I  dislike  public  weepings.” 

"I  do  also,”  said  Peri.  "I  couldn’t  cry  here,  as  you  saw, 
though  some  one  who  was  very  dear  to  me  is  buried  there.” 

She  indicated  Colonel  Gilmonr’s  grave  with  a  gesture  of 
her  little,  well-gloved  hand.  Pretty,  tiny  hands  look  prettier 
and  smaller  than  usual  in  black  kid  gloves,  so  the  stranger 
watched  the  gesture  with  admiring  interest,  and  did  not 


glance  at  the  grave  for  a  minute.  Then  be  said,  after  reading 
the  name  and  age — 

“  Your  father,  I  presume  ?” 

“  No,  my  husband." 

“By  Jove!  I  really  beg  your  pardon,”  he  went  on,  with 
attempted  correction  of  his  hasty  exclamation ;  “  I  ought  to 
beg  a  thousand  pardons,  and  I  do,  for  allowing  my  desire  to 
perfect  my  sketch  to  render  me  oblivions  of  common  polite¬ 
ness,  of  common  good  feeling.” 

“  No,  yon  need  not  apologise ;  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,” 
said  Mrs.  Gilmonr  with  remarkaUe  fervour. 

The  fact  was,  this  stranger  was  just  the  sort  of  man  to 
whom  much  would  be  accorded  by  women ;  besides,  Digby 
Nolan  had  lately  wounded  her  on  various  points,  such  as  in 
love,  pride,  vanity,  Ac. 

There  was  a  pause — rather  an  awkward  thing  at  all  times 
on  the  stage,  when  the  actors  are  young,  handsome,  im¬ 
pressed  with  each  other,  and  of  opposite  sexes;  extremely 
awkward  when,  as  in  the  present  cate,  they  know  that  they 
ought  to  bid  adieu  to  one  another  at  once,  and  yet  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  disinclined  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  The  man — 
extraordinary  to  relate — was  the  first  to  break  the  spell 
silence  was  casting  over  them. 

“Will  you  allow  me  to  give  you  my  card?  You  ought  to 
know  the  name  of  one  whose  selfish  impulse  might  have 
annoyed  yon  very  much,  in  order  that  yon  may  anathematise 
it  by-and-by,  when  even  your  good-nature  feels  outraged  at 
the  impertinence.” 

“  You  make  so  much  of  so  little,”  said  Peri,  blushing  one 
of  the  old  fiery  blushes.  “  I  will  take  your  card — not  for  that 
purpose,  though.” 

She  took  the  card,  and  read  it  with  a  little  startled  ejacu¬ 
lation  of  surprise. 

“  Mr.  Iklarshall  Pierrepoint !”  she  went  on ;  “  is  it  possible 
that  you  are  Lady  Nolan’s  brother,  and  that  you’ve  never 
heard  of  me,  and  that  we  meet  in  this  way  ?  How  strange  I” 

“It  is  possible,  undoubtedly,  for  it  is  so,”  be  answered.  “I 
am  Lady  Nolan’s  brother — do  you  know  her?  And,  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  it  now  appears  to  me,  I  Aave  never  heard  of  you.” 

(Mr.  Marshall  Pierrepoint  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  the 
palace  of  truth  on  the  occasion  of  his  making  this  state¬ 
ment.) 

“  I  don’t  know  Lady  Nolan  myself — my  carriage  is  at  the 
gate ;  won’t  yon  walk  down  and”  (Ob,  Peri !)  “  go  home  with 
me?— but  Sir  Gilbert’s  brother  I  know  very  well.” 

“  Al^  indeed !  the  man  whose  wife  has  lately  gone  off,  after 
‘much  provocation,’  my  sister  says,  with  another  fellow? 
Don’t  know  him  myself — what  sort  of  a  fellow  is  he  ?  The 
baronet  is  not  much,  I  must  say,  though  my  sister  has 
married  him.” 

“  Captain  Nolan  was  a  great  friend  of  my  husband’s — of 
Colonel  Gilmonr’s,”  said  Peri  candidly;  “I  wonder  yon 
haven’t  heard  of  ut  from  the  Gilbert  Nolans  or  the  Miss 
Nolans,  for  Digby  is  so  mixed  up  with  our  name,  through 
being  Colonel  Gilmonr’s  heir,  and  through - ” 

She  stopped  abruptly ;  she  was  going  to  say,  “  and  through 
the  great  intimacy  that  heirship  brought  about;”  but  she 
stopped  abruptly,  for  now,  odd  as  it  speared,  it  seemed  like 
disloyalty  to  Digby  to  speak  of  him  to  Marshall  Pierrepoint. 

He  glanced  keenly  down  at  her  through  his  drooping  lashes 
as  she  walked  along  by  his  side. 

“Unsophisticated  and  remarkably  good-looking,”  he  thought; 
“remarkably  unsuspicious,  too,  which  is  even  more  meri¬ 
torious,  and  not  at  all  disinclined  to  fall  in  love  with  me.  Fll 
make  the  running,  then,  while  Nolan  scruples  about  getting 
divorced,  lest  otherwise  he’ll  be  winning  the  charming 
widow.” 

“  I  think,  after  all,”  sidd  Peri,  with  some  embarrassment. 
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when  she  hftd  seftted  herself  in  her  carriage,  and  while 
Mr.  Pierrepoint’s  logs  were  in  momentary  danger  of  immo¬ 
lation  at  the  wheels  of  it,  by  reason  of  his  recklessly  thrusting 
his  body  in,  and  leaving  his  limbs  to  take  care  of  themselves 
— “  I  think,  after  all,  as  I  only  know  you  in  such  a — that  is, 

I  had  better  not  ask  yon  to  go  back  with  me  to-day.  Call 
some  other  time,  will  you  7' 

And  the  handsome,  dUtingoished-looking,  dark,  interesting 
creature  who  had  pleaded  so  hnmbly  to  “sketch  her,”  promised 
te  call 

CHAPTER  XVin. 

WHEN  THE  WltX  WAS  BEAD. 

E  called !  What  man,  with  nothing  particular  at  the 
time  to  do  or  think  about,  would  not  have  done  the 
same,  when  the  request  to  do  so  was  made  by  a  young, 
pnetty,  charming  woman,  who,  a  widow  already,  would  soon 
be  more  than  suspected,  be  known  to  the  world  as  a  wealthy 
ons  ?  The  fact  was,  Marshall  Pierrepoint,  far  from  not  having 
heard  of  Peri  at  aU,  had  heard  so  much  about  her,  that  he 
had  taken  the  trouble  to  renovate  a  declining  friendship  with 
the  late  Colonel  Gilmour’s  lawyer,  and  from  this  man  (though 
he  thought  that  with  legal  discretion  he  had  said  nothing) 
Marshall  Pierrepoint  had  extracted  much. 

He  called,  and  Mrs.  Gilmour  was  unquestionably  agitatedly 
gratified  at  her  injunction  that  he  should  “  call  soon”  being 
obeyed  to  the  letter.  He  was  very  amusing,  and  he  talked  of 
commonplace  things  in  emotional  tones,  as  men  with  low,  soft, 
thrilling  voices  are  apt  to  do.  He  had  that  knack — it  was 
nothing  more— of  speaking  on  any  given  subject  in  a  way 
that  induced  people  to  imagine  that  was  his  speciality ;  though, 
to  tell  the  truth,  his  interest  in  everything  that  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  concern  himself  was  far  from  being  unfeigned.  But 
a  woman  frequently  loses  judgment  about  the  man  who  asks 
her  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  as  if  his  heart  was  in  the  question. 
Bo  he  put  the  tremolo  stop  on,  and  talked  to  her  touchingly 
of  nothing,  and  Peri  was  agitatedly  happy.  And  in  the 
meantime  Digby  Nolan,  the  unappreciated  martyr,  was 
putting  a  strong  constraint  upon  himself,  and  canonising 
himself  for  his  magnanimity  in  not  bursting  the  bonds  which 
bound  him  to  his  lost  wife,  and  held  him  back  from  his  faith¬ 
ful,  tender  Peri. 

It  is  a  disagreeable  thing  for  a  woman  to  feel  that  her 
heart  is  swerving  from  all  which  that  imperfectly-under¬ 
stood  organ  has  long  held  and  counted  dear.  She  was 
almost  shocked  to  find  one  day,  after  giving  the  subject  due 
consideration,  that  she  was  not  exactly  blighted  by  this  reso¬ 
lution  of  Digby’s  not  to  seek  a  divorce.  “  I  don’t  think  I 
should  like  to  marry  a  divorced  man,  after  all,”  she  said  to 
herself.  “  Whenever  I  felt  angry  with  him  I  should  remember 
that  if  he  hadn’t  been  as  wtak  as  water  he  would  have  married 
me  long  ago  when  I  would  have  done  anything  for  him.  The 
fact  is,  Digby  Nolan  never  aj^reciated  me.” 

But  Marshall  Pierrepoint  did,  that  was  evident ;  he  was  a 
gentleman  with  nothing  to  do  and  less  ^  live  upon,  so  he 
had  naturally  much  time  upon  his  hands,  and  not  too  many 
agreeable  places  at  his  disposal  in  which  to  ^lend  it  His 
sister.  Lady  Nolan,  who  had  a  wide  meed  of  toleration  for 
other  idle,  dissolute,  aristocratic  paupers,  turned  up  her 
virtuous  little  nose  at  him,  and  pronounced  him  a  bad  com¬ 
panion  for  her  feeble  lord.  And  most  of  bis  other  friends 
had  fled  with  the  meagre  fortune  he  had  enjoyed  in  extreme 
youth.  But,  such  as  he  was,  he  was  just  the  sort  of  ms"  to 
please  a  woman’s  taste,  and  minister  by  his  devotion  to  her 
vanity,  for  he  was  handsome,  sympathetic,  refined,  and  a 
social  diplomatist  of  the  highest  order. 

And  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  ministering  to  Peri’s  vanity 


and  pleasing  her  taste.  Mrs.  Truscott  took  him  for  what  he 
was  on  the  surface,  and  welcomed  only  too  heartily  the  man 
that  bad  no  wife  who  came  hovering  about  Peri.  The  fact  is, 
though  strict  propriety  was  invariably  observed  by  Mrs. 
Truscott  remaining  in  the  room  on  the  occasions  of  his  visits, 
the  room  was  large,  and,  Mrs.  Truscott’s  fears  sleeping,  caused 
Mrs.  Truscott  to  perpetrate  the  same  mistake  herself. 

And  so  the  day  for  the  reading  of  the  will  drew  on. 

Marshall  Pierrepoint  was  a  very  passionate,  but  at  the 
same  time  a  very  prudent,  man.  He  did  not  want  to  com¬ 
promise  himself  irrevocably  with  Peri  before  he  knew  how 
things  were  going  to  turn  out,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
earnestly  desired  to  have  some  hold  tqxm  her  in  case 
things  should  turn  out  as  be  imagined  they  would— in 
other  words,  well.  Digby  Nolan  was,  she  thought,  slighting 
her,  and  Marshall  Pierrepoint  was  visibly  adoring  her;  so 
the  end  of  it  was  that  when,  on  the  night  previous  to  the 
reading  of  the  will,  he  sighed  and  seethed  like  a  steam-engine, 
and  finaUy,  after  declaring  that  if  he  stayed  with  her  any 
longer  he  should  beseech  her  to  cast  her  weeds  of  widowhood 
aside  before  custom  would  allow  her  to  do  so,  drew  his  arm 
round  her  and  pressed  her  warmly  to  his  heart.  The  end  of 
it  was  that  he  exactly  achieved  the  end,  as  I  said  before,  he 
bad  all  along  had  in  view — viz.,  he  made  Peri  conscious  that, 
by  suffering  so  much  silently,  she  had  given  him  the  right 
to  claim  her  if  he  would. 

“I  hope  he  isn’t  a  flirt  too,”  she  piteously  thought  when  be 
left  her,  as  be  did  discreetly  at  once,  “  because  after  to-morrow 
I  shall  have  no  home,  and  perhaps  not  much  money,  and  then 
if  he  deserts  me  I  shaU  get  vrretcbed  about  Digby  again.” 

Poor  Peri !  it  is  impossible  for  me,  her  veracious  biographer, 
to  avoid  oocasionally  showing  up  her  weaknesses.  It  was 
her  vanity,  not  her  love,  that  Marshall  Pierrepoint  stirred,  but 
outwardly  the  effect  is  often  the  same. 

She  gave  one  long  deep  sigh  for  the  days  that  were  over, 
and  for  the  love  that  was,  she  thought,  dying  out,  when  she 
went  to  the  solitude  of  her  own  room  that  night,  and  pressed 
her  warm  cheek  upon  the  pillow.  “  After  all — after  aU,”  she 
thought,  “Ae  wouldn't,  after  having  led  me  on  to  show  bow 
much  I  cared  for  him  ;  it’s  making  me  such  a  fool  to  myself. 
I  won’t  any  longer.” 

This  rather  incoherent  setting  forth  of  Peri’s  most  secret 
and  also  rather  incoherent  thoughts  may  serve  to  indicate  to 
the  attentive  reader  the  state  of  her  feelings  on  the  eve  of  a 
crisis  in  her  life.  The  “he”  to  whom  she  alluded  on  the 
night  before  the  will  was  read— the  same  nig^t  another  man 
bad  been  caressing  her — was  Digby  Nolan,  her  husband’s  heir. 

“  Not  take  my  hand,  Digby  ?” 

Mrs.  Gilnoour  contrived  to  be  descending  the  stairs  on  this 
the  morning  of  the  event  at  precisely  the  same  moment  as 
Digby  Nolan  was  crossing  the  hall  from  the  entrance-door  to 
the  Ubrary,  where  the  will  was  to  be  made  public.  There 
was  an  awful  flattery  to  the  man  in  the  way  in  which  she 
cleared  the  last  three  stairs  at  a  bound,  and — all  unmindful  of 
her  trailing  garbs  of  woe — sprang  to  his  side. 

Vr'hat  evil  genius  of  his  life  urged  its  dark  influence  upon 
him  now?  He  little  dreamed  of  the  fierce  war  that  had 
raged  between  pride  and  woimded  love.  He  little  recked 
that  this  was  the  last  flickering  up  of  love  before  its  final 
dissolution.  Her  hand  was  held  out  to  him,  not  with  the 
frank  carelessness  of  warm  friendship,  but  with  the  passionate, 
pleading,  earnest,  trembling,  half-restraint  of  love;  and  he 
took  it  nervously,  and  said — 

“  Mrs.  Gilmour,  you  know  all  1  feel  smd  all  I  would  say. 
Don’t  look  at  me  in  that  way.  Tou  can’t  despise  me  more 
than  1  despise  myself.” 

“  Despise  you,  Captain  Nolan !  Oh,  no !  Ton  are  far  too 
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sensible  and  prudent  for  contempt  to  be  felt  for  yon.  I  was 
despising  myself  at  the  moment.” 

“  For  Grod's  sake,  don’t  say  that,  Pe— Mrs.  Gilmour !  Don’t 
let  your  conscience  be  charged  with  anything - ” 

“Don’t  misunderstand  me,”  she  interrupted  hotly;  “the 
worst  thing  with  which  my  conscience  charges  me  is  the 
having  been  such  an  imbecile  as  to  have  loved  you.  To  save 
my  life  I  wouldn’t  be  more  to  you  than  I  am  now — I  wouldn’t 
— wouldn’t!” 

All  the  wounded  tigress  came  out  as  she  stamped  her  foot 
and  walked  away,  and  he— dreading  that  his  impulse  would 
lead  him  to  break  bis  resolution  of  not  casting  fresh  mire  on 
the  name  of  bis  wife  by  dragging  it  into  a  divorce  court — 
could  only  feebly  follow  and  faintly  expostulate. 

“Peri,"  be  said  in  a  brokenhearted  tone,  “some  day  or 
other  you’ll  do  me  fuller  justice,  when  we  are  both  older,  and 
you — you — are  calmer.” 

Now  no  woman  on  earth  can  stand  being  told  by  the  man 
who  has  led  her  to  the  very  brink  of  love’s  precipice  that 
by-and-by,  when  she  is  old  and  calm,  she  will  thank  him 
very  kindly  for  roughly  pushing  her  back  from  the  dange¬ 
rously  delightful  place.  Ice  put  on  a  blister  will  burn  the 
tender  part  His  words  positively  seared  Peri ;  she  paused 
at  the  door  of  the  room  where  the  lawyer  was  awaiting  her 
advent,  and  sent  these  words  with  penetrating  precision  into 
Digby  Nolan’s  ear  and  heart : — 

“  Yon  mistook  my  overtures  of  friendship.  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  that  I  am  going,  by-and-by — when  it  will  be  proper, 
you  know — to  marry  Mr.  Marshal  Pierrepoint” 

And  she  had  been  his  idol !  What  was  the  fortune  he  was 
going  to  get  nowl 

Few  men  can  listen  with  absolute  composure  to  the  legal 
statement  that  the  fortune  which  they  have  for  a  long  period 
considered  entirely  and  absolutely  their  own  is  not  theirs  at 
all.  Sunk  in  a  sort  of  sick,  apathetic  dismay  as  be  was, 
through  Peri's  unexpected  disclosure,  Digby  Nolan  could  not 
be  said  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  will,  which  left  bim  not  one 
penny  the  richer  for  Colonel  Gilmour’s  patronage,  with  indif¬ 
ference.  A  dreamy  film  of  surprise  overspread  his  tnind  when 
the  lawyer  made  it  evident  through  the  medium  of  techni¬ 
calities — which,  by  reason  of  my  ignorance  of  them,  shall  not 
embellish  these  pages — that  Colonel  Gilmour  bad  after  bis 
marriage  altered  his  will,  leaving  the  whole  of  his  large 
fortune  to  his  wife. 

This  will  had  evidently  been  made  and  signed  in  an  access 
of  anger  against  Digby,  for  there  was  a  codicil,  unsigned, 
unfortunately  for  the  guardsman,  dividing  the  property 
equally  between  his  young  wife  and  his  former  sole  heir. 
And  the  mention  of  Digby  in  this  codicil  was  kind,  even 
affectionate  again,  but  Colonel  Gilmour  bad  delayed  signing 
it  until  another  day,  and  that  other  day  hod  never  come,  and 
Captain  Nolan  was  nowise  the  better  for  it. 

When  he  did  fully  realise  it,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Digby  Nolan  was  glad  that  it  was  so,  but  he  thought  he 
was  glad  that  it  was  so,  and  this  in  the  world  comes  to  much  the 
same  thing.  Perhaps  ho  would  not  have  succeeded  in  giving 
it  up  in  such  an  amiable,  and  affable,  and  well-bred  manner 
to  any  one  but  Peri.  As  it  was,  he  succeeded  in  appearing 
all  these  things ;  and  as  it  is  for  what  we  appear  to  be,  and 
not  for  what  we  are,  that  we  gain  hidos  in  this  world,  the 
seeming  was  as  valuable  as  the  reality  would  have  been. 

lie  went  up  to  Peri  when  a  little  of  the  excitement  had 
been  wafted  away  into  space,  and  said  softly — 

“You  spoke  of  your  ‘conscience’  just  now — you,  who  have 
nothing  on  it.  1  assure  you  mine  is  easier  now  I  find  that  it’s 
all  gone  where  it  ought  to  have  gone,  and  that  I  am  not 
endowed  with  what  I  don’t  deserve.” 

Peri  looked  up  at  him  and  said,  “  Thank  you she  was 


thinking,  “Oh,  you  goose !  Can’t  you  see — can’t  you  feel — 
that  it  might  be  all  yours  still  ?” 

But  he  neither  felt  nor  saw — what  she  wished  him. 
Propitious  fate  still  smiled  on  Marshall  Pierrepont.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  far  as  regards  the  virtne-its-own-reward 
theory,  all  things  seemed  to  go  worse  with  Digby  Nolan  the 
moment  he  commenced  endeavouring  to  act  very  con¬ 
scientiously.  Vi'hat  would  he  gain  by  this  motion  of  his, 
he  began  to  ask  himself  when  he  got  back  to  his  solitary 
home,  and  thought  of  Peri  flashing  out  first  her  love  and  then 
her  defiance  to  him,  as  she  had  done  that  day.  What  would 
bo  gain  but  pitying  contempt  from  that  half  of  the  world  who  | 
would  say  that  he  could  not  free  himself— or  strive  to — from  | 
the  legal  tie  which  held  him,  because  the  chains  of  love  for  I 
his  erring  wife  were  around  his  heart  still,  and  scornful 
censure  from  the  other  half,  who  would  probably  opine  that 
he  did  not  because  he  dared  not  make  efforts  to  escape  from 
the  unholy  bond,  which  had  been  rendered  so  by  whom  ? 

Barren  honour,  indeed  I  The  world,  his  friends.  Peri, 
would  misjudge  him ;  but  now  he  had  spoken  the  word,  and 
even  if  he  would  he  could  not  retract;  he  could  never,  now 
that  he  was  reduced  to  his  normal  state  of  genteel  poverty, 
sue  for  that  which  he  had  rejected  with  decision  when  he 
had  supposed  himself  a  species  of  Rothschild.  The  thing  was 
over  and  past,  and  he  would  strive  to  bury  it  like  a  man.  | 
Marshall  Pierrepoint’s  eyes  and  voice,  and  mellow,  subdued,  ■ 
elegant  ejaculations,  were  all  those  of  a  man  who  is  immensely  | 
surprised  when  he  heard  (from  Peri)  the  wonderful  news. 
Then  he  clouded  liis  eyes  over  till  they  resembled  a  deep  blue  I 
summer  sky  when  a  thunderstorm  is  coming  up,  and  bent 
his  handsome  head  down,  and  dishevelled  with  one  well-  | 
shaped  band  his  short,  dark  curls.  Altogether  his  appearance  j 
was  very  bewitching — quite  that  of  Apollo  in  anguish.  ! 

“  Then  I  must  (God !  it’s  hard  that  a  fellow  should  be  tried  ; 
so !)  release— relinquish  the  claim — release  you,  that  is,  from  I 
he  promise  you  made  before  this  fatal  will  was  read  ?”  I 

“  Did  I  make  any  promise  ?”  said  Peri,  blushing.  “  I  ■ 

thought  it  was  only - ”  ! 

“  Say  no  more.  I  will  never  remind  you  of  it.”  j 

Ho  was  a  very  handsome  man,  and  when  he  looked  ± 
exoltedly  aggrieved.  Peri  was  vanquished. 

“Marshall,  how  can  you  bo  so  cruel?  How  dare  you 
think  mo  so  mean  ns  to  be  altered  by  the  fortune  ?  Every¬ 
body’s  unjust  and  heartless  to  me!  It’s  horrible  to  be  made 
such  a  plaything  of !” 

Even  in  the  heat  of  her  wordy  reproach  to  Marshall  Pierre¬ 
point,  her  heart  was  reproaching  Digby  Nolan  for  that  be  was 
not  there  to  claim  what  out  of  mere  weary  spite  and  stress  of 
circumstances  she  was  ready  to  bestow  upon  this  man  who 
knew  }iow  to  adapt  time  and  place  to  his  service.  But  Digby 
Nolau  was  not  there,  and  was  utterly  ignorant  of  these  loving 
reproaches ;  so  Peri  Gilmour,  when  her  husband,  benefactor, 
and  friend  had  been  dead  a  month,  drifted  into  a  private 
engagement  with  Marshall  Pierrepont,  whom  when  that 
husband  died  she  had  never  seen. 

Mrs.  Gilmour  soon  found  that  her  private  engagement  was 
a  source  of  much  misery  to  her.  He  made  the  privacy  an 
excuse  for  absenting  himself  and  neglecting  her  whenever  be  | 
chose,  and  the  engagement  an  excuse  for  coming  and  boring  j 
ber  when  she  did  not  want  him.  She  had  been  used  to  blind  j 
idolatry  from  the  time  she  had  been  a  little  wilful,  pretty,  { 
petted  child,  and  she  did  not  like,  now  that  she  was  a 
beautiful,  rich,  elegant  woman,  to  bo  treated  with  capricious 
attention  and  careless  affection.  She  shrank  from  the  dis¬ 
covery  as  long  as  she  could,  but  at  last  she  could  not  avoid 
making  it,  and  to  make  it  was  to  notice  it,  that  Marshall 
Pierrepoint,  though  he  was  firmly  resolved  to  marry  her,  was 
not  in  the  least  in  love  with  her. 
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“  The  fact  ia,”  he  aaid,  “  yon  are  tired  of  the  affair  your* 
self ;  it’a  too  tame  for  a  yonng  lady  who  has  been  the  cause  of 
what  is  likely  to  prove  an  exceedingly  exciting  case.” 

“Tired  of  it!  How  can  you  say  so?  You  don’t  give  me 
enough  of  your  company  to  tire  me.” 

“  That's  a  cause  of  complaint  that  shall  soon  be  removed  if 
you  will,”  he  said  earnestly.  “  Marry  me  at  once,  Pori — ^let 

mo  pvo  you  the  protection  of  my  name  and - “  a  home,” 

he  was  going  to  say,  but  he  paused,  remembering  that  it 
would  be  Peri  who  would  give  Atm  the  home. 

“Protection  of  your  name !  What  do  yon  mean  ?” 

“Only  this,  that  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  is  going  to  bring  an 
action  against  her  husband,  and  your  name  may  be  roughly 
handled.” 

“  To  get  a  separation  from  him  ?  Will  she  try  to— will  she 
get  a  separation  from  him  ?” 

“  There's  small  doubt  about  it.” 

Peri  gulped  down  a  sob  of  emotion.  Then  she  said — quite 
humbly  for  her — 

“  Marshall,  I  should  like  our  engagement  to  be  quite  broken 
off  until  we  know  whether  my  name  is  roughly  bandied  or 
not.” 

“Peri,  do  yon  think  I  shall  doubt  yon  for  one  moment? 
The  lightest  assurance  from  yon  would  weigh  more  with  me 
than  the  strongest  evidence  in  your  disfavour.” 

“You  are  very  trustful,”  she  aaid  coldly.  His  words  were 
nobly  kind,  but  they  had  not  even  so  much  as  the  semblance 
of  truth  about  them  to  her  no  longer  darkened  vision. 
“  What  would  yon  say  if  I  told  yon  tbal  once,  after  he  was 
married,  I  was  mad,  and  went  down  to  Dover  with  Digby 
Nolan,  meaning  to  run  quite  away  ?” 

“I  should  not  believe  you;  I  should  treat  it  as  what  it  is — 
the  idle  emanation  of  an  angry,  excited  brain.  Putting  the 
blight  it  would  be  upon  me  out  of  the  question,  for  your  own 
sake,  my  darling  Peri,  do  not  cast  a  fresh  shade  over  your 
name  by  breaking  with  me  now.” 

“  If  I  was  in  begg^ary  and  shame,  would  yon  stand  by  me 
BO  magnanimously  ?”  asked  Peri 

“1  hope  to  Heaven  I  shall  never  be  tried!”  be  answered 
candidly,  for  when  he  could  speak  the  truth  without  injury 
to  himself,  he  spoke  it. 

I 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

“a  8KA1X  AMD  SKCRET  TRAOXDT — NONE  KNEW  HOW  TT  WAS 
WBOOOHT.” 

T  was  true  enough;  there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  it.  Rumour  grew  rife  with  the  subject  of  the 
approaching  action  that  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  was  going  to  bring 
against  her  husband ;  and  Peri  was  more  than  alluded  to  as 
the  cause. 

Poor  Peri  1  she  bad  trodden  such  dangerous  paths,  but  she 
had  never  been  guilty,  and  now  burning  shame  was  to  be 
be^>ed  upon  her  just  as  though  she  bad  erred  to  any  extent 
She  had  not  the  usual  balm  of  the  innocent  to  apply  to  her 
wounded  pride  and  lacerated  soul;  ahe  knew  that  certain 
facts  oould  be  proved  about  her  that  would  throw  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  truth  over  the  vile  accusations  that  ahe  dreaded 
would  be  made.  She  reflected  bow  terribly  appearances  would 
be  against  her  when  the  circumstances  of  that  flight  to  Dover, 
and  her  consequent  hasty  marriage,  came  to  be  made  public, 
as  she  felt  sure  they  would  be  in  some  totally  unforeseen  and 
incomprehensible  manner.  And  then  she  grieved  vrith  a 
greater  anguish  than  she  could  have  felt  for  herself  alone  as 
she  thought  of  how  a  shade,  or  even  the  mist  of  a  moment, 
might  fall  on  the  name  of  the  husband  whom  she  had  never 
loved  with  a  wife’s  love,  but  whom  she  had  worshipped  with 
a  child’s  devotion. 


Through  the  horrible  weeks  that  elapsed  between  the  time 
when  the  tiny  cloud  first  rose  on  her  horison  and  the  case 
being  tried  in  a  public  court  and  daily  reported  with  soul- 
sickening,  penny-a-lining  gusto  while  it  lasted.  Peri  Oilmour 
paid  a  bitter  penalty  for  the  brief  moments  of  reciprocal 
passion  she  had  passed  with  Digby  Nolan. 

She  was  alone  with  her  depressing  sorrow — her  approaching 
public  disgrace  and  downfall,  she  feared  it  would  be,  poor 
child  1  In  no  one  of  her  acutely-sensitive  feelings,  and  fears, 
and  emotions,  could  Mrs.  Truscott  sympathise  in  the  onfy 
way  Peri  could  at  the  time  have  borne  to  be  sympathised 
with.  Mrs.  Truscott  was  good-hearted  and  vary  fond  of  Peri, 
but  she  cried  whenever  the  topic  was  broached,  and  kept  a 
miserable  face  at  all  times,  and  was  generally  down-hearted 
and  disagreeable.  From  a  friend  in  times  of  mental  suffering 
we  want  quick,  unfailing  sympathy,  and  no  implied  censures. 
Mrs.  Truscott  did  not  absolutely  mean  to  censure  poor  Peri 
for  what  was  past  and  no  longer  to  be  helped,  but  she  did, 
nevertheless,  repeat  frequently,  with  gurgling,  maddening 
sighs,  that  “  if  Peri  hadn’t  done  so-and-so — meaning  no  harm, 
yon  know — this  terrible  yoke  wouldn’t  be  placed  upon  her.” 

Sympathy  from  Marshall  Pierrepoint  was  altogether  out  of 
the  question.  He  was  quite  ready  to  give  her  a  lot  of  the 
wordy  kind,  but  she  shrank  from  that,  and  he  had  no  other 
to  offer  her.  He  once  shocked  her  horribly  by  offering  to 
round  and  buy  over  some  of  the  witnesses  that  had  been 
called  on  the  other  side. 

“Those  cads  would  perjure  themselves  to  any  extent  for  a 
pound,”  he  said  carelessly. 

And  Peri  loathed  her  betrothed  for  the  implication.  It 
proved  to  her  plainly  that  his  determination  to  hold  to  her 
through  evil  report  and  good  report  did  not  arise  from  any 
belief  in  her  innocence,  but  from  a  gigantic  faith  in  the 
advantages  of  her  wealth. 

Mrs.  Gilmonr  felt  the  feeling  grow  and  strengthen  in  her 
breast  that  a  future  with  Mr.  Marshall  Pierrepoint,  which  must 
last  while  both  lived,  would  be  a  hard  thing  to  endure.  Sensible 
people  with  well-regulated  minds  are  invariably  intolerant  to 
this  particular  phase  of  feminine  weakness.  “  Wiqf  did  she 
engage  herself  to  him,”  they  ask,  “  if  she  did  not  care  for  him  ? 
There  was  no  motive  for  it ;  she  gained  nothing.” 

An  engagement,  sr  even  a  marriage,  is  often  rushed  into 
by  an  excitable,  imaginative  person,  which  he  or  she  would 
give  the  best  thing  they  have  to  be  freed  from  immediately 
after.  It  is  imbecile  to  ask  “why”  it  is  done.  Some  foolish 
but  irresistible  impnlse  urges  her  to  say  “Yes,”  when, 
thinking  of  it  afterwards  in  cold  Mood,  she  feels  that  every 
pulse  in  her  body  throbs  with  a  passionate  “  No.”  And  then 
it  is  that  the  knowledge  falls  so  cmshingly  on  the  mind  that 
this  must  go  on  with  ever-increasing  weariness  while  both 
the  victims  live. 

To  go  on  day  after  day  in  the  same  dull  treadmill  style  is 
a  thing  that  lethargic  women  who  have  once  loved  their 
lords,  and  after  a  time  transferred  that  love  to  their  offspring, 
can  do  smilingly.  But  clever  women,  who  feel  and  think 
warmly  and  well,  and  who  at  starting  have  not  loved  their 
lorda,  get  to  loathe  them  when  monotony  reig^ns. 

Can  we  not  most  of  us  point  to  such  a  ease  in  our  expe¬ 
rience— the  case  of  an  ardent,  impassioned,  high-sonled  woman, 
bound  by  the  closest  tie  that  can  be  made  on  earth  to  one 
who  is  separated  from  her  as  entirely  as  if  oceans  rolled 
between?  He  may  love  hei^— or  may  think  he  does — he 
may  insist  on  her  constant  companionship  and  bore  her  with 
numberless  small  pettifog^ging  attentions,  from  which  she 
turns  with  an  indignant,  repressed,  anguished  annoyance  that 
he  is  powerless  to  fathom.  He  gives  her  his  name,  and 
encircles  her  with  what  he  considers  his  mighty  protection, 
but  be  no  more  understands  what  it  is  that  brings  that  look 
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of  “gadng  onward"  yearningly  into  her  eyee,  than  the  • 
myriads  who  paused  to  say  it  was  fine,  did  the  glance  into 
futurity  of  Storey’s  Sibyl. 

And  this  was  the  feeling  that  Peri — who  could  think 
reasonably  and  dispassionately  enough  about  things  when  it 
was  too  late  to  help  them — dreaded  would  come  to  reign 
between  the  romantically  handsome,  hut  mentally  practical 
and  intensely  mediocre,  Mr.  Marshall  Pierrepoint  and  her- 
selL 

Ha  was  impatient  to  claim  her — flatteringly  impatient  she 
might  hare  thought  if  she  had  loved  him,  or  felt  that  he 
loved  her — but  she  did  neither ;  her  infatuation  for  the  dark 
blue-eyed  Apollo  was  over,  and  she  only  thought  him  a  merce¬ 
nary  nuisance.  But  he  was  very  impatient  to  bring  the  affair 
to  a  climax,  since  a  disagreeable  scene  had  to  be  gone  through 
before  his  marriage  (he  had  wished  it  to  be  only  ju*t  before), 
and  he  deemed  that  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better  it  would 
be  for  all  parties. 

But  as  Peri  would  not  promise  definitely — in  fact,  she 
pleaded  hard  to  wait  till  the  now  rapidly  approaching  trial 
should  be  past  and  over,  and  the  result  made  public — be 
resolved  to  get  one  incubus  off  his  mind  at  once. 

In  furtherance  of  this  resolve  be  ordered  one  of  Peri's 
saddle-horses,  and  rode  down  to  Richmond,  looking  as  gay 
and  d^boimaire  as  if  be  had  not  been  contemplating  a  great 
cruelty — devising  a  no  common  crime. 

Beautiful  Richmond  looked  specially  fair  that  day,  for 
summer  was  over  everything,  and  the  bloomy  haze  hung  in 
fleecy  softness  everywhere.  It  was  a  day  to  lure  the  most 
determined  indulger  in  the  doke  four  niente  out-of-doors  and 
away  through  green  paths  under  leafy  boughs,  amongst  which 
in  dulcet  sweetness  the  light  breeze  sighed  unwearyingly. 

“  A  day  to  take  baby  out-of-doors  and  roll  him  on  the  gross, 
the  darling,"  thought  a  pretty,  simple-faced  woman  (Owen 
Meredith’s  phrase  for  her  would  be  "primrose- faced;"  and 
I  do  not  know  that  a  better  likeness  could  be  found  for  her 
than  the  timid,  quiet,  delicate  little  harbinger  of  spring), 
over  whose  fair,  smooth,  unwrinkled,  and  not  particnlarly 
thoughtful  brow  some  four  or  five  and  twenty  summers  had 
rolled. 

She  was  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  prettiest  villas  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  and  that  she  may  not  occupy  for  a 
moment  a  doubtful  position,  I  will  introduce  her  at  once  as 
Mrs.  Marshall  Pierrepoint. 

Despite  the  normal  simplicity  of  her  special  style  of  beauty, 
she  was  a  woman  who  would  come  directly  under  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  insolently  pretty.  She  wore  incomprehen¬ 
sible  arrangements  of  lace  on  the  top  of  her  yellow  hair,  and 
blinked  through  half-closed  lids  at  the  world  in  an  nnde- 
flnable  nuuuter,  and  held  her  celestial  little  nose  high  in 
the  air  after  the  manner  of  the  haughty.  But  for  all  that 
she  was  unmistakably  a  very  sweet,  and  engaging,  and  inno¬ 
cent  woman. 

"Your  master  will  be  here  to-day  to  dinner  at  seven,”  she 
said  to  the  servant  who  came  up  in  a  superfluous  way  into 
the  hall  in  order  to  witness  the  exit  of  "  Missus  and  Master 
Marshall,"  and  imprint  upon  the  brow  of  that  youthful  in¬ 
nocent  one  of  those  caresses  fallaciously  supposed  by  elderly 
domestics  to  be  conducive  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  their 
employers’  offspring. 

"  He  baint  been  here  mneh  lately,  mam.” 

"No,  he  has  not,"  said  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  with  a  little  sur¬ 
prised  sir  and  a  small  blush  of  annoyance ;  she  had  been  so 
absorbed  of  late  with  her  child’s  rapidly-developing  beauties 
and  talents  that  she  had  not  missed  her  husband  so  much 
perhaps  as  she  ought  to  have  done. 

She  took  her  boy— a  fine  little  fellow  of  two— and  led  him 
slowly  and  tenderly  out  on  to  the  lawn,  and  then  she  spsead  a 


i  shawl,  and  while  he  half-crawled,  half-trotted  about,  she  sat 
there  silently,  and  watched  him,  and  thought. 

Thought  of  what?  God  help  the  woman  who  sits  and 
watches  the  child  of  her  love,  and  thinks  of  much  contumely 
and  scorn  that  she  has  endured  for  its  father's  sake  while 
that  father  is  absent,  and— she  begins  to  dread — neglecting 
her !  She  thought  of  the  time  long  past,  and  at  rest  now, 
when  she  had  left  her  home  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
dashing  friend  of  the  rector’s  son,  who  had  come  down  and 
wooed  and  won  her,  the  curate’s  daughter.  She  thought  of 
their  hurried  secret  marriage;  of  her  prayers  that  she 
should  be  named  his  wife  by  him  before  the  world ;  of  bis 
refusal  at  first  with  passionate  protestations  and  afterwards 
with  impatience  at  her  carelessness  towards  his  "best  in¬ 
terests,”  be  said,  which  would  be  injured  if  his  family  and 
friends  knew  he  had  made  the  Jiatco  of  marrying  a  pretty 
portionless  girl  on  nothing  a  year.  She  thought  of  how  he 
had  repeatedly  sworn  that  as  soon  as  be  got  the  wonderful 
government  appointment  which  was  to  render  him  indepen¬ 
dent  of  family  interest  and  supervision,  he  would  make  all 
public,  and  clear  her  fame  before  her  family— for,  all  this 
time,  with  woman’s  wonderful,  brave,  loving,  patiently- 
strong  devotion,  she  had  consented  to  lie  under  the  cloud  of 
suspicion  even  to  her  own,  and  bo  thought  not  his  wife.  And 
now,  now,  when  his  brighter  spirits  seemed  to  warrant  the 
supposition  that  a  brighter  future  was  dawning  for  him,  her 
own  servant  noticed  the  fact  of  the  estrangement  she  refused 
to  observe  even  in  the  recesses  of  her  heart. 

"  He  does  not  come  often,  it’s  true  enough,”  she  said  at  last. 
"  He's  wearying  of  his  wife  before  even  he  has  owned  her  as 
such.” 

And  then  she  called  her  child  to  her,  and  decked  him  with 
daisies,  and  pulled  out  the  work  on  his  embroidered  sleeves, 
and  dropped  a  tear  or  two  on  his  forehead  and  kissed  them 
off  again,  and,  with  the  lightness  of  a  fond,  frivolous  nature, 
was  ready  to  smile  beamingly  on  Marshall  Pierrepoint  when 
he  rode  up  to  the  door. 

Few  human  beings  are  absolutely  without  feeling.  I  bold 
that  every  one  who  wittingly  errs  is  sorry  for  it  in  some 
deg^ree.  The  wrong-doer  may  not  howl  and  wail  aloud  in  the 
public  places  of  the  world  that  he  is  a  miserable  sinner,  but 
assuredly  not  the  less  if  he  U  one  does  he  know  himself  to  be 
so,  and  to  a  certain  extent  repent  him  of  bis  misdeeds. 

Marshall  Pierrepoint  usually  adhered  to  that  line  of  conduct 
to  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  To-day  he  had  resolved 
upon,  ere  nightfall,  bitterly  wringing  the  heart  of  this  trusting, 
loving  woman,  who  came  to  meet  him  with  a  smile  on  her  lip 
and  their  child  in  her  arms.  But  not  the  leas,  though  his 
determination  never  wavered,  did  his  hand  shake  as  be  passed 
it  round  her,  and  his  lip  trembled  as  be  pressed  it  to  hers. 

“You’ve  not  been  down  for  ever  so  many  da3rs,  Marshall ! 
What  a  shame  I  Never  mind,  though ;  I  wont  scold  you  now 
you  are  come,  you  dear  old  boy.  Isn't  baby  grown  7” 

"Oh,  astonishingly,”  said  Marshall  absently;  "looks  rather 
delicate,  though,  don’t  yon  think  ?” 

"Delicate,  Marshall?” 

She  turned  the  child’s  fairy,  rosy,  bright  face  up  towards 
his  father  in  refutation  of  the  aspersion  cast  on  his  health, 
and  the  refutation  was  complete. 

"I  thought  perhaps,”  he  began  hesitatingly,  "that  yon 
might  like  to  go  into  the  country,  quite  away  in  the  country, 
for  a  year — eh !  what  do  yon  say  ?  ' 

"  Anywhere  with  you,  Marshall ;  one  place  is  as  good  as 
another,  for  yon  know,”  she  continued,  blushing  and  laughing, 
"that  I  being  under  this  temporary  cloud  see  nothing  of 
society.  Oh,  Marshall,  when  will  yon  dare  to  take  me  out  of 
the  shade  ?” 

She  asked  it  with  a  woman’s  irrepressible  desire  to  be 
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righted  in  the  eye*  of  the  scomfol  world — with  a  mother's 
wild  yearning  to  be  justified  before  her  child  shall  learn  to 
deem  her  other  than  every  child  would  hare  its  mother,  and 
yet  with  a  humility  that  should  have  deeply  touched  the  man 
she  loved  and  who  loved  her. 

“Look  here,  Gerty,”  he  said,  bending  down  and  kissing  the 
child  she  held  in  her  arms;  “take  this  little  fellow  in  and 
then  come  back  to  me — Fve  something  to  say  to  you.” 

Mrs.  Marshall  Pierrepoint  moved  slowly  and  rather  sadly 
away  into  the  house.  She  felt  dispirited  at  his  ignoring  her 
gentle  protest  against  further  concealment,  hut  she  bad  no 
thought,  and  therefore  no  dread,  of  the  horrible  thing  that 
was  to  be  said  to  her. 

“What  a  nice  horse  yon  came  down  on,  Marshall  dear!” 
she  said  softly  when  she  rejoined  him,  and  as  she  spoke  she 
slipped  her  hand  in  under  his  arm  and  clasped  her  long  white 
fingers  caressingly  over  it  in  the  way  a  woman  does  wLen  she 
loves  a  man  and  dares  to  show  it.  Peri's  little  hands  were 
brown  in  comparison,  he  thought  discontentedly,  and  at  any 
rate  they  would  never  cling  round  him  thus  lovingly.  And 
as  he  thought  this  again  his  heart  smote  him  with  a  sharpi 
keen  pain. 

“Is  it  your  own  or  a  friend's,  or  have  you  hired  it,”  she 
went  on. 

“  Hired  it !  that’s  just  like  a  woman ;  a  racer  or  a  rocking- 
horse  it’s  all  the  same.  Why,  my  dear  Gertrude,  even  you 
might  know  that  that  horse  wasn’t  a  hack.” 

“I  am  very  ignorant  about  horses,  Marshall;  but  never 
mind,  dear,  tell  me  now  what  I  asked  you  before  you  sent 
baby  in;  when  shall  we  live  together?  when  will  you  tell 
your  friends  that  I  am  your  wife  ?” 

“  You  have  asked  me  these  questions  hundreds  of  times, 
Gerty.” 

He  was  cool,  cruelly  cool,  she  thought,  and  she  answered 
spiritedly — 

“  I  know  it,  and  yon  have  always  put  me  off.” 

“  Because  I  was  unwilling  to  pain  you  while  there  was  no 
occasion  for  it.  I  have  deceived  you — you  may  curse  me  for 
it,  but  that  will  not  alter  facts.” 

“  Deceived  me  ?”  she  repeated  in  a  dazed  manner,  and 
involuntarily  she  tightened  her  clasp  on  his  arm.  “  Deceived 
me,  Marshall?  How?” 

“  Our  union  must  end  at  once,  for  your  sake,  Gerty.  I  was 
a  villain,  and  the  marriage  was  a  mock  one.  I  won’t  blight 
you  further  by  keeping  yon  with  me.” 

She  staggered  back  a  few  steps,  and  then,  white  and  rigid, 
she  stood  and  faced  him.  Twice  she  tried  to  speak  and  twice 
her  lips  failed  her,  but  the  third  effort  brought  forth  these 
words: — 

“  I  won’t  curse  yon — I  am  at  your  mercy.  I  have  no  redress, 
for  you  took  the  certificate  from  me ;  but  you  won’t  blast  me 
and  the  child  ?" 

“  I  told  you,”  ho  said  in  his  most  dulcet  tones — the  icy-souled 
villain ! — “  that  we  must  part” 

“  Are  you  going  to  be  such  a  devil  to  me  ?”  she  asked  in  a 
sudden  frenzy  of  passion.  “Are  you?  can  yon  be?  I  loved 
you  so ;  you  took  me  away  from  a  home  I  have  neglected  lor 
years,  and  dare  not  face  now.  Why  did  you  do  it  ?” 

“I  was  wrong,  Gerty,  sinfully  wrong,  but  love  for  you 
made  me  so,  and  now  circumstances  compel  me  to  seem  crueL’’ 

“Cruel !  it’s  worse  than  that,”  she  sobbed,  “for  I  am  your 
wife;  it  was  no  false  marriage— I  can  stake  my  soul  on  that, 
but  I've  no  power  to  prove  it  Oh  I  who  will  help  me,  who 
will  help  me?" 

Her  passionate  utterance,  her  writhing  agony,  did  these 
proceed,  he  asked  himself,  from  great  love  for  him  or  from 
great  horror  of  the  shame  that  would  cover  her  bright  head 
— from  her  virtuous  womanly  sense  of  degradation  ?  He  did 


not  know  ;  she  had  been  bis  wife  for  three  years,  but  he  was 
not  quite  competent  to  fathom  such  a  nature  as  hers. 

“  I  am  so  poor,  so  harassed  for  money,  Gerty,”  ho  said 
presently ;  “  I  have  only  one  way  of  getting  it.” 

She  looked  up  wildly. 

“  You  don’t  mean  that  you  are  so  false — so  false  ?” 

“  As  how  ?” 

“As  to  perjure  your  soul  before  God  by  marrying  another 
woman  ?” 

“I  must,  Gerty;  I  don’t  love  her,”  he  continued  eagerly. 
The  fool !  he  thought  that  she  still  retained  respect  enough 
for  him  to  be  jealous. 

Gertrude  pressed  her  hands  tightly  together  and  muttered 
something.  He  could  not  hear  her  words,  and  thought  they 
were  a  protest.  They  were  not ;  she  was  only  saying — 

“  My  poor  child !” 

“  Can  you  not  bear  to  part  with  me,  Gerty  ?”  he  said,  laying 
hia  hand  on  hers.  “  I  have  bitterly  ill-used  you,  I  know ; 
forgive  that,  and  remember  that,  if  you  please,  you  can 
command  my  love  still.  I  have  none  to  give  the  woman  I  am 
going  to  marry.” 

She  raised  her  fragile,  delicate  hand,  and  struck  his  away. 

“You  fallen  wretch!”  she  said,  “you  double-dyed,  cowardly 
wretch !  how  degraded  you  must  be  when  j  ou  can  make 
a  shameful  proposition  to  your  wife !  for,  if  there’s  truth  in 
Heaven,  I  am  your  wife,  and  some  day  I’ll  prove  it.” 

She  turned  to  leave  him  with  these  words,  and  he  stood 
watching  her,  dumbfonndered,  till  she  passed  through  the 
doorway  into  the  halL  Then  he  heaved  a  huge  sigh,  and 
went  round  to  the  little  stable  to  get  Peri  Gilmour’s  horse. 

“By  Jove!”  he  thought  as  he  rode  away,  “/loio  she  rattled 
off  those  epithets !  I  didn’t  think  the  white  mouse  had  it  in 
her.  If  Mrs.  Gilmour  keeps  her  head  clear  of  the  noose, 
after  all,  I  am  done  on  both  sides.” 

Gertrude’s  last  threat  of  some  day  or  other  proving  herself 
to  be  that  unenviable  thing  his  wife,  he  treated  as  altogether 
futile,  and  undeserving  of  the  slightest  consideration. 

“I’ve  got  the  certificate  in  my  own  possession  safe  enough,” 
he  thought,  “  and  the  poor  child  knows  little  enough  about 
where  she  was  married,  or  who  married  her.” 

- ♦ - 

WHAT  WE  HAVE  LOST  IN*  LITERATURE. 

HE  gains  in  literature  have  been  so  great  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  or  a  little  more  that  we  can  afford 
to  spgak  of  the  losses ;  and,  indeed,  it  may,  perhaps,  do  some 
good  to  both  writers  and  readers  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
of  there  having  been  some  losses,  and  not  keep  our  observation 
fixed  only  on  the  profit  side  of  the  ledger.  To  go  no  farther 
than  the  regions  of  fiction,  there  are  many  things  which  must 
be  missed  out  of  the  writings,  whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  of 
story-tellers  of  the  present  day — things  which  can  be  badly 
spared,  and  still  more  badly  supplied  by  a  substitute.  There 
are  many,  too,  which  no  one  is  sorry  to  lose.  Among  others, 
the  Muse  has  fortunately  resigned  or  been  deprived  of  her 
place  in  modem  poetry.  At  what  exact  period  the  last 
flutter  of  her  classic  drapery  disappeared  from  mortal  ken 
does  not  matter ;  even  at  the  risk  of  crinoline  being  established 
“in  perpetuity,”  no  one  wants  to  see  her  back  again.  The 
lyre  also  and  the  lute  are  gone.  Possibly,  like  modem 
London  furniture,  they  had  begun  to  be  made  of  such  fragile 
materials  and  workmanship  that  they  could  not  stand  the 
assaults  of  modem  bards — though,  by  the  way,  the  bards 
themselves  have  vanished.  Poets  are  now  sensible  gentle¬ 
men,  who,  instead  of  bestriding  Pegasus,  “  take”  a  hansom  or 
an  omnibus  if  they  cannot  afford  a  carriage ;  who  can  talk 
rational  prose ;  who  know  the  state  of  the  money  market,  can 
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inToat  their  capital  to  advantage,  indite  their  “atraiqs”  in 
comfortable  libraries  or  studies,  instead  of  in  woodlands  or  on 
mountain  sides ;  and  can  make  a  prudent  bargain  with  their 
publishers.  They  write  by  gaslight,  too,  and  are  as  glad  as 
their  readers  to  be  rid  of  the  “  midnight  taper.”  All  these 
can  be  well  spared,  but  there  are  wants  which  are  felt  A 
very  clever  writer,  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins,  has  drawn  attention 
to  some  of  them  in  his  MisceUanies,  and  certainly  most 
people  will  agree  with  him  that,  although  the  pretty  piece  of 
sighing  or  simpering  insipidity  in  white  muslin  who  too  often 
represented  the  heroine  of  a  novel  some  time  ago  can  be 
cheerfully  dispensed  with,  yet  her  place  is  but  ill  supplied  by 
“that  faultless  monster  that  the  world  ne’er  saw”  in  which 
some  novelists  at  present  delight ;  and  that  if  the  handsome, 
well-grown  animal,  with  equal  personal  strength  and  superior 
personal  courage  to  his  compeers,  who  had  little  money,  less 
wit,  and  least  of  all  of  morality,  is  a  hero  not  suited  to  modem 
principles  or  modem  taste,  still  his  substitutes  have  not  yet  been 
produced  invariably  of  the  right  quality.  For  all  heroes  and 
heroines  formerly  did  not  belong  to  these  types  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  we  miss  the  bright,  happy,  intelli¬ 
gent  girls,  neither  much  wiser  nor  wittier  than  their  sisters 
or  companions,  but  wise  enough  to  have  a  voice  at  the  fireside 
councils,  and  witty  enough  to  assist  in  the  fireside  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

We  miss,  too,  the  brave,  honest,  well-educated  gentlemen, 
with  sense  and  courage  enough  to  carry  them  respectably 
and  honourably  through  life,  but  with  no  pretension  to  un¬ 
deviating  wisdom  or  unfailing  stoicism.  Our  heroines  are 
now  the  irresistible  “fairies”  or  “ pets,”  who  dance  through 
life  as  they  dance  into  a  room,  sacrificing  everybody  and 
everything  to  their  whims,  and  the  devoted  and  strong- 
minded  elder  sisters  and  cousins  who  sacrifice  themselves, 
and  sometimes  other  people,  to  these  “fairies”  and  “pets.” 
Our  heroes  are  prigs  with  budding  moustache,  who  snub 
and  lecture  the  pets  into  a  proper  affection  and  respect  for 
their  august  selves,  and  “lay  down  the  law”  to  their  elders  in 
a  manner  which,  if  it  were  attempted  in  real  life,  would 
infallibly  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  the  prigs  from  the  home 
society  of  the  “  fairies.” 

One  feels,  while  the  new  novel  is  lying  yet  uncut,  that  it 
would  be  pleasant  to  anticipate  a  meeting  with  some  one 
like  our  old  favourites — with  a  young  lady  who  is  not  a  sprite 
or  a  sylph,  who  sometimes  walk*  into  a  room,  and  occasionally 
says  a  sensible  word ;  or  one  who  is  not  a  sage  in  petticoats, 
and  now  and  then  says  a  foolish  thing.  Wo  want  a  woman  who 
does  not  wish  her  lover  to  bo  her  “master,”  and  won’t  always 
allow  him  to  be  so;  and  we  want  a  woman  who  is  not  ready 
to  give  up  her  intended  husband,  and  outrage  the  affection  of 
the  man  she  loves,  because  the  “  fairy”  pouts  and  cries.  Where 
is  dear  “  Emma  Woodhouse,”  sensible,  clever,  accomplished, 
kind,  and  generous ;  yet  capable  of  playing  the  fool  in  a  flir¬ 
tation  with  a  fascinating  Mr  Frank  Churchill,  of  being 
jealous  of  Jane  Fairfax’s  superior  attainments,  of  quarrelling 
with  Mr.  Knightley  when  he  lectures  her,  because  she 
knows  she  is  in  the  wrong,  of  trying  to  make  up  a  match 
for  her  friend,  of  hating  the  odious  Mrs.  Elton,  and  changing 
her  opinion  of  Mr.  Elton  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
did  not  marry  her  friend  ?  Where  is  “  Mr.  Frank  Churchill,” 
who  can  amuse  himself  by  mystifying  the  gossips  of  a  country 
village  i  and  who,  when  the  woman  he  loves  is  even  vnrecuon- 
abiy  angry  at  his  nonsense,  can  be  heartily  frightened  and 
sincerely  penitent,  instead  of  scolding  her  into  submission  ? 
We  want  young  gentlemen  who  do  not  know  everything 
under  the  sun ;  who,  “  though  well  bom  and  bred,”  some¬ 
times  “grow  tired  of  scientifio  conversation;”  who,  though 
wise,  can  sometimes  make  a  blunder,  though  firm  can  yield 
sow  and  then;  who  can  commit  a  folly  and  laugh  at  it. 


Where  is  gallant,  blundering  Hector  McIntyre,  who  can  get 
worsted  in  an  encounter  with  a  seal  (the  assault  of  a  dragon 
could  not  excite  any  fear  for  one  of  our  modern  heroes,  they 
are  so  certain  to  come  off  victorious),-  who  is  not  proof  against 
qtiizzing  on  the  subject  of  his  defeat  by  the  phoca,  who  is  so 
irrationally  jealous  of  the  fame  of  his  Highland  aneestors,  and 
so  uncritically  tenacious  of  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  yet  can 
be  equal  to  the  occasion  of  an  apprehended  foreign  invasion, 
and  prove  himself  a  brave  gentleman  and  a  cool  and  steady 
soldier  ? 

We  also  want  lovable  middle-aged  or  elderly  women. 
What  has  become  of  them — of  those  coAely,  gracious  ma¬ 
trons?  They  have  disappeared  altogether.  We  have  only 
ill-favoured  hags — furies  on  the  domestic  hearth,  and  Bellonas 
in  the  social  circle.  Where  are  the  stately,  blooming  dames, 
past  youthful  sentiment,  but  not  past  human  feeling ;  a  little 
given  to  “  management,”  but  not  cunning,  selfish  schemers, 
not  always  inclined  to  pay  proper  deference  to  male  authority, 
yet  who  “  would  be  calm  if  men  would  wait  awhile ;”  who 
“knew  their  duty,  and  who  loved  their  way,”  yet  of  whom 
“  all  their  friends  confessed,”  “  Give  them  their  way,  and  they 
would  taite  the  best  ?”  YThere  is  Mrs.  Primrose  with  her 
capital  plan  for  taking  all  her  family  to  church  “genteelly” 
on  two  horses;  or  her  happy  contrivance  for  hastening  a 
lover’s  proposal  by  praising  her  daughter’s  manufacture  of 
tea-cakes  and  gooseberry-wine;  whose  anger  her  husband 
was  sometimes  obliged  to  anticipate  by  “  first  falling  into  a 
passion  himself,”  and  who  yet  comes  “  out  so  strong”  as  a 
Christian  woman,  wife,  and  mother  when  she  reaches  him  his 
Bible  instead  of  his  pistols,  and  bids  him  “  read  their  sorrows 
into  patience?”  Where  is  worthy  Mrs.  Musgrove,  who  could 
talk  of  liking  “  a  little  quiet  cheerfulness  at  home”  while  her 
noisy  boys  from  school  were  making  so  much  uproar  that  her 
visitors  could  not  hoar  themselves  speak ;  who,  when  a  friend 
said  the  Bermudas  were  not  “  called  the  West  Indies,”  was 
silent  because  “  she  could  not  accuse  herself  of  ever  having 
called  them  anything  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life  ?”  And 
where  is  jolly,  vulgar  Mrs.  Jennings,  who  prescribed  her 
“delicious  old  Constontia,”  which  had  been  so  efficacions  in 
her  husband’s  attacks  of  gout,  as  a  cure  for  a  young  lady’s 
blighted  affections,  and  offered  the  substantial  consolation  of 
free  board  and  lodging  to  a  young  gentleman  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances,  because  he  had  been  discarded  by  his  friends, 
and  it  was  not  “  fit  that  he  should  be  living  about  at  hotels 
at  his  own  expense  ?” 

Where  are  our  kind,  cheery  spinsters;  prim  yet  fussy, 
prosy,  gossiping,  credulons,  ignorant,  unreasoning,  but  good- 
natured,  pious,  independent,  and  charitable ;  a  little  worldly, 
but  very  generous;  slightly  narrow-minded,  but  altogether 
large-hearted?  They  are  missed  most  of  all.  A  single  speci¬ 
men  would  be  a  boon.  One  dear  old  maid  of  the  nearly- 
forgotten  type-— one  of  whom  yon  might  imagine  that  she 
would  have  married  if  she  could,  and  would  not  bo  ashamed 
to  tell  you  so,  if  you  could  get  your  feet  ,/n  the  fender  at  the 
other  side  of  her  well-arranged  fireplace,  with  a  sally-lnnn 
and  a  pot  <Tf  scientifically-brewed  hyson  between  you — one 
who  does  not  go  about  instructing  all  the  young  wives  of  her 
acquaintance  in  their  wifely  or  maternal  duties,  and  relating 
the  history  of  her  own  high-minded  resignation  of  her  lover 
to  a  frivolous  little  beauty  whom  he  scarcely  loved,  and  did 
not  at  all  respect,  and  who  is  now  breaking  his  temper,  if  not 
his  heart,  by  her  levity  and  extravagance— one  who  believes 
equally  in  Dr.  Watts  and  the  Church  catechism,  and  does  not 
at  all  try  to  reconcile  them,  nor  is  much  concerned  about 
“  women’s  rights,”  nor  particularly  learned  in  political  eco¬ 
nomy,  nor  well  up  in  statistics,  who  cannot  even  dress  a  baby 
or  make  candle  better  than  the  monthly  nurse,  nor  regulate 
a  household  better  than  her  married  sister,  and  who  is  capable 
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of  coiuidering  the  satm  pincnahion,  with  “Welcome,  little 
stranger, ”  in  bright  pina  on  the  top,  an  appropriate  preaent  on 
the  arriral  of  her  married  nieoe’a  firstborn.  Yes,  with  all  her 
incapacity  lor  being  either  a  domestic  or  social  Lycurgos, 
who  would  not  be  glad  to  see  her  back  a(pun,  instead  of  those 
“  snperior”  specimens  of  spinsterhood  who  are  at  present  the 
most  cmshing  bores  of  modem  fiction?  Where  is  darling 
old  Miss  “  Becky  Dnguid,”  who  does  not  tire  of  trotting  about 
on  a  commission  to  get  her  friend’s  gown  dyed  of  that  shade 
of  green  which  is  “  as  much  off  the  bottle  and  on  the  grass” 
as  possible ;  nor  lecture  her  friend  on  her  indecision  in  pre¬ 
ferring  a  turban  after  she  had  ordered  a  cap ;  nor  administer 
a  reproof  to  her  when  she  declines  a  party  because  a  child  is 
fractious,  but  cheerfully  goes  iu  her  stead,  though  neither 
expected  to  nor  attired  for  it  ?  Where  is  “  Molly  Macauly,” 
the  constant  butt  of  the  laird’s  ridicule,  and  victim  of  his  ill- 
temper,  who  makes  her  humble  dependence  sublime  by  her 
faith,  and  constancy,  and  devotion;  whose  submission  to 
caprice  and  peevishness  was  not  servility,  but  a  loyalty  grand 
in  its  unwavering  steadiness?  Where  is  delightful  Miss 
Bates,  who  could  enjoy  the  triumph  of  being  the  first  to  hear 
and  tell  of  the  rector’s  marriage ;  who  could  excite  Mr.  Wood- 
house’s  fears  for  her  digestion  by  acknowledging  to  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  roast  pork ;  who  could  be  gratified  by  perceiving 
her  niece’s  hair  to  be  the  best  dressed  of  any  lady's  in  the 
room ;  who  could  “thank  God”  that  her  “petticoats  wore  very 
well who  was  so  easily  got  out  of  the  way  when  her  niece’s 
lover  wanted  to  get  a  few  minutes’  conversation  with  his  in¬ 
tended,  and  never  suspected  his  ruse,  but  believed  he  had 
spent  the  whole  time  of  her  absence  in  mending  the  deaf 
grandmother’s  spectacles  ? 

Ah !  precious  old  friends,  with  whom  we  have  lived,  and 
laughed,  and  cried,  it  is  hard  to  take  the  impossible  patterns 
of  learning  and  wisdom  now  presented  to  ns  as  substitutes 
for  yon.  And  Miss  Griselda  Oldbnck,  too,  the  very  princess 
of  old  maidens — but  the  recollection  of  her  name  brings  ns  to 
her  brother,  the  prince  of  old  bachelors,  and  we  have  to  ask 
what  has  become  of  those  witty,  well-bred,  cynical,  precise, 
worldly  celibates,  with  their  formal,  old-fashioned  politeness, 
their  shrewd  good  sense,  their  parsimonious  frugality,  and  the 
vein  of  generosity,  simplicity,  and  chivalric  tenderness  under¬ 
lying  all  these  ?  Tmly,  the  club-frequenting  old  sensualists 
— ogling  for  a  bow  and  angling  for  a  dinner ;  cringing  to  “  my 
lady”  for  a  seat  in  her  opera-box,  and  to  “  my  lord”  for  a  seat 
at  bis  table ;  taking  note  of  the  hostess’s  manner  and  the 
host’s  wines,  in  order  to  be  able  to  hint  that  the  former  is  no 
better  than  she  should  be,  and  that  the  latter  has  irretrievably 
dipped  hie  estate— repay  us  but  badly  for  the  loss  of  these. 
The  latter  may  be  as  true  to  nature  as  the  former ;  but  we 
are  glad  to  believe,  and  we  have  good  reason  for  believing, 
that  they  have  not  quite  yet  usurped  the  place  of  the 
others  in  real  life.  Major  Pendennis  may  be  a  fact;  but 
Jonathan  Oldbnck  is  not  entirely  a  myth. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
manner  in  which  writers  of  the  present  day  have  dealt  with 
male  and  female  characters.  Whether  there  is  less  scope  for 
fancy  in  portraying  the  former,  whether  male  human  nature 
is  more  prosaic,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  fault  in  their  delinea¬ 
tion  is  rather  the  selection  for  “novel”  use  of  the  most 
worthless  and  disagreeable  specimens  which  society  really 
affords,  than,  as  in  the  other,  imagining  impossibilities.  Still, 
besides  being  unpleasant  to  such  readers  as  do  not  always 
want  to  extend  their  acquaintance  with  only  the  worst  side  of 
human  nature,  this  must  be  somewhat  mortifying  too  to  the 
classes  represented.  Indeed,  most  people  have  no  objection 
to  be  thought  a  little  better  than  they  are ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  world  will  accept  these  womanly  impossibilities  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  moral  perfection — or,  rather,  accept  the  qualities 


bestowed  on  them — as  the  standard  of  womanly  wisdom  and 
perfection,  women  in  general  might  not  be  displeased  by  the 
pictures  of  their  sex  presented  to  the  public,  and  while  the 
reading  portion  of  it  is  “pshawing”  over  every  fresh  portrait 
as  receding  farther  and  farther  from  the  truth,  the  sitters 
may  be  congratulating  themselves  on  the  charming  appear¬ 
ance  they  are  made  to  present — ^just  as  a  set  of  rugged  but 
probably  expressive  features  may  be  transferred  by  one  artist 
with  tolerable  fidelity  to  canvas  or  ivory,  copied  by  another 
with  some  little  softening  or  trifling  embellishment,  repro¬ 
duced  by  another  with  still  greater  departure  from  the 
original,  until  at  last  it  comes  forth  in  a  simpering,  unmean¬ 
ing  beauty,  which  makes  the  flattered  beholder  of  his  trans¬ 
formed  countenance  exclaim,  “  I  did  mistake  my  person  all 
this  time  1”  and  conclude  himself  “  to  be  a  marvellous  proper 
man.” 

But  our  age  has  discovered  an  art  which  admits  of  no 
polite  flattery  or  soothing  self-deception,  and  however  artist 
and  sitter  may  please  and  be  pleased  with  the  productions  of 
brush  and  pencil,  some  time  or  other  the  photograph  comes 
forth  to  speak  the  truth.  The  pattem-of-perfection  characters, 
indeed,  were  originated  rather  more  than  half-ar-century  ago 
by  Miss  Edgeworth ;  but  then  her  method  consisted  in  por¬ 
traying  every  possible  virtue  and  degree  of  virtue  which  can 
belong  to  human  nature,  but  rendering  them  impossible  -by 
uniting  them  in  one  individual,  and  people  therefore  took 
them  for  what  they  were — abstractions,  quite  correct  delinea¬ 
tions  of  what  mankind  might  be  if  only  there  were  no  such 
things  as  sin  and  weakness.  The  error  at  present  is  giving 
impossible  virtues  and  degrees  of  virtue,  or,  rather,  investing 
some  attributes  with  a  merit  they  do  not  possess,  and  calling 
on  ns  to  accept  them  as  virtues,  and  those  to  whom  they 
belong  as  a  realisation  of  the  highest  goodness,  wisdom,  and 
strength.  And  we  protest  against  this,  and  refuse  to  receive 
these  creations,  not  because  human  nature  could  not  have 
been  as  good  and  great  as  they  represent  it,  but  because  we 
deny  that  the  goodness  and  greatness  are  of  the  true  kind, 
while  we  reject  their  pictures  of  an  opposite  sort  because  the 
ideas  of  folly,  frivolity,  meanness,  or  vice  embodied  in  them 
are  mostly  quite  as  false  or  as  exaggerated.  We  see  enough 
of  weakness  and  wickedness  in  the  world,  but  not  exactly  the 
weakness  and  wickedness  we  are  asked  to  believe  in  by 
novelists. 

But  we  have  had  other  losses  in  literature,  and  for  some  of 
these  no  substitute  has  been  even  attempted.  We  have  lost 
children  almost  wholly.  The  little  men  and  women — and 
very  disagreeable  little  men  and  women,  whether  imprac¬ 
ticably  wise  or  hopelessly  imbecile— who  appear  in  books 
written  for  the  schoolroom  or  the  nursery  cannot  be  received 
as  such,  while  out  of  all  fictions  for  the  amusement  of  older 
readers  they  have  disappeared  altogether.  Tom  Broum's 
Sckooldajft  was  certainly  in  most  particulars  a  brilliant 
exception,  and  deserved  the  success  which  as  an  exponent  of 
a  neglected  truth  it  obtained.  But  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  boys  at  so  early  an  age  ever  were  or  ever  will  be 
theologians,  although  they  may  be  Christians.  A  child  may 
love  and  fear  God,  and  do  his  duty ;  he  may  be  truthful, 
honest,  pure-minded,  brave,  modest,  humble,  and  industrious ; 
but  he  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  connect  all  or  any  of 
these  with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  church  in  which  he  has 
been  brought  up.  It  would  shock  many  pious  parents  to  be 
told  that,  however  pious  their  children  may  be— and  there  ore 
pious  children  in  the  world — up  to  a  certain  age  their  piety 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinctions  of  doctrine  and  diffe¬ 
rences  of  ritual  and  observance  which  have  been  inculcated 
with  so  much  pains.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless.  Let  ns  thank 
God  for  it — for  the  pure  and  perfect  catholicity  which  belongs 
to  the  religion  of  religions  children.  We  may  rear  them 
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little  bigot*  towerda  other*,  it  is  tme ;  we  may  teach  them 
t*  hate  and  despiae  all  who  have  not  been  tanght  as  they 
have  been ;  bnt  this  does  not  alter  the  case  as  concerns  their 
own  principles  of  action  in  the  smallest  degree.  The  child 
does  right  because  it  is  right ;  his  practice  is  built  upon  no 
narrower  foundation  than  this. 

Writers  of  adventures  of  and  for  boyt  we  have;  for  true 
impersonations  of  children  where  are  we  to  look  now  ?  Where 
are  Sandford  and  Merton  ?  Where  are  Frank,  Godfrey, 
and  Rosamond?  For,  faulty  in  representing  older  charac¬ 
ters,  Mias  Edgeworth  was  admirable  in  children.  Where 
are  those  happy  likenesses  produced  by  one  who,  how¬ 
ever  narrow  in  her  creed,  never  allowed  her  narrowness 
to  injure  a  single  portrait  which  she  drew  of  those  little 
creatures  whose  world  is  not  yet  our  world — and  she  drew 
hundreds — Mrs.  Sherwood?  Shall  we  ever  again  become 
acquainted  with  a  “Fairchild  Family" — with  EUiza  and  Henry, 
who  were  rewarded  for  a  cessation  of  their  nursery  quarrels 
by  a  present  of  “Little  dog  Flora  and  her  silver  hell” — of  the 
little  boy  who  acquiesced  in  his  grandfather’s  decision  that  he 
ought  not  to  have  half-a-crown  because  he  had  brought 
himself  to  grief  in  the  successive  outlay  of  three  pennies  ?  In 
the  conclusion  that  because  he  had  cut  himself  with  a  knife 
and  hurt  some  one  else  with  a  ball  of  string,  it  was  therefore 
wrong  or  foolish  to  buy  a  knife  or  a  ball  of  string,  the  grand¬ 
father’s  logic  may  be  sorely  at  fault,  but  the  child’s  belief  is 
perfectly  true — true  to  child’s  nature.  I  heard  an  anecdote 
from  a  lady,  who,  being  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Sherwood  when  a 
hook  was  spoken  of,  said,  “That  is  one  of  yours.”  “No, 
surely,”  said  the  authoress,  “  I  have  no  recollection  of  having 
written  it.”  The  book  was  reached  down  from  a  shelf  and 
her  name  pointed  out  on  the  title-page,  when  she  said, 
laughing,  with  perfect  good  faith  and  simplicity,  “  The  fact  is, 
I  have  written  so  many  I  do  not  remember  half  of  them.” 
Happy  was  the  writer  who  had  only  such  writings  to  forget — 
who  had  only  let  slip  the  memory  of  the  good  she  had  done 
and  the  pleasure  she  had  given  to  God’s  little  ones,  and  had 
never  had  cause  to  wish  she  could  force  from  her  recollection 
a  line  that  could  make  less  pure  and  happy  those  to  whom 
she  dedicated  her  genius.  Surely  if  it  were  better  for  him 
who  “  offends”  one  of  such  that  a  “  millstone  were  tied  around 
his  neck  and  he  cast  into  the  depth  of  the  sea,”  it  may  be 
hoped  that  her  long  life  was  as  perfect  as  mortal’s  could 
be  in  that  happiness  which  springs  from  an  approving  con¬ 
science. 

Shall  we  ever  have  these  losses  retrieved  ?  Or  have  we  as 
writers  and  readers  become  so  much  in  love  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  productions  that  we  shall  never  again  see  ordinary 
humanity  ?  All  the  world  of  London  lately  ran  to  see  a  man 
dance  on  one  leg.  It  was  a  wonderful  exhibition,  no  doubt, 
bnt  are  we  therefore  to  say  that  all  men  ought  to  dance  only 
on  one  leg,  or  would  dance  much  better  if  they  determined  on 
only  using  one  ?  Are  we  to  represent  the  exploit,  not  as  a 
physical  phenomenon,  bnt  as  that  which  every  one  who 
fortunately  has  the  right  number  of  legs  should  practise  as 
the  most  natural,  beautiful,  and  perfect  mode  of  locomotion  ? 
Those  monstrous  productions  in  which  some  novelists  delight 
are  really  as  little  indicative  of  a  fine  or  vivid  imagination  as 
giants  with  three  heads.  If  we  are  to  have  such  impos¬ 
sibilities,  in  the  name  of  romance  let  us  go  back  to  dragons, 
satyrs,  malevolent  witches,  and  benevolent  fairies. 


PiCTUBXS  FOB  THX  Kitghkn. — “  Has  that  cookery-hook  any 
picittretl"  said  Miss  M.  C.  to  a  bookseller.  “No,  madam, 
none,”  was  the  answer.  “Why!”  exclaimed  the  witty  and 
heautifnl  young  lady,  “  what  is  the  use  of  telling  us  how  to 
make  a  good  dinner,  if  they  give  us  no  plateef” 
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PART  HL— THE  FIRE. 

CHAPTEB  VI. 

QUIET  man  was  Jules  Delavoigne  that  night  as  he  sat 
before  the  hearth,  weaving  many  fancies.  This  was  to 
be  his  last  night  in  the  old  house,  and  though  love  and  joy 
and  a  life’s  happiness  lay  before  him,  yet  he  yearned  towards 
it  tenderly,  and  felt  mournful  at  the  thought  of  quitting  it, 
perhaps  for  ever.  Then  he  began  to  build  up  a  pleasant 
dream  of  bringing  his  young  wife  hither  in  quieter  times, 
and  roaming  with  her  and  his  children  through  the  desolate 
rooms.  Ah,  how  different  the  old  place  would  be  then! — 
filled  with  light  and  laughter  and  merry  voices.  Why,  her 
presence  alone  would  make  it  a  very  paradise  for  sunny 
beauty,  gladsome  life,  and  happy  love !  Then  the  cat — how 
they  would  both  cherish  the  little  grey  cat !  And  here  Jules 
looked  around  for  his  tiny  friend,  calling  to  her  in  every 
coaxing  diminutive  of  the  German  tongue ;  but  there  was  no 
purr  in  answer,  and  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Quite  restless  now  he  had  once  missed  the  little  animal, 
Jules  took  his  lamp  and  commenced  a  search  for  her  through 
the  upper  rooms.  Not  finding  her  here,  he  went  on  to  the 
garret,  bnt  she  was  not  there,  and,  vexed  and  anxious,  he 
laid  his  lamp  on  the  floor,  opened  the  window,  and  stepped 
out  upon  the  roof  whose  shelter  had  saved  his  life  on  that 
eventful  night.  A  light  shone  in  a  little  window  slightly 
beneath  him,  and  an  old  lady,  so  thin  that  she  looked  only  the 
shadow  of  a  woman,  stood  at  it,  caressing  his  missing  favourite. 
She  gave  a  little  scream  on  seeing  Jules,  for  which  she 
apologised  immediately  hy  saying  monsieur  was  so  like  his 
dear  father — only  younger  and  handsomer,  of  course— that 
she  could  not  refrain  from  a  slight  exclamation  of  alarm  on 
seeing  him. 

Jules,  on  his  own  roof,  stood  gallantly,  cap  in  hand,  while 
he  thanked  good  little  Mademoiselle  d  Osse  for  her  kindness 
to  the  grey  cat. 

“  She  leaves  France  to-morrow,”  said  Jules,  “  but 
mademoiselle  will  find  she  is  not  ungrateful.  She  would 
have  starved  but  for  your  kindness,”  he  added  feelingly. 

Mademoiselle  disclaimed  all  praise  for  herself,  bnt  observed 
the  poor  tailor’s  children  opposite  had  been  kind  friends  to 
the  lonely  little  animaL 

Jules  said  he  would  remember  it,  and  he  kept  his  word, 
for  on  many  and  many  a  St.  Nicholas’  fUe  afterwards  the 
grey  cat,  in  the  name  of  the  good  saint,  sent  great  stores  of 
toys,  and  other  more  useful  presents,  to  the  children  in  the 
high  garret ;  and  many  more  kindnesses  she  did  for  them, 
not  mentioned  in  this  history ;  while  mademoiselle  herself,  all 
the  rest  of  h.'sr  life,  received  twice  a  year  a  pretty  coloured 
box  with  a  rouleau  of  gold  in  it,  and  these  words  on  the  cover : 
“From  your  friend  the  grey  cat” 

The  little  lady  now  was  very  curious  respecting  Jules’s 
intentions  and  prospects.  “It  was  so  remarkable  to  see 
monsieur  again  after  such  a  long  absence.  And  why  had  ho 
not  paid  her  a  visit?  She  would  have  been  charmed, 
enchanted,  to  have  received  the  son  of  her  old  friend 
Monsieur  Pierre — a  man  respectable,  honest  beloved.”  Here 
mademoiselle  became  affect^  and  Jules  remembered  with  a 
smile  the  time  when  report  had  said  she  cherished  matri¬ 
monial  designs  on  the  eccentric  widower. 

“  Ah !  it  was  'only  yesterday,”  cried  mademoiselle,  grovang 
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cheerful  again  initantly,  “since  monsienr  who  stands  there, 
now  BO  handsome  and  well-made” — ^Jnles  bowed  at  tiie  com¬ 
pliment — “  was  a  tiny  boy  in  a  pink  frock  and  little  shoes, 
crying  over  bis  broken  horse  of  wood.  And  what  chilblains 
he  had  on  his  poor  little  feet !  Did  monsieur  remember  the 
chilblains  ?” 

Jules  was  sorry.  Mademoiselle  had  a  better  memory  than 
he — he  did  not  remember  the  chilblains. 

“  Ah !  that  was  singular— quite  remarkable — for  they  were 
very  bad  chilblains,  and - " 

But  here  Jules  declared  that,  however  much  he  regretted 
it,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  mademoiselle's  pleasant  society, 
but,  if  she  would  permit  him,  he  would  call  in  the  morning, 
before  he  started  by  the  diligence  for  Strasbourg. 

Mademoiselle  was  delighted.  She  would  have  asked 
monsienr  to  enter  now  by  the  window,  only  really  it  was  so 
shockingly  sinning  against  Iss  eonvenaiuxt  that  she  had  not 
dared  propoeeJt. 

After  a  few  more  words  Jules  wished  the  lean  little  lady 
good-night,  and  then  turned  to  enter  bis  own  window,  caUing 
to  the  oat  to  follow ;  but  pussy  refused  to  move,  and 
mademoiselle,  distressed  at  this,  pn^ed  and  pcdced  the  little 
creature,  and  gave  her  sundry  small  sli^w  to  force  her  to  obey 
her  master's  call.  Yet  still  she  kept  her  position  on  the 
window-ledge,  only  mewing  uneasily  as  she  looked  wistfully 
at  Jules;  so  he  was  compelled  to  venture  down  the  slope 
which  separated  the  two  windows,  and  carry  her  off  in  his 
arms. 

Mademoiselle  shut  her  eyes  in  alarm,  declaring  monsieur 
was  a  perfect  lion  for  courage,  but  she  really  had  not  nerve 
to  see  him  re-aseend.  Would  he  oblige  her  by  waiting  till  | 
she  had  hidden  herself  behind  the  curtain  ?  Certainly,  Jules 
would  wait.  So,  when  the  httle  lady  had  retired  from  the 
window,  Jules,  with  his  feline  friend  in  his  arms,  sprang  up 
the  roof,  while  mademoiselle  rushed  back  again  to  oall  out 
that  she  should  be  so  obliged  if  he  would  tell  her  he  was  safe 
when  he  got  to  the  top. 

One  more  parting  bow,  and  a  cheerful  cry  that  all  was 
right,  and  Jules  jumped  in  at  the  window,  quite  enlivened  by 
his  chat  with  his  lean  little  neighbour — a  chat  which,  by 
recalling  him  to  life  and  cheerfulness,  helped  him  to  hear 
better  the  sorrow  of  poor  Jean’s  devoted  death. 

The  cat  still  exhibited  signs  of  uneasiness  and  struggled  in 
his  arms  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  Seeing  her  so  restless, 
be  shut  his  door  carefully  on  entering  and  placed  her  in  the 
cosiest  comer  by  the  fire,  but  instead  of  purring  there  in 
contentment,  as  she  had  done  on  previous  nights,  she  walked 
to  and  fro,  uttering  now  and  then  a  cry  of  distress. 

Jules  soothed  and  caressed  her,  but  this  quieted  her  only 
for  a  moment;  she  would  soon  jump  from  his  knee  and 
reoommence  her  restless  movements  round  the  apartment. 
It  appeared  strange  to  Jules  that  the  same  sort  of  restlessness 
pervaded  nis  oirn  frame,  and  he  walked  to  and  fro  and  up  and 
down,  anxious  and  uneasy.  He  was  conscious,  too,  of  an 
oppression  in  the  atmosphere,  and  he  removed  from  the  fire 
the  logs  be  had  heaped  on  it  on  his  return  from  the  roof. 
And  now  he  began  momentarily  to  expect  the  arrival  of  those 
two  men  whose  presence  as  the  murderers  of  Jean  he  dreaded 
and  yet  desired.  Thinking  of  them,  witii  a  burning  indigna¬ 
tion  at  his  heart,  the  air  felt  stifling  to  him,  and  the  hot 
impatience  that  ran  through  his  blood  seemed  to  Are  his  brain 
and  cloud  his  sight  Feeling  giddy  and  almost  faint,  he  flung 
himself  on  the  conch  and  forced  his  mind  gradually  into  a 
silent,  watchful  waiting.  The  time  seemed  long  as  be  sat 
thus,  listening  to  every  sound,  expecting  each  moment  to  start 
up  at  the  sudden  footstep  or  opening  of  the  door  below.  But 
not  a  sound  disturbed  the  heavy  stillness  of  the  night,  and 
this  silent  watching,  this  strained  expectation  of  ear  and  nerve. 


began  to  tell  on  his  faculties,  numbing  them  into  drowsiness. 
The  great  fatigue  and  excitement  he  had  that  day  undergone 
doubtless  helped  to  overcome  him,  yet  he  fought  against  the 
deep  sleep  he  felt  ereeffing  over  him,  and  still  fighting,  as  he 
thought,  slept  profoundly. 

How  long  he  remained  in  this  dead  slumber  he  never  knew, 
but  it  was  the  little  grey  cat  who  awoke  him  by  springing  on 
his  shoulder  and  uttering  one  of  those  wild,  plaintive  cries, 
almost  human  in  their  sound,  only  emitted  by  animals  when 
in  a  state  of  extreme  fear. 

■He  started  up  instantly,  intensely  awake  and  strangely 
excited  at  her  cry.  The  room  was  full  of  a  thick  smoke  that 
almost  blinded  him,  uid  yet  the  fire  was  burning  low  and 
clear.  A  dread  suspicion  that  darted  into  his  mind  made  him 
listen  painfully.  A  smothered  roaring,  mingled  with  a  sharp 
crackling  sound,  smote  on  his  ear  distinctly.  With  a  bound 
he  reached  the  door  and  set  it  open.  A  sharp  tongue  of  fire 
drove  him  back,  darted  into  the  room  hovered  over  his  head 
for  an  instant  as  if  selecting  its  prey,  and  then  seized  on  the 
old  tapestry,  swallowing  it  up  in  flame. 

Jules  rushed  back  to  the  table,  seized  the  papers  still  left 
in  the  iron  box,  thrust  them  in  his  bosom  stooped  and 
gathered  carefully  in  his  arms  the  little  creature  whose 
warning  cry  had  saved  his  life,  and  then  sprang  desperately  up 
the  burning  stairs. 

The  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  house  was  in  flames,  and 
his  quick  eye  perceived  in  a  glance  that  all  hope  of  escape 
that  way  was  cut  off.  The  quivering  tongues  of  flame  flashed 
up  like  fiery  serpents  from  below,  mingled  with  sight- 
destroying  dust  and  smoke.  Only  towards  the  roof  was  the 
way  clear.  On  the  balustrades,  on  the  mouldering  pictures 
and  tom  tapestry,  the  hungry  flames  had  fastened,  but  the 
upper  stairs  remained  as  yet  intact.  The  whole  flight  was 
one  of  those  g^at  hollow  staircases  common  in  large  French 
houses,  and  the  flames  from  the  lower  rooms  rushed  into  it 
with  an  angry  roar,  soaring  furiously  upwards  for  a  moment, 
and  then  dropping  for  want  of  fuel.  Flame  after  flame 
flashed  up  thus,  fastening  at  times  on  whatever  it  found 
combustible,  while  the  heavy  stone  stairs  themselves  re¬ 
mained  firm  and  immovable  in  the  midst  of  their  fury. 

Gasping  for  breath  in  the  heat  and  smoke,  Jules  straggled 
on  towards  the  friendly  roof  that  had  saved  him  once  before. 
Exhausted,  however,  before  he  could  reach  the  garret-stairs, 
and  feeling  that  another  moment  of  this  stifling  atmosphere 
would  deprive  him  of  his  senses,  he  resolved  on  entering  a 
room  close  by,  whose  closed  door  yet  unscorched  made  him 
hope  to  find  it  a  safe  refuge  for  a  time.  Dashing  open  the 
door,  he  sta^ered  invrards  and  leaned  breathless  against  the 
wall,  gaining  strength  in  a  moment  to  have  recourse  to  the 
window  for  air.  With  a  desperate  hand  he  tore  it  open,  and 
the  free  wind  blew  in  on  his  cheek,  bringing  back  life,  and 
hope,  and  strength  into  bis  veins. 

For  an  instant  he  loaned  speechless  against  the  sill, 
recovering  Ineath  and  energy ;  then  stretching  himself  beyond 
the  wmdow  as  far  as  possible,  he  uttered  with  the  whole  force 
of  his  voice  that  one  dread  word — “  Fire !” 

As  his  sharp,  agonised  cry  rang  out  in  the  night  a  thou¬ 
sand  voices  echoed  it  back,  and  glancing  between  the  flames 
and  smoko  that  rushed  from  the  lower  windows,  Jules  saw  the 
narrow  street  alive  with  faces.  At  sight  of  him  the  surging 
crowd  waved  to  and  fro  like  a  troubled  sea,  and  a  shout  of 
horror  rent  the  air,  while  women  stretched  their  arms 
towards  him,  uttering  their  terror  in  frantic  cries,  or  hid  their 
faces,  unaUe  to  look  upon  his  peril. 

The  men  had  formed  themselves  into  a  chain,  and  buckets 
of  water  were  passed  from  band  to  band  with  the  rapidity  of 
sight  This  was  done  while  the  house  was  supposed  empty, 
and  now  the  sudden  appearance  of  this  stranger  in  the  midst 
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of  the  fiamog  gaye  a  new  and  wild  excitement  to  their 
exertions.  In  eager  generosity  they  rushed  close  to  the 
burning  house,  calling  out  words  of  hope  and  promises  of  help. 

“  To  the  roof !  escape  to  the  roof !’’  cried  a  hundred  lips. 

In  the  roar  of  the  flames  even  the  cry  of  these  wild  yoices 
could  scareely  reach  Jules,  but  he  understood  their  gestures 
to  mean  that  if  he  could  only  reach  the  roof,  brave  hands  on 
the  roofs  on  either  side  would  be  stretched  out  to  assist  him. 

With  a  parting  wave  of  the  arm  and  a  last  look  on  the  sea 
of  faces  below,  upturned  towards  his  peril,  Jules  quitted  the 
window,  bent  on  one  more  struggle  for  his  life.  He  was  a  • 
brave  man,  but  he  had  never  grappled  with  an  enemy  like 
this  before,  and  his  face  was  deathly  pale  as  he  set  open  the 
closed  door  of  the  room  that  had  sheltered  him. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  go  on.  The  few  moments  ho  had 
passed  in  gaining  breath  and  air  had  sufilced  to  enable  the 
raging  fire  to  approach  the  narrow  stairs  leading  to  the  garret. 
These  were  the  sole  portion  of  the  staircase  made  of  wood,  so 
while  the  lower  stairs  of  stone  remained  untouched  these 
were  crackling  and  burning  in  unquenchable  fury ;  and  even 
while  Jules  gazed  in  speechless  despair,  they  shook,  trembled, 
and  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  as  he  leaped  back  into  the  im- 
Bcathed  room,  they  fell  past  him  into  the  abyss  below,  with  an 
appalling  crash  and  cloud  of  overpowering  smoke.  This  fall 
carrying  with  it  the  heavy  balustrades  and  portions  of  the 
walls  and  atone  stairs,  had  the  effect  for  a  moment  of  crushing 
the  flames  and  giving  a  partial  lull  to  their  fury. 

Jules  had  time  to  look  about  him.  He  saw  that  the  stone 
platform  on  which  he  stood  was  still  firmly  fixed  in  the 
massive  wall ;  and  the  door  of  the  room  that  had  sheltered 
him,  being  placed  in  an  arched  recess,  had  thus  escaped  the 
flames.  With  a  cry  of  thankfulness  bursting  from  bis  lips 
he  remembered  suddenly  that  this  chamber  was  above  the 
muniment-room,  whose  stone  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  had 
certainly  preserved  it  from  the  fire.  True,  it  was  not  directly 
above  this,  but  of  the  two  apartments  that  intervened  one 
was  a  kitchen  also  of  stone ;  what  he  had,  then,  most  to  fear 
was  the  fire  reaching  the  room  over  this  kitchen  and  ascend¬ 
ing  through  the  ceiling  to  his  asylum. 

The  flames  now  beginning  to  escape  from  the  pressure  of 
the  heavy  stairs,  stones,  and  mortar  that  had  fallen  on  them, 
burst  upwards  once  more  and  drove  him  within  the  door. 
This  he  shut  carefully;  and  though  the  room  was  full  of 
smoke  and  dust  its  atmosphere  revived  him,  for  it  wa^ure 
compared  with  that  without. 

Again  he  approached  the  window,  and,  by  a  gesture  of 
despair,  made  the  breathless  crowd  beneath  comprehend  that 
all  chance  of  escape  by  the  roof  was  cut  off. 

A  groan  of  horror  and  grief  burst  from  all  hearts.  There 
is  no  sounding  pomp  of  war  here,  no  excitement  of  the  chase, 
so  those  who  in  battle  would  have  shed  his  blood  with  a 
fevered  joy,  and  those  who  a  few  nights  since  would  have 
tom  him  limb  from  limb,  are  frantic  to  save  him  now.  With 
shrieks,  and  cries,  and  pale,  set  faces,  the  crowd  rashed  for 
ropea  and  ladders,  while  Jules,  blinded  by  smoke,  and  his 
senses  deadened  by  the  stifling  heat,  leant  against  the  open 
window,  scarcely  conscious  of  his  danger 'or  comprehending 
its  nearness  and  its  horror. 

The  choking  fire  was  on  every  side ;  there  was  no  escape, 
no  hope,  but  his  mind  no  longer  understood  the  fact.  Death ! 
No,  it  was  not  possible  he  was  near  death — ^he,  so  young,  so 
strong,  BO  full  of  life,  how  could  he  die  ?  And  was  not  Bertha 
expecting  him  ? 

“Oh,  Bertha!  is  there  no  hope?  must  I  die?“  cried  the 
bewildered  man,  clasping  his  hands  in  unutterable  despair. 

The  heat  grew  insupportable,  the  flames  mshed  on,  they 
seized  the  door  and  poured  into  the  room. 

He  saw  the  fiery  tongne  of  flame  piercing  the  black  smoke 


— ^he  saw  the  sea  of  waving  beads  below,  marked  by  lines  of 
white,  upturned  faces — he  noted  the  daring,  reckless  efforts 
of  brave  hands  to  rescue  him — ho  beard  the  shrieking  voices 
of  men,  the  wild  prayers  of  women,  the.  mingled  shouts  that 
seemed  to  reach  him  as  from  some  far-off  distance — he  saw  all, 
heard  all,  but  as  if  in  a  dream.  It  was  not  to  him  this  eager 
crowd  was  shouting — he  was  not  the  man  standing  in  the 
burning  house  towards  whom  these  hands  were  wildly  ex¬ 
tended — he  was  far  away  in  the  Rhine  woods  with  Bertha, 
listening  to  the  murmuring  of  a  mountain  torrent,  hidden 
somewhere  down  there  among  the  rustling  leaves,  going 
brawling  on  its  way  as  be  and  Bertha  strove  in  vain  to  find  it. 

But  why  was  the  heat  so  intense  here  in  this  noisy  forest  ? 
He  had  always  been  a  man  of  wild,  excited  imagination,  but 
now  that  he  was  so  happy,  sitting  here  with  her,  in  the  warm 
summer  air,  with  the  trees  waving  over  them,  why  should 
visions  torment  him  ?  Why  should  he  feel  stifling  ?  and  why 
still  see  that  lonely  man,  so  like  himself,  standing  in  a 
burning  room,  gazing  on  a  raging  crowd  beneath,  swayed  to 
and  fro  by  its  agony,  as  it  cried  out  that  he  was  lost  ? 

“  Bertha,”  said  the  lost  man,  turning  bis  head  bewildered 
towards  the  phantom  of  his  imagination,  “  I  am  suffocating 
hero ;  thei-o  is  a  wild  dream  in  my  head  killing  me.  Come 
away,  my  love,  come  away !" 

There  was  no  way  to  turn  save  out  there  upon  that  sea  of 
faces ;  but  in  his  madness  there  was  no  danger  to  him,  or  no 
terror  in  the  danger  even  of  such  a  perilous  descent  as  this. 
The  clouded  brain  made  the  feet  sure.  Out  on  that  sharp 
ledge,  on  its  giddiest  height,  far  above  the  shrinking  crowd, 
the  untrembling  man  stands.  Breathless,  voiceless,  they  watch 
him ;  not  a  whisper,  not  a  sigh  disturbs  the  silence,  as  in  ago¬ 
nised  expectation  every  eye  is  strained,  every  heart  is  beating. 

In  the  strange  delusion  of  his  mind  be  went  on  calmly, 
finding  a  footing  on  many  an  old  carved  head  or  sculptured 
escutcheon ;  to  his  turned  brain  these  were  rocks,  and  that  a 
foaming  torrent  below,  and  in  the  hardihood  of  habit  he 
heeded  neither ;  eye  and  foot  were  both  unshaken.  With  one 
hand  he  held  firmly  by  cornice  or  mullion,  the  other  clasped 
something  tightly  to  his  breast. 

He  has  reached  in  safety  the  long  sculptured  cornice  of  the 
next  house  ;  here  the  heat  is  less  oppressive,  the  smoke  less 
blinding — the  dream,  the  madness  pass  away.  Jules  knows 
where  he  is,  sees  what  he  has  done,  comprehends  his  danger. 
With  his  disengaged  hand  he  grasps  tightly  the  carved 
mullion  of  the  window  above  the  comice,  and  stands  still. 
He  can  go  no  farther,  not  another  step ;  he  cannot  even  look 
below,  for  bis  head  reels  for  very  giddiness.  But  a  hundred 
men  have  already  sprung  into  this  building  to  help  him,  and 
before  he  has  time  to  utter  a  prayer  a  dozen  arms  are  around 
him,  and  he  is  dragged  through  the  window  safe,  though 
scorched  and  breathless,  and  held  tenderly  by  rough  nurses, 
while  kind  bands  put  to  his  lips  fresh  water  and  cooling  wine. 

Fainting  and  helpless  as  a  little  child,  his  rescuers  carry 
Jules  to  a  quiet  place,  where  women  lean  over  him  with 
gentle  words,  and  little  Mademoiselle  d’Osse  sits  weeping  by 
his  bedside. 

And  now  what  is  this  he  holds  so  closely  clasped  against 
his  breast  ? 

A  poor  little  half-dead  cat,  scorched  and  trembling! 

What!  parbUu!  mofbleu!  and  all  the  blues  in  the  French 
tongue — in  the  midst  of  that  fire,  smoke,  and  danger,  and 
across  that  perilous  footing  where  the  saints  upheld  him  or 
he  must  have  perished,  did  he  still  try  to  save  the  life  of  a 
miserable  cat? 

Great  was  the  marvel  of  the  crowd,  but  loan  Mademoiselle 
d’Osse  held  her  tongue. 

Ah !  ignorant  standers-by,  there  is  a  thousand  times  more 
in  that  deed  than  the  mere  saving  of  a  cat's  life !  And  the 
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little  ledy,  thinking  so,  wiped  her  tears,  and  took  Jules's  band 
kindly  in  hert. 

CHAPTER  Vn. 

“  4  ND  Tm  sure,  Monsieur  Jules,"  said  mademoiselle  cheer- 

-A-  fully,  “you  needn’t  fret  about  poor  Jean's  funeral. 
What  better  tomb  will  yon  ever  find  him  than  that  ?  The 
ruins  of  the  old  house  that  he  loved  so  much  lie  piled  up 
like  a  monument  over  his  good  faithful  heart,  and  I  declare, 
even  if  I  could,  my  hands  shouldn't  disturb  him.” 

“  And  the  men  have  been  working  these  three  days,  and 
cannot  find  him  ?"  asked  Jules,  who,  seated  comfortably  in  an 
arm-chair,  looked  somewhat  pale,  but  otherwise  little  the 
worse  for  his  perils  past. 

“  They  have  found  only  the  bodies  of  those  two  gaolers,” 
answered  mademoiselle  in  a  low  voice.  “And  it  is  evident, 
by  their  position,  they  could  only  just  have  entered  the  house, 
but  the  fire  so  bewildered  them,  they  must  have  lost  their 
presence  of  mind,  so  perished  miserably  on  the  staircase.” 

Jules  was  silent ;  his  heart  was  too  full  to  speak. 

“  And  how  came  you  to  bum  down  your  inheritance,  my 
friend  ?”  asked  mademoiselle,  adroitly  changing  the  subject. 

“  The  great  hearth  in  the  talon  was  cracked  and  broken,” 
said  Jules  in  answer.  “I  can  only  suppose  the  burning 
embers  fell  through  to  the  room  beneath.  I  can  account  in 
no  other  way  for  the  fire.” 

*•••** 

It  was  some  days  after  this,  when  the  great  rumbling  dili¬ 
gence,  tearing  along  the  roads  of  France,  bringing  its  noise 
and  its  fiery  news  of  Paris  into  quiet  places,  carried  among 
its  passengers  a  silent,  thoughtful  man,  who  bore  the  marks 
of  bums  on  his  scarred  hands  and  singed  hair,  and  held  care¬ 
fully  on  his  knee  a  little  covered  basket.  Great  was  the 
astonishment  in  the  quaint  towns,  and  at  the  bridges  of  moatod 
cities,  when  the  huge  machine,  stopped  by  officials,  imcovered 
its  treasures  to  peering  eyes,  and  the  basket  made  to  yield  up 
its  mystery  showed  to  all  beholders  the  little  grey  cat  softly 
reposing  on  the  downy  cushion  made  by  the  fair  hands  of 
lean  Mdlle.  d'Osse. 

Ah !  par  exempU !  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  that 
before!  Gentlemen  travelling  with  dogs — yes,  that  was 
common  enough.  There  was  the  big  Englishman,  who,  in 
the  quiet  times,  always  travelled  with  bis  houh-dognt,  but  a 
monsieur  with  a  cat  —  ah!  that  was  qutUpu  cJiote  dtxtra- 
ordinaire. 

“Monsieur,”  the  official  begged  pardon,  “the  citizen”  he 
meant,  “  was  singnlar  in  his  tastes.  It  was  a  present  for  the 
citizen's  annt  perhaps.” 

Jules  would  smile  in  reply  as  the  basket  was  handed  back 
with  the  politest  of  bows,  and  the  bystanders  burst  into  a 
merry  laugh  as  the  huge  machine  rolled  away. 

And  when  they  stopped  to  change  horses,  at  many  a  quiet 
posting-house,  where  the  leafless  shadows  of  the  tall  poplars 
stretched  their  arms  across  the  road  as  if  they  took  possession 
of  its  dreary  length  and  waved  defiance  to  all  intruders  on 
their  solitude,  the  good  woman  who  dwelt  hapi^y  in  the  lonely 
place  would  busy  herself,  with  cheerful  wonder,  to  get  the 
milk  Jules  demanded  for  hu  favourite. 

And  BO  on  for  many  a  weary  mile  over  the  straight  and 
stony  roads,  poplar-lined,  through  the  dreary  winter  day, 
through  the  bright  frosty  night,  when  the  stars  looked  down 
so  cold  and  calm  upon  the  troubled  eartii,  and  the  tall  trees 
stood  dim  and  ghoet-like,  as  though  waiting  for  something 
that  never  came. 

Many  were  the  quiet  villages  the  rumble  of  the  wheels 
aroused,  some  in  fear,  and  some  in  hope ;  and  many  were  the 
busy,  restless  towns  which  sent  their  crowd  of  anxious  faces 


around  the  lumbering  vehicle,  craving  for  news  from  bloody, 
maddened  Paris. 

On,  on,  night  and  day,  till  cramped  limbs  and  aching  bead 
wearily  bum  for  rest,  and  the  heavy  eyes  refuse  any  longer 
to  watch  for  passers  by,  or  coimt  the  bare  and  shivering  trees 
that  stand  like  gloomy  sentinels — never  relieved — in  endless 
repetition. 

At  last  the  heavy  wheels  cease  to  grind  the  sparks  from 
the  rumbling  stones,  and,  awakened  with  a  jerk,  the  weary 
travellers  start  up  to  see  the  lights  of  Strasbourg  flashing 
dimly  on  their  aching  sight 

But  Jules  rests  himself  awhile ;  a  home  feeling  creeps 
peacefully  over  him,  happy  dreams  visit  his  sleep  at  night 
and  beat  in  bis  full  heart  by  day-dreams  soon  realised,  for 
in  a  few  days  he  sits  by  Bertha's  side,  and  pours  out  to  her 
and  her  wondering  father  the  strange  story  of  his  wanderings. 

Great  is  Jules’s  triumph  when,  just  at  the  turning-point  of 
his  history,  when  be  sees  the  old  man's  incredulity  at  its 
highest,  he  displays  the  little  grey  cat.  Here  is  his  witness — 
here  is  the  living  testimony  to  bis  trnth.  Who  can  disbelieve 
such  corroboration  as  this?  Not  the  contented  German,  who 
places  Bertha’s  hand  in  his,  and  turns  away  witik  a  half- 
muttered  blessing,  and  a  quiver  on  his  lip. 

So  Bertha  and  Jules  wandered  happily  together  in  the 
bright  frosty  days  of  spring,  or  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  long 
evenings,  mostly  silent,  for  love  is  scant  of  speech,  and  joy, 
they  say,  hath  no  language. 

Gossips  predicted  they  would  be  married  at  once,  but  the 
gossips  were  wrong,  for  in  a  month  or  two  Jules  departed  for 
a  distant  land,  and  spring  passed  into  summer,  and  summer 
to  winter,  yet  he  did  not  return.  And  now  the  gossips  said 
he  would  never  come  back,  and  the  marriage  would  never  be, 
for  he  was  a  millionaire,  and  too  good  a  match  for  Bertha. 

Bertha  said  nothing,  but  she  looked  contented,  and  was  as 
placid  and  happy  as  a  good  German  maiden  could  be. 

The  boom  of  cannon  is  rolling  over  the  earth,  and  the  tread 
of  armies  marching  and  counter-marching  shakes  every  green 
plain,  but  we  are  in  a  quiet  place,  so  let  us  step  softly,  lest 
we  disturb  a  happy  group. 

A  middle-aged  man,  just  at  that  time  of  life  that  may  be 
termed  comfortable,  is  seated  beneath  a  verandah,  smoking  a 
long  meerschaum  with  true  Teutonic  tranquillity,  and  yet  be 
condescends  now  and  then  to  relax  into  a  smile  as  he  watches 
the  gambols  of  two  rosy  children  playing  on  the  lawn  before 
him.  They  call  him  grandpapa. 

Our  hero,  Jules,  seated  opposite,  looks  younger  than  when 
we  saw  him  last,  although  five  years  have  rolled  away  since 
then.  He  holds  a  book  in  his  hand,  but  bis  thoughts  are  not 
with  it,  and  his  eyes  follow  his  children  in  their  happy  play. 
A  little  grey  cat,  older  than  ever  mortal  cat  was  before,  lies 
purring  at  his  feet,  rubbing  her  silken  ears  against  the 
soft,  caressing  hand  of  her  mistress.  Then  Bertha,  who  is 
kneeling  on  the  grass,  rises  and  comes  behind  her  husband’s 
chair,  resting  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  lovingly.  The 
young  mother  is  beautiful  as  she  stands  thus,  leaning  on  her 
husband,  and  watching  her  children. 

“  It  is  four  years  to-day,  Jules,”  she  says,  “  since  we  were 
married.  Ah !  In  that  dismal  winter-time,  when  you  started 
for  France,  how  little  we  foresaw  all  the  joy  your  journey 
would  bring !" 

“And  what  traveller's  tales  he  brought  ns  homeT  says 
grandpapa  with  a  sly  smile.  “  Does  he  dream  of  men  walking 
with  their  heads  off  now,  Bertha  ?” 

“Ah,  father,  I  have  never  been  able  to  persuade  Jules  that 
that  was  a  dream.” 

“  Whether  it  was  a  dream  or  no,  Bertha,”  replied  Jules 
solemnly,  “  I  cannot  tell,  but  this  much  I  know,  that  without 
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it  I  should  never  have  become  the  man  I  am.  When  I  took 
that  journey  I  was  blind,  and  selfish,  and  cruel,  and  if  I  was 
no  longer  the  mad  reveller  I  had  once  been,  it  was  only 
because  my  vices  were  altering  to  others  deeper,  colder,  and 
harder.  That  dream,  and  all  its  consequences,  changed  me. 

I  received  a  lesson  that  has  doqe  its  work.  I  saw  my  father 
hod  devoted  his  life  to  expiate  a  fault — he  had  lived  miser¬ 
ably,  and  died  lonely,  and  this  he  had  done  for  me,  the  son 
who  forsook  him.  No  failure  of  duty  on  my  part  made  him 
shrink  from  the  hard  daily  and  nightly  toil  he  had  appointed 
to  himself  as  his  duty.  He  died  at  his  post,  a  victim  to  self- 
sacrifice  and  a  father’s  devotion — he,  the  miser,  as  the  blind 
world  called  him.  And  I  saw  an  ignorant  and  simple  man, 
wise  only  in  his  love  and  truth,  so  impressed  by  his  example 
tliat  he,  too,  laid  down  his  life,  to  be  faithful  to  the  trust 
given  him.  Lastly  I  saw  this  little  creature  here — only  a 
cat,  Bertha,  with  mere  animal  life,  more  animal  instinct — I 
saw  her  clinging  to  the  place  she  loved  through  hunger, 
desolation,  and  fear.  What  or  whom  haiM  loved  ?  To  what 
trust  had  I  been  true?  To  whom  had  I  been  faithful? 
When  I  thought  of  my  past  life,  Bertha,  in  the  new  light  now 
given  me,  I  felt  ashamed  to  look  yon  in  the  face,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  was  that  I,  who  when  poor  had  been  selfishly  eager  for 
our  marriage,  now  that  I  was  rich  delayed  it  for  a  year. 
Bertha,  you  do  not  know  how  I  loved  you  when  you  never 
doubted  me  for  this,  never  suspected  me  of  meanness,  of 
change  towards  you,  as  some  did.  Had  you  done  this,  you 
would  have  broken  my  heart  I  should  have  mistrusted  my 
own  repentance.  I  should  hare  said,  ‘  She  knows  me — I  am 
worthless.’  But  when  I  saw  your  trust  in  me,  I  began  to  trust 
in  myself.  I  dared  to  hope  that  the  flood  and  the  fire  bad 
not  passed  over  me  in  vain.  Bertha,  I  have  always  kept 
secret  from  you  the  name  of  the  place  where  I  spent  that 
year  of  probation.  I  will  now  tell  you.  I  spent  it  in  Paris.” 

“ Paris !”  exclaimed  the  young  wife.  “Oh,  Jules!  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  !” 

“Even  BO,  Bertha.  And  there  secretly  I  spent  energy, 
health,  wealth  in  the  saving  of  many  a  poor  victim  from  the 
guillotine.  At  first  I  was  bowed  down  to  the  earth  by 
anguish  of  soul,  for  old  habits  are  hard  to  eradicate,  and 
I  had  many  a  relapse,  even  in  the  midst  of  what  the  world 
would  call  generous  deeds,  into  selfishness;  but  I  fought 
on,  and  conquered,  for  there  is  Onb" — here  Jules  stood  up 
reverently,  and  raised  bis  cap — “  to  whom  many  such  as  I 
have  come  for  help,  and  He  hath  in  no  wise  cast  them  out.” 

“  A  broken  and  a  contrite  spirit,  0  Lord,  Thou  wilt  not 
despise.” 

Bertha  bowed  her  head  on  her  husband's  shoulder,  to  hide 
her  tears.  He  put  his  arm  around  her,  and  kissed  her,  and 
the  last  soft  light  of  the  setting  sun,  as  it  faded  from  earth 
to  heaven,  bore  with  it,  as  its  evening  incense,  the  prayers  of 
two  happy,  thankful  hearts. 


The  Conceit  of  the  LvFOORiUL — Many  curious  conceits 
have  been  practised  by  writers  of  various  nations — odd, 
fanciful  licences  and  eccentricities — in  penning  songs,  stanzas, 
poems,  and  prose.  There  was  a  Persian  who  wrote  what  the 
Greeks  dubbed  a  Lypogram,  which  was  a  stanza  from  which 
a  certain  letter  was  absent  It  caused  some  labour  to  write 
this,  doubtless,  but  it  was  not  very  valuable  when  finished — 
this  Lypogram,  or  QazeL  And  contemporaries  thought  so, 
for  when  this  Persian  Lypogrammist  read  to  the  celebrated 
Jami  one  of  these  gazels,  Jami  declared  he  did  not  like  it — 
did  not  see  much  in  it,  we  suppose.  But  the  writer  held  to 
it  that  the  gazel  was  a  very  curious  gazel  and  an  ingenious 
sonnet,  because  the  letter  Aliff  was  not  to  be  found  in  any 
one  of  the  words  composing  it.  “  That’s  true  enough,”  said 
Jami,  “but  yon  can  improve  it,  can  do  a  better  thing.” 
“How?”  “l/^y,  take  away,”  answered  Jami,  “a//  the  letters 
you  have  mitten,  so  that  nothing  remains." 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“she’s  au,  ht  fancy  fainted  heb, 
she’s  lovely,  she’s  divine.” 

ES,  I  name  no  names,  but  she  is  all  my  fancy  painted 
her,  and  Fancy,  most  honoured  and  revered  of  readers, 
has  studied  in  the  school  of  Sir  Joshua,  and  is  skilled  in 
the  heightening  of  beauties  and  softening  of  defects,  so  ably 
illustrated  and  eloquently  enforced  by  that  great  master  of 
arts.  When  my  fancy  paints  her,  she  is  “lovely,”  she’s 
“divine;”  now,  tell  me,  is  it  not  so  in  your  own  case? 
Some  people  have  been  known  to  call  her  “plain,”  but  to 
yon  sho  is  perfection ;  other  people  admit  she  is  “  pretty,” 
but  that  paltry  expression  is  unworthy  of  her  charms. 
Perhaps  it  is  well  it  should  bo  so— nay,  perhaps  it  is  un¬ 
avoidable.  Would  the  lady  to  whom  my  fancy  dedicates  her 
artistic  skill  smile  on  you  as  she  smiles  on  me  ? — meet  you 
with  the  glance  which  is  given  to  me  ?  No ;  I  will  never 
believe  it,  and  therefore  is  it  that  you,  never  having  enjoyed 
my  experience,  are  incompetent — no  offence  intended — to  give 
judgment  in  the  case. 

My  soul  is  vexed  within  me  when  I  bear  some  men 
singing  (!)  about  their  love ;  it  is  so  plainly  a  mere  song — 
they  are  thinking  more  of  their  crotchets  and  their  quavers 
than  about  the  thesis  of  their  theme.  Give  me  the  man 
who  sings  with  his  heart  as  well  as  with  his  voice— who 
expresses  a  sentiment,  makes  those  who  listen  feel  some¬ 
thing  of  the  joy  or  sadness  of  his  song,  and  by  its  force 
and  fervour  hu^es  the  “Thank  you,  thank  yon!  really  very 
nice  indeed !” 

About  my  fancy  and  heb.  Shall  I  tell  you  my  story  ? — 
how  I  formed  my  ideal,  and  looked  for  its  realisation? 
No,  I  won’t  But  rU  tell  yon  Leonard's  story,  and  don’t 
mind.  He  is  a  good  fellow ;  he  had  his  ideal ;  he  used  to 
say  to  me  this,  that,  and  t'other — no  matter  what  His  fancy 
painted,  of  course,  a  fancy  portrait,  and — well,  that’s  the  story. 

“  Positively,  Leonard,  you  ought  to  be  married.” 

Mrs.  Pemberton  said  so,  and  Leonard  laughed  —  yes, 
laughed  gaily,  much  to  Mrs.  P.’s  annoyance,  for  she  enter¬ 
tained  the  idea  that  good  advice  ought  always  to  be  received 
seriously. 

“  It  is  no  laughing  matter,  I  assure  you,  Leonard,  but  one 
of  great  moment.” 

“  No  laughing  matter  indeed !”  said  Leonard.  “  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  serious,  the  responsibility  serious — and  being  in  no 
serious  mood  I  would  rather  have  nothing  to  do  with  it” 

“Leonard,  you  are  talking  without  thought — you  are  re¬ 
jecting  the  source  of  truest  happiness.  A  wife  is  a  man’s 
best  treasure,  and  without  a  wife  a  man  is - ” 

“  Wifeless,”  said  Leonard. 

“Yes,  and  a  very  wretched  life  he  leads — a  very  comfort¬ 
less  home  ho  has.” 

“  Well,  '  experimentally  speaking,’  I  thi”k  it  rather  jolly." 

“  You  will  not  always  think  so.” 

“  Probably  not” 

“  And  when  you  cease  to  think  so - " 

“  I  shall  change  my  mind.” 

“  Have  you  never — now  bo  confidential — never,  never," 
and  Mrs.  Pemberton  emphasised  with  her  first  finger  on  the 
coat-sleeve  of  Mr.  Leonard — “never,  in  all  your  life,  seen 
any  one  you  could  love  ?” 

“  Am  I  at  confession?” 

“  Yes,  be  frank  with  me — I  am  old  enough  to  bo  trusted.” 

She  was  a  charming  woman  of  three  or  four  and  forty,  but 
one  who  carried  her  years  lightly ;  there  was  yet  no  wrinkle 
on  her  smooth  face,  nor  grey  hair  in  her  jetty  locks. 
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“Well,  I  have.” 

“I  thought  80 ;  •who  is  it?” 

“Yourself.” 

“  Tut !  you  are  jesting  again ;  of  course  you  love  your  aunt, 
your  mother’s  sister ;  but  I  mean  love  that  leads  to  matri- 
moity.” 

“  Ah,  of  that  I  know  nothing.” 

“  Quite  sure  ?” 

“Well,  there  is  Phcebo  Darrell,  prudish;  Lucy  Latimer, 
hciydenish ;  !Marg.aret  Maitland,  too  forward  ;  Xelly  Radcliffe, 
t«p  retiring;  a  dozen  girls  that  I  might  love  if  they  had  but 
something  which  they  have  not,  or  wanted  something  which 
they  have.” 

“You  are  diflBcult  to  please;  let  me  gsk  you  what  you 
think  of  Miss  Cornwall?” 

“1  jiave  seen  but  little  of  her;  she  has  a  fine  voice,  I  bo- 
lieve,  and  brilliant  execution  on  the  piano.” 

“Yes;  and  added  to  these  a  warm  heart,  a  generous  dispo¬ 
sition,  all  the  qualities  which  serve  to  make  up  a  good  wife. 
Sl)e  is  coming  here  this  evening;  vvill  you  join  us  ?” 

“Yes;  no;  I -will  if  I  can — delighted,  of  course,  but  I  may 
bo  detained — many  friends  this  evening  ?" 

“  No ;  you  really  ought  to  join  us.” 

“I  will  try.  By  the  way,  do  you  know  anything  of  the 
Blakeborough  people  in  Montague-place  ?” 

“  Not  much ;  Mr.  B.  k,  I  beKeve,  a  retired  merchant.” 

“  Merchant !  doubtful  term — Turkey  merchant  may  bo 
alien  for  poulterer.  Never  mind ;  I  vrill  make  an  effort  to  fall 
in  love  tliis  evening -with  your  fair  friend.  Aurevoir!  Blake- 
borougfa  merchant — nm  !” 

Mr.  Leonard  Wakefield  was  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune, 
studying  for  the  bar ;  that  is  to  say,  eating  his  dinners  with 
regularity  in  the  Temple,  and  perusing  law-books  very  little, 
and  smoking  a  good  deal,  in  the  chambers  of  B.  Bellows,  Esq., 
wi;^  whom  he  was  supposed  to  be  professionally  reading.  He 
was  a  well-favoured  young  gentleman,  this  Leonard  Wake¬ 
field,  with  an  easy  temper,  no  very  brilliant  parts,  but  a  kind 
heart,  and  generous.  When  he  stated  to  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Pem¬ 
berton,  who  felt  in  him  all  a  mother's  interest,  that  be  was 
n<^  in  love,  he  was  labouring  under  a  little  misconception  of 
his  own  state  of  mind.  In  love  be  certainly  was,  though  he 
kpnir  it  not  •  and  in  love  with  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  never 
!  spoken,  and  of  whose  face  ho  had  only  obtained  a  casual 
1  glance.  But  more  than  tliis,  he  was  in  love  with  his  own 
'  ideal  of  what  a  •woman  should  be,  and  every  eligible  woman 
be  saw'  ho  placed,  as  it  were,  beneath  his  ideal  standard. 

On  his  way  from  his  lodgings  at  the  West-end  to  Bellows’ 
office  in  the  Temple  he  had  occasion  to  pass  through  Mon- 
t  ague-place.  It  is  not  a  very  lively  neighbourhood,  and  is 
the  locale  chiefly  of  solicitors  and  professional  men.  Entering 
one  of  the  houses  in  this  district  he  had  seen  a  graceful, 
i  genteel-looking  girl,  whose  figure  and  general  appearance 
caught  his  attention.  “Pretty,”  he  said  to  himself,  and 
completely  forgot  all  about  it  half-an-bour  afterwards.  But 
two  or  three  days  subsequently  he  again  saw  the  young  lady 
entering  the  same  house,  and  this  tjme  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  face,  only  a  passing  glance,  but  it  caused  him  to  say, 
•  “Very  interesting  face,  but  very  pale — who  can  she  bo?” 
and  then  in  talking  the  Timet'  leader  over  with  Bellows  he 
forgut  all  about  it  again.  On  the  following  day  once  more  he 
sees  the  lady.  This  time  he  begins  to  wonder  who  she  is — 
I  looks  at  the  plate  on  the  door  by  •ahich  she  has  entered. 
I  Bhikcborough  is  the  name  thereon  inscribed.  Passing  two  or 
three  days  later,  at  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  ho  observes 
the  young  lady  come  out  with  a  small  parcel  of  books.  The 
truth  flashes  upon  him — she  is  a  daily  governess — where  does 
she  live  ?  It  seeuis  to  himself  but  a  mere  idle  whim,  and  yet 
he  indulges  it.  He  follows  her  into  Holbom,  into  one  of  the 


quiet  turnings  out  of  that  noisy  thoroughfare,  sees  her  knock 
at  the  door  of  one  of  the  bouses,  and  enter.  He  deliberately 
walks  over  and  takes  the  number.  Again  and  again  he  sees 
her,  most  frequently  in  Montague- place ;  and  gradually  it 
becomes  part  of  his  daily  butiness  to  look  for  her ;  if  he  sees 
her  he  is  satisfied,  if  he  fails  ho  is  fidgety  and  anxious.  He 
is  drifting  into  love  with  a  wuman  to  whom  ho  has  never 
spoken,  and  whose  face  he  has  rarely  and  only  momentarily 
seen.  Such  is  the  condition  of  Mr.  Leonard  Wakefield  when 
addressed  by  his  aunt  in  the  solemn  terms  already  recorded — 

“  Positively,  Leonard,  you  ought  to  be  married.” 

“Positively  I  think  I  ought,”  he  said  to  himself  as  he 
walked  into  town  that  morning.  “  I  wonder  how  it  would  be 
if  I  were  to  go  in  seriously  for  my  beautiful  stranger?  There 
she  is !” 

Yes,  there  she  was,  sure  enough,  just  entering  Montague- 
place.  As  she  reached  the  Blakeborough  residence  she  acci¬ 
dentally  dropped  a  schoolbook  which  she  was  carrying,  and 
Leonard  seized  the  book  and  opportunity  together.  He  lifted 
the  volume  from  the  pavement  with  a  polite  bow.  She  thanked 
him  courteously ;  but  her  veil  was  down,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  ill  satisfied. 

“A  sweet  voice,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  an  agreeable 
manner — whom  have  I  to  consult  but  myself  ?’’ 

\Mien  he  reached  the  chambers  that  morning  he  found  his 
learned  instructor  Mr.  Bellows — who  was  not  overburdened 
with  legal  practice,  and  who  chiefly  spent  his  time  in  “  coach¬ 
ing”  candidates  for  legal  honours — in  a  state  of  joyous  excite¬ 
ment. 

“Wakefield,  old  boy,”  ho  said,  being  rath’Jr  familiar  in  his 
form  of  speech  with  his  disciple,  “here’s  luck!  I  am  re¬ 
tained,  sir,  in  the  cause  of  Denby  r.  Blakeborough.  I’m  for 
the  defendant,  sir;  Blakeborough  is  my  man !” 

“What,  Blake’oorough  of  Montague-place?” 

“Yes,  and  The  Elms,  near  Ashford.” 

“  And  who,  by  all  that’s  legal,  is  this  Blakeborough  ?” 

“Retired  merchant — came  into  the  Ashford  property  as 
next  of  kin  to  its  old  proprietor ;  new  claimant  now  starts  up 
after  five  years’  possession — possession,  my  dear  sir,  nine- 
tentbs  of  the  law — new  claimant,  Denby,  really  no  claim  at 
all — of  course.” 

“  But  this  Blakeborough — who  is  he  ?” 

“  As  I  told  you,  a  merchant — what  sort  of  merchandise  ho 
dealt  in  positively  can’t  state ;  be  cut  it  when  he  came  into 
the  property,  but  still  keeps  his  town  residence  in  Montague- 
place.  Close-fisted  fellow,  I  believe ;  knows  the  worth  of 
money,  and  sticks  to  it.  This  fortune  was  a  slice  of  luck  be 
never  anticipated ;  know  nothing  of  the  original  owner  of  the 
property-only  heard  of  it  through  a  next-of-kin  advertise¬ 
ment — applied,  no  dispute  offered,  and  entered  on  possession. 
Very  annoying  to  him  to  have  another  fellow  starting  up  five 
years  afterwards  to  put  in  a  nearer  claim — naturally  does  not 
like  it — flies  to  the  protection  of  the  la^w,  and  the  law  throws 
over  him  its  shield,  for  the  present,  at  all  events,  and  wo 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  liogin  to  nibble.” 

“  Do  you  know  much  of  the  man  ?  of  what  sort  is  he  ?” 

“  The  client?” 

“  Yes.” 

“In  appearance  portly,  slightly  bald,  double  chin,  high 
colour,  white  cravat,  broad-tailed  coat,  ample  white  waistcoat, 
loose  grey  trousers,  shoes.  In  manner  a  little  assuming — 
the  unctuous  swell  of  conscious  property— dipped  in  Pactolus, 
heels  and  all,  and  more  invulnerable  than  Styx-dipped 
Achilles.  Not  a  pleasant  man  to  inferiors,  I  should  say — 
not  budging  an  inch  for  an  equal— probably  obsequious  to 
superiors,  that  is  the  general  rule ;  but  *ieor,  sir,  very  near — 
not  going  much  into  society  on  account  of  the  expense ; 
cutting  down  the  servants  at  Ashford  on  account  of  the 
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expense ;  having  his  girls  taught  by  a  daily  governess  to  save 
expense.” 

“A  daily  governess?” 

“  Yes,  at  a  cheap  rate,  you  may  depend  upon  it ;  that  is 
Tuy  client's  object  in  all  things.  I  speak  this  in  confidence, 
of  course.” 

“  Decidedly ;  and  you  think  ho  will  maintun  his  claim  to 
the  property  ?” 

“My  dear  sir,  with  myself  for  his  advocate,  can  you 
doubt  it  ?” 

]  They  both  laughed,  and  Mr.  Bellows,  hastily  refreshing 
I  himself  with  a  glass  of  sherry,  went  off  to  the  solicitors  of  his 
I  new  client,  while  Leonard  sat  down  unconcernedly  reading 
j  the  supplement  of  the  Times. 

I  “  This  is  very  strange,”  he  soliloquised,  and  read — “  *  C.  B. 
j  to  T.  B. — Received — Beware !’ — very  strange,  and  yet  what  is 
it  to  me  ?  ‘  Left  in  a  cab  on  Saturday.’  What  have  I  to  do 
]  with  it?  ‘Lost  or  strayed,  on  the  25th,  in  the  neighbonr- 
I  hood  of  Westboume-grove’ — positively  nothing  more  than  ‘  a 
I  large  brown  retriever  dog.’  ‘  Next  of  kin.’  I  wonder  who  is 
!  next  of  kin  to  my  daily  governess? — sweet  voice.  ‘  Signor 
j  Badia  has  the  honour  to  announce’ — ‘  Should  this  meet  the 
!  eye’ — hallo  ! — ‘  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  Captain  Cornwall, 

I  or  that  of  any  one  capable  of  furnishing  information  respecting 
him,  they  are  requested  to  communicate  immediately  with 
Messrs.  Denison  and  Tonlmin,  solicitors.  Poultry,  E.C.’ 
Cornwall ! — that  name  is  familiar.  Let  me  see — Cornwall ! 
Cornwall!  I  have  it— that  is  the  name  of  the  young  lady 
j  whom  I  am  to  meet  this  evening.  Now,  I  wonder  whether 
I  she  is  the  daughter,  niece,  or  in  any  way  related  to  this  Com- 
I  wall  of  whom  Messrs.  Denison  and  Toulmin  are  in  search  ? 
i  Another  case  of  next  of  kin.  Fortune  busy  at  her  wheel 
I  throwing  out  blanks  and  prizes.  Fickle  jade !  why  does  not 
j  something  turn  up  for  my  pretty  governess  ?” 

I  Mr.  Leonard  was  more  than  usually  fidgety  and  anxious 
j  i  that  morning.  Ho  took  to  whistling  in  a  low  key,  and  in 
j  looking  towards — with  his  eyes  arranged  at  a  long  focus — 
the  smoky  sparrows  in  the  smoky  tree  which  vegetated  in 
the  quiet  court  of  the  Temple.  He  strolled  out;  he  lounged 
in  the  Temple  Gardens ;  he  walked  up  the  Strand ;  he  came 
back  to  look  at  the  smoky  sparrows  on  the  smoky  tree ;  he 
lighted  a  cigar  to  add  a  little  more  smoko  to  the  general 
j  smokiness,  but  it  went  out  five  times,  and  was  thrown  aside 
i  at  last.  Mr.  Leonard  was  idly  busy,  building  an  ai^rial  castle, 
'  \  and  imagining  how  precious  to  him  that  castle  realised  would 
>  be  if  the  pensive  face  and  the  sweet  voice  belonged  to  one 
whom  he  might  call  his  own. 

That  evening  at  Mrs.  Pemberton’s  ho  was  more  than  usually 

I  listless.  Miss  Cornwall  bad  not  arrived  when  he  resmhed  the 
bouse,  and  he  had  the  opportunity  of  asking  about  her  con- 

:  nections.  Had  she  any  relation  who  held  rank  as  captain  ? 

Yes,  her  father,  with  whom  she  resided,  had  served  in  India. 

‘  Then  the  advertisement  in  that  morning's  Times  probably 
‘  referred  to  him.  Most  likely — at  all  events,  it  would  be  well 
j  to  mention  it ;  it  might  possibly  have  escaped  the  captain’s 

I I  attention — ho  would  be  there  that  evening.  And  just  as 
,  Mrs.  Pemberton  concluded  her  explanation  the  captain  and 

j  j  his  daughter  arrived. 

Captain  Cornwall  was  an  invalid,  between  fifty  and  sixty, 

[  1  nervously  irritable,  and  but  seldom  appearing  in  society.  His 
j  daughter,  his  only  child,  was  little  more  than  throe-and  twenty, 
1|  a  graceful,  beautiful  girl,  a  face  such  as  Grecian  sculptors 
' ;  have  given  to  their  highest  types  of  feminine  intelligence, 
I '  but  she  was  pale  as  the  marble  on  which  those  classic  artists 
j ;  wrought.  And  when  Leonard  saw  her  he  saw  his  own  ideal 
I  realised — ^his  Egeria  of  the  fountain ;  and  ho  started  a  little 
j  1  with  surprise,  and  was  very  nearly  saying  something  very 
, !  natural,  and  consequently  very  ill-bred.  For  there  was  some¬ 


thing  about  her,  as  she  moved  toward.s  the  piano  at  Mrs. 
Pemberton’s  request,  which  struck  him  as  singularly  like  the 
veiled  lady  of  Montaguo-place ;  and  if  he  had  been  nervous 
and  fidgety  all  day  he  was  perfectly  uncomfortable  that  night, 
if  anything  can  be  perfect  which  is  the  index  to  a  condition  of 
imperfection. 

Poor  Leonard  was  bewildered.  He  had  certainly  seen  the 
lady  once  or  twice  before  in  his  aunt’s  house,  but  never  to 
observe  her  very  closely.  He  had  now  been,  as  it  were, 
challenged  to  look  fairly  at  her,  to  bring  her  under  his  ideal 
standard,  and,  though  he  complied,  it  was  with  a  shrinking, 
nervous  timidity  that  left  him  scarcely  master  of  himself. 
The  dark  hair,  the  expansive  brows,  the  Grecian  nose,  the 
beautifully-chiselled  lips,  the  long  lashes  that  rested  demurely 
on  the  cheeks  just  tinged  with  rosy  hue,  the  light,  graceful 
form,  the  low,  soft  voice — there  was  certainly  a  very  strong 
resemblance  between  this  lady  and  his  ideal.  She  was  all  his 
fancy  painted  her.  He  had  to  sing  that  song,  and  sang  it  very 
well  indeed,  and  with  expression ;  and  when  he  glanced  round 
the  room  as  he  closed  it,  he  found  Miss  Cornwall  had 
retired. 

He  had  tried  in  vain  to  lead  her  father  into  conversation— 
the  captain  was  persistently  taciturn.  There  are  some  men 
who  won’t  talk,  and  the  captain  was  one  of  them.  He  waxed 
wrathful  when  Leonard  introduced  the  question  of  property 
— heir-at-law — next  of  kin — and  was  so  very  liard  on  law  and 
lawyers  that  the  young  disciple  shrank  appalled. 

Leonard  did  not  stay  long  after  the  Comwalls  had  retired. 
He  went  home,  he  went  to  bed — but  not  to  sleep.  His  ideal 
was  lovely  and  divine,  and  here  was  it  realised  in  the  captain’s 
daughter.  Yet  what  was  he  to  the  captain’s  daughter  ?  what 
was  the  captain’s  daughter  to  him  ?  Suppose,  and  suppose, 
and  suppose:  If,  but,  and  they  say:  day  was  breaking  when 
he  closed  his  eyes,  and  dreamed  that  he  was  a  knight-errant, 
that  Miss  Cornwall — a  demoiselle  fair  as  the  dawn — was 
detained  in  captivity  by  the  Paynim  Blackborough,  that  he 
rode  up  to  Montaguc-place  and  demanded  her  liberation, 
that  retainers  looked  over  the  battlements  and  hurled  hack 
defiance,  that  he  and  his  chivalrous  companions  prepared  for 
the  struggle,  that  they  fought  their  way  over  a  trembling 
drawbridge,  and  thundering  at  the  castle  gate,  cried— “Hot 
water,  sir,  and  half-past  eight !” 

The  phrase  is  not  romantic,  and,  of  course,  it  was  made  by 
the  domestic  servant,  who  lived  among  the  black-beetles  and 
slept  immediately  under  the  tiles.  But  so  will  the  ever- 
active  present  world  force  itself  on  the  ideal  regions — prose 
hustling  poetry,  tho  roadster-hack  in  the  race  of  life  leaving 
poor  Pegasus  in  the  tail  of  tho  ruck. 

People  did  not  wear  moust.acbe8  in  the  days  of  which  I  am 
speaking ;  they  excoriated  their  cheeks  eveiy  morning  at  the 
altar  of  Fashion,  and  reduced  their  whiskers  to  the  orthodox 
mutton-chop  pattern.  Leonard  performed  this  religious  duty 
very  ill  that  morning ;  he  dressed  carelessly ;  he  refreshed 
hurriedly;  he  hastened  to  Montague-placo  with  tho  vague 
notion  of  putting  this  and  that  together,  but  saw  nobody  but 
a  plain  cook — a  very  pl.ain  cook — talking  to  a  plainer  police¬ 
man,  and  rasping  her  nose  on  the  area-railings. 

‘In  town  he  found  Bellows  in  an  unaccountable  bad  temper ; 
the  diet  of  brief  seemed  to  have  disagreed  with  him,  and  tho 
name  of  Blakeborough,  eke  the  man  of  men,  to  be  a  word  of 
abomination. 

“  Well,  and  how’s  your  client  ?”  was  Leonard's  inquiry. 

Bellows  said  something  very  harsh  about  his  client — some¬ 
thing  ho  really  could  not  have  meant,  but  he  said  it — it  was 
not  invoking  a  blessing,  I  assure  yon. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter,  old  boy  ?”  Y'ou  see  Leonard  was 
secretly  rejoiced  to  feel  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with 
his  Mentor,  not  that  the  community  of  suffering  made  them 
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brotherii,  but  it  was  more  agreeable  to  him  to  see  other  birds 
as  well  as  himself  ruffled. 

Mr.  Bellows  did  not  condoscend  to  explain ;  he  only  said — 

“  I  wish  I  was  fairly  out  of  this  business— I  do,  upon  my 
soul ! — I  shall  throw  up  the  case.” 

“  But  to  whom  will  yon  send  your  client  ?” 

“  To  the  Devil !” 

There  could  not  be  two  opinions  on  the  subject — Mr.  Bellows 
was  seriously  annoyed.  But  as  to  explaining,  he  would  not ; 
not  a  word — not  a  hint — ^but  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
he  strolled  out,  and  did  not  come  back  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Leonard,  forgetting  the  irritability  of 
his  friend,  and  consoling  himself  with  a  fragrant  weed,  dwelt 
on  his  ideal.  Coke,  and  Littleton,  and  Blackstone,  and  all 
sorts  of  eminent  men,  frowned  on  him  from  the  shelves,  but 
he  was  oblivions  to  their  presence,  and  only  saw  her — the 
portrait-pain,er.  Fancy — giving  a  few  last  touches  and  making 
her  more  lovely  and  more  divine  than  ever. 

At  five  o’clock,  just  as  Mr.  Leonard  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
dine,  Mr.  Bellows  returned.  He  came  up  the  staircase  at  the 
uncompromising  rate  of  four  stairs  at  a  step,  he  dashed  into 
the  room,  flung  his  hat  in  the  air,  danced  an  original  /mu  teul, 
helped  himself  to  some  sherry,  dug  Mr.  Leonard  in  the  ribs, 
and  bade  him  get  out  for  a  surly  dug. 

But  still  there  was  no  explanation.  Ho  would  not  hand 
over  the  key  of  the  cupboard  where  he  kept  his  dancing 
skeleton.  “  No,”  said  he  when  pressed  to  do  so ;  “  wait 
awhile,  old  boy,  and  if - ” 

“  Yes,  and  if - ^ 

“  It  turns  out  well  I’ll  tell  you.” 

Leonard  dined  at  the  Mitre  Tavern.  He  was  gloomy  and 
out  of  sorts,  and  his  friend's  good-humour  had  in  no  way 
revived  him.  He  dined  alone,  and  reviled  the  waiter.  And 
he  went  to  his  aunt’s,  and  could  hear  nothing  of  Miss  Corn¬ 
wall,  except  th.vt  she  and  her  father  were  out  of  town.  And 
he  passed  through  Montagu-place  seven  mornings  and 
afternoons  in  succession,  and  saw  nothing  of  the  pretty 
governess — the  veiled  lady.  Was  Miss  Cornwall  a  governess  ? 
His  aunt  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing — no,  that  the 
captain  would  never  tolerate.  He  inveigled  a  small  boy 
who  wore  a  suit  of  green  cloth  (that  was  calculated  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  growth)  and  the  Blakeborongh  buttons,  and  for  “  a 
consideration”  obtained  the  news  that  the  daily  governess 
had  been  “  sacked” — a  vulgar  expression  characteristic  of  the 
youth — and  that  her  name  was  Benning. 

So  it  was  plain  to  him  that  Miss  Cornwall  was  not  Miss 
Benning.  Yet  were  they  in  his  mind  singularly  alike.  The 
stereoaoopic  picture  would  have  been  suggested  to  his  mind 
if  that  optical  instrument  had  been  invented ;  but  it  was  not. 
Here,  he  would  have  said,  are  two  pictures  forming  one 
revered  and  beautiful  image,  both  pictures  of  my  ideal ! 
“  She't  all  my  fancy  painted  her,”  Ac. 

And  so  time  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Leonard  still  read  with 
Mr.  Bellows ;  but  Mr.  Bellows  was  plainly  a  changed  man. 
They  were  not  what  they  had  been  to  each  other ;  there  was 
a  secret  between  them.  Bellows  kept  the  key  of  the  cup¬ 
board.  Leonard  indulged  his  ideal,  and  Fancy  went  on  more 
laboriously — yes,  a  good  deal  more — than  an  art  student 
in  the  Royal  Academy. 

One  day,  late  in  autumn — Mr.  Leonai'd,  as  usual,  smoking, 
offering  fragrant  incense  at  the  shrine  of  Law — the  step  of 
Bellows  was  heard  on  the  staircase — the  wild,  reckless 
scamper  that  spoke  plainly  of  his  being  in  a  burry.  Crash ! 
(that’s  the  door)  snd  the  arms  of  Mentor  are  flung  round  bis 
young  disciple  as  he  whirls  him  round  the  room  in  an  original 
and  spontaneous  waltz,  ending  with  a  wild  shout  of  laughter 
and  exhaustion. 

“  Bellows,  what  i$  the  matter  ?’’ 


“  Everything,  old  boy  !  It’s  all  up  with  Blakeborongh !” 

“  You  have  lost  the  cause  ?” 

“Won  it.” 

“  But  you  say  it  is  all  up  with  him.” 

“And  what  is  Blakeborongh  to  me  ?’’  said  Bellows,  flourish¬ 
ing  the  office  ruler.  “  I  threw  him  over  at  the  first,  and  wo 
have  fought  it  out.  Never  came  to  trial — too  downy  for  that 
when  he  saw  what  we  were  at.  He  has  resigned,  sir,  and 
gets  a  handsomer  tip  than  he  deserves,  sir,  for  doing  it  with¬ 
out  a  bother.” 

“  Then  Denby  has  won?"’ 

“  Denby  be - !”  (He  did  indeed ;  said  it  out  broad  and 

flat,  without  the  least  consideration  for  Denby’s  feelings.) 

“  But  if  Blakeborough  loses,  and  Deuby  does  not  win,  who 
does?” 

“Why,  Cornwall,  of  course!” 

“  Why,  you  don’t  mean - ?” 

“Why  not,  sir?  Captain  Cornwall  is  the  rightful  heir. 
Captain  Cornwall  got  it,  and  Captain  Cornwall  tells  me,  sir — 
me,  your  humble  servant  and  esteemed  good  master — that 
I’m  an  honest  man,  too  good  for  a  lawyer ;  and  to  show  he 
meant  it,  he’s  consented.” 

“  Consented  !  What  to  ?” 

“  Confound  it,  how  slow  you  are  !  Why,  to  my  marriage 
with  Mary— that’s  his  daughter.”  And  here  it  was  that 
Bellows,  who  was  really  a  capital  fellow  in  his  way,  got 
serious,  and  he  said  in  a  quiet  voice,  “  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  devotion  I  felt  to  that  dear  girl,  Leonard,  I  should  not 
have  gone  through  half  I  have  done.  I  have  loved  her  with 
the  best  love  of  my— she's  the  pearl  of  my  heart;  and  tbo 
thought  of  how  bravely  she  has  struggled  on  amid  trial  and 
hardship  has  nerved  me  many  a  time  when  otherwise  I  know 
I  should  have  given  over.  Her  father  is  a  proud  man,  you 
must  know,  Leonard,  and  very  poor,  and  to  help  eke  out  their 
scanty  income  that  poor  girl  has  toiled  bard,  never  letting 
any  of  her  friends  know  anything  about  it.  Why,  J  scarcely 
knew  it  at  first.  It  was  odd,  was  it  not,  that  she  should  have 
been  governess  in  that  rascal's  family  ?” 

“  She  his  governess  ?” 

“Eh,  man.  Calling  herself  by  her  mother’s  maiden  name 
— Benning.” 

“  I  know  her.” 

“  Very  likely ;  she  has  often  been  at  your  aunt's.  But  the 
Blakeborough  business  was  kept  quiet.” 

“And  how  came  the  Corn  walla  to  hear  of  their  good 
fortune  ?” 

“An  advertisement  of  Denby’s.  I,  my  boy,  looked  after 
it,  and  see  the  result !  Come,  give  me  joy !” 

“I’m  not  very  well” 

“  Poor  old  boy !  What's  the  matter  ?  You  look  bad !” 

“  Nothing.” 

“  A  glass  of  sherry  will  cure  it,  then.  But  you  must  see 
Mary ;  you'll  be  delighted !  I  dare  say  you  have  forgotten 
half  her  charms.” 

“No.” 

“  Shows  your  good  sense,  man !  Whenever  I  look  at  her,  I 
think  of  your  favourite  song : — 

‘“She's  all  my  fancy  painted  her. 

She's  lovely,  she's  divine!' 

And— hurrah!  hurrah!  hurrah!- 1  shall  never  have  to 
add— 

“  ‘  Her  heart  it  is  another's, 

She  never  can  be  mine.'” 

And  he  never  had.  He  married  her,  and  they  were  very 
happy;  and  Len— well,  Len  went  abroad,  and  when  he  came 
back  I  think  Fancy  had  begun  a  new  portrait  on  a  bran-new 
canvas. 
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THE  TROUBLES  OP  MR.  AND  MRS.  SHEPE. 

IN  riFTEEN  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Y  dear  Mary,  when  I  think  how  many  evenings  I  have 
wearied  yon  with  my  story,  I  feel  glad  that  it  is 
drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  I  shall  soon  come  to  that  tranquil 
time  when  all  excitement  dropped  out  of  my  existence,  leaving 
it  too  dull,  and  grey,  and  leaden  for  even  the  very  brightest 
words  to  weave  into  a  tale. 

Ah  I  my  dear,  we  women  have  but  one  excitement  in  our 
lives— love.  No  wonder,  then,  if  at  times  this  takes  un¬ 
natural  dimensions  in  our  minds,  and  when  unfortunate,  or 
scorned,  or  weary,  it  leaves  us — some  of  us  to  die,  Mary,  and 
some  live  on  uselessly — like  trees  without  fruit— fair  to  the 
eye,  but  worthless.  Others,  worse  stilly  fling  themselves  out 
to  the  world,  like  the  refuse  of  a  mine  from  which  all  the 
precious  mineral  has  been  extracted.  And  others  make  their 
hearts  a  grave :  they  never  bury  their  dead  out  of  their  sight ; 
all  secret  tears,  all  real  affection,  flow  over  the  marble  corpse 
of  their  dead  love.  They  are  like  that  princess  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  who  spent  all  her  days,  silent  and  cold,  in 
the  sunshine,  bnt  at  night  she  went  down  into  a  black  and 
sombre  palace,  where  she  kept  hidden  the  body  of  her  lover, 
turned  to  stone.  And  here  she  unloosed  her  tongue,  hero 
she  unsealed  the  fountain  of  her  eyes,  ns  she  poured  forth 
tears  and  tender  words  over  the  marble  image  that  was  dead, 
yet  living.  The  husband  of  such  a  woman  has  no  wife,  and 
her  children  have  no  mother,  and  the  root  of  this  bitterness — 
the  man  who  has  made  this  woman’s  wifehood  a  mockery, 
and  her  motherhood  an  hypocrisy — passes  on  in  sleek  uncon¬ 
sciousness.  Good  easy  soul,  love  wouldn’t  bretik  his  heart ! 
man’s  good  genius — hard  work— dipped  it  in  the  Styx  long 
ago,  and  meeting  his  old  flame  with  a  careless  smile,  be  goes 
home  to  his  dinner,  never  thinking  that  she,  locked  in  her 
room,  is  weeping  over  his  stony  shade,  and  passionately 
tolling  it  that  could  he  live  again  to  her,  and  she  be  to  him 
what  he  had  promised,  this  house — so  dull  now — would  break 
forth  into  rejoicing,  her  children's  faces — meaningless  books 
never  read — would  glow  with  the  writing  of  an  angel  j  all  the 
mystery  of  life  would  be  clear,  irksome  duty  would  be  happy 
love,  the  wife’s  slavery  glorious  freedom.  But  now  the  wind 
moans  drearily,  the  sun  has  set,  the  dead  loaves  of  her  life 
drop  in  her  path,  the  grey  sky  hangs  low,  like  a  dungeon-roof, 
shutting  out  the  light,  and  her  work  has  still  to  be  done,  only 
she  must  toil  in  the  night,  for  the  day  of  her  existence  is  fled. 
Hark !  here  is  her  husband’s  knock,  and  with  leaden  footstep 
and  eyes  heavy  with  tears  nn-shed,  she  goes  to  meet  him,  and 
feigns  to  be  glad,  for  her  honour  is  rooted  now  in  dishonour, 
and  deceit  is  become  a  holy  thing. 

Alas  that  this  picture  should  be  true  I  But  Moloch  and 
Mammon  do  such  work  as  this  every  day,  and  a  priest  of  God 
blesses  it.  And  if  the  wife  they  make  learn  at  length  to 
laugh,  when  she  goes  down  into  the  sombre  palace  of  her 
memory  and  uncovers  the  marble  imago  over  which  she  once 
wept,  perhaps  the  last  state  of  that  woman  is  worse  than  the 
first. 

Oh,  Mary  dear!  as  I  look  upwards  now  with  clasped 
hands,  I  thank  Clod  that  this  worse  fate  was  not  mine.  And 
it  might  have  been  1  I  shudder  when  I  think  how  near  it  I 
was.  I  am  afraid  I  am  saying  all  this  to  you  because  about 
this  time  my  life  became  so  dark,  and  dismal,  and  hard  to  me 


that  I  began  to  g^w  reckless.  I  asked  myself  why  I  could 
not  be  heartless  and  worldly,  and  happy  in  mean  pleasures  or 
sordid  cares  as  I  saw  others  wore.  I  told  myself  I  was  foolish 
not  to  take  life  more  easily — that  it  was  madness  to  grieve 
for  Mr.  Shope’s  min,  or  strive  to  save  him,  while  liquor  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  browed  in  this  thirsty  world';  that  it  was  idiotcy 
to  weep  over  the  fancied  woes  of  an  old  lover,  who,  satisfied 
with  his  lot,  self-complacent  and  smiling,  escorted  bis  bride 
to  balls  and  parties,  and  considered  her  high  connections  in 
the  light  of  a  blessing,  and  position  and  respectability  the 
chief  things  to  live  for — thus  thinking,  I  let  myself  sail  down 
with  the  stream.  I  joined  in  whatever  gaiety  was  going  on, 
and  I  ceased  to  frighten  poor  Mr.  Shepe  with  entreaties  or 
expostulations.  1  was  too  weak  for  the  fight,  Mary  dear,  so  I 
sat  myself  down  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  and  fell  asleep. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  my  apathy,  Mr.  Shepe  came 
into  my  room  with  a  very  pale  face. 

“Dully  dear,”  he  said,  “do  you  know  there’s  a  man  in  my 
dressing-room  ?” 

“Well,”  I  answered  wearily,  “can’t  you  tell  him  to  go?” 

“  But  there's  where  it  is.  Dully ;  he  won’t  go.  Why,  he’d 
hardly  let  me  come  here  to  tell  you.  Ah !  yes,  there  ho  is ! 
he  has  followed  me  to  your  door,  and  he's  standing  there 
watching  me.” 

I  looked  up,  and  recognised  one  of  the  long-nosed  men 
with  whose  tribe  I  had  become  acquainted  at  my  aunt’s. 

“  What  is  it  ?’’  I  asked  mechanically. 

“Bill  drawn  by  Mr.  Borocoyn  Torkmeded — accepted  by 
Jlr.  Shepe,  discounted  by  highly-respectable  firm.  Finish  and 
Co.,  wine-merchants  —  dishonoured  last  month.  Writ  of 
execution  issued  yesterday — just  taken  Mr.  Shepe,"  said  the 
laconic  gentleman,  drawing  in  a  highly-odorous  breath  with  a 
loud  sniff  as  he  concluded. 

“  Surely  that  can’t  be  the  law,”  murmured  poor  Mr.  Shepe, 
sinking  helplessly  into  a  chair,  ‘  that  because  a  fellow  accepts 
a  bill  for  a  friend  ho  is  to  go  to  prison  like  a  pickpocket  I” 

“No  necessity  for  a  gentleman  going  to  prison,”  said  the  man, 
rubbing  his  big  nose  with  a  knobby  stick.  “  Shouldn’t  have 
let  it  come  to  judgment — had  notice  of  action  a  fortnight  ago.’ 

“What  do  you  mean?”  cried  Mr.  Shepe. 

“  Should  have  put  in  appearance,”  said  the  man.  “  Served 
copy  of  writ  on  you  myself." 

“Do  you  mean  that  slip  of  paper  you  gave  me  when  I 
was  out  rabbiting  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Shepe,  trembling.  “  I — I 
didn’t  know  it  was  of  any  consequence.  I — I — I  lighted  my 

pipe  with  it.  D - e !  is  a  man  to  be  taken  up  for  lighting 

|his  pipe  ?” 

The  smile  of  pity  and  superiority  with  which  the  big-nosed 
man  regarded  Mr.  Shepe  at  this  speech  was  a  sight  to  see. 

“If  you  please,  mum,"  ho  said,  appealing  to  me,  “aint 
there  no  one  here  as  understands  a  bit  of  common  sense  and 
common  law,  in  the  shape  of  a  hexecution,  as  can  help  your 
husband  about  this  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  take  the  gen’leman 
away  in  my  gig,  waiting,  which  it  is  in  the  yard,  mum,  with 
my  follower.” 

“  I  say.  Dully,”  said  poor  Mr.  Shepe,  8t.aring  at  mo  in  a 
bewildered  way,  “this  won’t  do,  you  know,  my  dear.  He 
said  execution.  I’m  a  gentleman.  I  belong  to  an  old  family. 
None  of  us  were  ever  hanged  yet,  except  poor  Mountague 
Shepo,  in  King  James’s  time,  for  giving  a  mutton-chop  to 
Monmouth;  and  you  know.  Dully,  the  disgrace - ” 

But  here  poor  Alexander  broke  down,  and  tears  stood  in 
his  eyes. 

“  My  dear,”  I  began  soothingly. 

“  Yes,  Dully,  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  under¬ 
stand  what’s  expected  from  a  gentleman.  Fetch  me  my 
pistols,  dear;  they  are  in  my  shooting-boots.  I  put  ’em 
there  last  night  when  I  went  to  bed,  that  I  might  be  sure  to 
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remember  to  give  ’em  to  Dick  to  clean.  A  fellow  can  only 
die  once,  and  powder  and  shot  is  quicker,  any  way,  than  pills 
and  doctor’s  stuff.  I’ll  finish  myself  right  off;  it’s  belter 
than  a  dropsy,  after  all — eh.  Dully  T 

And  my  poor  husband  caught  my  hand  passionately  as  I 
passed  him,  and  held  it  tightly,  as  he  looked  in  my  face 
with  a  wistful  smile. 

“  It's  my  dooty  to  forbid  they  pistols,”  observed  the  man 
dubiously,  evidently  now  regarding  Mr.  Shepe's  simplicity 
with  great  suspicion.  “  I  aint  going  to  be  hiadored  in 
hoxecuting  this  here  writ” 

“  Oh,  it’s  the  writ  that's  to  bo  executed !”  remarked  Mr. 
Shepe,  brightening  up. 

“Yes,  sir,  Ait  his,”  answered  the  m.in  with  amazing 
emphasis;  “and  you’d  better  put  on  your  great-coat  and  hat, 
and  come  along  with  me.  My  gig  is  raythcr  a  large  one,  and 
it'll  hold  three  without  much  ill-conweneyancc,  if  one  on  us 
sits  a  one  side  a  bit” 

This  speech  flung  Mr.  Shepe  back  into  his  old  dejection, 
and  he  held  my  hand  tighter  than  ever. 

“Let  me  go,  my  dear,”  I  wliispered;  “I  am  going  to  write 
a  letter.” 

“Good  gracious.  Dully!  letters  now! — and  to  whom?”  he 
asked  with  a  deep  sigh. 

“  To  Major  Crepehier’s  lawyer.  And  you  can  send  Dick 
with  it  on  horseback,  and  doubtless  the  answer,  or  the  lawyer 
himself,  will  be  here  in  three  or  four  hours.” 

■‘Oh,  Dully,  what  a  capital  head  you’ve  got!”  cried  Mr. 
Sheoe,  looking  at  me  with  intense  gratitude  and  admiration. 

“Stop!”  broke  in  the  man  with  the  nose  ;  “I  dun  know  as 
me,  and  my  follower,  and  my  boss — a  dun  he  is,  and  a  him- 
patient  one” — here  he  laughed  at  his  own  wit,  and  winked — 
“  I  dunno  as  we  can  afford  to  stay  so  long  as  that.” 

Now,  I  remembered  how  my  aur.t  u-ed  to  treat  the  knobby- 
Bticked  fraternity,  and  I  resolved  to  try  the  same  process ;  so, 
in  passing  the  odious  man  as  I  fetched  my  desk,  I  slipped 
some  money  into  his  hand,  though  the  contact  with  his 
fingers  made  me  shudder  from  head  to  foot  He  no  longer 
objected  to  wait  but  sat  down  in  a  low  velvet-cushioned 
chair,  and  sacked  his  stick  with  great  gusto,  evidently  taking 
a  mental  inventory  and  valuation  of  every  article  in  the 
room  with  intense  interest  and  entire  satisfaction  to  himself. 

My  urgent  letter  now  written,  I  thought  it  wise  to  rouse 
up  poor  Mr.  Shepe,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  of  such 
excitement  as  this,  would  certainly  be  made  a  fit  inmate  for  a 
lunatic  asylum,  unless  something  was  found  to  amuse  him  and 
deaden  the  anxiety  of  bis  bewildered  mind. 

“ My  dear,”  I  said,  “here’s  the  letter.  Suppose  you  take  it 
yourself  to  Dick,  and  impress  him,  above  all  things,  that  speed 
is  necessary.  And  since  this  gentleman  is  obliged  to  give  you 
his  company,  you  can  show  him  over  the  kennel  and  stables. 
And  I  am  sure  he  must  need  some  refreshment  after  so  long 
a  drive,  so  meanwhile  I  will  order  lunch  to  bo  served  in  the 
dining  or  smoking  room  if  you  prefer  it.” 

“  Thank  you,  mum,”  said  the  gentleman,  taking  his  stick 
out  of  his  mouth  to  say  it.  “I’m  very  agreeable  to  make 
myself  agreeable,  Tm  sure.” 

In  renewed  spirits  Mr.  Shepe  took  the  letter  and  passed 
out  of  the  room,  but  I  detained  the  man  a  moment  as  be  was 
following. 

“  Pr«y  don’t  let  the  servants  know  anything  of  this,”  I  said. 

In  fact,  my  dear,  I  was  horribly  afraid  of  our  servants,  and 
I  thought  to  myself  that  if  they  were  careless,  and  extrava¬ 
gant,  and  hard  to  manage  now,  what  would  they  bo  if  they 
'heard  of  this  matter !  « 

“  Trust  me,  mum,”  answered  the  man,  winking  at  me  with 
one  eye,  while  he  kept  the  other  fixed  sharply  on  the  re¬ 
treating  fig^ure  of  Mr.  Shepe.  “  I’m  a  hop-dealer,  I  am.  I’ve 


give  my  follower  tho  clue  already.  If  you’ll  please  to  order 
him  a  bit  of  victuals  in  the  pantry,  mum.  Ill  be  glad.  He 
needn't  come  with  the  gen’leman  and  me;  his  manners  is 
hobjectionhubble,  I  own,  and  he's  constitootionally  afflicted 
with  the  sniffles;  but  he’s  close  as  a  post-offlee — that’s  his 
great  merit.” 

With  a  swift  step  and  a  reassuring  nod  he  now  departed 
after  Mr.  Shepe,  and  from  the  window  I  watched  them  going 
in  excellent  fellowship  to  the  stable-yard.  It  was  not  long 
afterwards  that  peals  of  laughter  issuing  from  the  smoking- 
room,  and  sundry  bottles  and  steaming  jugs  carried  thither 
by  the  servants,  told  me  in  melancholy  language  that 
Alexander  had  either  forgotten  all  his  cares,  or  was  drowning 
them  in  the  only  philosophy  be  understood. 

In  the  height  of  Ihe  merriment,  and  after  two  or  three 
farmers  bad  joined  tho  supposed  horse-dealer,  Cnthbert’s 
lawyer  arrived,  greatly  surprised  and  puzzled. 

“Bat  we  have  paid  up  or  bought  in  all  bills,”  he  said 
gravely,  as  I  endeavoured  with  stammering  lips  to  explaiu 
tho  matter  to  him. 

“This  is  since  the  settlement,”  I  answered  in  great  con¬ 
fusion. 

“Am  I  to  understand  that  Mr.  Shepe  has  broken  his 
promise  to  my  client?” 

“Yes,”  I  answered  faintly.  I  had  not  strength  for  another 
word. 

“And  was  tho  acceptance  given  to  the  Torkmeded  family  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  I  decline  to  do  anything  more  without  further 
instructions  from  Major  Crepehier,  and  T  must  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  shall  advise  him  not  to  move  in  this  matter. 
He  has  already  advanced  a  large  sum.  I  know  his  finances 
well :  he  certainly  had  a  good  fortune  left  him  by  bis  consin 
two  years  ago,  but  ho  has  just  made  a  very  handsome  settle¬ 
ment  on  Mrs.  Crepehier,  which  ties  up  bis  resources,  and  bo 
really  cannot  afford  to  assist  Mr.  Sbepe  any  further.” 

Ho  arose  as  if  to  leave,  but — pale,  faint,  trembling — I 
implored  him  to  remain,  and  he  sat  down  again. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Sbepe  ?”  he  said  kindly. 

“  Cannot  the  money  be  raised  ?  Mr.  Shepe  will  die  if  he 
goes  to  prison  !”  I  cried  out,  giving  way  to  my  tears. 

“  To  raise  more  on  an  estate  already  so  deeply  mortgaged 
would  leave  you  nothing  to  live  on.  As  it  is — excuse  me  for 
saying  it — I  fear  most  of  this"  (looking  around  him)  “must 
be  kept  up  on  credit,  for  I  see  none  of  the  reductions  in  the 
establishment  that  your  diminished  income  rendered  it  impe¬ 
rative  on  you  to  make,  and  which  Air.  Shepe  pledged  himself 
to  me  should  be  made.” 

“  I — I  think  he  couldn’t  pay  up  all  tho  servants’  wages, 
and  so  he  was  afraid  to  discharge  them,”  I  said.  “  I'm  sure  I 
should  be  too  glad  for  them  to  go.  I  tremble  to  speak  to  any 
of  them.” 

Mr.  Chambers  put  his  hand  to  his  lips,  I  really  thought,  to 
hide  a  smile,  and  then  said  he  should  like  to  speak  to  Air. 
Shepe,  and  understand,  if  possible,  what  could  bo  done. 

But,  alas !  Air.  Shepe  was  not  in  a  condition  to  bo  spoken 
to.  On  being  sent  for,  he  reeled  into  the  room,  with  his 
attendant  the  horse-dealer,  in  an  uproarious  state  of  jollity, 
belying  every  word  I  had  uttered  concerning  his  dejection 
and  prostration  of  spirits. 

“Give  us  your  fist,  old  fellow,”  ho  said  inarticulately. 
“  Here’s  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  we  are  in !  But  it  doesn't 
matter,  you  know.  Fleecy  Hall  can  afford  to  lose  a  bit  of 
woo!,  I  hope.  Ha,  ha!  we  are  sheep  that  can  bear  shearing. 
Tve  a  pretty  good  property,  and  so  had  my  father  before  me 
— the  acres,  you  know,  that’s  the  thing  to  stand  upon  ;  no 
measuring  out  of  tape  or  selling  of  farthing  candles  over  the 
counter  in  my  family.” 
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Then,  breaking  o£F,  be  suddenly  turned  to  me  fiercely — 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Dully,  you  may  think  to  screen 
Borocoyn  because  he's  your  cousin,  but  if  ever  I  catch  the 
rascal  I'll  thrash  him  within  an  inch  of  his  dirty  life.  I'll 
tar-and-feather  him,  and  so  alter  bis  carcass  that  bis  own  dog 
sha'n't  know  him,  if  ho  has  got  anything  as  honest  as  a  dog 
belonging  to  him.  I  don’t  know  how  you  can  expect  me. 
Dully,  to  ruin  myself  for  your  cousins.” 

“Did  Mr.  Shepe  do  this  to  oblige  you?”  asked  Mr. 
Chambers  in  a  low  voice. 

But  in  that  strange  sharpening  of  tho  faculties  that  tipsi- 
nesB  gives  to  some  people,  Mr.  Shepe  heard  him,  and  answered 
before  I  had  time  to  speak— 

“  Why,  of  course  I  did  it  to  oblige  Dully !  D'ye  think  I 
should  have  done  it  for  any  one  else  t  Didn’t  Borocoyn  tell 
mo  how  he  foimd  her  sobbing  herself  to  death  by  the  fire 
about  him?  A  man  can’t  see  his  wife  whimpering  and 
whining  over  her  friends*  troubles  without  doing  something 
to  help  them.  Tve  got  a  heart  in  my  breast,  not  a  bloodless 
turnip,  as  some  folks  have.” 

“  Mrs.  Shepe,”  said  Mr.  Chambers  with  a  look  of  great 
vexation,  “I  am  sorry  yon  should  lead  your  husband  into 
such  ruinous  acts.  I’ll  telegraph  to  Major  Crepehier.  He 
has  left  his  wife  at  Southampton,  and  is  gono  to  town.  I 
don’t  know  his  address,  but  I'll  risk  a  telegram  to  his  club.” 

In  the  irritated  state  of  Mr.  Shepe’s  nerves,  I  had  not 
dared  contradict  him  or  explain  the  truth.  I  thought  I 
should  be  ungenerous  to  take  my  own  part  at  such  a  time. 
I  let  the  message  go;  I  did  not  see  it,  but  I  read  the 
reply : — 

“  Yeg.  But  I’ll  never  befriend  Mrs.  S.  again ;  and  I  will 
only  do  this  on  condition  that  Mr.  S.  assures  his  hfe  for 
2,OUOf^  Take  the  policy  as  security.” 

I  need  not  go  on,  Mary  dear.  You  can  understand  what  I 
felt.  You  can  perceive  that  the  money  was  raised,  and 
Mr.  Shepe  saved  from  a  prison,  at  the  cost  of  losing  our  last 
friend,  with  the  additional  sorrow  to  me  of  knowing  my  last 
hold  on  his  esteem  bad  departed. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

MONTH  or  two  went  by,  filled  with  all  the  shifts  and 
shuffling  expedients  of  insolvency,  then  Borocoyn’s 
second  and  third  bills  made  their  appearance  in  the  shape  of 
an  unpleasant  greeting  from  the  sheriff. 

Mr  Shepe  did  not  light  his  pipe  with  those  slips  of  paper 
this  time.  He  stared  at  me  with  a  frightened  countenance, 
then  got  upon  his  best  himter  and  fled  away  for  his  life. 

As  he  said  not  a  word  to  me  respecting  bis  intentions,  I 
fancied  he  was  merely  gone  for  a  ride,  or  perhaps  had  mus¬ 
tered  courage  enough  to  seek  Mr.  Chambers  or  some  other 
solicitor,  so  I  waited  dinner  for  him  till  nine  o’clock,  and  sat 
up  in  the  groatest  anxiety  tho  whole  night  expecting  his 
return. 

In  the  morning,  1  was  just  going  to  send  out  men  to  scour 
the  country,  in  the  horrible  fear  that  he  was  lying  dead 
beneath  some  hedge,  when  a  note  arrived  from  him.  It  was 
dated  from  a  small  village  in  an  adjoining  county,  an^  was 
written  in  a  strain  of  great  jollity.  Since  it  was  only  the 
sheriff  of  his  own  county  who  was  after  him,  he  had  got  into 
another  county,  where  he  felt  as  safe  as  a  badger  in  a  hole, 
and  he  was  enjoying  himself  amazingly.  There  was  a  pack 
of  hounds  near,  and  he  bad  picked  up  two  or  three  capital 
fellows,  who  were  staying  at  the  inn  with  him,  and  they  were 
astonishing  and  waking  up  the  village  every  night  with 
poker-and-tongs  music.  It  was  the  greatest  fun  in  the 
world;  and  they  had  killed  six  old  women’s  cats  and  paid  for 
them. 


On  the  receipt  of  this  letter  I  drove  off  to  Mr.  Chambers 
and  told  him  the  whole  truth.  He  was  politely  sorry,  and 
full  of  regret  that  I  had  not  been  candid  earlier.  It  was  too 
late  now ;  the  major  had  sailed  for  India,  and  bad  given  him 
strict  directions  never  to  interfere  in  our  affairs  again.  He 
would  not  foreclose  himself,  but  if  the  other  mortgagees  did 
so,  of  course  he  should  come  in  with  the  rest. 

Then  he  showed  mo  Cuthbert’s  letter,  in  which  he  spoke 
cuttingly  of  my  weakness,  and  said,  although  he  pitied  me 
for  long  acquaintance’  sake,  he  certainly  thought  I  partly 
deserved  my  fate ;  that  neither  my  head  nor  my  heart  bad 
been  wise  enough  or  warm  enough  to  follow  a  bravo  course 
in  anything;  that  having  married  Shepe,  no  matter  from 
what  motive,  it  was  clearly  my  duty  to  protect  him  from  the 
scamps  to  whom  I  bad  the  honour  of  being  related,  but  for 
whose  sakes,  unfortunately,  I  had  ever  been  too  willing  to 
sacrifice  every  other  person’s  happiness,  my  husband’s 
included.  He  feared,  toe,  there  was  great  weakness  and 
want  of  energy  and  rule  in  my  management  of  my  house¬ 
hold,  and  he  really  thought  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Sbepe’s  happiness  if  he  had  married  a  termagant  and  a  rider. 
In  fact,  we  were  an  ill-matched  couple,  who  might  each  have 
done  well  in  other  hands,  but  whom  it  was  ruin  to  bring 
together.  Ho  reminded  Mr.  Chambers  of  the  sums  ha  had 
already  advanced,  and  concluded  by  avowing  his  firm  deter¬ 
mination  never  again  to  interfere  in  any  further  misfortune 
that  befell  Fleecy  Hall. 

It  was  a  cruel,  cruel  letter,  and  it  seemed  to  wither  up  my 
heart  as  I  read  it.  Millicent’s  spirit,  Millicent’s  hand,  shone 
out  in  every  line. 

“I  dont  know  that  I  am  justified  in  showing  you  this 
letter,”  said  Mr.  Chambers,  folding  it  up,  “  but  I  was  anxious 
that  you  should  not  delude  yourself  by  any  false  hopes.” 

With  that  be  bowed  me  politely  to  the  door,  and  I  dreve 
back  to  my  desolate  home. 

Since  the  last  mortgage  Mr.  Chambers  had  received  all  our 
rents,  and,  after  deducting  interest,  had  handed  the  balance 
to  Mr.  Shepe.  This  half-yearly  sum— not  a  small  one,  else 
how  should  we  have  kept  up  the  hall  so  long? — Mr.  Shepe 
had  just  received,  and  he  had  the  greater  part  of  it  in  his 
pocket,  Mary  dear,  when  he  rode  away  ujwn  WoolpacA: 
hence  I  was  neaily  penniless  at  home. 

And  now,  seeing  Mr.  Shepe  was  not  to  be  found — non  eet, 
tho  long-nosed  men  said,  whatever  that  means — Boroebyn’s 
friends.  Finish  and  Co.,  put  an  execution  in  tho  house  instead. 
After  this  I  need  not  tell  you  that  all  the  false  fabric  of  our 
credit,  which  our  old  name  and  place  had  kept  up  so  long, 
fell  with  a  crash,  and  every  creditor  hastened  to  rush  in  upon 
the  ruin. 

Writing  of  all  this  to  Mr.  Shepe,  and  sending  him  a 
message  from  Mr.  Chambers  to  the  effect  that  writs  might  be 
taken  out  against  him  in  that  other  county,  he  was  so 
frightened  that  he  sold  his  horse  for  200  guineas,  and  with 
that  money  in  his  pocket  betook  himse'^  to  the  sea.  Being 
resolved,  to  use  bis  own  words,  never  to  stay  long  enough  in 
one  place  for  the  letting  loose  of  any  paper  devils  upon  him, 
he  commenced  a  series  of  voyages  between  Southampton  and 
Havre,  Havre  and  London,  London  and  Antwerp,  and  so 
forth,  always  stepping  from  one  packet  on  to  another,  never 
caring  whore  he  was  going,  so  he  was  safe  on  the  ocean, 
where  the  “  executions”  could  not  come  after  him. 

He  had  been  at  work  at  these  excursions  some  time  before 
he  found  out  that  living  in  a  packet  did  not  necessarily  pre¬ 
clude  all  possibility  of  writing,  and  my  anxiety  was  fast 
wearing  me  into  a  fever  when  his  letter  telling  me  of  his 
exploits  at  last  arrived. 

He  wrote  with  great  satisfaction,  delight,  and  triumph. 
Wasn’t  he  a  clever  fellow?  he  asked,  and  wasn’t  it  glorioua 
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altogether  ?  The  sea  agreed  with  him  amazingly :  he  bad  an 
appetite  that  astonished  the  steward ;  nerer  had  a  notion  before 
that  going  to  sea  was  sucb  fun,  bat  was  thinking  now,  if  I 
wonid  only  consent  to  it,  of  baying  a  little  yacht,  with  a  crew 
of  two  fellows,  and  a  little  boat  to  carry  ’em  ashore  in  when 
he  wanted  brandy.  At  for  himself,  he  wonid  never  set  his 
foot  again  on  any  land  where  slips  of  paper  tamed  into  devils 
to  pnt  innocent  men  in  prison.  He  and  I  shoold  be  very 
happy  in  the  yacht  oat  at  sea,  where  no  tronble  coaid  touch 
ns ;  and  he  hoped  I  would  consent  to  the  scheme,  and  come 
to  him  soon,  for  he  was  lonely  without  me. 

I  was  nearly  out  of  my  mind,  but  I  kept  this  little  history 
of  his  ramble  to  myself,  doubting  much  whether  the  poor 
fellow  was  as  safe  as  he  thought. 

At  length  on  board  one  of  these  boats  he  met  with  a  sharp 
attorney  called  CutanJ,  who  wheedled  bis  whole  story  out  of 
him,  and  who  laughed,  so  I  was  told,  till  he  rolled  on  the 
cabin  floor,  when  he  discovered  Mr.  Shepe’s  motive  for  his 
extraordinary  voyages,  and  that  he  fancied  be  could  be  pur¬ 
sued  to  foreign  ports,  and  was  safe  nowhere  but  on  the  sea. 
This  gentleman  persuaded  him  to  place  all  his  affairs  in  his 
hands,  and  after  establishing  his  new  client  in  dingy  lodgings 
at  Dunkerque,  be  came  on  to  Fleecy  Hall  armed  with  full 
powers. 

I  took  a  dislike  to  him  from  the  first.  Stupid  as  I  was,  I 
saw  he  was  a  considerable  gainer  by  all  the  legal  shifts,  delays, 
and  vexations  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  creditors,  while  in  the 
end  these  attempts  to  escape  payment  cost  us  three  times  as 
much  as  honeet  promptitude  would  have  done.  Before  his 
arrival  I  had  promised  to  help  the  tradespeople,  and  they 
flockod  to  me  now  from  all  quarters.  Some  spoke  civilly,  some 
harshly,  some  brutally.  I  was  called  continually,  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  to  speak  to  little  knots  and  groups  of  them ;  and 
even  after  they  had  beard  my  trembling  speech,  assuring 
them  of  my  utter  powerlessness,  they  would  still  linger  about 
the  premises  in  a  growling,  menacing  way.  Executions  came 
in  fast ;  the  first  one  had  only  sold  the  hunting-stud ;  sales 
followed ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  confusion,  a  din  and  disorder 
indescribable,  I  resolved  to  leave  the  home  no  longer  mine, 
and  join  Mr.  Shepe  at  Dunkerque,  according  to  his  repeated 
desire. 

It  was  not  for  my  own  sake  only  T  made  this  determination. 
It  was  time  I  departed,  for  I  had  been  worried,  hunted, 
harassed  to  the  verge  of  fever,  and  another  life  depended 
on  my  health.  Mr.  Cutanl's  machinations,  too,  irritated  me 
BO  much  that  I  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  him ;  and  knowing 
it  useless  to  interfere,  invested  as  be  was  with  full  power  from 
Mr.  Shepe,  I  retired  as  much  as  possible  from  the  scene,  and 
strove  to  nerve  my  strength  for  my  journey. 

Most  of  my  acquaintances,  my  dear,  had  pven  me  the  cold 
shoulder,  and  very  few  called  to  wish  me  good-bye,  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  there  was  only  one  who  insulted  me;  she  was 
the  clergyman’s  wife,  a  stumpy  woman  with  a  dumpy  nose 
tamed  upwards,  and  a  freckled  face  with  carious  dints  in  it 
like  eyes  in  a  potato. 

She  sent  a  man  on  horseback  at  eleven  at  night  for  two 
^little  pinafores  she  bad  lent  me  as  a  pattern.  I  was  pre¬ 
paring,  you  know,  for  what  people  call  “a  happy  event;” 
though  whether  it  bs  happy  or  no  is  a  question  I  could 
never  resolve.  I  saved  her  letter  as  a  curiosity.  Here  it  is 
in  an  old  pocket-book : — 

“Deab  Mbs.  Shepe, — I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  send  my 
man  to  you  so  late  for  my  darling  Frederica’s  pinafores.  I 
hope  they  are  still  in  your  possession ;  indeed,  I  consider  if 
you  have  allowed  them  to  be  seized  by  the  sheriff,  you  are,  at 
all  events,  responsible  to  me  for  their  value,  as  I  do  not  deem 
myself  called  upon  to  pay  any  portion  of  your  husband's  debts 


Duky  ;  or, 

with  my  baby’s  clothing.  I  beg,  therefore,  you  will  send  me 
the  following  amount  by  the  servant ; — 

a  d. 

“  2)  yards  of  diaper  at  20d.  .  .  ..42 

Uaking,  la  6d. ;  tape,  2d.  ....  1  8 

5  10 

“I  name  the  full  price  in  spite  of  their  being  worn,  as  it 
will  cost  me  that  to  replace  them.  I  will  thank  you  also  to 
give  the  man  the  toll,  as  he  had  to  pass  two  grates  in  going  to 
you,  and  if  you  detain  him  till  after  twelve  you’ll  have  the 
goodness  to  give  him  the  doable  toll.  I  am  surprised  you 
have  given  me  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  sending  to 
you  in  this  way  for  my  property. 

“  Mr.  Fussy,  who  is  just  come  in,  desires  mo  to  say  on 
his  behalf  that  he  was  only  paid  three  guineas  on  the  burial 
of  your  little  boy,  and  it  is  usual  to  charge  a  fee  of  five 
guineas  for  permitting  the  vault  to  be  opened,  besides  the 
ordinary  burial  fees,  so  he  will  thank  yon  to  send  this  amount 
by  the  servant.  He  begs  to  add  that  it  is  quite  contrary  to 
all  rules  to  leave  such  a  thing  as  this  unpaid,  and  it  shows  an 
indelicacy  of  feeling  fortunately  rare  in  persons  of  your  posi¬ 
tion.  At  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Shape’s  father,  Mr.  Fussy  had 
eight  guineas  for  the  opening  of  the  vault ;  but  as  his  was  a 
very  handsome  funeral,  and  your  child’s  a  very  mean  one,  he 
consents  to  take  five,  which  is  a  generosity  you  could  scarcely 
expect,  considering  the  way  you  have  behaved  to  me  about 
my  dear  babe’s  pinafores. 

“  Mr.  Fussy  requests  me  also  to  observe  that  he  can 
scarcely  anticipate  your  objecting  to  pay  him,  as  it  would 
be  an  unheard-of  thing  for  a  mother  to  refuse  to  pay  the 
funeral  expenses  of  an  only  child;  it  would  show  a  bnrd- 
heartedness  and  want  of  affection  on  your  part  scarcely 
credible,  though  it  would  not  surprise  me  after  the  ihanner 
in  which  you  have  treated  my  dear  child  in  letting  her  pina¬ 
fores  be  seized  by  bailiffs.  As  a  lady  I  have  a  great  objection 
to  write  this  word,  but  I  believe  the  creatures  are  called  by 
that  name.  Mr.  Fussy  suggests  ‘sheriff's  officers,’  but  I 
cannot  think  officers  would  take  away  my  dear  little  inno¬ 
cent's  clothing,  or  walk  into  people’s  houses  and  establish 
themselves  there  in  the  very  unpleasant  way  they  have  done 
at  Fleecy  Hall.  You  may  safely  intrust  the  five  guineas  and 
the  Ss.  lOd.  to  the  man ;  he  is  perfectly  honest ;  and  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  detain  him  late  because  of  the  double  tolls. 

“  Yours  very  sincerely, 

“EnPHEWA  FttSST.” 

Perhaps  I  was  foolish  to  cry  over  this  letter,  but  it  was  the 
allusion  to  my  child  that  unnerved  me.  These  many  days, 
through  all  the  din,  confusion,  and  plunder,  I  had  gone 
heavily,  with  the  thought  of  his  little  cofiSn,  and  the  wee 
white  face  I  bad  kissed,  weighing  on  my  heart,  forcing  it  to 
ask  me  for  some  quiet  place  to  weep  in.  But  there  was  no 
quiet  in  Fleecy  Hall.  Even  my  sloeping-room  was  invaded 
now,  and  men  were  there  taking  down  the  bed  and  furniture. 
In  the  other  rooms  were  men  writing,  men  taking  inventories, 
men  with  pasty  bands  sticking  numbers  on  many  household 
gods,  men  eating,  men  drinking,  men  sleeping.  So  it  fell  out 
there  was  no  refuge  for  me  anywhere,  and  my  grief  kept  its 
cold  grip  on  my  heart  till  this  letter  came.  Then,  regardless 
of  the  man  who  was  eating  cold  mutton  and  drinking  sherry 
in  my  presence,  I  leant  my  head  upon  the  table  and  cried. 

“  Fm  very  sorry,  mum,”  said  the  man,  taking  his  face  out 
of  the  jug,  and  looking  at  me  kindly.  “I  was  tollin’  Mr.  Nip 
this  momin’  as  hs  might  as  well  let  you  have  your  bits  of 
jowl'ry  and  your  silk  gownds ;  it  isn’t  fur  the  vally  of  these 
things,  fur  they  don’t  fetch  much  when  they  come  to  bo  sold.” 

I  scarcely  heard  him.  In  spirit  I  was  in  our  village  church 
kneeling  over  that  grave  where  I  should  never  kneel  again, 
reading  that  little  white  tablet  that  I  should  never  read  again. 
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Flewjr  Hall  was  going  to  strangera,  and  even  in  the  ohnrch 
the  place  of  our  living  and  the  place  of  our  dead  wonld  alike 
be  theire. 

In  tolling  my  story  to  yon,  Mary  dear,  I  have  not  spoken 
much  of  my  child,  or  of  my  grief,  because  neither  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  events  I  wished  to  relate ;  and  partly, 
too,  Mary,  because  his  death  was  so  painfuL  One  summer¬ 
time  Mr.  Shepe  called  in  a  wandering  German  band,  and 
feasted  them  at  the  hall  for  two  days  and  nights,  keeping 
them  always  playing,  the  servants  and  villagers  dancing  the 
while  like  mad  things.  During  this  wild  time  my  little  boy 
was  left  alone  in  the  nursery,  and  he  fell  out  of  his  cot.  Oh, 
Mary !  Mary !  don’t  take  my  hand,  don’t  pity  me ;  let  my 
tears  come  down,  they  do  me  good.  Ho  never  came  to  his 
senses  again ;  he  died  on  my  lap.  And,  Mary  dear,  let  me 
kiss  you.  I  am  alone  in  the  world  but  for  yon.  It’s  better 
as  it  is ;  he  is  gone  to  heaven.  Don’t  put  your  hand  on  my 
cheek  to  feel  for  tears ;  Fm  not  crying  now,  Mary. 

Yes,  yes.  I’m  telling  you  the  truth.  Do  yon  think  Fd 

over  tell  an  untruth  to  you — you  whose  poor  eyes -  Oh,  my 

dear !  how  thankless  and  wicked  I  am !  When  I  look  at  yon 

and  think  that  you  are  always,  always  in  darkness - 

Well,  I  won’t  speak  of  it,  if  yon  don’t  like.  I’ll  go  on  with 
my  story. 

Tbe  doctor  said  he  must  have  tried  to  step  out  of  his  cot 
by  himself,  weary,  I  suppose,  of  crying,  frightened  at  being 
alone.  Oh !  my  poor  little  dear,  how  can  I  ever  forget  you  ? 
— how  ever  forget  the  dear  white  bruised  face  over  which  my 
bitter  tears  fell  ?  I  was  out  on  the  lawn  at  the  time,  Mary, 
trying  to  keep  Mr.  Shepe  from  killing  himself  by  going  to 
sleep  on  the  wet  grass  beneath  a  tree. 

Well,  now  I  was  about  to  quit  England,  my  sole  thought 
was,  “  I  am  leaving  the  grave  of  my  child.”  I  cannot  say 
there  was  much  pain  in  my  heart  for  the  loss  of  fortune  and 
station.  I  did  not  rightly  understand  the  worth  of  these 
things,  and  I  was  ignorant  of  the  sort  of  life  one  leads  with¬ 
out  them.  I  understood  the  loss  of  my  child,  and  I  think  I 
should  have  understood  losing  an  eye,  a  hand,  a  limb ;  I  should 
have  known  it  was  a  great  misfortune ;  but  somehow  I  could 
not  make  myself  feel  this  loss  of  wealth  as  I  ought  to  have 
done. 

My  dear,  I  am  rambling  sadly.  Let  me  get  back  to 
Mrs.  Fussy.  I  could  not  find  those  luckless  pinafores,  so  she 
had  her  Ss.  lOd.,  but  I  had  spirit  enough  to  refuse  the  tolls, 
and  though  my  tears  fell  over  the  paper,  I  found  strength  to 
refer  Mr.  Fussy  to  my  husband's  solicitor,  Mr.  Cutanl,  with 
regard  to  that  shameful  imposition  of  the  fees. 

This  was  my  last  night  at  Fleecy  Hall.  I  had  been  obliged 
to  sit  up,  because  there  was  no  bed  to  lie  down  in,  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  my  maid  brought  me  a  cup  of  tea.  I  was 
glad  of  it,  though  my  tears  fell  into  it,  for  that  little  grave 
seemed  clinging  to  me,  holding  me  to  the  place,  and  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  go.  At  last,  opening  my  pocket 
Bible  to  comfort  myself,  not  caring  in  what  place  I  read,  my 
eyes  fell  on  these  strange  words : — 

“Weep  not  lor  the  dead,  but  weep  for  him  who  leaveth 
his  native  land  to  return  no  more.” 

With  a  thrill  of  chilling  fear  I  closed  the  book,  while  my 
tears  dried  up,  and  I  felt  it  was  indeed  better  to  care  for  the 
living  than  to  weep  for  the  dead. 

CHAPTER  XU. 

1HAD  decided  on  leaving  Fleecy  Hall  in  the  night,  for 
many  reasons,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  guess,  Mary 
dear.  I  dreaded  being  stared  at  on  tbe  road  by  the  curious 
eyes  of  old  friends  and  acquaintances.  I  wanted  to  hide  my 
poor  ebanged  face  from  them  if  I  could. 


At  three  in  the  morning  my  own  little  carriage — by  the 
kind  permission  of  Hr.  Nip,  chief  in  possession— came  to  the 
door.  Now,  strangely  enough,  Mr.  Nip  lent  the  horses  “  with 
pleashnr,”  lent  the  carriage  “  with  pleashnr” — a  man  in  every 
sort  of  disguise  to  make  him  look  respectable  being  stationed 
on  the  back  seat  to  keep  possession,  and  see  the  coachman 
brought  all  back  safe;  but  the  hameu  Mr.  Nip  could  not 
allow  to  be  “titched  ’pon  no  account” 

Tbe  harness  had  been  placed  by  some  high  official  in  a 
large  box,  which  was  first  locked,  and  then  further  secured 
by  a  piece  of  red  tape,  fastened  across  the  keyhole  by  two 
big  black  seals — the  said  official  being  in  mourning  for  some 
unknown  female  whom  ho  called  “My  lamented  Betsy” — 
whether  wife,  daughter,  sister,  or  mother,  I  never  knew. 

All  his  conversation  referred  every  event  to  the  time  prior  or 
since  the  loss  of  his  “  lamented  Betsy” — a  circumstance  which 
puzzled  me  not  a  little  when  ho  was  talking  of  Mr.  Shepe. 
As,  for  instance,  on  the  question  being  put,  I  could  not  tell 
whether  Mr.  Shepe  had  or  had  not  signed  certain  papers 
before  or  after  “  my  lamented  Betsy’s”  time.  Neither  with 
reference  to  the  carpets,  when  he  wished  to  judge  of  their 
value  by  the  length  of  time  they  had  been  in  wear,  could  I 
say  whether  they  bad  been  put  down  in  “my  lamented 
Betsy’s”  days,  or  sfter  the  departure  of  that  deeply- deplored 
female.  Judging  by  tbe  seediness  of  the  official’s  mourning, 
I  answered  at  hazard,  “Afterwards,  certainly  afterwards.” 
And  if  I  was  incorrect,  I  consider  the  fault  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  period  of  which  be  spoke  being  so  very  indefinite. 

“  I’ve  bin  in  many  a  gen’l’man’s  ’onse  both  afore  and  after 
my  lamented  Betsy’s  time — I  mean  Uofficially  as  I  bam  now 
— but  I  nevur  seed  a  lady  boro  hup  as  yon  are,  ma’am,”  said 
this  high  official  to  me  one  day  when,  from  tasting  the  wines 
and  sealing  up  the  bins,  he  had  warmed  himself  into  a  state 
of  great  admiration  and  eompassion.  “Left  alone  as  you  are, 
too,  ma’am,  which  is  a  very  galyunt  thing — but  there,  I'm 
not  one  as  wishes  to  make  remarks,  only  many  a  lady  in  your 
place  might  feel  skeered  and  Innsome.  My  lamented  Betsy 
was  a  wonderful  woman,  but  she  couldn’t  ’a’  gone  through  it ; 
she’d  ’a’  dropped,  mum — dropped  as  limp  as  a  bit  of  tinder 
afore  it.” 

Well,  this  high  official  had  come  to  me  tho  day  before  to 
know  whether  I  considered  my  person  safe  without  his  pro¬ 
tection,  and  was  willing  to  confide  in  the  Aonour  of  that 
hexcellent  chief,  Mr.  Nip,  who  wonld  take  care  as  all  things 
was  kep’  pleasant  in  his  habeence,  provided  I  had  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  bis  leaving,  on  some  very  pressing  business  respectin’ 
a  gent  who  he  wanted  purticlar  to  see,  and  thought  neither 
of  his  men  wonld  be  able  to  see,  considering  as  he  was  a 
very  slippery  gent  indeed,  which  was  the  reason  for  his 
wishin’  to  knock  himself  at  the  gent's  door,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  being  more  respectful.  And  his  was  a  callin’  as  required 
the  utmost  respec’  and  tindemess,  which  he  hoped  he  had 
always  shown,  both  in  his  lamented  Betsy's  time  and  since. 

Hence  it  was  that,  having  given  my  consent  '^ery  cordially 
to  his  departure,  I  now  found  myself  in  this  dilemma  about 
the  harness.  True,  Mr.  Nip  had  the  key  of  the  box  in  his 
pocket,  but  what  then  ?  There  was  no  key  that  wonld  unlock 
red  tape— there  was  no  hand  daring  enough  to  touch  it,  no 
scissors  audacious  enough  to  snap  its  official  and  aggravating 
existence.  Since  the  box — an  old  corn-chest  of  a  mouldy 
apyoaranco— bad  received  this  red  decoration,  it  had  been 
treated  with  a  respectful  ceremony  never  yielded  to  it  before. 
Idlers  ceased  to  sit  on  it,  tbe  cat  was  driven  off  the  lid,  and 
the  public  generally  eyed  it  with  a  sense  of  fear,  as  though 
the  very  act  of  looking  at  it  might  rise  up  against  them  in 
some  court  of  justice.  Decorated  with  the  order  of  the  Red 
Tape,  the  smooth,  smirking  box  stood  secure ;  there  was  no 
wringing  the  harness  out  of  it,  that  was  certain.  Certain,  too. 


that  I  had  no  power  to  quench  the  fear  of  it  in  the  hearts  of 
Mr.  \ip  and  his  followers.  I  gave  up  the  attempt  at  last* 
deeming  some  glimmering  of  sense  would  come  to  their 
relief  in  the  end,  and  enable  them  to  see  that  the  loan 
of  carriage  and  horses  would  be  of  little  service  without 
harness.  I  was  not,  therefore,  prepared  fer  the  sight  that  met 
my  eyes  at  three  o’clock  on  that  damp  November  morning. 

The  carriage  stood  at  the  door,  the  pole  being  held  up  by 
a  lank-limbed  boy  with  a  helpless  face — once  my  husband's 
tiger — while  a  groom,  with  many  a  “  Soho  f  and  ‘‘\Vo !’’  held 
by  a  halter  two  plunging  horses,  bare  of  all  other  harness. 
The  old  huntsman.  Will  Crack,  with  tears  streaming  over 
his  face,  grasped  a  stable  lantern,  and  Mr.  Kip  and  two 
blinking,  sleepy  men  stood  by  with  flat  candlesticks,  out  of 
which  they  had  taken  the  candles,  which  they  held  between 
two  fingers,  dripping  with  grease,  while  the  candlesticks  did 
duty  as  a  screen  to  the  flame. 

The  dismal  look  that  helpless  boy  cast  on  me  as  he  let 
slip  the  pole,  and  caught  it  again  as  if  be  had  never  lei  it  go, 
is  not  to  be  forgotten.  It  seemed  to  say  he  was  quite  willing 
to  drag  me  all  the  way  to  Woolchester,  but  was  rather  afraid 
I  should  think  he  was  not  able. 

“  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?”  said  I. 

“  If  you  plea»>e,  mum,”  answered  the  groom,  “  we  couldn’t 

do  no  other ;  wo  aint  got  no  harness.  Mr.  Nip - 

“Be  quiet,  young  man,”  interposed  Mr.  Nip  with  dignity. 
“Your  missus  knows'that  I’m  put  hero  to  do  my  dooty,  and 
it  aint  no  part  Of  my  dooty  to  titch  a  piece  of  red  tape  as  my 
chief  ’as  sealed  up  with  his  own  ’ands.” 

Again  the  helpless  boy  looked  at  me  with  pitiful,  imploring 
gaze,  and,  with  another  clutch  at  the  pole,  began  stammering 
with  all  his  might — 

“  E—  e — ef  Dick  wiU  help  a — a — a  bit,  I  c — c — can  pull  this 

y— y — ur  loight  weight  'pun  pi — pi — plain  gr — ground - ” 

Overwhelmed  by  Dick's  look  of  contempt,  the  poor  kind- 
hearted  stutterer  came  to  a  sudden  and  helpless  stop. 

The  November  drizzle  fell  down  steadily,  the  creeping, 
chilly  wind  rustled  among  the  evergreens,  the  candles 
flickered  and  flared,  the  grease  dropping  through  dirty 
fingers  on  the  gravel ;  the  horses  plunged  and  snorted,  sundry 
stragglers  of  the  lost  household  drew  near  to  the  rim  of  the 
darkness,  while  all  eyes  were  turned  solemnly  on  me,  awaiting 
my  reply  to  Mr.  Nip.  I  felt  called  upon  to  speak,  and  I  tried 
to  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 

“Mr.  Nip,”  said  I,  coming  forward,  “yon  are  aware  that 
none  of  these  things  are  mine.  This  carriage,  these  horses, 
this  house  in  whose  porch  I  stand,  are  all  now  the  property  of 
others.  I  have  no  right,  then,  to  give  orders  here.  The 
servants,  too,  are  no  longer  mine.  When  Mr.  Cntaul  dis¬ 
charged  and  paid  them  this  morning,  and  I  hade  all  and  each 
a  sorrowful  farewell,  they  asked  leave  but  to  stay  to-night  to 
witness  my  departure  and  to  give  me  their  last  kind  services.” 
(Horrible  look  from  the  helpless  boy,  who,  wanting  to  wipe 
his  tears  on  his  cuff,  dropped  the  pole  on  his  toes,  then  picked 
it  up  again  hastily  and  re-established  himself  as  much  like  a 
steady  old  horse  in  harness  as  he  could.)  “  Hence  I  have  no 
right,”  I  continued,  “to  bid  one  of  these  servants  cut  that 
ridiculous  piece  of  red  tape"  (gradual  rising  of  Mr.  Nip’s  hair 
on  end  at  the  thought)  “  and  bring  me  what  was  my  harness. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  helpless,  and  I  see  no  alternative  but  to 
return  to  the  house,  and,  deferring  my  journey  for  a  day,  send 
to-morrow  to  the  Shepherd’s  Arms  for  a  fitting  conveyance.” 

“And  master  is  sure  to  shoot  himself,”  sobbed  my  maid 
behind  me,  if  we  don’t  come  by  this  jiacket  And  not  a  bod 
up  in  the  bouse  to  sleep  iu  if  we  stop !” 

Mr.  Nip  shuflSed  from  one  foot  to  the  other. 

“  If  Mr.  Lily  white  hadn't  put  the  tape - "  he  began. 

But  my  temper  was  beginning  to  rise.  Now  I  had  not 


been  in  a  passion  since  I  was  two  years  old,  when  the  nursery-  | 
maid,  I  heard  poor  mamma  say,  had  thrust  a  long  pin  into  I 
my  shoulder,  so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  feeling  | 
myself  in  a  passion,  I  didn’t  exactly  know  what  it  was,  but  , 
rather  thought  I  was  very  ill  and  going  to  die.  , 

“  It  is  of  no  consequence,  Mr.  Nip,”  said  I  in  a  trembling  i 
voice.  “  I  shall  not  dispute  the  point  with  you.  I  have  stood 
here  in  this  degrading  position  already  too  long.  I  shou'd  be  ' 
imworthy  of  my  name  if  I  permitted  myself  to  be  insulted  | 
beneath  this  roof  which  has  sheltered  the  ancient  family  of  1 
Shepe  since  rain  fell  and  grass  grew.  Will !  Dick !  take  the  | 
horses  back  to  the  stalls.  I  must  lose  the  train ;  I  must  lose 
the  packet.  I’ll  go  to-morrow.  Jane,  give  me  your  arm ;  I  ; 
think  I’m  dying.”  i 

As  I  finished,  trembling  and  weeping,  being  very  frightened 
to  find  myself  speaking  in  such  a  severe  way,  doubtless  ! 
wounding  Mr.  Nip’s  feelings  dreadfully,  the  huntsman  burst 
into  a  groan,  and  sundry  coughs  and  sniffs  coming  out  of  the 
darkness  led  me  to  believe  that  the  villagers,  having  an 
inkling  of  my  intention,  had  hidden  themselves  hehiiid  the 
laurels  to  witness  my  sorrowful  departure—  so  different, 
Mary  dear,  to  my  triumphal  entry  six  years  before,  when  the 
blacksmith  had  frightened  the  horses  and  nearly  upset  us  by 
firing  off  three  small  cannon  just  as  we  turned  the  sharp 
coriier  by  the  forge,  and  a  long  line  of  village  girls,  headed  by 
two  old  washerwomen  smoking  with  soap-suds,  had  held  up  a 
very  limp  wreath  of  decapitated  and  broken-limhed  flowers, 
tied  up  with  twine,  over  our  heads  as  Mr.  Shepe  and  I  de¬ 
scended  from  the  carriage. 

“Ah,  my  dear,  I  remember  well  when  those  ridiculous 
little  cannon  went  off,  I  leaned  back  in  the  carriage  and 
laughed,  and  Mr.  Shepe  said  it  was  the  first  time  ho  bad  seca 
me  laugh  for  the  six  weeks  we  had  been  married,  and  ho  wtis 
so  pleased  that  he  went  down  privately  to  the  blacksmith  and 
asked  him  to  fire  them  off  again  the  next  time  we  went  by. 
WeU,  and  the  next  time  wo  passed  the  place,  my  dear,  I  was 
not  well  at  all,  owing  to— to — poor  little  Freddy  wasn’t  born 
then,  you  know,  so  I  was  quite  frightened,  and  positively 
began  to  cry.  And  Mr.  Shepe  was  more  astonished  than  j’ou 
can  think,  and  said  there  was  no  understanding  women,  which 
I  dare  say  there  isn't. 

My  dear  Mary,  I  am  really  the  very  worst  hand  in  the 
world  for  telling  a  story.  I’m  always  running  off  into  these 
little  reminiscences  that  quite  break  the  thread,  or  the 
interest,  or  what  you  call  it.  And,  to  let  you  into  a  secret. 
I've  been  trying,  ever  since  I  got  into  the  business  and  lawyer 
part,  to  bo  so  dreadfully  clever  and  sensible  that  at  last  I 
couldn’t  hold  up  any  longer.  So  that’s  how  it  is  I’ve  broken 
down  in  this  way,  my  dear. 

Whore  was  I?  Oh,  I  was  telling  you  what  I  said  to  the 
servants. 

“Jane,”  I  continued,  “I  feel  exceedingly  ill,  but  I  shall 
leave  this  place  at  once  on  foot  and  seek  an  asylum  at  Wool¬ 
chester,  where  I  think — I  think  I  shall  die.”  j 

I  waved  my  hand  to  the  servants.  | 

“  I  bid  you  all  good-bye,”  said  I  in  a  choked  voice.  “  You  I 
have  all  been  very  kind  to  mo”  (and  so  they  had,  Mary)  “  in  1 

this — in  this  mis — misfor - ”  ! 

I  fairly  broke  down  here,  and  could  only  turn  to  Jane  and 
beckon  to  her  to  follow  me.  But  as  I  stepped  down  from  the 
porch  the  helpless  boy  broke  out  into  an  excited  state. 

“  Get  in,  ma’am !  do  ’ee  get  in !  for  the  Lard's  sake,  get  in ! 
ril  drag  'ee,  ma'am,  all  the  way  to  Woolchester  myself.” 

But  at  this  moment  there  was  a  rush  from  the  laurels. 
Men  and  wemen  sprang  forward. 

“  You  bean't  gwaing  away  afoot  sich  a  dark  noight  as  this  en 
the  drizzling  rain !  It's  a  sheame — a  shoame !”  cried  twenty 
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An  old  niau — the  village  carpenter — took  mo  by  the  hand. 

“  If  you  ever  coom  back  here  happy  loike  again,”  he  taid, 

“  my  old  eyes  won't  see  it.  I  shall  bo  laid  in  the  ground  long 
afore  that,  and  I  cudden  let  you  go,  my  poor  young  lady, 
without  saying  Ood  bless  'ee !” 

He  wrung  my  hand  hard,  and  then  added  eagerly — 

“  And  you  sbean't  go  like  this  from  your  own  hoara  afoot, 
as  if  you  was  a  beggar.  Here !  what’s  thic  box  that  narry 
one  of  'ee  caen’t  open  ?  I  s'poso  a  carpenter  can  open  'un, 
caen’t  he  ?” 

A  crowd  gathered  round  the  old  man  immediately.  The 
huntsman  dropped  bis  lantern,  and  stripped  off  his  jacket 
forthwith,  as  though  to  show  himself  ready  for  anything, 
while  Mr.  Nip  suddenly  found  his  white  face  in  such  close 
proximity  to  the  horse's  heels,  that  he  thought  it  safest  to 
take  refuge  on  my  side,  whereat  Dick  called  him  a  coward 
for  being  “afeard  of  a  boss,”  though  when  a  horse  makes 
such  a  sudden  and  unaccountable  demonstration  close  to  a 
man’s  head,  a  little  fear  is  excusable. 

“  Now,  where's  thic  box  ?”  cried  the  old  carpenter,  shuffling 
in  his  pocket  for  his  tools. 

“  Mum  !  mum !  Mrs.  Shepe !”  cried  the  excited  and  yellow 
Mr.  Nip.  “I  appeal  to  you,  mum!  Is  the  majesty  of  the 
law  to  be  hinsultcd  in  ^is  way  ?  Is  my  chief  to  have  his 
seal  and  tape  trampled  upon  in  this  here  disrepecshus 
manner?  Good  Lor’!  good  Lor’!  it’s  wus  than  murder !” 

“  Stuff!  What’s  a  bit  of  wax?”  cried  one  voice. 

“  Tape  is  cheap  enough !”  yelled  another. 

“  This  ain’t  cheap  tape !"  screamed  the  horrided  Mr.  Nip. 
“This  is  hofficial  tape,  and  it’s  as  much  as  your  life  is  wuth 
to  titch  it !” 

But  still  the  sturdy  old  carpenter  elbowed  his  way  on,  the 
crowd  murmuring  approbation. 

“Teape!”  he  exclaiuaed  with  intenso  contempt.  “And 
what  odds  ef  it  be  fisher's  teape  or  no !  Wo  bean’t  fishers 
here,  I  s’pose.  We  don’t  cotch  all  we  can,  and  keep  it,  ns 
some  folks  does,  whether  'tis  their  own  or  no.” 

“No — no!”  screamed  the  crowd ;  “we  boan’t  fish-alls  here, 
and  wo  don’t  want  ’em  here !  They’re  a  bad  lot,  with  their 
teape.’’ 

The  man  in  disguise  had  sat  all  this  while  on  the  back  seat 
of  the  phaeton,  his  mind  evidently  in  so  bewildered  a  state,  in 
consequence  of  his  groom's  over-coat  and  top-boots,  that  ho 
found  it  impossible  to  determine  on  which  side  his  duty  lay. 
He  was  now  peremptorily  ordered  by  Mr.  Nip  and  his  man 
to  descend  and  join  his  forces  to  theirs.  But  the  top-boots 
carried  the  day.  I  ’uad  seen  him  in  his  own,  poor  fellow ! 
and  they  were  very  ragged  ones.  He  glanced  at  them,  then 
folded  his  arms  in  the  manner  of  a  steady,  respectable 
servant,  and  murmured  that  he  hoped  he  knew  his  place 
better  than  to  join  in  a  low  row  with  haUiffi  ! 

This  defection  so  astonished  Mr.  Nip,  that  he  gazed  at  him 
open-mouthed,  without  being  able  to  utter  a  word,  while  the 
lank-limbed  boy,  wishing  apparently  to  reward  the  man  with 
a  ride,  jerked  the  phaeton  up  and  down,  and  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  a  frantic  manner,  stammering  all  the  time  that 
he  could  do  a  deal  if  he  was  let,  though  he  was  called  a 
“  ’elpless  liunp.” 

The  crowd  was  just  beginning  to  jostle  Mr.  Nip  in  a  way 
ho  might  possibly  have  deemed  uncomfortable,  when  I  espied, 
lantern  in  band,  a  sturdy  farmer,  whom  I  still  called  our 
tenant,  standing  with  some  curiosity  at  the  gate  that  opened 
into  the  shrubbery.  I  called  him  by  name.  He  ran  towards 
me,  and  a  minute  sufficed  to  explain  the  present  state  of 
affairs  and  my  desire  for  the  poor  people’s  own  sake  to  avoid 
all  violence.  The  farmer’s  eloquence,  added  to  my  entreaties, 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  villagers  left  quietly,  bidding  me 
good-bye  with  many  a  kindly  word  and  blessing. 


This  anxiety  over,  and  my  dilemma  having  been  voeife-  i 
rously  explained,  the  farmer  next  tried  his  rough,  good  sense 
on  Mr.  Nip.  But  what  can  sense  avail  against  red  tape? 
That  fortress  was  not  to  be  gained  cither  by  assault,  or 
stratagem,  or  persuasion. 

My  friend  scratched  his  head  despairingly,  and  then 
remembered  he  had  some  old  gig  harness  which  perhaps 
might  do  if  wo  could  put  shafts  to  the  phaeton.  Luokily  wo 
could,  for  it  had  been  built  to  attach  either  pole  or  shafts,  and 
the  latter,  which  had  never  been  used,  were  in  the  coach¬ 
house.  In  two  minutes  they  were  fetched,  in  five  more  the 
dusty  old  harness  made  its  appearance,  and  one  restive, 
impatient  horse  was  backed  to  his  place.  Then,  lo !  the 
harness  would  not  do;  it  broke  in  some  places,  it  was  too 
short  in  others.  Still  I  persisted ‘in  my  determination  to 
leave,  even  if  I  walked.  I  was  ill,  weary,  disgusted,  and  felt 
myself  already  too  much  depressed  by  the  degrading  misorioc 
I  had  passed  through  to  risk  any  further  trials.  On  speaking  : 
out  this  resolve  of  mine  in  a  faint,  low,  but  ste.ady  voice,  all  I 
hands  set  to  work  with  penknives,  rope,  and  string ;  and  at  j 
last  the  equipage  was  declared  tolerably  safe,  provided  we 
walked  the  hills  and  drove  gently  on  plain  ground. 

It  was  past  four  when  I  started,  t'xo  huntsman  running  on 
before  with  his  lantern,  the  helpless  boy  trotting  behind  on 
the  other  horse.  Ho  had  made  up  his  mind  to  escort  me  to 
the  station,  and,  trying  for  once  to  bo  useful,  had  filled  his 
pockets  with  string,  to  repair  any  casualty  in  the  tm-n-ont 
that  might  occur  through  our  superannuated  harness. 

In  the  dark  lanes  outside  the  hall  gi-ounds,  I  scarcely  knew 
whether  to  laugh  or  cry  at  the  poor  huntsman’s  distress,  os, 
lantern  in  hand,  ho  kept  up,  breathless,  with  the  little  carriage, 
bemoaning  its  disreputable  appearance. 

“I’ve  bore  up  agia  everythink  else!”  he  cried  out.  “I 
even  lot  the  hounds  go  without  so  much  as  a  word,  but  now 
when  I  sees  my  missus  driving  hoff  with  sich  old  rubbi.-<h, 
tied  up  with  rope,  put  on  a  good  horse’s  back,  I  cau’t  stand  it. 
Oh  dear !  oh  dear !  Did  I  ever  think  to  see  rubbish  and 
rope  'pon  one  of  my  master's  horses  ?  Did  I  ever  think  to 
see  my  mistress  sitting  behind  sich  disrespectable  dirt  as 
that  ?  Lor’ !  what  a  blessing  'tis  dark  ! — what  a  blessing  'tis 
dark  !  Dick,  for  marcy’s  sake  do  'ee  got  into  the  next  county 
afore  daylight.  Doan’t  let  missus  be  shamed  in  her  own 
county.” 

“  If  I  drives  fast  we  shall  break  down,”  moans  Dick. 

“  Here’s  plenty  uv  string  if  we  does !”  cries  the  voice  of  the 
helpless  boy  out  of  the  darkness. 

After  accompanying  us  a  mile  on  the  road,  weeping  all  the 
while,  the  huntsman  at  last  waved  his  lantern  above  his  head 
by  way  of  adieu,  dashed  over  the  fence,  and  disappeared,  still 
groaning  at  our  “disrespectable  appearance.” 

We  were  bound  to  a  distant  station  in  the  adjoining  county, 
many  reasons  combining  to  render  it  painful  to  me  to  start 
from  the  station  in  our  neighbourhood.  How  many  times  on 
the  way  we  broke  down  and  righted  ourselves,  till  the  horse 
gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  a  fit  of  kicking,  and  Jane  in  a 
fit  of  tears ;  and  how  once,  in  the  expression  of  his  just 
anger,  ho  broke  loose  from  his  “disrespectable”  trappings 
altogether,  and  took  himself  off  at  a  free  canter,  leaving  the 
coachman  in  the  ditch,  and  me,  and  Jane,  and  the  man  in 
disguise  planted  on  the  road  all  crying;  and  how  the  helpless 
boy  suddenly  came  out  in  strong  helpfulness  and  courage,  and 
galloped  after  him,  and  brought  him  back  in  triumph,  would 
be  too  long  to  tell ;  suffice  it  to  say,  my  dear,  that  I  missed 
the  train,  I  missed  the  packet,  I  spent  double  the  money  by 
the  delay  that  my  journey  should  have  cost  me,  and  lastly,  I 
nearly  got  wrecked,  all  lor  a  piece  of  red  tape. 

Thus  I  left  Fleecy  Hall  for  ever,  with  mistakes  and 
disasters  to  the  end. 
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fflSTORY  OF  JULIUS  C^SAR. 

HE  old  assertion  that  a  great  book  is  a  great  eril  is  not 
always  tme.  A  great  book  on  a  great  subject  by  a 
groat  man  ought  to  be  a  great  good,  and  we  suppose  that  the 
great  book  of  the  month — the  book  with  simultaneous  trans¬ 
lations  accommodating  itself  to  the  lingual  weakness  of  all 
Babylon — will  by  many  be  regarded  as  the  beneficent  gift  of 
a  great  man  to  a  world  sitting  in  darkness. 

C.'Bsar  writes  of  Csesar.  The  imperial  resources  have  been 
employed  in  the  imperial  investigation.  On  a  pedestal  of 
massive  proportions  and  graceful  design  the  statue  of  great 
Julius  has  bMU  elevated — unveiled — and  the  artist  discourses 
on  his  work  and  directs  attention  to  points  of  resemblance 
between  all  great  men — mighty  chiefs  who  have  risen  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  social,  political,  or  even  moral  conditions  of  their 
age — who  have  resolved  to  sway  the  sceptre — aut  Ceesar  out 
nuffus  — even  though  Brutus  sheathe  his  dagger  in  their 
heart,  or  an  envious  and  misbelieving  generation  fling  them 
out  on  a  rock  to  die. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon’s  book,  of  which  only  one  volume 
has  yet  api^red,  has  been  so  freely  discussed,  learned  and 
laborious  critics  have  shown  at  so  great  a  length  that  he  is 
right,  that  he  is  wrong,  that  his  quotations  are  ill-rendered 
or  conspicuous  by  correct  judgment,  that  the  book  is  a 
genuine  portrait — the  one-eyed  prince  not  being  painted  in 
profile— that  it  is  the  work  of  a  hero-worshipper,  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Emperor  are  solid  and  truthful,  that  they  are 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other ;  in  fact,  so  much  critical  ink 
has  been  spent  on  it  that  we  have  no  anxious  desire  to  take 
part  in  the  struggle :  let  us  write  in  good  legible  ink,  not  in 
rose-water — O  dweller  in  the  rose-coloured  boudoir  I — let  us 
put  no  more  gall  into  our  ink  than  is  necessary  to  make  it 
mark ;  0  iron-visaged  critic  of  the  censor's  den !  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  intellectual  ability  of  the  Emperor,  his  scholarship, 
and  literary  skill,  are  shown  in  the  book?  Is  it  not  very 
clover  ?  When  George  III.  showed  some  musical  composition 
of  his  own  to  Handel,  that  maestro’s  opinion  was,  “’Twas 
well  enough  for  a  prince  !”  Surely  such  surly  criticism  would 
be  misapplied  to  the  imperial  author  who  dates  from  the 
Tuileries.  Ho  has  written  a  clever  book — a  book  with  a 
meaning — and  deserves  bis  laurels. 

But  looking  at  the  goodly  volume — the  English  edition 
issued  by  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin — at  its  purple  livery 
and  imperial  badge,  at  its  clear  type  flowing  through  broad 
meadows  of  margin — altogether  what  is  called  a  well-got-up 
book — we  are  inclined  to  “  dip”  into  it  hero  and  there  rather 
as  a  quiet  Englishwoman  than  as  a  learned  critic.  Wo  don’t 
wear  blue  stockings;  we  skip  all  the  two  hundred  pages  of 
introduction ;  wo  have  nothing  to  say  about  the  coalition  of 
Samnitee,  Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Hemic! ;  we  stand  aloof 
from  the  belli^rents  in  all  the  Punic  wars,  and  wait  for 
Cnsar.  W  e  will  not  trouble  ourselves,  for  the  present,  about 
bis  achievements,  nor  an  explanation  of  his  conduct,  but 
rest  contented  with  knowing  a  little  about  himself. 

What  sort  of  a  man  to  look  at  was  this  Csesar?  The 
Emperor  presents  us  with  bis  carte; — 

^  “  To  his  natural  qualities,  developed  by  a  brilliant  educa¬ 
tion,  were  added  physical  advantages.  His  tall  stature,  his 
rounded  and  well-proportioned  limbs,  stamped  bis  person 
with  a  grace  that  distingnished  him  from  all  others.  He  had 
black  eyes,  a  piercing  look,  a  pale  complexion,  a  straight  and 
high  nose.  His  month,  small  and  regular,  but  with  rather 
thick  lip^  gave  a  kindly  expression  to  the  lewer  part  of  his 
face,  whilst  his  breadth  of  brow  betokened  the  development 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  His  face  was  full,  at  least  in  his 
youth ;  for  in  his  busts,  doubtless  made  towards  the  end  of 
bis  life,  his  features  are  thinner,  and  bear  traces  of  fatigue. 
He  had  a  sonorous  and  penetrating  voice,  a  noble  gesture, 
and  an  air  of  dignity  reigned  over  all  bis  person.  His  con¬ 
stitution,  at  first  delicate,  became  robust  by  a  frugal  regimen 
and  the  habit  of  exposing  himself  to  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Accnstomed  from  his  youth  to  all  bodily  exercises, 
he  was  a  bold  horseman,  and  bore  priv.ations  and  fatigues 
without  difiBcnlty.  Habitually  temperate,  his  health  was 
impaired  neither  by  excess  of  labour  nor  by  excess  of  plea¬ 
sure.  He  paid  special  attention  to  his  person,  carefully  shaved 
or  plucked  out  his  beard,  and  artistically  brought  his  hair 
forward  to  the  front  of  his  bead,  which,  in  more  advanced 
age,  served  to  conceal  his  bald  forehead.  Ho  was  reproached 


with  the  affectation  of  scratching  bis  head  with  one  finger 
only,  so  that  he  should  not  disarrange  his  hair.  His  toilet 
was  refined;  his  toga  was  generally  ornamented  with  a 
laticlavia,  fringed  down  to  the  hands,  and  fastened  by  a 
girdle  carelessly  tied  about  his  loins — a  oostnme  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  elegant  and  effeminate  youths  of  the  period. 
But  Sylla  was  not  deceived  by  these  appearances  of  frivolity, 
and  repeated  that  they  must  take  care  of  this  young  man 
with  the  loose  girdle.  He  had  a  taste  for  pictures,  statues, 
and  jewels,  and  in  memory  of  bis  origin  always  wore  on  his 
finger  a  ring,  on  which  was  engraved  the  figure  of  an  armed 
Venus.  In  fine,  we  discover  in  Csesar,  both  physically  and 
morally,  two  natures  rarely  united  in  the  same  person.  He 
joined  an  aristocratic  delicacy  of  body  to  the  muscular  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  warrior ;  the  love  of  luxury  and  the  arts  to  a 
passion  for  military  life,  in  all  its  simplicity  and  rudeness : 
in  a  word,  he  allied  the  elegance  of  manner  which  seduces 
with  the  energy  of  chiuacter  which  commands.” 

Plainly  rather  an  attractive  man,  and  no  doubt  devoted  to 
the  ladies.  The  figure  of  the  armed  Venus  marks  the  man. 
He  was  content  with  no  common  lineage— be  must  trace  his 
descent  from  the  gods. 

“On  one  side,”  says  the  Emperor,  “ho  claimed  to  bo 
descended  from  Anchisoa  and  Venus ;  on  the  other  ho  was  the 
nephew  of  the  famous  Marius,  who  bad  married  his  aunt 
Julia.  When  the  widow  of  the  great  captain  died  in  686, 
Csesar  prononneed  her  funeral  oration,  and  thus  traced  out  his 
own  genealogy ; — '  My  aunt  Julia  on  the  maternal  side  is  the 
issue  of  kings ;  on  the  paternal  side  she  descends  from  the 
immortal  gods,  for  her  mother  was  a  Marcia,  and  the  family 
Marcins  Rex  are  the  descendants  of  Ancus  Marcius.  The 
Julia  family,  to  which  I  belong,  descends  from  Venus  herself. 
Thus  our  house  unites  to  the  sacred  character  of  kings,  who 
are  the  most  powerful  among  men,  the  venerated  holiness  of 
the  gods,  who  hold  kings  themselves  under  their  subjection.’  ” 

Clearly  Caesar  did  not  feel  himself  altogether  independent 
of  the  advantages  of  his  ancestry.  He  was  careful  to  prune 
and  water  the  genealogical  tree. 

Caesar  was  the  son  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  Praetor,  who  died 
suddenly  at  Pisa  about  670  (Roman  Epoch),  and  of  Aurelia, 
descended  from  an  illustrious  plebeian  family. 

Says  the  Emperor — 

“Aurelia,  a  woman  of  lofty  character  and  severe  morals, 
helped  above  all  in  the  development  of  bis  great  abilities  by  a 
wise  and  enlightened  education,  and  prepared  him  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  the  part  which  destiny  had  reserved  for 
him.  This  first  education  given  by  a  tender  and  virtuous 
mother  has  ever  as  much  influence  over  our  future  as  the 
more  precious  natural  qualities.  Caesar  reaped  the  fruits 
of  it” 

Surely  as  Englishwomen  this  is  worthy  of  our  attention. 
The  Emperor  in  a  foot-note  quotes  Tacitus  to  show  that  Cor¬ 
nelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Astia,  mother  of  Augustus,  as 
well  as  Aurelia,  mother  of  Caesar,  presided  over  the  education 
of  their  children  and  made  them  great  men.  The  imperial 
uncle  of  the  imperial  author  declared  that  “the  fate  of  a 
child  was  always  the  work  of  its  mother.”  It  is  also  related 
that  Napoleen  said  one  day  to  Madame  Campan,  “The  old 
system  of  education  seems  to  bo  worth  nothing.  What  is 
there  yet  wanting  in  order  to  train  up  young  people  properly 
in  France?”  “Mothers!”  rmlied  Madame  Campan.  This 
word  struck  the  Emperor.  ‘AVell,”  said  he,  “therein  lies  at 
oncp  a  complete  system  of  education.  It  must  be  your 
endeavour,  madame,  to  educate  mothers  who  shall  know  how 
to  educate  their  children.” 

With  this  passing  allusion  to  the  stress  laid  on  the  influence 
of  the  mother  on  the  child  wo  follow  the  son  of  Hortense 
Beanharnais  as  he  sketches  the  education  of  the  future 
emperor.  “He  early  composed  works,  among  which  are 
cited  the  Praises  of  Hercules,  a  tragedy  of  (Kdipus,  A 
Collection  of  Choice  Phrases,  and  a  book  oii  a  Divination.  It 
seems  that  these  works  were  written  in  a  style  so  pure  and 
correct  that  they  gained  for  him  the  reputation  of  an  eminent 
writer — ^avis  auctor  linguae  Latina.”  Thus  we  are  reminded 
that  “  education  bad  made  Casar  a  distinguished  man  before 
be  was  a  great  man,”  and  of  his  good  qualities  we  are  told  “  he 
united  to  goodness  of  heart  a  high  intelligence,  to  an  invin¬ 
cible  courage  an  enthralling  eloquence,  a  wonderful  memory, 
an  unbounded  generosity ;  finally,  he  possessed  one  very  rare 
quality — calmness  under  anger.” 

So  at  the  age  of  sixteen  we  find  young  Caesar  the  cynosure 
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of  all  eyeg,  enyied  by  the  men  and  admired  by  the  women, 
the  nominated  priest  of  Jupiter,  and  betrothed  to  Cossntia, 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  knight.  This  match  was  not  agree¬ 
able  to  the  bridegroom-elect,  who  broke  his  engagement.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  he  was  divorced ;  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case,  and  his  imperial  biographer  is  at  some 
pains  to  show  that  he  was  belrotlifd,  not  married.  Uaving 
escaped  a  hateful  union,  Cassar  allied  himself  to  Cornelia, 
daughter  of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  the  ancient  colleague  of 
Marius  and  the  representative  of  his  cause.  From  this 
marriage  was  born  the  following  year  Julia,  who  became  in 
after  time  the  wife  of  Pompey. 

Sylla  saw  with  displeasure  this  young  man — who  already 
occupied  men's  thoughts,  although  in  fact  he  had  done 
nothing — linking  himself  more  closely  with  those  who  were 
opposed  to  him.  He  wished  to  force  him  to  divorce  Cornelia, 
but  he  found  him  inflexible.  When  every  one  yielded  te  his 
will — when  by  his  orders  Piso  separated  from  Annin,  the 
widow  of  Cinna,  and  Pompey  ignominiously  dismissed  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Antistius,  who  died  for  his  cause,  to 
marry  Emilia,  the  daughter-in-law  of  the  dictator— Cmsar 
maintained  bis  independence  at  the  price  of  his  personal 
safety.  Become  suspected,  he  was  deprived  of  his  priest¬ 
hood  and  of  his  wife’s  dowry,  and  declared  incapable  of 
inheriting  from  bis  family.  Obliged  to  conceal  himself  in  the 
outskirts  of  Rome  to  escape  persecution,  be  changed  bis 
place  of  retreat  every  night,  though  ill  with  fever ;  but. 
arrested  by  a  band  of  assassins  in  the  pay  of  Sylla,  ho  gained 
the  chief,  Cornelius  Phagita,  by  giving  him  two  talents,  and 
bis  life  was  preserved.  Let  ns  note  here  that,  arrived  at 
sovereign  power,  Csesar  met  this  snme  Phagita,  and  treated 
him  with  indulgence  without  reminding  him  of  the  past. 
Meanwhile  he  still  wandered  about  in  the  Sabine  country. 
His  courage,  his  constancy,  his  illustrious  birth,  his  former 
qtiality  of  flamen,  excited  general  interest.  Soon  important 
personages,  such  as  Aurelius  Cotta,  his  mother's  brother,  and 
Mamercus  Lepidus,  a  connection  of  his  family,  interceded  in 
his  favour.  The  Vestals,  also,  whose  sole  intervention  pnt 
an  end  to  all  violence,  did  not  spare  thoir  prayers.  Van¬ 
quished  by  so  many  solicitations,  Sylla  yielded  at  last, 
exclaiming,  ‘  Well,  be  it  so — you  will  it ;  but  know  that  he 
whose  pardon  you  demand  will  one  day  ruin  the  party  of  the 
great  for  which  we  have  fought  together,  for,  trust  me, 
there  are  several  Mariuses  in  this  young  man.'  ” 

It  is  but  just  to  say  for  Cajsar  that  he  Imre  all  his  hardships 
bravely ;  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  he  bore  them  for 
Cornelia’s  sake.  A  repudiation  of  his  wife  would  for  tho 
time,  at  all  events,  have  secured  Sylla’s  favour.  When,  years 
afterwards,  he,  the  man  of  the  people,  was  nominated  quscstor 
and  admitted  to  the  Senate,  he  lost  his  wife  Cornelia,  and  at 
her  obsequies  made  not  only  “a  political  manifestation,”  but 
gave  evidence  of  the  warmest  affection.  It  was  the  custom  at 
Rome  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  women  only  when  they  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  But  Cnosar  obtained  public  approbation 
by  departing  from  this  usage  in  favour  of  his  young  wife. 
The  people  saw  in  it  “a  proof  of  sensibility  and  softness  of 
manner”  when  a  man  on  the  high  road  to  military  glory 
stopped  to  shed  tears  over  a  dead  wife ! 

Of  coarse  the  imperial  writer  does  not  profess  blindness  to 
the  irregularities  of  Caesar’s  life ;  be  does  not  paint  him  as  a 
moral  man  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If  he  was  a  good 
husband,  it  was  as  a  good  heathen  who  only  held  the  marrisge 
rite  as  he  had  been  taught  it  and  was  taught  to  teach.  Thus 
plainly  speaks  the  biographer: — 

“  Not  satisUed  with  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  pieople, 
Cajsar  won  for  himself  the  favour  of  the  noblest  dames  of 
Rome ;  and  notwithstanding  bis  notorious  passion  for  women, 
we  cannot  help  discovering  a  political  aim  in  his  choice  of 
mistresses,  since  all  hold  by  different  ties  to  men  who.  were 
then  playing,  or  were  destined  to  play,  an  important  part. 
He  h^  had  intimate  relations  with  Tertulla,  the  wife  of 
Crassus ;  with  Mncia,  wife  of  Pompey ;  with  Lollia,  wife  of 
Aulus  Oabinius,  who  was  consul  in  6i)(> ;  with  Postumis,  wife 
of  Serving  Sulpicius,  who  was  raised  to  the  consulship  in 
703,  and  persuaded  to  join  Cajsar’s  party  by  hor  in¬ 
fluence  ;  but  the  woman  he  preferred  was  Servilia,  sister  of 
Cato  and  mother  of  Brutus,  to  whom,  during  his  first  consul¬ 
ship,  be  gave  a  pearl  valued  at  six  millions  of  sestertii 
(1,140,000  francs— U5,600i)  This  connection  throws  an  air 
of  improbability  over  the  reports  in  circulation,  that  Servilia 
favoured  an  intrigue  between  him  and  her  daughter  Tertia.” 


Women  were  in  those  days  held  in  rigorous  tutelage  ;  they 
were  not  in  common  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  polite  world, 
and  were  completely  under  the  authority  of  their  husbands. 
The  Romans  had  a  goddess  whose  peculiar  office  it  was  to 
reconcile  the  disputes  of  married  life — -her  name,  however, 
of  Viriplaca,  “  the  appeaser  of  husbands,”  showing  who  was 
expected  to  bo  the  yielding  party.  By  tho  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  the  form  of  divorce  was,  when  a  man  would  put  away 
his  wife,  that  the  form  of  doing  so  should  be  by  taking  from 
her  the  keys  of  the  house  and  restoring  her  dowry.  Cicero  dis¬ 
missed  his  wife  Terentia,  after  a  union  of  thirty  years,  on  the 
pretence  of  her  being  peevish  and  expensive.  Sylla  divorced 
bis  wife  on  an  equally  absurd  plea.  These  things  led  to  such 
universal  corruption  of  manners  that  one  can  feel  no  surprise 
at  Cassar  doing  as  others  did,  and  the  fact  of  his  being  a  better 
•and  more  faithful  husband  than  most  is  in  his  favour. 

The  Emperor  tells  the  story  of  Caisar’s  second  marriage — 
his  union  with  Pompeia  and  his  subsequent  divorce.  “  The 
wife  of  Caesar  must  be  above  suspicion  !”  It  was  a  noble  sen¬ 
timent,  but  would  have  come  all  the  better  from  a  man  whose 
own  conduct  was  spotless. 

Modem  statesmen  are  not  always  above  a  “  desirable 
match people  moving  in  the  world  of  fashion  know  very 
well  that  the  union  of  Lady  I^ydia  Languish  with  tho  gallant 
young  Absolute  was  not  altogether  ,an  affair  of  the  heart ; 
there  are  family  reasons  and  state  reasons  for  giving  and 
being  given  in  marriage.  And  imperial  Csesar  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  blind  to  these  things.  When  he  wished 
to  unite  Pompey,  who  was  wanting  in  firmness  of  character, 
more  closely  with  bis  destinies,  he  gave  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Julia,  a  young  woman  of  three-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  richly  endowed  with  graces  and  intelligence.  But  the 
lady  had  been  already  affianced  to  Servilius  Catpio,  and 
Pompey  was  old  enough  to  have  a  marriageable  daughter.  In 
order  to  satisfy  Csepio,  Pompey  gave  him  his  daughter,  thereby 
disappointing  and  perhaps  breaking  the  heart — as  hearts  are 
broken  in  love— of  one  Faustus,  son  of  Sylla.  Sylla  himself 
had  been  very  dogmatic  on  matrimonial  relationship,  and 
Cnesar  was  not  a  whit  behindhand  with  him.  So  the  affair 
in  high  life  was  managed,  although  Cato  denounced  the 
“arrangement,”  and  sul^quently  caused  Caesar  to  write  a 
book  entitled  Anti-  Cato.  Soon  after  allying  his  daughter  with 
Pompey,  Caesar  espoused  Calpurnia,  the  daughter  of  Lucius 
Piso. 

This  lady — Caesar’s  third  wife- appears  to  have  been 
exemplary  in  character.  To  her  virtues  she  added  beauty, 
talents,  prudence,  an  extraordinary  eloquence,  and  a  genero¬ 
sity  and  magnanimity  of  mind  truly  Roman.  It  has  Iteon 
well  said  of  her  that,  unnerved  by  all  reverses  of  fortune,  she 
showed  herself  equally  dignified  when  wife  to  Caesar,  Senator 
of  Rome,  as  when  consort  to  tho  Master  of  the  World. 

Napoleon  has  yet  to  tell  the  story  of  Calpurnia,  this  first 
volume  of  his  history  ending  while  Caisar  was  still  consul. 
We  shall  look  with  particular  interest  for  the  pictures  of  the 
closing  scenes  of  tho  great  man’s  career,  when  glory,  renown, 
tho  very  height  of  grandeur,  being  attained,  he  stood,  as  it 
were,  on  the  brin’K  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock — the  hands  of  con¬ 
spirators  ready  to  thrust  him  down  headlong.  By  him  stood 
his  faithful  wife  Calpurnia.  Who  can  forget  tho  interview 
between  the  imperial  husband  and  his  loving  spouse,  as  ren¬ 
dered  by  our  immortal  bard  ? 

We  quite  long  for  the  imperial  picture,  gorgeous  in  purple 
and  gold,  of  this  affecting  scene,  when  the  man  is  impelled  to 
death  by  the  biting  taunt — 

Brrak  up  tkt  Senate  till  another  tinte. 

When  Ceaar'e  tei/t  thall  meet  teith  belter  dreanu  ! 

In  taking  leave  of  the  imperial  author,  wo  have  only  to 
repeat  that  we  intentionally  offer  no  criticism.  We  have 
dipped  into  the  book  and  lighted  on  those  passages  which  tell 
us  most  of  the  man  Cmsar,  and  we  have  found  it  full  of 
Hiterest.  Of  criticism  there  has  been  enough  and  to  spare. 
Of  the  English  edition  of  the  book  we  can  only  say  that  it  is 
admirable,  and  highly  creditable  to  all  concerned.  Aa  to  the 
book,  here  is  an  anecdote  of  ancient  Csesar  which  may  be  applied 
to  modern  Ciosar’s  book.  Valerius  Leo,  with  whom  he  was 
dining  at  Milan,  having  set  before  him  an  ill-seasoned  dish, 
the  companions  of  Ctesar  remonstrated ;  but  be  reproached 
them  sharply  for  their  want  of  consideration  for  his  enter¬ 
tainer,  saying  that  “they  were  free  not  to  cat  of  a  dish 
they  did  not  like,  but  that  to  complain  was  a  want  of  good 
brtediiig." 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

ry^HIS  cold  spring  is  not  Tery  favourable  to  the  bringing 
JL  out  of  new  fashions.  Furs  are  scarcely  relinquished 
yet,  and  there  are  but  few  ladies  who  have  put  away  their 
winter  cloaks.  But  this  may  change  any  day,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  weather,  many  new  patterns  iu  mantles  and 
dresses  are  being  prepared  for  tbe  spring  and  summer. 
So  many  different  styles  are  adopted  for  out-of-door  gar¬ 
ments  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  really  tbe  most 
f.tsbionable,  but  we  will  descrilM  a  few  of  tbe  prettiest  we 
have  seen. 

A  tight-fitting  paletot  of  rich  block  silk  rep ;  the  trim¬ 
ming  consists  of  a  bouillon  of  purple  silk  about  one  inch  and 
a-balf  wide,  edged  on  each  side  and  divide<l  in  the  middle 
by  rows  of  black  silk  braid.  This  trimming  describes  the 
shape  of  a  short  open  jacket,  rounded  off  in  front,  and  pointed 
behind  at  the  waist.  Over  the  point  at  the  back  there  is  a 
large  rosette  of  purple  ribbon  with  two  long  lapels.  The 
outer  edge  of  tbe  paletot  is  quite  plain.  The  sleeves  are 
narrow,  and  trimmed  round  the  top  and  bottom  with  the 
same  bouillon  as  the  body  of  the  paletot. 

A  short  casaque,  sitting  rather  loosely  to  the  figure, 
trimmed  with  rows  of  rich  black  gimp,  spangled  with  jet 
beads,  placed  at  regular  distances  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
sleeves,  which  are  cut  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  bell,  are 
trimmed  in  the  same  way.  The  casaque  is  trimmed  round 
tbe  bottom  and  round  the  epaulettes  with  a  deep  border  of 
black  guipure  lace. 

There  is  nothing  very  new  in  the  shape  of  these  garments ; 
they  are  either  the  half-fitting  paletot  or  loose  casaque;  but 
a  great  variety  is  to  be  observed  in  the  way  of  putting  on  the 
trimming,  which  is  no  longer  placed  merely  round  the  edge 
of  the  garment,  but  in  different  more  or  less  ecceutriu 
patterns.  The  shape  of  a  jacket  or  coat  simulated  over  a 
paletot  by  tbe  trimming,  though  a  fashion  already  introduced 
last  summer,  is  in  great  favour  this  season.  Coloured  ribbon 
or  strips  of  stout  silk  over  black  is  a  very  fashionable  style 
for  paletots.  Sometimes  the  ornament  is  put  on  in  scallops 
or  zigzags,  about  five  inches  from  tbe  outer  edge  of  the 
garment.  A  great  novelty  also  of  tbe  season  is  a  trimming  of 
black  gimp  studded  with  steel.  Diamond-shaped  ornaments 
of  steel,  finished  off  with  long  steel  bead  fringes,  are  put  on 
over  the  seams  at  tbe  back  ot  the  waist  and  on  the  shoulders. 
The  same  are  seen  also  in  other  shapes,  such  as  stars,  tri¬ 
angles,  circles,  Ac.  Silk  paletots  and  casaques  are  very 
profusely  trimmed  with  gimp,  spangled  either  with  jet  or 
steeL  It  is  fashionable  to  wear  the  dress  and  over-garment 
of  tbe  same  material,  but  black  mantles  are,  of  course,  always 
much  worn,  as  a  coloured  one  cannot  possibly  be  worn  with 
any  other  dress  but  that  of  its  own  colour  and  material. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  simpler  style,  we  will  mention  a  short 
casaque  of  light  silky  cloth  of  a  light  grey  colour,  bound  with 
block  and  white  checked  silk  braid.  The  same  braid  came 
down  describing  the  shape  of  wide  lapels,  one  over  each  front 
and  tao  over  tbe  back,  the  lapels  in  front  terminated  each 
in  a  square-shaped  pocket,  trimmed  with  three  large  black 
buttons  and  a  fringe  of  white  Thibet  wool.  At  the  back  the 
shape  and  trimming  of  the  pockets  were  repeated,  but  only 
for  the  sake  of  ornament. 

We  have  noticed  also,  for  young  ladies,  some  very  pretty 
paletots  scalloped  round  tbe  bottom,  and  edged  with  a  narrow 
quilling  of  coloured  ribbon.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the 
sleeves  and  the  pockets  are  trimmed  with  the  same.  This 
style  of  trimming  is  very  suitable  for  mantles  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress.  In  that  case  the  skirt  of  tbe 
latter  is  scalloped  out  and  edged  like  the  paletot.  Any  fancy 
woollen  material,  alpaca,  mohair,  or  poplin  of  a  neutral 
shaffe,  such  as  grey,  drab,  fawn,  or  light  havannab,  looks  well 
with  a  quilling  of  coloured  ribbon. 

Another  style  which  is  newer,  but  loss  becoming,  is  that 
of  the  very  short  loose  casaque  open  in  front,  which  is  worn 
with  a  waistcoat  of  the  same  material,  also  fitting  very 
loosely,  and  coming  down  almost  as  far  as  tbe  edge  of  the 
casaque.  The  waistcoat  is  generally  trimmed  with  strips  of 
braid  or  velvet  put  on  across  the  front ;  short  stripe  of  the 
same  are  also  pnt  on  all  round  tbe  edge  of  tbe  casaque.  The 
dress  need  not  be  of  the  same  material,  but  the  tout  ensanble 
of  the  toilette  looks  better  if  it  ia  Sometimes  the  only  trim¬ 
ming  consists  of  rows  of  buttons  put  on  down  the  centre  of  the 


waistcoat  and  on  each  side  of  the  front  of  the  casaque,  quite 
at  the  edge.  Round  knobs,  either  of  jet,  steel,  pearl,  or  rock 
crystal,  are  a  very  favourite  style  for  buttons. 

Jackets  of  all  shapes  are  much  worn ;  either  the  coat  shape 
with  basque  and  coloured  revere,  or  the  short  rounded-off 
Zouave,  or  the  loose  Trouville  casaque  with  pockets  in  front, 
according  to  tbe  taste  and  figpire  of  the  wearer.  Lace  jackets 
are  very  elegant ;  they  are  made  either  of  guipure  or  yak ; 
the  Utter,  though  simple,  are  very  beautiful,  if  the  yak  lace 
is  of  a  fine  quality.  Lace  jackets  are  now  worn  over  a  plain 
silk  jacket,  paletot,  or  dress,  and  render  any  other  trimming 
Unnecessary — a  thing  to  be  considered  in  those  days  of  expen¬ 
sive  gimp  and  bead  ornaments.  Observe  that  these  jackets 
have  no  sleeves,  but  only  epaulettes.  Over  plain  coloured 
silk  dresses  they  are  very  effective,  and  give  at  once  a  very 
stylish  ap]>e.arance  to  the  toilette.  One  such  jacket  is  quite  a 
desideratum  in  a  lady's  wardrobe,  and  is  useful  on  very  many 
occasions.  In  the  summer  it  is  said  that  not  only  shawls  but 
paletots  entirely  made  of  yak  will  be  very  fashionable.  We 
certainly  are  of  opinion  that  nothing  looks  better  over  a 
coloured  silk  dross,  but  a  shawl  or  loose  burnous  seems  more 
fitted  to  resist  wear  and  tear  than  the  paletot  with  sleeves. 

A  very  elegant  diimer  dress  we  noticed  on  a  late  occasion 
was  made  thus : — The  skirt  was  of  plain  pearl-grey  satin, 
with  a  low  body  cut  square  at  the  top.  Over  this  body  there 
was  a  small  bodice  without  sleeves,  round  at  the  waist,  and 
curved  upwards  at  the  top.  This  bodice  was  composed  of 
narrow  bouillons  of  bright  blue  silk  rep ;  at  the  back  there 
was  a  bow  and  long  la]>els  of  wide  blue  ribbon  to  match. 
The  sleeves  were  of  white  tulle  gathered  a^  the  top  and 
bottom ;  the  epaulettes  and  wristbands  were  formed  of  two 
bouillons  of  blue  silk.  There  was  a  very  narrow  quilling  of 
blue  ribbon  round  the  top  of  tbe  white  satin  body,  and  a  tulle 
chemisette  with  bouillons  divided  by  narrow  stripe  of  blue 
velvet,  and  finished  off  at  the  top  with  a  ruche  of  white  tulle, 
was  worn  inside. 

Another  dress  was  of  moire  antique  of  a  light  drab  colour. 
The  skirt  was  gored,  and  over  each  of  the  gored  widths  there 
were  four  strips  of  crimson  velvet  two  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  but  getting  gradually  narrower  towards  the  top. 
These  strips  came  up  also  over  the  body  of  the  dress,  which 
was  cut  square  and  so  low  that  the  epaulettes  were  formed 
merely  of  a  strip  of  velvet  and  a  bow  on  the  top.  A  low 
square  chemisette  of  rich  guipure  was  worn  inside ;  tbe  sleeves 
wore  also  of  guipure,  quite  plain,  with  a  small  turned-up  cuff. 

Tbe  eccentric  fashion  of  dresses  composed  of  two  different- 
coluured  materials  is  gradually  gaining  ground.  Among 
many  we  give  the  following  as  specimens :  — 

A  dress  made  in  tbe  Princess  shape,  and  with  each  width 
cut  into  a  pointed  shape,  wide  at  the  bottom  and  tapering 
towards  the  top.  The  widths  are  alternately  of  green  and 
bavannah  silk.  Rich  ornaments  composed  of  thick  gimp 
cord,  and  finished  off  with  tassels,  are  placed  at  tbe  waist,  in 
the  centre  of  the  back,  and  on  the  epanlettes.  Tbe  bottom  of 
tbe  skirt  is  edged  round  with  a  very  thick  cable  cord.  This 
cord  is  twisted  and  of  the  two  colours  of  the  dress.  Tbe  body 
is  fastened  in  front  with  large  ronnd  gimp  buttons. 

The  other  is  a  dress  of  blue  glacd  silk.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  very  deep  flounce  put  on 
with  a  heading.  The  seam  is  hidden  under  a  very  delicate 
border  of  black  silk  gimp  spangled  with  steel  beads,  and 
from,  which  bang  at  regular  distances  long  drooping  orna¬ 
ments  of' cut  steel.  Above  this  flounce  there  is  a  second 
similar  to  it,  and  trimmed  in  the  same  manner.  This  skirt 
is  rather  short,  and  a  second  one  is  worn  over  it,  but  open  in 
front,  and  forming  the  train  behind.  This  second  skirt  is  of 
rich  black  silk  rep;  it  is  trimmed  round  the  top  with  a 
flounce  as  deep  as  that  of  the  blue  skirt,  also  with  a  heading 
but  no  gimp;  it  is  ornamented  with  strips  of  blue  velvet  pnt 
on  slantways  at  regular  distances  over  tbe  top;  the  same 
ornaments  cojne  up  as  far  as  the  waist  on  each  side  of 
the  black  skirt.  The  body  of  tbo  blue  dress  is  plain,  and 
fastened  with  black  velvet  buttons.  A  deep  black  velvet 
band  with  a  gilt  bucklo  is  worn  round  the  waist.  The  sleeves 
are  narrow,  and  trimmed  with  black  velvet  ronnd  the  wrists. 
A  small  black  silk  rep  jacket  without  sleeves  is  worn  over 
tbe  blue  silk  body.  It  is  open  and  rounded  off  at  tbo  sides 
in  front,  and  has  a  small  square  basque  at  the  back.  It  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  thick  black  silk  pinked-out  ruche. 
Two  long  loops  of  a  rich  plait  of  black  silk  gimp  cord  fall  from 
I  the  epaulettes,  and  cross  each  other  over  the  arm. 
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For  our  part  we  think  in  dresses  made  of  two  different 
materials  one  of  the  two  should  be  black,  unless  they  are  of 
two  shades  of  the  same  colour,  which  also  looks  well ;  but 
two  contrasting  colours  have  much  too  gandy  an  appearance 
to  bo  in  good  taste. 

Lacc  is  much  employed  for  trimming  silk  dres-sos,  and 
looks  most  beautiful ;  it  is  more  suitable  for  an  evening  than 
for  a  walking  dross.  A  very  pretty  evening  dres.s  was  of 
pink  silk ;  it  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  narrow 
pleated  flounce;  above  this  there  was  one  deep  flounce  of 
white  lace,  with  a  broad  strip  of  white  lace  insertion  over  the 
top.  Narrow  strips  of  black  lace  insertion  were  placed  the 
long  way  at  regular  distances  over  this  white  border.  A 
second  row  of  the  same  trimming  was  placed  a  few  inches 
higher.  The  same  was  repeated  round  the  sleeves.  The 
boJy  was  high  and  quite  plain,  with  a  deep  band  and  gilt 
buckle. 

A  groat  many  bands  are  worn  with  a  largo  rosette  on  one 
side,  and  long  lapels  at  the  back.  They  are  either  black  or 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  dross.  Sashes  of  either  black  or 
white  lace  are  extremely  elegant  to  wear  over  a  coloured  silk 
dress  of  an  evening.  They  are  sometimes  merely  of  tulle, 
edged  with  lace.  This  summer,  sashes  of  the  same  material 
as  the  dress,  especially  if  gauzo  or  muslm,  will  bo  quite  the 
fashion. 

So  far  the  shape  of  bonnets  remains  the  same ;  they  are 
literally  composed  of  a  small  holf-handkorchief-shaped  piece 
of  crape  tnlle  or  silk,  arranged  in  pleats  or  bouillons,  with 
ornaments  in  front  and  at  the  back,  the  latter  drooping  low 
in  the  neck. 

For  instance,  a  bonnet  of  white  tulle  in  bouillons,  trimmed 
with  a  pinked-ont  ruche  of  light  green  silk ;  the  ruche  is 
thicker  in  the  centre  above  tbe  forehead  and  at  the  back, 
thus  forming  a  diadem  and  cache-peigne ;  this  bonnet  is  pretty 
in  all  colours  for  young  ladies. 

A  1>onnct  of  block  tulle  in  narrow  bouillons,  trimmed 
round  the  brim  and  crown  with  a  Ijorder  of  small  pink  roses 
without  stem  or  leaves;  a  coronet  of  the  same  inside,  and 
pink  strings.  The  same  border  also  looks  well  composed  of 
double  violets,  white  daisies,  forget-me-nots,  or  other  flowers. 
It  is  a  new  and  very  tasteful  style  of  trimming. 

A  bonnet  of  blue  crape,  pleated  over  the  brim  and  crown 
with  a  bandeau  of  the  same  inside,  and  loops  of  large  white 
beads  coming  down  a  little  over  the  forehead.  On  one  side  of 
the  crown  a  branch  of  whito  moss-roses  with  tinted  foliage, 

I  and  at  the  back  a  bouillon  of  pink  crape,  with  loops  of  white 
I  beads  twisted  over  it.  Pink  strings. 

i  The  shape  which  at  present  seems  likely  to  prevail  for  hats 

this  spring  is  the  high  crown,  and  very  small  turned-up  brim. 
It  is  not  becoming,  and  we  hope  that  more  graceful  shapes 
I  will  be  adopted  when  the  season  is  more  advanced.  Some  of 
the  new  hats  we  have  .seen  aro  looped  up  on  one  side  with  a 
gimp  cord.  They  are  trimmed  with  straight  feathers,  wing'*, 
and  aigrettes.  The  Scotch  cap,  with  a  narrow  visor  in  front, 

I  is  also  a  great  favourite;  it  is  made  of  straw,  bound  with 

I  velvet,  and  ornamented  with  a  straight  feather.  The  edge  is 

!  often  trimmed  with  several  rows  of  very  large  round  jet, 
j  steel,  or  rock  crystal  beads. 

I  Children  wear  both  the  high-crowned  hat  and  Scotch  cap, 

but  the  latter  is  far  the  most  becoming  to  them.  Both  little 
I  girls  and  little  boys  under  six  years  old  wear  pelisses  made 
:  in  the  shape  of  half-fitting  paletots,  but  longer  than  their 

I  frock,  and  fastened  all  the  way  down  with  round  buttons. 
These  pelisses  can  be  made  of  any  material,  and  are  more 
convenient  to  wear  for  little  children  than  any  paletot  or  cape. 
They  are  often  trimmed  with  a  quantity  of  small  round 
buttons,  either  steel,  jet,  or  rock  crystal. 


spend  with  the  rest  of  the  dress,  the  openings  at  the  sides 
measuring  35  inches,  at  tbe  back  21.  Under-skirt  of  white 
muslin,  with  flounces. 

Walking  Toilet. — Bonnet  Dutheys,  in  the  Marie  Stuart 
form,  no  ornaments  inside.  This  bonnet,  of  plain  white 
crinoline,  is  bordered  with  coloured  silk.  'White  feathers  are 
laid  over  the  point  of  the  bonnet.  The  curtain  is  substituted 
by  a  silk  trimming.  Green  silk  rep  dress.  High  bodice. 
Round  waist,  fastened  by  a  waistband  with  a  buckle,  the 
skirt  being  gored  at  every  width.  Sleeve  open  up  to  tbe 
elbow.  Tbe  trimming  of  the  shoulders,  bodice,  and  skirt  is 
composed  of  silk  plaits.  Tbe  bottom  of  tbe  skirt  is  trimmed 
with  a  pleated  flounce  from  the  last  plait,  and  edged  with  a 
silk  plait. 

Costume  fok  a  Little  Giiil  between  Eight  and  Nine 
Yeaks  op  Age. — Hat  of  black  velvet,  with  loops  of  pink 
ribbons.  Pink  poplin  dress,  trimmed  with  narrow  black 
velvet  and  jet  buttons. 

Madame  Adolpho  Gonbaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
supplies  papor  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
various  articles  of  dress  included  in  this  plate,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices ; — Morning  dress  complete,  5.s.  6d. ;  walking  dress 
complete,  .5.s.  Cd. ;  bodice  and  sleeve,  3a. ;  trimmed  gored 
skirt,  3s. ;  little  girl’s  dress  complete,  3s.  6d. 

THE  D.VGMAR  STAR  PATCHWORK  PATTERN. 

FROM  AN  ORIGINAL  DESIGN. 

Tlu's  pattern  may  be  made  either  on  a  largo  or  small  scale, 
according  to  the  taste  of  tbe  worker.  The  colours  may  bo 
varied  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  according  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  certain  coloured  silks  the  maker  may  happen  to  have 
by  her.  It  should  bo  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effectivo  and  telling  piece  of  patchwork  tho  colours 
should  always  bo  arranged  with  a  little  regard  to  system  and 
regularity,  and,  if  possible,  the  worker  should  endeavour  to 
carry  out  a  design,  and  then  the  work  will  repay  the  trouble 
bestowed  on  it.  Our  pattern  consists  of  two  shades  each  of 
blue,  green,  red,  lavender,  and  orange,  the  centre  of  the  star 
being  cut  in  the  form  of  a  sexagon  in  the  darkest  shade. 
The  points  of  the  star  are  composed  of  dark  and  light  alter¬ 
nately.  Diamonds  aro  then  cut  out  in  black  and  sewn  into 
the  points  so  that  the  star  may  join  nicely  together,  as  will 
bo  seen  by  our  illustration.  Mrs.  Wiloockson,  4(5,  Goedge- 
street,  Tottenham-court-road,  supplies  pieces  of  patchwork 
arranged  in  this  pattern,  as  well  as  pieces  of  stiff  paper  or 
cardboard  ready  cut,  and  silk  for  completing  tbe  work.  The 
prices  may  be  obtained  at  her  establishment. 

- ♦ - 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

7n  the  Number  of  the  Englishwoman  t  Domestic 

Magazine"  tctU  h»  included — 

T hirtg-two  Eages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  (large  octavo')  of  the  New  Spring 
and  Summer  Mantles. 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

The  Full-sized  Patterns  for  Cutting  Out  a  New  Coat  Bodice 
and  a  New  Collar  and  Pair  of  Cuffs. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to 
thirtg-two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fullg  Illustrated 
with  New  and  Fh-etty  Designs  far  Fashions  .nd  Needlework 
of  every  description ;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales, 
Essays,  Reviews^  New  Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Cut-out  Paper  Pattern  of  a  New  Sleeve  for  a  Homing 
Dress,  called  the  Empress  Sleeve,  the  model  direct  from  Paris. 
This  sleeve  can  be  made  from  the  cut  out  sheqm  by  ladies  them¬ 
selves,  or  by  dressmakers  employed  in  the  house. 

A  Magnijicent  Coloured  Design  for  a  Round  Ottoman,  in 
Afipligue  and  Cloth  of  Gold.  An  entirely  new  and  most  attrac¬ 
tive  Lind  of  Needlework  on  the  lately  introduced  Java  Canvas. 

A  piece  of  Lance  Music  for  the  Pianoforte,  consisting  of  a 
Set  of  Quadrilles  composed  for  this  Magazine. 

^-c.,  ^-c., 


OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATF^ 

Morning  Toilet. — Headdress,  a  net  of  narrow  velvet." 
Morning  dress  of  silver-grey  cashmere,  trimmed  with  bands 
of  solfcrino  silk  and  pipings  of  black.  Tho  pattern  of  this 
morning  dress  is  of  a  form  called  “  Prinsess.”  Tho  bodice  is 
made  to  fit  close  to  the  shape.  The  skirt  is  very  wide,  having 
two  largo  pleats  behind  under  the  buttons  at  the  waist.  The 
coUai-  forms  a  round  .shawl,  lapping  over  tho  front  on  tho  left 
side,  with  two  rows  of  solferino  silk  buttons.  Plain  coat- 
sleeve,  just  large  enough  to  slip  the  hand  through.  Silk 
waistband  in  the  form  of  a  scarf.  The  skirt  is  open  in  front, 
on  each  side,  and  behind,  being  trimmed  with  silk  to  corro- 
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The  EngliahwomarC »  Conversazione. 


^nglis^oman's  Cmttrersajtmu. 

BABDIC  frienda  h»Te  been  pouring  in  npon  ns  s  large  quantity  of 
vernal  MSS. — poems  to  spring — most  of  which  we  are,  with 
much  regret,  obliged  to  assign  to  the  receptacle  known  as  Balaam's 
basket;  bat  we  are  in  no  way  snrpriaed  that  so  many  rhymesters  shoald 
have  been  trying  to  And  their  way  to  Pamassns— no,  nor  are  we  angry, 
very  far  from  that  How  many  songs  have  been  song,  how  many 
songs  have  yet  to  be  song,  about  spring  I  Here  is  a  strain  two  thousand 
years  old,  and  yet  not  old,  but  ever  new : — 

“  If  earth  rejoices  with  new  verdure  gay. 

And  shepherds  pipe,  and  flocks  exulting  play. 

And  saDors  roam,  and  Boochus  leads  his  throng. 

And  bees  to  toil,  and  birds  awake  to  song, 

Shall  the  glad  bard  be  mate  in  time  of  spring. 

And,  warm  with  love  and  joy,  forget  to  sing  V 

Old  nme  throws  off  his  ermlned  cloak  and  appears  in  a  dainty  livery 
of  green  turned  np  with  silver.  All  the  earth  rejtdces.  A  Turkish 
poet  sings — 

**  The  tnllp  now  its  varied  hoes  displays. 

And  sheds,  like  Ahmed's  eyes,  celestial  rays ; 

See  yon  anemones  their  leaves  unfcdd. 

With  rabies  gleaming  and  with  living  gold." 

And  a  Buss  answers  the  Turk — 

"  Tby  beams  are  sweet,  beloved  spring ! 

Tbe  winter  shades  before  thee  fly; 

The  bough  smiles  green,  tbe  young  birds  sing. 

The  ehainless  current  glistens  by. 

Till  countless  flowers  I’ke  stars  illunM 
The  deepening  vale  and  forest  gloom." 

Tbe  allusion  by  the  Turkish  poet  to  "Ahmed's  eyes”  leads  ns  to  answer 
JuuA  in  the  words  of  a  Spanish  poet  Julia  wants  to  know  what 
coloured  eyes  are  esteemed  the  most  beanttful?  Says  the  poet — 

“  Black  eyes  and  brown  we  may  see  every  day. 

But  Use,  like  my  love's,  the  gods  made  for  me  I" 

I 

J OLiA,  having  dark  eyes,  flatters  a  little  at  these  oracnlar  words — she 
would  have  been  angry  with  Apollo — and  her  pearly  row  of  upper 
teeth  are  pressed,  just  a  little,  on  tbe  coral  of  her  under  lip;  but, 
JuuA,  listen ;  the  oracle  does  not  say  that  blue  eyes  are  really  the  most 
beautiful,  he  says  they  are  uncommon  in  his  part  of  the  world,  and 
consequently  esteemed  for  their  rarity;  but,  beyond  all  this,  tbe 
sapphire  of  the  heavens  shines  in  the  eyes  of  his  beloved.  Now, 
look  you,  whatever  be  the  colour  of  your  eyes,  they  are  beautiful  In 
the  eyes  of  your  beloved— what  more  would  you  have  f  With  the  eyes 
colour  is  little,  expression  everything.  There  is  bat  one  hue  utterly 
objecttonable,  and  that  we  devoutly  trust  may  never  be  the  tint  of 
thine— green;  the  green  eyes  of  jealousy  are  worse  than  no  eyes 
ataU. 

Ahd  Jbaloust  is  the  key-note  of  poor  FASinr's  iamentationp.  Ut  baa 
been  “flirting."  Ht  “ is  not  what  be  was."  She  is  getting  “quite  to 
dislike  him"  Somehow  she  wishes  she  was  dead !  Now  whaf s  the 
matter,  Fakxt?  What  Aot  he  done  f  He  did  not  come  on  his  “  regular 
.lupbf  "/or  two  weeks  successively.  No,  bnt  he  told  you  why.  He  saw 

Miss  B - h^me  from  your  house,  and  half  turned  her  bead.  Tes,  but 

you  sent  him ;  and  as  for  the  twist  given  to  the  lady's  head,  it  was  not 
his  fault.  He  w|oold  not  go  to  the  Opera.  No,  but  be  explained  why. 
He  had  objectiotis,  which  he  stated  very  honestly.  He  danced  with 
his  cousin.  Yesl,  but  not  till  you  refused  to  join,  yet  begged  him  to 
do  sa  Beally,  Faxxt,  we  believe  that  it  is  you  who  are  to  blame. 
Talk  it  over  iiim.  You  say  you  shoald  be  ashamed  to  do  so 
Come,  come,  that's  sensible ;  it  is  a  tacit  confessioiL 
Ah  me!  %ow  many  people  there  are  in  this  sorrowful  world  who 
pick  up  ^ery  waif  and  stray,  and  go  very  far  out  of  their  way  to  gather 
them,  in  order  to  make  their  burden  the  heavier!  Is  it  not  a  shame, 
when  there  are  so  many  poor  souls  whose  burden  of  sorrow  is  pressing 
them  to  the  earth  ?  Those  who  groan  the  heaviest  and  shed  the  most 
teans  ars  not  the  greatest  sntferers.  Vsutas  has  a  real  sorrow.  She 
is  Very  poor,  and  has  a  little  child,  quite  blind — her  dead  sister's  child 
-.^4ependent  on  her;  and  Oeaham  is  seeking  ladylike  employment  to 
eke  out  a  scanty  inoome,  and  it  is  hard  to  And.  J.  F.  B.'s  youngest 
boy  has  broken  home  control,  and  gone  off  to  sea.  And  they  all  three 
want  to  know  what  they  shall  do. 

With  regard  to  the  blind  child,  we  shoald  strongly  recommend  an 
eSort  to  gain  admission  tor  it  into  tbe  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind, 
Sc  George'allelds,  Southwark.  In  this  institution  a  sound  moral  and 
religious  education  is  imparted;  the  pupils  are  clothed,  boarded. 


lodged,  and  instructed,  and  are,  moreover,  taught  a  trade  whereby 
they  may  be  able  to  gain  their  living  in  after  yeara  Forms  of  appli¬ 
cation,  Ac.,  can  be  had  at  the  office  of  the  school. 

We  should  advise  Qeabam  to  apply  to  the  manager  of  the  institution 
in  Bemers-street,  Oxford-street,  either  personally  or  by  letter. 

But  what  can  we  say  to  J.  F.  B  ?  The  trial  is  very  hard.  Only  Ome  can 
help  her  to  bear  it  As  for  the  boy  roughing  it  in  the  world,  especially 
the  world  of  waters,  it  may  teach  him  prudence,  or  a  better  lesson. 
Hope  for  the  best 

As  TO  your  conduct,  Ellsn,  according  to  your  statement,  in  angular 
handwriting  difficult  to  read  In  violet  ink  on  bilious  paper,  it  is  very 
unldnd,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  the  man  who  “  adores”  you.  Why  not 
name  the  day  f  Why  not  marry  him  f  Engaged  to  him  nine  years, 
and  still  putting  it  off!  We  saw  an  account  the  other  day  of  a  faithless 
turtle-dove  who  broke  off  her  engagement  after  a  courtship  of  eighteen 
years,  and  then  married  a  boy— a  young  magpie  fresh  from  the  nest. 
Her  former  lover  was  in  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  wedding,  and 
when  it  was  over,  he  pressed  her  hand  more  warmly  than  ever,  and 
whispered,  "Oh,  my  dear  madam,  you  don't  know  what  a  service  you 
have  rendered  me !”  To  which  the  bride  replied,  “  Ah !  Henrick,  I 
love  this  lad  because  he  reminds  me  of  what  you  were  twenty  years 
ago !"  I'erium  tap. 

Akd  SOS',  dear  Jent»t,  on  the  question  of  All  Fools'  Day.  Fasjit 
will  pardon  the  odd  connexion.  We  really  dont  know  when  it  began, 
nor  why,  and  ail  the  antiquarian  lamps  that  have  been  furbished  up 
about  it  serve  but  to  make  the  obscurity  more  visible.  By  some 
anthorltles  it  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  a  custom  of  tbe  Middle 
Ages,  when  an  annual  festival  was  held,  called  the  Feast  of  Fools ;  by 
others  it  is  traced  to  the  Boman  StuUinaria ;  another  explanation  given 
is  that  when  mysteries,  or  stage-plays  founded  on  Scriptural  subjects, 
were  performed  for  the  diversion  of  the  people,  the  scenes  from  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  where  he  is  sent  from  Herod  to  Pilate,  and  from 
Pilate  to  Herod,  were  usually  represented  in  April  (about  tbe  Lenten 
season),  and  that  this  gave  rise  to  the  sending  people  on  fruitless 
errands  in  April  This  idea  has  some  oonflrmation  in  the  phrase 
common  throughout  Qermany,  when  a  person  is  sent  about  unneces¬ 
sarily,  or  on  a  fool's  errand,  of  going  from  Pilate  to  Herod.  Beally, 
however,  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  about  the  origin  of  the  very 
silly  custom  of  April  fool-making. 

M.  A  B.,  who  has  been  wailing  rather  impatiently  all  this  time,  now 
wants  to  know — and-  she  addresses  us  in  language  that  makes  tbe 
spirit  quail — why  we  have  not  told  her  the  colour  of  her  hair.  She 
suggests,  ironically,  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  which  we  hiunbly  answer. 
It  was  not  because  we  were  too  much  occupied — nor  that  we  were 
indifferent  to  the  wishes  of  a  regular  subscriber — nor  that  our  corre¬ 
spondents  are  “all  flctitious" — nor  that  we  had  “oertain  private 
reasons  of  our  own” — ^nor  that  the  post-mark  of  her  letter  excited  our 
Saxon  spleen ;  no,  not  any  one  of  those  reasons  luUuenoed  lu.  The 
fact  is — ^the  hair  never  reached  us!  W.  F.  O.  is  also  a  little  angry,  but 
polite,  perfectly  polite,  as  to  our  refusal  of  a  story  of  her  composition 
in  sixty  chapters.  She  says  she  thinks  we  did  not  read  it  all  Uirough, 
and  we  eandidly  confess  we  did  not  In  the  purchase  of  a  cheese  we 
do  not  consume  it  entirely  in  order  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  Its  quality. 
We  thrust  in  a  taster.  You  say,  but  your  story  in  sixty  chapters  is  not 
the  cheese.  Exactly  so. 

To  Amasel,  Lesht,  X.  Y.  Z.,  Ah  Old  Subscuibeb,  and  Katie 
Daxuho,  we  recommend  the  netting  pattern  given  in  Na  >7  of  this 
Magazine.  Tbe  sylpbide,  or  anti-consumptive  elastic  corset  is  sold  by 
W.  Carter,  2'2,  Ludgate-hiU.  A  good  book  for  a  sharp  boy  Is  not  very 
difficult  to  And.  May  we,  without  too  much  vanity,  suggest  the  Boy  t 
Own  Volume  t 

Oke  of  our  inquiring  friends  b  anxious  to  know  what  we  think  of 
her  handwriting.  Well,  the  sample  b  excellent  It  b  the  right  sort 
of  writing,  neat  clean,  blotless ;  the  orthography  and  syntax  are  im¬ 
peccable;  but  why  shoald  the  writer  seek  to  change  the  oolonr  of  her 
hair?  Are  not  grey  hairs  honourable  ?  As  to  the  particular  hair-brush, 
we  believe  it  to  be  very  good— whether  it  possesses  all  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  it  "  ««  are  sure  we  dont  know,  for  ire  never  did  try."  And, 
lastly,  is  it  right  to  accept  for  a  life's  partnership,  a  genUeman  six 
years  her  junior?  Certainly  not  the  disparity  Is  too  great;  you  were 
doubtless  flirting  when  he  was  eating  toSy ;  you  must  not  think  of  it 
unless — well — unless  you  like  him  very  much  indeed — the  circsm- 
stances  extenuating— and  you.  in  tbe  gravo  court  of  conscbnce,  dis¬ 
posed  to  recommend  him  to  mercy. 

Nellie  B  forgeb  to  tel!  us  what  are  her  q'lsliflcationa  To  serve  in 
a  shop  requires  good  address,  ready  understanding,  and  obliging 
mannera  In  a  Berlin  wool  depot  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  trade,  and  to  be  expert  in  Berlin  wool  work.  We  very  much 
doubt  supposing  Nblub  to  be  deflcient  in  these  points,  whether  she 
would  obtain  the  situation  to  which  she  aspires.  IIm  only  plan  will  be, 
to  take  a  very  low  salary,  or  none,  and  learn  the  business. 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 


Requires  neither  hemming  or  whipping^  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  k  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


^  tin 

a  Jill. 

jTtF 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers,  ; 

154,  REGENT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  MESLAY. 

T.  A.  SlinvMn  uid  Co.'*  LadiM’  DreMdns-Oa*..,  electro-plated,  £l  11s.  Cd.,  £2  2s.,  £3  10s.,  £i  48.,  andjEB  Ss. 

T.  A.  Bimpaon  and  Co.’*  lAdi.a’  Sre..lns-Ca«.a,  silver  fitted,  £5  lOs.,  XIO  lOs.,  £11  lOs.,  £12  lOs. 

T.  A.  UiQPMii  and  Oo.’a  OaaUamen’a  Draaalng-Casaa,  £1,  £2  28.,  £2  lOs.,  £3  10s.,  £5  lOs.,  £7  12b.  6d.,  £8. 

T.  A.  Blmpaon  and  Oo.’a  Work-Boxaa,  in  choice  woods,  8b.  Gd.,  £1,  £1  lOs.,  £2  28.,  £2  10s.,  £3  6a,  £4. 

T.  A.  BUnpaon  and  Co.’a  WaltinK-Daaka,  lOs.  Gd.,  21a,  SOs.,  £2  2s.,  £2  10s.,  £3  5b.,  £4,  £G  Gs. 

T.  A.  Btmpson  and  Co.’a  ZAdiaa’  Morocco  Baca,  fitted  with  every  requisite  lor  Dressing,  Writing,  and  Working,  £3  10a, 
£4  178.  Gd.,  £5  Os.,  £6  lOs.,  £7  15a  Gd. 

T.  A.  Bimpaon  and  Oo.’a  OanUaman’a  Brcaalns-Baga,  £3  13a,  £5  3s.  Gd.,  £G  Ga,  £7  lOa,  £8  ISs.,  £10. 

T.  A..  SIMPSOIV  CO., 

154|  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  W. ;  and  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 
The  RUAPTONIO  EIDRR  DOWN  CORSETS  (Dixon  &,  Calvert^s  Patent) 

Are  the  most  beantifal,  the  most  healthfal,  and,  by  all  Phystclans  whose  opinions  have  been  obtained,  THE  MOST  APPBOVED  COBSET 
EVER  INVENTED. 

The  COBSET  can  be  inspected  and  purchased  at  the  shop.  Great  Portland-street  Entrance  Crystal  Palace  Bazaar,  and  at 

BCr.  WEEKS',  54,  Baker  Street,  Portxnan  Square,  W. 


FOR  THE  HAIR. 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  valuable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

XT  STRSNO-TBCEnirS  .A.NX>  rO’OXTRZSIXRSI, 

.  Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XT  PRRSBR'V’ZIS.  RESTORES,  BE.A.X7TZEXES, 
CXeE^nrSES  TRE  ECwA.ZR. 

TRE  M’XJRSER'V. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  3s.  Gd.,  Gs.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  Oenuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

C.  aii«i  A..  Balm,  Welliafirtoa  Street,  Straiicl,  W.O. 

Lessons  in  dressmaking  —  Eight  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

6,  Portiand-terrace,  Portland-street,  Commarcial-road  East  Honia,  Eleven  to  l<\>ur. 

Newest  Paris  Fashions. 

Mantles,  i3  stamps;  Jackets,  13  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamps;  Slacves,  4  stamps;  Children's  Patterns,  6  stamps 
One  extra  on  all  patterns  sent  by  poet.  Established  18M. 

THE  SPIRAL  Mastic  aSom INAL  belts. 

The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  dlatressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement  Daring  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  tue  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  ahi^,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Acconebenrs  of  the  day  in  eases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  tor  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPUCATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


natoau  asoDiaan. 
Circumference  at  aic. 
Depth  from  a  to  c. 


H.  J.  &.  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILOES  TO  THE  QUEEN  &  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

114,  116,  118,  120,  REGENT  STREET,  22,  CORNHILL,  LONDON; 

10,  HOSLET  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  and  50,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


THE  EARLY  SPRING  FASHIONS. 

Ladies’  Promenade  Jackets  ...  .  .  .  1  to  4  Guineas. 
Ladies’  Overcoats  . 2  to  8  Guineas. 

For  YotJxo  LAiMEg,  the  prices  for  the  various  Garments  ns  above  are  chargod  aceorJing  to  size. 


NICOLL’S  GUINEA  WATERPROOF  CLOAKS 
AND  OVERCOATS  FOR  LADIES 


Are  made  of  the  same  material  as  their  celebrated  All-Wool 
Guinea  Tweed  Cktats  for  Gentlemen,  which  are  patronised  by 
Travellers  all  over  the  World. 


Cloaks,  Jackets,  Ac.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use, 
t  or  made  to  order  at  a  few  hoars’  notice. 


218.  Waterproof  Cloaks. 


GRANT  AND  CASK, 

SILK  MERCERS  AND  GENERAL  DRAPERS, 

Have  the  largest  stock  in  the  Metropolis  of 

British  and  Foreign  Silks,  Shawls,  Mantles,  Made-up  Skirts,  Evening 
Dresses,  Fancy  Dress  Fabrics,  Ribbons,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Lace  Goods, 
Printed  Cambrics,  Household  and  Family  Linens,  &c. 

EVERT  ARTICLE  IS  MARKED  IX  PLAIN  “FIGURES  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICE. 

SSWRAl.  “VXRT  CHSAP  LOTS  of  RICH  EOIiK  ROBES  AND  FANCY  aTT.yg, 

from  to  4|  Gnineaa,  full  Dreee  of  14  yards — greatly  under  value. 

RICHEST  MOIRE  ANTIQUES, 
at  4|  Goineae  the  Full  Dress. 

nie  MadC'np  Skirt  Department  contains  a  beantifnl  Collection  of  Novelties  for  the  Season. 

ODD  DRESS  LENGTHS  OF  RICH  FRENCH  SILKS 

very  cheap— from  2a.  Sd.  to  Ss.  9d.  per  yard,  full  width. 

Several-  Hundred  Pieces  of  FRENCH  BRILLIANTINES  and  PRINTED  CAMBRICS,  much  bolow  the  usual  prioM. 

THE  MOURNINQ  DEFAHTMENT 

contains  an  nnuraally  large  and  well-aaeorted  Stock  of  every  description  of  Goods  for  Family  and  Complimentary  Mourning. 
Several  new  makes  in  Plain  and  Figured  BLACK  SILKS,  GROS-GRAINS,  RADZIMGIRES,  4te.,  which  can 
be  recommended  for  wear,  3s.  9d.  per  yard,  wido  width. 

A  large  eelectiun  of  Made-up  MOURNING  SKIRTS  alwa3r8  in  etock. 

Rickaly  Eml>i*oi<let*e<l  Uloth  and  Caalamcro  In-I>oot*  Jackets,  1  Gruinea. 

PATTERNS  FORWARDED  FREE. 


58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford  Street;  and  3,  4,  5,  Wells  Street,  Loudon. 

Printed  by  Jaa  WadS,  IS,  Tar'etock-strcel,  Covent-cerden,  W.C. 


^  L  I  T  E  It  A  T  U  It  E. 

Oilmour's  Ward. — ChuptenXX.  toXXlU.  La  Modk. 

Lacreate  a  la  Fran^ais.  Operas,  Plats,  ard  Musical  Emtertair* 

Petrokilla's  Fear. — Chapters  I.,  U.,  III.  rents. 

Familiar  Lines.  “For Valour."  BjThos.Hood.  Chaps. IX. 

A  Chat  with  Dulct. — Chaps.  XIII.  to  XV.  and  X. 

“For  the  Benefit  of  the  Public."  Our  Paris  News-letter. 

Artificial  Zephyrs.  The  Bart  of  the  Reoiment. 

The  Fashions.  Music  of  the  Month. 

The  Enousbwomam’s  Conversazione.  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Mildred’s  Wedding — Pages  449  to  456. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  op  Designs,  containing  information  about  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 
The  Full-sized  Patterns  for  cutting  out  a  new  Coat  Bodice  and  a  new  Collar  and 
Pair  of  Cuffs ;  and  a  Cut-out  Paper  Pattern  of  the  Empreu  Sleeve. 

A  Large  Prettilt-ooloured  Fashion  Plate. 

Coloured  Desion  for  a  Round  Ottoman  in  Appijou£  and  Braid  on  Panama  Canvas. 
A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 

Seven  Larob  Illustrated  Paoes  of  Novelties  in  Ladies’  Dress  and  Needlework. 

A  New  Set  of  Quadrilles. 

*  [AU  rightt  oj  tra/ulalion  and  rejnvduclioft  rttervid.] 
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THE  LONDON  SEASON. 


To  All  who  Court 

THE  GAY  &  FESTIVE  SCENES 

THE  FOLLOWINQ  ARE  INDISPENSABLE. 

ROWliANDS'  MACASSAR  OHi  »  a  delightfully  fragwt  and  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
invigorator  and  beautifler  beyond  all  precedent.  In  dressing  the  Hair  nothing  can  equal  its  effect,  rendering  it  so  admirably 
soft  that  it  will  lie  in  any  direction,  and  imparting  a  transcendent  lustre.  Price  88.  Cd.,  Ts.,  10a  Od.,  and  218. 

ROWZjARDS'  KAJLYDORt  for  the  Skin  and  Complexion. — The  radiant  bloom  it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness 
and  delicacy  which  it  induces  of  the  hands  and  anna  its  capability  of  soothing  irritation  and  removing  cutaneous  defects, 
render  it  indispensable  to  every  toilet.  Price  4s.  6d.  and  8s.  6d.  per  bottle. 

ROW  IjAMDS'  ODONTOt  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  for  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth,  strengthening  the 
Gums,  and  for  giving  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  2a  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perftimers.  *•*  Ask  for  ROWliANDS' "  Articles. 

CRAMER  AND  CO. 

(LIMITED), 

Let  on  Hire  the  following  PIANOFORTES  for  THREE  YEARS,  after  which,  and 
WITHOUT  ANY  FARTHER  PAYMENT  WHATEVER,  the  instrument  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Hirer 

28  GUINEA  PIANETTE,  in  Rosewood  or 

Walnut . 

40  GUINEA  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL 
COTTAGE,  Rosewood  or  Walnut  . 

60  GUINEA  SEMI-OBLIQUE,  Rosewood  or 
Walnut . .  . 


} 


10  Guineas 
per  annum. 
15  Guineas 
per  annum. 
20  Guineas 
per  annum. 


Every  Instrument  is  warranted  of  the  VERY  BEST  MANUFACTURE,  inferior 
Pianofortes  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  stock. 

QUARTERLY  PAYMENTS  ARE  REQUIRED. 

PIANOFORTE  GALLERY 

(The  Largest  in  Europe), 

_ 207  &  209,  REGENT  STREET. _ 

T.  A.  SIMPSOX  AXD  CO., 

1S4,  REGEIVT  STREET,  &  S,  13EAK  STREET,  W. 

T.  A.  Sisnpaon  and  Co.’a  Oilt  Ormolu  llrawlas-room  Clocks,  £2  2a,  £3  Ss.,  £4  15s.,  £5  58.,  £6  16a  6d.,  to  £80. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Xdbrarr  and  Sining-room  Clocks,  £1  la,  £2  2a,  £4  4b.,  £6  10s.,  10a,  to  £50. 

T.  A.  Bimpaon  and  Co.’s  0H>ld  Wateh.a,  £4  48.,  £5  5b.,  £6  Cs.,  £8  8a,  £10  iOs.,  to  £50. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Gold  Guard  Cbaina,  £2  lOs.,  £3  IOs.,  £5  5b.,  to  £18. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.’a  Gold  Albnrt  Cbaina,  £1  158 ,  £3  38.,  £4  4b.,  to  £18. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.'a  WMlding  Bings  and  KMpsra,  Gold,  Gam,  and  Signet  Bings,  varying  from  14a  to  £100. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Gold,  G«m,  and  Enamel  Eockets,  from  IOs.  6d.  to  £50. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Gold,  Gem,  and  Enamel  Bracelets,  from  £3  178.  6d.  to  £85. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Gold,  Gem,  and  Enamel  Brooches,  from  358.  6d.  to  £30. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Stiver  and  Silver-gilt  BKonnted  imion  Smelling  Bottles,  IOs.  to  £10. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  GO.,  Jewellers,  Dressing  Case  Makers,  and  Importers, 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  Iiondon;  Parig,  Rue  Meslay. 
THE  'WXIESXsER  SC  'WXl.SOM' 

UNRIVALLED  PRIZE  MEDAL  LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES, 

For  £9  and  upwards. 

These  Machines  have  long  stood  pre-eminent  for  their  elegance,  durability,  and  ilmplleity ;  for  the  variety 
of  work,  the  ease  of  managemant,  the  permanence  of  Uie  tewing,  the  noieeless  action,  and  tha  itrangtn 
and  beauty  of  tha  work  performed. 

It  is  a  pleasant  and  healthy  exercise,  and  an  ornament  in  the  drawing-room. 

Fells  or  hems  any  width,  turning  its  own  hem  as  it  stitches. 

Gathers  and  sews  on  a  band  at  the  same  time  without  basting. 

Braids  in  beautiful  designs  with  cord  or  braid. 

Sews  on  cord  without  basting. 

Hems,  inclosing  a  cord  at  same  time,  without  basting. 

Binds  any  material  withont  basting. 

Harks  any  width  of  tuck^  and  atitches  them  withont  basting. 

Trims  skirts  with  braid,  velvet,  or  ribbon,  withont  basting. 

Quilts  any  material  in  any  desi^  with  silk  or  cotton, 

Illnstrated  and  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  with  Testimonials,  Gratia  and  Post  Free. 
INSTRUCTIONS  GRATIS  TO  EVERY  PURCHASER. 

Offices  and  Sde  ^oms,  139,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 


BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  *  *  * 

CHAPTER  XX. 

“Til*  world  Is  sited  with  sorrow  tnd  sin, 

And  Love  must  cling  where  it  cen,  1  say, 

For  beauty  is  easy  enough  to  win. 

But  one  isn't  loved  every  day." 

ACE  along  the  hard  high-road — past  Hampton  (paradise 
of  cockney  holiday-keepers)  and  pleasant  Kew,  and  the 
little  glittering  flint  church  at  Tomham-green — at  a  sharp, 
sounding  trot,  that  scattered  the  dust  around  him  in  clouds, 
and  made  things  dim  to  his  outward  senses. 

Dim  1  happily  for  him.  Clear  thoughts  would  come  all  too 
soon,  and  prick  him  with  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
dealt  a  heavy  blow  at  the  root  of  the  best  and  brightest 
flower  that  had  ever  or  would  ever  bloom  for  him. 

“  Poor  little  Gerty !”  he  muttered  as  ho  pulled  up  in 
Hammersmith  in  order  to  avoid  an  old  woman  and  a  duck, 
both  of  whom  had  persistently  endeavoured  to  immolate 
themselves  by  waddling  right  athwart  his  path — “poor  little 
Qerty  I  what  a  fond,  faithful  little  thing  she  has  been !  I 
don’t  like  to  think  that  I've  lost  her  love.  Peri  can  never 
repay  me  for  it” 

His  brow  was  clouded,  and  his  eyes  deep  and  dark  with 
sorrow,  as  he  turned  into  the  park  at  Kensington,  intending 
to  canter  up  the  Row ;  but  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  among 
his  kind  (the  denizens  of  the  streets  not  coming  under  that 
denomination),  and  liable  to  observation,  he  altered  his 
manner,  and  resumed  his  usual  appearance  of  stately  uncon¬ 
cern  and  dignified  indifference. 

People  were  riding  across  the  sward  to  the  drive,  to  one 
spot  in  the  drive  where  hurry  and  confusion  and  dismay 
seemed  to  reign.  Every  one  was  pulling  up,  and  every  one 
was  looking  excited.  Men  were  springing  from  their  horses 
incontinently,  and  casting  those  noble  animals  into  the  hands 
of  the  first  boy  who  sprang  to  the  surface,  instead  of,  as  usual, 
suffering  their  hacks  to  be  handled  by  their  own  pad-grooms 
alone.  Ladies  were  eagerly  leaning  forward  out  of  their 
carriages,  with  anxiety  depicted  on  their  faces.  Everybody 
looked  pale  and  frightened,  in  fact,  as  if  something  terrible 
had  happened. 

Marshall  Pierrepoint  customarily  avoided  disagreeable  sen¬ 
sations.  He  objected  to  dramas  where  guns  are  let  off, 
wafting  odours  of  ponder  abroad,  and  causing  people  to  start 
and  exclaim.  He  disliked  processions ;  not  that  he  was  ever 
New  SsniES,  Na  8,  VoL.  I. 
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gpiilty  of  going  to  see  one,  but  because  his  progress  was  liable 
to  be  impeded  on  the  days  on  which  they  occurred.  But, 
above  all,  he  had  the  most  profound  antipathy  to  an  accident. 

These  being  his  sentiments,  be  continued  his  course  calmly 
along  the  nearly-deserted  ride,  scarcely  taking  the  trouble  to 
wonder  whether  it  was  a  broken  shaft,  a  dislodged  horse- 
trainer,  or  a  horse  seized  with  the  megrims,  that  caused  the 
commotion  opposite. 

A  man — a  club  acquaintance — approached  the  railings, 
leading  his  little  hoy  by  the  hand.  The  child  was  crying, 
and  exclaiming,  and  questioning,  all  in  one  breath— or,  rather, 
with  an  utter  absence  of  breath — and  Marshall  Pierrepoint, 
who  felt  rather  tenderly  towards  children’s  troubles,  having 
just  administered  what  must  prove  a  fatal  stab  to  his  own 
boy’s  prospects,  pulled  up,  and  asked — 

“  What's  the  matter,  my  little  man  ?” 

“He’s  frightened — he’s  just  seen  a  lady  fall  off  her  horse,” 
explained  the  father. 

“  An  accident,  eh !  Is  it  a  bad  one  7" 

“By  Jove,  I  fear  so!  I  never  felt  so  sick  in  my  life! 
Such  a  pretty  woman,  too !  1  saw  the  whole  thing — it  was 
flightful !” 

“  Who  is  it  ? — how  did  it  happen  ?”  Mr.  Pierrepoint  asked 
eagerly.  A  horrible  ides  smote  him  that  it  might  be  Peri. 

“  1  am  not  sure  who  it  is.  Some  one  declared  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Digby  Nolan ;  but  I  can’t  think  that  possible.  She  was 
riding  quietly  enough  along,  with  a  groom,  as  usual,  a  great 
deal  too  far  behind  her  to  be  of  the  slightest  use  if  anything 
does  happen,  and  she  just  did  what  women  are  so  deuced  fond 
of  doing,  touched  her  horse  on  the  flank.  The  beast  turned 
sharp  and  rose  at  the  rails ;  there  wasn’t  room  for  him  to 
spring  clear ;  added  to  which  she  wouldn’t  let  him  have  his 
head.  Ood !  I'  can  hardly  tell  you  what  followed— Pd  have 
given  a  year  of  my  life  not  to  have  seen  it! — they  came 
down  in  a  mass  together.” 

Such  a  narration  would  have  made  any  human  being  turn 
sick  at  heart.  Marshall  Pierrepoint  had  quick,  intense, 
nervous  sympathies  with  bodily  anguish,  and  he  nearly 
shuddered  himself  off  his  horse. 

“  I’ll  go  round,”  he  said.  “  Stop,  though !  did  yon  see  her 
after  she  was  down  7” 

“Yes,  for  a  minute;  but  yon  know  how  a  crowd  closes 
round  in  a  moment.  The  horse  had  fallen  on  its  near  side — 
right  over  her,  in  fact.  I  heard  them  saying  that  her  leg 
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was  pinned  to  the  saddle  by  the  third  cmtch.  See  her! 
Yes,  I  saw  her  crushed  and  bent,  poor  creature !  It's  quite 
knocked  me  up — I  couldn’t  stay  down  there  any  longer.” 

They  nodded  adieu,  and  Marshall  Pierrepoint  rode  rapidly 
round  to  the  opening  and  across  to  the  crowd.  The  horse 
still  lay  there,  poor  brute ;  his  back  was  broken,  and  he  lay 
there,  his  eyes  glazing,  and  his  mutilated  form,  sometimes 
fiercely,  sometimes  faintly,  straggling,  till  such  time  as  the 
man  from  the  knacker’s  yard  coold  come  and  put  an  end 
to  him. 

The  lady  had  been  removed. 

“  Where  to  ?”  he  shouted.  But  no  one  knew.  Her  groom 
had  given  her  address  quietly  to  the  lady  in  whose  carriage 
she  had  been  placed.  Moreover,  no  one  could  tell  him  who 
she  was.  “  Very  fair,  and  young,  and  pretty,  with  quantities 
of  long  light  hair,”  a  young  lady  told  him ;  and  her  mamma, 
a  raddled  old  dowager,  added,  “  But  probably  some  one  we 
ought  not  to  know,  my  dear  Mr.  Pierrepoint;”  and  then 
having  put  this  patent  safety-guard  over  her  virtue  the 
carriage  of  his  acquaintance  drove  away,  and  he  had  nothing 
further  to  detain  him  from  his  dinner  and  Perl 

He  was  to  dine  with  Peri  and  Mrs.  Truscott  at  seven  that 
night,  and  when  he  joined  them  ho  had  wiped  out  all  the 
shade  the  impressions  of  the  Richmond  and  park  scenes  had 
made.  Peri  was  cold,  and  sad,  and  melancholy;  but  that 
was  only  to  be  expected,  the  day  for  her  being  made  a  public 
character  was  so  rapidly  coming  on. 

Very  warmly,  very  tenderly  indeed,  was  she  thinking  of 
Digby  Nolan  this  night ;  and,  strangest  thing  of  all,  very 
gently  of  Digby  Nolan’s  wife.  In  her  own  mind  she  ocagge- 
rated  the  nobility  of  Digby’s  behaviour— exaggerated  the 
annoyances  his  wife  must  have  endured  through  her  agency 
— exaggerated  her  own  errors  of  heart  and  judgment,  and 
was  altogether  profoundly  penitent  and  miserable. 

“  If  I  could  only  have  foreseen  all  this,”  she  thought,  “  I 
would  have  humbled  myself  before,  and  prayed  her  not  to 
leave  him,  and  promised  her  anything  she  asked,  if  only— if 
only— ’twas  my  weakness  made  her  weak,  for  she’s  no  more 
wicked  in  soul  than  I  am ;  we  have  sinned  against  God  both 
alike,  only  she  has  sinned  more  to  the  world.” 

You  see  Peri  advanced  no  specious  arguments  in  her  own 
favour  to  her  own  heart.  She  knew  she  had  been  guilty  of 
loving  her  neighbour's  husband ;  she  acknowledged  that  she 
had  sinned,  though  the  world  would  have  acquitted  her ;  and 
she  did  not  strive  to  lessen  her  fault  in  her  own  eyes  by 
magnifying  the  fault  of  another,  even  though  that  other  was 
one  who  was  going  to  overwhelm  her  in  the  waters  of  con¬ 
fusion. 

So  she  sat  pensively,  and  thought,  and  re-thought,  and 
turned  her  brain  nearly  with  retrospection,  while  Mrs.  Trus¬ 
cott  slumbered,  and  Marshall  Pierrepoint  smoked  cigarettes 
in  the  conservatory. 

To  aU  outward  seeming  that  trio  ought  to  have  gone 
harmoniously  enough.  Two  of  them  were  so  young,  so 
richly  endowed  by  nature,  so  lavishly  and  becomingly  sur¬ 
rounded  by  aU  the  attributes  of  taste  and  wealth ;  and  the 
third  was  so  fat  and  comfortable  and  placid.  Yet  all  the 
chords  were  false  and  the  tones  untrue,  for  each  was  foUowing 
out  in  his  or  her  mind  the  melody  of  an  air  of  which  the 
other  knew  nothing. 

How  horrible  it  is  that  we  know  so  little — so  absolutely 
nothing  — ot  that  which  goes  on  in  the  hearts  of  those 
around  us !  How  horrible,  how  hideous !  and  yet  perhaps  hoto 
welll 

“  How  hot  and  heavy  the  air  has  grown !”  Peri  said  at  last. 
“I  can  hardly  bear  it  all  any  longer.” 

“ All  what ?”  Mr.  Pierrepoint  adied.  “What  an  irritable 
temperament  you’re  blessed  with,  Peri !” 


“  Why,  the  heat  and  the  heaviness,  to  be  sure.  Oh,  dear  1 
I  wish  I  was  anywhere  but  where  I  am.” 

“  Not  very  polite  to  Mrs.  Truscott  and  myself.” 

“  Oh !  Mrs.  Truscott  always  understands  me.” 

“  And  do  you  think  I  mknndorstand  you.  Peri  ?” 

“  No,  but  you  pretend  to  do  so,  and  that  comes  to  just  tho 
same  thing,  as  far  as  all  practical  purposes  are  concerned. 
Well,  I  don’t  want  to  bo  croas ;  goodness  knows  Tve  no  need 
to  be  croas  to  any  one  who  even  seems  kind  to  me.” 

Her  head  drooped  on  her  folded  arms,  which  were  resting 
on  the  table,  and  presently  quick,  deep,  passionate  sobs  broke 
from  her.  This  was  a  phase  of  feminine  feeling  with  which 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  totally  unable  to  cope;  the  wife  be  bad 
deserted  never  cried  at  him. 

A  note  was  brought  in  and  delivered  to  Mrs.  Oilmour. 

“  Any  answer  required  ?”  she  asked  carelessly  and  without 
looking  at  the  epistle,  for  she  did  not  want  her  tears  to  bo 
taken  down  and  commented  upon  in  the  servants’  hall. 

“  The  person  who  brought  it  had  not  waited,”  she  was 
told. 

“  Won’t  you  look  at  it,  or  shall  I?”  Mr.  Pierrepoint  said  at 
last,  seeing  that  the  note  still  lay  disregarded  on  the  table  by 
her  side.  He  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it  might  contain 
revelations  from  Richmond.  “  Though  bow  she  should  have 
got  hold  of  anything  concerning  Peri  puzzles  me,”  ho  said  to 
himself,  as,  on  Peri's  nodding  assent,  be  proceeded  to  open 
the  note. 

He  dropped  it  after  a  moment  with  a  man’s  hearty  ex¬ 
clamation  of  horror — with  a  genuine  unfeigned  expression  of 
grievous  surprise  and  pain. 

“What  is  it?”  Pori  cried. 

“  My  GU)d  1”  he  ejaculated.  “  Stop,  don’t  look.  I’ll  tell  yon ; 
there  was  an  accident  to-day  in  the  park.  .  A  lady  was  thrown 
from  her  horse— killed  nearly,  or  outright,  or  something — I 
don’t  know.  This  note  is  from  Digby  Nolan,  asking  you,  for 
Heaven’s  sake,  to  go  at  once  to  — ,  W'ilton-place,  to  see  hh  wife, 
who  is  crushed— djriiig.  It  mmt  be  the  same  who  was  thrown 
to-day.” 

Peri  took  tho  note  and  read  it  through;  there  was  no 
mistake  about  it — 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake  come  at  once  to  — ,  Wilton-place — my 
unhappy  wife  is  there,  crushed  to  death  nearly  by  a  fall  from 
a  horse.  You  must  see  her. — Diobt  Nolan." 

Peri  put  it  down,  and  stood  like  one  paralysed  for  a  minute 
or  two. 

“  Is  it  real,  or  am  I  mad  ?  It’s  so  strange  and  so  unlikely,” 
she  said  at  last. 

“  You’d  better  go,"  Marshall  Pierrepoint  said.  He  had  a 
true  manly  horror  of  a  woman  being  alone  in  bodily  anguish, 
“  Shall  I  go  ?  Do  let  me  go  with  you.” 

But  this  Peri  would  not  have :  she  would  go  there  quite 
alone,  she  said,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  content  with  accele¬ 
rating  her  departure  by  ordering  the  carriage. 

She  was  met  by  Digby  Nolan  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  a 
small  house  in  Wilton-place.  He  told  her  briefly  that  he  had 
been  sent  for  by  the  groom  who  had  been  with  tho  unhappy 
lady  when  she  fell  That  he  had  come  in  a  nearly  frantic 
state,  expecting  to  meet  De  Laine  there.  And  that  now  he 
was  beside  himself  nearly  with  conflicting  feelings  from 
discovering  that  she  had  been  residing  there  alone  for  several 
months. 

“  She  is  in  awful  agony,”  ho  went  on.  “  Peri,  it  wiU  break 
your  heart  to  see  her ;  it  has  mine ;  but  she’s  able  to  speak 
now ;  she  told  me  we  had  both  something  to  forgive,  but  I 
hadn’t  ro  much  as  I  thought,  and  then  I  begged  that  she 
would  let  me  send  for  you,  that  you  might  swear  that  she 
had  been  mistaken  too.  She  knows  you’re  truthful.  Peri; 
do  comfort  her ;  lay  all  pride  by  if  you  ever  loved  me,  and  say 
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all  you  can  to  eaM  the  last  moments  of  the  woman  who  was 
my  wife.” 

Digby  stopped  speaking,  and  burst  into  tears ;  the  sight  of 
those  tears  scorched  up  her  own ;  she  could  not  weep  before 
this  mighty,  hot  agony. 

“  Let  mo  go  to  her,”  she  said  softly ;  “  trust  mo,  Digby,  to 
soothe  her,  if  truth,  and  remorse,  and  tenderness  can.” 

It  was  a  hard  sight  to  witness.  She  lay  like  a  crushed 
flower,  as  pale,  as  beautiful,  and  as  surely  rapidly  passing 
away.  A  groan  came  from  Peri’s  heart  to  see  her  thus,  and 
mark  the  contrast  between  now  and  then,  when  she  had 
seen  her  gay,  brilliant,  and  excited  down  at  Lurterrock  on 
that  first  day  of  their  meeting.  Her  eyes  fixed  themselves 
wildly  and  eagerly  on  Peri  as  she  entered,  and  when  the  latter, 
pushing  aside  the  attendant,  sank  down  on  her  knees  and 
buried  her  face  in  the  bedclothes,  they  followed  her  still  with 
the  same  wild,  eager  expression. 

“  Why  have  you  come  ?”  she  said  at  last. 

“  Oh  !  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for — for - ” 

“  For  what  ?” 

“  For - ”  Peri  rose  now,  conquering  her  emotions,  and 

bent  only  on  impressing  the  mind  of  her  quondam  rival  with 
the  great  truth  which  should  bring  that  rival  partial  peace. 

“  For  having  been  guilty  of  so  much  folly  that  you,  naturally 
enough,  misjudged  me,  and  thought  it  sin.” 

Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  turned  her  head  a  little  more  and  looked 
steadfastly  at  her. 

“I  can't  say  more  now,”  she  murmured;  “but  tell  Digby 
dixtiiictl^  that  I  want  my  lawyer  sent  for.  I  want  the  case 
stopped.  My  death  would  end  it,  I  know,  in  a  day  or  two, 
but  I'll  do  it  myself  living.  And  here  don’t  leave  me.” 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

GOOD-BYE  TO  MBS.  GILMOUB. 

T  was  a  curious  position,  that  in  which  Peri  now  found 
herself,  chained  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  direst  foe  she 
had  had  in  life,  and  regarding  and  being  regarded  by  that  foe 
with  tenderness  and  trust 

Poor  Mrs.  Digby  Nolan  had  been  the  victim  of  a  brief 
jealous  madness,  during  the  raging  of  which  Colonel  De  Laine 
had  so  wrought  upon  her  that  she,  as  had  been  reported,  ran 
away  with  him.  She  was  not  an  immaculate  victim,  but  she 
was  a  repentant  one.  Her  jealous  madness  over,  she  left  her 
lover  at  once  and  came  back  to  town,  resolved  upon  living 
quietly  and  alone  till  such  time  as  the  divorce  could  be 
procured  and  De  Laine  free  to  make  her  the  sole  reparation 
in  his  power.  Very  touchingly  indeed  did  she  tell  the  story 
of  how  her  solitude  grew  irksome  to  her,  and  how  at  last  she 
had  been  tempted  by  a  foolish  landlady  and  her  own  inclina¬ 
tion  to  hire  horses  and  go  for  a  ride  in  the  park. 

“  It  is  hard  that  it  should  have  happened  to  me,”  she  said 
wearily—"  very  hard  indeed  to  find  my  death  in  such  a  way ; 
I  have  had  so  little  pleasure  in  life.  Peri,  and  now,  now - ” 

She  stopped,  remembering  that  the  only  way  in  which,  had 
she  lived,  she  could  have  attained  an  honourable  happiness, 
would  have  been  by  means  of  Peri’s  humiliation  and  public 
overthrow.  She  stopped,  remembering  that  if  Peri  could  not 
have  been  judged  guilty  she  herself  must  be  so  or  miserable. 

“  But  that’s  all  over  now,”  she  went  on,  “  for  even  if  I  live  I 
shall  be  a  cripple ;”  and  as  she  for  the  first  time  mentioned  the 
horrible  fate  that  would  be  hers  in  default  of  death  the  great 
terror  of  it  overcame  and  nearly  maddened  her,  and  her  wild, 
agonised  cries  of  passionate  regrot  and  suffering  stabbed  Peri 
to  the  heart. 

They  all  came  to  her  now;  they  all  clustered  about  her 
dying  bed,  and  pitied,  and  forgave,  and  comforted,  and  loved 


her  as  of  old.  The  meeting  with  her  husband  was  painful,  of 
course;  the  memory  of  a  mutual  injury  raised  its  cold 
barrier  between  them,  but  they  remembered  their  childhood 
and  their  early  love,  and  when  they  parted  there  was  no  anger 
left  in  the  heart  of  either  for  the  other. 

Presently,  after  be  had  gone  back  to  the  quiet,  dark  little 
room  where  he  usually  sat  now  and  waited  for  tidings  of  his 
wife.  Peri  Gilmour  camo  to  him.  She  was  not  wont  to  seek 
him  at  all ;  very  strange  indeed  had  these  two,  who  were  in 
heart  and  soul  so  much  to  each  other,  grown  during  this 
painful  period.  So  Digby  looked,  as  he  felt,  surprised  when 
she  entered. 

“  Digby,”  she  began  hurriedly,  “  we  have  all  a  great  deal  to 
forgive  one  another  in  this  world,  hayen’t  we?  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  bettor  sometimes  if  people  didn’t  put  a  thin 
varnish  of  what’s  right  over  everything  and  were  better  and 
truer  at  heart 

“  I  do,”  he  answered  sadly.  “  God  knows,  though,  I  haven’t 
laid  much  of  the  varnish  on !” 

“  Nor  I  either,”  she  said  hurriedly,  “  but  it’s  not  of  ourselves 
that  I  want  to  speak.  We’ve  both  been  wrong,  I  ten  times  | 
more  than  you,  but  never  mind  that  now — or,  yes,  remember 
it  and  deal  gently  with  her." 

“  Have  I  not  done  so.  Peri  ?  Have  I  shown  intolerance  to 
her,  yjoor  child  ?  But  of  what  avail  would  anything  I  could  do 
for  her  now  be  ?” 

“  Oh,  Digby,”  she  broke  out,  “  you’re  a  proud  man,  and  she 
bore  your  name  and  did  not  guard  it  well !  But  she  was 
tried,  and  when  the  love  died  out  between  you  he  was  very 
loving  and  gentle  to  her.  He  has  never  been  other,  and  she 
is  dying,  and  ho — is  not  here. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  situation — a  strange  plea,  but 
neither  unnatural  nor  unwomanly.  She  had  wronged  and 
been  wronged  by  this  woman  who  was  dying ;  she  had  made 
her  suffer  and  had  suffered  through  her ;  she  had  hated  her 
and  now  she  pitied  her  so  deeply!  She  had  “lived  and 
loved”  too  warmly,  too  wildly  herself  not  to  sympathise. 

He  sat  with  his  elbows  planted  on  his  knees  and  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  and  the  afternoon  sun  falling  in  through 
the  window  in  level  bars  upon  his  shuddering  form — for  he 
was  shuddering  violently — his  mixed  feelings  bad  completely 
overpowered  him.  He  quite  appreciated  the  commingled 
generosity,  and  sympathy,  and  repentance,  and  desire  to  do 
something  to  assuage  her  last  agony  which  made  Peri  ask  this 
thing.  He  repented  himself  of  much,  but  still  it  was  hard  to 
ask  the  man  who  had  wronged  him  to  come  and  soothe  the 
dying  moments  of  the  woman  who  had  been  wrecked  between 
them. 

“  Oh,  Digby,”  she  repeated,  “  forget  everything  but  huma¬ 
nity — forget  everything  but  how  you  would  bo  treated  if  you 
were  dying  and  one  you  loved  was  away.” 

“It  shall  bo  as  you  will.  Peri,”  be  said.  “I  bad  better  let 
you  send  for  him :  I  can’t  do  it  myself.” 

He  came,  and  if  the  sin,  and  the  shame,  and  the  suffering, 
and  sorrow  he  had  caused  in  a  measure  were  not  expiated  by 
the  sorrow,  and  suffering,  and  shamo  he  experienced  at  the 
sight  of  her,  a  terrible  meed  of  it  indeed  must  have  been 
required  of  him.  He  came  in  time  to  see  her  die — in  time  to 
gain  from  the  pressure  of  her  chilling  hand  the  knowledge 
that  not  a  feeling  of  reproach  against  him  lived  in  her  bredst 
—in  time  to  give  her  the  last  satisfaction  a  woman  can  have 
that  she  has  been  deeply,  wildly  loved,  and  will  be  (for  a  time 
at  least)  deeply  and  wildly  regretted.  And  then  her  spirit 
fled,  and  the  poor  broken  form  that  had  held  it  was  freed 
from  its  horrible  agony. 

There  was  no  word  of  love  between  them  now.  How 
should  there  have  been  when  his  wife  was  only  just  dead  and 
Peri  was  engaged  to  another  man  ?  There  was  no  word  of 
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love  between  them — what  thoughts  there  might  have  been  I 
cannot  tell;  they  had  had  too  much  in  common  for  their 
souls  to  be  wrenched  asunder  now.  At  any  rate,  Digby 
Kolan  deemed  it  wiser  lor  her  sake  as  well  as  his  own  to  go 
abroad  and  remain  thera. 

There  was  no  parting  scene.  There  very  often  is  none 
between  people  whose  heart-strings  are  nearly  cracked  in  the 
parting.  He  called  the  day  before  his  departure  and  spoke 
of  the  trouble  ho  had  had  in  deciding  where  he  would  go 
first,  of  the  utter  senility  of  the  cartoon  in  Punch,  and  the 
palpable  decline  of  wit  in  that  periodical.  He  spoke  of  the 
wonderfulness,  backwardness,  or  forwardness  of  the  season,  of 
the  beauty  of  the  banner-screen  which  she  was  braiding,  and 
of  the  perfection  of  ^he  breed  of  her  tight-haired  toy  terrier. 
And  when  he  had  spoken  of  these  things  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  he  got  up  and  stood  with  his  back  to  the  light  and  held 
out  his  hand,  and  said  the  word  he  had  come  to  say — “  Good¬ 
bye” — to  Mrs.  Gilmour. 

But  her  back  was  not  to  the  light,  and  os  she  stood  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun,  her  long  black  dense  robes  of 
cnq>e  and  stuff  hanging  sombrely  about  her  lithe,  pliable, 
slenderly-moulded  form,  he  saw  the  dreadful  greyness  of 
utter  despair  come  over  her  face,  and  the  deep  darkness  of  a 
destroyed  hope  away  far  down  in  the  glorious  eyes  that  had 
lifted  him  to  love.  But  the  words  he  had  spoken  were  his 
final  ones — “Good-bye,  Mrs.  Gilmour!”  Thus  he  took  his 
leave  of  her ;  thus  he  parted  from  the  woman  who  so  dearly 
loved  him  and  whom  he  so  tenderly  loved;  thus  in  those 
words  he  gave  her  to  understand  that  though  her  ship  might 
sink  or  founder  he  held  himself  no  more  as  a  watcher  on  the 
strand. 

They  parted.  He  went  down  with  his  little  dandy  umbrella 
carefully  furled  in  his  hand,  and  with  his  gloves  accurately 
buttoned  and  bis  hat  put  on  with  precision,  and  he  walked 
along  the  pavement  with  a  tender  regard  for  the  well-being 
of  his  boots.  And  yet  for  all  this  ha  would  have  laid  down 
and  died  in  the  gutter  gladly  if  death  would  only  have  come. 

And  she  ?  Well,  Gk>d  only  knows  what  women  suffer  when 
the  final  stab  is  dealt.  She  went  on  stitching  down  the  braid 
on  her  banner-screen  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  she  went  up 
to  her  bedroom  and  sat  there  alone — alone ! 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

“Comfort !  comfort  scorned  of  devils — this  Is  truth  the  poet  sings. 

That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  Is  remembering  happier  things” 

“  X  ITTLE  Marshall,'  where  shall  we  go  V 

-Li  Mrs.  Marshall  Pierrepoint  did  not  ask  this  question 
with  any  hopes  of  obtaining  a  practical  suggestion  by  way  of 
response  from  her  son,  but  simply  in  utter  weariness  of 
spirit,  after  a  long  course  of  turning  things  over  in  her  mind. 

And  the  worst  of  this  proceeding  almost  invariably  is  that 
the  things  subjected  to  this  process  never  seem  to  arrange 
themselves  the  better  for  it  when  it  is  over.  If  sorrow  and 
unpleasantnesses  have  reigned  before,  so  much  the  more  do 
they  reign  chaotically  after — for  a  time,  at  least,  while  the 
grief  is  young, 

.She  had  loved  this  man  very  dearly,  and  had  endured 
odium  and  the  worst  suspicion  that  can  fall  on  a  woman  for 
his  sake;  and,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  made  her  the 
thing  he  shamed  to  own — his  u'lye— she  had  held  her  peace, 
and  kept  silence,  and  suffered  humiliation  before  that  small 
portion  of  the  world  which  knew  of  her  existence.  And  now 
she  was  rea{Hng  the  reward  of  her  entire  abnegation  of  self 
in  bis  utter  abnegation  of  her. 

Physically,  Gertrude  Pierrepoint  was  a  very  weak  woman, 
and  the  first  effect  of  his  cruel  announcement  that  henceforth 
she  must  learn  to  consider  their  lives  to  be  legaUy  apart  had 


been  to  throw  her  into  one  of  those  nervous  fevers  from 
which  the  mind  comes  back  but  slowly  to  the  paths  of  correct 
judgment.  But  now  she  was  well  again,  and  impatient 
to  act. 

Vainly  did  the  poor  woman  rack  her  brain  in  frantically 
eager  effort  to  recall  the  name  of  the  church  at  which  Marshall 
Pierrepoint  had  married  her.  She  bad  been  travelling  the 
whole  of  the  previous  night,  and  had  wrought  herself  up  to 
such  a  state  of  mind  that  she  was  conscious  of  being  in  a 
church  and  bearing  words  said  and  nothing  more  on  the 
occasion. 

Yes,  one  thing  more  she  bad  been  conscious  of  at  the  time, 
and  she  remembered  it  now,  with  a  feeble  smile  at  its  futility 
as  far  as  all  her  dearest  interests  were  concerned.  On  getting 
out  of  the  fly  at  the  church-door  she  had  stepped  short  of  the 
pavement  and  fallen,  and  an  old  woman  had  risen  from  an 
adjoining  tray  of  oranges  and  nuts,  and  aided  with  a  dirty 
hand,  and  comforted  in  Irish  tones,  and  an  allusion  to  worse 
trips  being  occasionally  made  before  marriage  than  this. 
Marshall  Pierrepoint  had  twitched  her  hastily  away  from  the 
contaminating  words  and  touch  of  one  whom  he  more 

candidly  than  kindly  termed  a  -  o63cious  hag,  but  not 

before  Gertrude  had  remarked  that  the  dirty  old  face  was 
kindly,  though  dimmed  with  dust  and  blurred  with  the  scars 
of  bums.  She  remembered  this  more  clearly  than  any  other 
incident  of  her  ill-starred  wedding,  and  she  ground  her  teeth 
as  she  reflected  how  worse  than  useless  the  remembrance  of 
such  an  incident  was. 

“  If  I  could  only  hear  the  name  of  the  church  mentioned  it 
would  strike  me,  I  feel,”  she  thought,  “  and  then  I  could  right 
myself  by  getting  at  the  register,  and  keep  him  from  the  sin 
he  means  to  commit ;  but  I  never  shall.” 

She  had  quitted  the  bijou  cottage  at  Richmond  and  taken 
a  couple  of  dark  rooms  somewhere  in  the  literary  romantic, 
but  practically  disagreeable,  region  of  the  Old  Court  Suburb. 
Mr.  Marshall  Pierrepoint — even  while  between  themselves 
he  acknowledged  the  claims  she  had  on  him  as  his  wife— had 
been  chary  in  the  matter  of  the  supply  of  funds.  And  now 
his  elastic  conscience  had  altogether  relieved  itself  to  outward 
seeming,  for  the  meagre  allowance  formerly  made  had  been 
stopped,  and  the  poor  child  had  been  reduced,  by  dire 
necessity,  to  pawn  everything  she  possessed  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  her  illness. 

All  was  gone  but  honour  and  her  wedding-ring  when  she 
raised  her  voice  in  the  plaint  with  which  this  chapter  opens — 

“Little  Marshall,  where  shall  we  go?” 

She  had  walked  out  with  her  boy  through  the  street 
bordered  with  high,  unequal  houses,  and  the  gate  guarded  by 
the  tophoavy  sentry,  into  one  of  those  glades  where  still, 
when  the  people  are  not  out  on  a  summer  holiday,  solitude 
may  be  found  in  Kensington- gardens. 

From  the  seat  she  bad  taken  under  the  green  trees  she 
could  command  a  view  of  the  end  of  the  ride,  could  see  gay 
life  enjoying  itself  without  being  seen  by  it.  To  sit  and  see 
those  of  one's  own  sex  and  age  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
sunlight,  while  one  sits  in  the  shade  mentally  and  physically 
oneself,  is  a  thing  that  is  apt  to  engender  an  unpleasant  frame 
of  naind  and  train  of  thought.  Poor  Gerty  Pierrepoint  felt 
more  unhappy,  and  alone,  and  blighted,  and  cast  away  out 
here  in  the  fresh  breeze  that  was  wafting  towards  her  the 
tones  of  high-bred  merriment  than  she  did  in  the  duU 
lodgings  at  ten  shillings  a  week  where  the  slipshod  servant- 
of-all-work  did  not  offer  an  offensive  contrast  to  her. 

Presently  a  carriage  came  over  the  bridge  and  drew  up  at 
the  entrance  to  the  gardens,  and  two  ladies  alighted  from  it 
and  came  slowly  sauntering  along  the  glade  towards  her. 
They  were  both  dressed  in  mourning— one  in  rustling  silk, 
and  the  other  in  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  conjugal 
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uncontrollable  griof — viz.,  paramatta  and  crape.  The  latter 
was  a  young  widow  evidently — a  young,  beautiful  widow, 
with  ruddy  brown  hair  and  great  soul-fraught  eyes — an  im¬ 
passioned  face  altogether,  and  one  that  not  even  a  sorrowful 
stranger  of  her  own  sex,  absorbed  in  a  private  g^ef  of  her 
own,  could  look  at  without  interest.  She  passed  along  close 
in  front  of  the  bench  on  which  Gertrude  Pierrepoint  was 
sitting  with  her  child  playing  about  her  feet,  and  as  she 
passed  she  said  in  low  tones — 

“  What  a  pretty  child !  isn't  he,  Mrs.  Truscott  ?” 

“  Yes — a  dear !”  responded  Mrs.  Truscott.  “  /  see  him !” 

This  last  was  a  facetious  observation  addressed  to  the  boy, 
and  was  rather  irrelevant,  since  no  one  had  so  much  as  faintly 
suggested  even  that  she  did  not  see  him.  Little  Marshall 
made  three  hasty  and  uncertain  stejjs  towards  them — lost  his 
balance — fell — rolled  over — recovered  himself — made  three 
more  steps,  and  then  extended  himself  partially  over  that 
portion  of  the  young  widow’s  dress  which  lay  upon  the 
gp’ound. 

“What  a  dear  little  fellow  he  is  !’*  she  said;  and  then  she 
picked  him  up  with  the  intention  of  returning  him  to  his 
mother.  “What  a  dear  little  fellow!  Tell  me  your  name, 
can  you?" 

Little  Marshall  was  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  make  himself  agreeable,  but  his  name  was  utterly  beyond 
his  powers  of  pronunciation.  His  mother  took  him  silently 
from  the  arms  of  the  stranger,  and  her  doing  it  thus  silently 
and  sadly,  together  with  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  palpable 
suffering,  and  apparent  solitariness  and  shyness,  caused  a  light 
to  dawn  vividly  (an  incorrect  light,  but  a  vivid  one  never¬ 
theless)  upon  Mrs.  Oilmour’s  mind. 

“  Poor  thing !"  she  thought ;  “  she  is  one  who  has  loved  not 
wisely  but  too  well.  She  may  want  a  friend ;  I'll  give  her 
my  card." 

Women,  even  the  warmest-hearted  and  most  loving  women, 
are  wont  to  draw  such  charitable  deductions  directly  reticence 
or  remorse  is  exhibited  by  a  solitary  sister.  The  feminine 
motto  is,  “  Think  the  worst  till  the  best  is  proved,"  and  well 
is  it  acted  upon. 

“  Your  little  boy  can't  tell  mo  his  name,"  she  said  softly. 
“  Perhaps  you  will  let  me  give  you  mine,  and  will  tell  me  yours 
in  return  ?  I  don’t  mean  to  be  obtrusive,  but  you  seem  sad 
and  alone,  and  I  am  the  same.  I  might  help  yon — I  mean, 
we  might  help  each  other.” 

“  Have  I  asked  for  help  ?”  Gertrude  asked  her  question 
with  a  childish  petulance  that  sounded  like  resentment. 

“Not  in  words,"  said  Peri  eagerly;  “but  I  have  had  so 
much  trouble  myself  that  I’m  very  quick  to  see  when 
another  woman’s  unhappy.  I  didn’t  mean  to  hurt  or  offend 
yon — I  didn’t  indeed.  Do  keep  my  card,  at  any  rate,  and  if 
ever  a  time  should  come  when  you  may  wish  for  a  friendt 
come  to  me." 

“  I  will  keep  your  card,  but  I’d  rather  not  tell  my  name. 
Thank  you  for  trying  to  be  kind  to  a  stranger  before  you 
know  whether  she  might  take  you  in  and  bring  discredit 
upon  yon  or  not,  and  good-bye.” 

“That’s  what  comes  of  being  impulsive  and  gushing,  as 
Digby  Nolan  would  call  it,  towards  people,"  Perl  observed 
disconsolately  as  the  stranger  walked  away.  “If  people 
interest  me  I  always  want  to  know  them,  and  be  kind  to 
them,  and  have  them  kind  to  me ;  and  then  it  is  so  hateful  to 
be  thrown  back  upon  myself,  and  made  to  feel  that  Pve  done 
a  foolish  thing.” 

“Ah,  poor  thing!  she’s  had  her  troubles,  Fll  be  bound,” 
Mrs.  Truscott  replied. 

“  I  liked  her  face  so  much,"  Peri  went  on  complainingly, 
“  and  the  boy’s  too ;  and  I  want  a  maid,  and  I  would  like  so 
much  to  have  her.  I’d  have  made  the  offer,  only  I  wasn’t 


quite  clear  what  class  she  belonged  to ;  she  wouldn’t  speak 
enough  for  me  to  judge  by  her  voice  till  she  was  walking  off.” 

“  Mr.  Pierrepoint  might  not  like  your  picking  up  a  maid  in 
such  a  way,  my  dear.” 

“  Mr.  Pierrepoint’s  likes  and  dislikes  are  nothing  to  me, 
any  more  than  mine  are  to  him.” 

“  Oh,  Peri !" 

“  Well,  if  they  were  of  importance  to  him,  he  would  break 
tbe  engagement,  for  he  knows  that  I  dislike  that  enough ;  he 
tries  to  hold  me  to  it  shamefully,  and  I  never  will  marry 
him.” 

“  Oh,  Peri !  and  he  so  fond  of  you !  and  if  yon  break  off 
with  him  the  world  will  say  you  are  hankering  after  Digby 
Nolan ;  and  what  a  sound  that  would  have  after  all  that  has 
been  said  before !” 

“Digby  Nolan  would  never  respond  to  what  you  call  the 
‘hankering,’  said  Peri  bitterly;  “he’s  much  too  tenacious  a 
gentleman  and  much  too  selBsh  a  one  to  compromise  himself 
a  shade  now  his  infatuation  is  over.  Oh  dear  no !  don’t  be 
alarmed  about  Digby  Nolan ;  I  could  see  plainly  enough  when 
he  came  to  say  good-bye  to  me  that  it  was  all  over  on  his 
part.  No  matter  what  is  said  of  mo ;  he  has  taken  care  that 
his  own  name  shall  not  be  called  in  question  again." 

All  of  which  was  very  unjust,  but  after  all  very  womanly, 
on  the  part  of  Peri  Gilmour. 

In  the  meantime,  while  Marshall  Pierrepoint’s  unhappy 
afiBanced  was  raking  over  the  embers  of  her  bumt-out  hopes, 
and  wishing  that  she  had  secured  the  services  of  the  strange 
young  woman  as  her  maid,  Marshall  Pierrepoint’s  unhappy 
wife  was  wending  her  way  slowly  homewards  with  her  child 
in  her  arms.  He  was  heavy,  and  she  was  hot  and  weary,  and 
far  from  happy,  which  always  adds  several  stone  to  the  weight 
to  be  carried ;  so  at  the  comer  of  a  street  where  passers-by 
were  few  she  put  him  down  to  potter  on  his  own  feet  for  a 
few  yards. 

“  Ginger-beer  and  lemonade,  or  an  orange  for  the  blessed 
babby,  mee  lady ;  it’s  the  face  that  I  remember  ye  had  three 
years  ago  when  I  picked  ye  up  on  your  wedding-day ;  sure, 
though,  and  it’s  altered !” 

Little  Marshall’s  infantine  attention  had  been  attracted  by 
the  display  on  a  hand-barrow,  and  most  fortunately  the 
vendor  of  the  same  had  looked  up  and  recognised  one  who 
was  wandering  with  averted  eyes  past  the  very  clue  she  was 
so  anxious  to  get.  Gertrade  could  barely  subdue  her  im¬ 
patience— the  temptation  to  cry  out  even  to  this  wretched 
old  dudheen-smoking  Irishwoman  that  she  was  wronged, 
slighted,  left,  ruined,  was  strong  upon  her,  but  she  subdued  it, 
and  asked  as  carelessly  as  she  could — 

“  Where  do  you  say  you  saw  mo  before  ?” 

“  On  your  wedding-day,  mee  lady.” 

“  But  where?” 

“  Oh,  now,  as  if  ye  didn’t  know  where ! — at  the  church- 
door.” 

“  What  was  the  name  of  the  church  7” 

“  I’ve  forgotten,  mee  lady ;  'deed,  then,  I  never  knew." 

“  Oh  !  why — why — why  did  you  speak  to  me,  woman,” 
poor  Gerty  broke  out  wildly,  “  if  you  could  not  toll  me  the 
name  of  that  church,  or  tell  me  where  it  is?  It  would  be 
my  salvation.” 

“  Then  Til  find  it  for  ye,”  the  old  woman  said,  with  her 
country’s  enthusiastic  disregard  for  probabilities.  “It's  in 
the  city ;  tell  me  where  111  find  you  when  Tve  got  it,  and  Fll 
bring  your  salvation  to  your  door,  the  saints  be  good  to  us !" 
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CHAPTER  xxni. 

“Ay,  SMiden,  the  wbote  of  my  story  to  yon 
Was  but  a  deception — a  silty  romance.” 

T  was  two  months  since  he  had  left  England— eight  weeks 
since  he  had  said  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Gilmonr. 

Not  only  is  it  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone,  bat  if  a  man 
be  worth  seeing  it  is  almost  impossible,  while  he  remains 
within  the  boandariea  oi  civilisation,  for  him  to  be  alone.  It 
was  only  eight  weeks  since  he  quitted  England,  swearing 
to  bnry  himself  for  awhile  from  the  sight  of  man  in  some 
secluded  spot  where  tourist  foot  would  be  unlikely  to  tread, 
and  here  now  he  found  himself  in  Rome,  living  almost  with 
some  old  friends  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years— belonging, 
in  fact,  to  outward  appearances,  to  the  family  of  the  Evers- 
delds. 

The  family  was  not  large.  It  consisted  only  of  a  father, 
mother,  and  one  child  they  called  her.  Guy  Everafield  and 
Digby  Nolan  bad  known  one  another  long  ago,  when  they 
were  on  the  extreme  opposite  verges  of  young  manhood — 
that  is  to  say,  when  Digby  was  little  more  than  a  boy,  and 
Guy  was  a  fast  married  man  of  some  years’  standing. 

Mr.  Eversdeld  had  not  exactly  discovered  the  elixir  of 
eternal  youth,  but  he  was  remarkably  well  preserved,  without 
having  the  appearance  of  being  preserved  at  all.  He  was 
forty-two  or  three ;  but  if  you  did  not  count  the  hairs  in  the 
undulations,  sole  representatives  of  his  once-luxuriant  curls, 
and  avoided  looking  for  the  crow’s-feet  at  the  comers  of  his 
eyes,  you  would  no  more  have  supposed  him  to  be  forty-two 
or  three  than  you  would  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  father 
of  the  pretty,  graceful  blonde  of  eighteen  who  called  him 
“papa.” 

Still  less  would  you  have  supposed  that  the  fascinating- 
manieri  Mrs.  EversQeld  could  be  her  mother.  Had  it  not 
been  for  May,  Mrs.  Eversfield  would  still  have  been  called  by 
her  large  staff  of  adorers  “a  lovely  young  woman;”  con¬ 
sequently,  May’s  unmarried  existence  was,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  a  bore  to  her  parents. 

The  two  men  renewed  their  acquaintance  by  smoking 
cigars  together  in  the  little  vine-covered  garden  of  a  village 
inn  at  which  they  both  happened  to  be  passing  the  night. 
No  allusion  was  made  to  either  wife  or  daughter  by  Mr. 
Eversfield,  and  when  Digby  Nolan  accepted  his  pressing  in¬ 
vitation  to  go  on  and  “do  Rome”  with  him,  he  had  forgotten 
that  he  was  not  a  bachelor  friend  free  of  all  eneumbraDce 
like  himself. 

It  was  not  till  they  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City  that  Digby 
felt  he  was  about  to  be  entrapped  into  society  again  through 
Mr.  Eversfield's  carelessly  exclaiming— 

“  You  may  as  well  put  up  with  us.” 

“With  whom r 

“  Why,  Fve  got  my  wife  and  little  girl  here ;  we  can  make 
room  for  you,  and  it  will  be  better  than  your  going  to  an 
hotel.” 

“  How  will  Mrs.  Eversfield  like  it  ?” 

“  Oh !  she’ll  be  delighted ;  she  always  is  at  a  change  in  the 
domestic  monotony.” 

&o  it  was  settled;  and  in  a  few  days  Digby  Nolan  found 
himself  located  in  the  Eversfields’  villa,  and  on  the  most 
friendly  and  familiar  footing  with  the  whole  family. 

Mrs.  Eversfield  was  one  of  those  inveterate  flirts  who  either 
uttM'ly  absorb  or  hate  every  man  with  whom  they  cmne  in 
contact.  To  know  her  and  not  to  love  her  was,  she  deemed, 
a  heinous  sin ;  and  as  her  husband  was  as  lax  in  bis  super¬ 
vision  of  her  as  be  was  in  most  other  things,  the  name  of  her 
army  of  adorers  was  legion. 

But  now  her  maternal  instincts  prevailed;  and  though 
Digby  Nolan  evidently  bad  no  intention  of  falling  down  and 


worshipping  at  her  shrine  (it  was  a  very  pretty  one;  she 
always  lay  most  becomingly  dressed  on  a  couch  in  a  well- 
shaded  comer),  she  consented  not  to  hate  him,  but  to  use  all 
her  wiles  to  net  him  for  her  daughter. 

May  was  one  of  those  daughters  of  Albion  who  carry  on 
the  traditions  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  their  flaxen  hair, 
turquoise  eyes,  and  waxen  faces.  She  was  very  pretty — 
faultlessly  pretty,  indeed — with  a  slender,  graceful  figure, 
and  no  animation.  She  was  not  interesting  fw  a  continuity, 
but  very  nice  to  look  at ;  and  one  can’t  have  everything  in 
life.  Your  animated  women,  who  enthral  society,  are  occa¬ 
sionally  agitating  in  the  domestic  circle ;  if  one  delights  in 
having  an  unimpaired  digestion  it  is  just  as  well  to  bo  united 
in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  to  a  lovely,  well-intentioned 
doU,  with  a  habit  of  silence,  and  a  marked  predilection  for 
sitting  still. 

Mrs.  Eversfield  never  g^>t  up  to  breakfast — May  always 
did.  Mrs.  Eversfield  could  not  ride,  and  disliked  keeping 
May  from  those  canters  across  the  Campsgna  that  did  her  so 
much  good,  the  darling !  So  the  darling  dutifully  took  the 
canters  without  her  mamma,  and  of  course  it  behoved 
Captain  Nolan  to  accompany  her. 

It  really  bored  him  horribly  at  first  to  do  so ;  he  swore 
mentally  at  Guy  Eversfield  two  or  three  times  for  trapping 
him  into  coming  there  “  to  take  all  the  trouble  of  his  woman¬ 
kind  off  his  bands.” 

“  The  fellow  finds  his  own  wife  and  daughter  bores,”  Digby 
would  sulkily  murmur  in  the  early  days  of  the  transaction  ; 
“  what  the  deuce  does  he  imagine  I  find  them  ?” 

May  was  very  quiet,  very  quiet  indeed;  you  could  only 
tell  she  was  gratified  by  the  waxen  cheek  becoming  tinged 
with  the  hue  of  the  inside  of  a  shell,  f^e  never  laughed 
aloud  in  her  merriment  during  these  health-seeking  canters, 
but  she  always  thanked  him  with  gentle  cordiality  when  he 
was  assisting  her  to  dismount,  and  said  she  bad  enjoyed 
herself  so  much!  When  she  was  amused,  too,  her  laugh, 
though  not  loud,  was  very  tinkling  and  sweet ;  and  altogether 
in  a  short  time  it  came  to  pass  that  the  diurnal  rides  ceased  to 
bore  him,  or  to  be  anything  but  pleasant,  and  “  the  kind  of 
thing  he  ought  to  do  for  Eversfield’s  daughter.” 

Mra  Everafield  had  married  herself  off  early  and  inju¬ 
diciously;  and  now  the  great  passion  of  her  life  (next  to 
flirting)  was  to  do  the  same  for  her  daughter.  She  laboured 
under  a  horrible  fear  of  May’s  falling  off,  growing  fat,  or  thin, 
pinobed,  or  vulgar. 

“What  should  I  do  with  an  old  maid  for  a  daughter?”  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  plaintively  asking  the  favourite  of  the 
hour  in  one  of  her  many  moments  of  unrestrained  confidence. 
“How  horrible  it  would  be  for  me,  wouldn’t  h?  People 
would  Udie  me  to  be  I  don’t  know  bow  old ;  it  is  so  hard  for 
strangers  to  realise  what  a  mere  child  I  was  when  I  married." 

All  of  .which  was  wont  to  call  forth  ardent  assurances  as  to 
her  unimpaired  charms  and  everlasting  loveliness  from  the 
lips  ef  those  to  whose  ears  it  was  addressed,  together  with 
the  remark  that  she  might  be  the  sister  of  her  own  ^lild — a 
delicate  compliment  that  otherwise  sane  women  do  occa¬ 
sionally  bring  themselves  to  believe.  But  when  she  said  it 
to  Digby  Nolan  he  only  answered — 

“It  would  be  a  pity,  certainly;  not  that  thwe  is  much  fear 
of  it,  I  should  fancy,  with  such  a  sweet  young  girl  as  May. 
Couldn't  you  bring  yourself  to  sacrifiee  one  of  your  noble 
army  of  martyrs  to  May  ?” 

“Ah!  you  joke  about  it,  but  it’s  no  joke,  I  assure  you, 
Digby.  She’s  a  darling  girl — one  that  a  husband  might 
mould  to  anything  good ;  but  with  my  health  and  her  father’s 
habits,  I  am  afraid  she  will  stagnate  and  grow  heavy.” 

(For  Mr.  Eversfield’s  habits,  it  must  be  observed,  were  those 
of  neglect  to  his  family.) 
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“  Well,  you  mustn’t  marry  dear  little  May  off  while  I’m  in 
Rome,”  Digby  said  carelessly.  “I  don’t  want  to  lose  her 
company,  and  her  husband  might  be  jealous  of  my  having  so 
much  of  it,  perhaps ;  besides”  (and  he  laughed — the  idea  of 
its  really  being  so  seemed  so  utterly  ridiculous  to  him),  “  I’m 
half  in  love  with  her  myself.” 

Which  speech,  being  most  judiciously  reported  to  May 
by  her  mamma,  with  much  unction  and  many  comments, 
afforded  matter  for  both  day  and  night  dreams  to  that  young 
lady. 

Ho  was  never  false  in  hoart  to  Peri  once  even  through  the 
terrible  ordeal  of  daily  canters  with  a  pretty  girl  who  handled 
her  horse  well  and  had  a  perfectly-fitting  habit.  His  grand 
passion  made  him  take  a  paternal  tone,  and  this  misled  her 
and  caused  the  mischief  that  ensued.  This  young  widower, 
with  his  heart  in  another  woman’s  keeping,  got  into  the  way 
of  calling  the  tall,  slender,  blue-eyed  daughter  of  his  friend 
“dearest  May”  and  “darling  child,”  and  these  epithets  in 
large  quantities  are  apt  to  tell  upon  the  one  on  whom  they 
are  bestowed. 

His  eyes  were  not  opened  to  his  and  her  danger  even  by 
that  act  of  hers,  one  day,  when  he  had  been  stroking  her 
flaxen  curls,  bending  her  bead  down,  and  pressing  her  lips  to 
his  hand.  He  thought  the  gesture  a  childish,  graceful,  inno¬ 
cent,  natural  one — nothing  more.  He  liked  being  kissed  by 
May,  even  though  May’s  kiss  did  not  thrill  him;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  showered  down  a  few  more  epithets,  and  grew 
even  more  caressingly  paternal. 

At  last,  when  be  bad  been  with  the  Hversflelds  about  eight 
weeks,  he  received  a  note  from  the  one  he  had  taken  his 
eternal  (as  he  thought)  farewell  of ;  a  short  note,  but  a 
stirring  one,  from  Peri  Gilmour,  the  idolised  old  love. 

She  did  not  address  him  at  all ;  she  broke  into  her  subject 
at  once,  as  people  are  wont  to  do  who  are  a  little  too  much  to 
each  other  for  any  common  mode  of  address  to  express. 

“  Come  back  at  once”  (she  wrote),  “  if  yon  ever  cared  for 
the  best  friend  we  ever  either  of  us  hod.  I  am  being  driven 
mad  by  reports,  and  I  have  no  one  to  help  me  to  clear  them 
up.  If  Miss  Eversfield  can  spare  you  for  a  week  or  two  from 
your  place,  and  you  can  tear  yourself  away  from  the  presence 
of  one  whose  fair  face  has  made  you  forget  Peri  Gilmour, 
come  to  me.” 

“Gk>  to  her,  for  what?” 

He  asked  himself  the  question  sternly  as  he  sat  with  her 
note  in  his  hand.  Not  to  leave  her  again  if  he  went  at  all, 
that  was  certain.  She  was  recalling  him ;  she  appealed,  in 
this  unnamed  diflBculty  which  beset  her,  to  him,  and  not  to 
Pierrepoint,  to  assist  her.  If  he  went  to  her  be  knew  that 
the  restraint  he  had  put  upon  himself  when  he  left  her  before 
would  be  rendered  null  and  void.  He  knew  that  he  could 
not  see  her  again  without  asking  her  to  cast  everything  else, 
every  other  pledge  and  promise,  to  the  winds,  and  marry  him. 
And  he  knew  that  if  be  asked  her  she  would  do  it ;  so  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  would  have  been  as  well  to  have  asked  her 
before  he  came  to  Rome  and  got  linked,  in  Peri’s  jealous 
mind,  with  May  Eversfield. 

He  decided,  as  will  readily  be  supposed,  on  obeying  Peri's 
behest.  “  I’ll  start  to-morrow,”  be  said ;  and  then  he  wont 
into  the  Eversflelds’  salon  to  make  his  intention  known  to 
them. 

His  real  difficulties  were  only  just  commencing ;  the  making 
up  bis  mind  as  to  the  course  he  would  pursue  bad  been  os 
nothing  compared  with  the  making  the  Eversflelds  permit 
him  to  pursue  it. 

It  was  evening,  and  Miss  May  sat  making  tea  in  a  desultory 
manner  at  a  table  on  one  side  of  the  room,  while  her  mamma 
reposed  gracefully  on  a  sofa  at  the  other.  The  ladies  were 
alone.  “  Guy  was  smoking,”  his  wife  said,  and  Digby  was 


welcomed  heartily  as  a  break  in  their  elegant  but  intense 
monotony. 

May  was  arrayed  in  fullest  folds  of  the  clearest  white  muslin 
tied  in  about  her  waist  and  wrists  with  broad  blue  ribbons ; 
she  also  bad  a  blue  ribbon  twisted  through  her  flaxen  hair 
in  a  purposeless,  but  unquestionably  pretty,  manner.  Alto¬ 
gether  her  appearance  in  the  cleverly-lighted  room  was 
effective,  and  so  Digby  might  have  felt  it  to  be  if  his  head 
had  not  been  so  fall  of  Peri. 

It  was  pleasant,  oven  he  thonght,  preoccupied  as  he  was, 
to  be  waited  on  by  a  being  in  blue,  who  hovered  about  him 
with  a  teacup  and  thin  bread-and-butter,  while  he  lounged 
back  on  a  couch  and  thonght  of  some  one  else.  May  fluc¬ 
tuated  like  a  well-dressed  zephyr  between  him  and  the  tea- 
tray,  now  offering  him  more  sugar,  and  now  coming  up  with 
tender  interest  to  hear  if  be  wouldn’t  like  a  little  more  cream. 
And  meanwhile  her  mamma  dozed,  and  Digby  thanked  her, 
and  answered  her  affectionate  solicitude  in  affectionate 
accents,  and  unconsciously  fanned  the  flame  that  would 
presently  scorch  him. 

“  We  sha’n't  have  any  more  rides  for  some  time  again.  May 
darling,”  he  said  at  last.  “I’m  off  to  England  to-morrow. 
Will  you - ?” 

He  was  going  to  ask  “Will  you  miss  me?”  but  he  was 
interrupted  by  May  giving  a  gasping  sigh,  subsiding  on  to 
an  ottoman  somewhere  at  his  feet,  and  commencing  to  sob 
violently. 

“  Good  heavens !  what  is  this  ?”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  bent 
down  and  tried  to  soothe  May,  while  May’s  mother  forthwith 
awoke,  and  began  asking — 

“  What— ioAaf  had  ho  been  cruel  enough  to  say  to  the  poor 
child  whom  he  bad  taught  to  love  him  so  ?  What  is  it,  my 
darling  ?  tell  me.” 

But  May  couldn’t  -speak  for  her  tears,  so  the  task  of 
explanation  fell  upon  Captain  Nolan,  who  got  through  it 
rather  lamely. 

“  I  told  her  I  was  recalled — going  back ;  that  is,  I  said,  ‘  I 
mean  to  go  to  England  to  morrow,  and  directly  I  said  so  to 
May  she  began  to  cry.” 

“Digby!  was  that  all  you  said  to  her?  Dear  Digby,  I 
know  it  could  not  be ;  you  asked  her  to  go  with  you.” 

“Indeed  I  didn’t!”  he  hastily  exclaimed. 

“  Well,  well,  I  suppose  you  asked  her  would  she  be  ready 
for  you  when  you  came  back ;  she’s  so  young,  you  see.  We 
have  been  expecting  this,  but  she  is  so  young  and  innocent. 
Don’t  cry,  my  dear ;  he’ll  soon  come  back.” 

“  The  devil  I  shall !”  said  Digby  in  the  unmistakable  tones 
of  a  man  who,  even  though  he  is  profoundly  astonished  and 
thrown  off  his  guard,  bos  no  intention  of  being  taken  in. 
“This  is  a  most  extraordinary  mistake  on  your  part,  my 
dear  mad-<m.  Will  you  allow  me  to  explain  before  matters 
go  any  further?” 

“Explain  !*  Mrs.  Eversfield  made  large  blue  eyes  at  him 
expre>sive  of  astonishment  at  his  deeming  any  further  expla¬ 
nation  necessary. 

“Yes,”  he  said  straightforwardly.  “May,  like  the  dear, 
affectionate  little  thing  she  is,  shed  tears  when  I  told  her 
I  was  going  away  to-morrow,  and  I,  like  the  senseless  idiot 
that  I  am,  imagined  for  a  moment  that  her  tears  meant  more 
than  they  do  in  reality.  However,  the  sorrow  such  a  sup¬ 
position  caused  me  is  punishment  enough,  I  hope  May  will 
think,  for  the  supposition  itself,  conceited  as  it  was.” 

Mrs.  Eversfield  was  a  very  good  figure,  her  hoop  was  well 
made  also,  and  she  was  conscious  that  her  dress  hung  well ; 
she  had  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  rising  at  once  into  a 
tragically  frantic  attitude  of  maternal  woe. 

“  Base  man  !”  she  began,  “  have  you  won  the  heart  of  my 
child  in  order  to  blight  it  ?” 
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“  Oh,  mamma,  don't !”  pleaded  poor  Maj,  who  was  beginning 
to  feel  rather  ashamed,  not  alone  of  herself,  but  of  her  parent. 

“I  will,”  murmured  Mrs.  Erersfield — “I  will  tell  him  what 
be  is  and  what  he  has  done — but  no,  he  cannot !  Yon  triV/ 
not,  Digby?  We— Guy  and  I — trusted  you  with  our  one 
treasure  so  confidently.  Yon  will  not  wrong  all  friendship 
BO  cruelly  as  to  affect  to  have  meant  nothing  ?” 

“That,  at  least,  is  speaking  intelligibly,”  said  Captain 
Nolan  coldly.  “While  you  were  going  through  a  page  of 
the  last  bad  translation  of  a  worse  French  novel  which  you 
may  have  read  I  could  say  nothing.  When  you  speak  out — 
forgive  me,  I  must  say  it — in  the  conventional  jargon  of  an 
intriguing  mother  I  understand  you.  I  have  ‘wronged 
friendship,’  God  forgive  me  for  it,  in  days  gone  by ;  but  not 
now — ^not  with  regard  to  May.  My  attentions  to  her  meant 
this — they  meant  that  I  had  a  very  warm  feeling  of  friendly 
regard  for  a  girl  who  will,  I  am  sure,  do  me  the  justice 
of  saying  that  I  never  sought  to  win  a  warmer  feeling  than 
they  expressed  in  return  for  them.  May,  won't  yon  give  me 
your  hand,  and  frankly  tell  your  mother  that  her  maternal 
instincts  have  misled  her  7" 

He  extended  his  hand  to  May  as  he  spoke,  and  she  rose 
from  the  seat  on  which  she  had  sunk  when  he  opened  the 
affair,  and  took  it  with  an  honest  fervour  that  proved  she 
had  achieved  the  first  and  hardest  part  of  a  woman’s  destiny 
— she  had  crushed  the  venom  of  her  baffled  first  love. 

“I  was  very  silly  to  bo  upset  by  hearing  Digby  say  that 
he  was  going  away  to-morrow,  mamma;  it  is  like  losing  a 
brother.  He  has  never  tried  to  be  more  than  that  to  me, 
and  I  shall  always  think  of  him  as  one.” 


THE  LAUREATE  A  LA  FRAX^AIS. 

WE  have  often  heard  Frenchmen  complain  that  we  English 
really  knew  nothing  of  French  literature,  that  our  in¬ 
sular  prejudices  blinded  us  alike  to  its  beauties  and  its  blemishes, 
that  its  caustic  wit  and  subtle  humour,  its  passionate  senti¬ 
ment  and  profound  philosophy,  were  altogether  unappre¬ 
ciated  in  Great  Britain,  On  the  contrary,  we  have  heard  it 
stoutly  maintained  by  the  most  patriotic  of  our  islanders 
that  the  Gauls  never  thoroughly  understand  themselves — 
that  here,  and  here  only,  are  their  authors  properly  com¬ 
prehended.  This  opinion  is  favoured  by  tbe  fact  that  moat 
of  our  successful  modem  dramas  are  traceable  to  Parisian 
origin,  and  that  the  novels  of  French  novelists  are  tolerably 
familiar  to  many  English  novel-readers. 

“  Domt  into  Knglish.”  Such  was  the  old-fashioned  expres¬ 
sion  for  the  reproduction  of  a  foreign  work.  And  the  phrase 
is  expressive ;  a  book  done  into  English  is  Anglicised — the 
verbal  accuracy  of  the  mere  translation  is  disregarded,  the 
doer  into  English  seizes  upon  the  writer’s  thoughts  and 
sentiments  —  whenever  it  is  practicable,  upon  the  very 
words — and  the  result  is  generally  satisfactory — the  literary 
medium  says  exactly  what  his  author  means,  but  says  it 
like  an  Englishman.  The  chief  difficulty  in  this  process  is 
to  find  your  skilled  workman.  You  want  more  than  a 
labourer,  more  than  an  artisan;  you  need  an  artist,  if  not 
of  equal  ability  with  the  author  whom  he  does  into  English, 
at  least  with  a  mind  and  heart  capable  of  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciating  and  understanding  his  author. 

Now  if  all  this  applies  to  the  doing  of  any  French  work 
into  English,  it  applies  also  to  the  doing  of  any  English  work 
into  French.  English  authors,  as  a  rule,  are  less  known  and 
appreciated  in  France  than  French  authors  are  in 
England.  It  is  farther  from  Calais  to  Dover  than  it  is 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  The  Londoner  reaches  Paris,  and 
there  lays  up  his  staff,  far  oftener  than  the  Parisian  carries 


his  light  cane  to  Leicester-square.  We  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  French  than  the  French  know  about  us.  In 
a  popular  French  journal  we  read  some  time  since  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  metropolitan  life — oh,  so  new!  It  was  illustrated 
with  engravings.  Among  the  pictures  was  one  purporting 
to  represent  the  “  Last  Meeting  of  the  Anti-Cora  Law  League 
in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.”  Dumas  in  his  George  IV,  crowds 
together  tbe  most  extravagant  blunders — Sir  Brougham  is  the 
man  of  men,  and  well  pleased  are  the  populace  who  break 
into  the  House  of  Peers  and  pelt  the  members  to  hail  him 
as  their  chieL  When  Mr.  Arthur  Sketchley  gives  bis 
comical  account  of  the  critic  on  Shakspeare,  and  his  new 
interpretation  of  Macbeth’s  soliloquy  on  the  air-drawn  dagger, 
there  is  really  very  little  exaggeration  in  the  picture. 

But  there  are  indications  of  a  change  for  the  better  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel.  It  is  very  freely  acknowledged 
that  “perfidious  Albion”  can  boast  a  few  respectable  names 
in  letters,  and  no  man  has  done  more  to  bring  about  this 
alteration  in  public  opinion  than  M.  Taine  in  his  Histoire  de 
la  Litterature  Anglaise.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  this  really 
clever  book  the  author  deals  with  contemporary  writers — 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Mill,  and  the  Poet 
Tennyson. 

It  is  our  purpose  to  sit  for  awhile  at  the  feet  of  our 
French  critic,  and  to  follow  him  in  his  literary,  critical, 
biographical  notices  of  these  famous  men,  and,  reverung  his 
order  of  arrangement,  we  shall  inquire,  first  of  all,  what  he 
knows  and  what  he  thinks  about 

Alfred  Tx.snt80!(. 

Tennyson's  earliest  productions,  M.  Taine  tells  ns,  were 
sharply  criticised,  and  for  ten  years  his  name  was  seen  neither 
in  review  nor  catalogue ;  but  when  he  reappeared  before  the 
public  his  poems  made  their  way  throughout  the  land,  and 
at  one  stroke  he  rose  to  be  the  acknowledged  poet  of  bis 
country  and  age. 

It  was  a  surprise,  but  a  pleasant  surprise.  The  generation 
of  great  poets  had  passed  away.  Like  their  predecessors  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  they  had  carried  and  precipitated 
everything  to  extremes.  They  had  collected  gigantic 
legends,  accumulated  dreams,  culled  from  the  East,  Greece, 
and  Arabia;  had  surcharged  tbe  human  imagination  with 
the  lines  and  fantasies  of  all  climes ;  they  had  entered  on  the 
domain  of  metaphysics  and  morals,  indefatigably  dreaming 
on  human  existence,  growing  sometimes  sublime,  and  often 
monotonous ;  they  had  dashed  into  crime  and  heroism,  had 
promenaded  among  the  shades  in  the  company  of  figures 
contracted  and  terrible,  terrifying  by  their  remorse,  illumi¬ 
nating  by  their  grandeur.  Contrasted  with  this  imaginative, 
sentimental,  and  Satanic  school,  Tennyson  was  exquisite.  All 
bis  thoughts,  all  his  expressions,  were  marked  by  grace  and 
beauty;  bis  poetry  was  like  a  fine  summer  evening — the 
objects  ’  in  the  landscape  were  tbe  same  during  the  day,  but 
tbe  effect  was  softened  in  the  delicious  twilight — vegetation 
was  refreshed,  and  there  was  harmonious  charm  over  every¬ 
thing. 

In  such  a  strain  as  this  l^L  Taine  sets  forth  the  claims  of 
tbo  Laureate,  and  Alfred  the  Great  has  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  his  critic.  M.  Taine  says  that  our  attention  is  first 
attracted  by  the  female  portraits  of  Tennyson — Adeline, 
Elenora,  Lilian,  the  May  Queen,  are  personages  of  the  Keep¬ 
sake  drawn  by  a  lover  and  an  artist.  The  keepsake,  he 
explains,  is  gilt-edged,  enriched  with  fiowers  and  other 
ornaments,  filled  with  figures  always  delicate  and  correct, 
designed  for  the  soft  white  hands  of  tbe  young  bride,  or  tbe 
girl  bursting  into  womanhood.  But  monsieur  declines  to 
reproduce  the  female  portraits  in  French,  because  each  word 
is  a  tint,  curiously  heightened  or  deepened  by  the  neighbour- 
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ing  tints,  with  boldness  sind  success  the  most  refined  and 
happy.  The  least  alteration  spoils  the  whole.  What  can  the 
writer,  for  example,  do  with  such  a  pttssage  as  this  ? — 

“  Frowns  perfect  sweet  along  the  brow. 

Light  glooming  over  eyes  divine, 

Like  little  ciouds  sun-fringed." 

“  D^liciensos  coliires  qui  ressemblent  k  de  potits  nnages  frang^s 
par  le  soleil”  is  not,  perhaps,  the  happiest  of  renderings.  The 
poet,  says  M.  Taine,  dwells  complacently  on  all  things 
delicate  and  exquisite.  He  has  the  air  of  an  Epicurean  in 
style  as  well  as  in  beauty ;  he  searches  out  happy  scenes 
of  rustic  life,  touching  memories,  curious* and  pure  senti¬ 
ments  ;  he  makes  them  into  elegies,  pastorals,  and  idylls ;  he 
composes  in  all  moods,  and  is  pleased  to  touch  the  emotions 
of  all  times.  He  imitates  Homer  and  Chancer,  Theocritus  and 
Spencer,  the  old  English  bards  and  the  ancient  poets  of 
Arabia;  he  gives  animation  to  the  petty  affairs  of  every 
day  English  life,  and  to  the  lofty  adventures  and  romantic 
episodes  of  a  chivalrous  age ;  he  tunes  his  lyre  in  the  service 
of  all  masters — now  amid  the  glories  of  nature,  now  in  the 
history  of  the  past,  now  in  cultivated  gardens,  now  among 
humble  cottages,  now  in  gay  saloons— everywhere  gathering 
some  rare  fiower,  extracting  some  delightful  perfmne— 
something  to  instruct  or  to  gratify  the  reader.  As  a  sample  of 
his  powers  of  landscape-painting,  M.  Taine  gives  a  stanza 
from  the  Death  of  the.  Swan  : — 

“  Quelqnes  pics  blens  dans  le  lointain  s’^evaient— et  blanche 
Bur  la  froide  blancheur  du  ciel— brillait  leur  couronne  de 
neige. — Un  saule  se  penchait  en  pleurant  sur  la  riviiire — et 
secouait  le  flot  quand  le  vent  sonpirait. — Au  dessus,  dans  la 
vent  courait  rhirondoUe— qui  se  pourchassait  elle-mume  dans 
ses  sauvages  caprices— et  plus  loin  k  travers  le  marais  vert  et 
tranqnillo — les  cananx  enchevi-trds  dormaient— tochds  de 
ponrpre,  de  vert,  et  de  janne." 

"  Some  blue  peaks  in  the  distance  rose. 

And  white  against  the  cold  white  sky 
Shone  out  their  crowning  snows ; 

One  wlilow  over  the  river  wept. 

And  shook  the  wave  as  the  wind  did  sigh; 

Above  in  the  wind  was  the  swaiiow 
Chasing  himseif  at  its  own  free  will. 

And  far  through  the  marish  green  and  stili 

The  tangled  water-courses  slept, 

Shot  over  with  purple,  and  green,  and  yellow." 

As  another  sample  of  Tennyson’s  skill  in  word-painting, 
the  critic  gives  the  following : — 

“  Une  terre  d'eaux  courantes ;  qnelqnes-nnes,  commo  une 
fnm^  qui  descend— laissent  tomber  lentement  leur  voile  de 
fine  gaze— d'antres,  lanc^es  a  travers  des  ombres  et  des 
clart^s  vacillantes— roulaient  avec  un  bruit  assoupissant  leur 
nappe  d'^ume. — Ils  voyaient  la  riviere  luisante  rouler  vers 
I’ocean — sortie  du  milieu  des  terres ;  bien  loin,  trois  cimes  de 
montagues — trois  tours  silencieuses  de  neige  antique — se 
dressaient  rougies  par  le  soleil  couchant,  et  le  pin  ombreux — 
humectd  de  ros^,  montait  an-dessns  des  taillis  entre- 
lacds,”  &c.  See. 

“A  land  of  streams!  some  like  a  dimmed  smoke. 
Slow-dropping  veils  of  the  thinnest  lawn  did  go; 

And  some  through  waving  lights  and  shadows  broke. 

Rolling  a  slumb'rous  sheet  of  foam  below. 

They  saw  the  gleaming  river  seaward  flow 
From  the  inner  land ;  far  off  three  mountain-tops. 

Three  silent  pinnacles  of  aged  snow. 

Stood  sunset-flush'd ;  and  dewed  with  shining  drops. 
Up-climb  the  shadowy  pine  above  the  woven  copse.” 

Ac.  Ac. 

This  charming  dreamer,  M.  Taine  tells  us,  is  no  mere 
dilettante.  Lifted  into  public  favour,  appointed  Laureate  by 
the  ijueen,  declared  equal  to  Byron  and  little  inferior  to 
Shakspeare,  he  was  still  a  careful  student,  studying  hard 


with  Euripedes  on  the  one  side  and  an  annotated  manual  of 
scholastic  philosophy  on  the  other.  Tolerably  wealthy, 
adored  by  some,  admired  by  all,  surrounded  by  friends, 
amiably  disposed,  free  from  affectation,  he  passes  his 
time  principally  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  among  books  and 
flowers,  dreaming  his  wonderful  dreams!  More  closely 
examined,  the  pensive  student  is  found  to  have  fiery  passions 
beneath  the  calm  exterior — to  possess  a  truly  poetical  tem¬ 
perament,  a  nature  easily  stirred  by  those  governing  activities 
which  have  swayed  the  human  heart  from  the  beginning. 
As  an  emotional  passage  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Tenny¬ 
son,  the  critic  quotes  from  Ijocksley  Hall; — 

“0  ma  cousine,  au  coeur  faible!  o  mon  Amy,  qui  n’est 
plus  mienne ! — O  la  triste,  la  triste  bruy6ro !  0  le  stdrile, 
le  stdrile  rivage ! — Plus  fausse  que  tout  ce  que  le  reve  peut 
sender,  plus  fausse  que  tout  ce  que  les  chansons  ont  chants,— 
poup^e  sous  la  menace  d’un  p^re,  ‘esclave  d’un  langue  de 
m^gere." 

“  0  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted!  0  my  Amy,  mine  no  more ! 

O  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !  O  the  barren,  barren  shore ! 

Falser  than  all  fancy  fathoms,  falser  than  all  songs  have  sung ; 

Puppet  to  a  father's  threat,  and  servile  to  a  shrewish  tongue.” 

The  critic,  who  quotes  largely  from  this  poem,  notices  with 
much  of  praise  the  strength  and  freedom  of  the  verse. 

Maud,  no  less  earnest  and  powerful,  is  conceived  in  a 
different  vein — it  deals  with  common  life.  The  poet  sings, 
speaks,  philosophises  in  the  stylo  of  ordinary  conversation ; 
ho  enters  on  details  of  domestic  affairs — the  description  of  a 
toilet,  a  political  dinner,  a  village  sermon ;  the  prose  of 
Dickens  or  Thackeray  is  net  more  true  to  the  ways  of  the 
present  age.  But  amid  all  this  the  flowers  of  poesy  spring  up 
and  flourish,  and  shed  their  perfume  over  our  vulgar  age. 
As  one  of  the  most  striking  passages,  M.  Taine  takes  the 
despairing  cry  at  the  end  of  the  vision  : — 

”  Mort,  mort,  mort— depuis  long-temps !  Et  mon  coeur  est 
une  poign^  de  poussifere— et  les  rones  passent  par-dessus  ma 
tete— et  mes  os  sont  seconds  doulonreusement— car  il  les  ont 
jet^s  dans  un  dtroit  tombeau — seulement  trois  pieds  au-dessous 
de  la  me — et  les  pieds  des  chevaux  frappent,  frappent — lea 
pieds  des  chevaux  frappent — frappent  j  usque  dans  mon  cr&ne 
et  dans  ma  cervelle — avec  un  flot  qui  ni  cesse  jamais  de  pieds 
qui  passent. — 0  mon  Dieu,  pourquoi  ne  m’ont  ils  par  enterrd 
assez  profonddment  ? — iltait-ce  humain  de  me  faire  une 
tombe  si  rade — a  moi  qui  ai  toujourseule  sommeil  I4ger? — 
Peut-c-tre  ne-suis-je  encore  qu'k  demi-mort. — Alors  je  ne  snis 
pas  tout  k  fait  muet. — Je  crierai  aux  pas  qui  sont  sur  ma  tote 
— et  quelqu'un  sflrement,  quelque  bon  coeur  viendra— pour 
m'enterrer,  pour  m’enterrer — plus  avant,  ne  serait  ce  qu’uu 
peu  plus  avant.” 

“  Dead,  long  dead. 

Long  dead ! 

And  my  heart  Is  a  handful  of  dust, 

And  the  wheels  go  over  my  head. 

And  my  bones  are  shaken  with  pain ; 

For  in  a  shallow  grave  they  are  thrust. 

Only  a  yard  beneath  the  street, 

.  And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat,  beat. 

And  the  hoofs  of  the  horses  beat, 

Beat  into  my  scalp  and  my  brain. 

With  never  an  end  to  the  stream  of  passing  feet. 

Driving,  hurrying,  marrying,  burying — 

Clamour  and  rumble,  ringing  and  clatter. 

0  me !  why  have  they  not  buried  me  deep  enough  ? 

Is  it  kind  to  have  made  roe  a  grave  so  rough — 

Mo  that  was  never  a  quiet  sleeper? 

Maybe  still  I  am  but  half -dead, 

Then  I  cannot  be  wholly  dumb ; 

I  will  cry  to  the  steps  above  my  bead. 

And  somebody,  surely  some  kind  heart  will  come 
To  bury  me,  bury  me  ' 

Deeper,  ever  so  little  deeper.” 
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Wbea  the  war  came,  “the  generous  and  independent  war 
against  Russia,”  and  the  great  heart  was  stirred,  Tennyson 
gave  expression  to  the  popular  sentiment ;  so  says  M.  Taine, 
and  renders  the  following  as  an  example : — 

“Et  j’^tais  debout  sur  le  pent  d’un  navire  geant,  et  je 
melais  mon  souffle — &  celui  d'un  people  loyal  qui  poussait  un 
cri  de  bataille. — D^sormais  la  peusde  noble  sera  plus  libre  d^sir. 
— Car  la  longue,  la  longue  gangrene  de  lapaiz  est  ut^e  et  laree 
— et  a  present,  le  long  des  abimes  de  la  Baltique  et  de  la 
Crim^. — Sons  lagueule  grima^ante  des  mortelles  fortcresses, 
un  soit  flamboyer — la  fleur  de  la  guerre,  rouge  de  sang  arec 
nn  cocur  de  feu.” 

“And  I  stood  on  a  giant  deck  and  mixed  my  breath 
With  a  loyal  people  shouting  a  battle-cry."  .... 

&e. 

“  And  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  with  one  desire. 

For  the  long,  long  canker  of  peace  is  over  and  done. 

And  now  by  the  side  of  the  Black  and  Baltic  deep 
And  deathful-grinning  mouths  of  the  fortress,  flam 
The  blood-red  blossom  of  war  with  a  heart  of  lire 

This  explosion  of  sentiment,  the  critic  tells  us,  stands  alone ; 
Tennyson  never  recurred  to  it.  Whatever  the  end  in  view, 
it  was  said  he  was  imitating  Byron ;  it  was  an  echo  of  the 
revolutionary  accents  of  the  Satanic  school — the  style  discur¬ 
sive,  obscure,  and  extravagant,  full  of  crudity  and  disparity — 
’twas  time  be  abandoned  the  shadowy  region  into  which  he 
had  strayed  and  stood  again  beneath  an  azure  sky. 

The  great  business  of  an  artist,  M.  Taine  remarks,  is  to 
discover  those  subjects  which  are  suitable  to  his  talent.  This 
is  not  always  done.  In  the  In  Memoriam,  written  in  memory 
of  a  deceased  young  friend,  Tennyson  is  cold,  monotonous,  and 
too  careful  in  arrangement.  He  weeps  sincerely,  but  as  a 
well-bred  gentleman,  with  bran-new  gloves,  drying  his  tears 
with  a  scented  handkerchief,  and  exhibiting  throughout  the 
funeral  service  the  most  exemplary  behaviour — the  reverence 
of  a  lay  clerk.  Tennyson  had  to  look  elsewhere  for  his  thesis. 
To  write  genuine  poetry,  the  subject  must  be  poetical  Reality 
is  generally  too  gross,  plain,  and  heavy  for  poetic  treatment ; 
it  oppresses  the  imagination.  There  is,  after  all,  nothing  so 
beautiful  in  our  whole  lives  as  the  dreams  we  dream !  In  our 
every-day  life  we  have  each  our  burden,  and  submit  as  well  as 
we  may  to  our  fate.  In  dreams  we  live  in  another  world,  fly 
through  the  realms  of  air,  build  palaces  in  Cloudland,  the 
vapour  yielding  to  our  caprice  in  every  shifting  form  of  aerial 
architecture,  and  changed  by  fancy's  alchemy  to  gold.  Such 
is  the  world  of  poetry — everything  graceful,  every  sentiment 
delicate  and  elevating,  every  action  noble— nothing  crude, 
incongruous,  brutal,  savage— everything  uniting  in  a  perfect 
and  harmonious  ideal  What  so  fitting  for  the  poet,  then,  as 
the  age  of  chivalry  ?  Here  the  fantastic  world  assumes  the 
most  splendid  proportions — ^love,  war,  adventure,  generosity, 
courtesy — all  that  is  gratifying  as  spectacle  or  ennobling  as 
sentiment  is  here  presented — the  model  of  all  that  is  noble 
and  pure. 

The  Princess  is  as  sentimental  a  story  of  fairyland  as  those 
of  Sbakspeare.  Tennyson  thinks  and  feels  like  a  youthful 
chevalier  of  the  Renaissance.  The  proper  sort  of  spirit  in 
which  such  a  poem  should  be  conceived  is  a  superabundance 
and  overflow  of  vigour.  The  characters  in  the  Princess  are 
like  those  in  As  You  Like  It,  very  full  of  imagination  and 
emotion.  To  express  themselves,  all  times  and  countries  are 
ransacked ;  they  carry  their  discourse  to  the  verge  of  temerity ; 
they  develop  and  transform  the  ideas  conveyed  by  a  brilliant 
image  until  it  spreads  out  like  a  richly-brocaded  robe  studded 
with  jewels.  Their  nature  is  so  rich,  that  at  each  i  ovement 
there  is  a  gushing  out  of  joy,  passion,  or  desire ;  they  have 
more  vitality  than  we  have— are  warmer,  quicker.  They  are 


excessive  in  all  their  emotions,  quickly  moved  to  tears,  to 
laughter,  to  adoration,  to  humour,  precipitating  one  emotion 
on  the  other  with  contrasts  most  extreme.  They  wander 
wild  and  free  in  the  prairie  of  poetry  with  a  joyousness 
capricious,  impetuous,  and  cheerful.  The  subtlety  and 
superabundance  of  their  inventive  power  is  only  that  of 
fairyland  or  a  masquerade.  In  fact,  the  Princess  is  a  fairy 
story  and  a  masquerade  combined.  The  belle  Isa,  daughter 
of  the  King  of  Gama,  is  monarch  of  the  South  (a  country  not 
to  be  found  on  the  map),  and  is  betrothed,  as  a  child,  to  a 
Northern  prince.  M.  Taine  tolls  the  story  of  the  strong- 
minded  ladies — what  they  did  and  how  they  did  it — until 
Cupid  overcame  Minerva.  There  is  nothing,  he  says,  more 
delicate  and  beautiful  than  the  following  to  be  found  in  the 
irinter's  TaU  or  Twelfth  Night : — 

“Des  larmea  chante  Tune  d'elles,  de  vaines  larmes,  je  ne 
sais  pas  ce  qn'elles  veulent  dire. — Des  larmes  sorties  de  la 
profondeur  de  quelque  divin  ddsespoir — s’cRvent  dans  le  coour 
et  se  rassemblent  dans  les  yeux — lorsqu’on  regarde  les  heureux 
champs  de  I'autonme — et  qu’on  pense  aux  jours  qui  ne  sont 
plus.” 

“  Tears,  idle  tears,  I  know  not  what  they  mean ! 

Tears  from  the  depth  of  soma  divine  despair 
Bise  in  the  heart,  and  gather  to  the  eyes. 

In  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  delds. 

And  thinking  of  the  days  that  are  no  more.” 

All  through  the  l^incess  M.  Taine  traces  the  accent  of  the 
Renaissance,  as  it  was  heard  from  Spencer  and  Shakspeare,  a 
voluptuous  adoration  of  body  and  soul — the  divine  sentiment 
of  beauty. 

The  next  poem  to  which  M  Taine  directs  his  attention  is 
the  Idglls  of  the  King,  another  romance  of  chivalry.  With 
admirable  art  Tennyson  renews  the  sentiments  and  expres¬ 
sions;  his  genius  employs  the  tones  which  give  the  mind 
pleasure.  This  time  it  is  epic,  antique,  and  naite  as  Homer. 
It  is  pleasant  to  escape  from  our  actual  civilisation,  and  go 
back  to  an  age  of  primitive  manners — to  abandon  ourselves 
to  nature.  The  air  is  clear  and  calm ;  the  ideas  come  natu¬ 
rally  ;  man  is  happy  and  still  a  child.  He  does  not  re^ne, 
chisel,  and  eliminate  his  thoughts ;  he  speaks  naked  truths ; 
he  is  not  goaded  into  thought;  he  thinks  at  his  leisure. 
The  idea  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  curiously  developed ;  it  is 
explicit  His  discourse  is  never  trammelled ;  he  goes  step  by 
step  from  one  object  to  another,  and  all  objects  are  beau¬ 
tiful.  The  peaceful  simplicity  is  as  strange  as  it  is  charm¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  desire  to  go  faster — primitive  thought  is 
healthy  thought — we  find  in  it  contentment  and  repose. 

The  epoch  of  the  Round  Table  is  also  distinguished  for 
purify.  Arthur  is  irreproachable;  the  flower  of  manhood 
gathered  round  him  afford  models  of  masculine  propriety ; 
they  respect  their  king  as  their  conscience,  and  their  con¬ 
science  as  their  king;  no  word  of  calumny  escapes  them — 
all  is  pure  and  chaste  as  the  soul  of  a  young  girl.  M.  Taine 
quotes  largely  from  the  Idylls,  and  from  his  translation  we 
select  the  dying  speech  of  Arthur: — “Le  vieil  ordre  change, 
cedant  la  place  au  nouveau— et  Dieu  s'accompli  lul-m^me  en 
plusieurs  fai;^ons— de  peur  qu'une  bonne  coutume  ^tant  seule 
ne  corrompe  lemonde. — Si  tu  ne  dois  plus  voir  ma  face — prie 
pourmoi;  plus  de  choses  sont  accomplies  par  la  pri^re— que 
ce  monde  ne  I'imagine— car  par  elle  la  terre,  ronde  tout 
enti^re  en  toutes  ses  parties — est  li4e  comme  par  des  chaines 
d'or  aux  pieds  de  Dieu. — Msis  k  present  adieu ;  je  m'envais 
pour  un  long  voyage — avec  ceux-li  qua  tu  vois,  si  en  effet 
je  m’envais— (car  toute  mon  ame  est  obsenreie  do  doutes) — 
vers  Tile  et  la  vall^  d'Avilion— oil  ne  tombe  point  do  pluio,  ni 
de  gr^le,  ni  de  neig;e— et  oil  meme  le  vent  ne  souffle  jamais 
rudement ;  mais  elle  repose— enveloppdo  de  profondcs  prairies, 
heureuse,  belle  avec  des  pelouses  sous  des  vergers — et  des 
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creax  pleins  d'arbres  conronn^s  par  nne  mer  dVt^— oil  je 
me  gu^rirai  de  ma  douloureose  blessure.” 

“The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  the  new, 

And  God  fnlfilleth  himself  in  many  ways, 

Lest  one  good  custom  ihould  corrupt  the  world  .... 

If  thou  shouldst  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of . 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

But  now  farewell — I  am  going  a  long  way 
With  these  thou  seest — if,  indeed,  I  go — 

(For  all  my  mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt) 

To  the  island  valley  of  Avilion, 

Where  falls  not  hail  or  rain  or  any  snow. 

Nor  even  winds  blow  loudly;  but  it  lies 

Deep  meadow'd,  happy,  fair  with  orchard  lawns 

And  bowering  hollows  crowned  with  summer  sea. 

Where  I  will  heal  me  of  my  grievous  wound." 

“I  believe,”  says  the  critic,  “ nothing  finer  has  been  written 
since  Goethe.” 

All  through  M.  Taine  is  very  just  to  Mr.  Tennyson,  and 
preserves  the  integrity  of  his  wreath.  But  he  tells  us  that 
England  and  France  admire  and  revere  different  poets — their 
saints  of  song.  These  poets  are  represented  hy  Alfred 
Tennyson  in  England,  and  Alfred  de  Musset  in  France. 
They  are  unlike  each  other,  because  the  two  publics  are  not 
alike ;  it  follows,  their  kind  of  life,  their  reading,  and  their 
pleasures  are  dissimilar. 

Ho  carries  us  to  Dover,  takes  for  ns  a  first-class  ticket, 
sends  us  off  per  steam-horse  Pegasus,  and  bids  us  look  round. 
On  each  side  we  see  coimtry-houses,  on  the  shores  of  lakes, 
on  the  edge  of  gulfs,  on  the  top  of  hills— on  all  points  com¬ 
manding  picturesque  views.  Those  are  the  residences  of 
people  of  substance,  who  find  theii  amusement  and  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  country,  and  spend  their  time  there.  Take  any 
one  of  these  residences,  and  we  shall  find  them  substantially 
built,  flanked,  perhaps,  by  towers,  or  growing  out  of  some 
old  abbey,  but  adapted  to  modem  times,  solid,  convenient, 
well  furnished,  well  stored,  thoroughly  comfortable,  all  the 
newest  conveniences  in  the  house,  all  the  latest  improvements 
on  the  farm,  all  very  practical  and  practicable. 

Turning  to  our  host,  we  at  once  discover  that  the  equi¬ 
librium  both  of  his  mind  and  heart  is  always  preserved.  At 
the  University  his  course  has  been  straightforward ;  he  has 
found  nothing  to  complain  of  in  Church  or  State.  He  is 
married,  he  looks  after  his  farm,  he  is  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and  knows  something  of  political  economy.  He  attends  to 
parochial  affairs,  his  estate,  and  his  family.  He  founds 
“  institutes,”  addresses  public  meetings,  inspects  scbools,  metes 
out  justice,  introduces  improvements,  uses  his  learning,  ex¬ 
perience,  fortune,  rank  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours  and 
dependants;  he  works  for  their  advantage  and  for  that  of 
the  general  public.  He  is  influential  and  respected.  His  en¬ 
joyments  are  well  regulated  and  approved  of  by  conscience, 
and  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction  of  having  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  He  is  well-educated,  has  acquired  several  lan¬ 
guages,  has  travelled,  is  careful  to  obtain  accurate  informa¬ 
tion,  reads  attentively  the  newspapers,  and  makes  himself 
acquainted  with  every  new  discovery.  At  the  same  time,  he 
is  far  from  being  indifferent  to  bodily  exercise.  He  rides 
well,  takes  long  walks,  hunts,  yachts,  familiarises  himself  with 
farming  operations,  is  much  in  the  open  air,  resists  the 
seductions  of  a  sedentary  life  and  everything  that  disturbs 
the  brain,  enfeebles  the  muscles,  and  excites  the  nerves. 
Withal  a  man  whose  judgment  is  not  to  he  despised  on 
matters  of  taste,  and  whose  morality  is  impeccable. 

M.  Taine’s  picture  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  modem 
English  gentleman  is  by  no  means  unfavourable.  The  feudal 
lord  of  this  nineteenth  century  is  no  tyrannical  baron — hated. 


envied,  feared — but  a  good,  kind,  hospitable  fellow,  with  a 
charming  family. 

For  such,  according  to  M.  Taine,  writes  Tennyson  the 
poet ;  moral  without  pedantry,  read  to  a  quiet  family,  there 
is  nothing  contrary  to  the  proprieties  of  life  in  his  verse.  He 
speaks  of  God  and  of  the  human  soul  nobly,  tenderly,  without 
assuming  a  tone  ecclesiastic ;  he  is  never  daring  or  profane,  like 
Lord  Byron,  and  while  his  sentiments  are  free  from  anything 
scandalous,  his  stylo  is  neither  violent  nor  abmpt— one  may 
read  bis  book  in  a  voice  at  grave  and  serious  as  you  would 
in  reading  prayers.  The  traveller  and  the  antiquarian  com¬ 
pare  notes  on  his  imitation  of  style  and  foreign  and  antique 
sentimonti.  The  sportsman  and  the  lover  of  rural  life  enjoys 
his  landscape-paintings  and  glimpses  of  Arcadia.  The  ladies 
are  charmed  with  his  female  portraits — they  are  so  exquisite, 
so  perfect;  the  girls  weep  at  his  pathos— everybody  is  in 
raptures. 

Conceding  this,  and  much  more,  M.  Taine  invites  ns  to 
cross  the  Channel,  wafts  us  on  the  back  of  Hippogriff  over 
the  strip  of  blue  water,  seats  ns  again  in  a  railway-carriage, 
bids  us  look  out  on  the  scenery.  But  how  different  the  pros¬ 
pect!  There  is  nothing  to  be  seen  till  we  get  to  Paris — 
Paris,  the  home  of  the  arts,  the  metropolis  of  elegant  civilisa¬ 
tion  !  What  a  strange  spectacle  !  It  is  evening,  the  streets 
are  all  ablaze,  a  luminous  atmosphere  envelops  the  busy 
crowd,  confusedly  blended,  as  seen  outside  the  theatre-doors 
and  at  the  cafd  windows.  Have  you  remarked  the  pinched, 
haggard,  pale,  nervous  expression  of  the  faces  ?  They  have 
lost  their  youth,  and  have  grown  old  before  their  time ;  the 
dust  of  the  boulevard  impregnates  the  ice  they  eat;  the 
odour  of  gas  and  the  emanations  of  the  pavements  have 
loaded  the  air  with  poison.  They  are  gathered  round  their 
little  marble  tables,  chatting  noisily  and  g^aily,  sipping  eau 
sucre;  street  loungers,  impulsive  students,  struggling  artists, 
pretty  grisettes,  impassioned  belles,  subtle  dowagers,  politi¬ 
cians — no  matter  of  what  colour — aspirants  of  all  sorts — very 
plainly  M.  Taine  shows  us  an  artificial  world — a  town  bom, 
town  bred — only  the  town  is  Paris — population  a  seething, 
simmering  caldron  of  gaiety,  intrigue,  exquisite  politeness — 
and  this  he  gpves  ns  to  understand  is  the  world  for  which 
Alfred  de  Musset  writes — a  world  we  can  readily  believe  that 
would  hardly  appreciate  the  songs  of  Alfred  Tennyson ;  and 
M.  Taine,  loyal  to  the  poet  of  his  Paris,  while  allowing  the 
claims  of  the  English  bard,  admits  that  he  loves  Do  Musset 
better  than  Tennyson. 

He  is  throughout  so  candid,  so  courteous,  and  is  plainly  so 
appreciative  of  the  merits  of  our  Laureate,  that  we  must  not 
quarrel  with  his  choice.  Doubtless  he  is  right.  De  Musset 
for  yon,  M.  Taine— Tennyson  for  us ;  wo  have  no  desire  to 
change. 


Thk  Nkw  Novel,  “  David  Gaerick.”  By  T.  W.  Robert¬ 
son. — The  following  is  the  dedication  to  David  Garrick,  the 
novel,  written,  as  we  should  premise,  by  the  author  of  David 
Garrick,  the  play; — 

“  Mr  dear  Sotherv, 

“  I  dedicate  this  little  book  to  you  for  reasons  which 
will  be  obvious  to  those  readers  who  do  me  the  honour  to 
peruse  the  Preface.  Though  the  offering  be  small,  it  is 
made  with  as  much  kindly  leeling  as  if  the  matter  contained 
in  this  single  volume  were  as  weighty  and  as  well-arranged 
as  the  contents  of  a  large  dictionary. 

“Accept  it,  then,  my  dear  Sothera,  with  all  its  faults, 
though  they  are  neither  few  nor  far  between — a  circum¬ 
stance  which  should  not  surprise  you  when  you  remember 
that  it  is  the  work  of 

“  Your  very  sincere  Friend, 

“The  Author.” 
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PETRONILLA’S  FEAR. 

A  TALE  OF  COBSICA. 

CHAPTER  L 

0  you  love  this  stranger,  Antonio  ?” 

The  speaker  leant  over  a  young  man  who,  seated  in 
a  careless  attitude  by  a  table,  was  indolently  sketching  heads 
on  a  scrap  of  paper.  He  who  was  sketching  placed  his  hand 
with  a  harried  movement  over  the  lines  he  had  drawn  as  he 
answered — 

“So  you  recognised  the  face,  Petronilla?  And  yet  I 
thought  it  not  at  all  like.  But  how  can  a  pencil  and  a  hand 
like  mine  do  her  justice?” 

A  look  of  contempt  flashed  over  the  lady's  face,  yet  her 
voice  was  sweet  and  low  as  she  asked  again — 

“  Do  you  love  her,  Antonio  ?" 

“How  can  I  tell?’  he  replied  abstractedly,  as  he  held  the 
sketch  at  a  little  distance  the  better  to  observe  it.  “  I  really 
have  not  thought  about  love ;  it  is  you  who  put  it  into  my 
head,  marchesa.” 

“  I !”  exclaimed  the  marchesa,  and  her  dark  eyes  flashed 
fire — “  I  put  it  into  your  head  to  love  this  heretic  English  !’* 

“Who  said  I  loved  her?"  replied  Antonio  uneasily.  “And 
she  is  neither  heretic  nor  English,  fair  cousin ;  she  is  Irish, 
and  as  good  a  Catholic  as  yon  or  I.” 

He  folded  deliberately  the  scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
made  so  many  attempts  to  draw  one  charming  portrait,  and 
then,  taking  his  hat,  he  rose  to  go,  but  his  cousin  laid  her 
hand  imploringly  on  his  arm. 

“  Do  not  be  angry,  Antonio,”  she  said  in  a  low,  caressing 
voice.  “We  were  children  together” — a  burning  blush 
suflused  her  face  as  she  spoke— “and  we  have  always  loved 
each  other  as  brother  and  sister.  You  will  not  quarrel  with 
me  about  this  stranger,  this  foreign  girl,  whom  you  have  only 
known  a  month  ?’ 

Antonio's  handsome  face  flushed  a  dusky  red,  and  he 
twisted  his  hat  angrily  between  his  hands. 

“  I  have  known  her  tw)  months,  Petronilla,"  he  said  coldly. 

“  One  month  or  two,  what  does  it  matter  ?’  she  answered. 
“  Would  to  Heaven  the  English  had  never  come  into  Corsica !” 
she  added  passionately. 

“Ah!  we  all  know  you  are  a  Frenchwoman,”  said  her 
cousin  with  a  slight  sneer.  “  But  as  for  me,  I  hate  the  French, 
and  rather  than  live  under  their  role  I  would  quit  Corsica 
for  ever." 

*‘  And  go  to  England,  I  suppose  ?” 

“Or  Ireland,”  said  Antonio  with  a  langh,  as  ho  got  up 
again  with  the  air  of  a  man  bent  on  departing.  “  Good-bye, 
Petronilla.  When  is  the  marquis  coming  home  ?" 

“  He  will  be  back  to-morrow.” 

She  uttered  the  words  carelessly,  but  her  cheek  grew  pale, 
and  a  strange  shadowy  fear  gleamed  in  her  eyes  an  instant, 
ere  it  cowered  and  hid  beneath  their  closed  lids.  Her  cousin 
never  noted  it;  hamming  an  air  gaily,  he  walked  away, 
calling  to  his  dog  in  the  portico,  and  stopping  a  moment  to 
•  caress  it  ere  he  vaulted  on  his  horse  and  rode  off  at  a  swift 
pace.  He  passed  the  window  without  turning  his  eyes 
towards  the  beautiful  face  watching  him. 

*‘I  thought  so,”  she  said,  as  she  clenched  her  hands  involun¬ 
tarily  ;  “he  is  gone  to  the  English  colonel’s." 

Meanwhile  Antonio  da  Belba  rode  on,  with  bis  cousin’s 
question  pertinaciously  beating  at  his  brain.  “Do  I  love 
her?”  he  kept  repeating  to  himself,  till  his  horse  dropped 
into  a  canter,  and  from  a  canter  dwindled  imperceptibly  to  a 
:  walk,  without  his  being  able  to  And  any  solution  to  the 
question. 


“  I  wish  Petronilla  would  leave  me  alone,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self  irritably,  yet  there  was  a  time  when  no  word  of  Petro¬ 
nilla  Delmonte's  had  vexed  him ;  but  now  he  confessed  to 
himself  he  bated  to  hear  her  clear,  ringing  voice  sharply 
uttering  the  name  of  the  young  stranger  who  filled  his 
thoughts. 

Eveline  Macneil  had  only  been  in  Corsica  two  months. 
Her  father,  a  widower,  was  a  colonel  in  the  English  army, 
and  his  regiment,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  here  now  to  aid  the 
Corsicans  in  that  insurrection  against  the  French  which,  as 
every  one  knows,  ended  in  defeat.  Eveline,  with  her  sunny 
brown  hair,  deep  blue  eyes,  and  piquant  face,  was  a  true 
type  of  Irish  beauty ;  but,  above  all,  the  soft  rose  flush  on 
her  healthy  cheek  dazzled  Antonio  with  its  rare  charm,  for 
in  Corsica  the  women  are  too  brown  or  too  pale. 

Like  most  Corsicans  of  good  family,  Antonio  da  Belba  had 
been  educated  in  Franco ;  he  spoke  French,  therefore,  with 
perfect  ease  and  fluency.  Eveline,  left  motherless  very 
young,  had  been  brought  up  in  a  French  convent,  so  the 
same  language  was,  as  it  were,  native  to  her  tongue.  Hence, 
when  these  two  met,  they  found  none  of  the  usual  difficulty 
of  foreigners  in  their  social  intercourse,  and  they  became 
friends  at  once. 

Antonio  and  his  cousin  Petronilla  were  of  the  same  age — 
twenty-four.  They  had  known  each  other  from  infancy,  and 
there  had  never  been  any  talk  of  marriage  or  of  love  between 
them ;  nevertheless,  when,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  was 
bestowed  by  her  mother  on  the  rich  Marquis  Delmonte, 
Antonio  displayed  a  boyish  ill-temper  which  greatly  astonished 
his  cousin.  At  seventeen  a  girl  treats  a  boy  of  her  own  age 
like  a  child  or  a  plaything.  The  marquis  was  eight-and- 
twenty,  handsome,  bold,  imperious,  and  Petronilla,  in  all  the 
fearlessness  of  her  innocence,  accepted  his  hand  gladly,  antici¬ 
pating  a  happy  future. 

Seven  years  had  passed  since  then,  and  there  was  not  a 
thought  or  feeling  in  the  young  wife’s  heart  which  had  not 
undergone  a  change.  The  boy-cousin  at  whom  she  had 
laughed  was  a  man  now,  and  the  handsome  marquis  whom 
she  had  adored,  with  his  hard,  restless,  careworn  looks,  con¬ 
trasted  ill  at  thirty-five  with  the  frank,  fresh  face  of  twenty- 
four.  Ho  had  married  for  an  heir,  and  as  year  after  year 
went  by  without  bringing  the  desired  blessing,  a  strange, 
cruel  hatred  grew  up  in  his  heart  for  his  young  wife ;  and 
taunts,  and  harsh  words,  and  cold  neglect  filled  up  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  her  sorrow.  But  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr  she 
kept  these  things  a  secret,  and  to  no  one,  not  even  Antonio, 
did  she  ever  speak  of  her  grief,  or  divulge  the  silent  thoughts 
that  lay  hid  in  her  vexed  soul.  Whether  she  loved  her  hus¬ 
band,  or  bated  him,  or  pitied  him  none  knew.  Perhaps  he 
was  worthy  af  pity,  for  his  was  a  nature  distorted  in  childhood. 
His  guardian,  kinsman,  and  next  heir  had  cruelly  ill-used 
him  in  early  life.  It  was  not  till  the  boy  found  himself  at  a 
French  college  that  he  began  really  to  live  and  develop  in 
strength  and  intellect,  but  an  ineradicable  mischief  had  been 
done  to  his  character.  Tyranny  and  cruelty  had  implanted 
in  his  nature  a  secret  vindictiveness  and  concentrated  power 
of  hatred  which  he  hid  carefully  beneath  manners  of  genial 
frankness.  Yet  he  might  have  outgrown  this  poison,  he 
might  still  have  made  a  good  man,  but  at  the  turning-point 
in  his  existence  his  kinsman  again  stopped  in  and  marred  alL 
The  marquis  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  saw  and 
loved  a  young  girl  of  inferior  station  and  fortune  to  his  own. 
His  uncle  forbade  his  marriage,  and  calling  on  the  parents  of 
the  girl  to  expostulate  with  them,  he  saw  the  daughter,  and 
fell  violently  in  love  with  her  himself.  He  was  verging  on 
middle  life ;  there  were  none  of  the  obstacles  to  his  marriage 
that  hedge  about  the  Hymen  of  the  young  among  tbe  Latin 
races ;  the  fair  Bianca  must  have  waited  many  years  for  the 
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marquis,  and  she  had  not  the  faith  and  courage  that  outlive 
difBculty  and  opposition.  Enough,  she  jilted  her  lover  to 
bestow  her  hand  upon  the  man  whom  of  all  others  he  most 
hated.  But  by  what  falsehood  and  intrigue  her  consent  was 
won,  by  what  tyranny  young  Delmonte  was  made  to  stand 
powerless  by,  the  outside  world  never  knew.  Perhaps  cruelty 
to  the  boy  makes  the  man  a  coward,  and  he  may  have  feared 
his  kinsman  too  much  to  venture  on  desperate  measures,  or 
perhaps  he  was  indeed  helpless  before  all  the  respectability  of 
law,  custom,  and  parental  authority. 

After  this  blow  the  yoimg  man  quitted  Corsica,  and 
travelled  both  in  Italy  and  France,  returning  after  an  absence 
of  seven  or  eight  years  more  French  than  Corsican.  One 
solace  met  him  on  his  arrival :  his  uncle’s  wife  was  childless, 
and  ho,  morose  and  sickly,  hud  grown  prematurely  aged. 
Their  chateau  up  in  the  hills  rarely  received  a  visitor,  and 
report  said  the  lonely  Bianca  made  but  a  sad  countess. 

The  marquis  resolved  to  marry,  and  pour  into  the  cup  of 
his  kinsman  and  his  false  love  the  gall  and  bitterness  of 
seeing  him  happy  in  the  gate,  with  his  quiver  full  of  children. 
He  cast  his  eyes  on  the  fair  Potronilla  da  Belba  and  won  her. 
Dazzled  by  his  beauty,  and  pleased  with  his  glossy  French 
manners,  the  young  girl  married  him,  her  heart  filled  with  all 
the  glowing  illusions  of  youth.  But  as  year  after  year  rolled 
coldly  on,  they  ruthlessly  swept  away  these  delusive  fancies, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  years  what  hope  was  left  to  the 
woman's  barren  life  she  alone  knew. 

The  marquis  had  married  for^revenge,  and  it  had  not  come 
to  him.  Childless  like  his  imcle,  he  had  not  even,  like  him, 
the  consolation  of  loving  his  wife.  And  this  hated  kinsman 
was  still  his  heir.  In  all  the  island  there  was  no  man  so 
reckless,  so  dissipated,  so  gay,  and  so  gloomy  as  Giuseppe, 
Marquis  Delmonte. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Are  you  going  out  riding?”  cried  Antonio  as  he  met  the 
colonel  and  his  daughter,  both  on  horseback,  coming 
down  the  hill  from  tho  citadeL  “  May  I  come  with  you  ?” 

But  he  turned  his  horse's  head  in  their  direction  at  once, 
without  waiting  for  the  hearty  assent  which  the  colonel 
instantly  gave.  The  blush  that  covered  Eveline's  face  on 
seeing  him  and  the  joy  that  beat  in  his  own  heart  ought  now 
to  have  answered  the  question  still  whispering  itself  in  his 
conscience,  but  self-deception  is  very  blinding,  and  for  a  short 
time  yet  he  denied  his  love,  and  sighed  over  the  fancied 
blight  in  his  existence  that  his  cousin's  marriage  had  made. 

The  party  rode  on  gaily,  turning  to  the  interior,  and 
gradually  ascending  the  hills,  and  they  had  already  ridden  some 
miles  when  tho  colonel  paused  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  ascent. 

“I  think,  Eveline,  this  must  be  the  nearest  way  to  the 
count's  chateau,”  he  said.  “  By-the-bye,  Da  Belba,  you  ought 
to  know  the  road  to  the  count's.  Are  we  right  in  going  up 
this  hill?” 

“  Of  what  Count  are  you  speaking  ?”  asked  Antonio  care¬ 
lessly. 

”  The  Count  Delmonte  de  SabianL  Eveline  is  going  to 
spend  a  week  or  ten  days  with  the  countess.  You  know  there 
is  nothing  French  about  the  count;  he  is  a  thorough  Corsican 
— we  English  are  safe  with  him.” 

“Are  you  going  there?”  exclaimed  Antonio  in  a  vexed 
voice.  “  Then  I  foar  I  must  leave  you;  my  cousin  Delmonte 
would  never  forgive  me  for  entei  ing  the  house  of  his  enemy ; 
near  relations  as  they  are,  there  is  a  sworn  vendetta  between 
those  two.” 

“  Toar  cousin  is  no  patriot,  we  all  know,”  answered  the 
colonel  coldly.  “  Doubtless  it  is  equally  disagreeable  to  him 
to  see  you  with  me.  Addio,  then.  Signor  Antonio.” 


The  young  man's  face  flashed  red  to  the  brow,  while 
Eveline,  bending  her  lustrous  blue  eyes  on  him,  exclaimed 
sorrowfully — 

“  And  shall  I  never  see  you  all  the  time  of  my  stay  with 
Madame  do  Sabiani  ?” 

Her  father,  interrupting  Antonio's  attempt  to  speak,  an¬ 
swered  for  him — 

“  Have  you  not  heard  him  say,  my  dear,  that  he  cannot 
venture  to  displease  Monsieur  lo  Marquis  ?” 

“  It  is  not  for  the  marquis,”  cried  Antonio  hotly;  “it  is  my 
cousin —  it  is  Petronilla  I  do  not  like  to  vox.” 

Eveline's  face  at  his  words  became  suffused  with  crimson. 
She  had  heard  something  of  his  boyish  attachment  to  his 
cousin,  and  there  was  a  vague  jealousy  at  work  in  her  heart 
which  the  slightest  word  might  kindle  into  flame.  She  turned 
her  horse  suddenly  and  cantered  several  paces  up  the  hiU. 

“Are  you  coming,  father?”  she  said  in  a  clear  voice. 
Adieu,  Monsieur  da  Belba,”  she  added,  dropping  her  tone  to 
tho  coldest  accent  of  politeness. 

Antonio  marked  the  change,  and  also  that  she  had  not  said 
Au  revoir,  but  Adieu,  He  spurred  his  horse,  and  in  a  moment 
reached  her  side. 

“  At  least  I  can  accompany  you  to  the  gate  of  the  chateau  ?” 
he  said. 

But  this  proposition  only  irritated  Eveline  the  more. 

“There  is  no  need,  thank  you,”  she  answered  coldly.  “It 
would  be  a  pity  to  risk  offending  Madame  la  Marquise  by 
approaching  even  the  gate  of  the  obnoxious  chateau.  Fare¬ 
well,  monsieur.” 

She  cantered  sharply  up  the  hill,  the  warm  blood  mantling 
her  cheeks  to  a  lovely  crimson  and  a  gleam  of  Irish  firo 
glancing  in  the  blue  lightning  of  her  eye. 

Antonio  gazed  after  her  wistfully,  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  followed  at  full  speed;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  recover 
the  footing  he  had  lost.  Instead  of  cordiality  he  found 
civility;  i»stead  of  laughter  and  pleasant  chat,  silence  or 
formal  phrases  of  politeness;  and  as  the  freezing  cloud  fell 
between  them  lower  and  lower,  a  strange  tightness  of  the 
heart  seized  him,  like  a  sharp  pain  that  takes  away  breath 
and  eyesight. 

They  had  reached  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  great  avenue 
leading  to  the  chateau  when  Eveline  tamed  towards  him  with 
a  grave  parting  bow,  uttering,  however,  not  a  word  as  she 
]>a8sed  on,  her  father  holding  the  gate  open  for  her.  The 
bare  suspicion  that  Antonio  cherished  a  love  for  his  cousin 
shocked  her.  Flirtation  with  a  married  woman  was  a  thing 
too  common  in  France  and  Italy  for  her  to  reject  the  idea  as 
impossible,  but  this  did  not  alter  the  contempt  with  which  her 
honest  Irish?  heart  regarded  it.  So  secretly  she  resolved  to 
make  Antonio's  conduct  now  the  test  of  her  esteem  for  him. 
If  he  refused  to  follow  them  to  the  chateau  she  should  know 
that  Petronilla  Delmonte  held  an  undue  influence  over  him, 
and  she  would  never  again  vex  her  own  heart  with  his 
shadow.  This  thought  made  her  hold  her  head  erect  and 
keep  her  face  averted,  as,  waiting  for  her  father,  she  checked 
her  horse  a  moment  beneath  the  trees.  Antonio,  with  his 
hand  on  the  gatb,  gazed  on  the  beautiful  profile  turned  away 
from  him,  and  felt  he  could  not  part  with  her  thus.  No 
thought  of  the  Delmontes  wag  in  his  mind  as  passing  the 
Rubicon  of  his  fate  he  entered  the  avenue,  letting  the  gate 
swing  slowly  behind  him.  Silently  he  joined  Eveline  and 
rode  by  her  side  beneath  the  heavy  shadow  of  the  summer 
leaves,  but  though  neither  spoke,  each  understood  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  this  act,  and  each  trembled  with  the  tumultuous 
feelings  that  swelled  their  hearts. 

The  countess,  a  pale,  fragile  lady,  was  walking  on  the 
terrace  of  the  old  mansion.  She  came  forward  courteously  to 
greet  them,  while  in  a  moment  her  husband  joined  her,  and 
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Antonio  found  himself  exchanging  kindly  ciTilities  with  both 
before  be  had  time  to  reflect  what  line  of  conduct  he  should 
pursue. 

“Is  it  possible  you  are  the  Signor  da  Belba?”  said  the  lady 
sorrowfnlly.  “  I  did  not  recogrnise  you,  it  is  so  long  since  we 
have  met.  Are  yon  come  in  friendship  ?”  she  added  with  an 
anxious  glance  towards  her  husband. 

Sadly  confused,  Antonio  nevertheless  stammered  out  a 
few  civil  words,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  count  came 
suddenly  to  his  relief. 

“  Yon  are  welcome,  Da  Belba,”  he  said.  “  This  is  not  a 
time  for  private  fends,  and  there  has  never  been  ill-will 
between  your  family  and  mine.  If  your  cousin  marries  my 
kinsman,  and  he  quarrels  with  me  without  cause,  I  see  no 
reason  why  that  should  set  enmity  between  you  and  me. 
Your  father  and  I  were  friends — I  will  be  yours  if  you  will” 

He  spoke  so  frankly,  be  held  out  his  hand  so  cordially,  that 
Antonio  felt  be  could  not  churlishly  refuse  it.  He  had  no 
right  to  seek  a  quarrel  with  a  man  at  his  own  door,  having 
ridden  voluntarily  thither  unasked,  so  he  took  the  proffered 
band,  and,  unconscious  of  the  look  that  passed  between  the 
colonel  and  the  count,  he  stepped  as  a  friend  across  the 
threshold  of  his  cousin's  deadliest  enemy. 

“  He  is  gained  now  to  our  cause,”  said  the  count  softly. 

An  assertion  to  which  the  colonel  answered  by  a  congra¬ 
tulatory  nod,  being  in  utter  ignorance  that  in  gaining  England 
a  friend  he  had  most  likely  lost  a  daughter. 

“  Having  once  found  your  way  to  our  poor  chateau.  Signor 
Antonio,”  said  the  pale  Countess  Bianca  when  after  a  slight 
refection  her  two  male  guests  rose  to  depart,  “you  will,  I 
trust,  come  to  see  us  again.  The  Signorina  Macneil  and  I 
look  to  you  to  bring  us  news  from  Ajaccio.” 

Eveline  did  not  venture  to  second  this  invitation  in  words, 
but  as  she  held  out  her  hand  in  that  frank,  cordial,  English 
fashion  which  so  astonishes  the  continental  world,  her  eyes  said 
plainly,  “Will  you  come?”  And  in  taking  those  slender 
fingers  in  his,  Antonio  felt  he  was  making  a  promise  to  be  a 
visitor  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Sahiani.  As  he  relinquished 
the  little  hand  whose  touch  made  him  powerless,  a  momen¬ 
tary  thought  of  his  cousin  in  her  pale,  steadfast  beauty  struck 
him  like  a  sharp  reproach,  but  he  flung  it  off  hastily,  com¬ 
forting  himself  with  the  idea  that  be  would  see  her  on  the 
morrow,  and  by  a  soothing  explanation  mollify  any  anger  she 
might  feel  at  his  conduct. 

On  his  ride  home  he  no  longer  questioned  himself  if  he 
loved  Eveline.  His  question  now  was  how  he  should  tell  her 
of  his  love,  and  how  win  her  consent  and  her  father’s  Yet 
still  the  remembrance  of  his  cousin  struck  coldly  at  his  heart, 
and  in  spite  of  all  the  arguments  by  which  Be  strove  to 
reassure  himself,  there  ever  remained  a  lurking  something 
which  told  him  he  had  this  day  struck  a  deadly  blow  at  her 
peace.  In  vain  he  tried  to  analyse  and  understand  this 
strange  fancy ;  it  eluded  the  grasp  of  all  logic,  yet  remained 
fixed  in  his  mind  like  a  superstition  in  which  there  is  no 
reason.  Looking  back  on  the  past,  he  saw  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with.  True,  he  had  once  loved  Petronilla, 
but  so  boyishly,  so  timidly,  so  hopelessly  1  No  word  of  love 
had  ever  passed  his  lips,  never  bad  he  offended  her  sisterly 
affection  by  a  selfish  complaint,  and  a  year  or  two  after  her 
marriage  there  was  nothing  left  of  this  boyish  passion  save  a 
morbid  fancy  that  in  the  tears  and  childish  pain  of  his 
disappointment  he  had  quenched  all  power  of  love  in  his 
heart  He  knew  better  now,  and  his  cheek  flushed  with  joy 
as  the  face  of  Eveline  flashed  before  his  dreaming  eyes. 

“  How  thankful  I  am  Petronilla  never  loved  me !”  he  said  to 
himself. 

Then  he  fell  to  musing  on  the  first  years  of  his  cousin’s 
I  marrisge,  when  the  affection  which  she  showed  to  her 


husband — ^never  seeking  in  her  wifely  devotion  to  bide  it  or 
heeding  the  pain  of  her  boy-cousin — had  taught  him  to 
esteem  her  the  more,  while  it  ruthlessly  plucked  up  by  the 
roots  the  weak,  silly  love — ^he  felt  it  to  bo  that  now — which 
be  had  nursed.  Hence  it  was  that  they  had  grown  to  be  like 
brother  and  sister,  and  as  he  remembered  tenderly  their  long- 
tried  affection  he  felt  all  a  brother’s  pride  in  the  spotless 
honour  and  virtue  that  crowned  her  like  a  golden  aureole.  j 

“  I  will  give  her  all  my  confidence  to-morrow,”  he  said  to  | 
himself.  “I  will  tell  her  that  I  love  Eveline.  She  will 
advise  me  how  to  act — she  will  help  me  to  gain  this  great 
happiness.” 

“  Do  you  know  yon  have  been  a  most  silent  companion, 
Antonio  ?”  said  the  colonel  as  he  shook  hands  kindly  with  his 
young  friend  at  the  gate  of  the  citadel. 

Late  that  evening,  after  a  long  stroll  by  the  seaside, 
Antonio  was  startled  on  entering  his  room  to  see  the  figure  of 
a  woman  seated  by  the  window.  He  paused  at  the  door  a 
moment,  unwilling  to  enter  till  the  stranger  had  spoken,  but 
she  remained  silent,  thus  forcing  him  to  come  forward.  As 
he  approached  her  the  figure  rose  and  turned  towards  him  the 
pale,  earnest  face  of  the  Marchesa  Delmonte. 

“  Petronilla !”  be  exclaimed  in  astonishment,  “  has  anything 
happened  ? — have  yon  heard  from  Delmonte? — is  he  well  ?” 

“  My  husband  is  well,”  answered  Petronilla  in  a  sad,  low 
voice  ;  “  he  will  be  home  to-morrow.” 

“  Then  why  are  yon  here  ?”  asked  the  amazed  Antonio ; 

“  are  you  ill  yourself  ?” 

“  I  am  well,”  she  said ;  but  her  tone  was  so  feeble,  so  full 
of  lassitude,  that  Antonio  came  towards  her  hurriedly. 

“lam  sure  yon  are  ill !”  he  exclaimed.  “Let  me  take  you 
home ;  old  Emestina  shall  go  with  us  if  you  like.  I  know, 
Petronilla,  that  we  are  brother  and  sister,  yet  to  the  world 
we  are  only  cousins,  and  yon  should  not  be  here — so  late,  too.” 

“  What  does  it  matter  ?"  she  answered.  “  You  speak  truly ; 
we  are  brother  and  sister.” 

She  turned  her  face  away  from  him  for  a  moment,  and 
then,  throwing  back  her  hood,  showed  it  to  him  ghastly  pale 
in  the  clear  moonlight. 

“  You  ask  why  I  am  here,  Antonio.  I  answer  yon  that 
Giuseppe  comes  home  to-morrow.” 

“Well,  and  what  then?"  cried  her  perplexed  cousin. 

“  Then  I  am  come  to  say  farewell  to  my  brother,  for  after 
this  evening  I  shall  never  again  speak  to  him  on  earth.” 

“Petronilla!”  cried  Antonio  in  a  trembling  voice,  “you 
cannot  know  what  yon  are  saying !” 

“  I  know  too  well,”  she  answered  sadly.  “  Two  hours  ago 
I  would  not  believe  that  Antonio  could  forsake  his  sister  for 
ever,  merely  to  look  a  few  moments  longer  on  the  fair  face  of 
a  stranger,  but  belief  is  forced  on  me  now.” 

She  unfolded  a  letter  which  lay  crushed  within  her  clenched 
hand,  and  by  the  full  radiance  of  the  Southern  moon  read 
aloud : — 

“  Madame, — Your  messenger  has  just  arrived.  The  report 
which  has  reached  you  is  correct :  my  husband  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  charming  kinsman  to-day  with 
the  English  colonel  and  bis  daughter.  It  is  also  true  that  be 
has  promised  to  visit  us  again. 

“  We  are  patriots,  madame,  and  we  welcome  with  joy  every 
friend  who  joins  our  country’s  cause,  even  when  he  steps 
from  the  ranks  of  our  enemies.  Make  no  apology  for  your 
question;  I  am  happy  to  he  able  to  oblige  the  Signor  da 
Belba’s  cousin,  kept  apart  as  we  are  by  the  enmity  of  our 
husbands.  I  had  never  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of  doing 
the  Marchesa  Delmonte  a  favour. 

“  Accept,  madame,  the  assurance  of  my  distinguished  senti¬ 
ments. 

“Bianca  Sybilla  Delmonte  db  Sabianl” 
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Antonio’s  cheek  torned  pale  as  he  listened  to  this  cuttingly 
ciril  letter,  yet  he  put  a  brave  face  on  the  matter. 

“  And  why  should  this  separate  us  ?”  he  asked  haughtily. 

“I  would  not  believe  it,”  answered  Petronilla  dreamily, 
“when  that  insolent  Englishman  told  me  where  you  bad 
been,  so  I  demeaned  myself — I  lowered  my  pride  in  the  dust 
— to  write  to  that  low-bom  woman  the  Countess  Bianca ;  and 
the  moment  my  messenger  returned  with  this” — she  tore  the 
letter  to  shreds  as  she  sjrake — “I  came  hither  to  bid  you 
fareweU.” 

“  But  why  farewell  ?”  persisted  Antonio  angrily. 

“Giuseppe  comes  home  to-morrow,”  repeated  Petronilla. 
Then  seizing  Antonio  by  the  arm,  while  her  large  eyes 
dilated  with  some  horrible  fear  which  made  her  frame 
shrink  and  shiver,  she  added,  in  a  clear,  thrilling  whisper — 
“  You  do  not  know,  Antonio,  how  well  my  husband  can  hate. 
He  will  never  let  me  see  you  again.” 

Antonio  bad  thought,  on  seeing  his  cousin,  that  he  could 
explain  bis  visit  to  the  chateau ;  that  he  could  make  her 
understand  how  it  happened,  and  how  impossible  it  was  that 
he  could  act  differently;  but  he  found  now  there  was  no 
explanation  to  give,  he  had  literally  entered  the  gate  without 
a  single  voice  saying  “  Come !”  He  remained  silent,  in  deep 
pain  and  vexation. 

“  Antonio,”  said  Petronilla  in  desolate  accents,  “  I  under¬ 
stand  it  all.  You  love  this  English  girl ;  and  her  father  is  so 
anxious  to  gain  friends  for  his  country  that  he  wiU  give  her 
to  you  when  you  ask  him.  May  God  bless  you  and  make 
you  happy  in  this  strange  union !  but  think  sometimes  of 
your  forsaken  sister  Petronilla." 

She  gathered  the  folds  of  her  cloak  about  her  and  would 
have  risen,  but  Antonio  broke  forth  vehemently — 

“And  do  yon  suppose  I  shall  let  Delmonte  separate  us 
thus  ?  I  will  tell  him  to-morrow  of  this  unintentional  visit 
of  mine  to  Sabiani ;  not  that  he  has  any  right  to  dictate  to 
me  where  I  shall  visit,  but  for  your  sake  I  shall  not  go  again. 
Eveline  will  return  in  a  few  days ;  I  will  wait  to  see  her  till 
then ;  so  take  courage,  Petronilla !  we  shall  always  be,  as  we 
are  now,  dear  friends.  Giuseppe  will  listen  to  reason.” 

His  cousin  did  not  hoed  these  words,  whose  mistaken  hope 
she  knew  too  well. 

“  Promise  mo,”  she  said,  “  that,  happen  what  may,  you  will 
never  believe  me  to  bo  your  enemy.” 

“You,  Petronilla,  my  enemy  !”  exclaimed  Antonio.  “How 
can  you  deem  it  possible  I  should  ever  think  so?” 

“  Nevertheless,  promise  me,”  stud  the  unhappy  woman, 
clinging  to  his  arm  with  a  despairing  grasp,  “  that  even  if 
murder  comes  between  ns  you  will  still  feel  that  I  am  your 
friend  and  true  cousin.” 

“My  poor  Petronilla,"  said  Antonio,  bending  over  her 
kindly,  “  you  are  mad  with  grief ;  you  know  not  what  you 
are  saying ;  but  I  promise  you  with  all  my  heart.” 

“  No,  no ;  say  what  I  said ;  repeat  the  words  after  me.  You 
do  not  know  Giuseppe — no  one  knows  him  but  me.” 

She  was  so  agitated,  she  seemed  so  forlorn  and  sorrow- 
stricken,  that,  to  quiet  her,  Antonio  repeated  the  promise  as 
she  had  worded  it.  The  moment  he  had  spoken  she  stooped 
suddenly  and  kissed  him. 

“  Farewell,  Antonio  1"  she  said  in  a  broken  voice,  while  her 
tears  fell  on  his  face.  “  Never,  never  again  while  we  live 
shall  kiss  of  mine  touch  your  brow — never  again  shall  we 
hear  each  other's  voices  in  kindness !  O  God !  it  is  too  much 
— give  me  air  or  I  shall  die !” 

She  dashed  open  the  large  Italian  window  as  she  spoke, 
and  sprang  out  into  the  garden. 

“  Do  not  follow  me,  Antonio,”  she  said  softly ;  “  it  is  better 
for  me  to  be  alone.  Remember,  we  are  brother  and  sister  till 
death.  Farewell,  farewell !” 


In  a  moment  she  was  lost  to  view  among  the  trees,  leaving 
her  cousin  bewildered,  sorrowful,  and  unbelieving. 


CHAPTER  HL 

Antonio  and  the  marquis  met  the  next  day,  after  the 
hour  of  siesta ;  what  passed  between  them  none  knew ; 
but  before  the  evening  of  the  morrow  it  was  hinted  abroad 
all  through  Ajaccio  and  its  neighbourhood  that  Antonio, 
sorely  wounded  in  a  duel,  lay  in  his  own  house  in  grievous 
Buftering  and  danger. 

An  orphan  almost  from  his  birth,  the  Marchess  Delmonte 
and  her  mother  were  his  nearest  relatives ;  these  came  not 
to  bis  bedside ;  and  the  English  colonel,  who  bad  been  his 
second,  frightened  at  the  young  man’s  forlorn  position,  and 
in  his  secret  heart  taking  old  Emestina  the  housekeeper  for 
a  witch,  sent  ofiF  a  man  on  horseback  to  the  Count  de  Sabiani 
with  a  letter  imploring  his  aid  and  counsel. 

“Bianca,”  said  the  count,  with  a  furtive  smile  playing 
round  his  lips,  “  my  kinsman  Delmonte  flings  the  young  An¬ 
tonio  da  Belba  from  bis  house  and  from  his  heart ;  we  must 
take  him  to  ours.” 

If  there  is  one  thing  a  Corsican  can  do  well,  even  in  these 
degenerate  times,  it  is  hate ;  bnt  in  the  days  of  our  story  a 
vendetta  was  like  a  rattlesnake — deadly. 

Two  honrs  after  the  receipt  of  the  colonel’s  letter,  tho  pale, 
quiet  Bianca  was  seated  by  Antonio’s  bedside,  while  Eveline 
stood  weeping  silently  with  her  face  hidden  on  her  father's 
shoulder. 

And  Petronilla  ?  No,  I  cannot  enter  yet  into  the  secrets 
of  the  Marquis  Delmonte’s  household.  This  is  a  true  story, 
and  truth  is  a  terrible  thing  to  tell.  It  is  a  fearful  fact  that 
things  are  done  every  day  by  the  vile,  the  cruel,  tho  heart¬ 
less,  not  too  bad  for  them  to  do,  not  too  bad  for  their  victims 
to  suffer,  but  too  bad  for  pen  to  touch  on  or  sketch  even  in 
the  faintest  of  word-pictures. 

Now  let  us  sweep  all  this  scene  away,  and  raise  the  curtain 
on  our  actors  two  years  after  tho  duel. 

They  were  married,  Eveline  and  Antonio — you  have  guessed 
that — and  there  is  peace  in  the  island  once  more.  England 
has  given  up  all  claim  to  Corsica,  France  rules  supreme,  the 
tricolour  floats  from  tower  and  ship,  and  Paoli  is  an  exile 
destined  to  die  on  English  soil,  and  find  a  grave  among  British 
heroes  in  the  old  Abbey. 

Tho  colonel,  with  a  sorrowful  heart,  has  left  bis  beautiful 
daughter  in  the  strange  land,  and  has  returned  childless  and 
alone  to  his  duty  with  his  regiment.  But  there  is  no  sadness 
in  Antonio’s  house,  none  in  Eveline’s  heart,  for  a  son  is  just 
bom  unto  them,  and  they  look  down  on  the  smiling  faco  of 
the  infant,  and  find  no  place  in  their  joy  for  a  wistful  thought 
of  the  absent  and  lonely  man.  Thus  ever  in  this  world  do 
tho  young  displace  the  old — thus  ever,  in  the  full  tide  of 
frosh  life,  do  they  die  out  of  memory,  and  lie  neglected  like 
wrecks  of  time  till  the  great  wavo  of  death  sweep  them  into 
eternity.  It  is  the  cruel  and  inexorable  law  of  Nature  to 
cherish  the  young  and  cast  the  aged  carelessly  away,  even  as 
the  gardener  plucks  up  ruthlessly  the  withered  flowers  of 
winter  to  plant  in  the  fresh  slips  of  spring.  So  we  will  not 
be  hard  on  this  young  couple  in  their  early  joy,  or  deem  them 
selfish  if  for  awhile  the  forsaken  widower  is  forgotten. 

Save  in  the  street,  to  pass  hurriedly  by  without  greeting, 
Antonio  and  his  cousin  had  never  met  since  the  evening  she 
came  to  his  house  and  bade  him  farewell.  In  a  few  days, 
when  his  new  delight  in  his  son  had  become  a  common  house¬ 
hold  joy,  and  the  yearning  affection  of  parental  love  had 
begun  to  twine  tightly  around  bis  heart,  he  felt  a  natural 
longing  that  she  should  partake  of  his  happiness,  and  he  held 
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many  a  long  convenation  with  Eraline  on  the  poasibility  of 
effecting  a  reconciliation  between  himself  and  the  Dolmontea. 

“  I  would  forgive  Giuseppe  my  wound  with  all  my  heart,” 
he  said,  “  if  he  would  only  let  us  be  friends  with  my  cousin. 
Poor  Petronilla !  She  would  love  this  little  one,  Eveline,  as 
if  he  were  her  own.” 

“  You  are  mistaken,”  answered  Eveline  earnestly ;  “  depend 
on  it  she  has  no  wish  either  to  see  or  to  love  my  child.  You 
forget  that  she  does  not  like  me.” 

Antonio  had  only  thought  of  his  son  as  his,  and  he  fancied 
that  all  that  was  his  must  be  dear  to  Petronilla;  for  this 
reason  he  could  not  believe  that  she  disliked  his  wife. 

“She  does  not  know  you,  Eveline,”  he  replied;  “if  she  did, 
you  would  soon  be  to  her  as  a  sister.” 

Eveline  had  her  own  ideas  on  this  subject,  but,  unwilling 
to  continue  the  argument,  she  only  shook  her  head  in  answer, 
and  she  made  no  objection  when  her  husband  proposed  to 
write  a  letter  to  his  aunt,  Petronilla's  mother,  begging  her  to 
grant  him  a  return  of  her  affection,  and  entreating  her  to 
crown  his  happiness  by  becoming  godmother  to  his  little  son. 

This  letter  was  duly  written  and  sent,  and  for  two  days 
Antonio  awaited  the  answer  with  g^eat  anxiety.  It  was 
brought  by  the  Marquis  Delmonte’s  servant,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see,  though  the  writing  was  Madame  da  Belba’s,  the  words 
were  his.  They  were  a  cold,  cutting  refusal,  couched  in  one 
short  sentence  full  of  hatred  and  sarcasm. 

“I  have  brought  this  on  myself,”  said  Antonio  as  he 
crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand,  “and  even  if  I  had  not  I 
could  not  resent  it,  as  it  comes  from  my  aunt.” 

So  the  young  man  turned  sorrowfully  away  from  all  thought 
of  reconciliation,  and,  forsaken  thus  by  his  nearest  of  kin,  it 
was  natural  he  should  the  more  firmly  concentrate  his  affec¬ 
tion  on  his  wife  and  child. 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“  SHALL  I,  WA8TITO  IN  DK8PA1K?’ 

T  is  a  long  while  ago,  and,  as  a  sagacious  author  has 
remarked,  “I  was  a  younger  man  than  I  am  now.” 
Of  all  the  days  in  the  year  it  was  on  April  one  when  she 
said  she  would  not  have  me.  Flatly  she  refused  the  offer  of 
a  gentleman’s  heart,  hand,  and  home ;  formally  stated  that 
she  could  not  “reciprocate”  my  affection,  and  that  she  “re¬ 
mained,”  as  she  has  remained  to  this  hour,  Alice  Domino. 
Of  course  that  is  not  her  proper  name.  I  am  still  a  gentle¬ 
man  ;  I  would  mention  no  names,  and  betray  no  secrets ;  even 
when  she  went  and  told  all  her  friends  about  it,  and  carried 
metaphorically  my  fiaxen  scalp  round  to  tea-parties  as  a 
trophy  of  her  prowess — even  when  she  took  the  pains  to 
meet  mutual  acquaintances,  and  let  them  know  why  we  two 
were  not  seen  so  much  together  as  we  had  been — even  when 
my  truest  and  sincerest  friend,  my  sworn  brother,  kindly 
came  to  talk  it  over  with  me,  to  let  me  know  that  he  had 
seen  her,  that  she  had  said  to  him  this  and  that  and  the 
other — even  then,  when  I  would  like  to  have  dipped  his  head 
in  the  punch,  and  kept  it  there  till  he  was  smothered,  d  la 
Clarence  and  the  Malmsey  butt,  or  to  have  branded  his 
smirking  face  with  the  lighted  end  of  his  own  full-flavoured 
regalia— even  then,  I  say,  I  breathed  no  syllable  to  her  dis¬ 
paragement  I  was  the  soul  of  honour.  I  had  my  own 
opinion,  but  I  never  mentioned  it;  I  allowed  my  sworn 
brother  to  empty  my  bowl  and  my  bottle,  to  stench  my  room 
with  smoke,  and  leave  me  the  most  miserable  man  alive. 
But  I  would  not  complain.  I  let  him  out  of  my  chambers  at 
half-past  three  in  the  morning ;  I  lighted  him  down  the  stair¬ 
case  ;  I  saw  him  get  into  a  Hansom,  and  1  knew  what  his  smirk 
meant — “Poor  devil!  what  a  fool  he  has  made  of  himself!” 


I  never  railed  at  her.  I  never  implored  her  after  her 
final  answer.  I  did  nothing.  I  wrote  a  studiously  polite 
letter ;  indeed,  without  vanity,  I  may  say  that  it  was  a  mas¬ 
terpiece.  Not  flippant,  nor  extravagant,  nor  passionate ;  but 
cool — delightfully  cool — still  devoted,  but  hopelessly,  chival¬ 
rously  bowing  to  her  decision,  promising  never  to  molest  her 
more.  I  very  much  regret  that  I  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  the 
letter.  It  was  really  good. 

Well,  Aliee  is  still  single ;  and  she  is  not  so  young  as  she  was ! 

And  then  as  to  my  sworn  brother,  my  bosom  friend.  I 
never  told  him  that  the  wounds  he  inflicted  in  my  hours  of 
grief,  never  reminded  him  that  his  rich  fimd  of  humour,  his 
clever  peppering  of  the  grill,  with  me  on  the  gridiron,  were 
not  forgotten.  He  had  his  sport ;  but  he  has  not,  I  suspect, 
escaped  scot-free  himself.  Have  not  I  heard  the  story  of  his 
woes  ?  has  he  not,  writhing  in  amatory  anguish  worse  than 
ten  thousand  toothaches,  told  his  grief  ? 

“O  my  cousin,  shallow-hearted!  O  my  Amy,  mine  no  more  t 

0  the  dreary,  dreary  moorland !  O  the  barren,  barren  shore !'' 

Have  I  twitted  him  with  the  memory  of  how  he  spoke,  and 
smoked,  and  drank,  and  chaffed,  and  laughed  when  she  refused 
me?  No,  on  my  honour,  not  a  word.  Does  he  appreciate 
my  forbearance  ?  Who  shall  say  ? 

A  love  story!  Was  not  the  Times  critic  complaining  the 
other  day  about  there  being  so  much  love  in  every  novel? 
Now,  look  yon,  is  there  not  a  love  story  in  every  life  ?— «n 
epoch  when 

“  Love  took  up  the  glass  of  Time,  and  turn’d  it  in  his  glowing 
hands; 

Every  moment  lightiy  shaken,  ran  itself  in  golden  sands. 

Love  took  op  the  harp  of  Life,  and  smote  on  ail  the  chorda 
with  might; 

Smote  the  chord  of  Self,  that,  trembling,  pass'd  in  muslo  out 
of  sight.” 

“I  love  thee,  I  love  thee,  ’tis  all  that  I  can  say.”  Giles 
Scrogg;ins  courted  Molly  Brown.  Amor  omnibus  idem.  “True 
love,”  says  Dante,  “  permits  no  loved  one  not  to  love.”  Amor 
tussisque  non  celantur.  When  the  lady  tried  to  conceal  her  love 
— love  that,  “like  a  worm  i’  the  bud,  fed  on  her  damask 
cheek,”  yon  know  what  came  of  it.  Better,  far  better,  to 
have  coughed  than  choked. 

“  She  turn'd,  she  paused. 

She  stoop’d,  and  with  a  great  shock  of  the  heart 
Our  mouths  met." 

That  was  sensible.  And  yet  what  a  large  amount  of  at¬ 
tempted  concealment  there  is  on  both  sides  when  Cupid  has 
shot  his  dart !  You  two  hold  your  hands  as  closely  as 
dowagers  over  the  green  cloth  of  the  card-table.  Now,  why 
is  this  ?  Maggie  was  in  love  with  Duncan  all  the  time  she 
“  coost  her  head  fu’  heigh ;”  and  unquestionably  Duncan  was 
in  love  with  Maggie  when 

“ '  Shall  I,  like  a  fool,'  quoth  he, 

‘For  a  haughty  hizzie  die  ? 

She  may  go  to— France— for  me.'  ” 

They  were  playing  at  being  angry  with  one  another.  Perhaps 
they  could  not  help  it  Perhaps,  as  Dr.  Watts  has  remarked 
of  the  combative  habits  of  ferocious  animals,  “it  was  their 
nature  to.”  This  is,  on  mature  reflection,  the  view  I  should 
take  of  the  subject.  Is  it  not  Gay  who  says  “  in  love  we  are 
all  fools  alike?”  and  has  not  a  scholarly  and  gentlemanly 
humorist,  the  music  of  whose  voice  has  scarcely  ceased  to 
vibrate,  shown  ns  that  it  is  best  to  love  wisely,  no  doubt ;  but 
to  love  foolishly  is  better  than  not  to  love  at  all. 

Ah  me !  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  love — I  know  what  it  is 
to  be  crossed  in  love.  0  the  bitter  pang !  0  the  heavy  load ! 
0  the  agony  of  torment  that  had  to  be  borne  with  a  smiling 
face!  I  have  seen  some  men  go  through  such  an  ordeal 
without  wincing.  I  have  heard  of  a  man  being  broiled  alive, 
and  saying,  when  completely  brown  on  one  side,  “  Turn  me !” 
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I  ■honld  not  myself  be  capable  of  either  piece  of  stoicism.  I 
have  read  the  book  on  the  Power  of  the  Mind  over  the  Body, 
but  the  heart  rises  superior  to  both. 

Young  Pettigrew  fell  in  love— or  said  he  did.  He  was  seen 
with  Laura  very  often  indeed ;  he  spoke  of  Laura  as  “  Laurie 
he  gave  everbody  to  understand  that  it  was  settled;  but  when 
he  asked  her  she  refused.  I  had  not  forgotten  Alice’s  letter 
to  myself.  I  sympathised ;  I  thought  I  would  call  on  Petti¬ 
grew — not  to  say  much,  but  to  give  him  a  little,  just  a  little, 
consolation.  I  went  up  to  his  chambers ;  they  were  on  the 
top  story — he  said  he  liked  to  be  high  up ;  I  tapped  at  the 
outer  door;  his  voice  responded,  and  I  entered.  The  scene 
which  met  my  gaze  will  never  be  obliterated  from  my 
memory.  He  was  sitting  in  his  morning  costume,  a  smoking- 
cap  on  his  head,  his  toes  thrust  into  well-worn  slippers,  his 
body  posed  on  the  seat  of  an  easy-chair,  his  back  against  one 
arm  of  the  chair,  his  legs  crossed  thrown  over  the  other,  the 
Sporting  Life  on  the  floor,  a  cigar  in  his  lips,  a  bottle  and  a 
glass  beside  him,  correspondence  on  the  table.  He  was  as 
easy,  as  careless,  as  good-humoured  apparently  as  I  had  ever 
seen  him. 

“Well,  old  boy — got  my  note?” 

His  note  contained  the  account  of  his  discomfiture. 

“  Indeed,”  I  said,  “  I  sincerely  regretted  at  the - ” 

“Bosh! — get  out!”  was  his  answer.  “But,  by  Jove!  the 
girl  who  could  throw  me  over  must  have  had  some  go  in  her.” 
“Have  you  no  hope  of  her  relenting?” 

“  Relenting !  Come,  that’s  good.  Thought  you  knew  me 
better.  Relenting — no,  sir ;  the  girl  has  had  her  chance,  and 
lost  it.  She  won’t  be  asked  twice.” 

“  And  you — what  will  you  do  ?” 

He  laughed  a  coarse  laugh,  and  shouted  at  the  height  of 
his  voice — 

“  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 

Die  because  a  woman's  fair  ? 

If  she  love  me,  this  believe 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve ; 

If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 

I  will  scorn  and  let  her  go; 

If  she  be  not  kind  to  me. 

What  care  I  how  fair  she  be?” 

He  positively  roared  out  these  disgraceful  sentiments  in  a 
style  worthy  of  “We’re  all  jolly  dogs;”  and  I’m  inclined  to 
believe  he  meant  what  be  sang,  with  the  esception  of  the 
third  and  fourth  lines.  As  to  wasting  in  despair,  that  I  know 
he  did  not.  Ho  carried  no  secret  sorrow.  He  had  no 
skeleton  in  his  cupboard.  He  played  billiards,  and  wont  to 
the  Opera,  and  made  up  his  book,  and  carried  on  precisely  in 

the  old  way.  It  was  strange  to  me.  When  Alice - 

Well,  it  is  a  long  while  ago— if  I  was  slighted  now,  I  don’t 
think  I  should  waste  much  in  despair.  Even  if  I  did,  I  could 
spare  it — but  then — ah  me  t  it  was  a  terrible  time. 

I  was  remarkably  fond  of  the  society  of  ladies;  I  still 
have  that  partiality.  Supposing  I  dine  with  you,  I  am  not 
for  drawing  my  legs  from  under  your  mahogany  too  early ;  I 
can  stop  and  take  my  share  of  vinous  liquor,  but  it  is  pleasant 
to  me  to  get  into  the  drawing-room  as  soon  as  I  can.  So  it 
always  was.  When  the  Ayrshire  bard  says — 

“  The  happiest  hours  that  e'er  I  spent 
Were  spent  among  the  lasses  0 !" 

he  expresses  my  experience. 

Well,  I  saw  Alice— nice  girl,  very — and  I  chatted  with  her, 
and  she  knew  a  good  deal  and  talked  smartly— not  fast,  yon 
I  know,  nothing  of  that  sort — but  well  up  in  pictures  and 
poetry,  and  not  losing  her  way  at  all  among  the  newest  politics 
or  the  oldest  porcelain.  Well,  I  saw  her  very  often ;  and  the 
oftener  I  saw  her,  the  more  my  heart  went  pit-a-pat.  Do 
yon  Know  the  sensation?  To  be  sure,  I  teas  a  good  deal 
older  than  Alice ;  but  is  love  measured  by  years  ?  I  wrote  to 


her ;  she  wrote  to  me ;  she  wrote  a  pretty  hand,  and  her  style 
was  very  elegant  I  drove  about  with  her,  took  her  here  and 
there,  and  she  was  all  complaisance.  She  seemed  very  happy, 
and  I  was  so  miserable ;  it  was  pleasant  pain — not  only  bear¬ 
able  but  enjoyable  suffering.  What  would  I  not  have  done 
for  that  woman ! 

“  She  was  a  Phantom  of  delight 
When  first  she  gleam’d  upon  my  sight; 

A  lovely  Apparition  sent 
To  be  a  moment's  ornament; 

Her  eyes  as  stars  of  twilight  fair ; 

Like  twilight  too,  her  dusky  hair.” 

Very  good,  Mr.  Wordsworth;  she  was  precisely  what  you 
describe.  How  I  loved  her !  I  sat  up  very  late  thinking  of 
her — I  dreamed  of  her — I  was  never  happy  but  when  I  was 
near  her,  and  then — then  I  was  oppressed  by  an  awful  doubt : 
it  was  not,  will  yon  love  me  then  as  now  ?  nor  will  you  love 
me  now  as  then  ?  but  do  you  love  mo  at  all  ?  Well — well — I 
fear  I  am  garrulous,  and  I  have  told  you  the  end  of  the  story. 

I  wonder  whether  she  ever  regretted  it — whether  she  ever 
sang  like  Landor’s  maiden — 

“  I  loved  him  not;  and  yet  now  he  is  gone 
I  feel  I  am  alone. 

I  check’d  him  while  he  spoke ;  yet  could  he  speak, 

Alas  1 1  would  not  check. 

For  reasons  not  to  love  him  once  I  sought. 

And  wearied  all  my  thought 

To,  vex  myself  and  him - " 

But  then  the  individual  over  whom  Landor's  maiden  lamented 
was  dead,  and  I  am  not.  Never  mind ;  whatever  her  senti¬ 
ments  may  have  been,  mine  never  were  the  sentiments  of 
Pettigrew,  and  I  should  shrink  with  horror  from  giving 
scorn  for  scorn.  Xo ;  I  should  decidedly  prefer  wasting  in 
despair — not  because  the  woman  was  fair,  but  because  I 
loved  her. 

I  suppose  it  is  quite  true  that  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  made  the  fisher’s  net  welter  with  silvery  spoil. 
I  suppose  if  one  young  lady  objects  to  you — scorns  your  suit 
— will  not  accept  your  hand  and  fortune,  “  there’s  a  many  as 
will.”  Still  I  cannot  agree  with  the  sentiment — or  total  want 
of  sentiment — expressed  in  the  familiar  line  on  which  Petti¬ 
grew  and  others  often  dwell — “  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair  ?” 
Now  would  Romeo  ever  have  said  that  even  if  Juliet  Capulet 
had  respectfully  declined  ?  I  trow  not.  I  hold  that  love  is 
not  a  marketable  commodity— the  worth  of  it  is  not  what  it 
will  bring.  If  my  loved  one  will  not  love  me,  still  let  me 
shower  blessings  on  my  loved  one — 

“  He  bid  bis  face  amid  tbe  abodes  of  death ; 

I  waste  for  bim  my  breatb 
Wbo  wasted  bis  for  me:  but  mine  returns. 

And  this  lorn  bosom  bums 
With  stifitng  heat,  heaving  it  up  in  sleep, 

And  waking  me  to  weep 
Tears  that  had  melted  his  soft  heart :  for  years 
Wept  be  as  bitter  tsars. 

•  Merciful  One  I'  such  was  his  latest  prayer, 

‘’These  may  the  never  share!' " 

That  is  precisely  what  I  should  have  done  under  tbe  cir¬ 
cumstances— if  I  could.  When  Alice  sent  me  that  letter  I 
did  not  die;  by  the  same  post  there  came  another  letter, 
which  ought  to  have  contained  one  pound  in  gold,  but  did  not ; 
it  had  been  abstracted.  Thus,  you  observe,  my  sovereign  and 
my  queen  were  lost  to  mo  at  one  delivery.  It  was  very  hard 
— ^I  bore  it  Somebody  has  said,  to  bear  is  to  conquer  our 
fate.  I  am  not  boastful ;  I  will  say  I  made  a  truce  with  Fate. 
Did  not  I  feel  the  loss  of  Alice  ?  Could  I  have  smoked  ? 
Faugh !  the  choicest  tobacco  lost  its  flavour.  Could  I  have 
drunk?  Ay,  hemlock!  But  could  I  have  rattled  on  like 
the  scamp  Pettigrew,  and  made  a  mock  at  my  own  grief? 
Not  1 1  As  soon  lot  me  mock  at  my  own  obsequies,  and  chaff 
my  undertaker  about  his  long-tailed  prancers.  “  That  blind, 
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rMctlly  boy  that  abases  every  one’s  eyes  becaase  his  osm 
are  blind,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  wae  in  love  1” 

O  Alice !  Alice  !  if  I  did  not  waste  in  despair — if,  on  the 
centrary,  my  waist  expanded  and  my  waistcoat  girth  in¬ 
creased,  ’twas  no  fanlt  of  mine.  If  Cressid  had  so  behaved 
to  Troilns  he  might  not  have  died;  if  Jessica  had  floated 
Lorenzo,  I  doubt  whether  that  young  gentleman  covid  have 
retired  to  the  silent  tomb ;  but  I  can  never  believe  that  he 
would  have  sung  the  song  of  Pettigrew.  Says  Lorenzo— 

“  Fair  ladiea,  you  drop  manna  to  the  way  of 
Starvbd  people.” 

Delightful  expression !  VThat  is  there  a  fair  lady  cannot  do 
to  make  a  man  happy  ? — ^yet  what  is  there  she  will  not  some¬ 
times  do  to  make  a  man  miserable  ? 

“  Een  while  I  write,  my  burning  cheeks  are  wet 

Alas  that  the  tom  heart  can  bleed  but  not  forget!  ” 

I  ait  alone  and  think  of  the  old  times — ^not  unappreciative 
of  the  beeswing,  mind  you — and  I  recall  the  past — 

“  I  have  had  playmates,  I  hare  had  companions, 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  joyful  schooldays 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

“  I  have  been  laughing.  I  have  been  carousing. 

Drinking  late,  sitting  late  with  my  bosom  cronies; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces. 

“  I  loved  a  love  once  fairest  among  women ; 

Closed  are  her  doors  on  me,  I  must  not  see  her — 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  familiar  faces.” 

Alice !  Alice !  I  will  never  sing  a  mocking  song  of  thee — 
if— — 

•,*  Here  our  correspondent  somewhat  abruptly  closes  his  MS.  He 
is  evidently  to  a  bad  way.  Better  for  him  to  join,  perhaps,  to  the 
Pettigrew  chorus — to  meet  his  fate — he  met  it  many  a  year  ago — 
with  bravado,  than  sigh  over  it  with  his  age  and  depth  of  waistcoat. 
However,  as  he  remarked  to  the  printer,  “Here's  the  copy,  such 
as  It  is!” 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  MR.  AND  MRS.  SHEPE. 

IN  FIFTEEN  CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER  xm. 

I  ARRIVED  at  Dunkerriue  early  in  the  morning,  after  a 
hazardous  and  disagreeable  voyage.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  long  pier  stood  Mr.  Shepe,  with  beard  and  moustache 
j  half-grown,  and  in  a  costume  perfectly  indescribable  for  its 
absurdity.  He  was  looking  seedy,  ill,  and  wretched,  yet 
nevertheless  was  trying  to  be  extremely  jolly  with  two  or 
I  three  wonderful  individuals  who  seemed  unhappy  in  their 
clothes,  and  who  were,  he  told  me,  English  friends  of  his. 

!  I  stood  shivering  on  the  windy  pier  while  he  introduced 
i  them,  and,  being  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  cold,  could 
,  f^carcely  reply  to  their  officious  politeness. 

“  Do  take  me  home,"  I  whispered  to  Mr.  Shepe,  as  I  clung 
I  to  his  aim. 

I  He  looked  at  me  with  bloodshot  eyes  and  shaking  head, 
that  only  too  plainly  told  how  the  last  six  weeks  had  been 
passed. 

“  My  dear,  if  you’ll  let  my  friend  Mr.  Boltman  take  you  up 
^  to  the  hotel,  FU  go  down  to  the  Custom  House  and  get  your 
I  things  through.” 

I  He  strolled  off  as  he  spoke,  with  two  of  the  creatures  whose 
,  clotlies  seemed  to  sit  so  uncomfortably  on  their  minds,  while 
I  the  third  offered  his  arm  to  me.  I  was  ill,  and  trembling 

ifrom  exhaustion,  but  I  walked  on  alone,  and  would  have 
fallen  rather  than  have  touched  that  man’s  arm.  His  bleared 


eyes,  his  red,  loose  lips  hanging  down  as  if  too  big  for  his 
mouth,  his  horrible  assumption  of  sense  and  humanity  when 
both  had  long  been  drowned  in  him  by  flery  drink,  made  me 
think  him  a  lunatic,  or  a  demon  travestying  a  man.  As  he 
persisted  in  following  me  with  a  leer,  and  detestable  pretence 
of  giving  me  comfort  and  help,  my  disgust  lent  me  strength, 
and,  seizing  Jane’s  arm,  I  hurried  on  swiftly. 

“  So  you  really  won’t  let  me  assist  you !”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Boltman;  “and  yet  I  am  sure  yon  must  be  quite  exhausted. 
Permit  me  at  least  to  carry  this  reticule  !" 

I  dropped  it  before  his  hideous  fingers  could  approach  H,  so 
afraid  was  I  that  he  might  touch  me  in  taking  it. 

“You  have  a  most  devoted  husband  in  Mr.  Shepe,"  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Boltman,  as  he  staggered  on  by  my  side  with  a 
gait  not  unlike  a  pig’s.  “  I  suppose,  now,  you  are  not  aware 
that  he  sat  up  the  whole  of  last  night  merely  because  the 
boat  was  expected  in  at  five,  and  his  anxiety  lest  he  should 
not  be  called  in  time  was  so  great  that  he  would  not  think  of 
bed.  This  little  trait  of  affection  excited  my  admiration  so 
much  that  I  said  immediately,  ‘  Shepe,  my  boy,  you  sha’n’t 
pass  through  the  watches  of  the  night  alone.  I  dedicate  my 
sleep  to  friendship.  I’ll  sit  up  with  you — I  will  indeed.’ 
And  my  two  friends — you  saw  them — very  nice  fellows — 
perfect  gentlemen — instantly  said  they’d  sit  up  too ;  and 
they  did.  I  give  you  my  honour  we  all  sat  up,  and  helped  to 
amuse  poor  Shepe  as  we  beat  could.  As  the  morning  drew 
on  I  assure  you  his  anxiety  became  tremendous.  I  never  saw 
such  excitement ;  he  really  wanted  to  knock  mo  down — a 
poor  inoffensive  fellow  like  mo — merely  for  suggesting  that 
the  weather  might  have  frightened  you  into  remaining  in 
England  a  few  days  longer.  He  had  told  you  to  come,  and 
you  would  come,  that  was  his  argument — an  argument  that 
quite  drove  mo  into  a  comer,  because,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  a  wife’s  devotion  and  a  husband’s  intense  affection 
that  requires  that  wife’s  presence,  weather  or  no  weather,  I 
feel  myself  morally  floored.  In  my  own  homo,  Mrs.  Shepe,  I 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  fascinating  tenderness.  Mrs.  Bok- 
man  is  an  angel,  and  I  am  myself  so  devoted  a  husband  that 
I  know  bow  to  appreciate  these  proofs  of  affection,  and  I  feel 
moved  by  them  in  a  way  leas  happy  men  can  scarcely  under¬ 
stand.  I  said  to  Shepe  last  night,  ‘  Shepe,  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  wife.’  This  morning  allow  me  to  say,  ‘  Mrs. 
Shepe,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  husband.’  You  are  one  of 
those  fortunate  pairs,  exactly  suited  to  each  other,  whose 
similarity  of  heart,  mind,  character  renders  an  attachment 
inevitable  and  perfect  if  they  meet.  This  is  a  happiness  we 
rarely  see,  Mrs.  Shepe.  Excuse  me,  the  thought  affects  me.’’ 

Mr.  Boltman  wiped  his  red  eyes,  and  stared  at  me  very 
hard.  My  loathing  for  his  reptile  flattery  and  falsehood  nearly 
choked  me,  but  as  those  inflammatory  orbs,  round  and  raw, 
and  denuded  of  eyelashes  like  a  skinned  rabbit,  still  fixed 
themselves  on  my  face  in  expectation  of  a  reply,  I  strove  to 
stammer  forth  my  thanks  for  his  good  opinion.  This  set  him 
off  again,  more  fluent  than  ever. 

“  No  one  can  see  you,  Mrs.  Shepe,  without  appreciating  the 
discrimination  and  judgment  that  prompted  Mr.  Shepe  in  his 
choice.  One  sees  so  many  marriages  now-a-days  without 
the  slightest  sympathy  between  the  parties  that  it  is  quite 
refreshing — positively  invigorating,  I  may  say — to  meet  with 
two  people  so  marvellously  fitted  by  nature  to  become  one.  I 
am  charmed,  fascinated  by  the  image  of  beauty  and  fitness 
this  presents  to  me.  Mrs.  Shepe,  I  adore  beauty — moral 
beauty  I  mean,  of  course.  All  my  ideas  of  other  beauty  are 
lost  and  melted  down  in  the  form  of  Mrs.  Boltman.  Permit 
me,  then,  to  say  that  I  admire  you  as  a  part,  the  more 
exquisite  part,  of  Mr.  Shepe,  as  helping  to  form  the  whole, 
the  perfection  of  my  worthy  friend’s  character.  As  the 
crowning  finish  to  that  hearty  good  fellow,  without  which  he 
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would  not  be  complete,  I  admire  yon,  and  I  offer  yon  my 
hand.  Mrs.  Shepe,  let  ns  bo  friends.  I  gire  you  a  proof  of 
my  confidence  at  once :  Shepe  is  clerer — remarkably  clever ; 
be  was  one  too  many  for  ns  last  night— cleaned  ns  out  com¬ 
pletely  at  cards.  And  will  yon  believe  it?  he  first  of  all 
accused  ns  of  cheating  him — this  is  in  confidence— and  shook 
bis  fist  in  my  friends’  faces;  you  saw  them  on  the  pier — 
highly-gentlemanly  fellows — quite  incapable,  yon  understand, 
of  that  sort  of  thing ;  but  we  forgave  him  immediately,  and 
Shepe  shed  tears  over  a  bowl  of  punch  which  he  insisted  on 
ordering,  when  we  all  shook  hands  with  him,  and  said  wo 
would  forget  it.  Ah !  to  know  Shepe  is  to  love  him,  and  to 
know  Mrs.  Shepe  is  to  adore  her.  Don’t  think  Fm  trying  to 
bo  witty  at  the  expense  of  your  name  if  I  express  the  diffe¬ 
rence  in  my  feelings  towards  yon  by  saying  I  like  Mr.  Shepe 
as  I  do  mutton,  but  I  like  Mrs.  Shope  as  I  do  lamb.” 

The  red  eyes  of  Mr.  Boltman  leered  at  me  with  an  odious 
smile,  while  a  cry  rose  in  my  soul  for  the  lost  lover  of  my 
youth  whom  I  should  never  see  again,  for  the  Lather  whom  I 
had  never  seen,  for  any  man,  with  a  man’s  heart  and  hand, 
who  would  deliver  me  from  this  reptile.  I  shrank  and 
shivered  as  he  came  near  mo,  and  when  his  hand  touched 
mine,  my  loathing  so  overcame  me  that  1  burst  into  tears. 

“  Mrs.  Shepe,  you  have  too  much  heart !”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Boltman  in  a  tone  of  triumph.  “Another  proof  of  the 
correctness  of  my  estimate  of  your  character.  You  are  the 
exact  counterpart  of  Shepe ;  you  are  overcome  by  the  offer 
of  my  friendship  just  as  he  was.  At  four  o’clock  this  morning 
I  saw  his  tears  dropping  fast  into  his  mm-pnneh.  I  give  you 
my  honour  I  did.  Mrs.  Shepe,  you  are  trembling;  I  really 
insist  on  your  taking  my  arm.” 

I  dared  not  answer  him — I  could  only  cling  to  Jane  with 
both  hands. 

“  You  had  better  leave  my  mistress  to  me,”  she  said,  bursting 
into  the  conversation  suddenly.  “  Here’s  her  cousin  coming, 
who  is  better  able  to  take  care  of  her  than  a  stranger ;  and  if 
you  go  on  before  and  order  breakfast,  I  think,  sir,  it  would  be 
the  best  thing  you  could  do.” 

“  Where’s  her  cousin  ?’’  cried  Mr.  Boltman,  with  an  eager 
glare  in  his  raw,  red  eyes. 

Jane  pointed  to  a  tall  gentleman  now  advancing  rapidly 
who  had  been  our  fellow-traveller. 

“  Anything  to  oblige.  I’ll  order  breakfast,  certainly,”  cried 
Mr.  Boltman,  making  off  so  fast  that  he  disappeared  round 
the  comer  in  a  moment. 

“  Oh,  Jane !  how  could  you  tell  such  a  story  ?”  I  asked. 

“  It  don’t  matter  what  one  says  to  get  rid  of  a  toad  that 
talks  slime,”  answered  Jane.  “  If  the  other  two  are  like 
him,  master  has  got  into  a  nice  set,  and  the  sooner  we  ore 
out  of  this  place  the  better,  ma’am.” 

“  I  think  BO  too,  but  how  can  I  go  ?”  I  asked  with  a  deep 
sigh. 

“If  7  was  you,  ma’am,  Fd  do  it  this  very  day,”  said  Jane. 

The  gentleman,  who  had  now  reached  us,  accosted  me  with 
great  politeness,  and  with  an  evident  commiseration,  which 
bo  strove  to  hide. 

“  I  thought  your  husband  was  to  meet  you,”  he  said. 

“  Master  is  at  the  Custom  House,  sir,”  interposed  Jane, 
seeing  me  too  faint  to  speak.  “  My  mistress  wished  him  to 
see  to  the  boxes  himself.” 

Ah !  what  stories  we  women  tell,  Mary !  Will  they  bo 
scored  down  to  ns,  or  will  they  help  to  swell  up  the  heavy 
account  on  the  side  of  those  for  whom  we  tell  them  ? 

“  I  think  you  should  have  taken  care  of  yourself  first  and 
your  luggage  afterwards,”  said  the  gentleman.  “Do  yon 
know  you  are  looking  very  ill  ?” 

The  tears  came  to  my  eyes  at  this,  the  first  tone  of  pity  I 
bad  board  for  weeks.  And  I  had  suffered  so  much  in  pain. 


sickness,  and  fatigue  alone,  without  counting  all  that  coarse 
misery  and  humiliation  at  Fleecy  Hall,  that  I  had  become 
weak  as  a  nervous  child ;  I  began  to  tremble  and  cry  as  the 
kind  voice  of  this  stranger  lingered  in  my  ear.  Looking  at 
me  pityingly,  he  beckoned  a  carriage  from  the  stand,  put  me 
and  Jane  inside,  and  had  jumped  on  the  box  before  I  could 
speak  to  thank  him. 

Jane  told  him  the  name  of  the  hotel,  and  we  reached  it  in 
a  few  minutes. 

“I  am  going  on  to  Lille  immediately,”  said  the  gentleman, 
as  he  handed  me  out,  “or  I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  in¬ 
troducing  myself  to  your  husband,  and  telling  him  I  am  glad 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  bringing  a  fellow-traveller 
into  a  haven  after  such  a  rough  passage.” 

He  raised  bis  hat  and  hurried  away.  I  have  never  seen 
him  again,  but  his  kind  face  and  bis  kind  deed  keep  a  place 
in  my  memory  still. 

I  am  tired  of  talking  of  myself,  so  I  will  pass  over  the 
illness  and  suffering  that  followed  quickly  on  my  voyage.  I 
was  worn  out  in  mind  and  body,  and  but  for  my  child’s  sake 
I  could  not  have  rallied.  When,  pale  and  fr^ile,  I  re¬ 
appeared  in  our  little  salon,  Mr.  Boltman  and  his  two  com¬ 
panions  were  in  full  glory.  When  they  did  not  come  to 
dinner  they  dropped  in  at  breakfast  or  supper,  and  altogether 
they  appeared  so  fond  of  Mr.  Shepe  that  they  could  not  leave 
him  for  an  hour.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  introduced  by 
Mr.  Shepe  to  these  two  worthy  friends  of  Mr.  Boltman’s. 
The  elder — an  old  man  with  a  bushy  head  of  grey  hair,  and 
a  flabby  white  face  like  a  lioiled  bulldog’s,  so  soaked  was  the 
look  it  wore— was  called  Major  Tremens ;  the  younger,  who 
showed  only  the  upper  part  of  a  small  dub  by  courtesy  called 
a  nose,  and  a  pair  of  yellow  eyes  above  a  mat  of  tangled 
whity-brown  hair,  I  only  heard  named  as  the  admiral.  This 
was  in  virtue  of  his  having  possessed  at  some  mythical  period 
a  yacht,  in  which  he  bad  originally  made  bis  appearance  in 
these  waters;  but  at  his  last  trip  the  yacht,  like  Jonah’s 
whale,  had  cast  him  out  alive  on  the  shore,  and  bad  then  dis¬ 
appeared  for  ever. 

There  were  people  who  averred  the  yacht  was  not  his,  and 
never  had  been  bis;  it  belonged,  they  said,  to  the  quiet, 
eccentric  invalid  who  sat  all  day  in  the  cabin  with  a  telescope 
in  the  window,  through  which  be  surveyed  the  towns  and 
countries  in  which  he  would  never  set  his  foot.  I  knew 
nothing  else  about  the  admiral,  except  that  he  always  saw  the 
devil  when  he  was  in  the  dark.  This  singular  gift  made  him 
insist  on  having  four  candles  constantly  lighted — a  luxury 
which,  considering  the  state  of  our  finances,  made  me  very 
uneasy  more  especially  as  I  observed  be  always  bestowed  his 
company  on  us  directly  it  grew  dusk,  which  rendered  him  a 
very  expensive  acquaintance.  I  tried  two  candles  often,  but, 
unfortunately,  when  only  two  were  lighted  he  saw  half  of  the 
devil,  which  was  nearly  as  bad  as  having  no  lights  at  all,  and 
BO  bringing  the  whole  of  that  personage  immediately  into  his 
view.  He  assured  me  of  this  fact  so  often,  and  with  such  a 
glare  of  horror  in  his  yellow  eyes,  that  I  could  not  but  believe 
him. 

Jane  opined  that  the  old  gentleman  and  he  were  first 
cousins,  and  hence  the  reason  of  bis  singular  visionary  gift. 
I  on  my  part  wondered  if  yellow  eyes,  floating  in  strong  drink, 
always  saw  devils. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

^pHERE  was  no  argument  that  Mr.  Shepe  could  use  that 

.1-  would  induce  me  to  receive  Mr.  Boltman’s  amiable 
partner,  or  to  return  the  call  of  that  fascinating  lady,  whoso 
tenderness  and  devotion  were  tho  constant  theme  of  her 
husband’s  eloquence.  Still,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  beholding  her 
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once.  Sho  was  thrashing  Mr.  Boltman  with  all  her  strength, 
and  Jane  was  thrown  into  such  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment  at 
the  sight  that  she  coaid  not  resist  lingering  a  moment  to 
gather  every  delicious  detail  of  the  vision  into  her  memory. 

We  had  been  for  our  usual  early  stroll  on  the  beach  with 
baby,  when  the  high  tide  flooded  our  customary  route,  and 
obliged  us  to  choose  another  for  our  return  home.  Passing 
through  a  narrow  street,  in  which  all  the  foul  odours  of  the 
town  seemed  to  have  found  a  home,  we  saw  a  lean  man, 
drunken  and  dirty,  with  lank  hair — Mr.  Boltman's  curled 
very  tight,  but  those  underdone  eyes  could  never  be  in  any 
other  head  but  bis — knock  timidly  at  a  dingy  door,  which  was 
opened  so  suddenly  that  it  gave  one  the  idea  of  some  one 
lying  in  wait  within. 

“  Mrs.  Boltman !”  whispered  Jane  eagerly,  motioning  with 
her  finger  for  me  to  stand  still  a  moment.  And  then  I  saw  a 
big  woman,  stout  and  slatternly,  make  a  dive  over  the  door¬ 
step  towards  Mr.  Boltman,  and  seizing  his  lank  hair  with  one 
large  hand,  she  doubled  the  other  into  a  fist  and  pommelled 
his  miserable  head  with  a  savageness  that  turned  me  quite 
faint  To  see  the  way  in  which  she  punished  him,  while  he, 
feebly  defending  himself,  blinked  and  bleared  at  her  with  bis 
red  eyes,  and  cried  out,  “  My  love !  my  dear !  don’t  be  so 
violent— pray  don’t !”  and  then  the  contempt  and  strength  with 
which  she  finally  flung  him  far  into  the  passage  and  then 
slammed  the  door,  was  a  sight  that  made  my  flesh  creep. 
Jane,  however,  walked  on  with  a  spring  and  dance  in  her  step 
that  quite  surprised  me. 

“  Now  that  has  done  me  more  good  than  the  sea  air  this 
morning !”  she  said  triumphantly. 

That  evening  we  were  spared  the  infliction  of  Mr.  Bolt- 
man’s  presence,  but  the  next,  with  one  red  eye  in  a  transition 
state,  consisting  of  black  and  green  variations,  he  was  with  us, 
cheerful  and  smiling  as  ever.  As  he  shufiled  his  cards  for 
ecart^  he  was  peculiarly  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  Mrs.  Bolt- 
man’s  virtues,  expatiating  on  this  his  favourite  topic  with  a 
delight  and  gusto  that  filled  me  with  amazement. 

“You  and  I,  Shepe.  are  fortunate  men,’’  he  said.  “The 
world  may  have  proved  hard  to  us,  but  while  fate  leaves  us 
our  wives  we  are  still  rich.” 

“I  don’t  know  about  that,”  observed  Mr.  Shepe  quite 
sharply.  “I  don’t  find  that  Dully  is  the  sort  of  girl  to  keep 
one  from  being  fleeced,  or  to  add  to  one's  purse  either.  I  am 

sure  I  wish  sometimes - ”  But  here  be  stopped,  and  began 

sorting  his  cards  hurriedly. 

“  Now  with  regard  to  financial  matters,”  said  Mr.  Boltman, 
“  I  can  safely  say  my  wife  is  a  sort  of  Rothschild.  I  only 
wish,  Mrs.  Shepe,  the  state  of  your  health  would  permit  yon 
to  make  her  acquaintance.  You  would  find  her  advice  in¬ 
valuable.  I  regret  much  that  you  will  not  allow  her  to  be 
of  service  to  you.” 

“  Thank  yon,”  said  I  coldly,  “  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
make  any  acquaintances  here,  and,  weak  and  ill  as  I  am,  I 
should  prove  very  troublesome  to  Mrs.  Boltman.” 

“  Now  there  you  are  wrong,”  continued  the  odious  man, 
taking  advantage  of  my  husband’s  staring  at  me  to  look  over 
his  cards  quite  coolly ;  “  Mrs.  Boltman  is  the  best  of  nurses, 
and  her  kind  nature  is  never  so  gratified  as  when  tending  the 
sufTering  and  sick.  Yesterday  morning  I  had  the  misfoi'tune 
to  meet  with  an  accident  out  bathing.  I  slipped  my  foot  on 
the  steps  of  the  machine,  and  fell  with  some  force  on  the 
shingle.  You  perceive  I  bear  the  marks  of  my  fall  now. 
Well,  nothing  could  equal  the  attention  of  my  wife.  Would 
you  believe  it,  Shepe  ?  that  admirable  creature  hovered  about 
me  the  whole  day  in  the  most  devoted  manner,  and  lastly, 
finding  me  bent  on  going  out,  she  positively  locked  the  door, 
and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket — give  you  my  honour  she 
did — and  with  the  tears  streaming  down  her  face  she  begged 


me  to  forgive  the  little  stratagem  by  which  sho  prevented 
my  risking  a  life  she  valued  so  dearly.” 

“  It  is  rather  late  to  go  bathing,  is  it  not  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Well,  not  for  me,  Mrs.  Shepe.  I  like  the  sea  better  in  the 
winter  than  the  summer.  Ah,  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
Mrs.  Boltman  yesterday!  her  tender  nursing  and  devotion 
really  made  me  feel  ashamed  of  my  nnworthiness.  She  is 
gentle  as  a  fawn — a  lamb,  a  perfect  lamb,  and  the  wind 
of  this  hard  world  visits  her  too  roughly.  For  her  sake  I 
would  be  a  prince  if  I  could — I  give  you  my  honour  1  would 
—I  who  despise  all  worldly  distinctions.” 

Daring  this  speech  Jane  had  entered  the  room  with  baby, 
and,  taming  towards  Mr.  Boltman,  she  now  very  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  conversation — 

“  I  think,  sir,  I  saw  Mrs.  Boltman  yesterday.  I  hope  she  is 
well,  sir?" 

“Oh,  quite  well,  thank  you,”  returned  Mr.  Boltman  in  a 
tone  of  intense  interest  “  So  you  saw  Mrs.  Boltman  yes¬ 
terday  ?” 

“  Yes,  sir,  and  I  thought  she  might  bo  ill  after  such  violent 
exercise,”  said  Jane. 

“  Exercise !  Ah,  yes,  I  remember  I  the  major  lent  her  n 
horse  yesterday,  and  they  went  out  riding  together.  Mrs. 
Boltman  is  a  fine  woman  on  horseback.  It  is  your  shuffle, 
Shepe,”  said  Mr.  Boltman,  trying  to  hide  his  uneasiness. 

But  Jane  was  not  to  be  stopped,  and,  in  spite  of  my  look  of 
entreaty,  she  went  on  resolutely — 

“  Oh !  she  wasn’t  on  horseback,  sir ;  it  was  about  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  when  I  saw  her.” 

“What  exercise  could  she  be  taking  then  ?”  said  Mr.  Shepo. 
“Was  she  out  for  a  constitutional?” 

“  No,  sir ;  she  was  beating  a  dirty,  drunken  vagabond — 
about  the  dirtiest  I  ever  see,  sir — who  had  just  had  the  im- 
]'>adence  to  knock  at  her  door;  and  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
baby,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  helped  her,  for 
no  doubt  the  fellow  deserved  his  thrashing  right  welL” 

“  Ha !  ha !”  laughed  Mr.  Shepe,  throwing  down  bis  cards, 
and  slapping  his  friend  on  the  back.  “You’ve  got  a  wife 
that  can  hold  her  own— eh,  old  fellow  ?” 

Mr.  Boltman  tamed  green,  and  rolled  his  raw  eye  on  Jane 
in  a  malignant  manner  that  made  me  tremble.  She,  how¬ 
ever,  nothing  daunted,  marched  out  of  the  room  with  a 
triumphant  and  exultant  air. 

I  mention  this  little  conversation,  Mary,  because  it  had  a 
sad  influence  on  my  destiny.  Mr.  Boltman  was  not  a  man 
to  forgive  anything,  and  he  took  a  dislike  to  Jane,  which 
ended  in  her  leaving  me.  When  people  came  abroad,  be 
said,  their  first  duty  should  be  to  get  rid  of  their  English 
servants,  and  take  foreign  ones.  And  he  worried  poor 
Mr.  Shepe  with  this  axiom  till  Jane  saw  her  situation  was 
no  longer  tenable.  In  fact,  we  were  in  bis  power,  and  help¬ 
less.  Mr.  Shepe  was  already  in  his  hands  when  I  arrived, 
and  my  illness,  which  happened  immediately  after  my  arrival, 
prevented  my  carrying  out  my  intention  of  leaving  Dun¬ 
kerque.  1  had  but  just  time  to  get  out  of  the  hotel,  where 
Alexander  was  raining  himself,  and  establish  ourselves  in 
lodgings,  before  my  little  daughter  was  bora.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  now  to  remove  for  some  time,  so  I  nerved  myself  to 
bear  my  fate,  and  by  Jane’s  help  we  did  tolerably  well.  But 
daring  the  time  I  was  in  my  room  Mr.  Shepe  wandered 
about  with  a  courier  he  had  hired — though  why  a  courier, 
when  we  were  not  going  to  travel,  I  can’t  tell — and  this 
man  got  him  into  so  many  scrapes  that,  but  for  Mr.  Bolt- 
man,  he  must  have  gone  to  prison  two  or  three  times  over. 
Firstly,  he  insulted  a  small  innkeeper,  an  ancient  courier, 
whom,  on  his  ill-language  being  interpreted  to  him,  Mr. 
Shepe  immediately  knocked  down.  Mrs.  Conrier  thereupon 
came  to  me  in  a  great  rage  to  complain  of  this  treatment. 
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“  Ho  knocked  down  my  husband — knocked  down  a  man 
that  speaks  five  languages,  think  of  that!”  she  esclaimed. 
“  I’ll  put  him  in  prison,  I  will.” 

Fifty  francs,  however,  compromised  this  matter,  Mr.  Shepe 
the  while  hiding  on  board  the  English  steamer  in  a  groat 
fright,  and  sending  a  smutty  little  boy  with  messages  to  me 
every  half-hour. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  affair  over  than  we  fell  into  another 
scrape.  Mr.  Shepe,  the  major,  and  the  courier  went  out 
shooting,  and  on  their  way  they  met  the  admiral,  who 
immediately  offered  to  join  them,  which  he  did,  taking 
with  him  a  couple  of  degenerated  harriers  of  a  demoralised 
and  melancholy  appearance,  which  he  kept  apparently  as 
vouchers  for  his  respectability,  and  proofs  of  his  ancient  state 
of  glory  in  some  unknown  county  where  ho  had  once  reigned 
supreme. 

Now  it  seemed,  although  the  chasse,  as  the  French  call 
all  field  sport.s,  was  open  for  shooting,  the  chwise  aiix  chiens 
couranis,  or  hunting,  was  closed  in  that  district,  so  Mr.  Shepe 
was  informed  against  for  taking  hounds  out,  and  being  served 
with  a  prociM  verbal,  had  to  appear  before  the  judge.  He 
defended  himself  on  the  plea  that  the  delinquent  hounds 
were  not  his,  and  were  only  taken  by  bis  friend  for  exercise, 
which  was  true,  and  he  declared  he  knew  more  about  dogs 
than  the  whole  French  nation,  and  if  they  were  fools  enough 
to  go  shooting  with  harriers,  he  wasn’t — he  had  kept  hounds 
and  hunters  himself,  and  he  would  not  be  insulted  by  such  an 
accusation. 

The  French  officials  sneered  at  this,  and  inquired  how  it 
was  the  English  who  came  to  France  had  always  been  such 
grand  milords  in  their  own  country,  while  in  this,  apparently, 
they  could  scarcely  pay  their  way,  and  their  establishments 
were  bien  modistes. 

This  so  annoyed  Mr.  Shepe  that,  backed  by  his  friends, 
their  British  spirit,  they  declared,  being  now  on  fire,  he  ap¬ 
pealed  to  a  higher  court  in  a  distant  town,  and  employed  an 
arocat  to  defend  him.  To  this  town  be,  the  courier,  the 
admiral,  the  major,  and  Mr.  Boltman  betook  themselves, 
and  there  Mr.  Shepe  gave  them  all,  including  the  avocat,  a 
splendid  dinner,  in  anticipation  of  their  triumph. 

The  triumph,  however,  never  came.  The  appeal  was  dis¬ 
missed,  so  we  had  to  pay  the  fine,  the  costs,  the  avocats,  and, 
what  was  worse,  the  inn  bill,  which  came  to  more  than  all 
the  rest. 

Those  little  affairs,  and  Mr.  Shape’s  previous  hospitality  to 
his  friends,  so  diminished  his  moans  that  on  my  recovery  1 
found  we  were  in  debt  everywhere.  Now  it  was  that  all  the 
miseries  of  my  changed  position  began  to  press  cruelly  upon 
me,  opening  my  eyes  at  last  to  the  bitter  humiliation  and 
degradation  into  which  we  had  fallen. 

Mr.  Boltman  always  had  money.  How  he  got  it  I  can’t  toll, 
bat  he  always  bad  it,  and  bo  stepped  in  now  to  our  aid,  taking 
our  plate  and  Mr.  Shape’s  I  0  U  as  security  for  the  loivn  he 
advanced.  Hence  you  perceive,  my  dear  Mary,  wo  wore  not 
in  a  position  to  offend  him,  and  when  he  took  a  dislike  to 
Jane  he  soon  drove  her  back  to  England.  She  quitted  me 
with  many  tears,  but,  os  she  said,  she  wasn’t  a  bear  to  be 
baited  and  worrited  by  a  red-eyed  ferret — there  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  go.  I  will  not  touch  on  the  discomfort  her 
departure  caused  me.  I  got  a  Flemish  girl  in  her  place,  who 
was  both  clean  and  dirty,  if  you  can  understand  that,  for,  like 
all  the  Flemings,  she  was  always  rubbing  and  scrubbing, 
while  her  language,  her  manners,  and  habits  wore  at 
variance  with  all  my  English  ideas  of  propriety. 

After  this  Mr.  Boltman  induced  us  to  take  a  cottage  of  his 
a  little  way  out  of  the  town.  There  was  a  marsh  close  by, 
and  the  bouse  was  damp,  and  my  poor  little  baby  soon  fell 
sick.  I  nursed  her  as  well  .os  I  could,  but  I  was  obliged  at 


times  to  attend  to  Mr.  Shepe,  and  when  she  was  in  the  caro  of 
my  rough  Flemish  servant  I  fear  she  fared  but  ill.  One  day 
when  Mr.  Shepe  was  patting  himself  into  a  nervous  fever  by 
writing  letters  to  Mr.  Carver  and  Mr.  Cutaul  in  the  vain  hope 
of  getting  a  little  aid  from  one  and  a  little  justice  from  the 
other,  and  I  was  beating  my  poor  brains  to  dictate  something 
forcible  and  clever  to  him — something  that  should  overwhelm 
them,  you  know,  by  its  strength  and  logic — we  were  obliged 
to  send  the  little  one  from  the  room,  because  we  were  not 
quite  equal  to  writing  in  that  sensible  style  while  she  sat  on 
the  floor  screaming  and  choking  herself  with  all  the  pens  and 
spoiled  sheets  of  paper  that  Mr.  Shepe  threw  away,  for 
naturally  there  were  a  great  many  failures  before  we 
succeeded  in  striking  out  the  forcible  sort  of  letter  we 
required,  and  the  worn  carpet — a  second-hand  from  Mrs. 
Bultman’s  parlour  when  she  put  down  a  new  one — was  strewn 
with  these  first  attempts.  But  when  the  letters  were 
finished  and  sealed  at  lost,  and  Mr.  Shepe,  in  a  violent 
perspiration  and  much  exhausted  and  shaken  in  nerves  by 
this  mental  effort,  had  rammed  them  in  his  hat  and  departed 
for  the  post-office,  I  ran  into  the  kitchen. 

“  Felicie,  where’s  baby  ?”  I  cried. 

It  was  our  washing-day,  and  her  red  arms  were  deep  in  a 
big  tub. 

“  Bourquoi  m’afez-fous  tourmontd  ofec  I’enfant  ?”  she  asked 
in  her  Flemish  French.  ”  Quand  vouz  safez  que  je  me  suis 
miso  a  lafer  ?” 

“Where's  the  child?”  I  reiterated,  looking  round  the 
kitchen. 

But  at  this  instant  a  faint  splashing  in  the  rinsing-tub 
caught  my  eye,  and  in  another  moment  a  little  pair  of  scarlet 
woollen  boots  presented  themselves  to  my  view  sticking  up 
among  the  linen. 

“  Ah,  mon  Dieu !”  cried  Felicie,  “  I  put  her  to  play  by  the 
tub,  and,  la  voilii,  she  is  fall  inside !” 

I  had  the  poor  child  out  in  a  second,  but  she  was  nearly 
drowned,  and  gasping  for  breath. 

“  Justement  comme  un  boisson  sur  I’herbc,”  said  Felicie, 
gaping,  and  smothering  an  idiotic  laugh. 

I  cannot  tell  if  this  accident  injured  the  poor  little  thing, 
but  her  health  failed  rapidly  after  this,  and  at  last,  having 
delayed  long  because  Mr.  Boltman  objected  to  our  wasting 
money  in  physic,  I  sent  for  a  doctor. 

“Ah,  madam,”  he  said  sadly,  “it  is  too  late!  Your  little 
bebd  is  fast  dying.” 

It  was  true.  I  sat  up  with  hor  all  that  night,  while 
Mr.  Shepe  kept  the  fire  in  and  watched  it  continually  in  a 
ruminating  way.  He  did  not  say  much,  and  at  three  in  the 
morning,  when  baby  died,  he  looked  at  her  quietly  after  I  had 
placed  her  on  a  pillow  in  her  little  cradle,  and,  taking  my 
hand,  he  said - 

“For  your  sake  I’m  sorry.  Dully — she  would  have  been  a 
comfort  to  you — but  for  her  it  is  a  happy  thing.  This  is  a 
hard  world,  and  if  she  turned  after  her  father  and  mother  she 
would  not  have  had  much  chance  in  it,  Dully  dear,  so  don’t 
cry.” 

He  put  his  arm  around  mo  and  led  mo  away. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IT  would  be  tedious  to  tell  of  all  the  petty  miseries  that  ate 
at  our  lives,  fretting  away  daily  health  and  spirits.  In 
consequence  of  our  being  obliged  to  make  quarterly,  and  even 
monthly,  payments  to  Mr.  Boltman,  in  order  to  keep  our 
affairs  straight  with  him,  we  were  often  put  to  sad  shifts. 
Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  our  precarious  little  income  passed 
into  his  hands,  and  we  were  glad  when  he  did  not  press  us  too 
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hardly  for  the  rent  of  the  damp  cottage.  I  had  to  do  without 
a  servant  now,  but  a  charwoman  of  a  wild  aspect,  who  seemed 
to  be  always  running  after  her  wits,  came  to  us  in  the 
momiug  and  lighted  the  tires,  after  which  she  betook  herself 
to  the  town  under  the  pretence  of  errands,  but  in  reality,  I 
believe,  to  call  upon  all  her  friends  and  relations.  At  all 
events,  it  appeared  so,  for  she  seldom  returned  till  evening, 
and  then  wilder  than  ever,  with  symptoms  of  having  taken 
strong  refreshments. 

1  saw  no  one,  for  we  were  generally  looked  upon  by  the 
marvellously  genteel,  pretentious,  and  shifty  English  of  the 
place  as  a  very  broken-down  couplo  indeed,  scarcely  respect¬ 
able  or  worthy  of  admittance  into  their  exclusive  and 
fugitive  clan.  Mr.  Shepe's  manners  had  certainly  much 
degenerated,  and  at  the  caf^  when  a  few  glasses  of  Flemish 
beer  had  loosened  his  tongue  and  he  began  to  talk  of  old 
times,  the  waiters  spoke  of  him  as  the  seedy  Englishman  who 
bragged  in  his  drink  and  pretended  he  had  once  been  a 
gentleman.  But  deterioration  of  mind  and  manners  was  no 
wonder  in  that  atmosphere — a  musty,  fusty,  shabby-genteel 
air  charged  with  hate  and  malice  pervaded  everything. 
Venomous  in  tongue,  gossiping  in  nature,  narrow  in  ideas, 
the  English  fugitives  crawled  through  their  monotonous  time, 
snatching  at  scandal  for  a  relief  and  talking  libels  for  a 
consolation — a  sorry  spectacle  to  men  and  angels. 

It  was  about  six  months  after  baby’s  death  when  I  began  to 
notice  that  Mr.  Shepe  looked  shnmk  in  his  clothes,  and  his 
hair  and  beard  seemed  always  untidy  and  too  long.  He 
would  fall  asleep,  too,  in  his  chair  directly  he  sat  down,  and 
many  times  I  foimd  him  slumbering  in  our  damp  garden, 
lying  on  the  bank  near  the  great  stinging-nettle  bed,  his  pipe 
in  his  hand  gone  out,  and  his  face  white  and  haggard.  Then 
the  least  exertion  wearied  him  to  death,  his  gun  rested  in  the 
comer  uncleaned,  and  he  was  obliged  to  hire  a  boy  to  carry 
his  fishing-rod  when  he  strolled  out  by  the  canals,  and  he 
seldom  brought  home  any  fish. 

“  Monsieur  hasn’t  caught  anything,”  said  the  boy,  “  because 
the  fish  wouldn’t  run  up  to  his  hook.  He  never  moved  from 
one  place.” 

Poor  Mr.  Shepe !  He  languished  thus  through  the  whole 
summer,  and  with  a  sick  heart  I  began  to  see  that  his  sorrows 
would  soon  cease  for  ever.  ^Yhen  the  autumn  came  he  could 
no  longer  go  out,  but  sat  shivering  by  the  fire  in  a  stiff  arm¬ 
chair  stuffed  with  knobs. 

“What  do  men  do  when  they  stop  in-doors.  Dully?”  he 
asked  me  wistfully.  “  You  know  1  never  could  stay  in  the 
house  except  when  I  was  asleep.” 

“  I  think  they  read  sometimes,  Alexander,”  I  said. 

“  Well,  ni  try  it,”  he  answered.  So  ho  made  me  unpack 
the  little  box  of  books  which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him,  but  which  had  cover  been  opened  since  he  loft  school. 
The  lock  was  very  rusty,  but  when  I  had  at  last  wrenched  up 
the  cover  I  gave  him  the  nicest-looking  book  1  could  see. 

Ikir.  Shepe  took  it  in  his  weak  hands  and  opened  it,  then  he 
let  it  drop  again,  closing  his  white  fingers  over  it  with  a  frunt 
smile. 

“  Ah,  Dulcy,”  he  said,  “  I’ve  read  this  book  in  Latin,  and 
Greek,  and  English,  and — and  gibberish,  my  dear,  and  I  don’t 
think  I  can  read  it  again.” 

It  slipped  from  his  feeble  bands  as  he  spoke,  and  fell  down 
on  the  little  ragged  hearthrug.  He  looked  at  it  with  a  flush 
coming  over  his  white  face  and  with  something  like  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

“  Let  it  be  there.  Dully,”  he  said,  “  where  I  can  see  it.  It 
reminds  me  of  my  happy  schooldays.” 

I  picked  it  up,  Mary  dear,  when  he  had  fallen  asleep,  and 
then  I  saw  the  book  was  called  IM — Delectus — yes,  that  was  the 
name.  Delectus.  If  I  had  known  it  was  such  an  affecting 


book  I  would  not  have  given  it  to  poor  iMr.  Shepe  on  any 
account. 

Another  day  when  his  relatives,  the  Carvers  and  Shearers, 
bad  refused  our  appeal  for  a  little  help  on  the  plea  that  the 
money-market  was  very  tight,  poor  Mr.  Shepe  .asked  me 
whore  the  money-market  was. 

I  said  I  thought  it  was  somewhere  in  London. 

“I  don’t  know.  Dully,”  ho  answered.  “I've  seen  the  fish- 
market,  and  the  meat-market,  and  the  cattle-markets  there, 
but  I  never  saw  the  money-market.” 

I  suggested  that  perhaps  it  was  kept  locked  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  or  the  Bank,  and  strangers  therefore  never  got 
admitted. 

“Ah,  perhaps  that’s  it.  Dully.  I’ve  been  thinking,  my 
dear,  that  we  have  got  on  badly  in  the  world  because  we 
never  attended  to  business.  I  would  advise  you  to  study  it  a 
little.  Dully ;  I  am  going  away  from  you  soon,  and  I  must  try 
to  make  you  cleverer,  else  what  will  become  of  you  without 
me  f  I  must  teach  you  a  little  business,  my  dear.” 

The  tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I  stooped  and  kissed  him. 

“  I’ll  learn  anything  you  hke,”  I  said ;  “  only  tell  me  how 
to  begin.” 

We  took  the  major’s  advice  upon  this  point,  who,  although 
he  sometimes  nearly  frightened  me  to  death  by  falling  into 
fits,  and  knocking  his  head  dreadfully  against  the  angular 
furniture  in  our  little  parlour,  was  nevertheless  kind  in  bis 
way ;  and  he  advised  me  to  read  the  mercantile  nows  in  the 
Times,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to  the  cottage  every  day  by  a 
greasy  boy  in  wooden  shoes.  Poor  Mr.  Shepe  was  obliged  to 
keep  his  bed  now,  and  I  took  the  papers  to  his  room,  and  read 
them  aloud  to  amuse  him. 

“  I  wish  some  one  had  told  me  bow  to  learn  business  earlier. 
Read  away.  Dully,”  be  said. 

So  I  road  out,  “  Consols  are  very  flat - ” 

“That’s  quite  true.  Dully  dear,”  interrupted  Mr.  Shepe. 
“  I  am  sure  if  they  are  all  as  flat  as  our  consul  here,  they 
must  be  flat  indeed !  I  wonder  what  they  gave  him  his  place 
for  ?’’ 

“  He  plays  the  flute  beautifully,  Alexander,”  I  answered. 

“Well,  perhaps  that’s  what  he  was  made  a  consul  for,” 
said  Mr.  Shepe  thoughtfully.  “  Go  on,  dear.” 

“  Money-market  very  tight :  holders  firm.” 

“  Ah  !  there’s  that  incomprehensible  money-market  again. 
Dully.  Holders !  I  should  think  they  must  be  consuls.  They 
seem  to  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  money,  and  they  hold  it 
firmly  I  know,  for  when  I  went  my  grand  tour  in  the  old 
passport  days,  I  was  always  suing  them  and  fining  them. 
They  get  bought  too,  sometimes,  don’t  they  ?  I  know  Mr. 
Carver  invests  in  consuls.” 

“  Grey  shirtings  low,”  I  continued  reading  from  the  Times. 

“  So  they  are !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Shepe.  “  I  always  said  they 
were  low.  You  know,  Dolly,  I  never  would  wear  any  but 
white.  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  that  business  men  and  I  have 
ideas  in  common.  I  can’t  be  such  a  very  foolish  fellow  after 
all.  Dully.  Go  on,  my  dear.” 

“  Mule  twists  quiet.” 

“  Read  that  again.  Dully,”  said  Mr.  Shepe.  “Yon  must  be 
wrong  there ;  if  a  mule  twists  he  can't  be  quiet,  you  know.” 

Reading  the  phrase  again  did  not  change  the  words,  which 
were  really  as  I  had  said  them. 

“  Ah,  well,”  remarked  poor  Mr.  Shepe,  “  there  the  business 
men  and  I  don’t  agree.  A  beast,  if  be  twists,  isn’t  quiet.  I 
shall  never  make  any  hand  at  business.  Dully,  I  see  that ;  it’s 
too  contradictory  for  me.” 

I  put  away  the  paper,  and  Mr.  Sbepe  and  I  never  puzzled 
our  heads  over  the  mercantile  article  in  the  Times  again. 

It  was  early  spring,  and  thinking  cheerfully  of  the  summer 
time,  when  he  would  surely  get  better,  I  brought  him  a  tmy 
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branch  of  sycamore  buds  half  opened, 
pillow. 

“  Is  this  for  me,  Dolly  ?”  he  said,  looking  at  it,  and  passing 
his  thin  lingers  over  the  tender  green  of  the  young  loaf. 

“  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  it,” said  I,  smilii^g ;  “and 
by  tbe  time  you  get  out,  Alexander,  the  trees  will  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  all  in  full  leaf ;  and  oven  our  garden  will  be  quite  bright.” 

Mr.  Shepe  gazed  at  me  for  a  moment,  a  strange,  sad 
dreaminess  in  his  eyes. 

“  Never  again.  Dully,”  he  said  softly.  Then  he  turned  his 
head  away  on  the  pillow,  and  tried  to  hide  from  me  the  tears 
that  slowly  welled  over  his  thin  cheeks.  My  heart  was  full 
even  to  breaking,  and  I  would  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and 
wept  with  him,  but  the  doctor  had  ordered  me  to  keep  him 
cheerful,  so  I  hid  my  grief,  and,  steadying  my  voice,  1  talked 
of  hope  and  life,  though  death  was  hovering  near. 

Oh,  Mary !  how  heavily  the  days  went  by,  and  how  lonely 
the  little  cottage  was  at  night  when  the  wild  charwoman  weut 
home,  and  I  was  left  alone  !  At  times,  os  I  sat  up  watching  my 
poor  husband,  a  deadly  fear  would  fall  over  me,  and,  leaning 
over  his  pale  face,  I  would  listen  for  his  breathing  with  a 
gasp  at  my  heart  that  turned  mo  faint ;  and  then  a  bounding 
throb  of  relief,  as  the  faint  low  sound  met  my  ear.  As  morn¬ 
ing  drew  on,  and  the  shivering  loneliness  of  the  hour  crept 
about  me,  like  the  breath  of  the  dread  angel  ever  drawing 
nearer  and  closer,  the  anguish  of  my  fear  would  force  me  to 
disturb  poor  Alexander's  troubled  sleep,  and,  yearning  for  his 
voice,  I  would  gently  wake  him,  to  hold  him  safe,  as  it  were, 
from  the  clutch  whose  cold  touch  I  felt  so  near.  Then,  with 
my  arms  around  him,  os  he  whispered  some  kind  words  to  me, 
I  would  gather  in  his  tones,  and  fancy  that,  with  this  hold  of 
mine  upon  him,  the  thing  1  dreaded  could  not  come. 

One  night  as  I  leant  my  head  down  on  the  pillow  by  his 
side,  he  stroked  my  ohoek  kindly,  and  said — 

“Dully,  I  have  been  looking  at  you  as  you  slept.  You  aro 
worn  out,  and  1  often  feign  sleep  that  I  may  at  last  see  you 
lean  your  weary  head  down  by  my  side !” 

“  Oh,  Alexander !”  I  cried,  “  yon  frighten  me.  Suppose  you 
should  want  anything  while  I  slept  ?  Promise  me  you  will 
never  do  this  again.” 

“  I  promise  yon,”  he  said,  smiling,  “  it  shall  never  happen 
again.  Dully.  Come  nearer,  dear,  I  want  to  say  something  to 
yon.  I  have  been  thinking  that  we  have  got  on  badly  in  tbe 
world,  not,  perhaps,  so  much  for  want  of  knowing  business,  or 
for  want  of  sense,  as  for  want  of  love — love  to  God  first, 
Dully,  and  love  to  each  other  next.” 

“Alexander!  Alexander!  my  poor  Alexander!”  I  cried, 
“  forgive  me !”  Fearful  of  agitating  him,  I  dared  say  no 
more,  though  my  clinging  arms  spoke  for  mo. 

“Forgive  you,' Dully  what  for,  my  dear?  Yon  have 
always  been  good  to  mo.  You  don’t  guess  what  I  want  to  tell 
you.  When  I  was  a  young  fellow.  Dully,  before  I  ever  saw 

you - ”  He  stopped,  and  looked  at  me  with  a  strange  drear 

sorrow  that  startled  me,  then,  his  lip  a  little  quivering,  and  bis 
arm  pressed  tighter  around  me,  he  went  on — “I  know  a  lady, 
and  loved  her.”  How  tightly  his  clinging  arm  drew  me  to 
him  at  these  words  !  “  I  loved  her.  Dully,  and  she  loved  me, 
though  I  am  but  a  poor  fellow,  not  worth  any  woman's  care. 
But  she  was  very  wise  and  good,  and  I  was  half  afraid  of  her 
—she  had  such  a  notion  of  keeping  me  in  order.  And  so  one 
day  1  grew  quarrelsome  at  her  interference,  and  in  a  tiff  I 
went  up  to  London.  There  I  saw  you.  Dully.  You  were  a 
gentle,  quiet  little  thing,  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  Now  there’s 
a  girl  I  should  never  be  afraid  of,  and  Tm  certain  I  should  be 
terribly  afraid  of  Charlotte  Shepherd !’  Well,  this  thought 
made  me  pay  you  a  little  attention,  but  I  never  meant  to 
make  yon  fall  in  love  with  me.  Dully,  give  me  my  tisane, 
dear,  I  am  tired.” 


He  waited  a  little,  his  face  slightly  fevered  by  weakness, 
but  he  still  kept  his  arm  around  me,  and  smiled  gratefully 
when  I  smoothed  his  pillow. 

“  Well,  Dully,”  he  went  on,  “  yon  see  I  still  loved  Charlotte ; 
it  was  only  a  little  crossness  I  felt  about  her  firm  temper,  so 
when  your  aunt  told  mo  you  loved  me  dearly,  and  were  pale 
and  sad  for  my  sake,  I  was  grieved.  However,  she  persuaded 
me  I  was  bound  in  honour  to  propose  to  you,  and  I  did.  You 
refused  me.  Dully,  because,  as  your  aunt  said,  you  guessed  1 
did  not  really  love  you.  When  I  went  back  to  Fleecy  Hall  I 
tried  to  make  it  up  with  Charlotte,  but  she  told  me  she  would 
never  marry  me  unless  I  discharged  half  my  servants,  and 
gave  up  my  hounds  and  hunters.  Foolishly  I  took  a  deep 
offence  at  this  wise  resolve  of  hers,  and  1  went  back  to  you. 
You  were  paler  and  sadder  than  ever.  Dully,  and  I  felt  so 
sorry  for  yon ;  and  when  1  saw  how  soft  and  gentle  you  were, 
1  thought  more  than  ever  that  you  were  the  girl  to  suit  me. 
And  then  your  aunt  had  told  me  you  were  a  great  heiress,  so 
I  said  to  myself,  ‘  I'll  marry  poor  little  Dully,  who  loves  me 
so  well ;  and  her  fortune  will  keep  tbe  hounds  and  hunters 
fiourishing,  and  that  will  spite  Charlotte  Shepherd  terribly. 
She  said  1  had  not  money  enough  to  keep  them ;  I'll  show  her 
that  1  have.’  My  poor  Dully,  1  hope  I  never  let  you  see,  by 
a  single  unkindness,  how  sharp  my  disappointment  was  when 
1  fuimd  you  had  not  a  penny.  Still  1  would  not  give  up  any 
of  my  expenses,  knowing  Charlotte  was  looking  on,  and  I 
thought  to  make  some  money  out  of  your  uncle's  speculations, 
— you  know  how  they  all  failed ;  and  1  think,  being  unhappy, 
I  grew  more  reckless  about  my  affairs,  and  when  1  was 
out  with  my  dogs  I  used  to  forget  things  somehow.  Then 
Charlotte  married  Lord  Pasturolancl,  you  remember,  dear, 
and  I  fell  ill.  Oh,  Dully !  1  felt  as  if  I  should  be  glad  to  die ; 
but  one  night,  when  you  were  sitting  up  with  me,  you  cried 
so  that  I  thought  you  guessed  my  secret,  and  then  I  began  to 
be  ashamed  of  my  ingratitude,  seeing  how  dearly  you  cared 
fur  me,  and  I  tried  to  comfort  you.  Do  you  remember  it. 
Dully'?” 

With  my  heart  throbbing  with  all  it  felt  of  love,  of  pity,  of 
tenderness,  and  new-born  esteem,  I  leant  my  cheek  to  bis, 
and  said  with  tears — 

“  Live,  dear  Alexander,  live,  and  wo  will  love  each  other 
dearly.” 

“In  heaven,  Dully,”  ho  whispered;  “our  love  comes  too 
late  for  earth.  I  have  nover  had  sense  enough  to  pay  you 
back  your  affection,  my  dear.” 

“  Oh,  don’t  1  don’t !”  I  cried — “  don’t  say  things  to  mo  like 
that.  My  poor  Alexander,  how  bravo  you  have  been !  How 
well  yon  have  hidden  your  bruised  heart !  How  kind  and 
good  you  have  been  to  me !” 

“  I  am  a  happier  follow  now  Fve  told  you,  Dully ;  it’s  off 
my  mind,  and  1  can  go  in  peace.  And  you,  my  poor  darling! 
1  think  I  saw,  when  little  Crepebier  married,  that  aunt  Tork- 
meded  had  told  me  many  falsehoods.  Yon  see,  what  I  had 
felt  myself  opened  my  eyes  to  your  pain— but  never  mind. 
Dully,  we  won’t  speak  of  it  Tm  going  to  leave  yon,  dear, 
and  when  we  meat  again  there  will  be  no  love  wanting.” 

1  clung  to  him,  but  no  words  came  to  my  lips.  I  was  afraid 
to  agitate  him,  he  was  so  weak — he  might  die  while  I  was 
speaking ;  so  I,  who  was  yearning  to  tell  out  all  my  heart, 
kept  silent,  and  shut  up  my  soul  from  him  to  the  lost 

Ob,  Mary!  was  I  wrong?  was  I  ungenerous?  or  was  it 
better  as  it  was,  that  I  should  not  disturb  bis  passing  spirit 
with  my  foolish  sorrows  ? 

How  ashamed  I  felt,  as  tby  fiushed  cheek  rested  on  his 
poor,  thin  shoulder,  to  th>hk  that  this  kind  hoart  had  suffered 
so  silently  and  bravely,  and  felt  so  generously  for  me,  while 
all  the  while  I  was  half  despising  him  ! 

“  Ob,  Alexander,  my  love,  if  more  time  could  be  given  us !’’ 


T^e  Troubles  of  Mr.  tmd  Mrs.  Shepe. 

and  laid  it  on  his 
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A  Chat  with  Dulcy. 


“  My  poor  little  Dully,  there  is  all  eternity— don’t  grieve ; 
our  weak  deeds  are  mended  there,  and  all  will  be  well.  I 
think  I  can  sleep  now,  dear;  it  is  such  a  good  thing,  you 
know,  to  get  these  little  things  off  one’s  mind.  I  wish  I  had 
some  money  to  leave  you ;  if  I  bad  five  thousand  a  year  I’d 
leave  it  all  to  you.  Dully — you  know  that.” 

“Don’t  think  of  money,”  I  answered.  “I  shall  do  very 
well,  Alexander.  God  will  protect  me.” 

I  cannot  tell,  Mary,  if  his  spirit  had  waited  on  earth  to  tell 
me  this,  but  for  weeks  I  had  never  seen  him  pass  so  tranquil 
a  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  awoke  quite  cheerful,  and 
said  he  felt  better,  and  would  get  up.  Then  he  sat  in  the 
window  in  the  sunshine,  and  looked  out  on  the  budding  trees, 
and  1  found  a  golden  crocus,  and  put  it  in  his  hand,  and  he 
smiled  over  it,  and  talked  a  little  of  old  times.  Thus  chatting, 
he  dozed  quietly,  and  just  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and  my 
thoughts,  cheered  by  his  cheerfulness,  were  far  from  death, 
he  passed  away  without  a  struggle. 

Mary,  my  dear !  my  dear !  1  cannot  describe  it — I  cannot 
picture  it — I  tell  it  idl  in  these  tears. 

Time  passed  with  me  like  a  dream  till  I  had  buried  him  in 
the  foreign  cemetery — in  the  dismal  comer  where  they  Imd 
dead  heretics,  among  tall  weeds  and  the  loose  stones  of  a 
crumbling  wail,  while  all  the  shadows  that  fell  from  cypress- 
trees  planted  on  happier  graves  seemed  to  me  to  blacken 
this  bleak  spot.  Dark,  and  damp,  and  dreary,  like  the  poor 
dwelling  in  which  be  had  passed  away,  was  this  his  last  rest¬ 
ing-place,  and  as  I  turned  from  the  newly-filled-in  grave  it 
aj^>eared  doubly  cruel  to  leave  him  thus  alone  in  so  forlorn  a 
spot  among  the  crawling  weeds  and  long,  dank  grasses. 

Too  cold,  too  lorn,  too  unloved  to  weep,  I  gathered  my 
meuming  cloak  about  me,  and  went  shivering  back  to  the 
coach  which  stood  at  the  cemetery  g^te.  Major  Tremens 
was  with  me ;  be,  Mr.  Boltman,  and  the  admiral  had  followed 
the  poor  procession  as  mourners.  By  that  strange  faculty 
through  which,  in  the  midst  of  grief,  we  see  the  grotesque 
side  of  things,  I  could  not  help  observing  the  spasmodic  efforts 
of  these  three  to  look  respectable  and  behave  like  gentlemen 
— efforts  which  I  thought  added  only  a  grim  hideousneas  to 
the  broken-down  picture  of  humanity  they  presented. 

In  my  damp  cottage  by  the  smoky  chimney,  thrusting 
sticks  into  the  struggling  fire,  sat  Mrs.  Boltman ! 

I  was  startled,  but  I  was  too  crushed  to  feel  angry,  or  to 
utter  a  word.  It  was  she  who  spoke. 

“  I  have  a  chicken  in  the  oven  for  you,”  she  said,  “  and  as 
soon  as  I’ve  got  the  fire  to  bum,  and  it’s  cooked,  and  I’ve  seen 
yon  eat  a  bit  of  dinner  I  shall  go.” 

She  went  on  at  her  work  without  another  word,  though  I 
could  feel  she  was  watching  me  furtively  as  I  sat  silent  and 
tearless,  my  hands  covering  my  face. 

Then  she  laid  the  cloth,  and  pushed  and  poked  the  wild 
charwoman  about,  and  got  more  work  out  of  her  in  an  hour 
than  I  could  in  a  week.  At  length  she  came  to  me  and  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  dreamily  I  sat  at  the  table  and  ate,  and 
drank  the  wine  she  gave  me,  and  felt  better. 

“  Now  I’m  going,”  said  Mrs.  Boltman,  tying  her  bonnet  as 
,if  she  meant  to  strangle  herself;  “and  I  take  advantage  of 
that  incompetent  noodle  being  in  the  kitchen  breaking  plates 
to  give  yon  a  bit  of  advice.  Don’t  stay  here ;  get  back  to 
England.  Boltman  will  want  you  to  stop — don’t — that’s  my 
advice.  I  only  give  advice  once.  When  I  first  knew  your 
husband,  I  said  to  him,  ‘  Don’t  make  a  friend  of  Boltman ;  if 
he  once  gets  hold  of  the  cuff  of  your  coat  hell  never  stop  till 
he  gets  the  whole  garment  off  your  back  and  strips  yon  to 
the  skin.’  ‘  My  wife  is  very  facetious,’  says  John  Boltman ; 
‘she  don’t  mean  what  she  says.’  The  sneak!  I  needn’t  tell 
you  I  did  mean  it.  He  said  a  lot  more,  for  which  I  punched 
his  head  that  evening.  I  can’t  keep  my  hands  off  him  some¬ 


times,  and  that’s  the  truth.  Ah  I”  continued  Mrs.  Boltman, 
looking  round  on  the  green  and  yellow  walls  from  which  the 
mildew  hung,  “it  is  this  damp  cottage  has  killed  your 
husband  and  child,  and  the  next  time  I  have  a  score  to  pay 
off  with  Boltman  I’ll  remember  it.  If  you  stop  here  you’ll 
die  too.  Poor  child !  poor  child !  go  to  bed,  and  to  sleep  if 
you  can ;  it  is  the  best  thing  yon  can  do  for  days  to  come. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  you,  send  that  soared  owl  after  me 
and  I'll  come,  otherwise  I  shall  not  intrude  on  you.  Good-bye !” 

There  was  a  quiver  on  her  lip  and  in  her  tone  as  she  took 
my  hand  which  showed  me  she  had  a  heart,  and  I  under¬ 
stood  now  why  Mr.  Boltman  clung  te  his  wife :  she  was  the 
sole  bit  of  honesty  belonging  to  him. 

As  she  had  warned  me,  Mr.  Boltman  proposed  I  should 
become  his  tenant,  and  wished  me  to  sign  a  deed  making  over 
to  him,  as  consideration  for  the  rent,  any  claim  I  might 
possess  on  Mr.  Shape’s  property. 

I  declined  this  offer,  and  the  major  and  the  admiral,  in  a 
burst  of  admiration  at  my  courage — they  both  being  under 
the  Boltman  thumb — came  to  me  and  proffered  their  services 
in  getting  up  a  subscription  on  my  behalf,  in  order  to  set  me 
up  in  a  lodging-house,  and  in  their  enthusiasm  they  proposed 
to  head  the  list  themselves  with  the  magnificent  sum  of  five 
francs  each. 

This  kindness  I  declined  too,  and  then  I  sat  myself  down 
to  wait  patiently  for  my  letters  from  England.  I  had  written 
to  my  aunt  and  to  Mr.  Cutaul.  I  received  answers  from  both. 
My  aunt  was  just  starting  for  New  Zealand  with  her  daughter 
and  sons.  She  considered  my  ingratitude  and  selfishness 
quite  absolved  her  from  all  obligation  to  assist  me,  even  if  she 
had  it  in  her  power,  which  she  had  not,  as  she  was  indebted 
to  Arabella’s  husband  for  the  sum  which  enabled  them  all  to 
join  them.  So  she  bade  me  farewell,  and  hoped  we  should 
meet  in  heaven.  Borocoyn,  however,  sent  me  a  few  lines — 
smelling  of  tobacco — including  two  sovereigns  in  a  split  card, 
tied  round  with  blotting-paper,  and  told  me  that  if  he  got  on 
at  the  antipodes  he’d  come  home  and  fetch  me  one  of  these 
days,  and  perhaps  we  should  live  to  be  very  jolly  yet 

Mr.  Cutaul’s  letter  was  brief.  The  small  remnant  of  Mr. 
Shape’s  property  being  entailed,  belonged  now  to  his  relations, 
the  Carvers  and  Shearers;  there  was  positively  nothing  to 
which  I  could  lay  any  claim ;  and  as  they  declined  to  assist 
me,  having  never  approved  of  Mr.  Shepe’s  marriage,  he  was 
unable  to  give  me  any  advice  as  to  my  future  conduct 

Hopeless  and  destitute,  I  packed  up  the  little  I  had  of 
worldly  goods,  and  I  was  in  the  damp  parlour  kneeling  by  my 
trunk,  dropping  tears  into  it,  when  a  voice  roused  me.  Look¬ 
ing  round  frightened,  I  saw  Mr.  Chambers !  At  sight  of  him 
the  floodgates  of  my  grief  gave  way,  and  I  burst  into 
passionate  tears. 

“Don’t  distress  yourself,”  he  said  in  a  voice  which  he 
strove  to  steady.  “  I  bring  you  good  news.  You  will  re¬ 
member  that,  by  Ccbnel  Crepehier’s  desire,  your  husband 
insured  his  life.  The  policy  was  deposited  with  me  as  security 
for  a  loan,  and  at  our — at  my  client’s  request  Mr.  Shepe 
executed  a  deed  by  which  he  made  it  over  to  you,  in  case  the 
loan  should  be  paid  before  bis  death,  or  at  his  death  by  means 
of  his  other  property.  This  sum  of  3,000/.,  therefore,  now 
belongs  to  you,  and  1  wish  yon  to  accompany  me  to  London 
to  receive  it  at  the  insurance-ofiice.” 

“  Mine !  how  can  it  bo  mine  ?”  I  cried,  bewildered.  “  There’s 
the  loan  to  repay  to  Cutbbert.” 

“I  long  ago  received  bis  positive  orders  to  hand  the  policy 
to  you  in  case  of  Mr.  Sbepe’s  death,”  said  Mr.  Chambers. 
“  The  loan  will,  I  believe — I  fancy — bs  paid  by  the  estate ; 
we  have  a  claim  on  it  which  Mr.  Carver  and  Mr.  Shearer 
cannot  forego.  Can  yon  be  ready  in  two  hours,  and  then 
we’ll  take  the  train  to  Calais,  and  get  across  to-night  ?” 
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And  now  what  more  have  I  to  tell,  Mary,  saye  what  you 
already  know  ?  Yon  are  aware  that  Mr.  Chambers  inrested 
this  little  fortune  in  an  annuity  for  me.  I  was  most  un¬ 
willing  to  do  this  at  first,  as  I  secretly  wished  the  money  to 
come  back  to  Cuthbert  at  my  death,  but  he  was  peremptory, 
and  I  yielded. 

For  my  health’s  sake  I  went  to  Devonshire,  and  lived  in 
the  quiet  village  whither,  prompted  by  Cuthbert,  you  came 
to  seek  me  some  years  ago.  As  I  have  progressed  with  my 
story,  Mary,  you  have  long  ceased  to  wonder  at  what  yon 
once  thought  a  strange  caprice  of  mine.  I  allude  to  that  sad 
time  when  the  news  of  poor  Cuthbert's  death  at  the  siege  of 
Delhi  reached  us.  Yon  will  remember  yon  had  just  per¬ 
suaded  me  to  change  my  mourning  for  a  more  cheerful  garb, 
but  now  I  countermanded  this  order  at  my  dressmaker’s,  and 
went  back  to  deepest  widow’s  weeds.  I  wore  them  for  him 
longer  than  Millicent  did ;  she  married  again  ten  months  after 
that  brave,  generous  heart  gave  its  life-blood  for  England. 

My  sad  tale  is  told,  Mary  dear,  and  we  will  never  speak  of 
these  things  again.  I  am  declining  now  into  the  sear  and 
yellow  leaf,"  and  in  middle  life  the  soul  g^ws  sick  if  it 
looks  back  too  lovingly  on  the  withered  roses  of  youth  and 
passion. 

Mary  dear,  let  the  widow  and  the  old  maid — forlorn  women 
if  alone — bless  God  that  the  love  of  one  generous  spirit  now 
in  heaven  has  brought  them  together  to  comfort  each  other. 


“FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  THE  PEOPLE.” 

HAT  much  inclination  is  shown  in  the  present  day  by 
those  possessed  of  wealth  or  intlaence  to  promote  the 
well-being  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren  no  one  will  be 
inclined  to  deny.  iVnxiety  and  effort  may  be  wanted  in  some 
places,  or  misdirected  in  others,  but  the  general  wish  and 
exertion  to  do  good  are  too  manifest  to  be  doubted.  It  is 
quite  possible,  indeed,  that  these  may  sometimes  be  carried 
too  far ;  that  the  people  may  have  too  much  done  for  them ; 
that  they  may  be  improved,  and  patronised,  and  assisted 
beyond  the  point  which  is  either  right  or  useful ;  for  it  is  a 
bad  principle  to  encourage  those  who  prove  themselves  quite 
capable  of  advancing  their  worldly  position  by  their  own 
endeavours,  and  quite  sufficiently  eager  in  doing  so,  to 
depend  altogether,  or  even  in  any  great  measure,  on  the 
exertions  of  others  for  the  improvement  of  their  moral  or 
mental  condition.  Social  propriety  or  educational  proficiency 
produced  by  any  system  which  makes  self-help  a  secondary 
means,  though  it  may  make  a  respectable  appearance  in  the 
mass,  will  most  commonly  prove  but  evanescent,  declining  as 
soon  as  the  aid  or  encouragement  is  removed,  and  while  it 
lasts  productive  of  little  that  contains  any  element  of  strength. 
The  good  or  the  goodness  that  people  are  persuaded  into,  or 
helped  into,  or  shamed  into ;  the  tastes  and  principles,  studies 
or  pursuits,  that  are  pressed  upon  them,  or  that  they  are 
coaxed  into  adopting,  will  never  bo  as  powerful,  as  durable, 
or  as  reproductive  as  those  which  are  followed  ,from  innate 
love  or  sense  of  duty,  against  difficulty,  obstruction,  or  at 
least  with  but  moderate  assistance. 

When  anything,  however,  is  ostensibly  done  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  it  is  well  that  it  should  really  be  what  it 
is  declared  to  be,  for  we  are  every  day  growing  more  wide¬ 
awake  on  such  subjects,  and  even  children  are  not  to  be 
persuaded  into  the  belief  that  “  bread-and-scrape”  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  bread-and-butter  for  the  sake  of  their  health, 
instead  of  for  the  purpose  of  decreasing  the  butterman’s  bilk 
A  very  nice  little  publication  is  at  present  being  issued  from 
the  press,  in  the  shape  of  an  edition  of  the  Poet  Laureate’s 
works,  published  by  Messrs.  Moxon  and  Co.,  which  may  be 


taken  as  an  exemplification  of  the  “  bread-and-scrape"  theory 
formerly  presented  for  nursery  belief.  The  paper  is  good, 
the  type  unexceptionable,  and  the  size  most  convenient,  as  the 
volumes  will  be  as  capable,  apparently,  of  being  carried  in 
the  pocket  as  those  editions  of  our  favourite  poets  (generally 
pirated)  which  people  formerly  were  willing  to  purchase  for 
the  sake  of  that  one  advantage,  despite  their  sight-destroying 
print  and  their  provoking  typographical  errors.  So  far,  good ; 
but  when  we  look  at  the  price,  and  consider  the  number  of 
cheap  and  good  periodicals  alone  which  are  at  present  being 
published,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ask.  Are  those  few  pages  all 
that  poet  or  publisher  can  afford  to  give  to  the  people  of 
works  which  have  already  had  the  world’s  success,  and  the 
world’s  solid  reward,  too,  in  the  shape  of  extensive  and 
lucrative  sale,  and  are  pretty  sure  of  the  posthumous  fame  ? 
We  believe  unhesitatingly  that  our  worthy  grandmammas  did 
“  scrape”  the  “  best  fresh we  are  not  inclined  to  encourage 
a  shade  of  infidelity  as  to  the  quality  of  the  article  they 
offered ;  and  our  faith  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poetry  is  quite  as 
unwavering,  and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  quite  as  un¬ 
questioned  ;  but  as,  in  contemplative  moods,  a  grave  suspicion 
often  presses  upon  us  now  that  we  were  not  treated  with 
perfect  candour  in  the  reasons  alleged  for  the  peculiarity  of 
the  nursery  refection  in  regard  to  quantity,  so  we  are  induced 
to  ponder  in  rather  a  doubting  spirit  upon  the  specimen  of 
literature  here  presented  to  ns.  The  consideration  will  arise. 
Do  the  people  want  Alfred  Tennyson,  or  do  the  publishers 
want  the  people’s  sixpences?  Is  the  book  brought  out  in 
order  to  place  the  Laureate’s  poetry  within  reach  of  those 
who  wore  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  writings,  and 
felt  the  privation?  or  to  induce  those  to  purchase  again  who 
were  already  supplied?  or  persuade  those  whom  want  of 
taste  or  love  of  money  alone  left  nnsupplied?  Every  one 
knows  that  the  greatest  purchasers  of  books  are  not  always 
the  greatest  lovers  of  them.  Putting  aside  those  who  collect 
or  odd  to  magnificent  libraries  from  motives  of  ostentation, 
even  as  they  buy  splendid  furniture  or  costly  pictures,  there 
ore  numbers  who  from  various  reasons  are  constantly  giving 
orders  to  their  booksellers  for  new  publications,  or  purchasing 
volumes  at  railway  book-stalls,  or  taking  in  periodicals,  whose 
reading  in  any  department  of  literature  is  far  from  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  whose  appreciation  is  far  from  true.  Those 
persons,  though  already  having  more  than  one  edition  of 
a  popular  author,  are  often  quite  ready  to  buy  auothor, 
especially  in  the  form  of  a  serial,  as  the  sixpence  or  shilling  is 
only  what  they  would  have  spent  under  any  circumstances, 
it  being  a  sort  of  institution  among  some  people,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Londoners,  to  lay  out  a  certain  number  of  sixpences 
and  shillings  in  this  manner  during  the  year,  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  being  in  the  things  purchased,  os  some  expend  their 
coin  in  cheap  ornaments  or  useless  knickknacks  for  their 
houses,  and  others  in  hooks,  which  to  them  are  pretty  nearly 
as  useless. 

There  are  people,  for  instance,  who  can  scarcely  pass  a 
photographer’s  without  rushing  in  to  get  their  cartes-de-visite 
taken.  Th^y  have  got  them,  not  by  dozens,  but  nearly  by 
hundreds,  from  all  the  first-rate  London  artists ;  their  friends 
are  delighted  at  the  results,  and  very  nigh  overwhelmed  by 
the  specimens ;  even  their  own  vanity  has  been  nearly  satis¬ 
fied  ;  yet  let  them  pay  a  visit  of  a  week  to  a  friend  in  some 
provincial  town,  or  make  a  sojourn  of  a  month  at  some 
obscure  watering-place,  or  take  a  flying  tour  over  a  portion 
of  the  continent,  and  back  they  come  laden  with  a  trunk  full 
of  cartes  in  every  variety  of  attitude  and  costume.  Others, 
again,  are  only  to  be  got  to  buy  books  because  they  are  cheap, 
or  comparatively  cheap.  It  is  not  that  they  want  to  get  a 
favourite  author  at  a  low  price  because  they  cannot  afford  a 
high  one,  but  that  they  consider  it  the  “  correct  thing"  to 
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I  bay  such  books  as  every  one  is  supposed  to  have,  and  ^et 
I  will  not  go  beyond  a  certain  expenditure  in  order  to  obtain 
I  them.  In  their  case,  whether  the  book  be  really  cheap,  or 
I  be  really  what  they  wish  to  possess,  don’t  signify  at  all,  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  brought  within  the  sum  they  are  willing  to  lay 
oat.  On  these  principles,  no  doubt,  hundreds  will  buy 
Sdectioia  p-oui  the  Poems  of  Alfred  Teiutj/soti,  and  people  of 
the  latter  class  will  grumble  but  slightly  at  the  small  selection 
which  each  part  contains;  but  the  general  benefit  to  the 
people  is  a  questionable  matter,  and  it  seems  more  than  pro¬ 
bable  that  his  works  will  not  be  much  more  widely  known, 
though  they  may  be  more  largely  purchased,  through  means 
of  Mr.  Moxon's  edition,  than  they  are  at  present.  Truth  to 
tell,  this  idea  of  the  people  often  savours  too  much  of  cant. 
In  the  case  of  books,  they  are  not  now  in  general  the  rare  and 
costly  commodities  they  formerly  were.  People  of  even  very 
humble  means  need  not  now  deny  themselves  the  purchase 
of  a  volume  occasionally  if  they  be  inclined  for  reading,  and 
they  very  seldom  do ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  good  deal  that  is 
simply  disgusting  in  the  implied  necessity  of  bribing  people 
into  a  love  of  literature  by  presenting  it  to  them  for  next  to 
nothing,  even  where  this  is  actually  done ;  where  it  is  only 
promised  to  be  done,  every  one  turns  from  the  “  sham.”  Not 
very  many  years  ago  the  Book  of  Books  was  so  expensive, 
when  sold  on  private  speculation,  that  poor  men  could  not 
have  procured  it  but  for  the  charity  of  the  wealthier  portion 
of  the  community,  which  enabled  it  to  be  published  by  the 
Bible  Society  at  a  price  which  would  not  have  remunerated 
the  ordinary  publisber.  Now  the  Bible  can  be  put  into  any 
one’s  hands  at  a  cost  which  need  deter  no  one  from  the  pur¬ 
chase  without  aid  of  any  subscription,  and  allowing  even  a 
fair  profit  to  the  vendor;  and  some  people,  and  not  a  few, 
are  beginning  to  look  distrustfully  on  the  Bible  Society ;  nor 
is  it  surprising  that  they  do  so.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  give 
the  Bible  cheap  to  poor  purchasers,  or  to  give  it  for  nothing 
to  those  too  poor  to  purchase  it  at  any  price,  while  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  doing  so  lasted ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  all  who 
wish  to  possess  the  Word  of  God  both  can  and  will  have  it 
now  without  the  intervention  of  any  charity  being  required ; 
^and  the  utility  of  forcing  it  as  a  gift  or  “  bargain"  on  those 
who  do  not  is  coming  to  bo  questioned,  especially  when  this 
must  be  done  by  means  of  keeping  the  employes  of  the 
society  on  starvation  wages — a  fact  vouched  for  some  years 
ago  by  a  writer  in  one  of  our  periodicals.  When  the  Bible 
Society  was  first  established,  perhaps  the  employment  it  gave 
was  no  small  portion  of  the  good  it  did ;  but  time  advanced, 
circumstances  changed,  and  Uie  remuneration  given  was  in- 
sufiBcient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  workers ;  and  so  a  state 
of  things  was  produced  which,  if  the  accounts  given  be  not 
exaggerated,  or  even  allowing  for  a  sUght  over-statement,  is 
painful  to  any  well-regulated  mind.  Still,  the  Bible  Society 
does  send  forth  its  Bibles  cheaply.  We  may  object  to  the 
mode,  or  even  to  the  principle,  but  wo  cannot  deny  the  result ; 
and  every  one  who  professes  to  do  business  on  the  cheap  plan 
mtist  also  make  it  a  bond  Jide  transaction,  for  society  won’t  be 
persuaded  that  half-a-dozen  pages  of  one  book  are  cheaper 
than  five  times  as  many  of  another  at  the  same  price.  In¬ 
trinsically,  of  coarse,  they  may  be  fifty  times  more  valuable ; 
as  some  of  us  would  consider  Shakspeare  cheaper  at  ten 
guineas  than  the  Dustpan  Journal  or  Cinderbin  Gazette  for  a 
halfpenny;  but  this  is  a  matter  of  taste,  not  of  business. 
Perhaps  in  the  case  before  us  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  publish  Mr.  Tennyson’s  poems  in  a  less  expensive  form. 
Poetry  is  not  now,  to  the  poet,  his  “shame  in  crowds,  his 
solitary  pride ;”  nor  does  he  apoetrophise  her  as 
**  Tbon  Boarco  of  all  my  bllM  and  all  my  woe« 

Who  fouxuleBt  me  poor  at  flrat  and  keepett  me  ta'* 

Very  laudably  he  desires  rather  to  grow  rich  by  her  means. 


and  to  make  her  useful  as  well  as  “  charming ;”  and  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  Poet  Laureate  should,  even  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  or  any  class  of  the  people,  forego  any  benefit 
he  can  honestly  gain  for  himself  by  the  labours  of  his  mind 
and  pen.  It  is  sheer  nonsense  now  to  maintain  that  general 
philanthropy  is  or  ought  to  be  opposed  to  legitimate  individual 
interest,  or  made  to  supersede  it.  The  man  who,  by  the 
exertion  of  industry  or  talent,  achieves  wealth  for  himself 
and  his  family  is  as  real  a  benefactor  to  the  community  as  the 
man  who  devotes  a  princely  income  to  deeds  of  charity,  for 
every  one  maintained  by  that  wealth,  whether  it  be  the 
person  to  whom  it  supplies  employment,  or  the  person  it 
places  in  independence,  is  one  removed  from  the  risk  of 
forming  an  item  in  the  aggregate  of  human  misery.  The 
motives  of  the  man  may  be  only  his  own  aggrandisement,  or 
that  of  his  relatives  or  descendants;  but  in  accomplishing 
this  he  relieves  the  parses  of  the  charitable,  decreases  the 
weight  of  taxes  on  honest  industry  and  enterprise,  provides 
work  for  the  capable  and  willing  labourer,  and  contributes 
his  own  portion  to  the  relief  of  the  incapable  and  completely 
destitute ;  while  there  is  no  greater  enemy  to  society  than 
the  individual  who  neglects  to  avail  himself  of  every  honest 
means  that  offer  to  secure  his  advancement  in  riches  and 
position,  even  though  he  does  so  through  a  mistaken  prin¬ 
ciple  of  generosity  or  disinterestedness.  His  heart  may  have 
overflowed  with  kindness,  and  his  life  may  have  been  devoted 
to  deeds  of  benevolence ;  but  if  he  bequeaths,  on  dying,  an 
additional  burden  to  the  resources  of  charity,  or  the  legal 
provision  for  want,  ho  is,  in  the  words  that  caimot  lie,  “  worse 
than  an  infidel.”  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  allude  even  to 
truths  like  these,  which  have  become  almost  truisms,  because 
we  find  that  many  who  practically  keep  pace  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  modem  times  put  forward  ideas  and  opinions  belong¬ 
ing  to  another  period,  from  a  clinging  to  old  watchwords,  or 
an  inability  to  perceive  how  much  they  are  at  vaiiance  with 
the  more  rational  principles  which  actually  guide  their  con¬ 
duct  ;  while  others,  perceiving  that  there  is  still  a  section, 
and  not  a  very  small  one,  of  the  community  which  has  ad¬ 
vanced  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  moke  use  of  these  old  ideas  to 
further  the  views  which  are  really  founded  on  modem  pro¬ 
gress — an  uncandid  method  that  ought  to  be  exposed.  Many 
who  formerly  instituted  or  abetted  religious  persecution  were, 
beyond  dispute,  convinced  that  they  were  not  only  doing 
God  a  service,  but  showing  the  greatest  kindness  to  their 
fellow-men  in  forcing  them,  by  any  species  of  penalty  or 
torture,  to  recant  what  they  considered  soul-destroying  error ; 
but  although  there  are  many  still  who  would  make  an  adverse 
faith  a  reason  for  treating  the  professors  with  craelty  or 
harshness,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  among  them  who  should 
pretend  he  did  it  for  love  of  the  persecuted  individuals’  souls. 
If  he  will  not  acknowledge  that  he  is  merely  satisfying  his 
own  rancour,  he  must  put  forward  some  plausible  pretext, 
such  as  the  safety  of  the  state,  general  good  of  society,  pre¬ 
vention  of  moral  consequences,  and  so  forth,  not  because  the 
former  persecutors  were  hypocrites,  but  because  he  would  be 
justly  considered  a  hypocrite  for  pretending  to  feelings  and 
motives  which  were  quite  real  in  them. 

And  even  in  trifling  matters  anything  of  the  sort  now 
excites  contempt.  We  have  become  more  straightforward, 
whether  from  possessing  more  honesty  of  purpose  or  from 
mere  change  of  manners  it  is  hard  to  say.  Children  do  not 
now  address  parents  in  the  language  of  abject  servility,  even 
when  paying  them,  and  justly,  real  reverence  and  obedience ; 
nor  are  professions  of  more  than  parental  love  and  anxiety 
made  by  those  in  authority  to  dependants  and  subordinates, 
too  often  but  carelessly,  if  not  harshly,  treated.  Poets  do  not 
dedicate  their  books  to  patrons,  with  fulsome  adulation,  for 
the  sake  of  a  paltry  fee  and  a  word  of  approbation  in  a  coterie 
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of  self-electcd  critics  ;  and  there  seems  no  ('ood  reason  why 
it  should  nut  be  considered  equally  pitiful  to  take  up  one 
system  of  obsequiousness  and  patronage  in  getting  rid  of 
another.  If  a  poor  author  is,  and  ought  to  bo,  too  proud  to 
solicit  the  admiration  of  an  ignorant  man  of  rank  and  fashion, 
authors  and  publishers,  whether  poor  or  rich,  ought  to  be  too 
proud  to  beg  the  approval  of  the  ignorant  who  have  neither 
rank  nor  fashion,  or  to  use  any  arts  to  persuade  them  into 
the  bestowal  of  their  praise  or  coin  beyond  giving  tangible 
value  for  the  same. 

The  parliamentary  blue-books  are  not  supposed  to  furnish 
a  very  delightful  study  for  ordinary  readers,  but  at  least  they 
present  an  imposing  appearance ;  and  if  the  expense  of  getting 
them  up  is  now  and  then  objected  to,  cavillers  can  be  silenced 
by  an  appeal  to  their  size,  which  will  also  induce  the  public 
in  general  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  contain  some  lite¬ 
rary  treasures  worthy  of  their  bulk  and  cost.  But  the  Messrs. 
Moxon’s  blue  books  are  too  easily  to  be  got  through  to  allow 
of  any  one  taking  them  for  granted.  The  least  determined 
extractor  of  hidden  lore  can  see  at  a  glance  how  much  of  it 
they  contain,  and  will  bo  apt  to  consider  the  bargain  one¬ 
sided,  notwithstanding  tho  very  common  preference  for 
romance  over  reports,  and  the  admitted  superiority  of  sonnets 
to  statistics.  Indeed,  as  there  are  a  good  many  people,  even 
since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Tulliver,  who  con-ider  it  a  proof  of 
superior  ability  and  education  to  speak  ‘‘  in  fine  long  dictionary 
words  that  no  one  understands,”  there  are  also  still  a  good 
many  who  admire  books  more  on  account  of  their  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness  than  for  tho  information  or  amuse¬ 
ment  they  are  supposed  to  contain.  At  all  events,  if  even 
the  multum  in parvo  will  not  do  for  every  one,  the  parvo  with¬ 
out  the  multum  is  likely  to  suit  nobody.  People  may  consent 
to  receive  drugs  on  tho  homceopatbic  principle,  but  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  tho  Poet  Laureate  is  not  yet  considered  a 
drug ;  his  poems  may  run  through  many  editions  yet  before 
tho  reading  world  will  cry,  “Hold,  enough  !” 
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T  was  the  gentle  flutter  of  her  fan  that  first  drew  my  poor 
wandering  eyes  in  her  direction.  She  looked  at  mo  over 
the  zephyrous  apparatus — such  eyes !  such  magnificent  orbs  ! 
I  was  hors  very  devotedly.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  amo? 

“  Amo,  amas,  I  love  a  lass, 

As  a  cedar  tall  and  slender ; 

Sweet  cowslips  grace  her  nominative  case, 

And  she's  of  the  feminine  gender!” 

She  looked  at  mo  over  her  fan  this  morning,  during  a  little 
controversy  on  household  expenditure,  but  it  was  not  quite 
the  same  look — rap,  rap,  rap  went  the  fan  on  her  chin,  for 
she  was  slightly  petulant.  Have  I  grown  weary  of  her? 
Xot  I.  Would  I — adopting  the  improper  jest  of  Mr.  Jerrold 
which  proper  Mr.  Elliston  cut  out  of  liladc-Eytd  Susan — 
would  I  change  my  one  forty  into  two  twenties  ?  Not  L 
Corinna,  my  love,  'twas  I  that  was  in  error — erring  Strephon 
sues  for  pardon — 8«al  it  with  your  lips. 

Arcadian  innocenoe ;  two  grown-up  children  in  the  wood ; 
a  Dresden  china  shepherd  and  corresponding  shepherdess; 
place  us  in  operatic  Elysium,  with  Watteau  for  chief  scene- 
painter,  group  the  divinities  of  Hellas  attired  in  the  fashion  of 
the  age  of  the  fourteenth  Louis  round  about  ns— this  is  bliss ! 

The  prosaic  fact  is,  my  wife  has  just  bought  a  new  fan — a 
perfumed  fan,  one  of  Rimmel's — a  very  nice  thing,  she  says, 
and  cheap.  Well,  I  hope  so.  But  the  flutter  of  the  fan — I 
will  not  say  quickened  my  fancy,  which  would  sound  like  a 
bad  joke,  but — suggested  on  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  his- 
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tory  of  fans.  So  vast  a  subject  cannot  be  discussed  fully  in 
one  paper,  or  a  dozen  papers— it  would  require  a  lifetime's 
devotion  and  a  big  book ;  but  wo  may’  put  down  a  few  odd 
thoughts. 

Who  invented  the  fan  ?  You  will  not  find  it  in  the  History 
of  Inventions,  and  to  fall  back  on  the  Chinese,  who  invented 
everything,  is  unsatisfactory.  But  the  poet  is  better  than 
tho  historian  or  tho  philosopher.  Ho  discovers  truth  when 
scientific  and  philosophical  investigation  is  at  fault.  The 
poet  does  not  reason — he  reveals.  Well  for  us  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  the  poet.  “  Nous  ne  serons  jamais  si  raisonnables  quo 
quand  nous  cesserons  d'etre  si  raisonnants.”  Gentle  John 
Gay  tells  us  all  about  it : — Strephon  was  in  love  with 
Corinna;  but  Corinna  was  crucL  It  is  the  old  story — 

“  Slighted  love  is  sair  to  bide.” 

He  became  exceedingly  unwell,  was  not  himself  at  all,  and 
at  last  sought  the  aid  of  Venus.  The  goddess  was  conde¬ 
scending.  She  took  up  the  young  man’s  case,  wont  “straight 
away”  to  tho  bow  and  arrow  manufactory  of  Cupid  and  Co., 
gave  her  orders,  and  waited  for  their  execution. 

“  yhat  glorious  bird  have  ye  not  often  seen 
Who  draws  the  car  of  the  celestial  queen  ? 

Have  ye  not  oft  survey'd  his  varying  dyes. 

His  tail  all  gilded  o'er  with  Argus  eyes  ? 

Have  ye  not  seen  him  in  a  sunny  day 
Unfurl  bis  plumes,  and  all  his  pride  display? 

Then  suddenly  contract  his  dazzling  train, 

And  with  lung  trailing  feathers  sweep  the  plain? 

Learn  from  this  bint,  let  this  iustniet  your  art ; 

Thin  taper  sticks  must  from  one  centre  part. 

Let  these  into  the  quadrant's  form  divide, 

Tho  spreading  ribs  with  snowy  paper  hide ; 

Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colour  flow. 

And  like  a  miniature  creaiion  grow. 

Let  the  machine  in  equal  foldings  close. 

And  now  its  plaited  surface  wide  dispose. 

So  shall  the  fair  her  idle  band  employ. 

And  grace  each  motion  with  the  restless  toy, 

With  various  play  bid  graceful  zephyrs  rise, 

■While  love  In  every  grateful  zephyr  flies." 

Master  Cupid  carried  out  the  idea,  slit  up  an  arrow  into 
convenient  sticks,  pinned  them  together  with  the  dart,  recast 
as  a  screw,  mounted  a  limber  screen  on  the  skeleton,  and  left 
it  f'T  Queen  Venus  to  have  it  ornamented  according  to  her 
own  taste.  Mr.  Gay  relates  circumstantially  what  occurred 
in  Olympus,  where  as  many  and  as  versatile  suggestions  as  to 
design  seem  to  have  been  offered  as  one  might  expect  from 
a  committee  of  the  Commons  on  Parliamentary  frescoes. 
Momus,  the  low  comedy  man,  mode  an  irresistible,  funny 
address,  the  speech  being  marked  by  the  chaste  modesty  ol 
a  “  screaming”  farce ;  but  sage  Minerva,  solemn  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  inspector  of  schools,  rose  and  addressed  the  assemUy. 
Very  likely  Olympus  thinned ;  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
were  probably  in  request ;  but  the  good  advice  was  heard, 
the  suggestions  adopted,  the  fun  painted,  and - 

Strephon  received  the  new  machine  from  the  hand  of 
Venus.  Contrary  to  all  regulations,  and  in  defiance  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  be  had  been  cutting 
Corinna's  name  on  all  the  trees,  and,  tired  of  the  occupation, 
had  laid  down  to  curse  his  fortune  and  upbraid  her  charms. 
But  Venus  gave  him  the  fan  ;  he  flew  to  Corinna — the  proper 
pictures  on  the  gift  he  offered  convinced  her  of  her  folly  and 
his  love ;  so  she  gave  the  mitten  to  Leander  and  her  hand  to 
Strephon. 

When  Venus  presented  the  first  fan  to  Strephon  she  uttered 
the  following  remarkable  prediction : — 

“  The  fan  shall  flutter  in  all  female  bands. 

And  varloas  fashions  learn  from  varioui  lands. 

For  this  shall  elephants  their  Ivory  shed. 

And  polish'd  sticks  the  wavy  engine  spread: 

His  clouded  mail  the  tortoise  shall  resign. 

As  round  the  river  pearly  circlets  shine. 
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On  this  shall  Indians  all  their  art  employ, 

And  with  bright  colours  stain  the  gandy  toy ; 

Their  paint  shall  here  in  wildest  fancy  flow. 

Their  dress,  their  custom,  their  reilgion  show ; 

So  shall  the  British  fair  their  minds  improve. 

And  on  the  fan  to  distant  climates  rove. 

Here  China's  ladies  shall  their  pride  display,  , 

And  silver  Ognres  gild  their  loose  array; 

This  boasts  her  little  feet  and  winking  eyes. 

That  tones  the  fife  or  tinkling  cymbal  plies ; 

Here  cross-legg'd  nobles  in  rich  state  shall  dine, 

There  in  bright  mail  distorted  heroes  shina” 

The  prediction  has  been  very  fully  realised.  I  look  round 
and  I  look  back,  and  in  the  hand,  not  only  of  Beauty,  but  of 
Dignity,  I  see  the  fan.  In  a  fresco  of  the  palace  temple  of 
Medinet  Habon  (Thebes)  I  see  the  great  Pharaoh  Rameses  III. 
surronnded  by  princely  attendants,  each  of  whom  bears  a  fan. 
The  artist  who  designed  that  picture  must  have  laid  aside  his 
palette  some  three  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  and 
this  gives  tolerable  antiquity  to  the  fan.  It  is  half-circular 
in  form,  painted  bright  colours,  and  stuck  at  the  end  of  a 
long  pole.  It  is  a  symbol  of  dignity  and  honour,  equivalent 
to  a  marshal’s  baton,  and  only  to  be  borne  by  those  who  have 
won  laurels.  But  the  Egyptian  ladies  had  feather  fans, 
plucked  from  the  ostrich,  and  palm-leaf  fans,  with  slaves  to 
conjure  up  an  artificial  zephyr  to  cool  the  oven-air  of  a  red-hot 
summer  of  the  Nile. 

Palm-leaf  fans  were  common  in  India  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  in  Persia  the  ostrich  shed  her  feathers  and  the  yak  its 
tail  to  make  fans  and  fly- flappers  for  luxurious  indolence.  In 
China  red  feather  fans  were  famous  so  long  ago  that  the  date 
is  quite  indefinite.  Emperor  Tchao-wang  received  a  splendid 
fan  from  a  conquered  prince ;  and  there  is  a  record  in  an  ancient 
Chinese  state  paper,  quoted  in  a  learned  work  called  “  Gi-tchao- 
han-lin-chin,”  of  a  bamboo  fan,  carved  and  painted,  having 
been  presented  by  the  Emperor  to  the  members  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Academy  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  a  long  while 
ago.  Ivory  fans  were  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era ;  the  Chinese  fan-makers  emulated  each  other 
in  the  subtle  design  and  exquisite  finish  of  their  work ;  all  the 
birds  of  the  air,  all  the  fish  of  the  sea,  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  all  the  monsters  of  mythology  were  carved  or 
painted  on  the  fans.  But  the  art  of  folding  the  fan  was  as  yet 
unknown  even  to  the  famous  Wang-sun-pen  of  Kin-ling,  who 
represented  in  the  space  of  ten  square  inches  a  bird’s-eye  of  a 
thousand  miles  of  Chinese  territory ! 

The  Japanese  claim  the  honour  of  inventing  the  folding 
fan.  The  Japanese  God  of  Happiness  is  represented  with  a 
folding  fan  in  his  hand.  The  Chinese  call  these  fans  tsin-theon- 
chen,  and  say  they  were  introduced  by  Tchang-ping-hai. 

Fans  wore  common  in  Ancient  Greece.  There  the  gorgeous 
plumage  of  the  peacock  was  turned  to  account,  and  formed  a 
very  graceful  feature  of  a  lady’s  toilette.  The  fans  used  by 
the  priests  of  Isis  were  simply  the  wings  of  a  bird  expanded 
and  attached  to  a  wand,  something  like  the  Cadncens  of  Mer¬ 
cury.  Fans  are  mentioned  by  Euripides,  Longinus,  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Apuleius ;  they  are  represented  on  Etruscan  vases.  A 
beautiful  vase  found  at  Kertch  is  covered  with  paintings  of 
various  kinds  of  fans. 

Fans  were  consecrated  to  religions  purposes  by  the  Romish 
Church.  Bishop  Suarez  asserts  that  the  Apostles  themselves 
instituted  the  use  of  sacred  i»3i:s—flabeUumi  as  they  were 
called.  They  figure  in  the  inventories  of  Church  property, 
as,  for  example,  a  fan  of  peacock’s  feathers  is  distinctly  men¬ 
tioned  as  belonging  to  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral ;  a  silk  fan  to  an 
Abbey  near  Salisbury.  A  famous  fan,  manufactured  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  for  a  long  time  preserved  in 
the  Abbey  Church  at  Toumus.  It  was  formed  of  a  folded 
strip  of  vellum,  the  extremities  of  carved  ivory,  as  was  also 
the  handle.  Latin  inscriptions  in  gold  ornamented  the  fan. 


which  was  still  further  enriched  by  full-length  portraits  of 
saints  and  martyrs.  When  spread  out,  the  fan  formed  a  sort 
of  cockade  eighteen  inches  in  diameter. 

.\bout  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  fans  came  into 
common  use  in  Europe.  The  ladies  of  Italy  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries  had  fans  made  of  feathers — the  tail  of  the 
peacock,  the  plumage  of  the  ostrich,  even  of  the  dark  wings  of 
the  raven — but  it  was  not  till  the  fourteenth  century  that  the 
fans  of  China  and  Japan  and  of  European  makers  camo  into 
general  use.  Francis  L  was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  fan 
whose  size  and  beauty,  mounting,  gilding,  painting,  carving, 
were  the  theme  of  tmiversal  adminition.  Catherine  de 
Medici  introduced  Italian  fans  into  the  French  court,  bought 
of  some  famous  perfumers  to  whom  her  majesty  was  much 
indebted  for  other  things  besides.  Henry  HI.  had  a  fan  as  big 
as  a  small  umbrella,  and  the  courtiers  followed  suit.  Fans 
were  made  in  every  imaginable  form  and  of  all  kinds  of 
material ;  they  wore  usually  suspended  from  the  girdle  by  a 
golden  chain,  and  were  used  not  only  to  cool  the  air  but  to 
“preserve  the  eyes  from  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  cheeks 
from  the  heat  of  the  fire.” 

Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  fan  studded  with  diamonds  which 
she  received  as  a  New  Year’s  gift ;  the  fans  of  most  of  the 
ladies  of  her  court  had  silver  handles.  But  gentlemen  as  well 
as  ladies  employed  fans,  and  great  pointers  thought  it  no 
dishonour  to  adorn  them.  Feather  fans — seen  in  old  English 
pictures — belong  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  long  handles  on  which  they  were  mounted  were 
sometimes  used  to  chastise  children  or  servants. 

In  Gosson’s  Pleasant  Q/itips  for  Upstart  Gentlewomen  the  fan 
comes  in  for  its  fair  or  unfair  share  of  ridicule : — 

“Wear  fannes  and  flappes  of  feathers  fond 
To  iUt  away  the  llisking  flies. 

As  tail  of  mare  that  hangs  on  ground 
When  heat  of  summer  doth  arise ; 

The  wit  of  women  we  might  praise 
For  Unding  out  so  great  an  ease. 

“  But  seeing  they  are  still  in  hand 

In  house,  in  fleld,  in  church,  in  street. 

In  summer,  winter,  water,  land. 

In  cold,  in  heat,  in  dry,  in  weet, 

I  judge  they  are  for  wives  such  tooles 
As  baubles  are  in  plays  for  fools." 

Until  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  France  was  the 
great  metropolis  of  fan  manufacture.  It  was  the  subject  of 
various  special  regulations,  and  Louis  XIV.  had  granted 
various  privileges  to  the  important  “craft  and  mystery.” 
But  in  the  reigpi  of  Louis  the  Well-Beloved  the  furore  in  the 
fan  trade  was  unparalleled.  Not  in  France  only,  but  all  over 
the  continent,  and  here  in  Britain,  were  the  fan-makers 
reaping  a  golden  harvest  out  of  their  fans.  The  fans  blew  an 
auspicious  gale  for  their  interest,  at  all  events ;  and  surely 
the  wits,  with  powder  and  patch,  comfit-box  and  clouded 
cane,  who  were  hard  on  the  ladies,  were  not  quite  exempt 
from  foppery  themselves,  and  should  have  paused,  consider¬ 
ing  the  crystal  palaces  in  which  they  dwelt,  before  they  threw 
stones.  Mr.  Gay  was,  as  we  have  seen,  satirically  eulogising 
fan  worship,  and  yet  the  fan-makers  were  decorating  their 
wares  with  scenes  from  his  Beggar's  Opera.  Mr.  Addison  was 
making  Sir  Roger  declare  that  he  would  have  allowed  the 
widow  he  courted  the  profits  of  a  windmill  for  her  fans,  and 
was  otherwise  aiming  bis  shafts  at  the  fashidn,  and  yet  he 
was  something  of  a  dandy  1  But  if  the  poets  were  ill-natured 
— and  the  Muse  is  often  cross-grained — the  painters  were  not 
above  devoting  their  services  to  the  fan.  Watteau,  Boucher, 
and  other  masters  sketched  designs  for  them. 

Dean  Swift  made  a  riddle  on  the  fan,  which  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Muse's  Mercury,  and  which  we  may  take  the 
liberty  of  quoting 
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“  From  Indift’B  burning  dime  Fm  brought 
'With  cooling  gales  like  zephyrs  fraught. 

Not  Iris,  when  she  paints  the  sky, 

Can  show  more  different  hues  than  I ; 

Nor  can  she  change  her  form  so  fast; 

I'm  now  a  sail,  and  now  a  mast; 

I  here  am  red,  and  there  am  green ; 

A  beggar  there,  and  here  a  queen. 

I  sometimea  live  In  house  of  hair. 

And  oft  In  hand  of  lady  fair 
I  please  the  young,  I  grace  the  old. 

And  am  at  once  both  hot  and  cold. 

Say  what  I  am,  then,  if  yon  can. 

And  find  the  rhyme,  and  you're  the  man.* 

“  AirsaiR. 

“  Tour  house  of  hair  and  lady's  hand 
At  first  did  put  me  to  a  stand. 

I  have  it  now,  'tis  plain  enough — 

Your  hairy  business  is  a  muff. 

Your  engine  fraught  with  cooling  gales 
At  once  ao  like  your  masts  and  sails. 

Your  things  of  various  shape  and  hue. 

Must  be  some  painted  toy  I  knew. 

And  for  the  rhyme  to '  you're  the  man' 

'What  fits  it  better  than  a  fan?* 

Thera  'were  no  less  than  five  hundred  fan-makers  in  Paris 
in  1753,  and  those  who  are  curious  in  the  history  and  com¬ 
merce  of  this  article  of  manufacture  will  find  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  matter  in  a  volume  called  “Journal  du  Citoyen,” 
published  at  Havre  in  1754. 

As  to  modem  fans,  we  have  them  in  all  shapes,  sizes, 
shades,  stuffs — perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  all — my  wife 
insists  upon  it — the  scentod  fans  of  Eugene  Kimmal,  great 
prince  of  perfumers.  I  am  quite  inclined  to  think  my  wife 
is  right;  they  are  very  graceful,  and  very  ingenious,  and, 
considering  all  things,  cheap.  Corinna,  my  beloved,  your 
Strophen  entirely  agrees  with  you.  Ah,  Corinna,  may  wo 
never  know  a  worse  gale  than  that  of  thy  perfumed  fan ! 
The  frost  is  touching  ns — a  little  snowy — but  we  did  not  burn 
all  our  fuel  in  the  early  spring ;  we  kept  some  for  the  winter. 
Corinna !  She’s  positively  nodding ! 


THE  MUSIC  PRESENTED  WITH  THIS  NUMBER. 

Ever  welcome  to  an  Englishwoman  is  a  set  of  quadrilles. 
All  who  love  the  dance  and  play  the  piano  dearly  like  to  “  try 
over”  a  new  “  set.”  And  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  com¬ 
posed  a  more  “dancing”  set  than  that  which  accompanies 
this  number,  and  which  is  well  named  The  Tempting  Qfuid- 
riUe* ;  for  old  or  young,  idle  or  tired,  will  find  their  feet  move 
to  the  measure  of  the  merry  notes  which  will  be  found  to 
compose  M.  Marx's  capital  quadrille. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  .Time,  Number  of  the  Englishteoman's  Domestic 
Magazine"  iciU  be  included — 

Thirty-two  Tages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  (.targe  octavo'). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

The  Full-sized  Pattern  for  Cutting  Out  a  Lady's  New  and 
Fashionable  Paletot. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to 
thirty-two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated 
with  New  and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework 
of  every  description;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales, 
Essays,  Reviews,  New  Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Breakfast  Mat  in  Beadt  and 
Wool-work,  which  is  also  suitable  for  other  purposes.  Also  a 
Design  for  Candle  Ornaments  in  Beads. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Kid  Slipper,  to  be  embroidered  in 
SilL 

^T.,  ^-c.,  ^-e.,  {fv. 


LE  PREMIER  PAPILLON. 

AIR. 

Tot,  le  premier  que  je  vois, 

Saint,  papillon  des  bois  I 

Gai  papillon,  quelles  nouvelles 
Nous  apportes-tu  sur  tes  ailes  ? 

Anx  afflig^s  promets-tn  la  printemps, 

Cet  ami  quo  pour  enx  j’attends  ? 

LE  PAPILLOy. 

An  fen  du  ciel  tout  se  rallnme. 

Vieillard,  reg^arde :  il  resplendit. 

D^jk  chaque  bourgeon  verdit 
Et  partout  Therlx;  se  parfume. 

Toi,  le  premier  que  je  vois, 

Salut,  papillon  des  bois ! 

Gai  papillon,  quelles  nouvelles  ? 

Combien  tardent  lea  hirondelles ! 

Leurs  cris  de  joie,  en  rovoyant  lours  nids 
Diraient :  Esp^ranco  aux  bannis ! 

LE  PAPILLOy. 

Ces  messagkros  que  I’on  guetto 
Vont  arriver;  ot,  eo  matin 
J’^contais  un  (icho  lointain 
R^p^ter  un  chant  de  fauvette. 

Toi,  le  premier  que  jo  vois, 

Salut,  papillon  des  bois ! 

Gai  papillon,  quelles  nouvelles  ? 

Los  fleurs  encore  ^cluront-elles  ? 

Les  vorrons-nous  ^mailler  le  gazon 
De  la  tombe  et  de  la  prison  ? 

LE  PAPILLOy. 

Aux  papillons  comma  aux  fillottos, 

Oui,  des  flours  vont  s’offrir  d’abord. 

Vois-tu,  sous  le  feuillage  mort, 

Briller  Toeil  bleu  des  violettes  ? 

Toi,  le  premier  que  je  vois, 

Salut,  papillon  des  bois ! 

Gai  papillon,  quelles  nouvelles  ? 

Aurons-nous  assez  de  javelles 
Pour  tant  de  faims  dont  lo  cri  vient  d'en  bas 
Tronbler  le  riche  u  ses  repas  ? 

LE  PAPILLOy. 

A  peine  lo  r^veil  commence. 

J'ignore  en  vos  champs  assonpis, 

Combien  Dien  b^nira  d’^pis ; 

Miiis  j’entonds  gormer  la  somence. 

Toi,  lo  premier  quo  jo  vois, 

Saint,  papillon  des  bois ! 

Gai  papillon,  quelles  nouvelles  ? 

‘  Quand  de  Tange  aurons-nous  les  alias, 

Ou  dans  lo  sang,  mor  k  flux  et  reflux, 

Quand  no  se  plongera-t-on  plus  ? 

LE  PAPILLOy. 

Vieillard,  qn’un  homme  to  r^pondo. 

An  soleil  je  voltige  en  paix ; 

Du  sue  des  fleurs  je  me  repais. 

Adieu !  je  plains  bien  votre  mondo. 

Toi,  le  premier  que  je  vois. 

Adieu,  papillon  des  bois ! 

BuRAyOER. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

ri^lIE  new  straw  bonnets  are  made  of  the  same  ebape  as 
J  those  in  silk,  crfpe,  or  tulle ;  that  is  to  say,  the  crown  is 
cut  away  a  good  deal,  so  as  to  giro  the  bonnet  as  much  as 
possible  the  Junchon  shape  now  generally  adopted.  Few  plain 
straws  are  seen,  and  the  new  fancy  straws  are  extremely 
pretty.  They  often  form  an  open-work  pattern,  sometimes 
very  thick  plaits,  sometimes  small  spikes  or  raised  dots. 
Fancy  crinoline  bonnets  are  also  much  worn.  All  these 
bonnets  are  mostly  trimmed  at  the  back.  We  mention  the 
following  as  specimens : — 

A  white  fancy  straw  bonnet,  with  a  very  small  coronet  of 
pink  roses  over  the  back  of  the  crown,  and  a  bow  of  black  lace 
under  it,  with  wide  but  not  very  long  lapels  falling  down  over 
the  neck.  In  front  a  plait  formed  of  a  twisted  gimp  cord, 
partly  straw  and  partly  black,  and  a  small  bunch  of  roses  at 
the  side ;  straw-colour^  strings  with  a  black  edge. 

Another  fancy  wide  straw  bonnet ;  the  straw  forms  a  sort 
of  open-work  pattern,  and  is  lined  with  blue  silk.  The  bonnet 
is  trimmed  at  the  back  with  a  fringe  of  black  feathers  tipped 
with  white  crystal  beads,  and  the  heading  of  which  is  formed 
of  a  thick  plait  of  straw  gimp.  Inside  there  is  a  similar  plait 
forming  a  diadem,  with  a  few  strings  of  small  cut  jet  beads  in 
long  bx)ps,  and  a  white  moss-rose  with  buds  and  foliage  at  the 
side.  Blue  strings,  trimmed  with  a  tiny  edging  of  straw. 

A  white  crinoline  bonnet,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  coro¬ 
net  of  blue  convolvulus,  the  ends  of  which  come  over  the  top 
of  the  bonnet  in  slender  twigs.  At  the  back,  a  bouillon  of 
white  tulle,  over  which  are  arranged  sprigs  of  the  same 
flowers.  White  strings,  with  blue  flowers  brocaded  over 
them. 

A  bonnet  of  white  tulle,  pleated  over  the  brim  and  crown, 
and  with  sprigs  of  lilac  arranged  over  the  back ;  under  the 
crown  a  short  bouillon  of  white  tulle,  with  strings  of  white 
crystal  beads  twisted  over  it  The  same  bouillon  and  beads 
form  a  coronet  inside,  with  a  branch  of  lilac  arranged  as  a 
feather  over  the  brim  on  one  side. 

A  bonnet  of  pink  cri-pe  disposed  in  long  and  very  narrow 
bouillons ;  at  the  back  a  very  wide  bow  of  pink  en'pe,  with 
long  ends  edged  with  a  narrow  pleated  quilling.  Sprigs  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  are  arranged  over  the  brim  in  front,  and 
one  large  rose  at  the  side.  Pink  strings. 

Another  bonnet  for  a  young  ^1,  composed  of  bouillons  of 
white  tulle,  divided  by  plain  rows  of  blue  ribbon  covered  with 
tulle.  At  the  back  a  wide  bow  and  long  ends  of  plain  white 
tulle.  Inside,  a  large  bouillon  of  white  tulle,  with  tiny  sprigs 
of  blue  forget-me-nots  disposed  over  it 

The  bonnets  of  which  we  spoke  last  month,  trimmed  round 
the  brim  and  crown  with  either  a  pinked-out  ruche  of  coloured 
silk  or  a  border  of  small  flowers,  are  very  much  worn  now. 
Summer  bonnets  are,  generally  speaking,  simpler  and  less 
expensive  than  winter  ones ;  to  look  fresh  and  pretty  is  all 
that  is  required  of  them,  ^fost  of  the  bonnets  that  are  now 
seen  are  of  the  sort  we  have  described,  writh  a  very  small 
slanting  crown,  cut  off  at  the  back  to  leave  full  space  for  the 
voluminous  chignon;  but  it  is  now  whispered  that  a  new 
revolution  is  impending  in  that  department.  The  Grecian 
style  of  coiffure  is  gaining  ground  slowly  but  surely  among 
the  votaries  of  fashions,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  gene¬ 
rally  adopted  by  the  whole  community.  Now  in  Grecian 
coiffures  the  chignon  is  placed  very  much  higher  than  it  is 
worn  at  present,  and  where  is  it  to  find  room  in  the  almost 
crownless  bonnets  that  now  ornament  rather  than  cover 
female  heads?  The  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Grecian  style  of  coiffure  would  be  a  radical  change  in 
the  present  shape  of  bonnets.  How  long  it  will  be  before  this 
change  is  effected  we  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  we  have 
already  seen  a  few  bonnets  of  the  new  shape  in  shop  windows 
— not  on  any  ladies’  heads — and  very  far  from  graceful  we 
think  them.  They  have  just  the  tiniest  little  curtain  at  the 
back,  a  large  perfectly  round  crown,  coming  up  at  the  top 
higher  than  the  front  part  of  the  bonnet.  In  front  they  are 
small :  if  ever  they  bewme  large  we  shall  have  a  new  edition 
of  the  polrf  bonnet  which  the  Society  of  Friends  has  done 
much  to  perpetuate  amongst  ns.  But  let  us  turn  from  such  an 
aggrieving  prospect  to  more  pleasant  considerations.  Having 
given  out  this  hint,  we  shall  return  later  and  treat  the  subject 
more  fully  if  necessary. 


Round  hats — or  rather  what  are  commonly  called  round 
hats,  for  they  are  not  round  at  all — are  now  pretty  and 
very  becoming.  The  shape  has  gradually  turned  from  the 
Scotch  cap  to  the  tricorne,  or  something  very  like  it.  The 
crown  is  moderately  high,  and  slopes  off  into  a  point  in 
front  and  at  the  back ;  the  brim  is  turned  up  entirely,  and  is 
higher  at  the  sides  than  at  the  back  and  front  This  brim  is, 
generally  speaking,  covered  with  black  or  coloured  velvet, 
small  grelots  or  round  spangles  of  spun  straw ;  steel,  crystal, 
or  jet  being  arranged  as  a  fringe  over  it.  One  long  curled 
feather  sweeps  round  one  side  of  the  hat  and  in  front  there  is 
either  a  small  bird  or  the  head  of  a  larger  one,  with  a  few 
feathers  arranged  fan-shaped  at  the  back  of  it  forming  a  sort 
of  aigrette.  One  of  the  prettiest  we  have  seen  was  of  white 
straw,  the  tumed-up  brim  covered  with  blue  velvet  and  pretty 
round  spangles  of  spun  straw  drooping  over  it  An  elegant 
bird  of  paradise  was  placed  in  front  with  a  long  tail  sweeping 
over  one  side  of  the  brim. 

Another  was  trimmed  with  crimson  velvet,  a  fringe  of  jet 
grelots  and  the  head  of  a  very  pretty  golden  brown  bird  in 
front  with  an  aigrette  of  its  feathers  behind. 

A  Leghorn  hat  of  the  same  shape  was  turned  up  with 
mauve  velvet ;  it  had  a  long  curled  white  feather  round  one 
side  and  a  tiny  bird  of  spun  straw  as  an  aigrette  in  front. 

Other  hats  have  rounder  crowns  and  a  narrow  straight 
brim  all  round,  merely  bound  with  velvet  They  are  also 
trimmed  with  one  long  feather  and  an  aigrette— a  bird  or  the 
head  of  a  hird. 

One  we  noticed  was  bound  with  green  velvet;  the  long 
feather  round  one  side  was  composed  of  the  tips  of  peacock's 
feathers,  and  there  was  a  small  green  and  blue  bird  in  front 
A  black  straw  hat  was  bound  with  black  velvet  and  trimmed 
with  a  curled  black  feather  and  a  small  black  and  red  bird  in 
front. 

Little  girls  also  wear  both  these  kinds  of  hats,  and  the 
Scotch  cap  in  fancy  straw  or  Leghorn.  Little  boys  likewise 
wear  the  latter  or  the  round  to<]ue  with  a  straight  aigrette. 

The  postillion  hat  seems  to  have  proved  a  failure ;  we  do 
not  see  any  worn  either  hy  ladies  or  children. 

The  black  and  white  or  plain  grey  fancy  materials  that 
were  the  fashion  all  last  summer  are  not  so  much  in  favour 
this  year,  nor  are  the  dull  brownish  colours  that  for 
a  time  excluded  all  others.  The  new  spring  and  summer 
materials,  if  they  are  grey  or  fawn,  have  a  bright  stripe  of 
colour  running  through  them.  Mohairs  are  striped  or 
checked.  The  fine  linos  are  white,  with  broad  coloured 
stripes.  White,  or  neutral  tinted  grenadines  and  bareges  have 
small  patterns  brocaded  over  them  in  bright  colours.  The 
trimming  of  the  dress  should  be  of  the  colour  of  the  pattern. 
All  the  fancy  woollen  dresses  are  made  with  paletots  of  the 
same  material.  The  same  trimming  is  put  on  over  both  dress 
and  paletot.  It  consists  of  coloured  ribbon,  either  quilled  or 
put  on  plain,  or  of  scalloped  borders  of  plain  silk.  Gimp  cord 
is  also  used  if  the  texture  of  the  material  is  sufficiently  firm  to 
bear  it  The  shape  is  in  general  the  short  half-fitting  paletot. 
Nothing  is  at  once  nicer  and  pleasanter  to  wear  for  demi- 
toilette  than  the  dress  and  paletot  of  linos  or  mohair,  and 
for  summer,  white  bodices  will  be  worn  under  the  paletot 
without  any  other  body  by  young  married  or  unmarried 
Ladies.  The  white  bodice  with  coloured  skirt  and  wide  band 
or  sash  makes  a  very  pretty  summer  costume.  The  bodice 
may  l>e  of  white  or  buff  foulard  instead  of  nainsook  or  muslin, 
the  frequent  washing  of  which  may  be  a  consideration. 
Ladies  who  wish  to  wear  something  more  than  merely  a  white 
bodice  put  on  a  small  open  jacket  without  sleeves  over  it.  A 
coloured  silk  jacket  looks  extremely  well  over  a  plain  or 
figured  white  muslin  bodice  with  full  sleeves.  The  most 
fashionable  sashes  have  a  wide  band,  a  large  rosette  on  one 
side,  and  long  lapels  finished  off  with  fringe.  The  pointed 
Swiss  band,  however,  is  still  worn,  as  well  as  a  great  variety 
of  bands,  sashes,  and  low  bodices,  of  which  our  engravings 
give  a  better  idea  than  any  description  could  do.  We  shall 
only  mention  one  in  particular  that  we  saw  lately.  It  was 
made  of  pink  gros-grain  silk.  The  bodice  was  cut  straight, 
very  low  in  front  and  at  the  back,  but  it  had  wide  braces 
coming  over  the  shoulders,  and  pleated  epaulettes;  there  was 
a  round  band,  and  at  the  back  three  long  lapels  pointed  at  the 
bottom,  the  centre  one  a  good  deal  longer  than  the  two  others. 
The  bodice  was  entirely  covered  with  white  guipure  lace  and 
bordered  all  round  with  a  narrow  edging  of  the  same.  The 
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silk  opaalettea  alone  were  uncovered ;  they  were  merely 
edged  with  lace.  A  white  tulle  chemwette  and  full  sleeves  are 
worn  under  the  bodice,  and  finished  off  round  the  neck  and 
wrists  with  a  ruche  of  pink  ribbon.  The  skirt  was  of  plain 
white  muslin  with  a  deep  hem. 

We  have  spoken  of  paletots  of  the  same  material  as  the 
dress  for  demi-toilette.  With  materials  of  a  clear,  transparent 
texture,  such  as  grenadine  and  barege,  the  paletot  becomes 
impossible ;  it  is  replaced  in  such  cases  by  a  scarf  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress.  The  newest  stylo  of  scarf  is  the  Arab, 
and  is  made  after  the  plan  of  the  humous.  In  fact,  the  Arab 
scarf  is  formed  of  a  straight  piece,  the  width  of  the  material 
and  as  long  as  required ;  a  large  pleat  is  then  formed  in  the 
centre  of  the  back  and  left  to  fall  like  a  sort  of  pointed  hood, 
as  in  a  humous.  The  ends  of  the  scarf  are  left  straight  at  the 
bottom,  and  simply  hemmed.  Sometimes  the  scarf  is  trimmed 
with  one  or  two  deep  flounces  of  white  or  black  lace,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  rounded  off  in  front.  Wo  would  advise  ladies 
who  do  not  care  to  put  on  real  lace  flounces  to  a  scarf  of  this 
sort  to  choose  black  silk  guipure  or  the  best  quality  of  fine 
lama  in  preference  to  any  imitation  of  Brussels  or  English 
lace,  which  always  looks  limp  aud  tawdry.  The  lama  lace, 
either  black  or  white,  is  very  much  the  fashion.  A  shawl  or 
burnous  of  the  same  can  be  worn  over  the  richest  silk  dress. 
We  have  seen  a  very  fresh  and  elegant  toilet  composed  of  a 
dross  and  Arab  scarf  of  white  silk  grenadine  striped  with 
blue ;  the  scarf  was  trimmed  with  two  flounces  of  beautiful 
white  lama  lace. 

Another,  for  half-mourning,  was  made  of  black  grenadine 
with  white  stripes,  and  trimmed  with  black  lama. 

Striped  or  plain  grenadine,  or  bar^go  of  any  colour,  looks 
well  made  up  in  this  way.  With  light  colours  white  lace 
should  be  us^  and  black  for  darker  ones.  The  plain  scarf 
looks  very  well  for  young  ladies. 

Let  ns  now  mention  a  few  ef  the  details  of  a  lady’s  toilet. 
Gloves  are  worn  with  three  or  more  buttons.  Buff  is  the 
eolour  preferred  when  the  gloves  are  not  matched  to  the  dress. 
With  dresses  of  fancy  woollen  material  in  which  a  shade  of 
grey  prevails,  boots  of  grey  routil  are  worn,  with  high  heels 
and  elastics  at  the  side ;  very  light  grey  boots  may  also  bo 
worn  with  dresses  with  a  white  ground.  With  darker  dresses 
the  boots  should  be  either  brown  or  black  cloth  or  kid. 
Ladies  wear  their  boots  very  high  upon  the  instep  and  high- 
heeled,  but  the  actual  man’s  boot  is  still  looked  upon  ns  eccen¬ 
tric;  the  true  Parisian  lady  does  not  sport  it  in  town,  and 
only  wears  it  with  the  round  hat,  in  travelling  costume. 

Tulle  and  lace  collars  and  sleeves  are  not  much  worn  in 
summer;  fine  linen  or  cambric,  either  plain  or  embroidered, 
is  preferred.  Plain  collars  edged  with  lace  and  with  two 
small  lapels  in  front  are  very  fashionable. 

Very  pretty  handkerchiefs,  with  coloured  borders  matched 
in  colour  to  the  dress,  are  now  worn  by  ladies  in  demi-toilette. 
Fancy  pocket-handkerchiefs  have  become  an  important  article 
of  the  female  wardrobe.  There  is  an  immense  warehouse 
upon  the  Boulevard  Sebastopol,  in  Paris,  No.  97,  whore  nothing 
but  pocket-handkerchiefs  are  sold.  The  patterns  of  the 
handkerchiefs  with  coloured  borders  now  so  fashionable  are 
most  elegant  and  tasteful.  Should  any  of  our  readers  wish 
to  possess  a  series  of  these  pretty  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  will 
be  happy  to  procure  them  direct  from  Paris,  upon  application 
being  made  to  her. 

OUR  FASHION  PLATE  OF  MANTLES. 

1.  Jeanne  d’Albret  Bonnet  in  white  crepe,  ornamented 
with  crystal  beads;  the  edge  is  trimmed  with  a  row  of 
crystal,  and  foliage  of  blonde  white  flowers  is  placed  on  one 
side.  Ribbon  strings. 

Hesbiot  Mantle,  of  black  silk,  in  the  form  of  a  rotonde, 
])leated  on  the  shoulders,  over  which  is  placed  a  berthe, 
trimmed  with  beads  and  lace.  From  the  back  of  the  berthe 
issue  two  long  ends,  crossed  in  the  form  of  a  scarf,  and  edged 
aud  trimmed  with  beads  and  lace. 

2.  LAnTi'iA  Bonnet,  in  pink  crepe,  trimmed  with  tufts  of 
small  roses.  The  cap  is  ornamented  with  pink  crepe,  and  a 
largo  rose  placed  in  the  middle. 

Afmcaine  Pardessus. — This  is  a  very  suitable  mantle  for 
elderly  ladies  or  those  who  object  to  paletots;  it  can  bo  made 
in  cashmere  or  silk,  according  to  taste.  Our  model  was  in 
cashmere,  and  edged  with  rather  deep  lace  headed  by  a 
pinked  ruche. 


3.  Regina  Bonnet  in  cn'po,  spangled  with  little  bits  of 
crystal.  The  cap  is  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  lilac,  from 
which  issues  a  long  branch  of  lilac,  placed  on  the  left  side  of 
the  bonnet  and  falling  behind.  Ribbon  strings. 

Albert  Casaque — This  is  a  very  becoming  paletot  for  a 
young  lady,  and  will  be  very  fashionable  this  summer.  It 
can  be  made  either  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress  or  of 


black  silk.  Our  model  was  of  havnnnah  silk,  trimmed  with 
narrow  black  velvet.  It  is  cut  nearly  tight-fitting,  and  drawn 
clo.se  in  to  the  waist  with  a  band  fastened  by  a  large  buckle. 
The  front  is  trimmed  square,  something  like  a  dress  bodice, 
with  narrow  block  velvet  put  on  in  the  form  of  diamonds.  A 
jet  bead  is  placed  on  each  cross.  The  sleeves  are  very  small, 
and  ornamented  the  same  as  the  front  with  velvet,  and  a  deep 
fringe  at  the  top,  forming  epaulettes.  The  skirt  is  very  long, 
and  trimmed  up  the  front,  back,  and  round  the  bottom  to 
match  the  paletot,  and  headed  with  three  rows  of  velvet. 

4.  Patti  Bonnet  in  white  tulle,  spangled  with  steel.  A 
sort  of  veil  in  tulle,  edged  with  blonde,  falls  behind  with  two 
large  rosebuds.  The  cap  is  ornamented  with  flowers  and  a 
row  of  small  rosebuds.  Two  long  ends  of  velvet,  terminated 
by  a  trimming  in  beads,  hung  under  the  strings. 

Flecbette  Casaqce. —  This  is  a  very  useful  out-door 
garment,  which  can  be  made  in  almost  any  material.  It  is 
cut  with  a  seam  in  the  back,  and  one  side-piece,  but  no  pleat 
in  front.  It  is  trimmed  with  passementerie  down  the  front 
to  the  pockets  across  the  bottom  and  up  over  the  armhole, 
forming  epaulette  to  the  sleeve.  There  is  a  deep  fringe  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pocket.  The  plain  sleeves  are  ornamented 
to  correspond. 

5.  Princesse  Bonnbtt  in  black  tulle,  spangled  with  gold 
and  quadrilled  with  rows  of  gold  beads.  The  curtain  is  a 
square  veil  in  tulle  spangled  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with 
trimmings  and  tassels  made  of  feathers.  The  inside  is 
adorned  with  a  chain  of  gold ;  a  tuft  of  roses  is  placed  in  the 
middle. 

Maesen  Casaque. — This  is  a  mantle  that  will  also  be  very 
much'  worn,  and  is  more  becoming  than  the  old  loose-fitting 
puletot.  It  is  made  with  a  seam  in  the  centre  of  the  back, 
so  that  it  falls  slightly  to  the  figure.  It  is  trimmed  on 
each  side  of  the  seam  with  passementerie,  and  two  strips, 
one  shorter  than  the  other,  are  placed  over  the  shoulder,  and 
finished  off  with  tassela  The  sleeve  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  Fleurette  casaque,  but  has  an  epaulette,  and  is  orna¬ 
mented  with  passementerie  and  fringe.  The  skirt  is  gored 
at  every  width,  and  trimmed  with  pieces  of  ribbon  velvet  cut 
in  points  and  put  on  at  regular  distances  round  the  bottom 
and  up  each  side  of  the  front,  above  which  and  down  the 
centre  of  front  are  placed  velvet  stars. 


Madame  Adolphe  Gon- 
baud,  248,  Strand,  Lon¬ 
don,  W.C.,  supplies  paper 
models  of  the  mantles, 
tacked  together  and 
trimmed  exactly  the  same 
as  represented  in  this 
plate,  for  3s.  Cd.  each, ' 
including  a  flat  pattern  to 
cut  from.  Madame  Gon- 
baud  defrays  the  expense 
of  postage  to  any  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and 
in  instances  where  an 
extra  size  of  garment  is 
required,  Madame  Gou¬ 
baud  requests  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  figure  to  be  for¬ 
warded. 


THE  CUT-OUT  TISSUE-PAPER  PATTERN  I 
OF  EMPRESS  SLEEVE.  j\ 

This  sleeve  is  very  narrow  at  the  l 
wrist,  and  cut  with  a  seam  at  the  elbow.  A 
Our  pattern  foims  the  upper  part  of  the  j 
sleeve.  The  under  portion  is  indicated  \ 
by  pricked  holes.  The  sleeve  has  a  cuff 
composed  of  two  puffings  edged  with 
braid,  velvet,  or  gimp ;  epaulette  in  velvet 
or  passementerie.  The  pattern  is  composed 
of  three  pieces. 


The  Englishwoman's  Conversazione. 
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^nglispoman’s  c^imbersajume. 


OCR  friends  have  not  forsaken  na  The  aodience-chamber  is  still 
well  filled,  the  librar;4able  piled  with  correspondence,  the 
editorial  box  closelj  packed,  and  the  bright  faces  and  the  prettily- 
expressed  notes  are  welcome  to  ns  as  the  fiowera  Hay  baa  relumed 
to  na  the  sweetest  mtmth  in  all  the  year.  Do  you  remember  Ben 
Jonson's  salutation  to  Uaia  in  the  UatqM  of  tht  Penatts  t  All  about 
Haying:— 

“ - here  shall  blow 

New  fiowers  that  you  shall  see  to  grow. 

Of  each  hand  a  part  shall  take 

And  for  your  heads  fresh  garlands  make. 

Wherewith,  while  they  your  temples  round. 

An  air  of  several  birds  shall  sound 
An  lo  Pmon  that  shall  drown 
The  acclamation  at  your  crown. 

All  thia  and  more  than  1  have  gift  of  saying, 

Hay  aowa  so  yon  will  oft  come  here  a-Haying." 

I  wonder  what  the  people  of  Patagonia  and  Pitcairn's  Island  think 
shout  Hay.  I  suppose  Fejees  and  Hottentots  look  at  it  from  another 
aspect  than  that  of  the  English  poet.  I  imagine  tht  New  Zealander 
will  have  to  sing  of  the  young  blossoms  of  December,  the  balmy  airs 
of  November,  the  delicate  fruits  of  January — the  music  must  be 

changed  to  another  key.  Suppose - 

But — thank  you— you  know  all  that  might  be  supposed — you  can 
look  up  your  PcUamon  and  ArcUt  without  our  aid;  and  you  want  to 
know,  Habkiet,  not  what  Australasian  Camoens  might  sing  of  May, 
but  a  hint  on  the  etiquette  of  presents  Excepting  between  relations 
or  engaged  lovers,  costly  presents  are  inadmissible.  Matilda  is  also 
informed  that  she  may,  at  a  friend's  house,  with  perfect  propriety, 
accept  a  gentleman's  offer  to  see  her  home.  The  fact  of  his  being  a 
guest  at  her  friend's  house  is  a  guarantee  of  his  respectability.  At  a 
wedding  breakfast  the  ladies  should  keep  on  their  bonnets.  The 
certificate  of  marriage  is  handed  by  the  clergyman  to  the  bride. 

How  you  young  people  will  gossip  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage ! 

“  The  world  was  sad,  the  garden  was  a  wild. 

And  man,  the  hermit,  sighed  till  woman  smiled.” 

Is  it  always  so?  Well,  it  should  be.  And  here  we  answer  Ecoxonr 
by  saying  that  she,  os  a  young  wife,  cannot  do  better  than  practise  the 
signature  she  has  chosen;  but,  while  the  old  proverb  about  wilful 
waste  and  woeful  want  is  quite  true,  do  not  mistake  parsimony  for 
economy.  Be  generous  os  your  purse  vrlll  afford,  generous  but  not 
prodigaL  A  mean  and  “stingy"  spirit  sometimes  bides  nnder  the 
honoured  mantle  of  Prudence. 

Di  AKA  is  in  trouble.  She  is  five  feet  four  and  o-half  inches  in  height 
aged  fourteen,  and  freckled.  The  questions  are.  Is  she  tall  ?  Is  she  a 
woman?  How  is  she  to  dispense  vrlth  freckles?  Toll  she  is.  tall 
enough  for  militia  service.  Perhaps  she  will  never  grow  any  taller, 
and  if  she  does  not  she  will  have  no  reason  to  be  grieved  at  her  stature ; 
of  coarse,  if  she  goes  on  growing  at  the  rate  she  bos  been  growing,  she 
will  be  eight  fret  nine  when  she  is  eight-and-twenty  I  As  to  being  a 
woman,  we  answer  emphatically,  Na  She  is  a  girl,  not  far  away  from 
childhood,  not  yet  entered  on  the  border-land  between  womanhood 
and  girlhood.  We  have  no  admiration  for  precocious  women ;  forced 
fruit  is  not  agreeable  to  our  palate.  As  to  the  freckles,  M  thtm  alont. 

Rosalie  wishes  to  get  her  arms  and  shoulders  fat  without  increasing 
the  plumpness  of  her  face;  she  has  a  desire  also  to  be  tall.  We  confess 
ourselves  utterly  unable  to  assist  her,  and  we  can  only  recommend  the 
exercise  of  patience.  Is  it  very  dreadful  to  have  a  plump  face?  Is  it 
very  deplorable  to  be  short?  We  have  heard  some  men  say — not  that 
we  endorse  their  verdict,  or  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  we 
have  heard  them  say — they  liked  plump  little  women;  they  were  big 
mea  The  little  men  select  tall  ladies — somebody  they  can  literally 
look  np  to ! 

Ik  a  neat,  well-written  letter,  A.  St.  F.  submits  a  “Lullaby"  to 
oar  “merciful  consideration,”  and  in  the  plenitude  of  our  grace  we 
insert  it: — 

“A  LULLABY. 

“Hush,  baby,  hush!  the  night  is  o'er-dreary; 

Hush,  baby  mine  I  the  stillness  is  weary; 

Bush  thee,  then,  darling!  mother  is  near  thee. 

“  What  ails  my  baby,  then  ?  what  ails  my  bird  ? 

Hush!  it  was  only  the  night  wind  we  heard ; 

It  rush'd  past  the  house ;  the  leaves  outside  stlrr'd. 

“  Sleep  then,  my  nestling,  and  lay  thy  bright  head 
On  mother's  breast,  and,  when  darkness  is  fled. 

Sweetly  shell  sing  to  thee  songs  of  the  dead — 


“  Sing  of  thy  father,  O  baby,  to  thee. 

Thy  father!  who  never  more  baby  shall  see ; 

Oone !  ay  for  ever  from  thee  and  from  me ! 

“  The  deep  sea  hath  him,  dread  fathoms  below. 

Whither,  O  baby,  can  we  never  go — 

We  who  have  loved  him  and  long'd  for  him  so! 

“  Hush  thee,  my  baby  I  thy  mother  would  sleep 
And  dream  of  her  husband — deep  calling  to  deep— 

0  God  I  how  the  wild  winds  whistle  and  sweep ! 

“  Sleep,  baby,  sleep,  O  my  child,  his  and  mine. 

Would  we  were  both  where  the  white  billows  shine. 

And  day  dawneth  never  on  mls'ry  like  mine  I 

“  The  wind  hath  gone  down,  the  east  groweth  red : 

Sunshine  and  summer,  forgetting  the  dead. 

And  hours  that  are  gone  and  words  that  were  said ! 

“  Daylight  again!  the  day  dawneth  ever. 

But  no  pow'r  hath  it  to  weaken  or  sever 
Ties  but  of  yesterday,  never,  ah,  never! 

“A.St.  F,” 

A  CoKTBiBCTon  with  an  unintelligible  signature  sends  ns  some  lines 
on  spring.  We  are  “merciful”  to  our  readers  and  to  the  writer.  We 
don't  insert  them.  How  is  it  no  many  uninvited  contributors  insist  on 
mounting  Pegasus  ?  Why  not  try  some  sober,  steady-paced  back  of 
prose? 

Akka  Haria  interrupts  ns  here  by  stating  that  she  has  met  a  young 
gentleman  who.  without  absolutely  proposing  to  marry  her,  without 
making  any  decided  movement  towards  the  leap  through  the  golden 
hoop,  is  sufficiently  particular  in  his  attentions  os  to  keep  other  suitors 
from  approaching.  What  is  she  to  do?  Now,  Akka  Maria  forgets 
to  tell  us  whether  the  said  young  gentleman  is  the  chosen  of  her  heart, 
Can  she  afford  to  lose  him?  If  so,  give  him  what  the  Yankee  girls 
coll  “the  mitten.”  Verdict  of  Indignant  maidens.  Serve  him  right! 
But  if  she  loves  him,  what  then  ?  Then  let  her  heart  instruct  her, 

Fritz  should  send  us  a  specimen  of  her  “translation;*  and,  in 
preparing  copy  for  the  press,  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.— 
Rl'th,  in  answering  an  invitation,  should  address  her  reply  to  the 
writer  or  the  writers  of  the  note.  If  the  names  of  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.'' 
are  appended  to  the  invitation,  to  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  A."  should  the 
response  be  addressed. — Rachel  is  perplexed  about  whether  she  ought 
to  dance  six  times  with  the  same  gentleman  at  a  ball,  and  wonts  a 
recipe  for  slumber.  She  “  finds  it  difficult  to  go  to  sleep."  Now  put 
these  circumstances  together,  and  what  do  they  spell  ?  L-o-v-e  most 
plainly.  Devotes  herself  to  the  favourod  one ;  cannot  sleep  fur  thinking 
of  him !  In  a  practical  way,  inferring  nothing,  Rachel  is  not  permitted 
to  dance  with  the  same  gentleman  six  times  in  one  evening,  supposing 
other  gentlemen  claim  her  hand.  Her  hand  for  “  good  and  all"  she 
may  refuse  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner,  but  etiquette  will  not  allow 
this  free-vrlll  in  the  ball-room ;  it  does  not  tolerate  a  lady  refusing  to 
dance  with  one  gentleman  and  standing  up  to  dance  with  another. 
As  to  sleep,  a  mind  at  ease  and  a  body  free  from  pain  are  the  best 
soporifics. 

“Vainly  Betty  performs  her  part. 

For  a  weary  head  and  an  aching  heart. 

As  well  as  the  bed,  want  making." 

“Nature's  soft  nurse”  is  driven  away  not  only  by  agony  of  body  but 
activity  of  mind.  Try  to  be  calm,  quiet,  peaceful,  before  you  lie  down. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  what  has  occurred  or  may  occur,  but 
sleep,  sleep ! 

Akd  now  os  to  the  triumph  achieved  by  my  daughter — the  young 
Engluhieoman—btlle  of  every  season— there  is  pleasure  in  tendering 
the  assurance  that  it  is  unequivocal ;  she  has  at  least  half-o-million  of 
admirers!  Her  pictures  are  at  a  premium,  and  fiattering  indeed  is 
the  testimony  borne  to  their  excellence,  whether  the  artist  depicts 
our  pet  as  “Minding  Baby”  or  as  “Dressing  for  the  Party.”  Miss 
F.  E.  is  the  cynosure  of  all  eyea  Now  once  in  a  way  we  can  afford 
to  be  generous  even  at  a  pecuniary  loss,  but  as  a  rule  such  extravagance 
is  not  to  be  admitted.  We  cannot  send  our  daughter’s  pictures  gratis 
to  everybody,  seeing  that  we  propose  issuing  tliem  once  every  quarter; 
still  further  is  it  from  our  intention  to  sell  her  pictures  as  pictures.  No; 
this  is  our  plan : — The  price  of  the  number  with  which  each  picture  is 
issued  will  be,  including  the  picture,  ttcopmee  to  all  regular  purchasers 
of  the  young  EngluAteonuui ;  to  those  who  only  buy  the  number  with 
the  picture  the  charge  vrill  befourptnee.  A  similar  difference  will  be 
observed  in  the  monthly  parts — tertnpenee  to  subscribers,  ninepence 
to  non-subscribers.  And  with  any  number  of  the  young  Engluhuvman 
the  two  pictures,  “  Minding  Baby"  and  “  Dressing  for  the  Party,”  may 
be  bad  for  sixpence,  or  the  two  with  any  monthly  part  for  tltntnptntt. 
Ah  mo !  this  pretty  daughter  of  ours  is  having  It  all  her  own  way,  not 
that  our  matronly  charms  sre  neglected — far  from  that— and  who  could 
be  jealous  of  one's  own  child? 
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EIMMEL’S  EAFBAlCHISSEUE, 


ot 

PERFUMED  SHOWER  DISPENSER. 

This  novel  and  tngenlout  Inttrumait  oonelsti  of  two  tnSM  in 
Juxtii*jK»ition,  a«  represented  iu  the  annexed  engraving.  By 
ptunafng  the  end  of  the  lower  tube  Into  a  bottle  of  ban  de 
Cologne,  or  any  other  Perfume,  and  blowing  emartly  through  the 
wide  end  of  the  upt>er  tube,  the  ctirrent  or  air  CAUtee  a  minute 
shower  of  the  liuuid  ecent  to  Ueue  fW>m  the  other  end.  This 
ambrosial  dew,  blown  upon  the  forehead,  causes  a  most  agi*ee* 
able  eensatton,  and  alfords  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  nervous 
head-aches.  If  used  on  the  beard,  or  clothes,  by  gentlemen  after 
smoking,  it  removes  the  unpleasant  odour  of  tobacou. 

The  RAFRAtcHISSBUR  Is  sold  at  the  fbllowtng 

REDUCED  PRICES: 

White  Glass.  Od.  and  is. ;  Colored  Glass,  with  reservoir,  Is.  (Id. ) 
Bone.  3s.  Od.;  Ivory,  Ss.  Od.;  mounted  on  ormolu  stands  for 
the  drawing-room,  Ss.  Od. 

Self-acting  Bafralchisteur,  with  India-rubber  Tube,  Is.  Od. 


THE  GUINEA  DRESSING  CASE  AND  THE  GUINEA  ROLL-UP  POUCH, 

Fitted  with  belt  initrumenU. 

THX  TWO-GUINBA  DRESSZRG  BAG, 

'  CoDtaining  all  reqaiiitet  for  Ladle,’  or  Gentlemen’,  ToUeU,  and  filled  with  Perfumery. 

DRESSING  CASES  AND  DRESSING  BAGS  of  the  beet  vorkmanehip,  and  with  all  the  latest  improoe^ 
mente,from  the  beet  London,  Paris,  and  Vienna  Manetfaeturere. 


IVORY,  TORTOISESHELL,  AND  SATIN  WOOD  HAIR,  CLOTH,  AND  HAT  BRUSHES. 
IVORY  AND  BONE  TOOTH  BRUSHES  of  the  mo.t  approved  pattcmi. 

IVORY,  BONE,  AND  SATIN  WOOD  NAIL  BRUSHES. 

IVORY,  TORTOISESHELL,  BUFFALO,  AND  INDIA-RUBBER  COMBS. 

RAZORS,  SCISSORS,  AND  OTHER  TOILET  CUTLERY,  manufactured  apeciaUy  for  E.  Rimmii,. 
BEST  TURKEY  AND  HONEYCOMB  SPONGE,  carefully  M'leotcd. 

MIRRORS  AND  OTHER  TOILET  ARTICLES  of  the  best  Brituh  and  Foreign  Manufacture. 


Just  Published,  by  Chapman  &  Hall,  193,  Piccadilly, 

I  TWr^  OF  PERFUMES, 

By  EUGENE  RIMMEL. 

With  upward,  of  250  Illustration,  by  Thonia,,  Bourdelin,  Ac. 
alcsfld  ^  curioaitic*  of  the  Kasun.” — ilomiug  Post. 

“  A  dcUciou,  book.”— -Sun. 

WMlC’IsgaP  C'-v  “An  elegant  drawing-room  book,  entertaining  to  read,  a,  well  a, 
LimLJm?  ”  I  agreeable  to  look  at.”— Daily  Newe, 

^  “A  ^*7  .bly  written  volume,  fUU  of  anecdote  and  Inattuctlon.”— 

'-y  CSom  Court  Journal. 

“  Beautifully  got  up,  and  moat  interesting.” — United  Service  Oasette. 
■  .y  “  Not  only  an  elegant,  but  a  really  instructive  volume.”— Oijereer. 

'f  wj^v  Octavo,  extra  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  be.  (free  by  post  for  68  stamps). 

'fiC. _ Drawing-room  Edition,  Quarto,  roM-leaf  paper,  tooled  edges,  10,.  fid. 

(free  by  post  for  140  stamps). 

■  Rich  Copies,  bound  in  moire  antique,  Mme  as  presented  to,  and 

y  accepted  by.  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  Her  Royal  Highnen  the  Princess  ot  Wales,  One  Guinea. 
Inc  of  tbcie  copies,  bound  in  white  moire  antique,  forms  a  beautiful  Wedding  Present. 


RIMMEL’S  NEW  WEST  END  BRANCH, 

128,  REGENT  STREET. 


Beg,  to  inform  the  Public,  that  in  compliance  with  the  desire  of 
hi,  numerons  West-end  patron,  he  ha,  opened  a  new  Retail  Branch 
lit  the  above  addreM,  where  will  be  found,  in  addition  to  his  Per- 
f'lmery,  an  Extensive  Amortment  of  Toilet  Requisites  and  Fancy 
irticles  of  the  most  rtehtrehi  description,  well  adapted  for  Presents. 
Novelties  received  weekly  from  his  Continental  agents. 


17.  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
PARIS. 


96,  Strand;  128,  Regent  Street 
and  24,  Cornhill;  LONDON. 


sTiyaiir  avitih,  piivtbe,  hxbtpord. 
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So.  4.  No.  3. 

PERFUME  FOUNTAIN, 

As  used  in  the  Princess  of  Wslrs’  DridsI  Boudoir ; 
an  elegant  adjunct  for  the  Drawing  Room,  Supper 
Table,  Ball  Room,  etc.  It  is  easily  managed,  re¬ 
quires  no  winding,  and  can  be  playra  with  plain  or 
perfumed  water. 

LI  ST  OF  PRICES: 

No.  I.  Bronsebody  and  basin,  21in.  by  I3iin.£l  lOs. 
No.  2,  ,,  „  witbtap,  2lin.  by  13{in.  £1 16s. 

No.  S.  White  and  gold  body,  and  glass  basin, 

22in.  by  14in . £3  10s. 

No.  4.  Opal  glass  body,  22in.  by  14iil. . £3  10s. 

No.  5.  Decorated,  22in.  by  Min .  £4  lOs. 

No.  6.  Decorated  coloured  glass,  26in.bylCin.iU  10s. 
No.  7.  Parian  Angel  body,  23^in.  by  I34in.  £0  6s. 
No.  8.  Large  Parian  figure  and  ormolu  oase, 

29in.  by  Min . £12  I2s. 

No.  9.  Coloured  China  figure,  2Sin.  by  16in.  £14  14s. 
No.  10.  Large  Parian  Angel,  28Jin.  by  171n.  £14  1  Is. 
Drapery  and  Lsirr.  as  represented  tn  Fig.  lO, 
£1  Is.  extra  I 

Nos.  1  and  2  contain  half  a  gallon. — Nos.  S  to  10  one 
gallon. 

“  The  perfume  fountains  continue  to  be  Tery  fa¬ 
shionable  ornaments  for  drawing-rooms  and  bou¬ 
doirs,  as  well  as  for  supper  and  dinner  tables.” — 
The  Queen,  March  26,  1866. 


EIMMEL’S  TURKISH  FOUNTAIN 


(BEOISTEaED). 

This  fountain,  of  an  extremely  norel  and  elegant 
design,  is  made  in  three  sixes,  as  follows ; — 

No.  21,  containing  1  gallon,  to  play  1  hour. 


Prieee  of  Terfumet  to  use  in  the  Fountains  III  M  Rfl 

r/^E  Rose  Water,  first  quality,  7s.  6d.  per  half-gallon  ■  IIH  HM 

bottle;  second  quality, '.4s.  Kau  de  Cologne,  or  ill  ]|1||  ifl 

LarenderWatcr,  first  qu.'ility,£l  12s.  per  balNgallon  'll  lE|t|  | 

bottle;  second  ijuality,  £1.  Violet  Water,  2f. 2s. per  I  ^  IHUI 

Fountains  arc  lent  out  for  Fancy  Baxaars  and 
Parties  at  the  following  rates,  carriage  and  risk  of  w, 

No.  9.  damage  to  be  borne  by  borrower No.  21. 

HIRE  OF  FOUNTAINS,  without  Perfume,  per  day,  one  rainea.  Ditto,  with  Rosewater,  per  day,  one  guinea 
and  a  half.  Ditto,  with  Eau  de  Cologne,  per  day,  three  guineas. 


HAMICAKI,  OR  JAPANESE  TOOTH  POWDER, 

In  curious  boxes  with  Japanese  fibres.  Price  Is. ;  by  post  for  16  stamps;  in  sandalwood  boxes.  Is.  6<i.; 

by  post  for  Is.  lOJ. 

**'****^'^’*  ■*®  •  •IWATEH  CRACKERS, 

f  A  dtxl  amusing  device  for  Evening  Parties,  with  choice  mottoes  fh>m 

Shakespeare,  Pope,  Byron,  Moore,  etc.  2s.  per  dosen.  6  dox.  for  10s.  6d. 

06,  Strand;  128,  Begent  Street 
and  24,  Cornhill, 

LONDON. 


17,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
PARIS. 


XUM 


RIMMEL’S  PERFUMED  FANS. 


mCA^SO|EraFA^N, 

/  ^  \  Painted  on  W ood  by  the  best  Artists, 

and  Perfumed  with  different  Flowers. 

Price,  from  8*.  6i.  A  specimen  painted  with  flowers  sent  on  receipt  of  51  stamps. 

THE  JOCKEY  FAN,  for  the  Races,  IOj.  M.  (post-free,  lls.  dd.) 
tJNPAINTED  VIENNESE  FAN,  1*.  6d.  (by  post  for  30  sUmps). 

IVORY  FANS,  beautifully  Painted,  27i.  and  30*. 

THE  VIENNESE  PURSE,  with  choice  Paintinffs,  from  6a. 

THE  VIENNESE  PURSE,  with  Ormolu  .Mountinirs,  from  6a. 

THE  VIENNESE  CIGAR  CASE,  with  Paintings,  from  lOa.  6(f. 

THE  VIENNESE  CIGAR  CASE,  with  Ormolu  .Mountinas,  from  10a.  6d. 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  PURSES,  AND  PORTE-MONN AIE.S,  from  la. 

SCENT  CASES  in  Fancy  Woods,  Leather,  Ormolu,  Velvet,  China,  Glass,  Tortoiseshell,  Pearl,  Ivory,  &o., 
from  Half-a-iruinea. 

MUSICAL  PERFU.ME  CASKETS,  NECESS.AIRES,  AND  ALBU51S,  which  commence  playing  when  they 
are  opened,  from  Two  Guineas. 

JaKDINIERViS,  or  Perfumed  Flower  Trees,  in  Fancy  Stands,  from  3.*.  6rf. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  SACHETS,  repre.scnting  choice  siihji'cts,  la.  Sent  hv  post  on  receipt  of  14  stamps. 

THE  NEW  AUSTRALIAN  MYALL-WOOD  GLOVE  AND  HANDKERCHIEF  BOXES,  emitting  a 
delicious  and  permanent  Violet  fragrance,  from  lUa,  6d. 

SINGLE  SMELLING  BOTTLES,  from  la.  ' 

DOUBLE  SMELLING  BOTTLES,  from  Half-a-gulnea  (a  specimen  bv  post  for  11a.). 

ILLUMINATED  PARIAN  POWDER  BOXES,  POMMADE  &  COLD  CREAM  JARS  (full),  2a.  6d.  each. 
THE  NEW  CAMEO  TOILET  BOTTLES  AND  BOXES,  in  Crystal  and  Porcelain. 

CHINA  TOILET  SETS,  from  the  Royal  Manufactory  at  Dresden. 

MAGIC  GRAPES  (containing  Scent),  on  a  neat  Porcelain  Vine  Leaf,  5a. 

PERFUMED  HANDKERCHIEF  AND  GLOVE  BOXES,  AND  JEWEL  CASKETS. 

LADY’S  COMPANIONS  AND  NECESSAIRES. 

THE  NEW  SYPHON  BOTTLE,  an  ingenious  contrivance  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  removing  a  stopper 
when  using  scent.  Price,  from  5a. 

N.B.-ALL  THE  ABOVE  ARTICLES  ARE  PARTICULARLY  SUITABLE  FOR  PRESENTS. 


RIMMEL’S  O  . 

t  PERFUME  VAPORIZER. 

This  valuable  apparatus  for  perfuming  and  purifying 
the  air  in  theatres,  ball-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  is 
now  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  both  For  public  [  i 
and  private  purposes,  that  it  is  needless  to  describe  it.  jj,  ' 

The  prices  of  the  A’aporisers  and  Perfumes  com- 
pounded  siK'cially  to  be  used  in  them  arc  os  follows 

No.  1  (ordinary  size  for  apartments),  6a.  12a 

No.  2  (for  larTC  drawing  rooms),  ICa.  24a.  J!!®]  ^ 

No.  3  (for  small  theatres  or  concert  rooms),  20a.  32a. 

No.  4  (for  1  irge  theatres),  32a.  48a. 

Marine  Vaporizers,  as  used  on  the  Peninsula  and  Orien- 
Perfume  A’aporizer  No.  1.  tal  Steamers,  the  Royal  West  India  Mail  Steamers,  Aromatic  Disinfector. 
&c.,  T«o  Guineas. 

Special  Perfumes  for  Vaporizers,  ordinary  quality,  2s.  6d.,  4a.  Gd.,  8a.  6rf.  per  bottle. 

Ditto  ditto  best  qualitv,  3a  Gd.,  Ga.  6d.,  12a.  6d,  „ 

RIMMEL’S  AROMATIC  DISINFECTOR,  in  use  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  principal 
Hospitals,  is  a  cheaper  description  of  Vaporizer,  and  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  sick  room  or  badly 
ventilated  places.  The  price  of  it  is  2a.  6d.,  including  a  bottle  of  aromatic  disinfecting  compound. 


Aromatic  Disinfector. 


86,  Strand;  128,  Regent  Street; 
and  24,  Cornhill ; 
LONDON, 


17,  Boulevard  des  Italians, 
PARIS. 


XUM 


Ot 


EUaENE  RIMMEL, 

PERFUMER  BY  APPOINTMENT 
(Jo  thcit;  ^Rajeatics  the  Emperoti  of  the  Jfiiench,  the  ^ueen  of  $pain,  the  Queen 
of  i^olland,  and  the  King  of  |*ortugal ;  and  to  the  Ifi^ijinoces  of  ^ales. 


TITIE3SrS  BOTJG 

With  Aa  AutogrAph  And  Photoi{niph  of  the  oetehrated  CAntAtrice. 


THE  I  N  E  I -A.  >r  B  O  U  Q  XJ  E  a 
Composed  of  the  following  Flowers— B^ld  (Jaswinutn  Zambae)^  Champd  {Miehetia 
Ckampacfi)^  and  K6*urd  {randanuM  Odoratissimtu), 


TII33  CEISTISSS  ffi  ©  U  di  ^  2  T, 

Composed  of  the  following  Flowers— LMn-TIwa(A’ymp&<F(i  Are/uin6o),  Cba-Uwa 
{Camellia  Seeanyna),  Kwei-Hwa  (Olea  Fragrant). 


N.B.-TTie  attention  of  connoisseurs  la  particiiiariy  invited  to  the  IXOI  AV  AND  CHINESE  BOUQUETS,  which 
will  he  foiitid  to  possess  the  true  flavour  of  the  indiaciious  Flowers  named— E.  Rllf  MSL  havina  succeeded  in  obtainUia 
their  essences  through  hla  foreign  correspondents. 


OTHER  PERFUMES  IN  VOGUE. 

THE  ALEXANDRA  BOUQUET.  WEST  END  BOUQUET.  ESS  BOUQUET. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  BOUQUET.  RIM  MEL’S  BOUQUET.  NEW  MOWN  HAT. 

Tin:  I'ATT'  BOUQUET.  JOCKEY  CLUB  BOUQUET.  LILY  OP  Til E  V.ALB. 

THE  STELLA  COLAS  BOUQUET.  GUARDS' BOUQUET.  MAY  BLOSSOMS. 

Price  from  2s.  6d.  per  bottle.  Three  in  an  elegant  Box,  lined  toilk  velvet,  7f.  6<f . 


TIIR  \'r,w  II.I.lStlNtTED  PARISN  BOTTI.E,  eonlalnliif  choice  fSccats,  ts.  Ad. 


a  new  Perfume  composed  npresslp  fbr  the  Irish  Esliibition,  with  a  view  of  the 
Dublin  Crystal  Palace,  ts. 


R  I  M  M  E  l_’S  TONIC  POMMADE, 

The  constant  use  of  which  restores  the  hair  when  any  vitality  remains  in  the  bulbs.  Is.  fld.  and  5a. 


SIHMEL’S  KILLEFLGUBS  POMMADE, 

In  bair-ponud  tins,  for  family  use  {recommended  for  the  Nuraery),  Is,  dd. 


GOLD  POWDER,  SILVER  POWDER,  AND  DIAMOND  POWDER, 

Used  at  oil  fhsliionable  Balls  and  Assemblies,  togiveadaisting  brilliancy  to  the  Hair,  5s.  per  box  |by  post  for  a  stamps). 


3*©^  TSIB  C©1iiI]Paj$Sa©S!y 

PretMired  by  an  entirely  new  process  fKim  real  MOTHKK  O*  PEARL.  This  white  can  be  confidently  reeom* 
meoilcd  as  perfectly  iiiiiocuous  and  free  from  metallic  substances,  which  are  so  injurious  to  the  skin  and  K«nei*al  health. 
^  Price  2s.  tki.  per  box  iby  post  for  Si  stamps). _ 

"I  RIHMEL'S  FUHlGATIIfG  PAPERS. 

U.  per  Box  (by  post  for  U  stamps).  PARIAN  COTTAGE,  a  pretty  drawing>room  ornament  for  burning  the 
I  Fumigating  Papers.  Is.  6d. 


KIMMEL’S  GLYCERINE  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  TOILET. 

OLYCFRINE  SOAP.  fid.  and  is.  OLTCERINB  POMMADE.  Is.  Jt  Is.  fid.  GLYCERINE  SHAVING  CREAM,  Is 
OLYCRRINE  PASTE  forthe  HANDS.  OLYCKRINK  COLD  CREAM.  Is.  PUKE  or  SCENTED  GLYCERINE,  is 

U.fid.  PELLUCXD.GLYCERINE  SOAP,  U.«  3s.  GLYCERINE  LOTION,  is.  fid. 

BIBCMErS  EXTBACT  OF  LIKE  JUICE  AND  OLYCEBIHE, 

for  imparting  to  the  Hair  a  beautiful  Gloss  and  Softness,  without  Greasing  it.  Price  Is.  fid..  Si.  fid.,  and  fis. 

All  the  above  Articles  are  Manv/acturrd  wtf  A  the  purest  Olyeerine^  and  possess  m  the  highest  degree  all  the 
oenrficial  properties  of  that  wonderful  substance. 


ind;  128,  Begent  Street 
and  24,  Cornhill, 
LONDON. 


17,  Boulevard  des  Italiens, 
FABIS. 


<UM 


THu;  l^AVNPIf^T 

AND  AWARDED  THE 

'P'^IZ'E^  ME^OAL,. 


FOR  ITS  SUPERIORITY  AT  THE  JNTESNATIO'nAL  EXHIBITION,  I86Z 


!;  WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR 

QLENFIELD  PATENT  STARCH 

SEE  THAT  YOU  GET  IT 

At  nj^rvar  ttndt  art  oAm  taithMtil. 

<  WOTHER8POON  &  CO„  GLASGOW  It  LONDON. 


XUM 


IN  THE  AL  laundry, 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT 


.OMDlNf 


iSTilttiH  P¥H¥BIfi»S 


.CAUSA 


TO  HER  ROYAL  1MGIINES3 


The  best  proofs  of  the  frrc.at  sn|K;riority  of  this  Starch  arc  the  numerous 
distinguishc*!  marks  of  approval  which  have  l)cen  accordcil  to  it  from  all  quarters; 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following,  vis.  : — 

IT  IS  EXCLUSIVELY  USED  IN  THE  ROYAL  LAUNDRY, 

AND 

HER  MAJESTY’S  LAUNDRESS  fays  It  U  the  Finest  Stakch  sue  ever  csed. 
HONOURABLE  MENTION  was  awarded  it  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  London,  in  1SS1> 
A  PRIZE  MEDAL  was  awnnled  fir  It  at  the  New  York  Exhibition  in  1853 ;  and 
A  PRIZE  MEDAL  was  also  iiwarde,!  for  It  at  the  International  Exhibition  in  London,  1862. 
HER  MAJESTY’S  LACE  DRESSER  says  that  it  Is  the  best  she  has  trie<l ;  and 
HUNDREDS  OF  GROCERS,  &o.,  say  that  It  pleases  their  Customers  belter  ihaii  aiiv  oibor  ; 
andu^baps  tie' most  striking  pried  id  all  Is,  that  iiotwlthstniiilir|;lli  iri'eat  ili'prineton  ns  the 
4|H||MpMttp(aui'iiig  Trade,  wlileh  liiHiicnees  t he  Starch  Trade  malci  ially,  the  demaiul  for 

P  ...G  k  8  X  F  1  K  I,  D  STABCU  ■.  , 

the  great  saving  of  trouble'  ia  its  applicntioi!,  and  tlic 
cntiiie  abswpe  of  di.sapjioiiitmcnt  with  tlic  results,  and  would  for  the  future  like 
~  THE  QUEEN’  S  L.VU.N’DRESS,  USE  NO  OTHER. 


To  be  hado/all  re»iicttoblc  Gi-ocers,  Dnnjijiiitii,  Oilmen,  /ic.,di\,(nnl  leholesalcof  the ilaiiufactiircrs, 


AND  MANUFACTCnEItS  OF 

WOTHERSPOON'S  VICTORIA  LOZENGES, 

Wllicn  WERE  AW.tRDED 

PRIZE  MEDAL  FOR  PURITY  &  EXCELLENCE  OF  QUALIT 

St  the  IXTERXATIOXAL  EXHiniTlOS  of  1862. 

46,  Dunlop  St.,  GLASGOW;  and  66,  Queen  St.,  LONDON,  E.C. 


XUM 


i 


IMPORTANT.!  JAMILY . MEDICINE. 


..'fv! 

^  ^  1  . 

ii*.  O  J'i'JIt  I  T  t.;.  Ill 

■nil-  .11|!I  j;  3ii  ir  p 

■  ‘  ■'  r-'i  i;  .  '  iiiid  •;  :i,..  ». 

'■■I'v  .’.'ihii;! 

.  iV-i  J  I  'I'.  p,  ■  ) 

.•:i  ,v!  iiif  r;  in/if  oil;  5,; . 

I:.:;:  -.v; 

■  .i;i.rii:  7 


::  I. 

.-'!io^- 

/  I 


'1  -'lUil.  I 


CfMO  M  IlE^ 

, ■■  . .  most  CElbAIN  PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH,  '  '  • 

‘  II  .  .  .  .,ii,  .  ,  ,  j 

'■  ;  1:  •  l,i  A  HILD,  YET  BFBBDV,  SAFE,  AND  .  I  , 

EFFECtUAI-*  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION, 

7  1[  AMD  iAU.  StOMACH  pdMPLAiSm, 

^  ■  •'!  I  'l  i  v.i  .1  AND,  AS  A. NATURAL  CONSEQUENCE,  A 

PURIFIER'  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  A  SWEETENER  OF  THE  WHOIE  SYSTEM. 


i  I'.'.v  I  ■  liUlIl 


l<  I 


J- 


Indigestion  is  s  weakDoas  or  want  of  power , 
of  Uie  digestive  juices  in  the  stomach  to  cou- 
vert  what  we  eat  and  drink  into  healthy 
matter,  for  the  proper  nourishment  pf  the 
whole  system.'  It  is  caused  by  everything 
which,  weakens  the  system  in  general,  or  the 
stomach  in  particular.ij,  .From  it  proceed 
nearly  all' the, | diseases  to  which,, we  are 
liable ; .  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  ,we  ^ould 
always  keep  the  stomach  right  we  should 
only  die  by  old  age  or  accident.  Indigestion 
produces  a  great  variety  of  unpleasant  sensa¬ 
tions  :  amongst  the  [  most  prominent  of  its 
miserable  effects  are  a  want  of,  or  an  in¬ 
ordinate  appetite,  sotpetimes  attended  with  a 
constant  craving  for  drink,  a  distension  or 
feeling  of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  flatu¬ 
lency, heartbum,pains  in  the  stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  pcrliapa  sick¬ 
ness,  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels :  in  some 
cases  of  depraved  digestion  there  is  nearly  a 
complete  disrelish  for  food,  but  still  the 
appetite  is  not  greatly  impaired,,  as  at  the 
stated  period  of  meals  persons  so  afflicted  can 
eat  heartily,  although  without  much  gratifi¬ 
cation  ;  a  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  are 
also  Sequent  attendants,  general  debility, 
great  languidness,  and  incapacity  for  exer¬ 
tion.  The  minds  of  persons  so  afflicted  fre¬ 
quently  become  irritable  and  desponding, 
and  great  anxiety  is  observable  in  Uie  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  they  appear  thoughtful,  melan¬ 
choly,  and  dejected,  under  great  appre¬ 
hension  of  some  imaginary  danger,  .will  start 
at  any  unexpected  uoipe  or  occurrence,  and 
hocome  so  cgitated  that  they  requii’c  some 


time  to  calm  and  collect  themselves  :  yet  for 
all  this  the  mind  is  exhilarated  without  much 
difficulty  ;  pleasing  events,  society,  will  for 
a  time  dissipate  all  appearance  01  disease ; 
but  the  excitemenl  produced  by  an  agreeable 
change  vanishes  soon  after  the  cause  has 
gone  by.  Other  symptoms  are,  violent  pal¬ 
pitations,  restlessness,  the  sloep  disturbed  by 
frightful  dreams  and  startings,  and  affording 
little  or  no  refreshment ;  occasionally  there 
is  much  moaning,  with  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  upon  the  chest,  nightmare,  Ac. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  symptoms  of  this  first  invader  upon  the 
constitution,  as  in  a  hundred  cases  of  Indi- 
gesiton  there  will  probably  be  something 
peculiar  to  each  ;  but,  be  they  what  they 
may,  they  are  all  occasioned  by  the  food 
becoming  a  burden  rather  than  a  support  to 
the  stomach  ;  and  in  all  its  stages  the  medi¬ 
cine  most  wanted  is  that  which  will  afford 
speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  and  give  energy  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  muscular  systems, — nothing  can 
more  speedily  or  with  more  certainty  effect 
80  desirable  an  object  thaniVorfo/i’a  Extract 
of  Camomile  Flowers.  The  herb  has  from 
time  imihemorial  been  highly  esteemed  in 
England  as  a  grateful  anodyne,  imparting  an 
aromatic  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  a  pleating 
degree  of  warmth  and  strength  to  the  sto¬ 
mach  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  indigestion,  gout 
in  the  stomach,  windy  colic,  and  general 
weakness,  it  has  for  ages  been  strongly  re¬ 
commended  by  the  most  eminent  pi-acti- 
tioners  as  very  useful  and  beneficial.  The 


UiJSERYAmQHSl  JJNDlGmipN. 


great,  indeed  only,  olijection  to  its  use  hts 
been  the  large  quantity  of  water  which  it 
takes  to  dissolve  a  small  part  of  tiie  flowers, 
and  which  must  be  taken  with  it  into  the 
stomach.  It  requires  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  soluble  portion 
of  one  drachm  of  Camomile  Flowers ;  and, 
when  one  or  even  two  ounces  may  be  taken 
with  advantage,  it  must  at  once  be  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  to  take  a  proper  dose  of 
this  wholesome  herb  in  the  form  of  tea ;  and 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
been  placed  the  very  first  in  rank  of  all 
restorative  medicines  is,  th'at  in  taking  it  the 
stomach  has  always  been  loaded  with  water, 
which  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  counter¬ 
act,  and  very  frequently  wholly  to  destroy 
the  effect.  It  must  be  evident  that  loading 
a  weak  stomach  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
into  ita  smaU  quantity  of  medicine,  must  be 
injurious ;  and  that  the  medicine  must  pos¬ 
sess  powerful  renovatmg  properties  only  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  water.  Generally  speaking, 
thidhasb^nthecase  with  Camomile  Flowers, 
a  herb  possessing  the  highest  i^estorative 
qnalities,ahd  when  properly  taken,  decidedly 
^e  most  speedy  restorer,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  preserver  of  health. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS  are 
prepared  by  a  peculiar  .process,  accidentally 
diBWvered,.andknownoulyto  the  proprietor, 
and  which  he  firmly  believes  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  modem  discoveries  in 
medicine,  by  which  all  the  essential  and  ex¬ 
tractive  matter  of  more  than  an  ounce  of  the 
flowers  is  concentrated  in  four  moderate- 
siaedpills.  Experience  has  afforded  the  most 
ample  proof  that  they  possess  all  the  fine 
aromatic  and  stomachic  properties  for  which 
the  herb  has  been  est^med ;  and,  as  they 
are  taken  into  the  stomach  unencumbered  by 
any  diluting  or  indigestible  substance,  in  the 
same  degree  has  their  benefit  been  more  im¬ 
mediate  and  decided.  *  Mild  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  pleasant  in  their  effect,  they  may  be 
taken  at  any  age,  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stance,  without  danger  or  inconvenience,  A 
person  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  a  whole  day 
or  night  could  not  possibly  receive  any  in¬ 
jury  from  taking  them,  but,  on  the  contmry, 
they  would  effectually  prevent  a  cold  being 
taken.  After  a  long  acquaintance  with  and 
strict  observance  of  the  medicinal  properties 
of  Norton's  CamomiU  Pitts,  it  is  only  doing 


them  justice  tq  say,  that  they  tip  teally  the 
most  valuable  of  all  Tonio  Midicinbs.  By 
^  word  toniees  meant  a  medicine  which 
givea  Btiwwgpi  to  the  stomach  sufficient  to 
digest  in  proper  quantities  all  wholesome 
food,  whi^  increases  the  power  of  every 
nerve  and  muscle  of  the  human  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  invigorates  the  nervous  and 
musctilar  systems.  The  solidity  or  firmness 
of  the  whole  tissue  of  the  body  which  so 
^ekly  follows  the  use  oi,Norton's  Camomile 
Pills,  their  certain  andlspeedy  effects  in  re- 
pairingthe  partial  dilapidations  from  time  or 
intemperance,  and  their  lasting  salutaiy  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  whole  frame,  is  most  con¬ 
vincing,  that  in  the  smallest  compass  is  Con¬ 
tained  the  largest  quantity  of  the  tonic  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to  pervade 
the  whole  system,  through  which  it  diffuses 
health  and  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the 
formation  of  disease,  and  also  to  fortify  the 
constitution  against  contagion;  as  8ncb,their 
general  ‘  use  is  strongly  recommended  as  a 
preventative  during  the  prevalence  of  malig¬ 
nant  fever  or  other  infectious  disoasea,  and 
to  persons  attending  sick  rooms  they  are  in¬ 
valuable,  as  in  no  one  instance  have  they  ever 
failed  in  preventing  the  taking  of  illness, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

As  Norton's  Camomile:  Pills  are  parti- 
snlarly  recommended  fiw  all  stomach  com¬ 
plaints  or  indication,  it  will  probably  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  some  advice  shotUd  be  given  re¬ 
specting  diet,  though  after  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject,  after  thepublkatiou 
of  volume  upon  vdlume,  after  the  country 
has,  as  it  were,  been  inundated  with  prac¬ 
tical  essays  on  diet,  as  a  means  ofi'prolonging 
life,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  more, 
did  we  not  feel  it  oUr  duty  to  make  the 
humble  endeavour  of  inducing  the  public  to 
regard  them  not,  but  to  adopt  that  course 
wUch  is  dictated  by  nature,  oy  reason,  and 
by  common  sense.  Those  persons  who  study 
the  wholesomes,  and  are  governed  by  the 
opinions  of  writers  on  diet,'  are  uniformly 
both  unhealthy  in  body  and  weak  in  mind. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palate  is  de¬ 
signed  to  inform  us  what  is  proper  for  the 
stomach,  and  of  course  that  must  best  in¬ 
struct  us  what  food  to  take  and  what  to 
avoid ;  we  want  no  other  adviser.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  those  article.s 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  taste  were  by 
nature  intended  for  our  food  and  sustenance, 
whether  liquid  or  solid,  foreign  or  of  native 
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production:  if  they  are  pure  and  unddnl-  Oamomtfo /UZa^irhich  vill  so  promptly  as- 
tented,  no  harm  need  be  dreaded  by  their  sist  in  carrying  off  the  burden  thus  imposed 
use ;  they  will  only  injure  by  abuse.  '  Con-  upon  it  that  all  will  soon  be  right  again, 
sequently,  whatever  the  pala^ approves,  eat,  Itis  most  certainly  true  that  every  person 

and  drink  always  in  moderation,  but  never  '  in  hit  lifetime  consumes  a  quantity  of  nox- 
in  excess  ;  keeping  in  mind  that  the  first  ious  matter,  which  if  taken  at  one  meal 
pkoeess  of  digestion  is  peribnaed  in  the  would  be  fatal :  it  is  these  small  quantities 
month,  the  second  in  the  stomach ;  and  that,  of  noxious  matter,  which  are  introduced  into 
in  order  that  the  stomach  may  be  able  to  do  our  food,  either  by  accident  or  wilful  adul- 
its  work  properly,  it  is  mquisite  the  first  teration,  which  we  find  so  often  upset  the 
process  should  be  well  performed  ;*  this  con-  stomach,  and  not  unfrequently  lay  tl^  fbun- 
sists  in  masticating  or  chewing  the  solid  dation  of  illness,  and  perhaps  finod'ruination 
fo(^  so  as  to  break  down  and  separate  the  to  health.  To  preserve  the  constitution,  it 
'  fibres  and  small  snbstancee'of  mea<|  and  ve-  should  be  oqr  constant  care,  if  possible,  to 
getsble,  mixing  them  well,  'and  blending  the  counteract  the  effect  of  these  smal  I  quemtities 
whole  together  before  they  are  swaUowed ;  of  unwholesome  matter ;  and  wheimver,  in 
,  and  it  is  particularly  urged  upop  all  to  take  that  way,  an  enemy  to  the  constithtbn  finds 
plenty  of  time' to  their  meals  and  never  eat  its  way  into  the  stomach,  a  friend  should 
.in  haste.  If  you  conform  to' this  short  and,  be  immediately,  sent  after  it,  which  would 
simple,  bu^  comprehensive  advice,  and  find  prevent  its  mischievous  effects,  md  expel  it 
‘  that  there  are  various  things  which  others  altog^thior ;  no  better  friend  can  ho  found, 
''  sat  and  drinkwith  pleasure  and  without  in-  nor  one  which  will  perform  the  i4sk  with 
convenience,  and  t^ich.  would  be  ploasant  greatercertaiuty  than  NORTON’S  CAMO- 
to  yourself  only  that  they  disagree,  you  may  MILE  PILLS.  And  let  it  be  observed  that 
at  once  conclude  that  the  fault  is  in  the  the  longer  this  medicine  is  taken  the  less  it 
‘Stomach,  that  It  does' not  possess  the  power  will  bo  wanted;  it  can  in  no  case  become 
which  it  ought  to  do,  that  it  wants  assist-  habitual,  as  its  entire  action-is  to  give  energy 
ance,  and  the  sooner  that  assistance,  is  af-  'and  force  to  the  stomach,  which  is  the  spring 
forded  the  better.  A  very  short  trial  of  this  of  life,  the  source  from  which  the  whole  frame 
medicine  wiH  -besi  {wove  how  soon  it  will  draws  its  Sjiccour  and  support.  After  an 
put  the  stomach  in  a  condition  to  perform  excess  of  eating  or  drinking,  and  u^Otf  every 
with  ease  all  the  woik  which  nature  intended  occasion  of  the  general  health  being  at  all 
for  it.  By  its  use  you  will  soon  be  able  disturbed,these  Pills  should  bo  immediately 
to  enjoy,  in  moderation,  whatever  is  agree-  taken,  as  they  will  stop  and  eradicate  dis¬ 
able  to  the  taste,  and  unable  to  name  one  in-  ease  at  its^  commencement.  Indeed,  it  is 
dividual  article  of  food  which  disagrees  with  most  confidently  asserted,  that  by  the  timely 
or  sits  uppleasfintly  op  the  stomach.  Never  use  of  this  medicine  only,  and  a  common  de- 
foiget  that  a  small  meal  well  digested  affords  gree  of  caution,  any  person  may  eiyoy  all  tha 
more  nourishment  to  the  system  thana  large  comforts  within  his  reach,  may  pass  through 
one,  even  of  the  same  food,  when  digested'  life  without  an  illness,  and  Avith  the  ccr- 
imperfcctly.  Let  the  dish  be' ever  so  deli-  tainty  of  attaining  a  healthy  OLD  AGE. 
cious,  ever  so  enticing  a  variety  offered,  the  On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 
bottle  ever  BO  enchanting,  never  forget  that  they  must  be  kept  ip  bottles ;  and  if  closely 
temperance  tends  to  preserve  health,  and  corked  their  qualitiesareneitherimpaired  by 
that  health  is  the  soul  of  enjoyment  But  time  nor  ipjured  by  any  change  of  climate 
should  an  impropriety  be  at  any  time,  or  ever  whatever.  Price,13|d.and2s.9d.each,Avith 
so  often  committed,  by  which  the  stomach  full  directions.  The  large  bottle  contains  tha 
becomes  overloaded  or  disordered,  render  it  quantity  of  three  small  ones,  or  Pills  equal 
immediate  aid  by  taking  a  dose  of  Norton's  to  fourteen  ounces  of  Gaiiomilb  Floweus. 


Sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  Kedicine  'V'endors. 

Be  parilcnlar  to  ask  for  ‘‘NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and 
^  not  be  persuaded  to  purchase  an  imitation. 
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EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  ImprOyii^,  Beautify¬ 
ing  and  Preserving ,  the  Skin,  and  giving  it' a  blooming  and 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely '  remove  Tan,  Sun* 
burn.  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsaniic  and. Healing  qualities 
render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  clear 
it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continuing 
its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin ^ will  become  and  .continue 
soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  and 
beautiful,  • ■ 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicme  Vendors  and 


Perfumers. 


FOR  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 


smears  mm  mlb  mmmm&MiQ 

are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to  tho 
stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  No  other  medicine  can  be  compared  to 
these  excellent  Fills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  head, 
and  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to'  health  aud  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l^d.,  or  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

_ * _ 1 _ _ _ _  * _  . _ 

IN^fiiUlENSA,  COdPQHS,  UNO)'  606.08. 

i«€a’s  mBmuK  ojr,MicsEEii 

is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  sufiFering  from 
Influenza  ;  the  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  complaint, 
and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Chilr  ren’s  Coughs,  as  well  as  recent 
ones  in  Adults,  will  be  removed  by _a  few  doses  (freqv  jntly  by  the  first) ;  and  Asthmatic 
persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utmost 
benefit  from  the' use  of  .  -  ■  '  . 

SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  Is.  lAd.,  and  2s.  9d.  each. 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 

Requires  neither  h£mming  or  ivhipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  drm. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

^  SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
'  '  and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers, 

154,  REGENT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  MESLAY. 

T,  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Z.adles'  Dressing-Casea,  electro-pIatcd,  £l  11s.  Gd.,  £2  2s.,  £3  lOg.,  £4  4s.,  and  £6  6s.,  to  £18  lOs 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Ladies’  Dressing-Cases,  silver  fitted,  £5  10s.,  £10  lOe.,  £11  lOs.,  £12  10s.,  £14  12s.  Gd. 
£17.  lOs.  6d.,  to  £100. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.’s  Oentlemen’s  Dressing-Cases,  £1,  £2  28.,  £2  10s.,  £3  10s.,  £5  10s.,  £7  123.  Gd.,  £8. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Work-Boxes,  in  choice  woods,  8s.  Gd.,  £1,  £1  10s.,  £2  23.,  £2  10s.,  £3  5s.,  £4. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.'s  Writing-Desks,  lOs.  Gd.,  21s.,  SOs.,  £2  28 ,  £2  10s.,  £3  us.,  £4,  £6  Gs.,  £8  10s.  Gd.,  to  £35. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Ladles’  BKorocco  Bags,  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  Dressing,  Writing,  and  Working,  £3  10s., 
£4  178.  Gd.,  £5  Ss.,  £G  lOs.,  £7  158.  Gd.,  to  £100. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oentlcmen’s  Dressing-Bags,  £3  15s.,  £5  3a.  Gd.,  £6  Gs.,  £7  lOs.,  £8  15s.,  £10.,  to  £35. 

T.  A..  SIMPSOIV  &  CO., 

154j  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  W. ;  and  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 


The  EUAFTONIC  EIDER  DOWN  CORSETS  (Dixon  &.  Calvert^s  Patent) 

Are  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  healthful,  and,  hy  all  Physicians  whose  opinions  have  been  obtained,  THE  MOST  APPBOVED  COBSBT 
EVER  INVENTED. 

The  COBSET  can  be  inspected  and  purchased  at  the  shop.  Great  Portland-street  Entrance  Crystal  Palace  Bazaar,  and  at 

Mr.  WEEKS',  64,  Baker  Street,  Portman  Square,  W. 


ESSON8  IN  DRESSMAKING  —  Eight  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

J  6,  Portland-terracc,  Portland-street,  Commercial-road  East  Hours,  Eleven  to  Four. 

Newest  Paris  Fashiona  * 

Mantles,  12  stamps;  Jackets,  12  stamps;  Bodies,  7  sumps;  Sleeves,  4  sUmpa;  Children's  Patterns,  6  stampa 
One  extra  on  all  patterns  sent  by  post.  Established  1644. 


THE  SPIRAL  Mastic  ABDOMiNAL  BELTS. 


■BASCKM  lEQUIBin. 
ClTCuiufercDce  at  a  be. 
Depth  firom  a  to  e. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  woul  I 
prevent  many  of  tho  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  tho  greatest  relief,  seenring  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Acconchenrs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  lor  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses.  *'  ’’ 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO  •*  "  •  -  ' 


EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


FOIt  THK  HAIR. 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  valuable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

XT  so'RSMrGrraEN’s  .a.nx>  nourzszxes; 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XT  PRSSSR.'V'ES.  RESrrORSS.  BE.A.XT'riFXES, 
Cr.E.A.N’SES  'X'HE:  S.A.ZR 
TXXXS  NXTRSER'V. 

Tho  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  tho  action  of  which  can  bo  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  Infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  33.  Gd.,  Gs.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  Oennine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

C.  and  A.  Oldi-idg^o’s  Balm,  Welliiifi^on  Street,  Strand,  W.O. 


% 
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H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILORS  TO  THE  QUEEN  &  ROYAL  FAMILY, 

114,  116,  118,  120,  REGENT  STREET,  22,  CORNHILL,  LONDON; 

10,  MOSLET  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  and  50,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


THE  EARLY  SPRING  FASHIONS. 

Ladies'  Promenade  Jackets  .....  1  to  4  Guineas. 

Ladies'  Overcoats  .......  2  to  8  Guineas. 

For  Todno  Ladiks,  the  prices  for  the  Tarioos  Garments  as  above  are  charged  according  to  size. 


NICOLL’S  GUINEA  WATERPROOF  CLOAKS 
AND  OVERCOATS  FOR  LADIES 


Are  made  of  the  same  material  as  their  celebrated  All-Wool 
Guinea  Tweed  Coats  for  Gentlemen,  which  are  patronised  by 
Travellers  all  over  the  World. 


Cloaks,  Jackets,  Ac.,  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use, 
E  or  made  to  order  at  a  few  hoars’  notice. 


21s.  Waterproof  Cloaks. 


GRANT  AND  CASK, 

SILK  MERCERS  AND  GENERAL  DRAPERS, 

Have  the  largest  stock  in  the  Metropolis  of 

British  and  Foreign  Silks,  Shawls,  Mantles,  Made-up  Skirts,  Evening 
Dresses,  Fancy  Dress  Fabrics,  Ribbons,  Gloves,  Hosiery,  Lace  Goods, 
Printed  Cambrics,  Household  and  Family  Linens,  &c. 

BTEBT  ARTICLE  IS  MARKED  IN  PLAIN  FIGURES  THE  LOWEST  WHOLESALE  PRICE. 

BBVXRAX.  VXRT  OHXAP  I.OT8  of  RICH  SZI.K  ROBWfl  AND  FANCY  SII.KS, 

from  2^  to  4^  Guineas,  full  Dress  of  14  yards — greatly  under  value. 

RIOHEST'  910IRK  TIQXJX:  S, 

'  at  4|  Guineas  the  Full  Dress. 

The  Made-np  Skirt  Department  contains  a  beantiftil  Collection  of  Novelties  for  the  Season. 

ODD  DRESS  LENGTHS  OF  RICH  FRENCH  SILKS 

very  cheap— from  2a.  6d.  to  8s.  9d.  per  yard,  full  width. 

Sararal  Haadrad  Pisesa  of  FRENCH  BRILLIANTINES  and  PRINTED  CAMBRICS,  much  below  the  usual  prices. 

THB  MOURNINa  DKFABTMKNT 

aa  aantaally  large  aad  well-assorted  Stock  of  every  dMcription  of  Goods  for  Family  and  Complimentary  Mourning. 
Sevsnl  new  makes  in  Plain  and  Figured  BLACK  SILKS,  GROS-GRAINS,  RADZIMERES,  &c.,  which  can 
be  reccmmanded  lor  wear,  8s.  9(L  per  yard,  wide  width. 

A  large  selection  of  Made-np  MOURNING  SKIRTS  always  in  stock. 

Riclily  Rmbroidered  In-Roox*  Jackets,  One  Ouinea. 

PATTERNS  FORWARDED  FREE.  .1 


and  3,  4,  5,  Wells  Street,  London. 


rilats4  by  Jaa  WsOa  IS,  Tsvisteck-stieet,  Covent.fsrdso,  W.C. 
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1. 1 T  E  R  A  T  U  R  E. 

Riait*  Eskant. — Chapter!  I.  and  II.  La  Mods. 

Pbickinoi  on  Mvbic.  Opeka!  and  Musical  ENTRnTAiNNENTS. 

Oilmour’s  Wabd. — Chaps.  XXIV. to XXVI.  “For Valour.”  BjTboa.Hood.  Chapa. X 
Familiar  Lines.  and  XII. 

Petronilla's  Fear. — Chapters  IV.  and  V.  Our  Paris  Kews-letter. 

The  Irishman  in  Reautt  and  Romance.  Our  Christian  Names. 

“Boz"  IN  Paris.  Bells. 

Les  TIirondelles.  Questions  and  Answers. 

The  Fashions.  Aluaic  or  the  Month. 

The  Enoushwoman's  Conversazione.  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Mildred's  Weddino— Pages  457  to  472. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWOM^ 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  eontaining  information  about  Fashion,  Drc^^&d  Needlework. 
The  Full-sized  Pattern  for  cutting  out  a  Ladj's  Ppletot.  iHB 
A  Larob  Prettilt-coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

Coloured  Patterns  tor  a  Breaefabt  Mat  in  Beads  and  Wool-woff,  and  for  » 
Kid  Slipper  Embroidered  in  Pnrso  Silk. 

A  Design  tor  Candle  Ornaments  in  Beads. 

A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 

Seven  Large  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies’  Dress  and  Needlework. 
[AH  rigkti  of  translation  and  reproduction  reserved.] 
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AN  II  LUST  RATED  CATALOGUE 


POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


DEANE  &  C?  (OPENING  rerHrM0NUM[NT)46.KINC  WILLIAM  STCITY 


LADIES  TRAVELLING, 

VISITING  THE  SEASIDE, 


Ro'WIaiKU'  Kalydor  a  most  refreshing  preparation  fi  r  thi  Complexion,  dispelling  the  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
aUaring  all  heat  and  irritaMlity.  and  bumediately  affording  the  ploaniug  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  healthful  state  of  the  Sktn. 
Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples,  Flushes,  and  Di^loration  fly  b^ore  its  application,  and  give  place  to  delicate  clearness,  with  the  glow  of 
beaaty  and  of  bloom.  In  eases  of  sunburn  or  stings  of  Insects  its  virtues  have  long  been  acknowledged.  Price  ta  6d.  and  Ss.  Cd.  per  boUM 
The  heat  of  summer  also  frequently  communicates  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  tM  of 
ZtowUuids'  Macassar  OIL  a  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  as  an  invigorator  and  beantifler 
of  the  hair  beyond  all  precedent.  IMce  3a  6d.,  7a,  10a  6d.,  and  31a  per  bottle. 

Rowlands*  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentifrice,  a  white  powder  compounded  of  the  choicest  and  most  fragrant  exotics. 

bestows  on  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like  Whiteness,  frees  them  from  Tartar,  and  Imparts  to  the  Gums  a  healthy  flnnness,  and  to  the  Breath  a 
pleasing  fragranca  Price  2a  9d.  per  box 

Sold  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  Ask  for  “  Rowlands’  ”  Articles. 


T.  Aa  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

REOEIVT  STREET,  Sc  EEAI^  STREET,  W. 

*.  A.  Stnspsaa  and  Co.’a  out  Ormolu  Srawins-room  Clocks,  £2  2a,  £3  3s.,  £4  15a,  £5  Ss.,  £6  ICa  6d.,  to  £80. 
ll*.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.'s  Ubrary  and  Dining-room  Clocks,  £1  Is.,  £2  2a,  £4  48.,  £6  lOs.,  £8  10a,  to  £M. 
y.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oold  Wstctaes,  £4  48.,  £5  5b.,  £6  6a,  £8  Ss.,  £10  10s.,  to  £50. 

4.  A,  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oold  Onsrd  Cbains,  £2  lOs.,  £3  lOs.,  £5  58.,  to  £18. 

T.  A.  SIxApscm  and  Co.’s  Oold  Albert  Cbains,  £1  15b.,  £3  Ss.,  £4  4s.,  to  £18. 

y.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.'s  Wedding  Bings  and  Keepers,  Oold,  Oem,  and  Signet  Bings,  varying  from  lIs.  to  £100. 

y.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oold,  Oem,  and  Bnamel  Lockets,  from  lOs.  6d.  to  £50. 

y.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Oold,  Oem,  and  Enamel  Bracelets,  from  £3  17s.  Gd.  to  £85. 

y.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Oold,  Oem,  and  Bnamel  Brooches,  from  358.  Gd.  to  £30. 

y.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  SUver  and  SUwer-gUt  Monnted  vnlon  Smelling  BotUes,  lOe.  to  £10. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  00.,  Jewellers,  Dressing  Case  Makers,  and  Importers, 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  Isondon;  Paris,  Rue  S^eslav. 


TXXES  XVIXESESZaER  OC 

UNRIVALLED  PRIZE  MEDAL  LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES, 


For  £9  and  upwards. 

These  Machines  have  long  stood  pre-eminent  for  their  elegance,  darability,  and  simplicity;  for  the  variet] 
of  work,  the  ease  of  management,  the  permanence  of  the  sewing,  the  noiseless  action,  and  the  etreafn 
and  beauty  of  the  work  performed. 

It  la  a  pleasant  and  healthy  exercise,  and  an  ornament  in  the  drawing-room. 

Fells  or  hems  any  width,  turning  its  own  hem  as  it  stitches. 

Gathers  and  sews  on  a  band  at  &e  same  time  without  basting. 

Braids  In  beautiful  designs  with  cord  or  braid. 

Sews  on  cord  without  basting. 

Hems,  inclosing  a  cord  at  same  time,  without  basting. 

Binds  any  material  without  basting. 

Marks  any  width  of  tucks,  and  ititches  them  without  basUng. 

Trims  skirts  with  braid,  vdvet,  or  ribbon,  without  basting. 

Quilts  any  material  in  any  desi^  with  silk  or  cotton.  , 

lUtutrated  and  Deacrlptive  Pamphlet,  with  TestimoniaU,  OratU  and  Poet  Fred. 

INSTRUCTIONS  GRATIS  TO  EVERY  PURCHASER. 

Offices  and  Sale  Rooms,  139,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “SQUIRE  ROWLET’S  DIFFICULTIES." 


MISS  URSULA.  BANKES  woke  up  one  morning  and  found 
herself  rich.  Literally — for  just  before  her  opening 
eyes,  on  the  coverlet  of  the  bed,  lay  a  letter,  sealed  and  edged 
with  black,  and  that  letter  informed  her  that  she  had  become 
mistress  of  6,0004  a  year. 

She  sat  up,  and  took  .the  letter  in  her  hands,  turning  it 
about  to  look  at  the  postmarks,  and  indulging  in  those 
speculations  as  to  the  strange  handwriting  with  which  we  are 
all  wont  to  hug  the  pleasing  excitement  of  some  anticipated 
“  event.” 

Miss  Ursula's  correspondence  was  by  no  means  extensive, 
and  a  letter  in  an  unknown  handwriting  called  for  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  wonder  and  surprise,  which  she  bestowed  on 
it,  as  we  have  seen,  after  which  Miss  Ursula  possessed 
herself  of  the  good  news.  Very  astonishing  news  it  was, 
indeed,  and  so  unexpected,  so  totally  undreamt  of  in  any  of 
Miss  Ursula’s  most  wildly  unchecked  visions  of  future  good, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  it  took  her  some  moments  even  to  com¬ 
prehend  it.  Sorrow  had  once  come  to  her  just  as  suddenly,  but 
she  had  understood  that  instantly.  Her  disciplined  heart 
recognised  the  familiar  lines.  Our  human  minds  cannot 
grasp  great  happiness ;  they  fall  back  faint  and  exhausted 
Irom  the  effort;  the  depth  of  woe  is  for  mortal  powers;  the 
height  of  blisa  is  reserved  for  the  perfection  of  our  immortal 
part  hereafter.  So,  step  by  step,  slowly  and  gradually.  Miss 
Ursula  realised  her  good  fortune.  The  process  of  dressing 
herself  was  a  long  one  that  morning,  for,  as  each  phase  and 
consequence  of  her  new  position  came  to  her  one  by  one,  she 
was  compelled  to  sit  down  and  survey  it. 

“  That  he  should  have  thought  of  me !”  she  exclaimed, 
pausing  in  the  act  of  drawing  the  comb  through  her  soft, 
white  curls — “me  whom  ho  has  scarcely  ever  heard  of — 
•whom  he  has  never  even  seen  1  It  is  so  very,  very  strange  1" 
“  My  dear  girls,  my  dear  Olive  and  Claris,"  was  the  next 
resting  point.  “  I  can  give  them  a  home  now.  I  can  save 
their  young  lives  from  future  drudgery.  How  surprised  they 
will  be !  How  glad  to  have  done  with  that  weary  teaching !” 
And  a  devout  “Qod  be  praised!”  sighed  up  from  some 
innermost  depth,  sealed  more  than  the  uttered  words 
revealed. 

New  Sebies,  Na  6,  Vol.  I. 


“  Bridget  shall  have  that  new  gown  of  which  I  was  obliged 
to  clip  her  for  Claris’s  winter  cloak.  She  was  not  disappointed, 
because  I  never  promised  it  her,  but  it  was  rather  a  trial  to 
mo  not  to  be  able  to  give  her  a  comfortable  Christmas  present, 
and  she  deserved  it  too.” 

Then  Miss  Ursula  got  out  her  best  black  silk  dress,  and 
put  it  on.  It  was  not  consistent  with  her  new  prosperity  to 
don  the  shabby  black  merino  which  was  her  usual  everyday 
wear.  At  the  last  hook  her  hands  began  to  tremble,  and  she 
dropped  into  the  nearest  chair  with  the  pitiful  cry — 

“  Too  late !  ah,  too  late  !” 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us,  at  the  age  of  Miss  Ursula,  can 
lift  the  cup  of  success  to  our  lips,  and  find  it  undashed  by 
that  bitter  drop  of  regret,  “  Too  late  ?”  Too  late  for  the 
warm  hearts  now  cold  and  stilled  in  the  grave,  which  would 
once  have  answered  ours  in  throbs  of  delight ;  too  late  for  the 
darling  hopes  which  wanted  only  this  for  their  fulfilment, 
and  which,  withered,  despairing  of  fruition,  for  lack  of  this — 
this,  which  under  the  weight  of  that  cruel  “  too  late,”  seems 
to  have  lost  all  its  value.  So  it  was  with  Miss  Ursula,  but  only 
for  a  little  while.  She  was  one  of  those  gentle,  patient 
women  whose  strength  looks  like  weakness  to  the  outside 
world,  but  who  are  strong,  nevertheless,  for  mountains  of 
difficulty  and  tempests  of  sorrow — strong  enough  to  show  an 
unruffled  face  through  storms  that  would  have  shipwrecked 
many  a  more  pretentious  bark. 

It  had  been  for  many  years  the  custom  of  Miss  Ursula’s 
faithful  maid,  Bridget,  to  deposit  the  letters  from  the  morning 
post,  when  there  happened  to  be  any — and  we  have  already 
said  that  Miss  Ursula’s  correspondence  was  not  extensive — 
upon  her  mistress’s  bed,  just  where  she  could  see  them  on 
first  awakening ;  and  somehow  it  had  happened  that  all  the 
I  great  experiehces  of  Miss  Ursula’s  life  had  come  to  her  in 
j  this  way,  so  that  in  spite  of  their  rare  recurrence,  there  was 
always  with  her  a  certain  vague  expectant  feeling  directing 
I  the  first  awakening  glance  to  the  spot  where  a  letter  might 
lie.  “What  has  the  new  postal  day  brought  forth?”  was 
always  the  first  thought. 

Twelve  years  before  it  had  brought  forth  a  letter,  sealed 
and  edged  with  black,  like  this  ono,  announcing  the  terrible 
news  of  the  death  of  a  certain  lieutenant  in  the  army  who 
had  been  serving  in  India,  patiently  toiling,  step  by  step,  up 
the  long  list  of  subalterns  towards  the  goal  which  was  to 
crown  his  dearest  hopes — ^bis  company — struck  suddenly  down 
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Hearts  Errant. 


by  the  fierce  san  of  that  fiery  land,  Jnst  aa  he  had  achieved 
the  long-looked-foi;  result.  Poor  Miss  Ursula  did  not  rise 
from  her  bed  that  morning ;  she  did  not  rise  for  many  morn¬ 
ings  after ;  she  lay  with  her  face  to  the  wall,  trying  with  a 
pitiful  effort  at  submission  to  take  up  her  life  again,  her  dark 
life  with  the  only  ray  of  sunshine  quenched  out  ef  it.  It  was 
remarked  after  that  that  poor  Miss  Ursula  gave  up  the 
struggle  against  the  ravages  of  time ;  that  she  let  the  silver 
threads  gain  on  the  brown  locks  she  had  been  used  to  be  so 
careful  of;  that  she  wore  her  black  dress  of  the  simplest 
patten,  and  abandoned  all  the  lit^e  contrivances  and  adon- 
ments  by  which  she  had  hitherto  eked  out  her  juvenility. 
Miss  Ursula  thenceforth  accepted  bar  flve-and-thirty  years, 
and  by  degrees  even  rejoiced  in  fi!iem  as  so  many  off  the  sum 
of  a  dreary,  solitary  life.  She  lltUe  guessed  how  much  that  life 
had  yet  for  her  to  do ;  how  the  end  of  it  was  to  be  naore  varied, 
more  full  of  changes,  duties,  and  ez3>erienoes,  than  the  beginning 
which  had  represented  her  youth,  her  energy  and  strength, 
her  high  hopes  and  aspirations,  her  true  and  faithful  love. 

We  are  all  apt  to  look  upon  the  best  part  of  our  lives  as 
gone  with  our  youth ;  we  forget  the  rich  harvest  which  has 
been  ripening  all  through  that  summer  time — the  Erperienct 
which  makes  our  maturer  years  often  so  valuable  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  kind.  The  fruit  is  not  so  lovely  as  the  blossom, 
but  it  is  far  more  substantial. 

Well,  time  went  on,  and  one  morning,  about  six  years  later, 
Miss  Ursula  opened  her  eyes  upon  another  letter,  a  letter 
which  caused  her  pulses  to  bound  and  her  heart  to  beat,  as 
she  had  never  thought  to  feel  them  again  after  the  dead  calm 
into  which,  from  the  shock  of  that  great  sorrow,  her  being 
seemed  to  have  st\nk.  We  shall  need  to  go  back  a  good  way 
into  Miss  Ursula’s  history  to  make  this  letter  intelligible. 

S^e  was  the  daughter  of  an  ofiScer  who,  dying  young,  had 
left  a  widow  and  two  little  children  to  make  the  best  they 
could  out  of  a  hard  world  and  a  small  income.  They  had 
only  the  pension  of  a  lieutenant’s  widow  and  the  interest  of 
3,0001,  the  widow's  dowry,  and  with  this  they  went  away  to 
a  quiet  country  village. 

Ursula  was  the  younger  of  the  two  children.  Godfrey, 
a  bright,  impetuous,  wilful  boy,  was  the  elder.  Ursula  was 
the  mother's  dear  comfort  and  blessing — gentle,  patient,  and 
self-denying ;  it  was  not  difficult  to  her  to  “  bear  the  yoke  in 
her  youth” — the  yoke  of  poverty,  of  repressed  desires,  of 
unsatisfied  youthful  ambitions. 

I  But  Godfrey  was  the  widow’s  pride — Godfrey,  whose  pre¬ 
sent  impatience  at  his  narrow  circumstances  added  tenfold  to 
her  cares  and  troubles,  whose  boyish  ardour  and  sanguine 
words  carried  her  away  into  a  dreamland  of  comfort  and 
splendour,  honour  and  glory,  hereafter  to  be  achieved  for 
them  all  by  her  noble  and  beautiful  boy.  She  stinted  and 
denied  herself  that  his  education  might  be,  as  he  proudly 
said,  “  the  education  of  a  gentleman.”  And  he,  for  his  part, 
walked  bravely  backwards  and  forwards,  in  all  sorts  of 
weather,  the  long  four  miles  between  his  hone  and  the  large 
endowed  grammar-school  in  the  neighbouring  town,  at  which 
his  mother's  scanty  means  sufficed  to  make  him  a  daily  pupil 
only.  I  am  afraid  there  was  far  more  of  selfishness  than  of 
filial  affection  in  the  boy’s  determination  to  conquer  a  hard 
world,  and  revenge  himself  for  all  the  slights  of  fortune  he 
felt  so  bitterly  by  winning  himself  a  place  and  a  name  in  it 
The  courage  which  carried  him  along  the  steep  path  leading 
to  the  goal  he  strove  for  was  not  fed  by  the  sight  of  his 
mether's  self-sacrificing  devotion,  or  his  sister's  patient 
courage.  He  chafed  and  fretted  over  their  unfashionable 
attire,  over  their  scanty  table,  not  because  of  their  discom¬ 
fort,  but  because  these  things,  in  his  view,  humiliated  and 
disgraced  Aim. 

He  grew  up  to  be  a  fine,  gentlemanly,  clever  lad,  and  then 


his  mother  did  for  him  what  she  could  never  have  done  for 
herself — she  wrote  to  an  uncle  of  her  husband's,  a  wealthy 
man,  who  had  hitherto  ignored  her  existenoe,  and  asked  for 
the  benefit  of  his  position  and  influence  in  launching  her  son 
into  the  world.  She  wrote  of  Godfrey  with  a  pride  which 
was  manifest  in  every  line  of  hm*  letter ;  and  this  is  what 
the  rich  man  answered 

“Tam  quite  inclined  to  do  something  for  yon,  beeaose  yon 
have  behaved  very  well.  You  have  asked  me  for  nothing, 
and  have  kept  out  ol  my  way.  1  set  my  face  against  your 
husband’s  marriage ;  I  told  him  it  was  jnst  madness  on  such 
a  beggarly  income  as  his ;  and  I  had  already  enough  of  poor 
relations  eating  me  up,  without  his  bringing  a  fresh  importation 
of  them  upon  me.  However,  he  chose  to  disregard  my  advice 
and  my  wishes,  and  1  washed  my  hands  of  him.  But  yon, 
madam,  have  agreeably  disappointed  me ;  you  have  shown  a 
very  proper  spirit,  ud  have  never  looked  to  your  relations 
for  your  support  I  inclose  a  ten-pound  note ;  get  the  lad  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  send  him  up  to  me ;  I  want  to  look 
at  him.  Of  course  it  would  be  absurd  to  depend  upon  your 
account  of  your  own  boy.  If  I  find  him  a  country  lout  of  a 
fellow,  I  shall  send  him  back  to  you;  but  if  he  has  had 
a  decent  training  and  looks  like  a  gentleman,  and  is  likely  to 
do  one  credit,  I  can  get  him  a  berth  in  India,  and  ship  him  off 
to  it  at  once.  He  can  make  his  fortune  in  ten  years  if  he 
likes ;  and,  mind,  this  is  all  I  mean  to  do  for  you.” 

“  ‘  India !’  for  ‘  ten  years !’  ”  The  widow’s  cheeks  blanched 
as  she  read.  Her  boy !  her  only  one !  She  heartily  wished 
she  had  made  no  application  to  Sir  Walter.  It  was  too  late 
now.  Godfrey,  who  had  read  over  her  shoulder,  stood  before 
her  with  kindling  eyes  and  flushed  cheeks.  She  glanced  at 
him,  and  she  knew  that  she  must  lose  him — for  ever  in  this 
world,  her  heart  whispered — for  she  knew  how  these  years  of 
privation  and  anxiety  had  told  upon  her. 

And  Godfrey  went,  and  the  mother  and  daughter  were  left 
alone,  to  live  on  the  expectation  of  his  letters,  and  to  pray 
every  day  for  the  speedy  good  fortune  which  should  re-unite 
them  all. 

Ursula  was  at  that  time  a  demure  little  maiden  of  fourteen, 
very  grave  and  sensible  for  her  years  (Godfrey  was  four  years 
older).  She  grew  up  a  tall,  straight,  bonnie  lassie,  with  can¬ 
did  blue  eyes,  and  a  fair  honest  face,  and  pretty  wavy  brown 
hair ;  and  when  she  was  eighteen,  the  romance  of  her  young 
life  began.  There  was  a  schoolfellow  of  her  brother’s,  one 
Edgar  Courtenay,  the  only  one  whom,  in  consequence  of  a 
boyish  confidence  on  the  subject  of  his  own  poverty,  Godfrey 
had  introduced  to  the  secrets  of  his  penurious  home.  Edgar 
straightway  fell  in  love  with  Ursula,  and  gratified  his  boyish 
devotion  by  timid  gifts  of  a  young  linnet,  jnst  learning  to 
sing;  of  geranium  cuttings,  bought  for  sixpence  of  the  old 
gardener  at  the  school ;  and  last,  but  by  no  moans  least,  of  an 
elegant  workbox,  made  of  shells  and  pasteboard,  and  lined 
with  rose-coloured  persian — the  great  result  of  a  month’s 
pocket-money  diligently  saved.  Ursula  accepted  these  gifts 
with  very  innocent  pleasure;  she  liked  Edgar  very  much 
indeed ;  after  Godfrey,  better  than  anybody  she  knew.  But 
then  her  circle  of  acquaintance  was  a  very  limited  one.  She 
had  never  read  novels  or  silly  love  stories,  in  which  respect 
Edgar  had  the  advantage  of  her;  so  that  she  was  entirely 
unconscious  of  any  romantic  meaning  lurking  beneath  the 
shell-covered  lid  of  that  workbox.  And  there  was  something 
so  confusing  in  her  simplicity,  that  the  tall  youth,  three  years 
her  senior,  actually  left  school  two  months  after  Godfrey’s 
departure  for  India  without  enlightening  her.  But  he  carried 
away  with  him  a  firm  determination  to  return  as  soon  as 
he  should  have  achieved  the  great  freedom  and  manhood  of 
twenty-one  years,  and  marry  the  sweet  little  maid  who  had 
won  his  boyish  heart. 


He  did  return,  to  lay  his  ensigncy  in  her  Majesty's  —  Foot, 
at  Ursula’s  feet.  But  as  that  same  ensigncy  unfortunately 
represented  the  sum  total  of  the  ardent  young  man’s  -worldly 
goods,  Mrs.  Bankes  prudently  inter'^red,  declining  to  trust 
her  daughter’s  comfort  to  such  ..  Tery  insufficient  income. 

“  I  will  give  her  to  yoi’  when  yon  shall  have  secured  your 
company,”  she  said. 

“My  company/’  ho  exclainoed  aghast;  “why,  it  will  bo 
ten  years  at  least  I  must  wait  for  all  my  steps ;  I  have  no 
money  to  buy.” 

“Bettor  wait,”  replied  the  widow,  “than  suffer  such  a 
struggle  as  ours  has  been.  My  husband’s  injunction  on  his 
death-bed  was,  ‘  Alice,  don’t  let  our  girl  do  as  we  did and  I 
have  suffered  too  much  since  to  disregard  it” 

Of  course  the  young  soldier  rebelled  against  this  decree ; 
he  rebelled  periodically  at  each  leave  of  absence,  and  he 
rebelled  with  a  very  great  rebellion  when  his  regiment  was 
ordered  out  to  India.  But  the  widow  was  firm.  Perhaps  the 
great  pain  she  suffered  on  Godfrey’s  account  made  her  firmer. 
She  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  an  imprudent 
marriage.  “  If  we  bad  been  richer,”  she  would  say  to  Ursula, 
“  he  might  have  stayed  at  home,  and  we  should  not  have  lost 
him  as  we  have  done.  If  we  had  been  richer,  his  childhood 
and  youth  would  have  been  happier,  and  everything  would 
have  been  better.  I  am  afraid  it  has  hardened  him ;  and  you 
might  have  sons  and  daughters,  and  lose  them  all  too.” 

But  Ursula  was  firm  on  her  own  account ;  she  could  not 
leave  her  mother ;  and  for  her  mother  the  voyage  to  India  was 
out  of  the  question,  her  health  was  so  delicate.  So,  with 
many  bitter  tears,  she  let  her  lover  depart. 

We  have  seen  what  the  end  of  that  was :  an  end  which 
seemed  hard  for  so  much  patience  and  so  much  devotion ; 
but  life  is  not  marked  out  exactly  after  our  pattern.  We 
may  be  content  to  leave  it  to  a  better  tracery.  In  time  the 
widow  died :  perhaps  her  mind  grew  weaker  towards  the 
last.  It  is  certain  that  she  held  with  almost  monomaniac 
tenacity  to  her  old  decree. 

“  You  will  be  alone,  Ursula,”  she  said,  with  almost  her  last 
breath.  “  Well,  better  alone  than  struggling  with  poverty ; 
Godfrey  may  help  you ;  I  hardly  know — he  may — but  re¬ 
member  your  father’s  injunction,  remember  mine — Edgar 
must  wait  for  his  company.” 

And  Ursula  said  faintly,  “Yes,  mother,”  and  held  that 
feeble  acquiescence,  wrung  from  her  pity  and  her  love,  as 
sacred  as  a  marriage-vow. 

But  what  had  become  of  Godfrey?  At  first  his  letters 
were  long  and  regular ;  twice,  nay  thrice,  be  sent  money — a 
hundred  rupees  saved  out  of  his  salary — and  the  widow  wept 
with  joy,  and  went  back  to  the  old  dreams  which  the  pain  of 
parting  with  her  son  bad  chased  away. 

But  by  degrees  the  letters  became  less  frequent  and  shorter, 
and  no  more  money  came.  His  “  expenses  had  increased  so 
much,”  he  explained,  and  he  was  “obliged  to  live  like  a 
gentleman by-and-by  he  “  hoped  to  have  it  in  his  power  to 
do  more but  “  at  present  everything  was  swallowed  up  in 
living  and  in  the  requirements  of  his  position.”  And  a  little 
later,  he  “was  glad  to  hear  of  Ursula’s  engagement  to  Edgar ; 
she  would  bo  provided  for  soon,  and  off  his  mother’s  hands, 
and  they  would  all  bo  very  comfortable.  When  the  wedding 
was  likely  to  take  place,  he  would  send  Ursie  the  money  for 
her  wedding-dress ;  but  of  course  it  would  not  be  quite 
yet,  as  they  were  both  so  young.”  And  then,  as  time  went 
on,  ho  remonstrated  warmly  against  the  delay.  “  Let  them 
marry  and  make  the  best  of  it”  (we  must  say  wo  think 
be  was  right  there) ;  “  they  would,  doubtless,  do  as  well  as 
other  people.  Unfortunately,  it  was  quite  out  of  his  power 
to  do  anything  for  his  mother— they  had  no  idea  of  the  great 
expense  of  living  in  India,  and  he  should  be  very  glad  to  hear 


of  her  being  relieved  from  the  burden  of  his  sister’s  sup¬ 
port,” 

The  widow  sighed  and  tried  not  to  doubt  her  son ;  it  was 
surely  as  he  had  said ;  he  had  bis  struggles,  and  they  must 
not  by  any  means  be  a  clog  upon  his  progress.  But  she 
could  not  entirely  satisfy  herself — doubts  would  creep  in. 

At  last  there  came  a  great  blow.  Godfrey  was  married ; 
he  had  been  married  some  time,  and  was  the  father  of  a  child 
— a  daughter.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  Cashmere.  “A 
Christian,  though,”  he  wrote,  “  as  simple  as  a  child,  and  as 
beautiful  as  a  Houri.”  He  bad  been  “very  imprudent  to 
marry,”  but  he  supposed  “  it  was  his  fate he  “  would  have 
to  be  doubly  careful  now,”  &c.,  &c. 

This  was  the  blow  which,  finally,  killed  his  mother.  She 
knew  now  that  she  had  lost  her  son.  She  did  not  say  to  her¬ 
self  that  he  had  disappointed  her ;  that  he  was  not  the  true, 
brave  spirit  she  had  dreamt  of ;  that  he  was  only  a  poor, 
selfish  mortal,  to  whom  poverty,  privation,  and  the  sacrifices, 
through  long  years,  of  herself  and  Ursula,  had  taught  only 
selfishness  and  ingratitude ;  but  she  knew  it,  and  it  took  away 
the  last  hope  and  trust  of  her  life. 

So  she  died,  and  Ursula  lived  on  in  the  little  cottage.  The 
mother  had  left  her  all  her  property — the  3,0004  which  had 
been  her  dowry. 

“  Godfrey  can  take  care  of  himself,”  she  said.  “  This  -will 
support  you  until  Edgar  gets  his  company.” 

Godfrey  was  not  pleased  when  he  heard  it,  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  do  more  than  bint  at  bis  displeasure.  His  wife 
had  died,  after  a  long  and  expensive  illness ;  he  was  “  very 
much  in  arrears,  and  wanted  money  sadly;  why  did  not 
Ursula  marry  Edgar?  he  could  not  understand  her  scruples,” 
and  BO  on. 

Ursula’s  eyes  had  been  opened  towards  Godfrey  a  goed 
while,  but  she  could  not  help  a  fresh  pang  of  disappointment 
on  laying  down  this  letter,  in  answer  to  hers  announcing 
their  mother’s  death.  She  had  felt  very  lonely  since  then, 
and  sometimes  she  had  thought  that  Godfrey’s  heart  would 
be  opened  now,  that  he  would  pity  her  loneliness,  and  ask 
her  to  go  to  him.  It  would  be  something  to  learn  to  love 
his  young  wife  and  his  dear  little  child.  Life  would  be 
endurable  with  such  a  society  and  such  sweet  home-ties — 
and  sometimes,  perhaps,  she  might  see  Edgar — Edgar,  from 
whom  she  had  been  parted  such  weary  years.  But  it  was 
not  to  be.  One  more  letter  she  got  from  Godfrey — two  years 
later.  He  had  married  again — an  English  wife  this  time,  the 
widew  of  an  officer,  and  be  had  another  little  daughter.  And 
then  there  was  a  long  silence  of  years,  broken  at  last  by  the 
letter  which  it  has  taken  ns  all  this  time  to  explain. 

The  letter  was  from  Godfrey  ;  ho  “  was  in  England  again, 
shattered  in  health  and  fortune”  (bo  it  observed  this  was  the 
first  mention  of  such  fortune),  “a  widower  for  the  second 
time.”  He  had  been  “  very  unfortunate” — Godfrey  was  always 
unfortunate! — “and  friends,  who  were  plentiful  enough  in 
his  prosperity,  stood  aloof  now.  He  longed  to  find  himself 
once  more  under  the  old  roof :  would  his  sister  receive  him  ? 
His  girls  were  at  schoel  in  London,  where  they  had  been  for 
three  years.  *  The  remnants  of  his  fortune  would  suffice  to 
keep  them  there,  and  to  supply  bis  few  remaining  wants.” 

Another  pang  for  poor  Ursula !  Had  her  nieces,  then,  been 
within  her  reach  for  so  long,  and  she  never  permitted  to 
know  them — she  who  would  have  welcomed  them  so  gladly, 
who  would  have  loved  them  so  dearly  ?  She  understood  it 
all — it  was  part  of  the  old  selfish,  false  pride.  Godfrey  was  a 
rich  man  then ;  he  had  his  fine  friends  to  whom  he  recom¬ 
mended  his  children,  while  the  obscure  aunt  was  ignored  in  the 
fashionable  school  and  amongst  the  fashionable  acquaintance. 
But  she  was  good  and  true-hearted,  and  she  soon  forgot  her 
own  grievance  in  the  thought  of  Godfrey — her  own,  only 
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!  brother,  the  handsome,  bright  boy  whom  she  and  her  mother 
had  so  loved  and  so  indulged,  now  sick  and  sorrowful,  and 
willing  to  return  to  her.  She  would  have  gone  to  him  at 
once,  but  Southampton,  from  which  he  wrote,  was  a  long  way 
o£f,  and  her  slender  purse  could  not  bear  the  expenses  of 
such  a  long  joarney.  But  she  wrote  him  a  letter  full  of  loving 
welcomes  and  urgent  invitations  to  come  at  once  to  her  in 
the  old  home.  And  this  despatched,  she  busied  herself  in 
preparations  for  the  greatest  event  of  her  solitary,  mono> 
tonouB  life.  Her  little  home  had  improved  of  late  years ;  she 
had  saved  from  her  small  income  enough  to  gratify  an  in¬ 
nately  refined  taste,  and  by  degrees  she  had  adorned  her  walls 
with  good  prints,  and  filled  a  set  of  bookshelves  with  choice 
volumes.  A  precious  legacy,  too,  had  come  to  her  from  her 
lover — a  box  of  thdian  ornaments  and  treasures,  collected 
from  time  to  time,  as  gifts  which  might  please  her  fancy,  and 
embellish  their  mutual  home.  She  liked  to  have  them  now 
always  in  her  sight,  and  they  added  a  certain  quaint,  luxurious 
charm  to  the  simple  cottage  furniture  and  homely  walls.  A 
wealth  of  beautiful  flowers  filled  the  garden,  and  covered  the 
outside  walls.  Ursula  was  a  diligent  gardener ;  her  flowers 
were  to  her  like  lovely  children ;  she  lavished  upon  them  a 
share  of  that  care  and  tenderness  which  were  denied  the 
outlet  of  maternal  indulgence. 

Altogether,  the  little  cottage  had  changed  wonderfully  for 
the  better  since  the  days  when  a  hard,  pinching,  poverty  had 
curtailed  every  attempt  at  grace  or  adornment — since  God¬ 
frey,  barely  suppressing  his  disgust  at  the  meanness  of  his 
home  surroundings  in  his  mother's  presence,  had  confided  to 
his  sister,  with  a  half-curse,  and  a  deep  red  flush  of  angry 
mortification,  his  dissatisfaction  that  they  “never  had  things 
like  other  people,”  adding  that  he  meant  “to  live  like  a 
gentleman  some  day.” 

Ursula  thought  of  this  as  she  hung  her  fresh  muslin 
curtains,  and  arranged  her  sweetest  flowers,  and  gave  all 
sorts  of  finishing  touches  to  her  little  handmud's  rougher 
work  of  preparation.  She  thought  the  little  room  looked 
very  pretty,  and  she  hoped  Gk>dfrey  would  think  so  too,  and 
that  he  would  not  feel  the  change  from  the  luxury  at  which 
he  had  hinted  quite  so  painfully  as  perhaps  he  expected 
to  do.  She  was  glad  he  had  just  come  off  a  sea-voyage. 
Edgar  had  once  described  to  her  all  the  discomforts  of  ship- 
life  ;  her  room  would  be  a  pleasant  change  from  Godfrey's 
cahin,  at  least. 

Edgar !  These  were  just  the  preparations  she  had  so 
often  pictured  and  planned  for  his  return.  Oh !  if  it  could 
have  been !  And  letting  fall  the  moss-roses  she  held  in  her 
hand,  she  sank  into  her  mother's  chair,  trembling  and  tearful. 
She  was  forty-one,  but  she  was  not  past  the  age  of  tender 
memories;  old  hopes  and  old  feelings  came  surging  back 
through  the  worn  channel  of  endurance,  and  life,  for  a  brief 
space,  was  as  hard  again  as  it  had  been  that  fatal  morning 
six  years  ago. 

But  she  was  not  used  to  much  self-indulgence,  and  by  the 
time  the  wheels  of  Godfrey's  fly  were  heard  she  was  ready  to 
receive  him  without  any  other  agitation  than  the  joyful  one 
of  meeting  the  only  living  relation  she  possessed. 

Godfrey  was  very  much  altered.  It  was  difficult  to  trace 
anything  of  the  handsome,  spirited  youth  in  the  sallow, 
elderly  man,  with  stooping  gait  and  depressed  air,  who 
alighted  at  the  gate.  Still  less  was  there  of  the  old  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  impatience  in  the  sigh  of  comfort  with  which  ho 
settled  himself  in  the  easy-chair  Ursula  had  drawn  forward 
for  him,  and  the  glance  of  admiration  round  the  room,  ending 
with — 

“You  have  made  it  all  bo  pretty,  Ursula.  There  is  no 
place  like  home  after  all.” 

He  was  certainly  very  much  changed.  Ursula  had  pleasing 


evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  long  confidential  talk  they  had 
together  that  evening. 

“  I  have  come  back  to  you  to  die,  Ursie,”  ho  said ;  “  and  it 
is  about  the  best  thing  I  can  do.  I  begin  to  see  that  I  have 
made  a  great  mistake  of  life.  I  began  from  the  wrong  end, 
and  the  skein  is  hopelessly  tangled  now.  I  might  have  been 
a  good  son ;  I  might  have  been  a  good  brother ;  never  man 
had  better  chances ;  but  I  wasted  them  all.  Life  was 
planned  out  for  me;  but  I  tried  a  way  of  my  own,  and  lost 
myself.  Ah,  Ursie  I  we  are  great  fools  some  of  us,  but  you 
are  not  one,  my  dear.  This  is  how  it  has  all  ended — all  my 
pretension,  all  my  self-confidence,  nil  my  assurance — that 
I  am  compelled  to  write  myself  a  fool  at  the  feet  of  a 
woman !  ” 

It  was  very  sad  to  her  to  hear  him  say  this — sad,  because 
she  could  not  help  feeling  it  was  all  only  too  true.  She  could 
only  lavish  upon  him  her  sisterly  love  and  forgiveness.  She 
could  only  condole  with  him  on  the  past,  and  encourage  him 
in  the  future.  Poor  soul !  she  had  been  the  greatest  sufferer 
after  all. 

“It's  all  over,  Ursie,”  he  would  repeat;  “it's  all  over.  I 
leave  the  girls  to  you ;  they  are  good  girls.  Make  them  like 
yourself,  if  you  can.  It  is  well  that  I  have  something  to  give 
yon  in  return  for  all  you  have  lost  through  me.  I  bequeath 
you  their  youth,  their  freshness,  their  young  hope.  I  make 
over  to  yon  their  filial  love  and  duty — all  my  own  interest  in 
them.  For  the  rest,  Ursie,  they  must  even  work — my 
daughters,”  he  said  it  bitterly,  “  whom  I  meant  to  make 
princesses !  They  must  work  for  their  daily  bread.  I  leave 
them  just  enough  to  complete  their  education.  It  is  costly 
enough;  it  must  be  their  stock-in-trade  afterwards.  And 
now  I  have  done  with  life — a  mistake — all  a  mistake  f 

CHAPTER  IL 

OUVK  VERSUS  CLARIS. 

0  Godfrey  died;  and  from  the  grey  clouds  of  that  re¬ 
morseful  death-bed.  Miss  Ursula  looked  out  upon  a 
silver  dawn,  which  brightened  into  lovely  morning.  She  was 
no  longer  alone  in  the  world — not  though  the  grave  was 
closing  upon  the  last  of  her  home  generation ;  sweet,  new 
ties  had  sprung  up,  an  ineffable  lightening  had  crept  into 
her  life.  A  little  while  ago  that  life  seemed  to  he  all  lived 
out.  She  had  set  her  face  towards  the  end ;  her  heart  had 
taken  the  veil,  like  a  cloistered  nun,  only  that  the  world — 
the  world  of  youth  and  love  and  hope— had  resigned  her, 
not  she  it  What  a  change  had  come !  There  was  youth 
again  in  the  place  of  her  vanished  youth;  there  was  love 
again  where  once  was  only  the  grave  of  her  dead  love ;  there 
was  life  again  for  death. 

Oh !  you  must  have  been  a  solitary  woman,  full  of  tender 
home  affections,  rebuked  by  many  a  disappointing  dispensa¬ 
tion  ;  you  must  have  been  long  years  forcing  your  shrinking 
human  heart  up  to  the  resigned  contemplation  of  solitary, 
desolate  old  age ;  you  must  have  lived  a  life  which  bad 
struggled  through  martyrdom  to  submission,  before  yon 
can  realise  what  a  blessed  resurrection  was  this  of  Miss 
Ursula's. 

The  first  meeting  with  her  nieces  had  not  been  reserved 
for  the  day  of  sorrow.  Godfrey,  before  the  last  weakness 
came  on,  had  called  his  children  to  him,  and  Miss  Ursula  had 
another  day  of  joyful  preparation.  There  had  already  been 
some  correspondence  between  her  and  her  adopted  children. 
“  Such  pretty  little  letters,”  she  called  them ;  and  her  warm, 
loving  heart  went  out  towards  the  young,  motherless  things, 
and  she  was  very  grateful  on  her  bended  knees,  night  and 
morning,  for  the  bright  sunshine  which  they  had  brought 
into  her  long-clouded  life. 
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She  walked  into  Coptown  to  meet  them  at  the  railway 
station.  She  had  trimmed  her  new  black  silk  dress,  Godfrey’s 
gift  (you  see  how  changed  he  was),  with  some  of  her  mother’s 
handsome  old-fashioned  lace,  and  she  stopped  at  the  mil¬ 
liner’s  to  exchange  her  old  bonnet  for  a  new  one  with  white 
trimmings  and  bouquets  of  lilac  flowers.  For  sho  said,  “  I 
must  not  frighten  them ;  they  are  young,  and  ought  to  have 
nothing  bat  brightness  and  cheerfulness  about  them.” 

Two  young  faces,  as  the  train  drew  up,  looked  eagerly  out 
of  the  window  of  a  first-class  compartment.  Miss  Ursula’s 
heart  beat  fast  as  she  stopped  before  them.  Two  pairs  of 
eyes  looked  at  her,  over  her,  beyond  her,  scanning  the  busy 
platform  with  expectant  anxiety,  and  only  rested  on  her  with 
bewildered  surprise  when  sbe  told  her  name.  Then  there 
was  a  hurrying  bustle  of  claiming  luggage,  elbowing  inert 
obatrnctions  of  waiting  passengers — Coptown  was  a  junction 
—disposing  of  such  small  parcels  as  inevitably  supplement  a 
school-girl’s  trunks,  and  then  Miss  Ursula,  seated  in  the  fly, 
with  her  face  turned  homewards,  had  leisure  to  study  her 
companions. 

Tall,  flne,  fair,  with  well-opened  blue  eyes  and  a  soft 
English  complexion,  with  a  beautiful  abundance  of  hair,  of 
the  harmonious  tint  of  garnered  wheat,  with  an  effect  about 
her  which  is  expressed  by  that  objectionable  word  “  style,” 
and  which,  somehow,  is  not  expressed  by  any  other  word  in 
our  vocabulary — handsome,  self-possessed,  self-conscious — 
this  was  Claris ;  and,  as  usual,  Claris,  the  younger,  was  the 
first  to  be  remarked.  She  met  her  aunt’s  look  with  a  smile 
which  was  very  charming. 

“I  can’t  think  how  you  know  ns.  Aunt  Ursula,”  she  said, 
settling  herself  with  an  elaborate  fussiness,  which  seemed, 
somehow,  to  take  possession  of  the  vehicle. 

“  Magnetic  attraction,”  smiled  Miss  Ursula.  “  I  was  look¬ 
ing  for  you,  my  dear.  And  hy  the  same  rule,”  she  added, 
with  over  so  slight  an  inflection  of  reproach,  “you  ought  to 
have  known  me.”  Her  tenderness  had  been  wounded — unrea¬ 
sonably,  she  knew,  but  still  wounded — by  the  momentary 
chill  of  that  unresponsive  meeting. 

Claris  perceived  as  much.  “  Oh !  but.  Aunt  Ursula,”  sbe 
said,  beaming  and  dimpling  upon  her,  in  the  exercise  of  an 
often  successful  fascination,  “we  expected  to  seo  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  person.” 

The  words  were  equivocal ;  the  look  and  the  emphasis  were 
intended  to  suggest  a  flattering  interpretation. 

“  How,  different?”  asked  Miss  Ursula  simply,  her  humility 
ignoring  the  implication. 

Claris’  diplomacy  was  young;  it  broke  down  under  this 
directness. 

“  We  did  not  expect  to  find  you  so— so  old.  Papa  always 
said  you  were  quite  young,”  uttered  a  sweet,  firm  voice, 
which  hesitated  a  little. 

Miss  Ursula  recognised  the  ring  of  the  true  metal,  and 
turned  quickly  towards  the  speaker — a  small  brow*  crea¬ 
ture,  nestling  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage,  accustomed  to  bo 
eclipsed,  perhaps  desiring  it — this  was  Olive.  In  spite  of  her 
two  years’  seniority,  sbe  looked  a  mere  child  by  the  side  of 
Claris.  A  pair  of  deep,  earnest  eyes  looked  out  of  a  com¬ 
plexion  of  pale  olive,  destitute  of  the  brilliancy  which  redeems 
that  tint ;  her  dark  hair  was  braided  closely  round  her  face, 
and  one  thick  plait  crowned  her  forehead.  The  little  hand 
which  lay  ungloved  upon  her  lap  was  as  tiny  as  a  child’s,  and 
wonderfully  white,  considering  the  brownness  of  her  face. 
She  was  a  person  to  be  passed  over  entirely  at  the  first  view, 
especially  by  the  side  of  Claris.  Unless,  indeed,  attention 
were  arrested  by  those  wonderful  eyes ;  and  then  the  observer 
might  go  on  to  detect  certain  subtile  changes  of  expression,  a 
rapid  play  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  made  the  little  pale- 
brown  face  so  interesting,  that  Claris’  broad  white  expanse 


of  feature  seemed  tame  and  vapid  by  comparison.  But  there 
were  very  few  who  looked  so  far.  The  world  judges  us  gene¬ 
rally  by  the  samples  we  voluntarily  offer  for  its  inspection, 
and  troubles  itself  very  little  to  dive  beneath  the  surface  for 
what  wo  withhold.  Tho  little  world  in  which  these  two  girls 
had  lived,  that  of  Miss  Forlonge’s  fashionable  school  (no  mean 
epitome,  by  the  way,  of  the  larger  world  outside),  took  the 
current  coin  of  handsome  Claris’  popular  manners,  and  frank, 
open  good-nature,  and  credited  her  with  all  tne  virtues,  because 
she  knew  how  to  make  herself  agreeable  ;  whilst  little  silent 
Olive,  with  a  heart  burning  for  true  love  and  sympathy,  was 
left  alone  and  unappreciated,  because  she  was  too  earnest  to 
be  demonstrative,  and  too  noble  to  court  popularity  by  school¬ 
girl  flattery  or  little,  self-seekuig  wiles. 

Often  she  was  very  indignant  as  she  sat,  apparently 
absorbed  in  a  book,  watching  the  crowd  gathered  about 
Claris,  paying  homage  to  her  beauty  and  her  school-girl  wit, 
worshipping  the  idol  of  the  hour,  like  any  other  set  of  world¬ 
lings.  She  loved  Claris,  she  was  not  jealous,  but  she  did  not 
believe  in  her.  She  would  have  rejoiced  in  any  success  Claris 
had  honestly  earned,  but  she  was  indignant  at  such  success  as 
this ;  she  knew  that  Claris  did  not  really  care  for  one  of  the 
infatuated  girls  she  smiled  so  sweetly  on ;  that  she  would  go 
away,  and  forget  them  next  day  even ;  and  sbe  was  angry  in 
her  young,  true,  honest  heart  that  the  world — her  world- 
should  be  BO  cheated,  and  should  like  to  be  so  cheated. 

You  see  that  our  little  Olive  expected  too  much  of  life. 
Hers  was  an  exceptional  nature,  but  she  did  not  know  it ;  and 
she  looked,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  a  world  made  up  of 
exceptional  natures  like  her  own.  A  great,  noble  soul  dwelt 
in  that  small  body  of  hers ;  a  large  heart  all  aglow  with  in¬ 
tense  affections,  deep,  strong  feelings,  unlimited  capacities 
for  pain  or  pleasure ;  above  all,  a  clear,  undimmed  truth — a 
truth  whieh  was  reality  in  all  that  represented  herself,  and 
which  shrank  from  tho  slightest  clouding  of  its  pure  atmo¬ 
sphere  when  in  contact  with  others. 

Such  natures  have  a  hard  battle  to  fight  in  life ;  if  they  finally 
accept  the  lower  standard  with  which  they  find  the  rest  of  the 
world  content,  they  only  do  so  after  a  series  of  desperate 
struggles,  after  a  resolute  debating  of  each  inch  of  ground. 
If  they  succeed  in  holding  their  own,  they  find  thenaselves 
left  alone — trying  distinction  enough  for  a  man,  but  woeful  for 
a  woman !  Short  os  her  life  had  hitherto  been,  Olive  had 
already  experienced  something  of  this  last  trial.  Claris  she 
had  long  ago  “found  out;”  Claris,  who  had  been  a  coquette 
in  her  nurse’s  arms ;  Claris,  whose  vanity  had  been  so  prodi¬ 
gious,  even  in  her  short  skirts,  that  it  had  taught  her  tricks, 
and  wiles,  and  pretty  little  affectations  which  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  Olive  scolded  and  scorned.  But  Claris  was  not  all 
the  world ;  sho  was  very  unlike  her  mother,  a  good,  frank, 
open-hearted  woman,  who  loved  her  little  stepdaughter 
dearly,  and  was  lovod  by  her  with  the  tenderness  and  devo¬ 
tion  of  which  she  was  capable.  But  Mrs.  Godfrey  Bankes 
died,  and  the  little  girls,  from  whom  she  had  been  hitherto 
unwilling  to  part,  were  sent  home  under  the  care  of  a  lady 
friend,  who,  admiring  Claris,  and  seeing  nothing  attractive  in 
the  little  brown,  grief-stricken  Olive,  devoted  herself  to  the 
one  who  most  amused  and  interested  her.  Claris,  fooled  to 
the  top  of  her  bent,  consoled  herself  for  her  mother’s  loss  in 
the  flattering  attention  and  admiration  of  her  temporary 
guardian  and  other  follow- passengers,  and,  from  her  new 
experience  of  life,  added  quite  a  valuable  list  of  new  and  fas¬ 
cinating  “  notions”  to  her  previous  stock. 

Olive  wasted  a  good  deal  of  indignation  upon  her  sister’s 
heartlossness,  and  wondered  passionately  that  no  one  hut 
herself  lovod  her  the  less  for  so  soon  forgetting  the  dear,  fond 
mother  who  was  so  immeasurably  above  these  silly,  gay  ladies 
whom  Claris  was  so  willing  to  take  in  her  place.  Olive 
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longed  for  the  Toyage  to  be  ended,  that  ehe  might  escape 
from  a  society  which — little  misanthrope  of  twelve  years ! — 
she  felt  she  despised. 

Bat,  alas!  Miss  Forlonge’s  school  furnished  no  kindred 
spirit  to  mate  with  hers.  A  fashionable  martinet  of  a  gover¬ 
ness,  a  set  of  superficial  thoughtless  girls,  taught  to  regard 
elegant  manners  and  good  looks  as  the  two  great  aims  of  life, 
governess  and  girls  were  alike  captivated  by  the  airs  and  graces 
of  pretty  Claris,  and  ignoring  the  quiet  concentration,  the  silent 
earnestness  of  Olive,  left  that  high-minded  little  woman  very 
much  disappointed  with  all  she  had  hitherto  seen  of  life,  and 
very  distrustful  of  what  she  might  see  in  the  future. 

Think  what  an  expansion  of  that  disappointed,  burning 
heart,  what  a  revival  of  hope  and  trust  in  life,  the  discovery 
of  such  a  lovely  nature  as  Miss  Ursula’s  brought !  Olive  and 
ehe  took  each  other  straightway  to  their  several  hearts.  Mias 
Ursula  had  a  quiet  intuition  of  her  own,  and  Olive  felt  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  she  had  lost  her  stepmother,  she  was 
understood.  Miss  Ursula  was  not  at  all  dazzled  by  the  charms 
of  Claris;  like  Olive,  she  possessed  that  genuineness  which 
acted  as  the  crucial  test  of  shallow  natures ;  but  Claris  was  so 
like  her  father!  Miss  Ursula  smiled  lovingly  at  some  points 
of  the  resemblance,  and  sighed  at  others. 

After  Godfrey's  death  the  two  girls  spent  all  their  holidays 
with  Mii^s  Ursula,  and  quite  a  jubilee  was  each  returning 
Midsummer  and  Christmas  time  to  her  and  to  Olive.  And 
to  Claris,  too,  if  all  her  pretty  speeches  could  be  believed; 
but  Olive  did  not  believe  them.  She  knew  that  Claris  was 
more  at  home  in  Miss  Forlonge's  elegant  drawing-room  than 
in  Aunt  Ursula's  little  parlour,  and  that  she  thought  private 
scorn  of  the  country  lady’s  economical  wardrobe  as  contrasted 
with  the  sweeping  skirts  and  French  silks  of  the  fashionable 
governess.  She  know  that  Claris  wearied  of  the  green  lanes 
and  sweet  meadows  and  the  wild  flowers  which  Olive  loved  so 
well,  and  sighed  for  the  flattering  school-girl  crowd  and  the 
passing  admiration  which  met  her,  even  in  the  streets,  during 
their  daily  walks. 

Godfrey  had  said  that  the  remnant  of  his  fortime  would 
suffice  fur  the  education  of  his  daughters,  and  Miss  Ursula  set 
steadily  before  their  minds  and  her  own  the  necessity  which 
must  follow.  She  grieved  over  it;  she  would  fain  have 
guarded  these  young  lives  from  any  rough  contact  with  the 
world ;  she  longed,  too,  to  keep  them  with  her  for  her  own 
sake.  Olive  had  her  own  silent  dread  of  the  world  and  her 
yearning  for  Aunt  Ursula’s  companionship,  but  Claris  was 
nothing  daunted  by  the  prospect  before  her.  She  had  a  wider 
ambition  than  the  narrow  circle  of  her  aunt’s  society — 
consisting  only  of  the  clerg3rman’8  and  doctor's  wives — could 
satisfy,  and  handsome  Claris  was  very  confident  in  her  own 
I  resources.  So,  whilst  she  carefully  kept  the  secret  of  her 
future  prospects  from  her  school  friends,  she  built  up  all 
manner  of  castles  in  the  air,  in  all  of  which  she  lived  successful, 
happy,  and  married,  in  spite  of  her  unfavourable  start  in  life. 

The  time  came  when  all  these  previsions  were  to  be 
fulfilled,  when  the  two  girls  bade  farewell  to  Miss  Forlonge’s 
probationary  school-room,  and  came  home  for  the  last  time  to 
Miss  Ursula.  There  was  very  little  change  in  either  of  them, 
only  that  Claris  had  expanded  into  magnificent  womanly 
proportions.  Large,  blonde,  graceful,  with  an  air  of  fashion 
and  elegance  which  might  have  fitted  a  countess,  with  a 
thousand  charms  and  graces  of  manner  very  pretty  to  behold, 
Claris  seemed  to  fill  the  little  cottage  room  with  a  subtile 
refinement,  just  as  the  scent  of  some  exquisite  essence 
pervades  the  atmosphere  of  a  lady’s  boudoir. 

A  few  weeks  of  happy  holiday  time,  and  then  Mias  Ursula 
saw  her  dear  ones  depart  for  others’  homes.  The  choice  of 
these  had  been  characteristic.  Olive  placed  herself  under 
the  roof  of  a  clergyman,  poor  in  worldly  wealth,  rich  in  those 


blessings  of  which  The  Book  says,  “  Blessed  is  the  man  that 
hath  his  quiver  full  of  them,”  won  by  a  certain  patient 
weariness  in  the  gentle,  faded  face  of  the  overtasked  mother 
of  ten  children.  Claris,  on  the  other  hand,  chose  the  family  of 
a  rich  country  squire  and  the  charge  of  an  only  daughter ; 
and  whilst  Olive  toiled  early  and  late  to  lighten  the  burden 
which  fell  so  heavily  on  shoulders  too  feeble  to  bear  it,  Claris, 
by  the  “  open  sesame”  of  her  beauty  and  fascination,  achieved 
her  own  position,  unlocked  the  barriers  of  pride  and  caste, 
and  shone  triumphant  the  belle  of  the  drawing-room,  the  star 
of  every  country  gathering,  successful  everywhere  save  in  the 
almost  deserted  school-room.  She  knew  how  to  steer  clear  of 
envy  and  jealousy ;  she  flattered  and  fascinated  her  own  sex 
Jirst,  and  then  the  rest  was  easy.  The  husbands  and  brothers 
seemed  only  to  follow  the  lead  of  their  womankind,  and  the 
womankind — the  difificult  part  of  the  task,  as  Claris’  full- 
grown  tact  recognised — were  satisfied.  Clever  Claris ! 

Miss  Ursula  sometimes  wondered  how  it  could  he  that 
Claris,  whose  income  was  three  times  that  of  her  sister,  was 
always  in  debt  and  difficulty.  Claris  explained  that  the 
society  she  moved  in  demanded  much  ex|  ense  in  dress,  and 
Miss  Ursula’s  purse  had  sometimes  to  be  taxed  to  supply 
deficiencies  which  Claris  protested  were  unavoidable.  Olive’s 
small  means  supplied  all  her  own  wants,  but  left  her  nothing 
over,  or  it  is  certain  she  would  not  have  permitted  this  tax 
upon  the  aunt’s  slender  resources. 

It  was  just  at  this  point  in  the  history  of  these  three  that 
Miss  Ursula’s  great  news  came.  Sir  Walter  Armytage,  her 
brother’s  early  patron,  from  whom  they  had  never  heard  a 
single  word  since  that  time,  died  some  three  or  four  years 
after  bis  scapegrace  son  and  heir,  and  dying,  remembered 
those  be  had  so  forgotten  in  his  life.  He  caused  inquiries  to 
be  made  after  his  nephew’s  family,  and  discovering  that 
Ursula  alone  remained,  he  bequeathed  to  her  the  whole  of  his 
property,  on  condition  that  she  should  take  the  name  of 
Armytage,  “  and  keep  it.”  And  because  a  certain  eccentric 
twist  in  his  character  forbade  his  doing  even  this  last  act  of 
his  life  in  a  gracious  or  a  kindly  manner,  he  left  the  will  in 
his  lawyer’s  bands,  only  to  bo  opened  a  fortnight  after  his 
death,  when  Miss  Ursula  was  to  be  apprised  of  her  inheri¬ 
tance.  “  When  I  am  forgotten,”  concluded  the  old  man ;  “  and 
I  leave  her  this  because  she  is  the  only  poor  relation  of  my 
name  or  kin  veho  has  never  asked  me  for  anything.” 

And  so  for  no  better  reason,  although  many  might  have 
been  found.  Miss  Ursula  Bankes  became  the  possessor  of 
6,000f.  a  year. 

- ♦— 

PRICKINGS  ON  MUSIC. 

E  like  looking  back  upon  antiquity  for  the  infancy  of 
any  pet  art  or  science,  for  it  always  gives  some  associated 
notion  of  worth  or  use,  beauty  or  power.  If  its  infancy  does 
really  date  far  back,  then  venerability  and  force  of  character 
are  stamped  upon  it. 

Happily  for  music,  its  infancy  was  cradled  with  the  very 
first  demonstrations  of  man  in  art  or  science. 

The  Bible,  a  volume  we  most  love  when  subjects  of  impor¬ 
tance  can  be  culled  from  its  sacred  leaves,  happily  stamps 
music  with  its  sigil  in  the  springtide  of  infant  lile. 

The  Pentateuch,  in  its  first  book  and  amongst  its  earliest 
pages,  points  to  Jubal,  a  son  of  Lamech,  a  descendant  of  Cain, 
as  the  inventor  of  music  on  harps  and  organs.  We  are  not 
able  to  say  that  the  harp  and  organ  formed  by  him  reaeubled 
those  we  are  familiar  with.  We  rather  incline  to  the  view 
that  those  two  instruments  represented  all  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  the  harp  being  used  as  the  type  of  stringed,  and  the 
organ  of  wind  instruments. 
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To  Jubal  may  be  ascribed  the  invention  of  these  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  method  of  playing  upon  them — in  short,  “  the 
science  of  music.” 

If  we  admit  the  premises  before  us,  deductions  may  be 
made  that  will  sanction  the  coupling  with  the  science  of 
music  other  arts  and  inventions  actually  in  use  at  the  time. 
If  those  musical  instruments  which  are  typified  by  the 
harp  and  organ  could  be  manufactured  we  must  admit  that 
other  arts  and  also  sciences  must  have  been  known  and  in 
use,  for  neither  of  the  instruments  could  be  formed  without  a 
good  practical  knowledge  of,  and  indeed  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with,  cabinet  work,  turning,  and  carpentry.  And  still 
more  necessary  was  the  knowledge  of  metal-work,  and  that  of 
the  highest  order,  for  the  tone  of  an  instrument  depends 
upon  the  hardness  and  fineness  of  the  texture  of  the  metal 
employed,  whether  for  sounding-plates,  keys,  or  strings. 
For  these  inventions  we  have  the  brother,  Tubal  Cain,  who 
hcui  the  knowledge  necessary  to  aid  his  brother  in  the 
production  of  musical  instruments,  for  he  was  an  artificer  in 
brass  and  iron. 

The  field  is  a  wide  one  for  our  fancy  and  reason  to  move 
over ;  however,  we  will  go  back  to  our  theme. 

It  creates  a  wonder  how  man  first  reduced  to  a  system  his 
notions  of  music,  to  bring  it  to  the  pitch  of  an  “art.” 
Musical  notations  must  have  been  in  use,  but  whether  they 
were  made  subservient  to  vocal  exercises  we  cannot  say,  for 
the  records  of  ancient  music  are  extremely  limited. 

The  Phoenicians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  and  other 
nations  have  claimed  to  be  inventors  of  music.  The  Bible 
alludes  to  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  King  David  and  Solomon 
sang  canticles,  which,  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  were 
accompanied  with  instruments. 

Respecting  the  organ,  we  do  not  find  that  the  ancients  pos¬ 
sessed  an  instrument  at  all  assimilating  with  our  organ  except¬ 
ing,  perhaps,  the  clepsydra,  unless  amongst  the  Hebrews  when, 
in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  one  amongst  others  called 
the  Huggab,  was  employed  in  their  religions  ceremonies.  This 
was  composed  of  several  pipes  of  different  sizes,  methodically 
arranged.  There  was  one  other  ancient  Hebrew  instrument 
styled  the  Minghinim,  of  very  old  date.  It  was  composed  of  a 
board  with  a  neck  like  a  violin,  upon  which  were  placed 
several  small  globes  made  of  copper  and  wood,  mounted  with 
strings  of  hemp  and  chains  of  iron.  But  since  the  Jews  were 
dragged  into  captivity  and  their  temple  was  destroyed  by 
Titus,  nothing  is  known  of  their  instruments  or  music. 

It  is  thought  by  some  of  our  saranis  that  Jubal  was  guided 
in  his  invention  of  music  by  the  human  voice,  that  he  would 
be  able  to  distinguish  the  seven  proper  notes,  and  that  then 
he  would  be  led  to  observe  the  dual  voices — namely,  the 
speaking  and  the  singing  voice. 

It  is  singular  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  distinguish  man  by 
the  title  of  “(nepo^,”  or  voice-dividing.  Lucretius  and  other 
early  writers  think  that  man  taught  himself  music  from  the 
deep  bowlings  of  the  storm,  the  falling  of  cataracts,  the  rolling 
peals  of  thunder,  the  songs  of  birds,  the  coursing  of  rivers, 
the  rushing  of  streams,  the  cries  of  animals,  and  the  mystic 
sounds  chafing  the  woods  at  night,  which  Ossian  calls  “the 
spirit  of  the  mountain.” 

The  music  of  Nature  is  ever  supplying,  by  its  tones  and 
cadences,  ideas  of  beauty  and  harmony,  so  that  man  ought 
out  of  the  whole  to  perceive  the  spirit  of  harmony  that  for 
certain  exists  within  them.  If  we  listen  to  the  wild  dove  and 
the  responsive  breeze,  we  may  learn  something  of  the  ever- 
moving  sympathy  that  exists  between  voice  and  natural  sound. 
To  Philomel  we  give  the  palm  for  variableness  of  scale.  How 
entrancing,  is  it  not,  to  the  feelings,  to  stand  transfixed  under 
the  shade  of  a  ^reading  tree,  and  feel  the  vocal  spell  fixing 
its  light  fingers  on  your  heart  and  brain ! 


Walton,  the  poet-angler,  was  so  struck  by  the  sublime 
beauty  and  excellence  of  the  bird-musician  that  he  exclaimed, 
“  Lord,  what  music  hast  thou  provided  for  thy  saints  in  heaven, 
when  Thou  afiordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  ?” 

It  seems  that  neither  Homer  nor  Horace  appreciated  the 
nightingale,  for  neither  seem  to  have  mentioned  Philomel, 
though  they  embraced  such  a  multitude  of  subjects.  And  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  little  songster  neither  visits  the  Scot¬ 
tish  nor  Cambrian  glens,  though  a  chosen  retirement  could 
be  had  there.  How  delightfully  Goldsmith  falls  into  the 
allurements  of  the  “  nature  music”  teeming  in  the  country) 
which  he  expresses  in  the  well-known  couplet — 

“Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft  at  evening's  close, 
tJp  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose!" 

We  might  cull  many  voices  from  the  lips  of  bards  to 
endorse  this  theory. 

Perhaps  the  well-known  fact  that  all  wild  tribes  are  affected 
by  music,  and  in  a  certain  degree  possess  laws  of  harmony  and 
time,  confirms  our  humble  notions  as  well  as  would  any  more 
elaborate  reasoning.  We  find  that  all  nations,  as  they  progressed 
in  civilisation  and  refinement,  gave  an  earnest  attention  to  the 
cultivation  and  laws  of  harmony,  and  by  degrees  established 
their  music  as  a  science.  The  Grecians  were  amongst  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  acknowledge  its  influence  over  the  ways  and 
habits  of  mankind,  by  ordering  it  to  be  enrolled  as  a  part  of 
their  system  of  education.  Man,  it  is  said,  is  a  poet  and 
a  musician  by  nature,  harmony  being  the  voice  and  language 
of  nature ;  yet  we  know  of  some  exalted  abilities  who  had  no 
taste  that  way.  We  may  especially  cite  the  case  of  our  Pope, 
the  great  poet  of  art-life,  whose  scalpel  has  laid  bare  the  great 
working  muscles  and  nerves  of  our  highest  passions,  and  who 
had  as  delicate  a  sensibility  for  all  the  harm  )nie3  of  language 
and  versification.  And  Garrick,  whose  voice  was  melody 
itself,  had  neither  an  ear  nor  an  inclination  for  music.  Lin- 
nsDus,  too,  possessed  no  taste  for  music  nor  any  of  the  liberal 
arts. 

In  the  opposite  direction  wo  may  look  for  the  “  influences” 
and  “effects”  of  music  over  those  who  are  subject  to  its 
fascination  and  its  lureuients.  Numerous  effects  are  recorded 
occurring  from  the  simplicity  of  the  iEolic,  the  gaiety  of  the 
Ionic,  the  solemnity  of  the  Phrygian,  the  plaintiveness  of  the 
Lydian,  and  the  martial  character  of  the  Doric  mood. 

Even  in  our  own  day,  when  mankind  is  perhaps  less  im¬ 
pressive,  and  certainly  less  demonstrative  than  in  the  ancient 
times,  nothing  is  easier  than  to  notice  the  effect  of  music 
upon  differently-constituted  minds.  At  a  concert,  for 
example,  the  real  lover  of  music  can  always  be  distinguished 
from  the  mere  listener  by  the  absorbed  demeanour,  the  for¬ 
getfulness  of  surroundings,  and  the  varying  expression  of 
countenance  according  to  the  character  of  the  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  performers. 

Music  should  be  a  branch  of  all  systems  of  education, 
whether  conducted  in  public  or  private.  But  I  would  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  understood  to  mean  conjunctively  with  other  arts,  not 
almost  ahsoluteljf,  as  is  now  the  fashion  at  some  schools  and 
some  “colleges  for  ladies,”  where  the  pupils,  instead  of  getting 
strength  by  a  wise  union  of  the  several  subjects  of  study,  are 
suffered  to  acquire  a  mere  mechanical,  rote  method  of  learn¬ 
ing  music,  which  slips  out  of  the  head  and  from  the  fingers, 
if  any  cause  keeps  them  away  from  the  piano  for  a  few  weeks. 
They  know  nothing  of  music  as  an  art  or  science ;  its  theory 
is  Greek  to  them ;  many  scramble  over  the  notation,  get  a 
habit  of  fingering,  and  no  more. 

We  may  style  music  an  amusement,  an  associate  of  the  arts, 
and  an  agent  for  good.  Amusements  should  be  natural  and 
simple,  in  order  to  afford  real  pleasure,  and  fidl  the  time  with 
profit  as  well  as  interest. 

Music,  declares  the  wise  and  witty  Montesquieu,  “  is  the 
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most  innocent  of  any  kind  of  amusement,  and  therefore  the 
best.”  Monteeqnieu  was  a  warm  enthusiast  in  support  of  his 
favourite  art,  and  the  satirical  Pericles  must  have  been 
equally  so,  as  he  erected  an  Odeum  for  the  use  of  the 
public. 

Music,  we  can  fancy,  was  the  earliest  art  adopted  by  the 
great  and  wise  men  of  old.  Poets,  philosophers,  ecclesiastics, 
monarchs,  all  bowed  to  its  comforting,  softening,  refreshing 
powers.  The  wondrous  Epaminondas  had  an  exquisite  ear  for 
music,  which  neither  war  nor  threatened  death  could  dull,  and 
he  would  sit  still  for  hours  listening  to  the  strains  of  the  lute. 
Socrates,  a  great  philosopher  in  ancient  Greece,  was  so  ena- 
meured  with  the  harmony  he  perceived  in  music,  that,  even 
though  an  old  man,  he  turned  to  it  with  great  ardour,  declaring 
that  he  had  been  in  the  dark  as  to  its  power  and  beauty. 
It  is  asserted  that  he  made  a  great  advance  in  the  science. 
Aristotle,  a  deep  thinker  and  a  stem  philosopher,  says  that 
music  is  one  of  the  noblest  gifts  of  Heaven,  and  one  of 
the  noblest  inventions  of  man,  calling  us  to  pleasure  as 
philosophy  calls  us  to  virtue,  by  whose  union  Nature  invites 
us  to  happiness.  It  is  an  art,  says  Quintilian,  worthy  the 
cnltivation  of  every  one.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
believed  it  capable  of  producing  a  permanent  effect  in  forming 
national  dispositions.  Plato  esteemed  a  change  in  music  as  a 
certain  sign  of  a  change  in  national  character.  He  went  so 
far  as  to  admit  no  music  into  his  republic  but  the  Doric,  and 
be  would  have  excluded  it  altogether  had  be  not  conceived 
that  it  was  conducive  to  propriety  of  manners  and  energy  of 
mind.  The  Arcadians  were  famed  for  their  taste  in  music,  and 
their  humanity  was  so  leading  a  feature  in  their  character 
that  Polybius  asserted  that  they  were  indebted  to  music  for 
having  attained  to  so  worthy  a  condition.  As  a  contrary,  we 
may  cite  the  barbarous  and  unpolished  Cynetbians,  who  were 
conspicuous  for  their  contempt  for  music.  It  is  worthy  of 
our  regard  to  notice  how  fond  of  music  were  some  of  the 
highest  characters  in  ancient  times.  We  read  that  the  father 
of  Montaigne  believed  so  deeply  in  the  power  of  music  over 
the  human  frame,  and  particularly  over  that  of  children,  that 
'  he  was  in  the  habit  of  awaking  his  little  son  out  of  his  sleep 
by  the  soft  dulcet  notes  of  the  flute  or  other  mild  instrument. 
The  father's  rapture  on  beholding  his  boy  open  his  eyes,  with 
smiles  upon  his  lips,  and  roses  in  bis  cheeks,  was  of  a 
character  with  enchantment. 

“Then  let  some  strange,  mysterious  dream 
Wave  with  its  wings  in  airy  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  displayed, 

And  as  I  wake  sweet  music  breathe. 

Above,  about,  or  underneath.” 

It  is  a  full  measure  of  delight  to  our  fancies  and  sensi¬ 
bilities  to  note  in  the  pages  of  those  high  thinkers  of  ancient 
times,  men  of  power,  men  of  office  and  station,  men  of  gifted 
minds,  men  of  learned  professions  bathing  in  the  halcyon 
sweetness  that  music  gathered  around  their  senses. 

In  early  times  poetry  gave  meaning  to  music,  and  music, 
in  return,  imparted  a  natural  grace  to  poetry.  Plato  com¬ 
pared  the  one  without  the  other  to  a  beautiful  face  no  longer 
young.  Caius  Gracchus  felt  the  power  of  music  so  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  his  nature  that  he  even  regulated  bis  voice 
and  speaking  by  it  Pope  Gregory  was  scarcely  more  vain 
of  the  tiara  than  of  his  skill  in  reducing  the  number  of 
musical  notes.  Henry  VHL  was  so  devoted  to  the  charms 
of  music  that  in  moments  of  good-humour  he  would  style  it 
his  mistress.  He  composed  several  masses  without  assistance, 
and  ordered  trumpets  to  be  sounded  over  his  grave.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Henry’s  chancellor,  was  so  sincere  in  his 
attachment  to  the  elegant  art,  that  he  had  both  his  wives 
instructed  in  all  kinds  of  harmony  in  order  that  it  might,  by  the 
gentle  influences  it  called  around  them,  avert  from  their  hearts 


a  love  of  the  world  and  its  vanities.  We  all  know  how  the 
heart's  memories  are  tom  open  by  the  sudden  swell  upon 
our  ears  of  some  melody  we  have  heard,  perhaps,  half  our 
lifetime  back,  how  it  brings  vividly  every  person,  time, 
place,  to  our  mind ;  and  if  melancholy  memories  are  called 
to  remembrance,  bow  the  senses  sicken  and  how  the  hopes 
that  once  fed  our  faith  rise  before  us,  and  we  read  again  those 
j  pages  that  have  long  lain  closed  and  sealed  up  from  us. 

Music  has  a  power  of  lifting  the  heart  out  of  doubts,  fears, 
and  despondency;  it  stirs  new  thoughts  and  chastens  the 
character,  its  tones  refine  the  taste,  and,  disposing  us  to  enjoy 
I  every  collateral  offspring  to  the  fancy,  give  a  dignified  nature 
to  the  faculty  of  thought  whilst  subject  to  its  alluring  power. 
If  we  think  of  some  absent  one  who  left  the  home  long  ago, 
and  music  steals  by  chance  upon  the  mental  tablet  dusty  by 
time,  bow  the  first  notes  sweep  the  dust  away  and  the  acute 
graver  cuts  deeper  down !  Are  we  at  a  musical  gathering,  a 
song  is  sung;  it  strikes  but  one  spark,  yet  that  spark  opens 
up  a  long  line  of  lights  that  shine  into  the  darkness  within  us, 
and  from  that  lonely  spot  we  read  to  ourselves  shining 
handwriting  on  the  walls.  So  powerful  is  music  when  asso¬ 
ciated  with  words  of  painful  recollection  that  on  many 
occasions  favourite  ballads  or  songs  have  been  prohibited  in 
public.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a  prohibition  was  made  in 
Grenada  relative  to  the  fine  ballad  written  by  a  Moorish  poet 
on  the  “  Conquest  of  Alhama.”  When  it  was  sung  it  caused 
such  an  immoderate  flood  of  tears  that  it  seemed  as  if  each 
person  who  heard  it  was  in  deep  grief.  Then  there  is  the 
“  Maladie  du  Pays,”  or  home-sickness,  brought  on  by  the  tune 
called  “Rans  des  Vaches.”  H  any  of  the  Swiss  troops  in 
foreig^n  lands  bear  it  they  cannot  be  pacifled,  but  are  obliged 
to  be  sent  home.  There  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  Higblanden 
a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  who  could  never  resist  crying  like  a 
child  if  be  heard  a  certain  tune  played  upon  the  bagpipe.  To 
try  the  effect  in  his  sleep,  a  flute  sounded  the  air  very  gently 
near  him,  and  he  wept  and  sobbed  without  even  stirring.  A 
native  of  Otaheite  was  taken  to  France  on  a  visit,  and  he 
witnessed  an  opera ;  he  only  laughed  at  the  performance,  but 
in  the  ballet  he  was  so  rapturous  that  he  startled  the 
spectators.  There  is  an  instance  named  to  show  the  effect  of 
music  in  a  young  Greek  lady  who  had  never  been  to  an  opera. 
She  was  taken  to  one  in  Paris ;  she  disappointed  her  acquaint¬ 
ances  by  declaring  that  the  singing  only  reminded  her  of  the 
hideous  bowlings  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars.  Bnt  on  going  to 
Venice,  where  she  heard  an  Italian  opera,  she  was  dissolved 
in  the  pleasure  she  found  in  the  beautiful  thrilling  notes  of 
the  performers. 

The  pictures  we  have  dotted  down  are  not  drawn  from  the 
imagination  but  from  life,  and  from  simple  life,  not  artificial ; 
not  from  the  high  and  sublime  compositions  of  a  Handel,  a 
Mozart,  a  Haydn,  a  Corelli,  or  a  Gliick,  but  from  simple 
melodies  which  nature  recognises,  and  which  glide  insensibly 
into  the  heart, 

”  Untwisting  all  the  charms  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmonr-” 

It  is  truly  simplicity  that  produces  the  effects,  for  Nature 
is  herself  simple;  her  style  is  so  effective  in  exciting  our 
sympathy,  whether  in  painting,  in  sculpture,  in  architecture, 
in  poetry,  or  music. 

A  distinguished  song-poet  has  said  that  if  he  had  the  writing 
of  national  songs,  he  would  raise  the  people  to  a  pitch  of 
ardour  that  would  be  dangerous.  Even  the  Chinese,  a 
people  among  whom  we  should  not  expect  to  find  music  culti¬ 
vated,  make  it  one  of  the  six  essential  points  of  knowledge. 
The  Birmans  esteem  music  for  its  use  and  comfort.  That  it 
has  proved  medicinal,  Aulus  Gellius  and  Athenmus  give  testi¬ 
mony,  with  a  host  of  others,  and  more  modem  voices  could 
be  heard  on  that  bead.  Yet  what  physician  thinks  of  ordering 
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music  as  an  auxiliary  to  his  art  in  cases  whore  the  mental 
sympathies  are  functionally  disordered  ?  But  that  it  can 
administer  to  the  mind’s  disease  and  become  the  medicine  of 
grief,  and  mental  fever,  and  many  forms  of  disease  which  the 
passions  and  other  agents  produce,  no  one  skilled  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  mind  will  venture  to  deny.  Gifted  with  the  power  of 
soothing  the  passions,  well  may  it  be  styled  “Regum  decus 
atque  voluptas,”  and  with  equal  propriety  might  Rousseau 
call  it,  “  La  consolation  des  mis^res  de  ma  vie.”  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  so  moved  by  Terpander's  lyre  as  to  be 
perfectly  at  its  command,  if  we  may  credit  Suidas,  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  only  loved  music  that  inspired  virtuous 
feelings.  It  is  said  that  when  Pythagoras  learned  that  a 
band  of  intoxicated  youths  were  about  to  burn  down  the 
bouse  of  an  obnoxious  person,  he  played  within  their  hearing, 
and  they  went  away.  By  the  same  power  a  maddened  youth 
who  threatened  an  adversary  with  instant  death  was  instantly 
diverted  from  the  intention  by  Empedocles.  It  is  related  of 
a  courtier  who  was  amongst  the  visitors  in  the  presence  of 
Henry  III.  of  France,  at  the  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Joyeuse, 
that  he  became  so  excited  by  a  particular  air,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  change  the  tune  instantly,  which  Claudian,  a 
celebrated  musician,  did;  the  courtier  was  calmed,  and  the 
anecdote  was  recorded  in  honour  of  the  occasion  and  the 
power  of  the  musical  art. 

The  great  beauty  of  music  is,  as  an  elegant  writer  points 
out,  that  “  it  inspires  devotion,  fortitude,  compassion,  benevo¬ 
lence,  tranquillity.  It  can  infuse  a  gentle  sorrow  that  softens 
without  wounding  the  heart,  or  a  sublime  honour  that  exp.inds 
and  elevates  while  it  astonishes  the  imagination ;  but  music 
never  incites  to  an  expression  of  impiety,  cowardice,  cruelty, 
hatred,  or  discontent.” 

That  whole  nations  may  be  animated  by  music,  we  know 
by  the  effects  of  the  “  Ca  Ira”  and  the  “  Marseillaise  Hymn 
by  the  former,  recruits  overflowed  to  the  ranks,  through  the 
latter,  such  an  ardour  was  raised  in  them,  that  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  the  battle  of  Jemappe  was  won  through  it  The 
Greeks  and  Spartans,  os  Plutarch  tells  us,  used  the  power 
of  music  in  going  to  battle.  A  very  strong  case  may  be 
cited  to  show  the  effect  of  music :  Theon  had  an  order  to 
paint  a  young  warrior,  and  being  anxious  that  his  craft  should 
be  faithful,  he  ordered  trumpets  and  other  martial  music  to 
be  sounded,  and  he  caught  the  Are  and  animation  from  the 
sitter  and  transferred  them  to  the  canvas.  How  many 
instances  I  could  name  of  the  effects  of  music !  We  can  pic¬ 
ture  Luther,  the  rough,  the  boisterous  pioneer,  declaring  that 
he  distrusted  the  man  who  had  no  ear  for  music,  so  deep- 
felt  was  his  own  love  for  it.  Poets  and  writers  of  very 
early  times  were  oareful  in  representing  Nature  truly ;  they 
studied  her  laws  closely  and  deeply.  Thus  Tacitus  the 
historian  saw  the  effects  of  music,  and  says  that  the  farther  we 
trace  back  the  history  of  mankind,  the  greater  appears  to  have 
been  the  veneration  for  music  and  poetry.  Pythagoras  dis¬ 
covered,  by  singing  the  poems  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Thales,  and 
others,  that  he  found  a  tranquillity  of  mind  that  raised  him 
above  passion  and  disposed  him  to  contemplation.  Therefore 
be  ordered  his  students  to  compose  themselves  to  rest  every 
night  under  the  influence  of  music.  In  the  morning,  rising 
very  early,  they  played  light  airs  to  animate  them ;  before  the 
sun  rose  they  struck  their  harps  and  sang  sacred  hymns ;  as 
it  rose  above  the  horizon,  they  prostrated  themselves  in  awed 
adoration. 

The  organ  was  introduced  into  cathedrals  by  St.  Dunstan, 
who  believed  that  the  evil  passions  were  kept  in  subjection  by 
music,  which  at  the  same  time  engendered  the  most  elevated 
and  reflned  associations.  Music  is  everywhere,  more  or  less, 
an  offering  to  the  Deity,  as  the  early  Egyptians,  the  Magi,  the 
Brahmins,  and  the  Hindoos  evince  by  their  mode  of  worship. 


Greece  was  represented  by  a  select  choir  sent  annually  from  her 
chief  cities,  to  sing  the  honours  of  Apollo  at  Delos.  Music  pro¬ 
claimed  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  Milton  makes  it  move  the  fallen 
angels ;  .and  how  beautiful  is  the  allusion  from  the  same  poet, 
where  Eve  asks  why  those  stars  should  shine  only  by  night,  a 
season  in  which  all  the  visible  creation  is  accustomed  to  repose: 

“  How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill  or  thicket  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices  to  the  midnight  air, 

8ole  or  responsive  to  each  other's  note, 

Hymning  their  great  Creator!  Oft  in  bands, 

Whiin  they  keep  watch,  or  nightly  sounding  walk. 

With  heavenly  touch  of  instrumental  sounds. 

In  full  hannonic  nu  mbers  joined,  their  songs 
Divide  the  night  and  lift  their  thoughts  to  Heaven!” 

And  how  beautifully  has  the  great  poet  painted  the  matchless 
harmony  which  prevailed  before  the  throne  in  those  ecstatic 
regions : — 

“  Their  golden  harps 

The  angels  took,  that  glittering  by  their  side 
Like  quivers  hung,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
The  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high : 

Ho  one  exempt,  no  voice  but  well  could  join 
Melodious  part  Such  concord  is  in  Heav'n!” 

And  how  grand  is  the  conception  where  the  poet  repre¬ 
sents  Apollo  and  his  tuneful  throng  disarming  Msrs  of  his 
fury  by  their  melody — the  golden  eagle  lying  incumbentover 
the  sceptre  of  Jupiter,  who  remits  his  terrors!  In  that  great 
moment  the  Naiads  listen  in  sacred  silence,  and  every  celestial 
bosom  is  ravished  into  ecstasy.  Happily,  music  and  poetry 
were  so  early  held  as  twins,  that  no  thought  of  rivalry  can 
exist.  It  is  certain  that  a  fine  tone  of  harmony  must  some¬ 
where  bold  its  sway  in  the  mind  of  a  poet  and  a  musician ;  of 
course  those  equally  inspired  sons  of  Nature  of  whom  we  love 
to  think,  and  by  whom  we  are  delighted  to  be  enthralled,  no 
less  need  it 

Thus  I  view  music  and  poetry  as  the  chief  reflning  agents 
in  affording  true  pleasure  to  the  mind,  forming,  as  many 
think,  a  connecting  link  between  soul  and  body.  Being 
the  most  delicate  of  all  our  enjoyments,  touching  the  soul 
and  refining  its  nature,  music  lulls  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
charms  the  hour  of  misery,  and  appeals  most  powerfully  from 
every  grosser  passion. 

Giving  us  ideas  of  use,  amusement,  and  elevation,  sacred 
are  the  moments  which  we  devote  to  poetry  or  music  — 
momenta  in  which,  anticipating  enjoyments  of  a  still  more 
sacred  character,  we  listen,  while  all  our  best  and  noblest 
sympathies  are  awakened  by  the  ease,  the  grace,  the  modu¬ 
lation  of  a  Haydn ;  the  interweaving  of  parts  in  the  pieces  of 
Corelli,  the  groat  musician  of  Nature ;  the  delicate  modulation 
of  Purcell;  tho  soaring,  unfettered  imagination  of  Mozart, 
delineating  the  refinement  of  sentiment  with  unbroken  taste ; 
as  to  Gluck,  a  voice  from  the  number  of  his  worshippers  speaks 
of  his  fascinating  powers,  so  deep  and  touching  that  the  lyre 
of  Apollo  is  said  to  have  graced  his  hands.  Still  one  more, 
the  immortal,  inimitable  Handel,  whose  depth  of  span  in  the 
science  he  loved  is  hopeless  for  others ;  the  swelling  harmony, 
the  deep  chord,  all,  all  proclaim  him  the  master. 

But  our  theme  must  rest  here,  if  we  even  extend  it  on  a 
future  occasion ;  let  us  turn  the  science  here  to  practical  use 
in  our  own  natures  and  hearts,  and  prompt  and  promote  it  in 
others.  For  we  can  all  speak  to  the  soft  but  earnest  strength 
that  the  subject  of  our  theme  exercises  us  upon.  U  it  be 
sought  and  cultivated  as  a  study,  as  well  as  a  source  of  the 
highest  pleasure,  then  it  will  assuredly  promote  a  good 
feeling  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
we  may  look  for  a  greater  harmony  in  the  orders  of  society. 

May  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when  we  see  the  people 
educated  to  feel  the  genius  of  the  great  masters,  to  allow  the 
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simple,  the  beeutifal,  the  natural  in  song  and  music,  to  delight 
them  so,  that  for  the  time  and  the  occasion  they  may  forget 
the  lust  of  Drink  and  Fame,  and  associate  woman  in  their 
heavenly  feasts,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  refreshing  enjoy¬ 
ments  here  and  peace  hereafter,  and  grow  as  a  nation  into 
one  gentle  fellowship  of  the  heart  and  mind !  Then  health 
and  strength  will  welcome  from  other  shores  men  as  brothers 
in  one  general  weal. 


GILMOUR’S  WARD. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

“Then  she  took  up  the  burthen  of  life  again. 

Saying  only,  ‘  It  might  have  been.'" 

AY  went  back  to  the  old  daily  life  of  witnessing  her 
mother's  flirtations  and  her  father’s  indifference  to  them 
and  most  other  things  with  a  sad,  dull  longing  at  her  heart 
for  the  something  that  was  denied  to  her.  She  did  not  blame 
Digby  Nolan  for  the  deception  he  had  unconsciously  practised 
towards  her,  and  the  silly  romance  he  had  looked  and  spoken, 
and  of  which  she  alone  was  the  victim.  He  was  gone  back 
to  England  now,  and  she  had  only  the  memory  of  those 
canters  over  the  Campagna,  and  of  him  to  accompany  her,  and 
having  onlj/  these  memories,  she  treated  them  very  kindly. 

Before  leaving,  he  bad  told  her  his  story.  His  early  love 
for  his  fair  cousin ;  its  realisation,  as  ha  had  fondly  hoped, 
when  they  became  engaged;  his  subsequent  meeting  with 
Peri ;  their  great  passion,  their  great  weakness,  and  their 
remorse — he  told  all,  everything,  to  May  Eversfield. 

“  She  has  now  recalled  me,”  he  said,  “  and  if  solicitations, 
entreaties,  protestations,  and  prayers  will  avail  to  move  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  and  cause  her  to  break  the  weak  social 
tie — the  unhallowed,  feeble  tie — which  binds  her  to  Pierre- 
point,  her  heart  will  be  surely  moved,  and  that  tie  will 
be  broken.” 

“  1  wish  you  success  and  happiness,  I'm  sure,”  poor  May 
had  said  falteringly. 

And  then  be  had  thanked  her  for  her  good  wishes,  and 
expressed  a  hope  that  when  Peri  was  his  wife,  if  such  bliss 
should  ever  be  bis,  that  May  and  Peri  would  meet  and  be 
like  sisters,  to  which  sentiment  May  had  responded  as 
warmly  as  can  be  expected  of  a  girl  who  is  in  love  with  the 
propoundor  of  it. 

“It  might  have  been.”  She  was  quite  right;  it  had  been 
touch  and  go.  If  that  note  from  Peri  had  not  arrived  when 
it  did,  those  rides  would  have  resulted  in  something  less 
Platonic  than  the  footing  Digby  Nolan  now  strove  to  put 
their  acquaintance  upon.  He  would  have  gone  on  till  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  draw  back  with  honour,  and  then  he 
would  have  married  May,  and  enjoyed  as  much  conjugal 
happiness  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  majority  who  do  not  wed 
their  grand  passion. 

May  idealised  him  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then  found  his 
impression  was  wearing  off  her  heart,  and  as  no  one  was  by 
that  could  be  substituted,  she  pleaded  hard  to  return  to 
England,  where  she  trusted  she  might  again  see  bim,  and 
renew  those  half- pleasurable,  half-painful  sensations  which 
an  unpropitious  first  attachment  is  apt  to  engender. 

So  the  Eversfields  came  back  to  England ;  but  events  had 
marched  considerably  in  the  interim,  and  foregone  conclu¬ 
sions  were  worth  nothing  under  the  present  aspect  of  affairs, 
to  account  for  which  I  must  go  back,  and  relate  things  in  the 
order  of  their  occurrence. 

The  morning  after  Captain  Nolan’s  return  to  town  he  sent 
a  note  round  to  Mrs.  Gilmour,  asking  her  to  name  an  hour  at 


which  he  would  be  sure  to  find  her  alone.  She  appointed 
three,  and  three  o’clock  accordingly  found  him  once  more 
clasping  the  little  hand  he  had  taken  in  a  farewell-for-ever 
clasp  some  few  weeks  before. 

“Digby,”  she  began  at  once,  even  before  he  had  released 
her  hand,  or  the  flush  the  meeting  caused  to  mount  had 
faded  from  their  brows  and  cheeks — “Digby,  though  I  know, 
of  course,  that  wo  can  never  be  anything  but  dear  friends — 
we  will  be  that,  won’t  we  ?— to  each  other,  I  knew  I  might 
depend  on  your  aid  in  the  strait  I  am  in  now;  you  wiU 
help  me,  won’t  you,  Digby  ?” 

She  asked  for  his  aid  and  help  with  most  alluring  sweet¬ 
ness  and  coquettish  softness. 

“What  the  deuce  does  she  mean,  I  wonder,”  he  thought, 
“about  our  never  being  more  to  each  other?” 

“  Peri,"  he  answered  aloud,  “  you  know  I’d  help  yon  with 
my  life  if  that  would  bo  of  any  service  to  yon — it  is  mine,  it 
is  yours  therefore — you  know  that.  Yon  were  only  true  and 
just  to  me  in  counting  on  me,  under  any  circumstances;  but 
why  can’t  we  be - ?” 

“  Hush,  sir !"  she  cried  hastily — “  I  won’t  hear  a  word  of 
that ;  you  are  my  friend,  my  brother — I  won’t  hear  of  any¬ 
thing  else — I  won’t  have  things  on  my  conscience  that  I  can’t 
telL” 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  she  could  have  heard  any 
reports,  and  that  she  was  alluding  to  Miss  Eversfield’s  superior 
claims  on  him  ;  he  thought  she  meant  that  she  would  not  have 
that  on  her  conscience  that  she  could  not  tell  Mr.  Pierrepoint. 

“Yon  are  grown  wonderfully  prudent  and  careful,”  he  said 
bitterly.  “  I  naturally  took  your  summons  in  a  serious  way. 
I  see  I  was  recalled  to  be  made  the  fool  of  that  I  am.  Why 
did  not  you  apply  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint  in  your  strait,  since  it 
is  of  him  alone  that  you  think  ?” 

“  I  do  think  principally  of  him  just  now,"  she  said  quietly, 
“  it  is  of  him  I  want  to  speak.  He  has  dared”  (she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  all  her  fiery  pride  flashed  out  as  she  spoke)  “to 
deceive  and  insult  me  in  the  worst,  vilest  way !  He  has 
dared  to  ask  me  to  marry  him,  and  he  has  a  wife  already !” 

Digby  Nolan  entirely  forgot  that  he  also  had  wanted  to 
marry  Peri,  having  a  wife  of  his  own  already.  One  is  not 
expected  to  remember  anything  that  might  serve  as  an  ex¬ 
tenuating  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  a  rival.  So  Nolan’s 
wrath  was  colossal.  The  fact  was  so  enthralling  that  for  a 
time  he  could  not  care  to  hear  how  it  had  been  discovered. 

At  last  he  learnt ;  and  then  he  found  that  the  “  fact”  was 
only  one  in  the  eyes  of  a  woman,  since  it  bad  never  been 
proved.  Peri  had  received  an  unsigned  effusion  in  a  femi¬ 
nine  hand,  warning  her  strongly  but  kindly  against  marrying 
Pierrepoint,  and  assigning  as  a  reason  for  the  warning  being 
given  that  she — the  writer — was  herself  legally  his  wife. 

“  She  gave  you  no  clue  to  where  she  might  be  found  ?  she 
sent  you  no  copy  of  a  certificate  ?”  be  asked  eagerly. 

“  No,”  Peri  said,  she  had  done  neither. 

“  And  what  does  the  rascal  say  ?” 

“  I  have  not  taxed  him  with  it  yet.  I  waited  for  you  to 
come.” 

“  Break  with  him  at  once,  Perl !”  he  cried  passionately. 
“Tell  him — if  yon  need  a  reason  for  withdrawing  your  hand 
from  him  your  heart  has  never  loved — that  you  are,  in  a 
measure,  aware  of  his  perfidy  but  that  yon  will  spare  him  the 
open  disgrace  of  putting  him  to  the  proof.  Break  with  him, 
and  let  our  mutual  follies  and  misunderstandings  end :  be  my 
wife !” 

“  Oh,  Digby !  how  can  I — ^how  can  yon — when  yon  know 
you're  engaged  ?” 

“Good  God!  to  whom?” 

“  To  a  Miss  Eversfield.  /’re  heard  it ;  you  were  always 
with  her.” 
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“Yes,  I  knotflwas;  I  lived  in  the  house,  and  couldn’t 
help  being  always  with  her ;  but  there  never  has  been  the 
idlest  thought,  on  either  her  part  or  mine,  of  anything  like 
love  between  us.  How  could  there  be.  Peri,  when  you  know 
that  my  whole  heart  and  soul  has  been  in  your  keeping  since 
the  day  we  first  met?  I  had  the  most  absurd  scruples  about 
renewing  my  suit  the  other  day,  after  poor  Dora’s  death  and 
all,  but  I’ve  flung  them  to  the  winds  now,  and — you  won't  be 
false  to  mo  and  yourself,  will  you.  Peri  ?" 

He  had  risen  up  and  placed  his  hand  on  her  arm,  in  order 
the  more  surely  to  detain  her  during  his  oration.  Her  head, 
as  he  concluded,  sank  on  his  shoulder,  and  she  murmured 
out— 

“  Oh,  Digby !  I  do  believe  you ;  and  I — I  am  so  happy  at 
last !” 

“  How  very  gratifying !"  said  another  voice,  and  they  looked 
up  and  beheld  Mr.  Marshall  Pierrepoint. 

He  came  forward  a  few  steps,  and  then  stood  in  his  usual 
easy,  graceful,  nonchalant  attitude  surveying  the  pair 
before  him. 

“  Mrs.  Gilmonr  will  kindly  take  our  relations  to  each  other 
into  oonsidoratioD,”  he  said  quietly,  “  and  excuse  my  taking 
the  liberty  of  ordering  you  out  of  this  house  immediately, 
and  following  you  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  situation  of  which  I  was  an  unintentional  witness 
immediately  afterwards.” 

“  Here’s  the  beat  explanation,”  said  Digby  haughtily,  handing 
him  the  note  Peri  had  received.  “  If  you  want  a  further  one, 
I  will  give  it  here  before  Mrs.  Gilmour,  ReleMed  from  the 
odious  necessity  of  becoming  your  wife  by  that  truth-telling 
scrap  of  paper,  she  has  consented  to  become  mine.  One  of  us 
had  better  leave  this  house  immediately  ;  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  think  it  had  better  be  you.” 

Marshall  Pierrepoint  was  conscious  that  he  owed  the  respite 
from  dun-hunting  which  he  had  enjoyed  lately  solely  to  the 
report  of  bis  approaching  marriage  with  the  rich  young 
widow.  It  was  a  hard  thing,  after  having  forfeited  his  honour 
with  regard  to  Gertrude,  and  injured  her  and  his  child  (or 
striven  to,  as  much  as  a  man  well  could),  to  be  turned  out  of 
the  pleasant  pastures  he  had  gained  by  these  unholy  paths 
out  into  the  wilds  of  debts,  diflSculties,  and  duns  again.  The 
thought  of  it  and  of  his  foiled  attempt  at  bigamy  being  found 
out  and  veutilat<^d  made  him  turn  very  pale ;  but  the  game 
was  not  quite  played  out  yet.  Fate  had  been  against  him  a 
good  many  times  in  his  career  when  he  had  all  but  won ; 
now,  when  he  bad  all  but  lost,  perhaps  blind  Fate  would 
smile.  He  was  very  pale  as  he  said — 

“Do  you  believe  this  worthless,  unsigned,  anonymous, 
scurrilous  thing  to  be  other  than  an  idle,  vulgar  attempt  to 
impose  upon  your  credulity.  Peri  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do,”  she  replied — “  honestly  and  truly  I  do ;  not 
alone  because  I  wish  to  believe  it,  having  long  ago  discovered 
that  my  infatuation  for  you  was  not  love,  but  because  I  feel 
in  my  heart  that  a  bitter  plaint  like  that  was  never  ‘  got  up’ 
to  trick  and  deceive.  Look  here,”  she  went  on,  suddenly 
going  up  and  putting  both  her  hands  on  his,  “if  you,  as  I 
believe  thoroughly,  have  a  wife  already,  you  have  put  a  great 
insult  on  me  in  asking  me  to  bear  the  empty  name.  There 
was  a  time — why,  only  half-an-hour  ago  1  could  have  slain 
you  for  it.  I  hated  you,  and  would  have  seen  yon  dragged 
to  disgrace  for  the  slight  on  me  with  joy ;  but  I’m  softer  now, 
for  a  look  came  into  your  eyes  when  you  first  caught  sight  of 
that  handwriting  that  showed  me  that,  though  the  wont  I 
thought  of  you  with  regard  to  myself  was  true,  you  were  not 
all  bad  and  heartless.  You  loot  the  woman  who  wrote  that 
letter ;  go  back  to  her  and  make  her  happy.” 

He  stood  motionless  and  silent,  but  bis  doing  so  was  from 
no  lack  of  feeling.  Peri’s  appeal  for  the  wife  he  had  left  and 


wronged  had  wrought  upon  him  intensely ;  but  whore  was 
the  good  of  his  giving  way  now  to  the  finer  feelings  he  had 
sedulously  smothered  of  late  years  ?  His  wife  he  did  think 
of  tenderly,  but  he  also  thought  of  how  often  the  bliss  he 
would  have  felt  in  her  presence  was  marred  by  the  knowledge 
that  there  were  writs  out  against  him. 

“  It’s  too  much  for  a  fellow  to  give  up  at  the  first  blow  an 
idle  report  strikes,”  he  said  at  last.  “If  the  engagement  is  to 
be  broken,  madam,  the  real  cause  of  your  fickleness  and  light 
regard  for  your  plighted  word  shall  be  given  to  the  world ;  it 
won’t  be  surprised  at  iL  It  won’t  be  the  first  time  you  have 
broken  your  vowa” 

She  repressed  her  anger,  and  laid  her  head  on  Digby’s  arm, 
restraining  him  also. 

“Don't  taunt  me,”  she  said  softly.  “I  don’t  forget  my 
own  errora  I  don’t  hold  myself  good  above  other  people.  I 
know  better  than  any  one  else  how  weak  and  faulty  I  have 
been  over  and  again,  and  that  makes  me  tender  to  other 
people  who  are  tempted  and  who  fall.  But  it  is  not  love  that 
has  tempted  you  to  sin  as  I  think  you  have  sinned  ;  what  is 
it  ?  Du  be  frank ;  do  tell  me.” 

“  The  devil,  I  suppose,”  he  said  moodily. 

“  But  how  ?  Oh,  you  don’t  know  how  I  would  be  such  a 
true  friend,  such  a  sister  to  you,  if  you  would  only  be  candid 
with  me !” 

“  With  money,  then,  since  you  will  have  it.  I  was  going 
to  perjure  myself  for  the  filthy  lucre  you  care  so  little  for. 
Mind,”  be  continued  hastily,  “  I  have  admitted  nothing,  and, 
since  all  is  over  between  us,  you  have  no  right  to  seek  to 
know  anything  further,  or  to  give  such  secrets  as  you 
imagine  you  have  discovered  to  the  world.” 

“  How  mean  you  think  mo !”  she  cried  hotly.  “  How  utterly 
you  mistake - ” 

But  before  she  could  finish  her  sentence  he  was  gone. 
Marshall  Pierrepoint  had  too  good  taste  to  stand  longer  than 
was  necessary  in  an  absolutely  false  and  painful  position. 

They  had  fallen  on  halcyon  days  at  last.  There  was 
nothing  now  between  them  and  happiness  but  the  decorum 
which  taught  them  that  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  turf  bo  a 
year  old  on  poor  Gilmour’s  grave  before  the  new  tie  should 
be  formed  which  should  bind  the  wife,  the  child  he  had  so 
loved,  to  another  man,  and  away  from  him  for  ever!  But 
the  days  of  waiting  were  halcyon  even,  for  all  was  smooth 
sailing  now;  there  was  neither  injured  wife  nor  irate 
betrothed  to  interfere  between  them  with  misplaced  but  most 
natural  supervision. 

It  was  just  when  the  hours  were  sunniest,  and  the  mental 
atmosphere  clearest,  that  the  Eversfiolds  arrived  in  town,  and 
announced  that  arrival  in  the  most  friendly  way  it  Digby. 

The  note  of  announcement  was  nominally  from  Guy,  but  a 
postscript  had  been  added  by  his  wife.  “Come  to  ns  at 
once,”  she  wrote,  “  if  you  would  not  have  ns  think  that  yon 
resent  the  very  natural  mistake  I  made.  We  have  heard  of 
your  engagement,  and  May  wants  to  congratulate  her 
brother.” 

The  mistake  had  been  flattering  to  him,  therefore,  of 
course,  he 'was  not  false  enough  to  bis  sex  to  resent  it,  even 
iu  the  mildest  degree ;  but  be  was  far  from  being  certain  how 
Peri  would  feel  on  the  subject.  He  was  a  gentleman — a  man 
of  honour  ;  he  had  refrained  from  all  mention  of  the  tendresee 
May  had  palpably  experienced  for  him.  He  had  refrained 
from  all  mention  of  this  himself;  but  then  somebody  else 
hadn’t  clearly,  for  Peri  had  been  primed  with  reports ;  wit¬ 
ness  the  way  she  had  fired  at  him  when  he  first  came  over ; 
and  she  might  resent  anything  like  a  renewal  of  intercourse 
between  himself  and  the  fraternally-disposed  blonde  who  had 
essayed  to  canter  into  his  affections  in  those  Roman  days 
which  he  was  wont  to  rather  slur  over  when  speaking  of  his 
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“short  time  on  the  continent.”  After  revolving  the  thing 
in  his  mind  for  a  period,  he  decided  that  he  would  “just  go 
there  and  call,  get  the  thing  over,  and  say  nothing  to  Peri 
about  it ;  the  acquaintance  would  probably  drop  when  Mrs. 
Eversfield  found  he  was  irrecoverably  fixed,  and  there  was  no 
use  in  making  Peri  jealous  for  nothing.” 

So  he  went  there  to  call. 

They  were  in  furnished  lodgings  in  Harley-stroet — in  un¬ 
comfortable  furnished  lodgings — full  of  files,  and  horsehair 
chairs,  and  gloom.  It  was  quite  touching  to  see  how  they 
lighted  up  and  brightened  at  the  sight  of  him.  They 
wouldn’t  let  any  one  but  a  friend — a  great  friend,  like  him¬ 
self — see  them  in  such  a  place,"  Mrs.  Eversfield  said ;  “  but 
they  didn’t  mind  Digby,  and  would  be  go  to  the  theatre  with 
them  that  night?  for  Guy  (so  disagreeable)  wouldn’t  go  him¬ 
self,  and  wouldn’t  let  May  go  without  a  gentleman.” 

May  did  not  put  in  a  verbal  plea  to  the  same  effect,  but 
she  did  what  in  the  case  of  large  soft  blue  eyes  is  almost 
equally  efficacious — she  looked  it.  Digby  in  a  sort  of  falter- 
ingly  enthusiastic  manner  promised  to  go,  and  felt  sorry  at 
the  same  time  that  “  he  hadn’t  told  Peri  he  was  going  to  call 
before,  since  now,  by  Jove!  it  wouldn’t  do  to  say  a  word 
about  it.” 

Accordingly,  Peri  passed  that  evening  as  profitably,  per¬ 
haps,  as  usual,  but  less  pleasingly.  And  Digby  went  to  the 
theatre  with  May  Eversfield. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

“  And  now  it  all  seemed  in  the  waste  of  life 
Such  a  very  little  thing.* 

HY,  when  we  know  so  well  that  all  is  utter  weariness, 
vanity,  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  the  world,  are  we  so 
prone  to  misunderstand  one  another  ?  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun,  or  true  either,  we  are  sometimes  inclined  to 
exclaim  when  we  have  been  deceived — by  ourselves. 

For  here  is  the  sting.  It  is  not  others  who  deceive  us  on  half 
the  occasions  that  we  howl  aloud  that  we  are  deceived.  It  is 
we  who  wronged  friendship  by  expecting  too  much  of  it,  and 
misjudged  human  nature  by  supposing  that  all  was  as  it 
seemed  on  the  surface.  The  majority  of  the  battle-fields  of 
life,  of  those  where  those  fiercest  of  foes  meet  the  foes  who 
were  friends,  are  strewn  with  the  forms  of  the  victims  of  an 
idea. 

“Only  an  idle  word,"  spoken  carelessly;  “only”  an  nn- 
anthenticated  rumour ;  “  only”  a  thoughtless  repetition,  and 
the  ones  who  trusted,  trust  no  longer;  and  the  ones  who 
loved,  hate,  or,  worse  still,  are  indifferent.  The  four- 
leaved  shamrock  works  its  miracles  for  but  few  of  us; 
friends  who  have  been  long  estranged  have  no  time  to  make 
it  up  in  the  march  of  life,  and  hearts  that  have  grown  cold 
through  the  icy  influence  of  a  hideous  fate,  find  it  difficult  to 
warm  themselves  in  the  embers  of  a  bumt-ont  past 

It  was  such  a  little  thing,  that  going  to  the  play  with  May 
and  her  mother,  such  a  very  little  thing,  for  either  evil 
or  good  to  have  resulted  from  it  But  May  was  freshly 
pretty,  therefore  a  striking  object  in  the  bouse,  and  May  was 
unsophisticatedly  in  love  with  the  handsome  guardsman  who 
was,  as  everybody  knew,  engaged  to  Mrs.  Gilmour,  and  she 
exhibited  these  sentiments — or  people  said  she  did,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  in  this  world. 

The  piece  was  one  of  those  which  are  taken  from  the 
French,  and  during  translation  the  wit  had  got  diluted  and  the 
immorality  exaggerated.  A  new  actress  made  her  dfhut,  and 
a  sensation  in  it ;  a  new  actress,  a  pretty,  graceful,  ladylike 
woman,  who  achieved  her  tiny  success  more  by  her  “  personali¬ 
ties”  than  by  any  vast  display  of  histrionic  skiU.  An  English 
audience  is  proverbially  kind  where  the  one  to  be  encouraged 


is  young,  good-looking,  and  a  woman ;  consequently,  when  the 
curtain  fell,  much  hand-clapping  ensued,  and  tbe  bearing  of  the 
bouse— especially  the  pit — was  indicative  of  a  desire  to  see 
more  of  “  Miss  Mortimer,”  as  she  was  called  in  the  playbill 

She  came  on,  led  by  the  manager,  who  took  managerially 
much  suave  credit  to  himself  apparently,  and  bowed  tremu¬ 
lously,  and  tried  to  smile  and  look  graciously  pleased.  She 
had  done  very  well  while  playing  the  part  of  a  vain  coquette, 
but  she  now  had  resumed  her  identity,  and  it  seemed  too 
much  for  her,  for  directly  her  glance  fell  on  the  occupant  of 
one  of  the  orchestra  stalls  the  strain  that  had  been  on  her 
while  going  through  this  her  first  public  ordeal  gave  way,  and 
she  fell  forward  with  a  cry — a  cry  of  such  agony  and  grief 
and  shame  as  rang  in  the  heart  of  more  than  one  who  beard  it 

“By  Jove,  there’s  Pierrepoint  actually  springing  to  the 
rescue !”  Digby  Nolan  said  as  tbe  manager  dragged  the 
woman  fainting — or  dead,  no  one  knew  which  she  was — out  at 
the  side  scones,  and  the  occupant  of  the  orchestra  stall  sprang 
on  to  the  stage  and  followed  him.  “How  long  has  he  been 
interested  in  actresses,  I  wonder?” 

“  What  a  handsome  man  he  is— oh,  u'hat  a  handsome  man !” 
May  ejaculated  rather  enthusiastically.  “Perhaps  he’s  a 
doctor ;  you  always  hear  of  a  Mr.  Somebody,  a  medical  man, 
being  in  attendance  directly  anything  happens,  don’t  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  always,”  Digby  said,  offering  her  his  arm;  “we  had 
better  go  now,  Mrs.  Eversfield,  the  afterpiece  is  stupid.” 

So  they  went  home  to  supper  together,  and  neither  of  them 
thought — how  should  they  ? — that  they  had  wronged  the 
hapless  debutante  by  both  the  gallant  and  the  professional 
sugge.ition.  She  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  Pierrepoint’s 
wife,  and  she  had  broken  down  before  his  gaze  because  she 
had  loved  him  so,  and  he  had  brought  her  to  this  pass,  and 
now  seemed  to  scorn  her  for  being  there. 

Men  with  chalk  on  their  cheeks  and  red  on  their  noses,  and 
beings  in  blue  and  white,  with  (despite  tbe  development  of 
their  legs)  their  hearts  in  the  right  places,  were  around  her  in 
the  green-room  when  Pierrepoint  entered. 

“  Stand  back,  he  knows  her !”  they  whispered,  so  he  went 
into  tbe  ring  and  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  his  wife. 

“  She  has  been  working  hard  and  living  hard,”  said  one  of 
the  ballet-girls,  a  poor  ruddled  thing  who  had  pirouetted 
incessantly  for  years  for  her  bread-and-butter;  “the  two 
don’t  go  well  together.” 

“  She  came  up  awfully  tired  to-night,”  said  another  sym¬ 
pathetically ;  “I  thought  something  would  happen  when  she 
was  going  on,  and  I  never  was  more  surprised  than  when  she 
got  through.  She  aint  used  to  the  life  yet ;  when  I  was  first 
at  it  I  used  to  feel  sometimes  as  if  I  was  going  down,  and  1 
never  had  much  of  a  part  either.” 

Pierrepoint  struggled  with  himself  for  a  few  minutes  as  he 
thought  of  what  he  was  before  the  world,  and  then  looked 
at  his  wife  and  her  surroundings.  Then  what  was  manly 
in  his  nature  came  out,  and  be  raised  her  in  his  arms  and 
said — 

“This  lady  is  my  wife;  will  yon  send  for  a  carriage  in 
which  I  can  take  her  home,  and  a  doctor  if  one  can  be  found  ?” 

“  Yon  shall  have  my  brougham  for  Miss  Mortimer  with  the 
{greatest  pleasure,”  the  manager  said.  “  Tbe  doctor  I  hope 
you  will  find  is  unnecessary ;  Miss  Mortimer  seems  to  me  to 
be  getting  over  it.” 

“I  will  take  her  out  at  once,”  Pierrepoint  said,  anxious  to 
avoid  any  further  scene.  She  had  got  back  the  merely 
mechanical  part  of  her  senses  when  he  placed  her  in  the 
brougham.  She  was  able  to  give  her  address,  but  she  was 
unconscious  that  it  was  her  husband  who  asked  her  for  it 

Scott  in  his  delineation — clap-trap  though  that  poem  be  as 
a  whole— of  Marmion’s  character,  has  struck  at  least  one 
great  truthful  note— 
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“High  minda  of  native  pride  and  force 
Host  keenly  feel  thy  pangs,  remorse ; 

Fear  for  their  scourge  mean  cowards  have — 

Thou  art  the  conqueror  of  the  brave." 

It  may  scarcely  be  said  with  justice,  perhaps,  that 
Pierrepoint  was  high-minded  or  brave;  some  of  his  actions 
had  been  the  ruverse  of  these  attributes,  but  still  1  do  not 
know  that  he  was  a  mean  coward.  How  can  we,  in  fact,  any 
of  us,  know  what  another  person  is  ?  He  could  not  have 
been  lost  to  all  good,  for  remorse  stung  him  when  a  “moan 
coward”  would  either  have  felt  fear  or  nothing  at  alL  He  had 
succeeded  in  blunting  his  feelings  in  a  measure  while  apart 
from  her,  he  had  succeeded  in  making  himself  believe  that  he 
was  careless  of  her  uncertain  fate,  but  no  sooner  was  his  heart 
appealed  to  through  his  eyes  than  be  recognised  the  fallacy  of 
all  his  delusions,  and  knew  that  he  loved  and  had  wronged 
and  was  abashed  before  this  woman  who  had  flashed  rage,  and 
contempt,  and  reproach,  and  passionate  yearning  love  at  him 
in  that  one  glance. 

All  through  the  night  he  watched  by  the  broken  flower  he 
had  crushed.  She  was  not  quite  senseless — only  exhausted, 
suffering,  very,  very  ill.  In  vain  did  he  say  to  himself  that 
she  “  would  surely  recover there  was  a  pitying  look  in  the 
doctor's  eye  that  be  did  not  like  when  he  said  it,  and  a  flxed, 
glazed  look  in  hers.  But  still  be  repeated  to  himself,  “  She 
will  recover,  and  will  love  me  again  when  tell  her  that  she 
is  my  wife.”  Unconsciousl}'  almost  he  composed  the  plea  he 
would  make  to  her  for  a  renewed  trust  in  and  love  for  him. 
He  thought  out  the  phrases  in  the  cold,  dark  gloom  of  that 
night  of  watching  in  which  he  would  pray  to  her  to  forgive 
him.  He  would  remind  her  that  if  he  had  given  her  shame, 
he  bad  also  in  the  old  happy  days  given  her  bliss,  such  as  no 
other  love  could  give  her.  The  forehead  that  had  paled 
beneath  his  kiss  would  beam  on  him  once  more,  the  lips  that 
had  been  pressed  with  burning  passion  to  bis  would  accord 
him  the  pardon  that  he  would  ask  for  so  humbly,  so  very 
humbly.  He  would  tell  her  all  his  errors  and  remorse ;  he 
would  beseech  her  to  remember  the  ideal  love  she  had  once 
prized,  to  remember  it,  to  recall  it,  to  bestow  it  once  more 
upon  him,  all  unworthy  as  he  was — to  again  love  him,  no 
hero,  but  a  man  still  locimj  her. 

When  the  morning  and  the  eagerly- anticipated  moment 
came  that  was  to  test  her  memories  of  him,  his  heart  failed 
him  a  little,  he  had  tired  her  so.  That  is,  it  looked  like 
a  doubt  of  his  own  unassisted  merit  which  made  him  take 
bis  child  in  his  arms,  it  looked  like  hoping  that  “  the  child 
might  clothe  the  father  with  a  dearness  not  his  due.”  But 
it  might  not  have  been.  We  who  strive  to  depict  them  do  not 
always  quite  understand  the  characters  we  have  called  into  a 
brief,  inglorious  existence.  One  thing  was  certain— he  was 
humbled  before  her,  imd  bent  upon  (still  deeming  her 
utterly  helpless)  doing  her  all  justice  now. 

“  Ob,  Gertie !”  he  said,  all  bis  phrases  failing  him,  as  pre¬ 
conceived  phrases  are  wont  to  do — “oh,  Gertie,  my  darling! 
can  you  over  forgive  me  ?" 

The  blood  came  in  a  dark  flush  to  her  face,  in  that  dark 
warning  flush  which  should  make  those  about  the  sick-bed 
beware  of  exciting  further  the  already  overcharged  brain. 
Her  horrible  weakness  startled  him — a  sudden  terror  assailed 
him  that  he  would  lose  this  woman  before  even  he  could 
assure  her  that  she  was  no  dishonoured  victim. 

“  Oh,  Gertie,  speak  !”  he  repeated.  “  Tell  me  you  forgive 
me  for  the  base  cruelty  I  have  shown  to  yon.” 

“  For  which  part  of  it?”  she  asked  feebly. 

She  prayed  so  heartily,  poor  thing !  that  his  conscience,  his 
magnanimity,  his  simple  honour  as  a  gentleman  would  lead 
him  to  do  her  the  justice  she  could  now  demand  through  the 
mighty  aid  of  the  magic  certificate. 


He  sobbed  so  violently  that  be  could  not  speak ;  be  had 
gone  so  carelessly  to  the  comedy  on  the  previous  evening,  and 
it  had  merged  into  such  a  fearful  tragedy, 

“  I  would  never  have  troubled  you,”  she  went  on  hoarsely. 
“  I  had  taken  my  path  out  of  your  way,  I  thought.  I  would 
never  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  you.” 

“  Gertie,  devil  as  I  have  been,  I  haven’t  the  sin  on  my  soul 
I  told  you  I  had ;  you  are  my  wife.” 

She  had  her  triumph  at  last,  poor  girl !  He  had  confessed 
of  his  own  free  will  what  she  had  the  power  to  prove,  bad  her 
wounded  love  and  pride  permitted  it.  He  thanked  God  that 
be  bad  so  soon  told  her  this  truth,  when  she  drew  the  copy 
of  the  marriage-certificate  from  its  sanctuary  in  her  bosom  ; 
it  was  one  meanness  the  less  for  her  to  accuse  him  of,  that 
he  had  volunteered  it,  deeming  her  still  ignorant. 

There  was  much  to  forgive,  but  a  woman  delights  in  for¬ 
giving,  and  his  repentance  was  unfeigned.  Her  triumph  was 
short  enough,  though ;  not  all  his  passionate  remorse,  not  all 
his  loving  tenderness,  could  undo  the  evil  of  the  late  months 
of  anguish,  and  shame,  and  poverty.  She  had  “broken 
down”  (terrible  phrase  that  we  hear  daily  used  with  regard 
to  some  poor  player  on  this  cruel  stage  of  ours)  literally,  and 
before  the  night  of  the  day  of  atonement  fell  there  was 
nothing  left  of  Gertrude  Pierrepoint  but  her  memory — the 
successful  debutante  was  dead. 

While  Pierrepoint,  stultified  by  this  terrible  Nemesis,  sat  by 
the  side  of  his  dead  wife,  Digby  Nolan,  almost  as  completely 
stultified,  sat  in  his  own  home  with  a  note  from  his  living 
love  in  bis  hand,  the  contents  of  which  he  in  vain  essayed  to 
comprehend. 

“After  your  outrageous  conduct,”  Peri  wrote  in  great 
sprawling  characters,  indicative  of  the  most  disordered  state 
of  mind,  “you  cannot  be  surprised  at  my  forbidding  yon 
ever  to  attempt  to  see  or  write  to  one  whom  you  have  so 
grossly  insulted  as  you  have  “  Pkbi  Gilmouk.” 

“  She's  mad,  clearly  mad,”  said  Digby  hazily,  folding  it 
up ;  and  then,  though  his  pride  forbade  his  seeking  an  expla¬ 
nation,  Digby  felt  that  life  would  be  very  blank  to  him, 
blanker  than  ever,  in  fact ;  and  that  the  burthen  laid  upon 
him  was  a  little  heavier  than  be  could  bear. 

Peri  was  not  mad,  unless  anger  that  sets  the  heart  and 
head  in  a  whirl  is  madness.  It  was  only  a  kind  friend’s 
report  of  how  “evidently  enamoured  Captain  Nolan  was  of 
that  pretty  Miss  Eversfleld”  that  wrought  the  mischief.  The 
friend  was  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Eversfield's ;  and  perhaps 
the  remarks  were  sent  home  with  a  truer  aim  to  Peri’s  mind 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  nearly  all  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  fond  parent  an  hour  before  they  were  fired  at 
Mrs.  Gilmour. 

“  He  loved  her  in  Rome,  and  broke  his  engagement  to  come 
and  win  my  fortune,  did  he  ?”  said  poor  Peri  wildly  to  her¬ 
self.  “  And  he  looked  into  her  face  last  night  till  every  one  in 
the  house  could  see  how  devoted  he  was  to  her,  did  he  ? 
What  am  I  that  all  these  men  should  have  made  ms  a 
by-word  and  a  tool  ?” 

So  Peri  wrote  her  farewell  note  of  defiant  indignation,  and 
the  halcyod  days  of  love  and  trust  were  over. 

Wandering  past  her  house  late  that  night  in  vague  hope  of 
seeing  the  shadow  of  his  hot-headed  idol  on  the  blind,  he  was 
startled  to  perceive  that  all  the  windows  were  dark.  “  HI  or 
gone  away,”  he  thought  moodily ;  and  when  morning  came 
and  he  learnt  that  she  had  quitted  town,  and  that  she  had  left 
no  address,  his  prophetic  soul  told  him  that  it  was  all  over. 

All  over !  There  are  some  combinations  of  words  that  are 
appalling  in  their  power  of  expressing  intense  naisery,  and 
agony,  and  regret. 

“  or  all  sad  words  by  tongue  or  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these, 'll  might  have  been,’ ” 
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■writes  Whittier.  Longfellow  and  Poe  give  a  pre-eminence  in 
sadness  to  “  nevermore and  Tennyson  has  bronght  tears  to 
the  eyes  of  many  by  his  application  of  “  for  over.”  I  think  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  society  of  “  sad  words’’  should  be 
awarded  to  “all  over;”  -when  they  axe  said  there  is  nothing 
more  left  to  say ;  the  heart  that  gives  utterance  to  them  is 
surely  beaten  down  and  broken. 

Digby  Nolan  for  a  time  wandered  up  and  down  in  the 
world  like  the  disconsolate  ghost  of  his  former  self.  He  was 
spared  one  trial ;  nobody  probed  this  latest  wound.  Men  saw 
that  it  was  a  deep  and  dangerous  one,  and  women  dared  not. 
He  grew  hollow-eyed  and  pale,  and  neither  hardened  flirts 
nor  gushing,  futile  coquettes  attempted  to  banter  him  on  the 
subject,  or  win  him  to  a  brighter  view  of  life  by  their  eyes. 
They  let  him  alone  altogether.  Clearly  it  was  “  all  over”  with 
Digby  Nolan. 

Six  months  after  the  rupture  with  Peri,  at  some  place 
to  which  he  had  gone  because  he  cared  so  little  where  he 
went,  he  met  May  Eversfield. 

“  Oh,  Digby !”  she  began  earnestly,  “  do  tell  me  if  yon  know 
that  man  well  enough  to  introduce  him  to  me — he’s  the  same 
we  saw  that  night  at  the  theatre.” 

“Oh  yes,  if  you  like,”  Digby  answered  carelessly.  He  was 
as  indifferent  about  Pierrepoint  now  as  about  most  other 
things.  That  night  at  the  theatre  was  only  remembered  by 
him  as  the  unfortunate  cause  of  a  still  more  unfortunate 
effect.  Now  May  had  rather  hoped  that  he  would  have  been 
piqued. 

It  ■was  not  a  ball  at  which  this  introduction  took  place,  but 
a  conversazione — one  of  those  high-pressure  entertainments 
where  weak  tea  and  talk  are  the  staple  commodities.  May, 
by  reason  of  being  softly  displeased  with  Digby  for  not  being 
displeased  with  her  desire  to  know  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  was 
rather  subdued  and  sympathetic  in  her  manner  to  the  latter. 
Before  the  evening  was  over  May  had  learnt  the  colour  of 
little  Marshall's  eyes  and  the  length  of  his  hair.  In  fact,  it 
was  evident  to  more  than  one  acute  observer  that  there  was 
balm  in  Gilead  for  the  man  who  announced  himself  to  the 
world  as  a  ■widower  before  it  knew  he  had  ever  had  a  wife. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

“  And  now  ws’re  tired,  my  heart  and  L” 

T  was  a  pretty  little  cottage  of  content  looking  over 
Dawlish  Water  in  which  Mrs.  Gilmour  had  ensconced 
herself  when  Nolan’s  enormities  had  been  ventilated  before 
her.  She  had  parted  with  Mrs.  Truscott ;  the  good  woman, 
perhaps  by  reason  of  her  very  goodness,  had  become  too  a 
horrible  bore.  Mrs.  Truscott’s  talk  always  seemed  to  grow 
more  vapid  when  Peri  was  simmering  ■with  sorrow  or  seething 
■wrath. 

“  So  we  had  better  part  while  we  are  still  good  friends,  you 
dear  old  nuisance,”  Peri  had  said  the  morning  of  her  hegira 
from  town,  “  and  then  we  shall  remain  friends ;  whereas  if 
you  go  with  me,  when  I  get  tired  of  rnralities  and  myself,  I 
shall  fly  out  at  you  probably,  and  make  you  sad  or  sorry,  and 
cither’s  worse  to  me  than  being  savage.” 

Mrs.  Truscott  having  no  power  to  successfully  oppose, 
meekly  acceded  to  the  proposition ;  and  as  Colonel  Gilmour 
had  left  her  “  independent  of  the  world,”  as  she  magnificently 
phrased  it,  being  totally  ignorant,  poor  woman,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  be  in  that  blissful 
position,  she  set  up  a  modest,  severely-respectable,  and  free- 
from-dust  establishment  in  the  Brompton  region.  And  Peri 
went  off  to  Dawlish  alone. 

There  is  a  great  luxury  in  being  alone  in  all  extreme  states 
of  mind.  If  you  are  very  happy,  there’s  a  bliss  beyond  com¬ 
pare  in  getting  out  of  the  reach  af  platitudes  and  being 


ecstatic  to  yourself.  If  you  are  very  ■wretched — if  the  clouds 
of  life  have  lowered — if  the  sun  of  existence  has  set,  and 
hearts  have  parted  that  used  to  twine,  why  then  the  only 
thing  that  renders  the  burden  of  Being  endurable  is  solitude, 
and  being  under  no  necessity  to  dress  your  lace  for  the  mis¬ 
guiding  of  the  friends  who  are  on  the  alert  around. 

Wo  are  all  so  abject  in  our  conduct  to  each  other !  Why, 
when  wrath  is  ours,  when  fortune  harshly  frowns,  friends 
prove  unkind,  and  lovers  fade  away,  must  we  give  a  ghastly 
smile  of  affected  unconcern  that  everybody  sees  through  and 
despises  us  for  ?  Why  don't  we  grovel  on  the  ground  and 
howl  when  inclination  prompts  us  to  do  so,  and  why  don’t  wo 
acknowledge  that  our  hearts  are  wrung  by  the  defection  of 
the  objects  wo  once  fondly  and  openly  prized  ?  Why  don’t  wo 
do  these  things  ?  for  not  alone  is  a  contrary  course  more 
troublesome,  but  it  is  also  absolutely  useless ;  it  deceives  no 
one — not  even  ourselves — for  we  know  all  the  while  that  wo 
are  transparent  to  a  moderately  keen  observer.  Therefore  it 
is  that  honest,  frank,  proud  natures  prefer  taking  their  sorrow 
into  solitude.  Honesty  and  frankness  bid  them  show  those 
feelings  which  the  stronger  passion,  pride,  bids  them  restrain 
before  people.  So  they  take  it  into  solitude,  and  either  kill,  or 
are  killed,  by  it  there. 

Dawlish  is  a  good  place  to  go  and  nurse  and  pet  a  sorrow 
in.  The  air  is  so  enervating,  and  the  sights  are  quite  the 
reverse  of  enlivening.  All  the  tradespeople,  too,  from  the 
presiding  genius  of  the  circulating  library  down  to  the 
donkey  women  (who  will  take  yon,  if  you  are  an  ailing  young 
lady  with  tea-giving  acquaintances,  out  to  tea  in  a  sedan- 
chair),  have  something  interesting  to  tell  you  relative  to  the 
decline  and  demise  of  a  dozen  of  your  predecessors  who 
looked  precisely  like  yourself,  and  whose  symptoms,  whatever 
yours  may  be,  were  precisely  the  same.  The  normal  inhabi¬ 
tants,  too,  are  all  rather  delicate-looking,  save  about  the 
ankles,  which  are  thick,  and  strong,  and  unpleasant  to  behold. 

After  a  time.  Peri  began  to  find  that  her  nature  was  liqui¬ 
fying  in  this  gentle  atmosphere ;  she  felt  limp  mentally  and 
physically,  and  when  she  thought  of  Digby’s  perfidy,  her  eyes, 
instead  of  flashing  out  g^eat  rage  and  indignation,  would  well 
over  with  large  loving  tears.  She  caught  herself — so  little 
control  have  we  over  our  thoughts — wishing  that  she  might 
meet  with  him  accidentally,  when  she  would  not  refuse  to  be 
friendly  (on/y  “  friendly,”  of  course,  but  very  friendly)  ■with 
him  again.  Walking  along  under  the  cliffs,  she  prayed  that 
chance  might  bring  him  there  “  to  sketch”  some  day  or  other ; 
“for  of  course  be  knows  I  am  hero,”  she  irrelevantly  con¬ 
cluded.  “  If  he  isn’t  as  false  as  I  thought  him,  he’ll  come.” 

But  he  never  came.  And  this,  0  Peri,  not  alone  because 
he  did  not  know  your  address,  but  because  he  would  have 
eschewed  the  spot  where  you  dwelt  if  he  had  known  it  He 
could  not  bear  again  to  have  the  cup  held  to  his  lips — the  last 
time  it  had  been  dashed  away  some  of  its  shattered  fragments 
had  entered  into  his  heart. 

So  she  wandered  “under  the  cliffs  by  the  sea”  alone 
— quite  alone — and  neglected,  this  bright  young  beauty,  who 
had  been  so  sought,  so  loved,  and  adored. 

She  struck  up  an  acquaintance  after  a  long  time  with  a 
pretty  little  fair-haired  boy,  with  deep  blue  eyes  and  a  daunt¬ 
less  expression  in  them  that  reminded  her  of  some  one  she 
had  once  known,  and  without  oaring  to  know  his  name,  or 
who  he  was,  or  where  he  lived,  or  whether  he  would  give  her 
one  of  his  pretty  curls,  or  any  other  of  the  inane  facts  grown¬ 
up  people  frequently  question  infancy  upon,  she  made  her 
way  into  his  heart  by  becoming  his  playfellow. 

Day  after  day  she  would  plunge  his  nursemaid  into  deeper 
abysses  of  gratitude  and  misery  for  the  uncertain  fate  of 
“Myra  the  Miserable,”  whose  fortunes  she  was  following 
through  the  healthy  pages  of  the  London  Journal,  by  taking 
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the  little  boy  out  of  the  literary  nurse’s  careless  charge,  and 
along  the  sands  with  her.  The  fact  was,  her  solitude  was  pall¬ 
ing  upon  her ;  her  isolation  had  been  too  complete ;  the  yearn¬ 
ing  had  come  upon  her  for  the  love  of  something ;  and  this 
strange  little  child,  with  the  familiar  eyes,  gave  her  his  love 
freely. 

“  My  life  will  bo  broken  again  when  he  is  gone,”  she 
thought  one  day;  “or  are  you  living  here,  Daisy  ?”  she  asked 
aloud.  She  had  called  him  Daisy  from  the  first,  and  the 
child  had  taken  to  the  name  kindly,  and  never  volunteered 
his  own  as  a  better  substitute. 

“  Are  you  living  here,  Daisy  ?” 

She  addressed  the  child,  but  she  looked  at  the  nurse, 
who  answered  with  the  volubility  of  her  sex,  age,  and 
station — 

“Master  and  missus,  that’s  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierrepoint,  aint 
a-going  to  stay  here  much  longer,  mum.  Missus  can’t  abear 
one  place  for  long,  leastways  not  ’less  there’s  balls  and  parties 
goin’  on.  She  aint  Master  Marshall’s  mamma,  and  she  don’t 
take  much  count  of  him  usual ;  hut  she’s  heerd  of  the 
notidge  you  take  of  the  child,  and  she’s  a-comin’  down  to-day 
with  master — and  here  they  are,” 

Peri  looked  round — the  nurse’s  disclosures  had  prepared 
her — to  see  Marshall  Pierrepoint  standing  dumb  with  astonish¬ 
ment  at  perceiving  his  child  clinging  to  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Gilmour. 

Peri  was  too  kind-hearted  as  well  as  too  well-bred  to 
allow  aught  of  the  disagreeable  to  hover  over  the  meeting  for 
a  moment  longer  than  was  necessary. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  again,”  she  said  heartily,  holding 
out  her  hand.  “  Yon  see  what  friends  I  am  with  your  boy 
already.  This,  then,  is  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  ?” 

She  bowed  to  a  pretty,  graceful  blonde,  who  surveyed  her 
good-humouredly  enough  until  her  husband  said— 

“  May,  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Gilmour.” 

As  soon  as  he  said  that,  the  double  jealousy  planted  roses 
in  her  cheeks  and  fire  in  her  eyes.  This,  then,  was  the 
woman  for  whom  Digby  Nolan  had  washed  out  the  memories 
of  those  canters  over  the  Campagna  with  her.  This  was  the 
woman  who  had  once  been  engaged  to  her  husband,  the  au¬ 
dacity  of  which  no  woman  can  forgive  another.  True,  she  was 
now  Pierrepoint’s  wife,  but  Mrs.  Gilmour  might  have  been, 
she  had  heard.  So  graceful  May,  pretty  Mrs.  Pierrepoint, 
put  her  nose  in  the  air  and  bowed  but  stiffly  in  reply  to  Peri’s 
cordial  greeting. 

It  was  evident  that  Pierrepoint  was  very  glad  to  once  more 
meet  in  a  friendly  way  the  woman  who  had  so  hotly,  yet  so 
generously,  taxed  him  with  his  perfidy  to  herself,  and  so 
warmly  and  well  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  wife  who  had  loved 
him,  and  was  so  widely  different  to  the  one  he  now  possessed. 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint  marked  this  evident  gladness,  and  resented 
it  as  weak  women  are  apt  to  resent  their  husband’s  admiration 
or  regard  for  another  being  by  growing  momentarity  stiffer 
and  colder,  and  less  agreeable. 

“Luncheon  will  be  ready,  Marshall,”  she  said  at  last,  “and 
I  am  starving.  I  suppose  you  won’t  mind  walking  home, 
will  you  7' 

She  put  it  to  him  in  an  injured  tone,  but  he  was  so  little 
accustomed  to  have  his  lovely,  gentle  May  solicitous  for  his 
society,  that  he  neither  marked  the  asperity  nor  the  plain- 
tiveneas. 

“  Go  home.  May  dear,  by  all  means,  if  you’re  hungry ;  I’m 
not,  therefore  I  shall  stay  here  a  little  longer.” 

The  old  demon  of  coquetry  (it  is  a  demon,  but  all  charming 
women  are  possessed  by  it)  was  not  quite  exorcised  from 
Peri’s  bosom.  She  saw  that  Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was  savage 
with  her  husband  for  being  pleased  to  see  herself  again,  and, 
not  knowing  aught  of  Mrs.  Pierrepoint’s  antecedents,  she 


fanned  that  pleasure  of  Marshall’s  by  a  few  softly,  charmingly 
breathed  words. 

“  I  shall  take  the  child  home  with  me,”  Mrs.  Pierrepoint 
said  coldly.  She  thought,  “  They  shall  not  have  that  small 
piece  of  mutual  interest  on  which  to  renew  old  relations  with 
apparent  innocenco.” 

So  May  marched  off  with  her  step-son,  and  the  pair  who 
had  parted  so  strangely  were  left  alone. 

“I  did  not  know,”  Peri  began  hesitatingly,  “that  you  were 
married — that  your  little  boy  had  lost  his  mother.” 

“Yes — poor  little  fellow!  However,  I  needn’t  pity  him; 
he  isn’t  old  enough  to  know  the  value  of  a  really  true,  loyal, 
faithful,  loving  woman ;  I  am.” 

Peri  said  nothing ;  she  could  say  no  more,  because  the  words 
implied  a  late  recognition  of  the  merits  of  the  departed,  and  a 
scanty  appreciation  of  those  of  the  living,  wife. 

“Yon  didn’t  take  much  interest  in  me,  Mrs.  Gilmour,  after 
yon  so  honestly  told  me  what  a  brute  I  was  to  an  angel.  You 
didn’t  hear  of  my  marrying  Miss  Eversfield?” 

“Miss  Eversfield!  Good  gracious!  did  you  marry  Miss 
Eversfield  ?” 

“Yes — why  not?” 

“Why,  I  heard — that  is,  I  thought  she  was  engaged  to 
some  one  else.”  , 

“  Oh  dear  no !  Her  mother  tried  to  hook  Digby  Nolan  for 
her,  but  May  never  cared  for  him ;  besides,  he  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  lose  his  heart  in  the  rebound  to  her  when  it  was 
from  you  that - " 

“  Stop !”  said  poor  Peri  faintly ;  “  it  was  none .  of  it  true, 
then  ?” 

“  None  of  what  ?” 

“None  of  those  reports  that  made  me  behave  so  weakly  and 
wickedly  to  poor,  poor  Digby.  How  ho  must  hate  and  despise 
me !” 

“Was  it  on  May's  account  that  you  broke  with  Digby 
Nolan?”  asked  Pierrepoint  in  unfeigned  surprise.  “Good  Lord !” 

“  Well — yes,  I  did  hear  things  that  seemed  to  be  so  well 
founded  that  I  allowed  myself  to  not  alone  listen  to  them  but 
believe  and  act  upon  them.  Her  beauty,  and  grace,  and 
charms,  and  his  infatuation — the  changes  were  rung  on  these 
one  day  till  my  brain  reeled,  and  I  supposed  myself  shame¬ 
fully  ill-used,  and  acted  on  the  supposition.” 

“Look  here,”  said  Pierrepoint  thoughtfully,  “you’re  so 
sensible,  and  good,  and  forgiving,  I  don’t  know  another  woman 
like  you.  Couldn’t  you  give  Nolan  a  chance  of  clearing 
himself?  As  he  did  nothing  really  to  offend,  couldn’t  you 
bend  your  neck  a  little  and  let  him  tell  yon  so  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,”  Peri  said,  “  that  could  never  bejmanaged  now.” 
It  was  all  over — through  her  own  wilful  lolly,  she  allowed 
but  all  over  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  looked  very  sorry  that  it  should  bo  so,  but 
he  deemed  it  only  right  that  he  should  cease  from  further 
sympathy  for  the  nonce,  and  go  home  to  his  luncheon  and  liis 
wife. 

Mrs.  Pierrepoint  was  apt  to  get  disturbed  in  mind  when  left 
to  her  own  devices  in  a  dull  country  place  (in  town  she  affected 
a  most  magnanimous  abstinence  from  all  desire  to  absorb  her 
husband),  and  already  he  had  learned  that  it  was  ill  work  to 
aggravate  the  soft-eyed,  gentle-voiced  blonde. 

"Well,  well,  the  women  free  from  faults 
Have  beds  below  the  willow." 

Mr.  Pierrepoint  undoubtedly  deserved  all  ho  had  to  suffer 
now,  but  that  consideration  rarely  makes  disagreeables  more 
endurable  to  the  sufferer. 

Recompense  to  her  being  impossible,  he  sought  to  offer  some 
feeble  expiation  to  Gertie  by  taxing  his  brain  as  to  how 
efficaciously  he  should  show  kindly  feeling  to  one  who  had 
shown  kindly  feeling  to  her. 


Familiar  Lines. 


“Oh,  yoaVe  come  back  yu(t  as  I  had  the  table  cleared!” 
Mrs.  Pierrepoint  said  in  injured  tones  as  be  entered.  “The 
chops  were  quite  spoiled  with  waiting,  as  it  was,  when  I  came 
home,  and  I  always  get  such  an  indigestion  from  eating  over¬ 
done  meat ;  however,  there  was  nothing  else,  so—” 

“You  ate  it,  I  suppose?”  her  husband  interrupted.  “  I  say, 
May  (never  mind  any  luncheon  for  me,  thank  you),  don’t  you 
find  Dawlish  preciously  slow  ?  I  do.” 

“You  will  probably  find  it  more  endurable  now  you  will 
have  Mrs.  Gilmour’s  society;  my  finding  it  ‘slow,’  as  yon 
call  it,  will  be  of  no  consequence  if  you  are  amused.” 

'Ware  a  woman  when  she  deprecates  her  own  claims  to 
consideration  in  this  way ;  her  claws  are  only  sheathed — given 
something  to  scratch  and  tear,  and  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
work. 

“Well,  at  any  rate,”  Pierrepoint  said,  “I  think  a  man’s 
company  would  be  acceptable  to  the  whole  of  us.  I  shall 
write  and  ask  Digby  Nolan  to  come  down  here.” 

“  It  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  plan,”  May  said  more  brightly,  but 
its  worth  would  not  have  been  so  assured  in  her  eyes  if  she 
could  have  foretold  the  following  little  scene  which  took  place 
the  day  after  his  arrival,  for  Pierrepoint’s  letter  brought  him 
down  at  once: — 

Peri  resting  half-way  in  one  of  her  dull  walks,  sat  down 
under  a  cliff  and  tried  to  lose  herself  in  some  of  Mrs.  Barrett 
Browning’s  poems.  The  only  one  that  appealed  to  her  was 
the  one  beginning — 

“  Eloongh  we  Ye  tried  my  heart  and  I 

and  as  she  closed  the  book  and  rose  up,  bitterly  repeating 
the  words  aloud,  Digby  Nolan  came  to  her  side,  and— well, 
we  may  conclude  that  Gilmour’s  Ward  was  happy  at  last. 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“  THERE  IB  NO  FLaCE  UES  HOME !” 

WHAT  a  dear  old  English  word  is  home !  “  Home,  sweet 
home,  be  it  ever  so  homely,  there  is  no  place  like  home.” 
What  French  equivalent  can  we  find  for  English  home? 
Maison — logis!  a  mere  house,  or,  worse  still,  lodgings.  The 
ancients  had  a  higher  appreciation  of  domestic  joys.  They 
revered  the  Penates  of  the  veneranda  domus.  Who  can  forget 
the  old  house  at  home?  How  many  varied  associations  are 
awakened  in  the  mind  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  word! 
Whisper  to  yon  patriarch,  and  lo !  there  is  a  tear  on  his 
furrowed  cheek ;  his  memory  recalls  the  once  familiar  scene, 
the  well-thumbed  spelling-books,  the  ivy-covered  church, 
the  quiet  churchyard,  the  cornfields  on  the  cliffs,  the  shady 
lane  so  sharp  in  its  descent,  the  old  white  house,  the  sanded 
fioor,  the  ingle  nook  ;  the  scent  of  the  flowers  comes  back  on 
the  warm  breath  of  the  summer;  well-remembered  words 
ring  in  bis  ears,  voices  are  speaking  that  are  hushed  for  ever 
in  this  world,  and  his  heart  is  light,  light  as  the  wisp  of 
gossamer  that  floats  in  the  golden  air.  Home!  Ask  the 
young  couple  who  have  joined  hands  in  church,  and  in  their 
humble  dwelling  have  felt  the  presence  of  love — love  that 
adds  grace,  and  worth,  and  beauty  to  common  things,  and 
makes  the  very  water  blush  and  turn  to  wine — what  shall 
they  answer  but  that  “there  are  two  heavens,  both  made  of 
love— one,  inconceivable  even  by  the  other,  so  divine  it  is; 
the  other,  far  on  this  side  of  the  stars,  by  men  called  Home, 
where  some  blest  pair  are  met  as  we  are  now.”  Home! 
Whisper  it  to  the  schoolboy  far  away  from  those  he  loves, 
far  away  from  bis  birthplace,  restrained  and  chilled  by  the 
discipline  ef  schools,  and  his  heart  bounds  at  the  word,  his 
thoughts  travel  faster  than  any  electric  current,  and  he  is  in 
the  midst  of  social  joy,  beneath  the  fond  eye  of  his  mother. 


surrounded  by  all  that  he  counts  dear  in  this  world.  Home  I 
The  servant- wench,  coarse-handed  and  awkward  in  her  ways, 
is  not  insensible  to  its  joys ;  she  remembers  her  old  home  in 
the  country  before  she  came  to  win  bread  among  strange 
faces,  and  the  glimpse  of  a  flower,  the  song  of  a  bird  will 
arrest  her  and  spirit  her  away. 

“  "Tis  a  note  of  enchantment — what  alls  her  ?  She  sees 
A  monntain  ascending,  a  vision  of  trees. 

And  a  single  smaii  cottage,  a  nest  like  a  dove's. 

The  only  one  dwelling  on  earth  that  she  loves  1 
She  looks,  and  her  heart  is  in  heaven!" 

Home !  Keeping  his  solitary  watch  on  shipboard  as  the 
moonlight  glints  upou  the  rippled  water,  or  high  in  the  gpddy 
masts  when  sea  and  sky,  contending  for  the  mastery,  play 
with  the  laden  argosy  as  though  it  were  a  straw,  the  sailor 
thinks  of  home.  In  the  rhyme  of  the  Ancient  Mariner, 
Coleridge  describes  the  delight  of  the  miserable  seaman  when 
in  his  dream  he  fancies  that  the  accursed  ship  is  nearing 
home : — 

“  Ob  dream  of  joy;  is  this  indeed 
The  lighthouse  top  I  see? 

Is  this  the  hill  ?  is  this  the  kirk  ? 

Is  this  mine  own  coontree  ? 

We  drifted  o'er  the  harbour  bar. 

And  I,  with  sobs,  did  pray, 

‘O  let  me  be  awake,  my  Qod, 

Or  let  me  sleep  alway !'  ” 

Home !  Speak  it  to  the  exile,  far  from  kith  and  country, 
for  conscience'  sake  it  may  be,  shut  out  from  the  dear  old 
scenes,  never  but  in  dreams  to  see  them  again — surround 
him,  if  you  will,  with  all  the  glories  of  the  tropics,  with 
every  material  comfort  which  can  contribute  to  his  happi¬ 
ness — ^but  it  is  not  home,  and  the  worn  heart  cries  out — 

“  It's  bame,  and  it's  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be ; 

An'  it's  bame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countree ! 

When  the  floweris  i'  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  is  on  the  tree. 

The  lark  shall  sing  me  hame  to  my  ain  coontree. 

It's  bame,  and  it's  hame,  bame  fain  wad  I  be ; 

An'  it's  bame,  hame,  hame,  in  my  ain  countree !" 

Hear  the  song  of  the  emigrant  going  forth  to  seek  his 
fortune  with  little  in  his  pocket,  and  sorrow  in  his  heart : — 

“  I'm  biddin'  you  a  long  farewell. 

My  Mary,  kind  and  true! 

But  rU  not  forget  you,  darling. 

In  the  land  I'm  going  to; 

They  say  there's  bread  and  work  for  all. 

And  the  sun  shines  always  there ; 

But  I'll  not  forget  old  Ireland 
Were  it  fifty  times  as  fair!” 

Hear  the  song  of  the  wilful  wanderer  as  spring  time  comes, 
and  wakes  up  memories  deep  and  tender  of  an  English 
home : — 

“Oh!  to  be  in  England 
Now  that  April's  there. 

And  whoever  wakes  in  England 
Sees,  some  morning  unaware, 

'  That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 

Bound  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 

While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England  now !” 

Homs,  dear  home !  Every  plant  and  every  animal 
has  its  country,  and  in  that  country  some  favoured  spot 
where  it  flnds  its  healthiest  development  and  most 
luxurious  life.  Can  you  grow  maize  in  England  ?  Can 
you  gather  oranges  in  Lapland  ?  Do  you  meet  with  a 
white  bear  under  the  Equator?  or  with  Leo  Africanus 
crouching  at  the  fool  of  the  Northern  Pole  ?  Everything  has 
its  home.  Home  is  the  centre  of  every  true  life,  in  jungle 
or  in  den,  in  brook  or  bay,  in  root  bed  or  in  parasitic  foot¬ 
hold,  in  cabin,  tent,  or  palace.  ’Tis  a  place  of  sweet  affec- 
tioBS : — 

“ - a  spot  of  earth  supremely  blest, 

A  dearer,  sweeter  spot  than  all  the  rest. 
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“  Where  man,  creation'!  tyrant,  casta  aside 
His  sword  and  sceptre,  pageantry  and  pride, 

While  in  bis  soften'd  looks  benignly  blrod 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  husband,  brother,  friend !” 

Lamartine,  speaking  of  his  home,  says,  “As  for  me,  I 
carefully  preserve  its  much-prized  relics — the  straw,  the  moss 
of.  which  it  is  built;  and  although  it  is  new  empty,  deserted, 
and  stripped  of  all  those  tender  and  enchanting  ties  that 
gave  it  life,  I  love  to  revisit  it,  to  sleep  at  times  there  once 
more ;  as  if  the  localities  retained  the  impress  of  the  scenes 
which  they  had  witnessed,  and  as  if  I  could  again  hear  on 
awakening  from  my  slumbers  the  voice  of  my  mother,  the 
footsteps  of  my  father,  the  joyous  exclamations  of  my  sisters, 
and  all  the  sounds  of  youth,  of  life,  and  of  love.”  When 
Walter  Scott  returned  from  his  search  after  health — a  help¬ 
less  paralytic — he  was,  at  his  own  request,  moved  up  and 
dovrn  the  hall  of  Abbotsford,  murmuring  as  be  went,  “  I  have 
seen  much,  but  nothing  like  my  ain  house ;  give  me  one  turn 
more!”  Is  not  the  proverb  true  that  teaches  “the  fire  burns 
brightest  on  one’s  own  hearth  ?”  Home,  you  see,  and  home 
enjoyments,  stand  at  the  end  of  every  day's  toil.  I  work  and 
you  work  to  make  our  homes  the  happier,  to  make  a  home 
where  Tidyness,  at  the  least,  shall  be  the  upholsterer,  and 
Good  Humour  the  ventilator — a  home  which  “the  good  man 
of  the  house”  shall  hasten  to  with  quickened  step,  feeling 
that  “  he  who  is  far  from  home  is  near  to  harm.”  Interea 
dulcet, 

“  His  cares  are  eased  with  intervais  of  biiss; 

His  little  children,  climbing  for  a  kiss. 

Welcome  their  father's  late  retom  at  night; 

His  faithful  bed  is  crown'd  with  chaste  delight" 

I  ponder  on  this  picture,  and  as  I  ponder,  burning  the 
midnight  oil  (I  work  by  gaslight),  I  hear  the  sounds  of  music 
far  away.  Welcome  music — never  so  welcome  as  in  the  still¬ 
ness  of  the  night ;  hark  the  strain — low,  plaintive,  touching, 
waking  responsive  echoes  in  the  heart — “  Home,  sweet 
home;”  I  hear  it  gradually  drawing  nearer;  it  is  soldiers’ 
music — soldiers,  mayhap,  tired  of  war’s  alarms.  I  catch  the 
sound  of  voices  joining  in  chorus ;  I  hear  the  regular  tramp 
of  disciplined  men ;  those  who  approach  are  doubtless  some 
of  our  brave  defenders,  ready  to  yield  life  for  the  altars  where 
their  fathers  worshipped,  the  graveyards  where  their  loved 
ones  sleep !  Brave  hearts — glorious  sons  of  victorious  sires 
— to  whom  should  home  be  so  welcome  as  to  you!  The 
night  zephyr — rather  sharply — kisses  my  forehead,  and  I 
open  my  casement  and  look  forth.  Far  down  the  gas-lit 
road  I  observe  the  advancing  army,  their  black,  serried  ranks 
closely  kept,  the  band  still  plays,  the  voices  of  the  men  are 
joining  with  the  band  [some  of  them  are  smoking !],  “  Home, 
sweet  home ;  be  it  ever  so  homely,  there  is  no  place  like 
home !”  But  suddenly  there  is  a  change,  and  the  whole  mass 
of  men  are  heard  shouting  a  sentiment  at  total  variance  with 
their  previous  declaration : — 

“We  won't  go  home  till  morning. 

We  won't  go  home  till  morning. 

We  won't  go  home  till— mo-or-ning ! 

TUI  daylight  doth  appear, 

(Shrill  roictt  all  by  IhtmttUu,)  TiU  daylight  doth  appear, 

(Oroaling  voictt  all  by  themulcaj  TiU  daylight  doth  appear. 

(All  torts  0/ voices  together  in  a 

“  bunch  of  keys,’’)  We  won’t  go  home  till  mo-or-ning, 

TUI  daylight  doth  appear!” 

I  close  my  window.  I  return  to  my  table  disquieted.  I  say 
to  iqyself,  “Are  these  men  really  insensible  to  the  joys  of 
home  7  I,  who  know  nothing  of  them  (seeing  that  I  live  in 
lodgings  and  my  landlady  is  knaggly),  can  yet  appreciate 
their  worth,  and  among  that  mass  of  men,  ‘  bearded  like  the 
pard,’  there  must  be  many  who  have  wives  and  little  ones  at 
home.  For  them  there  are  joys  unknown  to  us  poor  bachelors. 
Wo  try  to  appear  merry,  but  how  hollow  is  our  joy !” 


“  Kon  domus  acciplet  te  lata,  neque  uxor 
Optima,  nec  dulces  occurrsnt  oscula  natl 
Praripera,  et  tacita  pectus  duloedine  tangent" 

“  Look  on  this  picture  and  on  this !”  This !  This  sketch  | 
of  home  happiness — this  the  mocking  realisation  of  “  No  place  , 
like  home!”  Miss  Claxton,  is  this  just?  | 

No  place  like  home  !  Truly,  if  home  be  like  this  there  can  | 
be  no  place  like  it  in  this  sublunary  world ;  to  find  its  equal  j 
we  must  dig  deeper  than  the  foundations  of  the  earth.  | 
“  Order  is  Heaven’s  first  law,”  but  the  opposite  rule  prevails  I 
in  the  other  place.  And  yet  have  I  seen  nothing  like  this  in 
real  life?  I  bow  my  chin  upon  my  shirt-front,  yielding  | 
unwilling  assent,  and  own  I  have.  Shades  of  disappointed  I 
men  rise  up  before  mo.  There  is  the  shadowy  self  of  ! 
Timmins — Timmins  the  true-hearted  and  the  genial,  who  | 
had  the  heart  to  feel  for,  and  the  hand  to  help  everybody.  I  | 
remember  in  the  heyday  of  life  observing  a  change  steal  over  ; 
Timmins.  He  was  abstracted,  he  quarrelled  with  his  wine, 
be  chid  the  waiter,  he  argued — never  before  had  1  known  him  ^ 
differ  from  any  mortal  creature — positively  argued  sharply  , 
with  his  best  friend — me.  He  would  not  go  to  the  play,  he  ' 
would  not  discuss  the  latest  bit  of  scandal,  he  did  not  care  | 
what  they  did  in  the  House  or  out  of  it ;  I  believe  he  would  < 
have  been  utterly  indifferent  if  another  Guy  Fawkes  had  been  j 
detected  in  another  conspiracy  against  another  Parliament.  ! 
He  would  not  witness  the  University  boat  race,  he  would  not  j 
bet  on  the  Derby ;  I  thought  be  was  in  a  financial  difficulty,  | 
and  had  fallen  among  the  Jews.  To  him  I  delicately  hinted  | 
this ;  he  smiled  wanly,  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair  in  a 
dejected  way,  and  said — 

“  My  dear  boy.  I’m  not  in  debt — Fm  in  love." 

I  felt  for  him  deeply.  I 

“  Do  I  know  the  lady  ?” 

“No,  but  you  shall — magnificent  being — such  eyes — such 
hair !”  and  he  made  an  inventory  of  her  charms.  | 

I  wished  him  every  success,  and  the  old  sadness  came  upon  | 
him.  j 

“  She  has  not  yet  consented  to  be  mine !”  i 

“You  have  asked  her?”  j 

“No.”  I 

I  strongly  urged  upon  him  the  advisability  of  doing  so  as  ; 
the  very  readiest  means  of  getting  an  answer.  He  said  he  | 
thought  ho  would.  Three  days  afterwards  ho  wrote  me  a  | 
note  calling  me  “  old  boy,”  stating  that  she  was  not  inexorable,  | 
that  she  had  consented  to  bo  Mrs.  Timmins,  and  requesting  ' 
me  to  give  him  joy.  I  gave  him  joy  by  return  of  post. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  was  married— courtesies  : 
were  exchanged — ’twas  before  the  days  of  “  No  cards” — the  : 
honeymoon  waxed  and  waned — but  will  all  the  sweets  of  ! 
Hybla  pay  for  the  smart  of  the  sting  ? 

Timmins  is  settled.  Domus  et  placens  uxor  are  his,  but 
could  he  conscientiously  be  a  Dunmow  claimant?  Behold 
him  in  the  sketch — behold  him  as  I  saw  him !  He  never  told 
his  grief,  but  I  saw  the  shadow  on  him  as  years  went  by.  Ho 
was  oftener  and  later  at  the  club,  then  be  quitted  us 
altogether,  then  he  was  seen  dining  at  two  o’clock  p.m.  at  a 
dining-room  in  the  City — her  Ladyship’s  Pantry,  I  think — 
then  ho  betook  himself  even  to  obscurer  quarters;  he  lost  bis 
old  good-humour,  ho  was  careless  of  his  appearance.  Alas,  ^ 
poor  Yorick!  melancholy  marked  him,  as  well  as  Mrs. 
Timmins,  for  her  own. 

I  do  not  know  how  things  went  wrong  at  first;  strange  to 
the  genesis  of  his  misfortunes,  I  only  knew  they  increased  with 
bis  family.  There  was  a  coldness  and  distance  between  us— 
he  lived  a  long  way  on  one  side  of  the  water,  and  I  a  long  way 
on  the  other — but  we  are  not  entirely  estranged;  therefore, 
being  in  his  neighbourhood  one  afternoon,  1  was  wairanted  iu 
looking  in  upon  him.  I  had  not  crossed  his  threshold  for 
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Beven  years.  The  girl  servant — with  her  shoes  down  at  heel 
— having  calmly  surveyed  me  from  the  area,  gave  me  admis¬ 
sion.  I  cautioned  her— with  a  piece  of  silver — to  silence,  and 
resolved  to  surprise  old  Timmins  in  the  midst  of  his  family 
joys.  I  opened  the  ground-flosr  parlour  door,  and  saw — 
just  exactly  what  yon  see  in  the  picture. 

Timmins  had  returned  from  his  day’s  toil,  and  was  sitting 
in  a  decidedly  used-up  attitude,  the  evening  pt^ier  in  his  list¬ 
less  hand.  The  innocent  and  refreshing  beverage  of  tea  was 
being  dispensed  by  the  lady  of  the  house.  The  olive-branches 
were  in  vigorous  growth.  From  the  long-visaged  damsel, 
who  had  evidently  been  thwarted  in  some  fond  scheme,  to 
the  uproarious  baby,  wbo  bad  just  planted  a  successful  blow 
on  its  nurse’s  “frontispiece,”  every  individual  was  doing  what 
was  right  in  its  own  eyes,  and  consequently  wrong  in  the 
eyes  of  everybody  else ;  two  young  gentlemen  were  sparring, 
a  young  lady  was  assisting  herself  unasked  to  milk,  and  a 
screaming  youngster  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate,  and  was 
making  the  afternoon  hideous  with  dismal  bowlings.  Poor 
Timmins,  I  sincerely  pitied  him.  I  had  had  the  carking 
care  on  me  that  this  man  was  happy — that  he,  in  with¬ 
drawing  himself  from  his  old  friends,  old  haunts,  and  old 
pursuits,  was  but  surrounding  himself  with  additional  luxuries 
to  be  enjoyed  in  common  with  wife  and  “  bairns.”  I  had 
thought  I  would  stand  even  as  a  Peri  looking  into  this 
man’s  paradise ;  that  by  his  experience  I  would  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  “  Home,  sweet  Home.”  And  now  I  saw  it  all,  and 
shuddered  as  I  owned  there  was  no  place  like  it ! 

Shall  I  tell  how  shame  faced  was  Timmins,  how  voluble 
in  her  apologies  was  Mrs.  T.,  how  the  olive-branches  were 
transplanted  to  the  nursery,  how — no,  I  need  say  no  more, 
except  that — observe  the  perversity  of  human  nature—  when 
Timmins  and  I  wore  left  alone  together  discussing  cognac, 
water,  and  old  times,  ho  had  the  audacity  to  rally  me  on  my 
bachelor  habits,  and  to  tell  me  he  was  a  happy  man.  “  Dcde- 
cus  {lie  domus  tciet  ultimus”  to  myself  I  whispered ;  to  him  I 
said,  “Well,  each  to  his  taste.”  “Ah,”  quoth  he,  “you  don’t 
know  what  you  lose.”  “  Perhaps  I  do,”  said  I.  “  Not  a  bit 
of  it,”  said  he.  “  Ton  pop  in  on  me,  find  me  fagged  with 
bread-winning ;  yon  find  my  wife  a  little,  just  a  little,  flus¬ 
tered  with  the  dear  children  (dear  children,  ugh  !) — say  we 
are  a  little  noisy,  a  little  untidy,  a  little  commonplace,  if  you 
like — I  grant  it  all — but  would  not  lose  it  to  be  Croesus  and 
sworn  celibate  to  morrow.” 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  man  meant  it ;  he  stuck  to  it 
at  all  events,  and  brightened  up  wonderfully  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  Was  it  the  light  of  other  days  upon  him,  or  was 
he  really  happy  ?  He  presided  at  a  frugal  supper  in  the  best 
of  spirits ;  his  lady  was  really  agreeable,  and  before  I  went 
away,  we  had  a  little  music,  and  she  sang — and  did  it  very 
well  indeed — the  ballad  from  which  my  text  is  taken.  And 
while  I  was  going  home,  and  when  I  was  in  my  solitary  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  when  I  recalled  the  events  of  the  evening,  as  I  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  glass  or  two  of  mixture  by  myself,  I  took  out  some 
old  letters — leaves  that  had  turned  yellow — and  as  I  read 
them  and  remembered,  I  said,  “  There  might  have  been  a 
home  for  me,  a  blazing  hearth  (in  cold  weather),  a  busy 
housewife  (with  intervals  of  leisure),  children  (when  I  was  in 
the  humour)  to  climb  my  knee  and  kiss  my  lips — ah  me, 
there  is  no  place  like  home.”  So  I  went  to  bed  very  senti¬ 
mental. 

Loose  Thoughts. — When  Mrs.  Macanley  published  her 
book  entitled  Loose  Thoughts,  Oarrick,  who  was  in  company 
with  Foote,  said  it  was  a  very  improper  title  for  a  lady  to 
adopt ;  to  which  Foote  replied  that  he  was  quite  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  opinion,  for  the  sooner  a  woman  got  rid  of  her  “loose 
thoughts”  the  better. 
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CH-VPTER  IV. 

ll/l'OTELER  and  child  must  have  change  of  air,”  said  the 

i-VX  lean  physician,  as  he  stalked  solemnly  from  Evoliue’s 
chamber,  and  met  Antonio  in  the  long,  cool  corridor,  filled 
with  the  scent  of  orange-blossom  and  of  rose. 

“  Are  they  so  ill?”  asked  the  young  husband  anxiously. 

“It  is  not  that,”  observed  the  doctor  thoughtfully,  “but 
this  southern  clime  tries  sorely  the  health  of  the  English, 
Madame  faints  under  the  beat.  Ajaccio  is  hot.  You  must 
take  your  wife  into  the  country.  Signor  da  Belbo — you  must 
take  her  to  the  hills.” 

This  conversation  took  place  about  six  months  after  the 
birth  of  the  little  Antonio,  when  Eveline,  too  weak  in  this 
warm  clime  to  be  a  nurse,  showed  symptoms  of  an  exhaustion 
and  prostration  of  strength  that  alarmed  her  husband.  The 
child  suffered  with  the  mother,  and  a  cloud  hung  over 
Antonio’s  happiness  which  presaged  sorrow  and  gloom. 

‘‘I  know  a  house,”  said  the  doctor,  stroking  his  chin 
thoughtfully,  “  that  will  suit  you  exactly.  It  lies  high  up  on 
the  slope  of  a  hilL  There  is  a  wood  behind  it,  and  a  great 
mountain  to  the  right  throws  a  gigantic  shadow  that  deadens 
the  noonday  sun.  It  is  the  coolest  place  in  the  island.  Take 
it.  Da  Belba.” 

“  But  how  do  yon  know  it  can  be  had  ?”  asked  Antonio. 

“  Well,  I  heard  of  it  from  your  cousin,  Madame  Delmonte, 
and  she  said  it  was  to  be  let.” 

“  ou  heard  of  it  from  Petronilla  ?” 

“Yes,  she  often  asks  mo  for  news  of  you— though,  I 
observe,  not  when  her  husband  is  by — but  the  other  day  he 
happened  to  come  in  suddenly  when  we  were  talking  of  yon, 
and  os  I  did  not  choose  to  be  disconcerted,  I  continued  the 
subject,  and,  among  other  things,  I  remarked  that  your  wife 
must  go  to  the  hills  to  renovate  her  health.  WeU,  yesterday, 
calling  in  again  to  see  the  marcbesa,  who  has  some  strange 
nervous  disorder  which  bafides  my  skill,  she  said  to  me  hurriedly, 
‘  Tell  my  cousin  that  the  Signor  Morelli  will  lot  his  house. 
It  is  a  beautiful  house— no  one  can  be  ill  there.’  I  would 
have  asked  her  more  about  it,  but  at  this  very  moment  the 
marquis  entered  the  room,  and  the  marchesa  at  the  same 
instant  was  seized  with  one  of  those  nervous  attacks  of  which 
I  speak.  Santa  Maria !  I  never  saw  such  spasms !  I  was 
delighted - ” 

“  Delighted !”  interrupted  Antonio,  amazed. 

“  Why,  yes,  because— don’t  you  perceive  ? — every  time  the 
servants  send  for  me  I  arrive  too  late.  Madame  has  been 
horrible,  they  say — madame  has  been  stretched  on  the  rack, 
but  when  I  come,  breathless  with  running,  there's  madame, 
white  as  marble,  and  placid  as  a  Madonna,  declaring  in  her 
softest  tones  that  there  is  nothing  the  matter — nothing.” 

“  Poor  Petronilla !”  said  Antonio  sorrowfully. 

“Ah!”  ejaculated  the  lean  physician,  jerking  himself  into 
his  hat  with  amazing  energy,  “  you  may  well  say  that.  There 
is  something  in  her  case,  signor,  that  not  all  the  doctors  in 
Padua  could  understand.  I  am  puzzled,  I  can  tell  you — 
mystified — that's  the  word — but  I  am  going — to  find — it  out.” 

Enunciating  these  last  few  words  with  exceeding  distinct¬ 
ness  and  slowness,  the  lean,  keen  face  made  a  bow  gravely 
and  departed. 

Antonio  hastened  immediately  to  make  inquiries  concerning 
the  ch&teau  among  the  hills.  He  found  the  Signor  Morelli 
was  a  man  well  to  do — a  hirer  of  vineyards,  a  fabricator  of 
wines,  a  merchant  of  good  repute,  with  purse  well  lined.  He 
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recoiT»d  Antoni*  with  n  (mailing  face,  and  entered  upon  the  ' 
bnainess  at  once. 

“  I  hare  never  yet  let  ny  honse,”  he  said,  “  but  to  oblige  a 
lady,  and  so  beautiful  a  lady,  I  should  do  a  great  deal.” 

“Madame  da  Belba  shall  thank  you  herself  when  she  is 
better,”  replied  Antonio,  “  for  this  kindness.” 

The  fat  little  wine-merchant  bowed  with  a  serene  ex¬ 
pression  of  surprise. 

“  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  the  Signora  da  Belba,  but  it 
was  the  signor’s  cousin,  the  lovely  Marchesa  Delmonte, 
who  requested  me  as  a  favour  to  let  you  have  my  house  for 
your  sick  wife  and  child.” 

A  feeling  of  grateful  agitation  and  pleasure  stirred  Antonio’s 
heart  as  he  heard  this. 

“  Petronilla  is  still  the  same,”  he  said  to  himself — “loving, 
tender,  thoughtful,  the  best  and  kindest  of  sisters.  It  is  only 
Delmonte’s  unforgiving  temper  that  causes  this  estrangement ; 
her  heart  is  as  affectionate  towards  me  as  ever.”  And  with 
this  thought  tears  half  rose  to  his  eyes,  and  a  prayer  went  up 
to  Heaven  silently  for  her  recovery  from  the  strange  sickness 
a£9icting  her. 

“  It  is  the  healthiest  spot  on  all  the  island,”  continued  the 
Signor  Morelli,  who  had  never  ceased  talking.  “  There  are 
always  cool  breezes  up  there,  even  in  August,  and  the  water 
is  delicious.  The  stream  in  the  valley  never  runs  dry. 
And  then  the  oranges  and  grapes  !  There  are  no  such  vine¬ 
yards  in  Corsica  as  mine.  By-the-bye,  you  won’t  want  the 
cellars,  will  you  ?  Because  in  that  case  I  scarcely  see  how  I 
could  oblige  yon.  The  cellars  are  very  large,  and  I  have  a 
great  store  of  wine  there,  which  I  positively  can’t  remove.” 

Keep  your  wine  there,  I  entreat  you,”  remarked  Antonio 
politely.  “  I  have  no  need  of  large  cellars.  You  can  lock 
them  up  if  you  please ;  only  leave  me  a  small  one,  I  shall 
require  no  more.” 

“  Oh !  I  can  leave  you  two  or  three,”  said  the  merehant  in 
his  sleekest  manner.  “The  cellars  are  enormous.  I  exca¬ 
vated  them  under  the  hill  in  order  to  have  room  for  my  wine. 
I  make  a  kind  of  depot  of  this  villa.” 

This  little  affair  of  the  cellars  finished,  the  bargain  was 
soon  struck,  and  Antonio  became  the  Signor  Morelli’s  tenant 
on  very  fair  terms. 

In  a  few  days  Antonio  drove  the  signora  to  the  spot,  which 
did  not  belie  the  doctor’s  report,  for  in  truth  it  was  one  of  the 
loveliest  in  Corsica;  and,  after  enjoying  her  admiration  for 
some  minutes,  he  told  her  he  had  hired  the  villa,  and  she 
might  enter  it  when  she  pleased. 

Delighted  as  a  child,  Eveline  seemed  to  forget  her  weakness 
as  she  ran  from  room  to  room  uttering  exclamations  of 
astonishment  and  pleasure  at  the  lovely  view  seen  from  the 
windows. 

“  Ah !  I  shall  soon  get  strong  here,”  she  cried,  leaning  her 
head  on  Antonio's  shoulder.  “  What  a  good,  clever  boy  you 
are  to  find  this  pretty  place  for  me  and  baby !” 

“But  it  was  not  I  who  found  it,  Eveline,  it  was  some  one 
much  handsomer  (md  cleverer  than  L” 

Eveline  pouted  her  lip  at  this,  and  shook  her  sunny  curls 
knowingly. 

“  I  should  like  to  see  the  person  in  Corsica  who  is  cleverer 
and  handsomer  than  you,”  she  said.  “  I  don’t  believe  in  him — 
there  is  no  such  person.” 

“  Did  I  say  him  f”  asked  the  flattered  husband,  patting  the 
pretty  cheek — a  little  paled  now — that  leaned  on  him  so 
lovingly. 

“  Oh,  it’s  a  lady  then !”  There  was  a  slight  disappointment, 
even  dread  in  the  voice,  but  rallying  immediately,  Eveline 
added  with  a  laugh — 

“Ah,  I  see  whom  you  mean.  It  was  old  Emestina,  the 
clever  old  creature !  I’ll  give  her  a  new  rosary  to-morrow.” 


“Wrong!”  cried  Antonio,  and  delighted  to  see  bis  wife  so 
much  better,  he  put  his  arm  round  her  waist  and  jumped  her 
lightly  from  the  ground  with  a  ringing  laugh  right  joyous  to 
hear. 

“Wrong?  Then  it’s  Madame  de  Sabiani,”  said  Eveline  a 
little  eagerly. 

“Wrong  again!  wrong  again!”  screamed  Antonio.  “It’s 
some  one  a  hundred  million  times  handsomer  and  cleverer 
than  Bianca  de  Sabiani.” 

He  bad  no  sooner  spoken  than  Eveline  released  herself 
from  his  clasp  with  sadden  anger,  and  retreating  to  the 
window  she  said  coldly — 

“  There  is  no  need  for  further  guesses.  I  know  now.  It 
was  your  cousin,  Madame  Delmonte,  who  found  you  this 
house.  I  don't  like  it,  and  I  will  not  live  in  it.” 

“Eveline !”  exclaimed  Antonie,  too  petrified  with  astonish¬ 
ment  to  say  more. 

Eveline  tapped  her  foot  impatiently  on  the  floor,  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  considerable  amount  of  Irish  fire  in  her  blue 
eyes. 

“I  wonder  how  she  can  dare  have  the  impudence  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  our  affairs,”  she  said  pettishly.  “  But  I'll  stop  it  all — 
I’ll  write  and  tell  her  husband.  It  is  not  likely  he’ll  let  her 
do  us  a  kindness  again.” 

The  bitterness  of  her  tone,  the  sarcasm  of  her  words,  the 
ill-nature  and  ungenerous  feeling  displayed  in  her  speech, 
annoyed  and  grieved  Antonio.  For  the  first  time  he  felt 
disappointed  in  his  wife,  even  ashamed  of  her,  hurt  that  her 
soul  should  be  so  mean.  The  poor  young  man  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  to  what  depths  of  meanness  jealousy  can  stoop, 
still  less  could  he  fathom  that  profound  instinct  of  a  mother 
which  feels  some  evil  coming  upon  her  offspring  even  before 
the  shadow  of  its  approaching  presence  has  dimmed  a  single 
ray  upon  her  path. 

“  Eveline,”  cried  Antonio  warmly,  “  if  you  were  to  write  to 
that  rufSan  Delmonte  and  say  a  word  against  my  poor  cousin, 
I  should  never  forgive  yon.” 

“  Why  cannot  she  leave  me  and  my  child  alone  ?”  retorted 
Eveline  angrily. 

“  Good  Heaven !  what  has  she  done  ?”  exclaimed  Antonio 
with  still  greater  heat  “  She  has  shown  you  and  your  child 
a  great  kindness,  she  has  risked  her  husband’s  anger  for  your 
and  my  sake,  and  you  reward  her  by  abuse.  Poor  Petronilla,” 
he  continued,  and  his  voice  softened  to  tenderness,  “  I  was  so 
glad  when  I  heard  of  her  solicitude  for  you ;  I  felt  so  grate¬ 
ful  to  her;  I  knew  then  she  still  loved  me.” 

At  these  words  Eveline  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed 
bitterly  that  she  was  unhappy,  very  unhappy,  and  she  feared 
the  air  of  Corsica  would  never  agree  with  her;  perhaps  she 
had  better  go  homo  to  Ireland. 

The  bewildered  Antonio  scarcely  knew  whether  to  soothe  or 
to  scold,  but  one  look  at  Eveline's  pale  face,  and  the  sight  of 
her  evident  distress,  decided  him  to  forgive  all,  though  he 
understood  neither  her  anger  nor  her  sorrow.  But  for  all  his 
amiable  intentions  there  was  a  hot,  vexed  feeling  in  his  heart 
M  be  lavished  tender  words  and  caresses  on  her,  and  the 
young  wife  felt  that,  in  spite  of  this  seeming  kindness,  she  had 
sunk  in  her  husband's  esteem. 

“This  I  owe  to  Petronilla,”  she  said  to  herself,  and  the 
tears  welled  into  her  eyes  as  she  added  one  more  item  to  her 
heap  of  bitterness. 

Yet  perhaps  Antonio  was  even  more  vexed  than  she,  for  it 
hurt  him  to  the  quick  that  his  beautiful  little  wife,  the  angel 
of  his  days,  should  descend  from  her  high  place  in  his  esteem 
to  play  the  part  of  a  spoiled,  spiteful  child. 

Their  drive  home  was  silent  and  sad,  and  though  neither 
could  be  said  to  be  sulking,  each  was  conscious  of  having 
made  a  silent  determination  against  the  wishes  of  the  other. 
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“  I  shall  go  into  the  house  at  once,  Eveline,”  said  Antonio, 
with  a  resolute,  masterful,  marital  air,  as  his  wife,  weary  and 
weak,  sank  upon  a  couch  in  her  own  room.  “Ton  look 
wretchedly  ill,  so  does  the  little  one,  and  Dr.  De  Santi  said  the 
sooner  you  were  both  on  the  mountains  the  better.” 

“  The  little  one  will  never  be  better  there,”  answered 
Eveline  gloomily;  “and  if  yon  force  me  into  that  house 
against  my  will,  yon  shall  see  what  will  happen.  If  anything 
dreadful  occurs,  or  I  do  something  desperate,  don’t  blame  me. 
I  have  taken  a  hatred  against  the  place,  I  tell  yon,  and 
I  can't  describe  to  you  what  I  feel  about  it.  I  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  going  thither,  Antonio.  I  am  determined  I  will 
not  live  there.  I  feel  like  death — ^like  murder,  when  I  think 
of  it.” 

And  the  warm -tempered  Irish  girl,  little  considering  what 
strong  language  she  was  using  in  her  excitement,  permitted 
the  full  blaze  of  her  eyes  to  flash  on  her  husband’s  face  ere 
running  over  to  him ;  she  clasped  her  arms  about  his  neck, 
and  fell  down  upon  bis  shoulder  weeping.  Her  weak  health 
rendered  her  little  able  to  bear  the  fever  of  this  unwonted 
dispute,  and  after  a  moment  of  surprise,  anger,  pity,  Antonio 
felt  her  form  grow  heavy  on  his  arm,  and  saw  her  sink  back 
insensible.  He  bad  her  laid  on  her  bed,  and  did  not  leave  her 
side  till  she  had  sunk  to  sleep.  Then  he  went  out  to  his 
favourite  haunt,  to  the  sea-shore,  and  sat  down  on  the  rocks 
to  ponder  what  course  he  should  take.  This  was  bis  first 
dispute  with  his  wife,  and,  like  all  first  quarrels,  it  took  im¬ 
mense  dimensions  in  his  eyes,  and  frightened  him.  Secretly 
he  wished  to  please  Eveline  by  giving  up  the  house  at  once, 
but  there  were  many  obstacles  to  this.  He  had  passed  his 
word  to  Signor  Morelli,  and  even  paid  a  certain  sum  towards 
repairs  and  embellishments  which  he  thought  would  gratify 
Eveline.  If  he  changed  his  mind  now,  he  must  lose  this  and 
at  least  a  quarter’s  rent,  if  not  more,  for  he  could  not  offer 
Signor  Morelli  a  less  compensation  for  the  trouble  be  had 
g^ven  him.  Now  Antonio  could  no  more  afford  to  lose  money 
than  any  one  else  can,  so,  unable  to  resolve  on  the  sacrifice,  he 
fretted  and  fumed,  and  threw  pebbles  into  the  sea,  and  wished 
his  wife  was  more  sensible,  till  the  sun  went  down,  leaving  the 
waters  like  an  ocean  of  fire,  out  of  which  the  night  and  the 
stars  grew  gradually,  as  if  bom  of  that  faded  glory. 

Meanwhile,  Eveline  no  sooner  found  herself  alone  than  she 
called  old  Emestina  te  her  side,  and  asked  for  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  But  when  those  mischievous  inventions  of  human 
wit  and  malice  were  brought  to  her  she  hesitated.  She  had 
intended  to  carry  out  her  threat  of  writing  to  Delmonte,  but 
when  she  remembered  Antonio's  warning,  when  her  instinct, 
drawing  near  the  truth,  shuddered  on  the  vengeance  she 
might  bring  on  the  marchesa,  she  gave  up  her  resolve,  and 
determined  to  write  to  Petronilla  instead. 

“Do  you  think  you  could  take  a  note  to  the  Marchesa 
Delmonte  without  her  husband  seeing  you?”  she  asked  of 
Emestina. 

That  acute  old  domestic  was  quite  insulted  by  the  question. 
Oould  she  take  a  note  without  a  husband  seeing  it  ?  Couldn’t 
she  take  twenty,  fifty  notes  with  a  hundred  husbands  stand¬ 
ing  by,  and  deliver  them  all  to  their  destination  without 
a  single  marital  eye  suspecting  her?  Hadn't  she  done  it 
many  a  time  in  younger  days  ?  Santo  Filippo  1  Santo  Gen- 
nario  !  and  all  the  saints !  what  did  her  innocent  little  foreign 
mistress  take  her  to  be  ? — a  child,  a  pigeon,  who  let  letters  be 
cut  from  under  its  wing,  or  what  ?  Thus  reassured,  Eveline 
wrote  rapidly  in  French  these  few  words : — 

“Madame,— Your  husband  certainly  cannot  be  aware  of 
your  friendly  attempt  to  find  a  country  residence  for  me  and 
my  sick  child.  Excuse  me  if  I  say  I  do  not  wish  to  be  in¬ 
debted  to  you  for  any  kindness.  All  overtures  hitherto  for 


reconciliation  have  come  from  my  husband,  and  they  have 
been  rejected  so  insolently  by  your  mother  and  yourself,  that 
I  cannot  but  feel  any  interference  on  your  part  in  my  affairs 
is  simply  an  insult  If  your  feelings  belie  your  conduct 
you  still  cherish  an  affection  for  Antonio,  it  cannot  be  pleasing 
to  your  husband,  who  hates  him,  neither  is  it  pleasing  to  me ; 
and  I  shall  not  fail  to  inform  the  Marquis  Delmonte  of  your 
conduct  if  you  persist  so  indelicately  in  thrusting  friendly 
oflBces  on  us,  equally  disagreeable  to  him  and  to  me.  At 
present,  if  I  advise  your  keeping  this  letter  secret  lor 
your  own  sake,  not  for  mine,  although  I  confess  frankly  I  am 
writing  without  Antonio’s  knowledge,  as  bis  affection  for  his 
aunt  your  mother,  will  ever  prevent  his  uttering  a  cruel 
word  to  you.  Nevertheless,  madame,  the  wounds  he  received 
from  the  Marquis  Delmonte,  and  the  enmity  and  insults  he 
has  accepted  at  your  hands,  render  all  kindly  offices  between 
you  and  me  not  only  impossible,  but  incredible.  I  have  no 
faith  in  any  kind  word  and  deed  of  yours.  I  believe  they 
hide  some  deadly  design.  I  am  not  deceived,  Madame  Del¬ 
monte  ;  yonr  husband  hates  my  husband,  but  you  hate  me. 
Beware !  lest  in  telling  the  marquis  all  I  think,  I  gain  one 
enemy  less  for  myself  and  one  more  for  you. 

“It  is  not  my  intention  to  inhabit  the  Pavilion dea Grottea. 
I  prefer  to  select  a  residence  for  myself. 

“Eveline  da  Belba.” 

CHAPTER  V. 

“  TT  wanted  but  this,”  said  Petronilla,  as,  crushing  this  cut- 
X  ting,  hasty,  hot  letter  in  her  hand,  she  stood  gazing  at 
old  Emestina,  with  such  a  weary,  sad  look  on  her  fair  face,  that 
the  hard  heart  of  that  ancient  domestic  was  somewhat  touched 
with  pity. 

“Ah,”  she  mumbled,  “how  times  change  I  I  remember 
when  you  and  Master  Antonio  couldn’t  live  apart  a  single  day, 
and  one  gleam  from  your  eye  did  him  more  good  than  holy 
water.  Now  yon  never  see  each  other,  or  if  yon  meet,  you 
pass  in  the  street  like  strangers ;  and  yonr  husband  and  he  are 
sworn  enemies.  Well,  well,  all  this  comes  of  getting  married. 
I  was  a  wise  woman  in  stopping  single.  If  I  quarrel,  I  can 
only  quarrel  with  myself,  and  that’s  a  quarrel  that  never  lasts 
very  long.  If  Master  Antonio  hadn’t  married - ” 

“  Ob,  cease !  cease !  Emestina,  I  implore  you,”  cried  Petro¬ 
nilla  in  a  voice  of  paim 

“Especial  with  a  foreigner,”  persisted  the  hard  old  lady ; 
but  a  sharp  cry  from  Petronilla  stopped  her. 

“  My  husband  is  coming,”  she  said,  as  she  sank,  deathly 
pale,  into  a  seat. 

His  step  echoed  through  the  passage  as  she  spoke ;  it  came 
to  the  door,  stopped,  then  passed  on,  and  in  another  moment 
they  saw  his  fierce,  handsome,  cowardly  face  glancing  by  the 
windows,  as  bis  horse  took  him  rapidly  away. 

“  Well,”  said  Emestina  to  herself,  as  she  bent  her  hook  nose 
over  her  rosary,  “  there’s  something  here  that  savours  of  the 
diavolo  himself,  else  why  a  woman  should  be  so  afraid  of  a 
man  it’s  not  in  nature  to  tell.  I  never  was  afraid  of  two  or 
three  even,  much  less  one !” 

Meanwhile  Petronilla,  seated  at  a  little  table,  was  penning 
a  reply  to  the  fierce  letter  of  the  jealous  Eveline.  But  even 
while  she  wrote  she  overwhelmed  Emestina  with  questions. 

Was  the  infant  pretty  ?— did  Antonio  love  it  ? — was  it  like 
him  ? — did  he  ever  speak  of  her?  And  the  Countess  Bianca 

was  godmother  ?  Ah,  once  she  had  hoped  that -  But 

here  Petronilla  stopped  with  a  perceptible  shudder. 

“  0  delo  /”  she  murmured,  “  how  thankful  I  am  that  I  am 
not  that  little  one’s  godmother !” 

“  Are  you  afraid  its  mother  is  a  heretic  ?”  asked  Emestina 
sharply.  “  Yon  need  not  fear  that.  1  see  her  say  her  prayers 
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to  the  Holy  Virgin  every  day.  She  is  as  pious  as  you 
or  L” 

“lam  not  pious,”  exclaimed  Petronilla,  with  a  sort  of 
horror  in  her  eyes.  “  I  never  dare  to  pray  now.  I  have  not 
been  in  a  church  for  months.” 

“Holy  Mother!”  said  Emestina,  crossing  herself,  “  what 
evil  eye  is  upon  yon  ?" 

The  old  lady  now  hastened  to  depart  from  a  house  which 
impressed  her  snperstitionsly,  and  she  even  bound  her  chaplet 
of  beads  around  Petronilla’s  letter  ere  she  ventured  to  place 
it  in  her  orthodox  and  church-going  pocket.  Then  with  an 
adieu  far  less  cordial  than  her  greeting  she  hurried  away. 
But  haunted  by  a  fear  of  the  evil  eye,  which  she  plainly  felt 
looking  at  her  through  the  small  of  her  back,  she  turned  out 
of  the  road  to  visit  the  shrine  of  a  hideous  Madonna,  who, 
grim  and  ghastly  in  ill-carved,  weather-beaten  wood,  looked 
down  upon  her  worshippers  from  a  small,  compact,  tight- 
fitting  glass  case,  adorned  with  dirty  pap>er  fiowers.  Emestina 
knelt  before  this  image,  laying  the  letter  at  its  feet,  while  she 
murmured  her  prayers  over  her  rosary  with  rapid  voice  and 
many  diligent  crossings  of  herself.  Thus  absorbed,  she  never 
heard  the  sound  of  a  footfall,  nor  knew  that  the  evil  eye,  un¬ 
scared  by  the  shrine,  was  now  actually  contemplating  that 
portion  of  her  frame  so  peculiarly  liable  to  nervous  impres¬ 
sions. 

“Emestina  Coleoni,”  said  the  voice  of  the  Marquis  Del- 
monte,  “I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  band  me  that  letter, 
written  by  my  wife  to  your  mistress.” 

There  was  no  appeal  from  that  eye  and  that  voice,  no 
ready  fib  that  would  serve  her  turn,  so  the  hard  old  lady,  un¬ 
able  to  double  or  twist,  unable  to  fight  or  to  fly,  surrendered, 
and  delivered  the  letter  with  a  trembling  hand.  With  the 
same  unmoved  and  graceful  politeness  with  which  he  bad 
spoken,  the  marquis  read  and  returned  it  with  a  grim  smile. 

“  Fools  play  into  Lucifer’s  hands,”  he  said ;  “  but  you,  my 
Emestina,  are  a  clever  woman.  Your  mistress,  too,  must  be 
a  remarkably  wise  little  lady,  well  fitted  to  be  the  spouse  of 
Antonio  da  Belba.  He  may  not  know  what  his  wife  is  about, 
but  I  always  find  out  what  mine  is  doing,  as  you  perceive,” 
he  added,  raising  bis  hat  with  the  utmost  politeness,  and  so 
piercing  old  Emestina  through  and  through  with  bis  dark 
eyes,  that  she  declared  she  felt  them  like  arrows,  and  never 
for  many  a  long  month  afterwards  did  she  get  a  headache 
without  vowing  the  pain  was  caused  by  the  fire  and  anguish 
planted  in  her  brain  by  those  evil  eyes. 

“The  signora,  your  mistress,  is  welcome  to  the  letter,” 
continued  the  marquis,  “  and  reassure  her  from  me  that  this 
is  the  last  kindness  she  will  ever  have  to  complain  of  from 
Petronilla  Delmonte.  For  the  rest,  tell  her  to  stay  in  Ajaccio 
and  die:  that  will  please  me  better  than  her  going  into  the 
country  to  live." 

With  as  profound  a  bow  to  the  scared  old  lady  as  he  would 
have  given  to  a  princess,  the  marquis  turned  back  to  the 
tree  where  be  had  tied  his  horse,  and  rode  away  with  delibe¬ 
rate  slowness.  Not  so  poor  old  Emestina :  she  hurried  her 
beads  and  the  letter  into  her  pocket,  and  hastened  on  her 
road  at  a  pace  far  less  dignified  than  her  tormentor’s.  Without 
a  word  of  boast  she  laid  the  letter  before  Eveline,  and  briefly 
recounted  what  had  passed.  Much  frightened  now  at  what 
she  bad  done,  the  warm-tempered  little  Irish  girl  read 
Petronilla’s  missive  with  trembling  lips : — 

“I  am  much  grieved,  signora,  that  my  husband’s  commands 
will  not  permit  me  to  write  to  you  as  a  cousin  and  sister.  If 
I  could  speak  from  my  heart,  I  would  answer  your  crael 
letter  fully ;  as  it  is  I  am  silent  But,  signora,  you  have 
never  had  a  brother,  so  perhaps  if  I  spoke  you  would  not 
understand.  Antonio  is  yonr  husband,  you  have  known  him 


twenty-seven  months,  but  ho  has  been  my  brother  for  nearly 
twenty-seven  years,  and  a  brother  is  better  than  a  hnsband. 
He  is  a  purer,  tenderer,  holier  friend  to  a  woman  than  a 
hnsband  can  ever  be.  Madame,  I  know  Antonio  better  than 
you  do,  and  I  entreat  yon,  if  you  wish  to  keep  his  love,  never 
tell  him  of  the  hard,  ungenerous  words  you  have  this  day 
sent  to  me.  Still,  yonr  letter  contained  one  joy  for  me— yon 
refuse  to  go  to  the  pavilion  on  the  mountain  of  grottoes. 
Persist  in  that  refusal,  madame,  and  I  will  thank  you  on  my 
knees.  I  will  pray  lor  yon,  I  will  ask  my  mother  to  pray  for 
yon.  I  will  bless  you  with  my  whole  heart.  O  stay  in 
Ajaccio!  Do  not  believe  what  they  may  tell  you  of  my 
recommending  this  house  to  Antonio — if  I  ever  did  so  I  lied. 
It  was  not  7,  Petronilla,  his  sister,  who  asked  the  Signor 
Morelli  to  let  it  to  him,  but  that  wretched  woman,  the 
Marchesa  Delmonte,  the  wife  of  his  enomy.  0  signora  1  do 
not  take  him  into  that  evil-omened  place;  it  bears  a  bad 
name ;  people  grow  mad,  they  say,  who  live  in  that  air.  No, 
never  believe  that  I  wish  you  to  go  thither ;  it  would  deprive 
me  of  my  sole  joy.  Now  I  see  Antonio  sometimes,  I  watch 
him  from  the  pavilion  in  my  g^arden,  and  see  him  in  his  walks 
on  tbo  beach ;  then  he  would  never  gladden  my  eyes  more. 
Do  not  take  from  me  the  only  solace  there  is  left  in  the 
bitterness  of  this  enmity — stay  in  Ajaccio.  I  write  this  letter 
at  the  risk  of  my  peace,  perhaps  my  life,  but  I  care  not ;  so 
you  will  heed  my  entreaties  I  should  be  content,  I  think,  even 
to  die.  Ah!  signora,  if  you  knew  how  unhappy  is  the 
woman  to  whom  you  write  so  cruelly,  you  would  not  crush 
me  with  your  hard  words. 

“Is  your  little  infant  better?  I  would  say,  ‘Kiss  him  for 
me,’  but  I  dare  not — he  is  the  Countess  Bianca’s  godson. 

“Adieu,  madame.  Bear  in  mind,  whenever  you  hear  of 
anything  I  have  said  or  done,  that  I  am  yonr  enemy’s  wife— 
“Petboniua  Deuionte. 

“  I  put  my  life  in  your  hands  by  writing  you  this ;  you  have 
only  to  send  it  to  my  husband  if  you  wish  to  kill  me.” 

Through  all  this  letter,  terrified  as  she  was  when  she  read 
it,  Eveline’s  jealons  eyes  saw  only  one  thing — that  Petronilla 
loved  Antonio,  and  wished  to  keep  him  in  Ajaccio  that  she 
might  see  him  every  day.  Her  hatred  to  the  pavilion  among 
the  grottoes  suddenly  vanished,  and  she  only  longed  now  to 
be  there,  where  Petronilla’s  eyes  might  in  vain  ask  for  a  sight 
of  her  husband.  In  the  selfishness  of  that  blind  passion, 
jealousy,  she  did  not  heed  the  danger  into  which  the 
Marchesa  Delmonte  bad  fallen  through  her  cruel  impru¬ 
dence.  To  know  that  Antonio  would  grieve  for  any  sorrow 
of  hers  was  enough  to  harden  Eveline’s  heart  against  her. 

“  Where  have  you  been  ?”  she  asked  with  suppressed  im¬ 
patience  as  he  flung  himself  wearily  into  a  chair  on  his  return 
home. 

“I  have  been  strolling  on  the  beach,”  he  answered  care¬ 
lessly. 

“  The  Marquis  Delmonte’s  house  looks  on  the  beach,”  said 
Eveline,  and  her  eye  fell  as  she  spoke  on  the  portfolio  in 
which  she  had  placed  that  strange,  mournful  letter,  so  signi¬ 
ficant  in  its  meaning,  could  she  but  have  read  it  with  pure, 
unperverted  vision. 

“Yes,  I  know  it,”  responded  Antonio  gloomily.  “I  go 
there  hoping  sometimes  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Petronilla  at 
her  window,  but  I  never,  never  see  her.  By-the-bye,  Eveline, 
how  ungracious  I  shall  appear  to  my  cousin  if  I  give  up  this 
house  on  the  mountain  1  The  trouble  she  has  taken  to  induce 
Morelli  to  let  it  to  ns  looks  like  a  first  step  towards  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  and  I  should  be  grieved  to  reject  or  repulse  it.  There 
is  nothing  on  earth  I  desire  so  much  as  peace  between  my 
relations  and  myself.  The  quarrel  is  all  of  Delmonte’s 
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seeking ;  as  for  Petrouilla,  khe  solioitude  she  shows  for  your 
health  and  my  boy's  convinces  me  she  still  loves  me.  Do 
yon  really  hate  that  house  so  much,  Eveline?" 

Eveline's  cheek  had  crimsoned  and  paled  alternately  many 
times  during  his  short  speech,  and  now  driven  on  by  the  blind, 
mistaken  feelings  at  her  heart,  she  took  the  course  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  her  happiness.  If  she  had  only  shown 
Antonio  the  letter  which  bade  him  discriminate  between  his 
cousin  and  bis  enemy’s  wife,  what  a  flood  of  anguish  she 
would  have  spared  herself  and  the  unhappy  marchesa!  But 
she  had  resolved  on  a  certain  line  of  conduct,  and  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  carry  it  out.  Xo  matter  what  pain  it  cost  her — 
concealment,  deception,  secrecy,  these  might  come  between 
her  husband  and  herself,  marring  her  fair  married  life;  “but 
Petronilla,”  she  said  inwardly  with  passionate  fever,  “shall 
not  see  him  every  day.  I  will  live  with  the  wolves  and  foxes 
first.  I  will  go  to  that  house  and  exist  in  all  the  horror  and 
gloom  which  I  feel  overshadowing  me  beneath  its  roof.” 

Thus  the  jealousy  smothered  and  silent  for  two  long  years 
burst  up  now  into  a  flame,  which  enabled  the  astute  Marquis 
Delmonte  to  twist  the  warm-hearted  Irish  girl  between  bis 
fingers  with  the  ease  and  precision  of  his  remarkably  success¬ 
ful  cue  at  billiards. 

“  Antonio,”  said  Eveline  with  a  perceptible  shudder,  “  I  have 
changed  my  mind  about  the  House  of  the  Grottoes.  Take  it 
if  you  will.” 

The  young  husband  started  from  his  chair,  where  he  had 
sat  in  weary  thought,  and  seizing  her  hand,  thanked  her 
eagerly.  As  bis  kind  caressing  words  flowed  over  her  pleased 
ear,  her  bead  sank  upon  his  shoulder,  and  they  made  up  their 
first  quarrel  with  kisses  and  tears.  Still  that  hidden  leaven 
of  jealousy  in  her  heart  prevented  the  fulness  of  confession 
and  love,  and  her  cruel  letter  to  Petronilla,  with  its  sorrowful 
answer,  remained  a  secret  to  Antonio. 

*  *  •  *  V  •  • 

“  Ton  have  obeyed  me  better  in  disobedience  than  obedience, 
madame,"  said  the  Marquis  Delmonte,  as  creeping  stealthily 
j  behind  his  wife  he  suddenly  gripped  her  by  the  shoulder. 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?”  exclaimed  Petronilla,  turning  her 
beantiful  face  towards  him  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

“I  mean  that  the  letter  you  have  dared  to  write  to  Da 
Belba’s  wife  will  induce  her  to  go  to  the  grotto !” 

Oh !  what  an  anguish  of  terror  looked  out  upon  him  from 
her  wild  eyes !  what  words  of  pain  and  horror  fell  from  her 
blanched  lips ! 

“  Ton  see  it  is  useless  to  disobey  me,”  sneered  the  marquis 
cooBy.  “  Ton  evade  my  commands,  or  you  daringly  disobey 
them,  yet  I  gain  my  purpose  all  the  same.” 

“  Not  this  last  !'*  cried  Petronilla  in  accents  that  rang 
through  the  ear  like  a  shriek  for  pity.  “  Ton  cannot  mean  it ! 
She  shall  not  go  to  that  house  !" 

“  She  will  go,  and  all  will  happen  precisely  as  I  desire,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  marquis  with  increased  coolness.  “Give  me  her 
letter  to  yon.  I  want  to  read  it.  I  like  to  peruse  a  character 
thoroughly.” 

With  a  trembling  hand,  and  an  eye  that  quailed  beneath 
her  husband’s,  Petronilla  gave  it,  and  then  sank  down  by  the 
table  with  her  face  hidden  on  her  arms. 

“  The  little  idiot  is  jealous  as  fire,”  said  the  marquis  with 
an  expression  of  cold  pleasure ;  “  and  she  threatens  to  tell  me  of 
you,  as  if  1  were  ignorant  of  any  of  your  thoughts  and  feelings, 
Madame  la  Marchesa.  Why  I  could  put  my  finger  upon  the 
very  day  and  hour  when  you  first  despised  that  broken  idol 
your  husband,  and  threw  down  your  beating,  passionate  heart 
at  the  unheeding  feet  of  Antonio  da  Belba.” 

There  was  no  reply  save  for  the  low,  wailing  sob  that  burst 
from  the  unhappy  woman  like  a  cry  wrung  from  one  who 
despairs  of  compassion  or  help. 


“  And  do  you  think  I  have  not  hated  that  man  ever  since  I 
saw  and  despised  your  weakness?”  continued  the  marquis  in  a 
tone  of  such  concentrated  malice  that  the  blood  shivered  at 
him.  “  I  tell  you  I  was  never  more  fiercely  glad  in  my  life 
than  when  he  broke  bread  with  my  accursed  uncle,  and  so 
gave  me  a  pretence  for  hissing  out  my  loathing  in  his  ear ;  and 
you” — ^here  his  strong  fingers  grasped  her  fair  arm  with  cruel 
force — “  dare  to  disobey  me  again,  and  all  Corsica  shall  ring 
with  my  vengeance.  I  let  the  matter  pass  now  because  your 
miserable  letter  has  accomplished  my  purpose  more  surely 
than  any  plan  of  mine  could  have  done.” 

“No,  no!”  murmured  the  marchesa,  lifting  her  pale  face 
from  her  arms :  “  she  will  listen  to  my  entreaty — she  will  not 
go  to  that  horrible  place.  0  God  I” 

Her  head  sank  down  again,  as  though  her  thoughts  were 
too  dreadful  to  be  looked  at. 

“  She  will  go  all  the  more  for  your  entreaty,”  thundered 
the  marquis  as  bis  ire  rose  hotly  to  his  brow. 

“  Then  I  will  write  to  Antonio,"  said  the  marchesa  in  a  low 
voice,  “and  warn  him  of  his  danger.” 

Words  fail  to  tell  the  effect  of  her  speech  upon  the  marquis. 
His  pale  face  grew  livid  with  anger,  his  eyes  literally  blazed 
in  their  fury,  yet  he  spoke  in  the  calm  tone  of  one  who  knows 
his  power,  and  can  make  bis  victim  feel  it  when  he  chooses. 

“That  is  twice  you  have  braved  mo  to-day,”  he  said. 
“  Tou  have  first  tried  secretly  to  balk  me  of  my  vengeance, 
and  now  you  dare  me  to  my  face.  Recollect  that  for  every 
such  word  as  this  of  yours  I  will  torture  Antonio  da  Belba’s 
heart  to  the  core.  If  you  think  to  spare  him  one  pang  even 
by  dying  for  him,  you  deceive  yourself,  and  your  death  shall 
be  in  vain.” 

He  paced  the  room  for  a  moment  or  two  in  that  outward 
calm  in  which  rage  at  a  white  boat  sometimes  shapes  itself, 
and  then  with  slow  steps  he  approached  his  wife,  and  shook 
her  by  the  arm.  She  raised  her  white  face  with  a  look  of 
pitiable  fear,  and  clasped  her  hands  imploringly ;  but  not  a 
single  word  fell  from  her  lips  as  she  stood  before  him, 
cowering  at  his  anger. 

“  Madame  Delmonte,”  he  said  with  a  smile,  “  you  know  I 
am  a  philosopher,  a  man  of  science — a  dabbler  in  chemistry, 
in  electricity,  a  searcher  into  the  hidden  mysteries  of  Nature. 
I  invite  you  to  my  laboratory  to  witness  some  of  my  ex- 
j  eriments.” 

His  words  seemed  to  transform  the  marchesa  from  a  statue 
nto  some  writhing  form  of  anguish.  She  fell  at  his  feet,  her 
;eyes  dilated  by  fear,  her  bands  clasping  his  knees,  her  lips 
parted,  gasping  for  breath. 

“  Giuseppe,  Giuseppe,”  she  cried,  “  have  mercy !  I  cannot 
bear  it  1  Do  not  torture  me  any  more.  I  will  obey  yon. 
O  God,  0  God,  save  me !” 

“  There  is  nothing  can  save  yon,"  said  the  marquis,  as 
taking  her  up  in  his  strong  arms  be  bore  her  from  the  room. 

At  midni^iht  the  lean  Dr.  De  Santi  was  called  to  the  bed¬ 
side  of  the  Marchesa  Delmonte,  but,  though  his  keen  face 
and  searching  eyes  looked  down  upon  her  pallid  oountenaoee, 
silent,  acute,  observing,  be  was  baffled,  and  could  only  wait 
and  watch,  like  the  lynx  that  he  was. 

A  few  days  afterwards  the  marquis  drew  his  horse  aside  on 
a  steep  bill,  to  let  a  cortige  pass  by  of  servants  and  household 
goods,  then  with  an  ominous  smile  on  bis  lips  he  watched 
them  enter  the  portico  of  a  pretty  bright  villa  that  rested 
coldly  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  green  mountain. 

“Fools!”  he  murmured  to  himself.  “How  blindly  they 
have  fallen  into  my  net  1” 
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THE  IRISHMAN  IN  REALITY  AND 
ROMANCE. 

HOSE  who  wonld  faithfully  describe  the  peculiarities  of  a 
people  must  make  the  ohserrations  upon  which  their 
descriptions  are  to  he  founded  among  those  classes  which 
have  received  the  least  bias  from  education,  intercourse  with 
other  nations,  or  similar  external  influences;  but  in  doing  so 
they  must  be  careful  to  remember  that  as  the  uneducated 
and  those  furthest  removed  from  foreign  association  present 
the  greatest  number  of  eccentric  and  exaggerated  types,  so 
those  types  are  apt  to  ho  looked  upon  as  specimens  of  general 
idiosyncrasies,  and  there  is  danger  of  their  being  reproduced 
as  representations  of  the  whole  race. 

The  opinion  which  Englishmen — at  least,  those  who  have  had 
no  opportunity  of  personal  observation — hold  concerning  an 
Irishman  of  the  lower  class  is  that  he  is  a  reckless  compound 
of  overflowing  mirth  and  ungovernable  passion,  a  determined 
pleasure-seeker  continually  on  the  search  for  fun,  or  a  profes¬ 
sional  fighter  always  on  the  look-out  for  a  row,  drinking  and 
dancing  all  day  when  he  is  in  good  humour,  and  flourishing 
his  shillelah,  to  the  danger  of  everybody’s  life,  when  he  is  in 
had  -  a  daring  adventurer,  eager  for  every  enterprise,  a  soft¬ 
hearted  foel,  always  falling  in  love,  an  incorrigible  spendthrift, 
and  a  constitutional  rebel,  impatient  of  all  control  and  unsub¬ 
missive  to  any  authority.  And  this  very  incorrect  idea  has 
been  produced  by  the  constant  repetition  in  works  of  fiction  of 
exaggerated  forms  of  national  peculiarities  by  those  whose 
observations  have  been  but  superficial,  and  the  misplacing  of 
feelings  and  their  developments  for  the  purposes  of  romance  by 
writers  who  make  no  scruple  of  disregarding  truth  and  candour. 

The  chief  reason  for  supposing  an  Irishman  to  be  a 
continual  promoter  of,  or  hunter  after,  frolic  and  “  divarshion,” 
and  a  continual  instigator  and  partaker  of  jollification,  even 
by  those  who  have  had  means  of  personal  acquaintance,  is 
that  Paddy  has  undoubtedly  a  readier  and  keener  appreciation 
of  the  ludicrous  than  any  other  among  the  sons  of  Adam.  In 
the  ordinary  businesses  of  life,  on  occasions  where  an  English¬ 
man  sees  only  the  matter  of  fact,  be  sees,  by  force  of  his 
mother  wit,  fifty  ridiculous  circumstances  connected  with  it — 
perceives  incongruities  and  absurdities  that  require  to  be 
pointed  out  to  the  other  by  a  writer  or  represented  by  an 
artist  or  an  actor.  The  consequence  is  that  wherever,  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Irishmen  are  collected  together,  you 
surely  hear  more  laughter  and  more  speech  provocative  of 
laughter  than  among  Englishmen,  and  so  far  the  prevailing 
idea  concerning  Irish  mirth  is  right ;  but  that  the  Irish  as  a 
nation  are  poauliarly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or 
always  in  that  condition  of  exuberant  jollity  which  we  denomi¬ 
nate  high  spirits,  is  the  greatest  possible  mistake.  There  is 
scarcely  a  country  in  Europe  where  the  lower  classes  spend 
less  of  time  or  money  in  what  may  be  called  amusement  than 
in  Ireland.  Here  in  London  people  little  above  the  condition 
of  paupers  will  pinch  and  spare — perhaps  steal — to  obtain  a 
share  in  public  recreations  or  entertainments,  to  take  a  day  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  or  “go  to  the  play;”  and  in  even  small 
provincial  towns  travelling  exhibitors  and  London  performers 
after  the  season  is  over  are  liberally  patronised.  In  thriving 
cities  in  Ireland,  decent  labourers,  well-paid  servants— even 
as  a  majority,  well-to-do  artisans  and  small  shopkeepers — 
would  consider  it  the  wildest  extravagance  to  visit  a  theatre. 
Public  amusements  meet  little  or  no  encouragement  or 
patronage  from  any  class  below  what  may  be  called  the 
upper  middle,  nor  does  any  sort  of  private  amusement  enjoy 
much  more  popularity. 

Hero  the  expensive  pic-nic  or  gipsy-party  of  “carriage 
folks”  is  emulated  by  the  “  roughs,”  who  go  to  the  scene  of 


their  junketting  in  vans  and  substitute  beer  for  champagne. 
In  Ireland,  even  the  very  small  number  who  on  a  May  Day  or 
Easter  Monday  used  to  indulge  in  somewhat  similar  recrea¬ 
tions  is  becoming  less  every  year  according  as  the  artificial 
impetus  given  by  the  first  establishment  of  temperance  lodges 
is  losing  force.  Here  every  village  has  its  bowling-green, 
every  village  alehouse  its  skittle-ground,  every  small  town  and 
every  rural  district  its  cricket-club,  perhaps  two  or  three, 
with  other  associations  for  pastime.  In  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  a  goaling  match  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and,  of 
late  years,  tho  formation  of  rowing-clubs  in  a  few  seaport 
towns  and  villages,  there  is  little  attempt  made,  nor  has  ever 
been,  to  get  up  societies  for  sport  of  any  kind.  Patterns 
(more  correctly  patrons,  as  they  were  meetings  held  on  the 
festival  of  a  saint,  like  the  yete-days  on  the  Continent),  where 
the  young  assembled  to  dance  and  the  old  to  talk,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  quite  among  the  things  of  tho  past,  with  all  gather¬ 
ings  of  a  like  nature.  Nor  is  this  to  be  attributed  altogether 
to  increasing  poverty  and  a  decreasing  population,  as  some 
maintain,  because  I  am  not  speaking  of  individuals  or  classes 
who  have  suffered  most  from  the  former  cause,  besides  which 
it  is  those  very  amusements  that  are  least  expensive,  namely, 
private  assemblies  for  recreation,  which  have  declined  most  in 
popular  usage.  Poverty  and  the  separation  of  families  con¬ 
sequent  on  emigration  will  account  for  the  absence  of  those 
expensive  festivities  formerly  hold  by  tho  Irish  peasantry 
on  domestic  occasions  such  as  weddings  and  christenings, 
but  will  not  account  for  their  generally  non-pleasure-seeking 
habits.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  those  domestic  events  were 
celebrated  formerly  in  Ireland  with  great  extravagance,  and 
an  uproarious  jollity  not  unfrequently  terminating  in  a  row, 
prove  anything  in  contradiction  to  what  I  have  stated  with 
regard  to  those  habits,  because  the  motives  which  led  to  these 
large  gatherings  of  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  an  extravagant 
outlay  in  their  entertainment,  sprang  partly  from  the  clannish 
feelings  and  customs  of  tho  people,  and  partly  from  their 
peculiar  religious  ideas. 

There  are  two  chief  causes  for  this  characteristic.  Tho 
first  is  that  the  element  of  wit  in  his  nature,  joined  to  a 
rather  feeble  power  of  concentration,  makes  an  Irishman,  as  I 
before  said,  more  independent  of  external  circumstances  for 
mental  relaxation  than  his  neighbours.  An  Englishman 
when  he  is  at  work  is  at  work,  and  any  attempt  to  lighten 
labour  by  pleasantry,  a  spontaneous  joke,  or  a  laugh  at  some 
ludicrous  awkwardness  or  misadventure,  he  will  almost  resent 
as  an  impertinence ;  when  his  work  is  over  he  gives  himself 
up  to  relaxation  he  goes  in  to  be  amused.  I  cannot  say  he  is 
very  amusing;  he  buys  recreation  with  so  much  of  his  time 
and  money,  and  he  will  have  the  value.  An  Irishman,  seldom 
at  a  loss  for  a  jest,  and  having  a  discursive  tone  of  mind 
which  enables  him  to  shift  his  attention  easily  from  one 
subject  to  another,  talks  and  laughs  away  daring  tho  hours  of 
his  work,  so  that,  however  tired  his  limbs,  his  faculties  suffer 
comparatively  little  of  that  depressing  wear  and  tear  which 
more  concentrated  people  endure  in  the  ordinary  business  and 
pursuits  of  life,  and  ho  requires,  therefore,  a  less  complete 
transition  from  work  to  amusement  in  order  to  recruit  them. 
That  amazing  power  of,  and  propensity  to,  entire  absorption  in 
business  which  constitutes  so  grand  a  feature  in  the  English 
character,  and  has  formed  so  prominent  a  means  of  English 
greatness,  forms,  as  a  rule,  no  part  of  Iri.-sh  nature ;  its  reverse 
is  a  conspicuous  characteristic,  indeed,  of  all  classes.  Your  Irish 
physician  cracks  his  joke  or  tells  his  story  while  he  is  feeling 
your  pulse  (none  the  worse  physician,  however,  lor  doing  so), 
and  your  lawyer  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  in  the  middle  of  a 
consultation,  or  the  former  holds  a  political  discussion  with 
his  brother  physician  across  your  bed,  and  the  latter  diverges 
from  the  engrossing  of  parchment  to  the  engrossing  of  your 
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ear  by  the  details  of  a  local  municipal  squabble.  The  trades¬ 
man  cha£Fs  his  customers,  and  his  assistants  cha£F  each  other, 
or  he  beguiles  the  disagreeable  process  of  trying  on  a  boot,  or 
the  tiresome  proceeding  of  selecting  a  carpet  or  a  shawl,  by  a 
little  religions  controversy,  a  conversation  on  the  last  number 
of  a  periodical,  or  the  narration  of  a  little  bit  of  family  history. 
That  a  good  deal  of  time  is  wasted  by  this  desultory  mode, 
and  that  industry  does  not  prodnce  the  great  results  in 
Ireland  that  it  does  here,  we  must  allow ;  but  I  am  describing 
idiosyncrasies,  not  drawing  inferences. 

The  second  cause  is,  the  conspicuous  absence  of  sensuality 
so  remarkable  in  the  Irish  character.  Irish  people  of  the 
lower  class  do  not  look  upon  eating  and  drinking  as  consti¬ 
tuting  in  themselves  any  enjoyment.  Hospitable  by  nature, 
they  indulge  in  wasteful  profuseness  on  the  occasion  of  a 
family  or  friendly  gathering  to  celebrate  a  domestic  or  reli¬ 
gions  festival ;  but  they  are,  by  choice,  in  ordinary  life  frugal 
and  spare  in  their  diet,  the  women  especially ;  those  even  who 
can  afford  to  live  comfortably,  as  Elnglish  people  of  their  rank 
would  call  it,  showing  no  inclination  to  alter  their  habits. 
It  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  thing  for  Irish  female  servants 
to  decline  the  food  provided  for  them  as  too  rich  for  the  cook 
to  leave  her  dinner  uncut,  put  the  kettle  over  the  fire,  and, 
making  pretence  of  an  errand,  fetch  in  the  salt  herring  to 
“  relish,”  as  she  calls  it,  her  “  cup  of  tay or  for  a  peasant 
woman,  hiring  as  a  wet-nurse,  to  stipulate  that  she  is  not  to 
be  obliged,  on  account  of  her  ofidco,  to  “  ate  fresh  mate  too 
often.”  And  a  great  deal  of  the  waste  complained  of  in  Irish 
hbuseholds  proceeds  simply  from  the  fact  that,  from  want  of 
inclination,  the  servants  do  not  eat  the  quantity  provided  by 
their  employers.  In  one  strong  motive,  then,  that  of  indulging 
in  more  and  better  fare  than  usual,  of  enjoying  the  gratifica¬ 
tions  of  luxury  and  repletion,  which  leads  to  a  love  of  “  com¬ 
pany”  at  home  and  abroad  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
here,  the  Irish  are  deficient.  An  Englishman’s  good  temper, 
and,  in  some  degree,  his  good  feeling,  are  promoted  by  the 
presence  of  creature  comforts ;  even  something  better  than 
ordinary  at  his  usual  meals  increases  his  complacency  and 
smooths  down  his  asperities.  An  Irishman  can  laugh  dressed 
in  rags  and  making  a  meal  off  dry  potatoes,  and  would  not 
laugh  much  more  for  a  suit  of  broadcloth  and  a  dinner  of 
roast  beef  and  plum-pudding.  Even  when  indulging  in 
excess,  the  Irishman's  excess  is  different  from  the  English¬ 
man’s.  The  latter,  when  he  is  spending  his  earnings  in 
depriving  himself  of  his  senses,  must  have  the  concomitants 
of  a  comfortable  room,  a  good  fire,  and  other  etcajteras  to  help 
him  to  consume  his  beer :  ho  goes  to  the  alehouse  because  he 
is  made  comfortable  there.  The  Irishman,  I  am  serry  to  say, 
drinks  for  the  sake  of  getting  drunk.  He  has  the  excuse 
of  “  treating”  or  being  “  treated”  by  a  friend,  and  his  friend’s 
society  is  an  inducement ;  but  his  enjoyment  commences  after 
the  whiskey  has  begun  to  take  effect,  for  then  he  and  his 
friend  become  conversational  and  confidential,  or  contro¬ 
versial  ;  and  they  spin  long  yams  about  “  ould  times,”  or  take 
sage  counsel  with  each  other  on  a  matter  of  business,  or  have 
rather  inconsequential  arguments  about  the  last  “govern¬ 
ment”  measure  or  the  last  “  opposition”  speech ;  or  they  grow 
,  musical,  and  sing  their  national  airs  regardless  of  time  in 
more  senses  than  one,  as  their  ever-active  brains  become 
excited;  but  the  mere  animal  enjoyment  of  imbibing  so  much 
liquor  in  comfortable  ease  of  body  and  vacancy  of  mind  makes 
up  no  part  of  bis  temptation  to  excess. 

Next  to  this  notion  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  Irish 
for  pleasure  or  amusement,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
words  by  the  vulgar,  is  the  idea  of  their  unbridled  pro¬ 
pensity  to  funousness  of  temper,  and  their  general  disregard 
for  human  life.  This  idea  does  not  proceed  altogether  from 
the  misrepresentations  of  writers,  but  has  been  partly  pro¬ 


duced  by  mistakes  concerning  those  feelings  which  lead  to 
agrarian  outrages,  as  they  are  called.  So  far  from  being  habi-  ^ 
tually  ill-tempered,  addicted  to  brute  passion,  and  consequent 
brute  violence,  Paddy  is  ordinarily  one  of  the  best-tempered 
fellows  in  the  world,  neither  irritable,  morose,  nor  surly. 
An  Irishman  of  the  lower  class  submits  to  rough  words  and 
harsh  usage  from  his  superiors  or  employers  with  a  patience 
which  an  Englishman  would  call,  and  very  justly,  perhaps, 
servility,  and  bears  with  the  quizzing  or  the  contradiction  of 
his  companions  with  equal  good-humour.  He  is  not  ready  to 
settle  every  difference,  or  resent  every  opposition,  or  revenge 
every  sarcasm  by  a  blow  of  his  fist ;  and  when  he  does  flourish 
bis  shillelah,  it  is  entirely  on  other  grounds  of  quarrel.  As 
his  good  temper  depends  little  on  external  circumstances  for 
its  production,  so  it  is  not  easily  dissipated  by  the  want  of 
those  circumstances ;  and  domestic  discomforts  or  annoyances 
which  can  transform  an  industrious,  well-principled,  well- 
conducted  Englishman  into  a  brutal  tyrant,  do  not  ruffle  an 
Irishman  in  the  smallest  degree.  Domestic  quarrels,  result¬ 
ing  in  domestic  violence,  no  doubt  take  place  in  Ireland,  but 
they  are  confined  almost  exclusively  to  households  utterly  ill- 
conducted  and  disreputable.  John  Bull  of  the  working  class, 
with  the  finest  possible  principle  of  honest  independence, 
straining  every  nerve  to  keep  his  family  well  clothed  and  fed, 
and  to  raise  them  in  social  position,  knocks  down  his  wife  and 
kicks  his  children  if  his  supper  be  ten  minutes  late ;  Paddy, 
who  takes  little  pains  to  provide  household  comforts  for 
“  herself  ”  or  “  the  childher,”  and  who  is  little  ashamed  that 
they  should  beg  for,  or  go  without,  the  clothes  ho  will  not 
save  money  to  buy,  sits  down  patiently  to  wait  for  the  boiling 
of  the  potatoes  or  the  stirabout,  or  the  “  dhrawing  of  the  tay," 
without  an  angry  word.  In  public  it  is  just  the  same.  The 
best-tempered  crowd  in  the  world,  provided  it  be  not  collected 
for  any  national  or  party  purpose,  is  an  Irish  crowd.  Ho  is 
rather  a  bold  man,  and  certainly  she  would  bo  a  bold  woman, 
who,  well  dressed  and  of  superior  rank,  would  venture  alone 
into  a  concourse  of  “  roughs”  assembled  in  England  to  witness 
any  public  spectacle.  Unprovoked  rudeness,  assaults  on  the 
inoffensive,  particularly  the  helpless,  ebullitions  of  bad  temper 
and  feeling  in  word  and  act,  are  the  features  of  such  gatherings 
in  England.  Cheerfulness  under  discomfort ;  politeness,  not 
polished  but  sincere ;  reciprocal  forbearance  and  self-sacrifice, 
and  a  general  war  of  wit,  characteriso  them  in  Ireland.  It  has 
been  often  amusing  to  me  to  witness  the  amazement  with  which 
English  people  have  beheld  the  arrangements,  or  rather  no 
arrangements,  which  are  considered  sufficient  for  preserving 
the  peace  on  the  occasion  of  any  public  spectacle  in  Ireland ; 
that  is,  as  I  have  said,  provided  it  be  not  calcnlated  to  excite 
the  political  or  religions  prejudices  of  the  people.  The  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  police,  knowing  by  experience  that  their  most 
arduous  duty  will  bo  gallantly  protecting  the  finery  of  pretty 
servant  maids,  and  their  most  serious  provocation  the  jokes 
freely  cut  at  their  expense;  the  complacency  with  which 
officials  take  the  encroachments  of  the  mob,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  disorganisation  of  their  plans  and  proceedings,  and  dis¬ 
composure  of  their  dignity;  the  easy  security  with  which 
people  of  the  better  classes  mix  in  the  crowd,  and  converse 
familiarly,  inapprehensive  of  an  insolent  word,  still  more  of  a 
profane  or  improper  one ;  and  the  astonishment  of  a  person 
who,  with  preconceived  notions  so  much  to  the  contrary,  sees 
all  this  for  the  first  time,  are  highly  diverting.  And  if  that 
person  has  ever  had  a  previous  opportunity  of  beholding  a 
similar  concourse  brought  together  for  a  party  demonstration, 
or  on  an  occasion  of  political  or  religions  excitement,  he  can 
with  difficulty  believe  that  both  crowds  were  composed  of 
people  belonging  to  the  same  nation,  and  might  have  been 
composed  of  the  same  individuals. 

The  truth  is,  an  Irishman  very  seldom  fights  on  any 
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p  ersonal  cause  of  quarrel.  Furious  and  nngoyemable  as  he 
is  when  excited,  there  are  only  some  things  which  excite  him 
at  all;  and  so  little  has  mere  personal  injury  or  indignity  to 
do  with  his  anger,  that  when  there  has  been  a  row  it  is  only 
in  one  case  perhaps  out  of  a  hundred  that  either  party  will 
resort  to  procuring  legal  redress  or  compensation.  An  Irish¬ 
man  becomes  a  savage  because  of  some  real  or  fancied  insult 
offered  to  his  religion,  his  country,  or  his  political  principles ; 
or  in  vindication  of  an  individual  who  embodies  the  object  of 
his  respect  or  adherence — as  his  priest,  or  the  leader  of  his 
political  party;  or  in  defiance  of  a  person  who  represents  the 
object  of  his  enmity  or  his  aversion — as  a  political  opponent, 
or  an  abusive  controversialist  of  an  opposite  faith ;  and  then, 
I  regret  to  admit,  he  evinces  little  of  that  love  of  fair  play 
which  is  an  Englishman’s  pride,  and  acts  but  little  in  the 
spirit  of  it.  His  private  quarrels  are  almost  all  for  some 
cause  which  would  be  incomprehensible  to  any  one  else.  Most 
generally  it  is  an  actual  or  supposed  wrong ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why,  though  actions  for  personal  injury  are  rare 
among  them,  no  people  are  more  addicted  to  “  going  to  law" 
on  property  questions  than  the  Irish.  An  Irish  peasant  will 
perjure  himself  to  screen  from  punishment  the  man  who  has 
broken  his  head;  but  he  will  spend  bis  last  shilling  and 
reduce  his  family  to  beggary,  or  break  half-a-dozen  heads, 
and  reduce  himself  to  a  criminal,  to  obtain  or  dispute  the 
possession  of  a  dilapidated  pigsty.  An  Irishman  loves  a  law¬ 
suit.  Whether  it  be  his  own  or  anyone  else’s,  he  positively 
enjoys  it.  To  talk  over  or  argue  on  the  points  of  a  case  affords 
him  a  recreation,  and  the  man  be  most  respects,  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  next  to  bis  priest,  is  an  attorney.  This  peculiarity  pre¬ 
vails  among  those  above  the  lower  classes.  “  Dandie  Dinmont" 
said  “  a  man  was  better  thought  of  in  his  own  place  after  he 
had  been  afore  the  fifteen and  the  time  has  not  long  passed 
when  an  Irish  country  gentleman  almost  considered  his  dignity 
compromised  when  be  had  not  a  “  suit"  or  two  “  going  on” 
in  the  higher  courts,  with  a  little  “case,"  by  way  of  interlude, 
to  “  come  on  at  next  assizes."  The  right  t<\  a  square  foot  of 
ground,  a  roofless  mud  cabin,  or  half-a-dozen  furze  bushes  on 
the  remains  of  a  broken  ditch ;  the  right  to  wear  a  particular 
colour,  or  walk  in  procession  on  a  particular  day,  or  display 
a  particular  device — all  these  will  arouse  an  Irishman’s 
ferocity,  though,  remembering  the  penal  laws,  we  must 
admit  that  he  has  been  patient  and  long-suffering  under 
injustice  and  hardship  greater  than  the  deprivation  of  rights 
far  beyond  these.  Among  private  causes  of  quarrel,  one  of 
the  most  fertile  formerly  was  the  “right”  of  a  wife  to  be 
buried  with  her  husband  or  with  her  own  “people.”  A 
woman,  in  such  a  case,  bad  her  dying  moments  disturbed  by 
the  efforts  of  her  husband  to  extort  the  expression  of  a  wish 
to  be  taken  to  his  burying-ground  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
claim ;  and  the  exertions  of  her  own  relatives  for  a  similar 
purpose.  Then  came  the  funeral,  and  the  deceased  wife’s 
friends  arrived  prepared  to  do  battle  for  their  right,  while 
the  husband's  faction  armed  themselves  to  defend  his.  At 
first  the  question  would  he  discussed  peaceably  (apparently), 
two  or  three  persons  undertaking,  impromptu,  to  be  counsel¬ 
lors  and  arbitrators ;  then  words  grew  hotter  and  the 
disputants  more  obstinate,  till  by  aid  of  a  great  deal  of 
talk  and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  whiskey,  besides  the 
reproachful  lamentations  of  the  women  on  either  side  when 
they  perceived  any  symptoms  of  their  own  party  giving  in, 
up  went  the  blackthorn  cudgels,  and  a  general  fight  ensued, 
not  very  uncommonly  resulting  in  one  or  two  subsequent 
“  berryins.” 

It  is  from  this  feeling  of  “right,”  combined  with  some  remains 
of  the  “  feudal  idea,”  that  the  peasantry  in  Ireland  become 
guilty  of  assassination  and  other  “agrarian”  crimes.  A 
tenant  considers  himself  wronged  in  being  obliged  to  quit 


his  farm,  although,  besides  being  deeply  in  arrears,  the  very 
effort  to  cultivate  it  is  making  him  a  pauper.  But  he  does 
not  consider  that  his  right  is  comprised  alone  in  his  cabin  and 
his  few  acres  of  land.  No,  there  is  also  his  right  to  belong  to 
the  estate  to  which  his  father  and  grandfather  belonged  before 
him ;  to  be,  like  the  North  American  Indian,  one  of  the  tribe, 
or  sept,  or  clan  occupying  a  certain  territory ;  to  bo  the 
feudal  retainer  of  a  certain  chief ;  and,  with  all  these 
barbarous  notions  of  “right,”  when  his  vengeance  is  aroused 
by  the  prospect  of  being  wronged  out  of  them,  he  acts  like 
the  creature  of  a  “  barbarous”  age.  Yot  the  Irish  agricultural 
population  have  not  more  love  for  their  native  country  than  the 
English.  Rather  less,  indeed,  I  believe ;  for  any  Irishman  will 
emigrate  of  bis  own  free  will,  on  very  small  inducement.  It  is 
the  fear  of  being  compelled  to  give  up  what  he  believes  to  be  his 
just  claims  that  transforms  him  into  a  fiend.  As  to  a  “general 
disregard  of  human  life,”  I  have  only  to  say  that  with  the 
peculiar  religious  faith  of  the  Irish  such  a  feeling  would  bo 
impossible.  Carelessness  of  dying  and  carelessness  of  inflicting 
death  exist  only  in  those  whose  belief  in  a  future  state  is  not 
very  strong,  or  whose  belief  in  predestination  is.  An  infidel 
or  a  Mohammedan  may  regard  death  without  any  emotion ; 
an  Irish  Catholic  cannot.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  how  very  rare  is  murder  in  Ireland, 
except  for  the  purpose  of  revenge  or  in  the  beat  of  passion, 
and  how  almost  unknown  suicide.  The  man  who  would 
shoot  his  landlord  from  behind  a  hedge  will  not  cut  a  man’s 
throat  or  knock  out  his  brains  for  the  sake  of  taking  his 
watch  or  money ;  not  that  as  a  rule  the  Irish  are  more  honest 
than  other  people,  but  that  the  gain  is  not  a  sufficient  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  crime.  And  although  there  is  no  country  where  the 
loss  of  virtue  exposes  a  woman  to  more  humiliation  and  misery 
than  in  Ireland,  child  murder  is  far  less  common  than  in 
places  where  immorality  involves  little  disgrace,  while  in  the 
cases  that  do  occur  it  is  always  done  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
shame,  never  in  order  to  be  rid  of  the  burden  of  maintenance. 
As  to  suicide,  which  so  commonly  follows  murder  in  other 
countries,  making  a  double  testimony  to  the  absence  of  general 
respect  for  life,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  almost  unknown  among 
sane  people  in  Ireland;  indeed,  it  is  very  uncommon  even 
among  the  insane.  The  circumstance  of  a  suicide  in  a  family 
among  the  Irish  peasantry  would  be  looked  upon  as  almost 
the  deepest  domestic  disgrace  that  could  befall  them. 


A  Slight  Miscndkkstakdiso. — Frederick  the  Great  used  to 
ask  every  new  soldier  in  his  gpuirds  three  questions,  viz. : 
“  How  old  are  you  ?  How  long  have  you  been  in  my  service  ? 
Are  you  satisfied  with  your  pay  and  treatment  7'  A  smart 
young  fellow,  bom  in  France,  who  had  served  in  bis  own 
country,  desired  to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  service,  and  his 
martial  bearing  caused  him  to  be  immediately  accepted. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  German  language,  his  captain  told  him 
that  the  king  would  question  him  in  that  tongue  the  first 
time  he  saw  him,  and  cautioned  him  to  learn  by  heart  the 
three  answers  that  he  was  to  make.  He  did  so,  and  as  soon 
as  he  appeared  in  the  ranks,  Frederick  came  up  to  him  to 
interrogate  him  ;  I>nt,  changing  the  usual  order  of  his  ques¬ 
tions,  asked  him  the  second  first,  “  How  long  have  you  been 
in  my  service  ?”  “  Twenty-one  years,”  answered  the  soldier. 

The  king,  strack  with  his  youth,  asked,  “  How  old  are  yon  ?” 
“  One  year,  an’t  pleasure  your  majesty.”  “  You  or  I  must 
certainly  be  bereft  of  our  senses,”  exclaimed  the  monarch. 
The  soldier,  who  took  this  for  the  third  question,  replied, 
“  Both,  an’t  please  your  majesty.”  “  This  is  the  first  time  1 
was  ever  treated  as  a  madman  at  the  head  of  my  army,” 
rejoined  Frederick.  The  soldier,  who  had  exhausted  his 
stock  of  German,  kept  silent,  and  when  the  king  questioned 
him  again,  to  penetrate  into  this  mystery,  the  soldier  told  him 
in  French  that  he  did  not  understand  a  word  of  German ;  at 
which  the  king  laughed  heartily,  advised  him  to  learn  that 
language,  and  exhorted  him  to  perform  well  his  duty. 
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“BOZ”  IN’  PAEIS. 

STILL  sitting  at  the  feet  of  our  French  critic,  who  has  taken 
up  a  volume  by  “Boz,”  we  hear  him  discoursing  on 
Mr.  Dickens,  and  repeat  a  little  of  what  we  hear. 

If  Dickens  were  dead,  M.  Taine  naively  observes, 
his  biography  might  be  very  readily  given.  As  soon  as  a 
great  man  is  carried  to  the  grave,  Lis  friends  and  enemies 
both  set  to  work ;  his  schoolfellows  and  college  chums 
furnish  the  newspapers  and  magazines  with  sketches 
and  anecdotes  of  his  early  life ;  others  are  ready  to  repeat 
word  for  word  conversations  they  had  with  him  five-and- 
twenty  years  before.  Men  of  facts  catalogue  all  the  appoint¬ 
ments  he  ever  held— chronicle  every  step  of  the  ladder  he 
has  ascended,  and  estimate  the  sum  he  has  realised  per 
annum.  Relatives  and  close  friends  publish  pleasing  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  domestic  life,  his  kindly  sympathies,  and  homely 
virtues.  If  there  be  no  literary  genius  in  the  family,  an 
Oxford  graduate  is  chosen,  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious 
scholar,  who  treats  the  deceased  as  a  Greek  author,  overlays 
him  with  an  iniimte  quantity  of  documents,  surcharged  with 
an  infinite  number  of  commentaries,  crowning  the  whole  with 
an  infinitely  long  dissertation,  so  that  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  the  great  man,  his  astute  bic^apher — with  white 
cravat  and  solemn  countenance— offers  to  the  bereaved  family 
three  volumes  quarto  of  eight  hundred  pages  each,  written  in 
a  style  that  would  send  to  sleep  even  a  Gorman  professor.  Of 
course  the  family  are  infinitely  obliged ;  they  recall  the  tears 
they  had  forgotten,  and  send  the  work  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  There  it  is  handed  over  to  a  smart  young  critic,  who 
consults  the  index,  dips  into  the  book,  dashes  off  a  rapid, 
sketch  of  the  good  man  which  everybody  reads,  and  which 
^■Domes  the  text  for  future  biographers.  Unhappily  for 
M.  Taine,  Dickens  is  still  alive — may  bis  shadow  never  be 
less! — and  therefore  the  critic  excuses  himself  from  biogra¬ 
phical  detail.  The  facts  of  Mr.  Dickens's  life  are  known  to 
most  people,  and  so  we  do  not  very  deeply  regret  that  M.  Taine 
has  refrained  from  relating  them. 

Dickens,  says  M.  Taine,  is  a  painter,  and  an  English 
painter.  No  mind,  he  believes,  has  ever  figured  with  more 
exact  detail  or  greater  energy  all  the  parts  and  colours  of  a 
landscape.  Look  at  his  description  of  a  storm — the  images 
seem  photographed  on  the  page : — 

“L'ocil,  aussi  rapido  qu’eux,  apercevait  dans  chacune  do 
leurs  flammes  une  multitude  d'objets  qu’en  cinquante  fois 
autant  de  temps  il  n’eflt  point  vus  au  grand  jour :  des  cloches 
dans  leur  clochers  avec  la  corde  et  la  roue  qui  les  faisaient 
mouvoir;  des  nids  d^labrds  d’oiseaux  dans  les  recoins  ct  dans 
les  eomiches ;  des  figures  pleines  d’effroi  sous  la  bache  des 
voitnres  qui  passaient,  emport^es  par  leur  attelage  effarouch^ 
avec  nn  fracas  que  convrait  le  tennerre ;  des  herses  et  des 
charmes  abandonn^es  dans  les  champs ;  des  lieues  et  puis  en¬ 
core  des  lieues  de  pays  coup£  de  haies,  avec  labordure  lointaine 
d'arbres  aussi  visible  que  I'^pouvantail  perch^  dans  le  champ 
de  feves  k  trois  pas  d'enx ;  une  minute  de  clart^  limpide, 
ardente,  tremblotante,  qui  montrait  tout;  puis  une  teinte 
*  rouge  dans  la  lumi^re  jaune,  puis  du  bleu,  puis  un  ^lat  si 
intense,  qu’on  ne  voyait  plus  que  do  la  lumic-re ;  puis  la  plus 
epaisse  et  la  jdus  profonde  obscurity.” 

“  The  eye,  partaking  of  the  quickness  of  the  flashing  light, 
saw  in  its  every  gleam  a  multitude  of  objects  which  it  could 
not  see  at  steady  noon  in  fifty  times  that  period.  Bells  in 
steeples,  with  the  rope  and  wheel  that  move  them ;  ragged 
nests  of  birds  in  cornices  and  nooks ;  faces  full  of  consterna¬ 
tion  in  the  tilted  waggons  that  came  tearing  past,  their 
frightened  teams  ringing  out  a  warning  which  the  thunder 
drowned ;  harrows  and  ploughs  left  out  in  fields ;  miles  upon 


miles  of  hedge-divided  country,  with  the  distant  fringe  of 
trees  as  obvious  as  the  scarecrow  in  the  bean- field  close  at 
hand :  in  a  trembling,  vivid,  flickering  instant  everything  was 
clear  and  plain ;  then  came  a  flush  of  red  into  the  yellow 
light ;  a  change  to  blue;  a  brightness  so  intense  that  there  was 
nothing  else  but  light ;  and  then  the  deepest  and  profoundest 
darkness.” 

An  imagination  so  lucid  and  powerful  animates,  without  an 
effort,  all  inanimate  things.  They  are  endowed  with  instincts 
and  passions ;  the  stones  have  a  voice,  white  walls  are  haunt¬ 
ing  phantoms,  black  pits  are  hideous  and  mysterious  in  their 
darkness ;  all  nature  is  agitated — ^legions  of  strange  beings 
flit  over  the  face  of  the  country — hut  there  is  no  disorder, 
nothing  vague  or  indistinct — nothing,  in  fact,  unnatural ; 
there  is  an  air  of  consistency  and  truth  even  in  the  wildest 
vagary.  The  only  French  author  M.  Taine  compares  to 
Mr.  Dickens  in  this  respect  is  Victor  Hugo  in  certain  pages 
of  *Vo<rp  Dame.  The  source  of  this  descriptive  power — as  of 
all  the  other  powers  of  Dickons — is,  he  says,  intensity  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  He  never,  after  tho  stylo  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  furnishes 
his  readers  with  a  geographical  map  of  tho  topography  of  his 
story.  He  does  not  describe,  like  Lord  Byron,  for  the  mere 
love  of  the  natural  magnificence  of  grand  scenery.  Struck 
with  some  ordinary  sight,  he  portrays  it  as  no  other  man  can 
do — reproduces  tho  phenomena  in  all  their  aspects,  and  leaves 
the  indelible  stamp  of  bis  own  genius  upon  it  There  is,  for 
instance,  the  description  of  the  yellow  autumn  leaves  chased 
by  tho  wind  in  tho  opening  pages  of  Martin  Ckuzzkwit : — 

“  Xot  content  with  driving  them  abroad,  it  charged  small 
parties  of  them  and  hunted  them  into  the  wheelwright’s 
sawpit  and  below  the  planks  and  timbers  in  the  yard,  and, 
scattering  the  sawdust  in  the  air,  it  looked  for  them  under¬ 
neath  ;  and  when  it  did  meet  with  any,  whew !  how  it  drove 
them  on  and  followed  at  their  heels !” 

As  another  remarkable  passage,  M.  Taine  instances  the 
wind  at  midnight  singing  in  a  church,  as  recounted  in  the 
Chimes ; —  • 

“Qnand  il  a  rodd  dans  les  ailos,  lorsqu'il  s'est  glissd  autonr 
des  piliers,  et  qu'il  a  essay^  le  grand  orgue  sonorc,  il  s'envole, 
va  chequer  le  plafond  et  tente  d'arracher  les  poutres,  puis  il 
s'abat  ddsesp^r^  snr  le  parvis  et  s'engouffre  cn  murmurant 
sous  les  vofites.  Parfois  il  revient  furtivement  et  se  tratne 
en  rampant  le  long  des  murs.  II  somble  lire  on  chuchotant 
les  ^pitaphes  des  morts.  Sur  quelques  unes,  il  passe  avec  nn 
bruit  strident  comme  nn  ^lat  de  lire ;  sur  d’autros,  il  cris  et 
g^mit  comme  s’il  plenrait.” 

“  And  not  content  with  stalking  through  the  aisles,  and 
gliding  round  and  round  the  pillars,  and  tempting  the  deep 
organ,  soars  up  to  the  roof,  and  strives  to  rend  the  rafters : 
then  flings  itself  despairingly  upon  the  stones  below,  and 
passes  muttering  into  the  vaults.  Anon  it  comes  up  stealthily 
and  creeps  along  the  walls,  seeming  to  read,  in  whispers,  the 
inscriptions  sacred  to  the  dead.  At  some  of  these  it  breaks 
out  shrilly  as  with  laughter ;  and  at  others  moans  and  cries 
as  if  it  were  lamenting.” 

M.  Taine  sees  in  this  description  the  sombre  fancy  of  tho 
Northerner;  he  hears  a  passionate  outburst  of  Protestant  and 
revolutionary  religion  in  the  wind  chanting  within  the  altar  of 
“  Wrong  and  Murder  done  and  False  Gods  worshipped ;”  but 
the  key  is  changed  instantly,  and  we  are  borne  away — a 
giddy  flight — up  to  the  boll-tower,  where  the  “  iron  rails  are 
ragged  with  rust,  and  sheets  of  load  and  copper,  shrivelled  by 
tho  changing  weather,  crackle  and  heave  l)oneath  the  unaccus¬ 
tomed  tread,  and  birds  stuff  shabby  nests  into  comers  of  old 
oaken  joists  and  beams ;  and  dust-grown,  old,  and  grey,  and 
speckled  spiders,  indolent  and  fat  with  long  security,  swing 
idly  to  and  fro  in  the  vibration  of  tho  b.-lls,  and  never  loose 
their  hold  upon  their  thread-spun  castles  in  the  air,  or  climb 
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ap,  aailor-like,  in  quick  alarm,  or  drop  upon  the  ground  and 
ply  a  score  of  nimble  legs  to  save  a  life !”  Suspended  between 
the  flying  clouds  which  cast  their  shadow  on  the  city  below, 
and  the  city  itself,  indistinctly  seen  through  the  mist,  the 
metallic  voices  of  the  bells  ring  out  a  romance  to  the  poor 
ticket-porter  who  waits  for  a  job ;  it  is  a  romance  of  homely 
joys  and  sorrows,  of  the  struggles,  and  privations,  and  heroic 
endurance  of  the  poor. 

Dickens’s  vivid  imagination  makes  him  despotic  over 
Nature.  If  his  characters  are  happy,  stones,  flowers,  clouds 
share  in  their  happiness.  Thus,  when  Ruth  Pinch  passes 
through  Fountain-court,  Temple,  the  Temple  fountain  “  might 
have  leaped  up  twenty  feet  to  greet  the  spring  of  hopeful 
maidenhood  .  .  .  the  chirping  sparrows  might  have  held 
their  peace  to  listen  to  imaginary  skylarks  ...  old 
love-letters  shut  up  in  iron  boxes  in  the  neighbouring  offices, 
and  made  of  no  account  among  the  heaps  of  family  papers 
into  which  they  had  strayed,  might  have  stirred  and  fluttered 
with  a  woman's  recollection  of  their  ancient  tenderness  as  she 
went  lightly  by.”  “Mainte  chose  qui  n’arriva  point,  qui 
n’arrivera  jamais,  aurait  pu  arriver  pour  I'amour  do  Ruth.” 
This,  says  the  critic,  is  overstrained ;  it  is  not  true.  French 
taste,  always  within  bounds,  revolts  against  these  affectations, 
protests  against  these  unnatural  pranks.  But  with  Dickens 
it  is  not  affectation  —it  is  natural ;  he  has  not  sought  the  ideas 
— ^they  have  presented  themselves  to  him.  His  vivid  imagi¬ 
nation  sees  all  that  ho  describes ;  he  but  reproduces  himself 
without  effort  or  violence.  When  in  his  story  of  Dnmbey  and 
Son  ho  pictures  the  interior  of  the  philosophical  instrument- 
maker's,  barometers,  compasses,  chronometers,  telescopes,  and 
the  rest  are  all  to  him  something  more  than  so  much  scientific 
apparatus — he  sees  them  all  at  sea. 

The  difference  between  a  madman  and  a  genius  is  not  very 
great.  The  same  faculty  which  carries  to  glory  may  end  in  a 
cell  The  dreamy  imagination  which  evokes  the  phantoms 
of  the  lunatic  creates  the  dramatis  persons  of  the  artist.  The 
imagination  of  Dickens  closely  apjiroaches  monomania.  Ho 
sees  so  distinctly  all  that  his  fancy  creates  that  they  are 
true  to  him,  and,  described  by  him,  are  true  to  his 
readers.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  David 
Copperfield:  the  old  house,  the  parlour,  the  kitchen, 
Poggotty’s  boat,  are  pictures  inimitable  in  energy  and 
precision.  Dickens  has  all  the  passion  and  patience  of 
English  artists:  ho  counts  on  the  value  of  detail;  elaborates 
the  colours  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree ;  the  variegated  tints 
on  an  ivied  wall ;  the  weather  stains  on  a  garden-gate ;  the  ill- 
cnt  letters  of  idle  schoolboys.  Nothing  escapes  his  all-seeing 
eye,  and  nothing  defeats  the  magic  of  his  pen.  His  transitions 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  grotesque  humour  to  grandeur  of 
vision,  are  no  less  striking.  This  eccentricity  sometimes 
approaches  diseased  fancy  rather  than  healthy  imagination. 

In  his  pictures  of  mental  hallucinatioii  Dickens  is  admirable. 
He  enters  fully  into  those  of  his  personages,  and  sets  forth 
their  mania  with  terrible  distinctness.  In  his  character  of 
an  Englishman  and  a  moralist  he  produces  several  instances 
of  remorse,  dealing  with  the  evil-doer  as  a  sort  of  hybrid 
animal,  half  preacher  half  policeman.  There  is  Jonas 
Ohnzzlewit,  after  the  murder  in  the  wood,  stricken  down  in 
mind  and  heart  by  the  memory  of  his  crime  as  by  a  subtle 
poison  !  All  the  phases  of  this  man's  monomania  are  given 
with  frightful  reality.  In  fact,  M.  Taine  i»evidently  of  opinion 
that  in  all  he  does  Mr.  Dickons  is  too  real.  There  is  nothing 
exalted  in  his  characters,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
reality.  There  is  truth  and  nature  in  Ruth  Pinch 
making  the  beefsteak  pudding ;  it  is  “  a  scene,  dramatic 
and  lyric,”  complete  as  a  Greek  tragedy,  comparable  to 
the  florist  Genevieve  of  Georges  Sand,  only  Genovifeve 
was  constructing  an  opening  rose  and  Ruth  was  making  a 


pudding!  At  full  length  the  critic  gives  us  the  exquisite 
description  of  Tom  Pinch’s  ride  to  London  : — “  Yohe  behind 
there,  atop  that  bugle  for  a  moment !  come  creeping  over  to 
the  front  along  the  coach-roof,  gfuard,  and  make  one  at  the 
basket !  Not  that  we  slacken  in  our  pace  the  while — not  we ; 
we  rather  put  the  bits  of  blood  upon  their  mettle,  for  the 
greater  glory  of  the  snack.  Ah !  it  is  long  since  this  bottle 
of  old  wine  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  mellow  breath 
of  night,  you  may  depend,  and  rare  good  stuff  it  is  to  wet  a 
bugler’s  whistle  with.  Only  try  it.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  turning 
up  your  finger.  Bill ;  another  pull  t  Now  take  your  breath 
and  try  your  bugle,  Bill.  There's  music !  There’s  a  tone ! 

‘  Over  the  hills  and  far  away,’  indeed !  Yoh !  the  skittish 
mare  is  all  alive  to-night.  Yoh  !  Yoh !”  M.  Taine  takes  in 
the  whole  of  the  distance  from  the  time  that  we  emerge  from 
the  gathering  shades,  change  horses  at  the  Bald-faced  Stag, 
try  a  race  against  the  moon,  through  the  airy,  gauze-like  mist 
upon  the  hollow,  till,  past  market-gardens  and  rows  of  houses, 
villas,  crescents,  terraces,  and  squares,  we  trundle  into 
London.  “  Yoh  !”  he  renders  sometimes  “  Hoik  ho  I”  some¬ 
times  ”  Hurrho !”  and  throws  a  gratuitous  '*  Ma  foi”  in,  which 
does  not  sound  a  bit  like  stage-coach  travelling  in  England. 
After  all,  he  is  ill  satisfied  with  the  prodigality  of  the  picture. 
“All  this,”  he  says,  “to  tell  us  that  Tom  Pinch  arrived  in 
London  1” 

Dickens,  according  to  M.  Taine,  is  a  thoroughly  emotional 
writer.  He  is  always  passionate;  is  never  content  with  a 
natural  style  of  expression  ;  never  rests  in  simple  recital ; 
never  writes  satires  or  elegies.  With  the  warm  senrtbllities 
of  a  woman,  he  laughs  one  moment  and  cries  the  next  And 
this  is  half  his  glory.  The  mass  of  mankind  demand  that 
which  is  stirring — they  want  excitement ;  it  is  a  species  of 
intoxication,  and  however  distasteful  to  a  delicately-constituted 
mind,  is  acceptable  to  the  public  at  large.  He  selects  those 
subjects  which  are  the  best  calculated  to  excite  emotion — the 
sympathy  or  the  pity  of  the  reader — poor  Smike  in  his  love 
for  Kate  Nickleby — Stephen  Blackpool,  dishonoured  by  his 
wife,  hunted  out  by  her  companions,  accused  of  theft,  lying 
bruised  and  dying  in  an  old  shaft,  and  thinking  of  his  love — 
Rachel  These  things  touch  the  heart  and  make  the  tears 
flow.  But  he  who  can  open  the  fountain  of  tears  can  bid  us 
laugh  at  his  will.  Smiles  are  near  neighbours  to  tears. 
Dickens  wields  with  no  feeble  hand  the  scourge  of  ridicule. 
His  sarcasm  is  full  of  power.  The  Americans  came  in  for  a 
large  share  of  his  irony — their  hireling  newspapers,  their 
tipsy  editors,  their  charlatan  speculators,  their  female  authors, 
their  grossness,  familiarity,  insolence,  and  brutality;  un¬ 
sparing  in  his  denunciations  of  American  society,  ho  is  no 
less  severe  on  what  is  disparaging  to  society  in  his  own  land. 
There  is  Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  whose  first  word  was  Gain,  and 
the  second,  when  he  arrived  at  two  syllables  was  Money. 
Dickens  is  a  sort  of  literary  Hogarth,  only  there  is  a  closer 
approach  to  caricature.  Pecksniff  is  so  grotesque  as  to  be 
extravagant;  there  is  all  the  difference  between  the  Joseph 
Surface  of  Sheridan  and  the  Seth  Pecksniff  of  Dickens  that 
there  is  between  a  vignette  portrait  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  a  woodcnt  from  J^tneh.  Dickens  makes  his  hypocrites 
so  deformed  as  to  be  monsters,  not  men ;  there  is  something 
very  amusing,  but  at  the  same  time  very  unnatural  in 
Mr.  Mould  the  undertaker’s  opinion  on  what  money  can  do : — 
“  It  can  give  him  four  horses  to  each  vehicle ;  it  can  give  hhn 
velvet  trappings ;  it  can  give  him  drivers  in  cloth  cloaks  and 
top-boots ;  it  can  give  him  the  plumage  of  the  ostrich  dyed 
black ;  it  can  give  him  any  number  of  walking  attendants, 
dressed  in  the  first  style  of  funeral  fashion,  and  carrying 
bdtons  tipped  with  brass.”  M.  Taine  is  very  emphatic  in  his 
declaration  that  Dickens  does  not  write  like  Georges  Sand  or 
Balzac ;  and  we  very  willingly  admit  ik  Planting  his  talent 
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in  English  soil,  according  to  onr  critic,  the  literarj  taste  of  his 
country  directs  his  efforts  and  appreciates  his  fruits.  Public 
opinion  is  his  private  opinion.  He  does  not  submit  to  exter¬ 
nal  constraint,  bat  is  himself  fully  persuaded  that  he  and 
the  public  are  right — the  wishes  of  the  public  accord  with  his 
natural  inclination.  He  writes  romances  which  may  be  read 
by  anybody ;  there  is  throughout  a  moral  tone  and  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  religion.  Love,  the  most  powerful  passion  of  the 
heart,  is  carefully  kept  in  proper  bounds ;  it  is  love  that  travels 
the  high  road  to  the  parish  church ;  there  is  nothing  deeply 
passionate  in  it — nothing  to  set  the  brain  and  heart  on  fire — 
two  worthy  young  men  fall  in  love  with  two  amiable  young 
women,  and  there  are  a  couple  of  well-conducted  weddings  ; 
that  is  one  story.  Two  excellent  young  men  are  deeply 
attached  to  two  virtuous  maidens,  and  marry  them ;  that  is 
another  story.  One  thoroughly  deserving  young  man  wooes, 
and  wins,  and  weds  a  thoroaghly  deserving  young  woman ; 
that  is  a  third  story.  There  is  no  difference  between  them  ; 
they  all  follow  suit — they  court  and  marry,  totally  irrespective 
of  money  and  family  connections,  as  disinterestedly  as  they 
do  at  the  Comic  Opera !  And  then  all  the  poor  people  are 
virtuous,  and  the  episodes  of  scanty  dinners  cheerfully  eaten, 
and  parents  and  children  rivalling  each  other  in  self-denial, 
are  repeatedly  introduced.  If  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
seduction,  we  hear  less  of  the  prog^ress  of  the  passion  than  of 
the  misery,  despair,  and  remorse  which  it  brings  with  it;  if 
an  exasperated  and  sorely-tempted  wife  is  likely  to  fall,  she  is 
sure  to  be  rescued  before  the  commission  of  any  rash  act ;  if 
a  woman — as  in  Domhty  and  Son — actually  seems  to  commit 
herself  into  the  hands  of  a  villain,  she  does  so  only  to  avenge 
herself,  and  preserves  her  honour  at  the  point  of  the  knife ! 
There  is  nothing  of  undisciplined  passion — ’tis  as  good 
children  playing  at  nuirried  life.  The  observation  and  genius 
of  the  author  are  exercised  in  the  description  of  domestic  bliss 
— the  chimney  comer,  with  merry  innocent  children  clinging 
round  their  mother's  knees;  the  good  husband  watching 
beside  his  sleeping  wife ;  and  speaking  of  wives — nearly  all 
of  them  everything  that  could  be  desired — ^the  author  gives 
us  portraits  grave  and  gay — the  child-wife,  Dora,  all  about 
her  little  rebellions,  her  infantine  charms,  her  musical 
laughter  like  the  song  of  birds ;  and  then  Agnes,  so  calm,  so 
patient,  so  sensible,  so  pure,  so  much  to  be  respected  as  a 
model  spouse. 

M.  Taine,  in  unequivocal  terms,  insists  that  Mr.  Dickons, 
with  all  his  g^reat  powers,  never  thoroughly  elaborates  a  single 
character,  never  develops  the  pn^pessive  workings  of  the 
human  heart.  He  seizes  upon  some  individual  characteristic, 
and  goes  on  repeating  it  from  first  to  last  The  face  always 
bears  the  same  expression,  and  the  expression  is  nearly 
always  a  grimace.  Miss  Mercy — “merry” — laughs  at  every 
word;  Mark  Tapley  introduces  his  “jolly”  into  every  scene; 
Mrs.  Giamp  is  for  ever  referring  to  Mrs.  Harris;  Dr.  Chillip 
is  always  timid;  Micawber,  through  three  volumes,  utters 
the  same  phrases,  and  passes,  with  unaccountable  celerity, 
from  joy  to  sorrow  five  or  six  hundred  times.  Each  of  his 
characters  has  one  special  vice,  or  one  particular  virtue,  one 
overwhelming  absurdity,  or  one  absorbing  pas-sion— black  is 
always  black,  and  white  white.  Tartuffe  is  unlike  Pecksniff, 
inasmuch  as  his  hypocrisy  never  destroys  the  rest  of  bis  cha¬ 
racter  ;  be  still  belong^s  to  the  human  family ;  in  being  a 
hypocrite  he  does  not  cease  to  be  a  man.  Thus,  and  much 
more  after  the  same  fashion,  criticises  M.  Taine,  but  not 
without  some  words  of  praise,  and  the  very  frank  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  Boz  is  a  fair  representative  of  his  country  and  his 
•««  — in  fact,  that  being  an  Englishman,  and  writing  for 
Englishmen,  be  must  be  pardoned  for  not  writing  like  Balzac. 

M.  Taine  divides  Dickens’s  characters  into  two  classes — 
sensible  people  and  the  opposite,  those  who  are  natural  and 


those  who  are  artificial.  In  Hard  Time*  may  be  found  a 
rSsunU  of  his  principles.  He  prefers  instinct  to  reason,  the 
intuition  of  the  heart  to  positive  science ;  be  attacks  educa¬ 
tion  founded  on  statistics,  figpires,  and  facts ;  he  ridicules  the 
mercantile  spirit ;  sneers  at  the  pride,  the  egotism,  the  self- 
confidence  of  the  merchant  and  the  noble;  he  abominates 
manufacturing  towns  because  the  dirt  and  the  smoke  im¬ 
prison  both  mind  and  body  in  an  artificial  atmosphere ; 
among  the  cotton  operatives,  and  the  travelling  circus-riders, 
and  acrobats  he  finds  his  examples  of  innocence  and  virtue— 
upon  their  good  sense,  generosity,  delicacy,  courage,  devotion, 
contempt  of  wealth,  &c.,  &c.,  he  fully  expatiates.  His  satires 
on  society  become  a  little  oppressive;  his  elegies  on  nature 
somewhat  heavy;  but  both  very  acceptable,  it  seems,  and 
altogether  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  English  society. 

The  first-fruit  of  English  society  is,  M.  Taine  informs  us, 
hypocrisy.  We  move  about  doubly  clothed  in  religion  and 
morality — in  fact,  in  our  country  it  is  considered  scandalous 
to  laugh  on  Sunday,  Puritanism  still  maintains  its  old  hatred 
of  good-humour,  and  learned  divines  devote  their  lives  to 
the  consideration  of  the  virtues  of  Nebuchadnezzar — in  such  a 
country  the  semblance  of  religion  is,  of  course,  useful — in  fact, 
as  Mr.  Harthouse  would  remark,  it  is  for  what  we  “  go  in.” 

Hypocrisy,  then,  being  onr  leading  vice,  Pecksniff  is  a 
specimen  of  what  we  are.  Pecksniff  is  not  a  man  to  be  met 
with  in  France.  French  society  would  bo  disgusted  with  his 
phrases — there  is  about  them  an  affectation  which  smacks  more 
of  vice  than  virtue — fanfaronade  of  immorality.  Frenchmen, 
according  to  M.  Taine,  have  had  their  hypocrites,  but  it  was 
when  religion  was  popular  in  France.  “  Since  the  days  of 
Voltaire,  Tartuffe  is  impossible.”  Pecksniff  models  his  hypo¬ 
crisy  on  the  religion  of  his  country — a  religion  a  little 
dogmatic  and  very  moral ;  he  does  not,  like  Tartuffe,  deal 
in  theological  phrases,  but  favours  us  with  tirades  on  philo¬ 
sophy.  He  is  a  philosopher,  a  humanitarian ;  he  gives  to  his 
daughters  the  names  of  Charity  and  Mercy — he  is  all  ten¬ 
derness,  all  goodness,  abandons  himself  to  domestic  innocence 
and  household  joys — an  affectionate  father,  a  sincere  friend, 
a  kind  master ;  he  is  a  family  man,  always  at  home,  and 
professing  that  he  finds  no  place  like  it.  Whereas  Tartuffe 
talks  of  the  hair  shirt  and  penitential  discipline,  Pecksniff 
enjoys  himself  in  his  comfortable  parlour,  surrounded  by  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  He  wears  the  aspect  of  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Society.  He  touchingly  develops  his  theory  of  uni¬ 
versal  harmony.  He  is  for  ever  professing  his  anxiety  to 
benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  make  the  whole  world 
happy.  He  delivers  his  sentiments  in  a  style  only  to  be 
acquired  in  a  country  of  Parliaments  and  public  meetings — 
the  style  is  that  of  a  prospectus.  He  has  the  air  of  an 
apostle — trained  in  the  Times  newspaper  office.  He  finds  not 
only  tongues  in  trees  and  books  in  running  brooks,  but 
a  morality  in  a  beefsteak — the  beefsteak  passes  away,  so 
passes  away  all  earthly  enjoyment— everything  sublunary  is 
evanescent!  “L’^onomie  de  la  digestion,  dira-t-il,  k  ce  qne 
m’ont  appris  certains  anatomistes,  de  mes  amis,  est  nn  des  plus 
merveilleux  onvrages  de  la  Nature.  Je  ne  sais  pas  ce  qn’k 
prouvent  les  antres,  mais  c’est  nne  grand  satisfaction  pour  moi 
de  penser,  quand  je  jonisde  mon  humble  dtner,  que  je  mets 
en  mouvement  la  plus  belle  machine  dont  nous  ayons  con- 
naissance.  II  me  semble  v^ritablement  en  de  tela  instants 
que  j’aocomplis  une  fonction  publique."  Pecksniff's  hypocrisy 
to  a  Frenchman  is  quite  a  novelty. 

Among  the  characters  drawn  by  Mr.  Dickens,  M.  Taine 
calls  attention  to  those  examples  of  positive,  self-willed, 
determined  men  which  are  found  in  most  of  his  books.  Ralph 
Nickleby,  Scrooge,  Anthony  Chuzzlewit  and  bis  son  Jonas, 
Alderman  Cute,  Mr.  Murdstone  and  his  sister,  old  Bonnderby, 
and  Tom  Gradgrind  are  enumerated.  These  characters  differ 
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from  each  other,  but  bear  the  same  despotic  stamp — all  of 
them  base  and  odious  tyrants.  They  oppresa  children,  beat 
their  wires,  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor,  insult  the  unfortunate. 
They  rail  at  goodness,  sympathy,  compassion,  disinterested 
affection,  religions  emotion,  enthusiasm,  and  imagination. 
They  are  mere  automata  of  polished  iron,  methodically  pursuing 
their  work  irrespective  of  the  sufferings  of  others.  This  sort 
of  gentry,  M.  Taine  informs  us,  is  not  to  be  found  in  Prance. 
Rigidity  is  foreign  to  the  French  character.  They  are  the 
produce  of  English  soil,  of  thoroughly  British  institutions,  and 
they  represent  our  national  vice.  Tom  Gradgrind  is  the  real 
exponent  of  the  school.  “  A  present,  ce  qu'il  me  faut,  ce  sont 
des  fails.  N’enseignez  k  ces  fllles  et  4  ces  garfons  qui  des 
fails ;  on  n'a  hesoin  que  de  fails  dans  la  vie.  Ne  plantez  rien 
autre  chose  en  eux;  d^racinez  en  eux  toute  autre  chose.  Vons 
no  pouvez  former  I'esprit  d'nn  animal  raisonnable  qu’avec  des 
fails.  Aucune  autre  chose  ne  pourra  leur  £tre  utile.  Cest  le 
principe  d'aprbs  lequel  j’4leve  mos  propres  enfants,  et  c’est  U 
le  principe  d'aprbs  lequel  je  veux  que  les  enfants  soient  (Sieves. 
Attochez-vouz  aux  faits,  monsieur.” 

The  aristocracy — Mr.  Dickens  dwelling  in  a  country  of 
aristocrats  —  come  in  for  a  full  share  of  sarcasm.  James 
Hartshouse,  the  heartless  dandy,  thinking  only  of  himself; 
Frederick,  the  poor  dupe,  sucking  the  top  of  his  cane; 
the  hideous  old  ruin,  Mrs.  Skewton,  coquetting  with  death 
and  chaunting  her  daughter  in  every  matrimonial  market 
in  England ;  Sir  John  Cheater  refusing  to  save  his  natural 
son’s  neck  from  the  noose,  but  critical  as  to  the  flavour 
of  his  chocolate— all  these  are  pictures  of  the  English 
aristocracy,  one  of  the  most  flnished  being  that  of  Mr.  Dombey, 
the  London  merchant.  Of  course  there  is  no  such  man  as 
Dombey  to  be  found  in  France;  he  is  thoroughly  English. 
He  loves  his  “  houso"  more  than  he  loves  himself;  he  is  unkind 
to  his  daughter,  but  almost  worships  his  son,  because  the  son 
may  perpetuate  the  old  name  of  the  “  house.”  His  ancestors 
have  been  merchant  princes,  his  descendants  must  be  merchant 
princes  also.  This  is  characteristic  ef  a  nation  whose  com¬ 
mercial  men  hold  the  sinews  of  war — who  can  defeat  armiesi 
overthrow  a  kingdom,  found  an  empire  by  signing  a  cheque  1 
The  great  Dombey  is  self-contained  and  complacent;  his 
will  law ;  but  he  trips — just  as  Homer  nods— trips  and 
falls. 

But  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  deal  entirely  with  bad,  obstinate, 
obtrusive  people.  He  has  some  goodness  in  his  books,  and 
most  of  this  goodness  is  found  in  his  children.  It  is  the 
children  who  welcome  home  the  weary  clerk,  who  gather 
round  the  chimney-corner,  who  make  home  home — who  speak 
words  of  wisdom  in  tones  of  love.  One  of  his  most  flnished 
pictures  of  childhood  is  that  of  David  Copperfield.  David  is 
loved  by  his  mother  and  an  honest  servant,  Peggotty.  He  is 
supremely  happy  until  the  shadow  of  Murdstone  falls  on  bis 
sunny  path.  This  Murdstone  embitters  his  life,  becomes  bis 
step-father,  and,  with  his  sister  Jane,  dees  his  best  or  worst  to 
spoil  the  boy — in  a  dread  sense  of  that  expression.  The 
story  of  the  child’s  sorrows  and  sufferings  is  wonderfully 
well  told — M.  Eugene  Sue,  even  Rousseau,  could  do  nothing 
like  it. 

All  the  sympathies  of  Mr.  Dickens  are  with  the  oppressed ; 
all  his  most  earnest  work  is  done  as  their  champion,  all  his 
talent  is  spent  in  a  good  cause.  With  all  his  insular  prejudices, 
his  English  peculiarities,  his  exaggerated  character,  and  pre- 
Raphaelist  finish,  Dickens  is  confessed  to  be  a  great  man — 
more  of  a  poet  than  a  puritan — a  man  with  a  genial  kindness 
towards  all  that  is  good  and  great  and  deserving  of  support — 
a  naan  who,  despite  his  English  education  and  respect  for 
national  institutions,  is  still  able,  with  the  potent  originality  of 
his  spell,  to  touch  all  hearts,  whether  French  or  English. 


LES  lUKONDELLES.* 

AIS  DK  Ut  BOMAMCB  DK  JOBJCPH. 

^APTIF  au  rivage  dn  Mauro, 

^  Un  guerrier,  courbd  sous  ses  fers, 
Disait :  Je  vons  revois  encore, 

Oiseaux  ennemia  des  hivers. 

Hirondellea,  que  I’esp^rance 
Suit  jusqn’en  ces  bnllants  climats. 

Sans  doute  vous  qnittez  la  France : 

De  mon  pays  ne  me  parlez-vous  pas  ? 

Depuis  trois  ana  je  vons  conjure 
De  m'apporter  un  souvenir 
Du  vallon  oh  ma  vie  obscure 
Se  ber9ait  d’nn  doux  avenir. 

Au  ddtour  d’une  eau  qui  chemine 
A  flots  purs,  sons  de  frais  lilas, 

Vous  avez  vu  notre  ohaumine : 

De  ce  vallon  ne  me  parlez-vous  pas  ? 

L’une  de  vons  pent-4tre  est  n^e 
Au  toil  oh  j'ai  re9n  le  jour; 

Lh,  d'nne  mere  infortun^ 

Vous  avez  dh  plaindre  I’amour. 

Mourante,  elle  croit  4  touts  heure 
Entendre  le  bruit  de  mes  pas ; 

Elle  (icoute,  et  puls  elle  pleure : 

De  son  amour  ne  me  parlez-vous  pas  ? 

Ma  scenr  est-eUe  maride  ? 

Avoz-vous  vn  de  nos  gar9ons 
La  fuule,  aux  noces  convive. 

La  c^^brer  dans  leurs  chansons  ? 

Et  ses  compagnons  du  jeune  age 
Qui  m'ont  suivi  dans  les  combats, 

Ont-ils  revu  tons  le  village  ? 

De  taut  d'amis  ne  me  parlez-vous  pas  ? 

Snr  leurs  corps  I’^tranger,  peut-etre, 

Du  vallon  reprend  le  chemin ; 

Sous  mon  chaume  il  commando  en  maitre ; 
De  ma  soeur  il  trouble  I’hymen. 

Pour  moi  plus  de  mkre  qui  prie, 

Et  partout  des  fers  ici-bas. 

Hirondellea  de  ma  patrie, 

De  ses  malhenrs  ne  me  parlez-vous  pas  ? 

Bebokoeb. 


*  Cette  S^ie,  si  rempUe  de  regrets  poor  le  toit  domestiqae,  a  rejn 
demi^rement  encore  one  consecration  nonvelle.  Flasienrs  soldats  de 
notre  armde  d'Afrlque,  prisonniers  des  Arabes,  se  rdnnissaient  le  soir 
pour  chanter  la  chanson  des  Hiboxdzlles;  mats  11  leur  etait  presque 
impossible  d’aller  jnsqu'an  dernier  couplet:  leur  voix  et  leurs  regards 
etaieut  oflusques  par  lea  lannea.  Ainsi  les  Hdbreux  captifs  devaient 
chanter  le  Scrax  VLUiusa  Babtlonis— et  Us  pleuraient— en  se  bap- 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

LL  the  dresses  that  are  now  being  prepared  are  made 
with  a  view  to  the  sea-bathing  and  travelling  season. 
The  entire  costmme  of  the  same  material  is  still  the  most 
generally- adopted  style.  The  favourite  sort  of  jacket  at  the 
present  moment  is  c^led  the  chatseur.  It  is  a  straight  loose 
jacket,  coming  down  a  goud  deal  below  the  waist,  and 
scarcely  taken  in  at  all  in  front.  It  has  a  large  fancifully- 
shaped  pocket  on  each  side.  These  jackets  are  elaborately 
trimmed  all  round  and  upon  the  sleeves  and  pockets ;  they 
are  made  in  all  kinds  of  fabrics,  but  especially  black,  or  else 
of  the  same  material  as  the  dress.  These  jackets  can  bo 
worn  out-of-doors  without  any  other  over-garment.  They 
are  also  worn  in  doors,  generally  with  a  waistband  and 
buckle  over  them,  gathering  in  the  folds  neatly  round  the 
waist. 

One  of  these  jackets  was  made  of  black  silk.  It  was 
trimmed  all  round,  including  the  fronts  and  neck,  with  rich 
silk  gimp,  studded  with  steel  beads.  The  same  trimming, 
with  the  addition  of  long  drooping  steel  ornaments,  was 
placed  upon  the  epaulettes,  cuffs,  and  pockets. 

Another  was  of  light-grey  cloth,  bound  with  wide  purple 
and  white  checked  silk  braid,  bead^  by  a  narrow  black  gimp 
pleating,  studded  with  steel  beads.  It  is  fastened  in  front 
with  large  round  buttons ;  the  centre  is  of  ivory  and  sharply 
pointed;  the  rim  is  of  plain  steeL  The  same  buttons  are 
placed  upon  the  pockets  and  sleeves. 

Some  of  the  chasseur  jackets  have  no  trimming,  but  very 
handsome  large  buttons,  either  flat  or  pointed.  Some  are  of 
pearl,  with  rims  of  tortoiseshell,  some  of  crystal  with  gold 
rims,  some  of  ivory  and  jet,  and  others  of  plain  steel,  pearl, 
or  crystal. 

There  is  also  another  style  of  out-door  jacket,  called  the  | 
veston.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  extremely  short  paletot,  half-fitting 
to  the  figure,  and  has  a  small  pointed  hood  at  the  back. 
They  are  generally  made  of  cashmere  or  thin  summer  cloth, 
and  simply  trimmed.  The  hood  and  often  the  whole  jacket 
are  lined  with  silk.  For  instance,  a  veston  of  violet-coloured 
cashmere  lined  with  white  silk,  trimmed  all  round  with  a 
violet  gimp  cable  cord.  The  sleeves  and  hood  are  trimmed 
with  the  same ;  the  latter  is  finished  off  with  long  silk  tassels. 
The  buttons  are  of  pearl,  with  a  steel  rim.  They  are  placed 
in  threes — three  in  front,  three  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
sleeves,  three  upon  each  pocket,  and  three  upon  each  seam  at 
the  back.  The  jacket  is  much  like  a  man’s  coat  behind. 
Some  are  made  without  the  pointed  hood,  and  have  a  pretty 
round  capeline  at  the  top,  which  is  put  on  over  the  head. 
The  capeline  can  be  taken  off  at  pleasure  when  a  hat  is 
preferred. 

A  pretty  costume  for  the  seaside  was  composed  of  a  skirt 
of  blue  and  white  striped  foulard,  looped  up  with  blue  and 
white  gimp  cable  cord,  over  a  petticoat  of  plain  blue 
silk,  a  white  bodice,  trimmed  with  strips  of  guipure  Cluny, 
lined  with  blue  ribbons,  and  a  veston  of  plain  blue  silk,  lined 
with  white,  trimmed  with  blue  and  white  gimp  cord  and 
ivory  buttons  with  silver  rims. 

Another  was  made  entirely  of  the  same  material,  brown 
and  white  checked  linos,  the  upper  skirt  plain,  the  under  one 
trimmed  with  three  rows  of  thick  ruches  of  brown  silk,  with 
pinked-out  edges.  The  veston  was  trimmed  all  round  as  well 
as  on  the  sleeves  and  pockets  with  a  similar  ruche.  It  was 
further  ornamented  with  round  cut  steel  buttons. 

A  third  costume  was  made  of  grey  mohair,  with  thin  black 
stripes ;  the  under-skirt  and  jacket  were  scalloped  round  and 
bound  with  blue  silk  braid ;  the  jacket  had  no  hood,  but  a 
capeline  of  the  same  material  also  scalloped  out,  only  worked 
in  button-hole  stitch  with  blue  silk  instead  of  being  bound 
with  braid. 

Another  style  of  dress  is  with  a  chasseur  jacket ;  the  skirt 
is  not  pleated,  but  gathered,  like  a  deep  fiounce,  under  the 
edge  of  the  jacket,  and  the  seam  is  hidden  by  a  thick  pinked-out 
ruche.  The  jacket  is  fastened  down  the  front  with  buttons, 
but  the  trimming  is  only  put  on  round  the  bottom,  the 
sleeves,  and  nock.  This  dress  has  the  appearance  of  being  a 
skirt  and  jacket,  while  in  reality  it  is  all  in  one  piece,  and  is 
extremely  cool  and  comfortable  for  the  summer.  It  can  also 
be  trimmed  with  gimp,  plain  rows  of  ribbon  covered  with 
black  lace  insertion,  or  ribbon  quillings  with  a  gimp  edging. 
Here  are  some  mere  specimens  of  seaside  costumes. 


A  dress  of  white  and  black  checked  silk.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  black  guipure  lace,  forming 
Vandykes ;  this  trimming  comes  up  on  each  side  in  front  in 
the  shape  of  an  apron.  The  bodice  is  quite  plain,  with  points ; 
the  sleeves  are  tight,  the  epaulettes  and  cuffs  are  trimmed 
with  lace.  A  paletot  of  the  same  material  without  any 
trimming,  but  very  large  buttons  of  tortoiseshell  with  a 
white  centre. 

A  dress  of  grey  silk  with  thin  black  stripes,  and  now  and 
then  a  wide  violet-coloured  stripe  with  a  pattern  brocaded 
over  it.  A  very  thick  violet  gimp  cable  cord  round  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt.  The  bodice  is  plain,  with  a  round  waist, 
and  a  wide  sash  of  violet  ribbon.  The  paletot  is  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress ;  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a  veston,  with  a 
pointed  hood  behind,  and  is  trimmed  with  violet  gimp  cord 
and  large  buttons  in  imitation  of  amethyst,  with  a  gold  star 
on  the  top. 

A  dress  of  white  linos  with  a  plain  skirt,  a  dutsseur  jacket 
of  red  cashmere,  with  four  strips  of  black  guipure  lace  down 
the  front  Over  each  of  the  two  middle  strips  there  are 
black  gimp  buttons,  fastened  together  by  loops  of  gimp  cord 
twisted  so  as  to  form  the  shape  of  an  eight  (co.)  These  buttons 
go  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  jacket.  The  epaulettes  and  cuffs 
are  trimmed  with  black  lace.  A  oapeliiie  of  red  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  black  lace  insertion,  completes  the  costume. 

Besides  drosses  for  walking  on  the  seashore,  ladies  take 
with  them  to  fashionable  watering-places  a  number  of  elegant 
dresses  for  the  evening.  We  will  now  describe  some  of  these. 

A  dress  of  white  and  blue  checked  Chamlxiry  gauze.  The 
blue  Bqusres  are  brocaded  like  satin.  The  trimming  of 
the  skirt  is  put  on  so  as  to  simulate  a  second  or  double  skirt. 
It  consists  of  very  wide  scallops  of  deep  black  lace,  put  on 
nearly  plain.  Above  the  lace  there  arc  two  rows  of  ribbon, 
brocaded  white  and  blue  and  edged  on  each  side  with  narrow 
fringe.  The  bodice  is  plain,  and  cut  square  at  the  top,  the 
sleeves  are  plain  and  short.  Over  this  bodice  there  is  a 
fichu  of  the  same  material,  rounded  at  the  back,  coming  down 
as  far  as  the  waist ;  in  front  it  is  crossed  over  the  bosom,  and 
the  ends  are  fastened  in  under  a  blue  sash,  tied  at  the  back. 
The  fichu  is  trimmed  with  a  row  of  ribbon  similar  to  that  of 
the  skirt,  and  edged  with  narrow  black  lace.  The  sleeves 
are  edged  with  the  same.  The  epaulettes  are  formed  of  a 
number  of  long  loops  of  the  fringed  ribbon.  A  caUlane 
coiffure  of  black  lace  with  pink  hedge-roses  is  worn  with  this 
dress. 

A  dross  of  pink  silk  brocaded  with  small  bouquets  of 
violets,  the  flowers  and  leaves  being  of  their  own  natural 
colours,  and  beautifully  imitated  from  nature..  The  front  of 
the  dress  is  of  white  silk ;  the  white  silk  is  put  in  in  the 
shape  of  an  apron,  so  that  the  other  part  of  the  skirt  has  the 
appearance  of  a  tunic.  The  bodice  is  of  pink  brocaded  silk  ; 
it  is  low,  and  trimmed  round  the  top  with  a  niching  of  pink 
gauze,  and  with  a  long  trailing  bouquet  of  violets ;  the  body 
is  made  with  points.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
and  up  the  sides,  marking  the  division  between  the  pink  and 
white  with  pink  gimp  cord.  The  coiffure  is  composed  of 
violets  and  pink  roses. 

For  a  concert,  a  dress  of  mauve  moire  antique,  trimmed 
with  a  deep  flounce  of  white  Honiton  lace  arranged  in  deep 
scallops.  The  fiounce  was  headed  by  a  white  and  mauve 
gimp  cord,  and  between  each  scallop  there  was  a  large  droop¬ 
ing  tassel  of  silk  gimp,  also  mauve  and  white.  The  bodice 
wais  plain  and  low.  A  paletot  of  white  Honiton  lace  with 
sleeves  was  worn  over  this  beautiful  dress.  The  bonnet  was 
of  white  tulle,  covered  with  small  white  marabout  feathers,  a 
mauve-coloured  flower  inside,  and  white  and  mauve  strings. 

A  dress  of  white  gaze  de  Chamb^ry,  the  skirt  plain  and  the 
paletot  to  match.  Both  paletot  and  dress  were  trimmed 
from  top  to  bottom  with  wUte  gimp  button  and  white  twisted 
silk  cord.  The  epaulettes  and  cuffs  were  trimmed  with  the 
same.  A  white  tulle  bonnet  ornamented  with  a  trailing 
garland  of  blue  convolvulus.  This  dress  was  also  for  a 
concert,  but  many  ladies  are  seen  walking  on  the  seashore 
with  entirely  white  dresses — the  petticoat,  dress,  and  paletot, 
or  long  flowing  burnous,  of  the  same  material.  This  is 
extremely  elegant,  with  no  trimming  but  the  rich  white 
gimp  cable  cord  and  long  tassels  either  of  silk  or  Thibet 
fringe.  Some  ladies  also  wear  red  cashm  ere  jackets  over  a 
white  dress.  Both  the  chasseur  and  veston  are  often  made 
either  of  plain  red  or  red  striped  with  black  or  white  cash- 
mere  or  thin  summer  cloth. 


The  Fathions. 
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We  have  also  seen  some  very  pretty  costumes  for  tke 
country,  whiah  we  will  describe. 

A  very  elegant  dress  of  tiny  white  and  block  checked  silk. 
The  skirt  is  trimmed  on  each  side  with  revere  of  bright  blue 
■ilk,  edged  on  each  side  with  narrow  velvet,  and  a  row  of  large 
silk  buttons  was  placed  on  the  seams  between  the  revere  ;  the 
bodice  was  quite  plain,  with  a  round  waist  and  coat  sleeves ; 
the  paletot  was  half-fitting,  and  trimmed  in  front  with  revere 
of  blue  silk  to  match  the  skirt. 

Another  dress,  of  white  alpaca  trimmed  with  black  velvet. 
The  front  of  the  skirt  has  a  pleating  of  alpaca  edged  with  a 
strip  of  velvet ;  a  flounce  about  six  inches  deep,  headed  with 
velvet,  ornaments  the  bottom  of  the  skirt ;  four  bunches  of  bows 
with  two  ends  are  placed  on  each  side  the  pleating  in  front ;  the 
bodice  is  made  like  a  chemise  Russe,  and  plain  coat  sleeves, 
the  paletot  slightly  fitting,  and  trimmed  all  round  with  a 
narrow  pleated  flounce  beaded  with  velvet ;  the  sleeve  is  cut 
with  a  seam  at  the  elbow,  and  has  a  pleating  at  the  bottom ; 
round  the  armhole  a  strip  of  velvet  fastened  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  bow  with  two  ends. 

A  very  becoming  style  of  dress  for  a  young  lady  consists 
of  a  white  bodice  trimmed  with  guipure  insertion  under 
which  is  run  a  coloured  ribbon ;  a  skirt  of  any  fancy  material 
looped  up  over  a  petticoat  of  white  alpaca  trimmed  round  the 
bottom  with  a  wide  guipure  insertion,  with  a  ribbon  to  match 
that  on  the  white  bodice  under  it.  This  insertion  is  placed 
above  a  narrow  quilling  at  the  bottom  of  the  petticoat  A 
paletot  or  circuliu'  cape  of  the  same  material  as  the  skirt 
completes  the  costume. 

Another  was  composed  of  a  skirt  and  paletot  made  in  green 
and  white  striped  mohair,  simply  trimmed  at  the  bottom 
with  a  band  of  plain  green  silk,  edged  on  each  side  with 
narrow  black  velvet  and  looped  up  with  pointed  straps  of  silk 
fastened  by  a  button,  the  half-fitting  paletot  trimmed  to 
match  the  skirt. 

We  have  also  seen  some  very  pretty  visiting  toilets,  the 
first  with  a  paletot  of  havannah  silk  cut  in  three  deep  tabs 
edged  with  a  strip  of  black  velvet  and  lace ;  on  the  shoulders 
was  placed  a  gimp  ornament  from  which  depend  two  loops 
forming  an  epaulette  to  the  sleeve ;  the  skirt,  made  of  the 
same  material,  was  plainly  bound  with  black  velvet  headed  by 
a  narrow  gpmp  trimming ;  a  row  of  large  velvet  buttons  was 
placed  down  the  front 

Another  was  of  black  silk  in  the  princess  form,  bodice  and 
skirt  in  one,  but  trimmed  to  imitate  a  paletot  with  a  band  of 
crossway  violet  velvet ;  similar  bands  were  interlaced,  appearing 
to  hold  the  paletot  together  down  the  front ;  the  sleeve  was 
plain,  with  two  short  straps  of  velvet  crossing  one  another  on 
the  top  and  bottom. 

Of  bonnets  we  have  little  to  say.  The  fanchon  shape  still 
prevails.  White  tulle  bonnets  trimmed  with  white  marabout 
feathers  are  very  fashionable.  Fancy  crinoline  bonnets  are 
lined  with  coloured  silks.  Flowers  are  put  on  as  garlands 
round  them. 

Hats  of  various  shapes  are  also  trimmed  with  flowers.  The 
Marguerite  shape,  a  modification  of  the  casquetto,  has  a 
round,  flat  crown  ;  the  brim  is  narrow  at  the  back  and  slopes 
down  into  a  sort  of  visor  in  front.  It  is  trimmed  with  a 
garland  of  flowers,  generally  large  field  daisies,  round  the 
crown,  and  two  long  lapels  of  ribbon  tulle  or  loco  at  tho  back. 

Many  straw  hats  are  trimmed  with  a  wido  scarf  of  tulle 
tied  loosely  round  the  crown,  and  forming  long  lapels  behind. 
A  small  bird  or  bunch  of  flowers  is  put  on  in  front. 

The  Henriot  shape,  quite  a  different  style  of  hat,  with  a 
high  erown,  requires  a  long  curled  feather  and  straight 
aigrette.  English  ladies  who  visit  Paris  this  summer  will  do 
well  to  choose  a  pretty  variety  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  at  the 
Compagnie  Irlandoise,  129,  Boulevard  Sebastopol.  The 
prettiest  fancy  handkerchiefs  with  coloured  borders  aro 
found  in  this  shop.  Pretty  coloured  butterflies,  birds,  and 
other  patterns  are  placed  in  the  corners  of  the  handkerchiefs 
above  a  deep  open-work  hem.  Embroidered  handkerchiefs 
of  the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  style  of  work  are  also  to  be 
bad  in  astonishing  quantities  in  this  house.  We  recommend 
the  pretty  embroidered  borders  above  the  hem,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  patterns  in  the  comers  of  the  handkerchief,  which  are  so 
tasteful  and  varied  that  they  are  much  in  favour,  besides 
which  they  are  sold  much  cheaper  than  in  other  houses,  owing 
to  the  great  quantities  in  which  they  are  made. 


OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Vismxo  Toilet. — Bonnet  of  rice-straw,  the  back  of  which 
is  cut  in  Vandykes.  A  veil  of  tulle,  bordered  with  blonde,  com¬ 
poses  tho  curtain.  All  the  edges  are  twisted  with  a  gold 
cord  that  forms  a  knot,  with  a  bouquet  of  roses  in  front,  and  i 
another  knot  with  tassels  falling  behind  over  the  veil.  The 
cap  is  a  light  tuft  of  blonde,  which  is  divided  by  the  cord. 
White  ribbon  strings. 

Dress. — This  elegant  dress  is  very  suitable  for  dinner  or 
visiting  toilet.  It  is  in  blue  silk  of  two  shades.  The  bodice 
and  tunic  are  made  in  light  blue;  the  berthe,  skirt,  and 
waistband  in  dark  blue.  The  berthe,  tunic,  and  bottom  of 
the  sleeve  are  cut  in  scallops,  edged  with  two  rows  of  gimp, 
from  which  hangs  at  every  point  a  tassel  of  black  silk.  The 
waistband  is  fastened  behind  with  a  doable  loop,  and  has  two 
long  and  wide  ends,  edged  with  two  rows  of  gimp. 

Walkino  Toilet. — The  bonnet,  of  tulle,  is  ornamented  all 
round  with  a  row  of  roses  inclosed  in  tulle.  Behind  there  is 
a  bouquet  of  roses  mixed  with  white  tulle,  and  from  which 
depends  a  scarf  of  tulle.  The  strings,  of  white  ribbon,  are 
fastened  with  a  Pompadour  bow. 

Dress  of  light  drab  silk.  High  bodice,  with  basque  cut  in 
tabs,  the  front  ones  being  smaller  than  the  back.  They  are 
edged  with  solferino  velvet,  and  strapped  across  with  narrow 
gimp.  The  shoulders,  waistband,  and  front  of  the  bodice  are 
ornamented  in  the  same  way  as  the  tabs.  Tho  sleeve  is 
trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  small  strips  of  velvet,  and  at  the 
top  with  a  double  cord  of  solferino  silk,  fastenod  by  a  ta.<>sel. 
The  skirt  is  very  long,  and  gored  at  every  width.  It  is 
trimmed  with  gniduated  strips  of  solferino  velvet,  put  on 
slanting.  Down  tho  centre  is  placed  a  row  of  square  silk 
buttons. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

Kid  Slipper,  ekbroidered  ix  Purse  Silk. — This  elegant 
slipper  is  equally  suitable  for  a  lady  or  a  gentleman ;  it  will 
be  easy  to  increase  the  size  of  the  foot  by  leaving  a  greater 
portion  of  the  material  beyond  the  pattern.  The  circles  of 
the  pattern  can  be  repeated  as  many  times  as  required  for  the 
length  of  the  slipper. 

The  kid  is  perforated  and  worked  in  Turkish  embroidery 
with  very  thick  rod  silk.  This  embroidery  is  a  mere  stitch¬ 
ing,  and  consists  alternately  of  long  and  short  stitches.  The 
long  stitches  show  on  tho  right  side  of  the  work.  When  all 
the  red  stitches  have  been  worked,  take  some  finer  black  purse 
silk,  work  a  small  raised  dot  over  each  of  tho  short  stitches 
which  do  not  show  on  the  right  side,  and  carry  the  black  silk 
along  the  edge  of  tho  red  stitches,  on  the  outside  of  the  work, 
from  one  dot  to  the  other.  It  is  well  to  stretch  the  kid  over 
a  piece  of  strong  calico  befcH'e  beginning  tbe  embroidery. 
This  pattern  would  also  look  pretty  in  blue,  violet,  or  green 
silk ;  gold  thread  might  be  used  instead  of  black  silk.  Fine 
cloth  or  cashmere  may  also  be  chosen  instead  of  kid,  but 
would  not  be  so  elegant  or  so  durable. 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  4C,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court-road, 
supplies  the  perforated  kid,  commenced  with  coarse  purse 
silk,  for  Ss.  8d. ;  postage,  4d. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  July  Number  of  the  '^Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine"  wiU  be  included — 

Thirty-two  Eages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  {large  octavo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

The  Full-sized  Pattern  for  Cutting  Outa  Bodice  with  Basque 
far  Young  Ladies. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to 
thirty-two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated 
with  New  and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework 
of  every  description;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales, 
Essays,  Reviews,  New  Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Knapsack  Travelling  Bag  in  Wool¬ 
work. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  “Mirella’'  Watch-pocket. 

I  ^.,  ^-c.,  ^-c. 
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The  Englishwoman* s  Conversazione. 


^nglisttoDinan's  (^imbtrsajunu. 

hkTO  •  full  room,  perbaps  a  little  uDComfortably  full  for  so 
warm  a  day,  now  the  parements  are  of  dazzling  whiteness  and 
make  one  long  for  the  green  fields  or  the  blue  water;  but  bnsiuess, 
saith  the  proverb,  is  business,  not  to  be  laid  aside  for  summer's  beat 
or  winter's  cold.  Therefore  we  welcome  our  friends,  make  the  best 
provision  for  their  comfort  circumstances  vrill  allow,  and  specially 
ordain  that  oar  ancient  enemy  the  censorious  old  lady  of  the  yellow 
chariot  be  inexorably  excluded.  To  be  sure.  Lilt  has  her  little  bit  of 
scandal  about  the  artful  manceuvring  of  acertain  veteran  with  marriage¬ 
able  daughters,  but  that  is  an  old  story,  and  Lilt  is  easily  silenced. 
Never  speak  ill  of  your  neighbour,  child,  never  say  in  the  absence  of 
any  one  what  you  would  not  say  in  their  presence,  and  you  know,  my 

daughter,  you  would  not  tell  Mrs. - to  her  face  that  she  was  a 

match-maker.  Astiiukt  opens  a  wider  and  more  congenial  subject 
She  is  the  earnest  advocate  for  the  extended  education  of  woman. 
She  has  our  sympathy.  Remember  what  Sheridan  said:  “Women 
govern  ns,  let  us  render  them  perfect;  the  more  they  are  enlightened 
BO  much  the  mure  shall  we  be.  On  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of 
women  depends  the  wisdom  of  men.  It  is  by  woman  that  Nature 
writes  on  the  heart  of  man." 

Astonisuklkt — well-chosen  name! — may  well  be  astonished  when 
gentlemen  "  lounge  about  a  drawing-room  in  the  presence  of  Uuliet  frith 
their  hatfdt  is  the  poettti  of  their  trouten  r  Can  it  be  true  ?  Were  the 
ladies  Bloomers?  They  must  have  been,  how  else  could  they  have 
got  at — but  the  question  is  too  delicate  to  pursue.  That  gentlemen 
should  lounge  about  under  the  exciting  circumstances  is  inexplicable 
We  don't  understand  it  all,  and  yet  we  are  told  this  happened  in 
“  good  society."  Another  example  given  of  what  is  done  “  in  the  best 
society”  is  that  of  a  gentleman  walking  into  a  drawing-room  with  a 
cigar  in  his  mouth!  What,  the  whole  of  it?  Perhaps  he  was  an 
American  gentleman,  afid  used  it  as  a  quid.  Our  friend  says,  “When 
I  say  good  society,  I  mean  from  the  landed  gentry  up  to — we'll  say  for 
instance— the  intimate  friends  of  I.Ady  Palmerston  or  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland."  Are  these  things  dune?  That  is  what  Astunisiihest 
wants  to  know.  I.adiea  with  their  hands  in  their  trousers  pockets, 
and  gentlemen  munching  cigars.  How  can  we  answer?  We  were 
never  personally  invited  to  the  residence  of  the  distinguished  ladies 
whose  names  are  set  forth,  but  we  think— there  must  be  a  mistake 
somewhere. 

Florxsxz  St.  Eval  may  rely  on  it  that  gentlemen  may  be  found 
who  like  all  varieties  of  complexion  and  all  shades  of  hair.  Ethiopian 
gentlemen  are  unquestionable  admirers  of  dark  skins  and  locks  as 
curly  as  sheep's  wool;  yet  one  of  these  gentlemen.  Hr.  Crow,  we 
believe,  and  representative  of  the  night  side  of  Nature,  distinctly  and 
tersely  hits  the  varieties  of  human  taste,  extending  over  the  whole 
gamut  of  beauty  in  the  Unas— 

"  Some  like  coffee. 

Some  like  tea. 

Some  like  you. 

And  some  like  me !" 

There  is  no  rational  cause  for  any  lady,  dark,  fair,  or  very  middling, 
to  despair  of  meeting  with  an  admirer  of  her  charma  When  old  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute  declares  that,  if  it  be  his  will  and  pleasure,  he  will 
marry  his  son,  the  captain,  to  a  girl  with  one  eye,  the  military  Adonis 
only  hints  that  there  is  a  prefetenee  tor  two.  As  to  waltzing,  that  being 
your  second  difficulty,  we  are  candidly  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  harm 
in  iL  Ifoni  toit  qui  mat  y  penu!  If  you  think  it  improper,  don't  waltz. 

Blighted  Hope  has  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  gentleman,  and 
wishes  to  know  how  to  gain  his  affections.  £n  jiauant,  we  may  remark 
that  everybody  who  loves  is  said  to  fall  in  love — nobody  walks  into  it, 
it  is  plainly  unpremeditated.  The  unsuspicious  girl  in  the  budding 
promise  of  her  early  womanhood,  the  inexorable  virgin  who,  for  fifteen 
years,  has  fiuctuated  between  thirty  and  forty,  both  alike  fall  in  love. 
Sometimes  they  suffer  in  the  fall,  and  rise  with  rueful  countenances 
and  cuticle  abrased.  Sometimss — let  ns  hope  very  often — there  is  a 
strong,  manly  arm  to  break  the  fall,  one  on  which  they  may  lean  for 
the  rest  of  life's  journey ;  but  when,  as  appears  to  be  the  case  with 
Blighted  Hope,  the  adored  one  is  altogether  unconscious  that  he  is 
adored,  it  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  recover  the  fall  with  composure. 
You  see  a  man's  classical  acquirements  help  a  woman  wonderfully  in 
conjugating  amo.  Well,  but  what  is  B.  H.  to  do?  Nolhimj!  Ask 
nineteen  out  of  a  score  of  matrons,  and  they  will  affirm  the  negative. 
They  never  courted ;  they  waited  to  be  courted.  The  silly  women— 
still  in  the  ranks  of  spinsters,  you  may  be  sure — ran  after  the  beaux, 
tried  to  gratify  and  to  win  them,  spread  their  artful  nets,  mingled  their 
canning  birdlime,  and  looked  out  for  those  paradise  birds  they  never 
caught  Shrewd  women  stopped  at  home,  and  the  suitors  fiocked  to 
them,  crying,  ”  'Wed  me  1  Wed  me !” 

Dodsttl-l  is  almost  as  badly  off  as  Blightid  Hope.  She  thinks 
she  is  beloved,  but  is  not  quite  sure,  as  the  gentlonian  has  never 
”  plainly  declared  himself."  It  is  not  likely  that  any  gentleman  would 


declare  himself  pfaia— even  a  very  ugly  man  has  been  known  to  aver 
that  his  countenance  was  interutingt  Doubtful's  supposed  inamorata 
has  been  given  every  opportunity  to  speak  his  mind.  He  has  not 
spoken  it,  and  yet  Doubtful  is  sure  he  is  in  love.  No  doubt  of  it, 
but  with  whom?  Himself?  What  can  she  do  but  wait?  As  to  the 
other  important  inquiry.  Whether  a  young  lady  of  nineteen  is  not  too 
old  to  be  scolded  by  her  mamma  ?  we  most  distinctly  answer  in  the 
negative.  Being  under  your  mamma's  roof,  it  is  her  privilege  and 
prerogative  to  scold  if  she  likea  Very  likely  she  does  not  like,  but 
considers  it  her  duty ;  very  likely  you  deserve  all  you  get,  and  a  good 
deal  more.  Some  day  or  other  it  will  be  yours  to  chide,  instead  of 
being  chidden.  Think  note  of  what  you  may  be  then;  think  then  of 
what  you  are  now.  There  is  a  wonderful  deal  of  good  done  in  taking 
these  opposite  stand-points :  Suppose  'twas  I  who  had  to  scold — sup¬ 
pose  'twas  1  who  was  scolded. 

What  will  they  nut  do?  You  may  well  ask,  and  not  forfeit  your 
claim  to  the  name  you  have  chosen — Commom  Sense.  The  paragraph 
to  which  you  refer  appeared  in  the  Paris  correspondence  of  the  Poet:— 
“  1  have  consulted  a  great  hairdresser  of  the  sublime  school,  who  says 
that  this  winter  he  has  often  commenced  work  at  one  f.m.,  so  that  the 
lady  must  remain  some  ten  hours  in  full  toilette,  with  her  hair  pinned, 
hound,  stretchod,  lluwered.  Jewelled — painfully  uncomfortable.  It  is 
only  as  a  great  favour  that  these  famed  hair-artists  can  be  had  at  all ; 
ladies  during  the  season  are  obliged  to  implore  them  to  attend.  Well, 
he  declares  that  you  may  wear  your  hair  in  any  fantastic  fashion; 
some  ladies  at  court  have  adopted  the  classical  Grecian  style — the  hair 
dragged  oil  the  lace,  and  a  bunch  of  clustering  ringleM  at  the  back  of 
the  head.  Others  have  gone  in  for  a  series  of  small  curls  all  over  the 
forehead,  and  little  impertinent  twisting  locks  round  about  the  ears— 
baby  curls,  just  beginning  life— whilst  the  mass  of  hair  is  gathered  up 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  there  studded  with  llowers,  or  butterfiiss, 
or  even  gaudy  insects." 

And  now  as  to  handwriting.  An  Interested  Reader  is  assured 
that  her  penmanship  is  excellent,  but  would  look  all  the  better  if  the 
lines  were  a  little  wider  apart — A  Subsceibee  and  Great  Adriber 
OF  THE  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  writes  very  well  Indeed ; 
she  is  plain — in  her  penmanship  we  mean  of  course — and,  as  Mr.  Toots 
would  say,  "no  nonsense  about  her." — Rosalie  writes  a  very  bold 
hand,  and  adopts  a  corresponding  style  of  composition. —  Diana  is  a 
little  careless. 

Millie  writes  very  sensibly  on  a  woman's  education.  We  strongly 
advise  her  to  persevere  in  her  efforts  at  self-improvomeuL  There  is  a 
College  tor  Working  Women  in  London,  ZB,  Queen-street  Bloomsbury. 
The  college  classes  include  those  for  Latin,  geometry,  social  economy, 
English  literature  and  botany,  besides  arithmetic,  physical  geography, 
English  language  and  grammar,  English  history,  French,  drawing, 
and  vocal  music.  There  are  also  preparatory  classes  in  reading, 
writing,  and  the  first  lour  rules  of  arithmetic.  Fees  range  from  2a  to 
4a  the  term.  The  library  and  coffee-room  are  open  every  evening 
from  seven  to  ten  o'clock.  The  latter  is  provided  with  periodicals  and 
newspapera  and  is  made  as  far  as  possible— under  proper  regulation — 
the  centre  of  the  social  life  of  the  college.  All  further  mioi  uiaiion  can  be 
obtained  in  the  evening  of  the  lady  superintendent  at  the  college.  It 
Is  more  than  probable  that  Millie  would  be  prevented  availing  herself 
of  the  advantage  of  this  institution,  owing  to  the  aisiunce  she  resides 
from  London,  but  self-improvement  is  still  within  her  reach.  A  book 
such  as  CaetelCe  Popular  ihiucator  would  be  valuable  to  her. 

Annie  must  pardon  us  for  declining  her  poetical  contributioua  We 
must  be  cruel  to  be  kind,  and  Annie  may  rely  upon  it  that,  were  we  to 
publish  her  defective  lines,  she  would  herself  repent  it  when  she  has 
learned  to  write,  as  we  believe  she  has  power  to  wiito,  better. 

Mildeed's  Wedding.  One  or  two  letters  have  been  received 
asking  about  the  completion  of  this  tale.  W  e  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
refer  to  the  next  number,  when  we  can  say,  “  There  it  is."  And  one 
lady  complains  that  there  were  but  eight  pages  in  the  May  number. 
Justice  to  ourselves  requires  us  to  point  out  that,  whether  we  have 
printed  sixteen  or  eight  pages  of  “  Mddred's  Wedding,”  the  quantity, 
whatever  it  has  been,  is  in  excess  of  our  usual  contents,  and  therefore 
no  kind  of  complaint  can  be  fairly  brought  against  us.  Indeed,  the 
completion  of  "Mildred's  Wedding'’  has  cost  the  publisher  several 
hundreds  of  pounds.  The  reason  why — we  wUl  explain — that  only 
eight  pages  were  issued  with  the  May  number  was,  that  the  author,  in 
changing  his  abode  from  France  to  England,  fell  111  in  London,  and 
was  only  able,  and  at  great  risk  to  health  even  then,  to  complete  the 
writing  and  revision  of  the  eight  pages.  Next  mouth  the  tale,  revised 
and  added  to,  will  be  published  as  a  three-volume  novel,  and  an 
immeuse  success  is  prognosticated  for  it. 

*•*  The  Publisher  of  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine  is 
compiling  a  little  book  of  Riddles,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  and  Puzzles 
generally.  He  will  be  exceedingly  grateful  to  correspondents  who 
will  aid  him  in  bothering  the  public,  and  will  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  any  matter  worthy  of  the  honours  of  typo  by  forwardlug  a  copy  of 
the  book  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 


CASH’S  OAMBEIC  FEILLING 

Hequires  neither  hemming  or  whipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers, 

154,  REGENT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  MESLAY. 

T,  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  lAdias’  Draaains-Casaa,  electro-plated,  XI  lls.  6d.,  X2  29.,  X3  lOs.,  X4  4s.,  andX6  Os.,  to  118  lOs. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.’s  Z.adiea’  SressinS'Cases,  silver  fitted,  X5  10s.,  XIO  lOs.,  XU  10a.,  X12  lOs.,  X14  12s.  6d., 
X17  lOs.  6d.,  to  1100. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Oantlaman’a  Draasing-Oasas,  XI,  X2  2s.,  X2  10s.,  X3  10s.,  X5  10s.,  17  12s.  6d.,  X8. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  Work-Boxas,  in  choice  woods,  88.  6d.,  XI,  XI  10s.,  X2  2s.,  X2  lOs.,  .£3  6s.,  X4. 

T.  A.  Simpaon  and  Oo.'a  Wrlting-Daaka,  10a.  fid.,  2ia,  808:i  X2  2s.,  X2  lOs.,  X3  6s.,  X4,  X6  8s.,  X8  lOs.  6d.,  to  X35. 

T.  A.  Simpaon  and  Oo.'a  XAdlaa’  atorocco  Baga,  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  Dressing,  Writing,'  and  Working,  XS  lOa., 
X4  17s.  Gd.,  X6  5s.,  XC  10s.,  X7  16s.  6d.,  to  XIOO. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.’s  Oentlamen’a  Drasaing-Bags,  X3  16s.,  X5  3s.  Gd.,  X6  Gs.,  X7  lOs.,  X8  169.,  XIO,  to  136. 

T.  A.  SIMPSOIV  &  CO., 

154j  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  W. ;  and  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 


mew  rOOD  FOR  XmF.A.mTS, 

specially  prepared  npon  BAROTi  LIEBIG'S  principles  by  SAVORY  ft  MOORE,  surpasses  all  other  substitutes  for  the  Natural  Food  of  Infanta. 

Readily  prepared  for  use  without  boiling  or  straining, 

SAVORY  ft  HOOBE,  New  Bond-street;  FORTNTTM,  MASON,  ft  Ca,  Piccadilly;  and  all  Retail  Vendors;  in  tins,  1&,  la  Sd.,  3a,  and  la  each. 

'  *  "Wbolesae,  CfiOSSE  ft  BLACKWELL;  and  BARCLAY  ft  SONa 


BAL 


FOR  XHJE  HvAIR. 


OF  COLUMBIA. 


Thia  valnable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  tba  Hail 

ZX  SXRFmGXSEmS  AND  mOXTRZSRRS, 

Exerting  s  healthy  infinence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  Inxnrfatnt  growth. 

ZX  PRRSRR'V'RS,  RFSXORRS,  BR^ZTXZFZSS, 
.A.mz>  cz.E:.A.msRa  xrr  R.A.ZR. 

mZTRSRR’Y. 


The  pecnliar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  3s.  Gd.,  Gs.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.  No  other  prioes  are  Genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

O.  a.nd  A..  Oldi-id^c’s  Balm,  S3,  W  olling^on  Stx*eet,  i$ti*and,  "W.C, 


IT  J  jgj  ^ 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


vxisritas  aveuiaxo. 
Cirynmltreuc.  at  a  1  e. 
Depth  from  a  to  c. 


XHE  more  freouent  and  earKer  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 

JL  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  oonfinemeiit.  Daring  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  seenriag  a  more  favourable  time ;  -  whilom 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  aecnres  the  restoration  of  sfai^,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  nltimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Acconebeurb  of  the  day  in  eases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  ohesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

'  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWABD  or  Mrs.  HUXLET,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  O^ord-str^L 


HAND  BMBBOZDXRBD  COURT  TRAINS. 

GRANT  AND  CASK 

Are  now  exhibiting  a  splendid  collection  of  Hand-embroidered  COURT  TRAINS,  also  rich  Embossed  and  Plain  Satins. 
Illustrations  of  made-np  Court  Trains  free  on  application.— 58, 59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-atrect ;  8,  4,  and  5,  Wells-streot. 

MOZRB  ANTIQUES. 

GRANT  and  GASE  invite  especial  notice  to  a  large  purchase  of  most  beautiful  MOIRE  ANTIQUES  in  all  the  new  colours,  at  4^ 
to  5^  guineas  the  full  dross,  of  the  richest  quality.  Patterns  free. — 58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street;  3,  4,  and  5,  Wells-street. 

FOUZsABD  SIIiKS. 

A  g^eat  variety  of  new  FRENCH  FOULARD  SILKS,  best  quality,  at  38s.  6d.  the  full  dress.  Patterns  free. 
GRANT  and  GASK,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street;  3,  4,  and  5,  Wells-street. 

FANCY  SIIsKS. 

Patterns  forwarded  of  new  and  beautiful  FANCY  SILKS,  from  2}  guineas  the  full  dress  of  14  yards;  any  length  cut. 
GRANT  and  GASK,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford  street;  3,  4,  and  5,  Wells-street. 

FRENCH  SIZ.K  AND  WOOZs  GRENADINES. 

Patterns  forwarded  of  a  very  large  purchase,  at  la  2^  per  yard. 

GRANT  and  GASK,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street;  3,  4,  and  5,  Wells-street. 

MADE-UP  DRESSES  AND  COSTUMES, 

For  morning  and  seaside  wear,  in  a  variety  of  new  and  useful  fabrics ;  also,  French  pereule  suits  in  quite  new  designs. 
GRANT  and  GASK,  58,  59,  60,  61,  62,  Oxford-street ;  3,  4,  and  5,  Wells-street 

NEW  MANTIsES  AND  SHAWI.S. 

The  Mantle  and  Shawl  Departments  are  fully  supplied  with  an  unusually  large  assortment  of  new  and  choice  goods,  at  most 
moderate  prices.  An  immense  stock  of  Lace  Shawls  and  Rotondes  greatly  under  value.  Illustrated  fashkm  books  forwarded  free. 
GRANT  and  GASK,  58  to  62,  Oxford-street;  3,  4,  and  5,  Wells-street. 

FRENCH  KID  OZsCVES. 

S50  docena  of  Cal  vat's  best  Ihuis  KID  GLOVES,  at  28.  6d.  per  pur;  usual  price,  38.  3d.  Sample  pair  by  post. 


GRANT  and  GASK,  58  to  62,  Oxford-street;  3, 4,  and  5,  Wells-street,  London. 


BUSrOTTEO  SXIXCH 

PATENT  SEWING  MACHINES. 

XHESE  MACHINES  have  the  only  Stitch  that  is  thoroughly  firm  and 

elastic,  the  only  Stitch  applicable  alike  to  the  very  dnest  and  the  very  strongest 
work,  and  the  only  Stitch  applicable  alike  to  both  plain  and  ornamental  work.  They 
make  their  own  braid,  and  stitch  it  on  at  the  same  moment. 

PATTERNS  OP  THE  WORK,  with  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  post  free 
from  the 

OREAT  CKNTHAIi  DEPOT, 

144,  mem:  h:olbo»iv. 


RIMMEL'S  CHOICE  PERFUMERY  AND  ELEGANT  NOVELTIES. 


CUPID'S  TIARS,  - 

A  Kew  Psrfnme,  in  a  pretty  Moire  Antique  Box,  ta  Sd-  _ _ 

MMIMEL'S  ROM  WATER  CRACKERS, 

For  Evening  Partiea,  ta.  per  Dosen.  Six  Doxen  for  ■  A  * 

THE  n-ORAL  VIENNESE  PAN, 

Paintid  on  Wood  by  tbe  beet  ArtMa,  snd  tVrtmned 
with  different  Flowers,  from  6e.  A  specimen  painted 
with  llowen  lent  on  receipt  of  B4  ctampa. 

RIMMEL'S  RAPRAICMRMUR,  A 

For  prodaeing  an  Ambrosial  Dew,  la.,  la:  6d.,  and  St.  6d.  _ 

EUGENE  RIMMEL,  Perfumer  by  ^pointment  to  their  Majesties 
King  of  Portugal,  and  to  H.R.H 

06«  Strand;  24,  Comhlll;  New  WMt-Bnd 


- PHOTOGRAPHIC  RACHSTS, 

Bepresentlng  Choioa  Sobjeots,  la  By  post  for  14  itampa 
EXTRACT  OF  LIME  dWOS  AND 
GLYCERINS, 

For  Cooling  and  Cleanetaig  the  He^  la  Cd.,  Is.  Sd.,  la 

VENETIAN  PLUIO, 

For  imparting  a  Oolden  Hne  to  the  Hair. 

PERFUME  FOUNTAM, 

For  the  Drawing-Boom.  Ball-Boom,  Oonsarvaiory,  An. 
price  from  A1  lOs. 

the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  the 
.  the  Princosa  of  Walea, 

Braaoli— 128,  Regent  Street,  Itondon. 


Frtnted  by  Jm.  Wade,  lA  TavMock^lreet,  Oovsnt«ar4eB,  W.C. 
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The  Engusuwoman’s  Conversazione.  Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Mildred’s  Wedding — Pages  473  to  488. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  containing  information  abont  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 
The  Full-sized  Pattern  for  entting  ont  a  Bodice  with  Basque  for  Yonng  Ladies. 

A  t.ARiiK  Pri.ttily-coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

CoLouRiD  Patterns  for  a  Knapsack  Travelling  Bag  in  Wool-work,  and  for  a 
“  Mirella”  Watch-pocket. 

A  Shall  Fashion  Plate. 

Seven  Large  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies’  Dress  and  Needlework. 
{All  rights  of  trcaislation  and  rtproduotion  reserved.] 
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LADIES  TBAVELLIXrO, 

s  VISITING  THE  SEASIDE, 

OB 

OTHERWISE  EXPOSED  TO  THE  SCORCHING  RAYS  OP  THE 
SUN  AND  heated  PARTICEES  OF  DUST, 


B  BBoat  retroahiag  preparatjos  lor  ^he  OoMplaxion,  dispeUiog  th*  oioad  of  laamor  and  relaxatioa, 
•Bd  lounedUtoly  aKoiding  (h*  pleadag  wiiwUon  attending  realored  elaatiolty  and  baiJUifal  atata  of  the  Skfai. 
and  Dhwloration  Mj  toiura  tta  apylioation,  and  giva  place  in  delicate  clearness,  with  the  glow  gl 
sunbom  or  stings  of  insects  its  Tirtnas  )iave  long  been  acknowledged.  Price  is.  6d.  and  8a.  84-  per  bottle. 
The  heat  of  samiser  also  frequently  eommitnieates  a  dryness  to  the  halt,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  off,  which  may  be  completely  obvlaled  by  the  aaa  a| 
RowlAllds'  Hacassar  OIL  •  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  as  an  invigorator  a&d  beanU^W 
of  the  ha^  beyond  all  pseoedent.  race  8a  6d.,  7a,  10a  6d.,  and  3la  per  bottia 
ZlOWtmdC  Odonto,  ar  Paarl  Dentifrice,  a  white  powder  compfunded  of  tha  choicest  and  mask  tragraat  exotios.  It 
5*  **  af^rijlha  'Whiteaiia,  kaeq  them  ftqgi  Tartar, and  Inparte  to  tha  ^ntnaa  hraitlt^ SW»»th.  to  thaBraath* 
m fd> 

Md  at  80, Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Cbemlsta  and  PerAunen.  %*  A$k  for  ‘^Rowlands’’’  Artioloa# 


TOILIT  VINCQAII. 

UHICRI  it  NLET  i»  J£AI  VISCEW  ICUY. 

This  oalebsated  artMe  may  ba  obtained  of  all 
Obemists  and  Perfumers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  anperiority  over  Eau  de  Cologne  has 
obtained  for  U  a  universal  rspniatioa.  Its  Hygienic 
properties  render  It  invaliisbiaaa  adtatotaetaotand  an 
exquisite  adiunct  to  the  ball-room.  A  small  quantity 
poured  into  the  water  before  washing  naattalwas  apy 
impuritiea  and  readers  the  skin  waits  and  soft.  In 
the  batk  it  is  remarkable,  iavigorales  the  body,  aad 
Imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  It  Is  an 
admirable  lotion  for  the  mouth,  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  It  is  invalnable.  imparting  a 
daliclont  perfume  to  the  breuth.  It  is  indispensuble 
ta  hot  souMrlas  and  the  colonies. 

May  be  had  of  ail  Chemiats  aad  Perhunars. 

Sole  wholesale  sgaats,  B.  BOVENDEN  and  SONS, 
(,  Oraai  Harlborough-alaaat,  W.,  and  83  aad  88,  CXiy- 
road,  E.C.,  Louden. 

Plica  8a  6d. 


NOTHING  IS  MORE  REFRESHING  THAN 

BIMMEL’S 

EXTRACT  OP  LIME  JUICE  AND  CLYCERINE, 

WUgh  gUanaes  and  eoola  the  head,  and  gives  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloaa,  withont  greasing  it  Price  laT  Cd.,  3a.  Bd.,  Ba. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

Will  alao  be  leand  a  perfect  luxury  se  an  adjunct  to  the  Toilet  and  Bath,  and  a  reviving  Perfume.  Price  la.,  2a.  Sd.,  8a. 

RIMMEU8  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN,  ^ 

An  elafaat  ornament  for  the  Drawing-room,  Ball-room,  Dining-table,  &c.  Price  from  41  10a. 

mm  BIKMEL,  FEBrVMEB  BT  AFFOIVTBQVT  TO  H.B.H.  THE  FBINCESS  OF  WAISI, 

OO,  strand  ;  188,  Reipent  Street  |  and  84,  Comliill,  Z.,ondoa* 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PEBFUlfERY  DEALERS. 

Bnnnci.<d  u  moOK  OF  FEBFUMES,''  wltli  above  3M  {Uattratloiis,  erowa  8vo,  gilt  edgea,  ta,  ( by  post  lor  66  stamps.  Quarto,  rose-leaf  papar,  Ida  6d.  i 

by  post  for  140  stampa  , 


BATCHELOR’S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 
Bair  Dye  ever  yet  produced. 
This  splendid  prepsrstion  prodoaes 
Immadiutely  any  shsde  of  Brown  or  a 
flossy  Black,  natursl  in  uppeursnee, 
uud  harmless  in  Its  eOeois,  leaving 
the  Hsir  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 
ei'Dtiiiaed  qse 

Does  not  Injure  the  Hair  nor 
btain  the  bkin, 

But  on  the  comraiy  it 

BEIEDIES  tW  ElU  EFEECn  sf  BID  DYES 

And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  Ufa,  fre¬ 
quently  rsstoring  it  to  prUtine  vigour 
and  vitaUty. 


AM  ta  aH  rsiperfaMe  DrugfiHt  aad 
f‘er/umer$. 

■ole  F^oleeale  Agente,  R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS, 
a  Oreet  Meriboraagfa-etreet.  W.,  and  93  &  9S,  City-road,  £.0.,  London. 
Price  4b.  6d.,  7a,  and  14a 


GRBT  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  OIUOIHAL  OOLOUfU 

Neuralgia  Nervous  Headache,  Bhaoma- 
tism,  and  StUf  Joints  cured  by  f.  M. 

HEHBlN(l-8  PATENT  MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES  and  COMBS.  They  requiiw 
no  Preparatloa  are  always  ready  for 
nsa  ana  osnnotget  out  of  ordtr.  Bruihaa 
lua  and  13s. ;  Oomba  from  2a  6d.  to  2Ua 
(Retail).  Qrey  Hair  and  Baldness  pror 
Tsuted  by  F.  H.  H.'s  Preventive  Brush. 

Price  4a  and  5a  Retail 

Rfporl  on  the  **  Patent  Mnt^etie  Hair  and  Fkak 
F  H  Herkino.  By  Dr.  HasralL. 

1  hftv*  cRrefulIy  examined,  and  alio  tested,  the 
mafnetical  properties  of  the  Patent  Maanetio 
Hair  and  Flesh  Brashes  "  of  Nr.  F.  H.  HURiifO, 
and  I  have  to  state,  as  the  result  of  this  exami^^ 
nation,  that  I  refard  them  as  the  moat  pert  eel 
Bmshaa  hitherto  eonatrueted,  both  as  respects  their 
mechanical  construction  and  their  uunetk 
action.  The  Flesh  Brush  1  consider  to  m  mc_. 
effecUTe,  for  It  reraoxes  the  outer  and  older  par* 

tloas  of  the  epidermis,  and  then  fracs  the  panp  ot  Rm  tEia  muoh  More  oaaipl|M|lr  Ihn 
any  of  the  Bruahee  or  Oloxes  now  in  aaa 

(difnad)  ARTHUR  HILL  BABBALL,  M.D.  Load.,  Analyst  of  tfaa  Uhoat  taMtair 
Cowmisaion ;  Aaihiir  af  tha  Renorta  of  that  CummissioiL  ff  **  Aiai&ifiSB 
Detertilr  Md  ofte  xrarfca  7^  Whnpola- street,  Cavaodisb-agaBaa. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Perfumera  Cbemlste,  do- 
Depdti  d,  Great  MarlborooBh-st,  Regent-et,  w.,  and  9S  end 

E,0.s  London  (removed  from  t3,  Baaingball-etreei). 
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BI  THE  AUTHOK  OF  “gQDIRE  HOWLET’8  DIFFICULTIES.” 


CHAPTER  m. 

TAKINO  POSSESSION,  AND  NEW  ACQUAINTANCE. 

T  WAS  winter  when  Miss  Ursula’s  great  fortune  (all  for¬ 
tune  is  comparative)  came  to  her,  and  it  was  early  spring 
when  she  took  possession  of  her  kingdom.  Claris  had  hastened 
to  her  on  the  first  announcement  of  her  inheritance,  dropping 
flying  hints  as  she  departed  of  "being  restored  to  her  own 
position  in  society,”  and  of  "the  cloud  under  which  she  had 
lain  being  at  length  removed.”  Hints  which  were  as  balm  to 
the  tender  "  society"  conscience  of  many  a  "  county”  dowager 
whom  Claris  bad  beguiled  into  forgetting  to  inquire  a  second 
time  into  the  antecedents  of  “  that  young  person,”  but  who 
had  experienced,  through  the  glamour  thrown  round  her, 
certain  compunctious  visitings  of  mind  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  "  young  person”  being  so  freely  admitted  into  the  "  best 
society,”  without,  as  it  appeared,  the  usual  passport  demanded 
i;,’  that  discriminating  body.  And  it  was  just  on  thoir  discri- 
uiination  that  these  ladies  now  plumed  themselves. 

"  I  saw  it  all  through,”  said  Mrs.  Colonel  St.  Leger  to  Lady 
Orme,  the  ex-banker’s  wife ;  “  no  one  could  see  Miss  Bankes 
for  flve  minutes  without  recognising  that  she  was  a  person  of 
good  family— I  never  had  any  doubt  of  it  in  my  own  mind, 
and  that  always  explained  to  me  her  position  amongst  us.” 

To  which  Lady  Orme  cordially  assented,  and  followed  suit 
on  the  subject  of  her  own  foresight. 

Meantime,  Olive  lingered  at  her  post,  tom  by  conflicting 
views  of  duty.  The  Holmbys  were  in  despair  at  the  thought 
of  losing  her,  and  there  was  a  new  baby,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Holmby  was  not  yet  “about”  again,  and  Olive  could  not 
find  it  in  her  heart  to  leave  them  until  her  place  could  be 
supplied  and  the  household  restored  to  its  usual  course.  She 
wrote  loving  letters  to  her  aunt,  full  of  the  joy  of  their  new 
prospects,  and  of  the  hope  of  being  always  together,  and  tinc¬ 
tured  with  the  natural  elation  common  to  mortals  at  the 
unexpected  accession  to  wealth  and  station.  And  she  stayed 
on  until  the  new  governess  arrived,  and  the  new  baby  had 
attained  the  age  which  authorised  its  usurping  the  last 
baby’s  place  in  the  nursery  cradle.  Then,  she  tore  herself 
away,  leaving  tearful  faces  and  heavy  hearts  behind  her,  and 
just  one  gleam  of  wintry  sunshine  in  Cissy  Holmby’s  blue 
eyes,  lit  up  by  the  whispered  promise  of  a  visit  to  Armytage 
Park  “  by-and-by”. 

New  SxniBs,  Na  7,  Vol.  I. 


It  was  early  spring  when  bliss  Ursula  and  her  two 
nieces  arrived  at  their  new  home.  Their  own  carriage 
met  them  at  the  Elatwick-station,  four  miles  from  Armytage 
Park,  and  they  drove  through  a  winding  maze  of  lanes  which 
would  by-and-by  be  g^een,  past  cottage  gardens  dressed 
in  a  “summer  snow”  of  blossoms,  through  woods  whose 
opening  avenues  were  clouded  by  a  blue  haze  of  wild 
hyacinths,  to  the  gates  of  a  noble  park,  where  her  own 
tenantry  were  assembled  to  welcome  their  new  mis¬ 
tress.  But  a  great  humility  and  fear  were  in  Miss 
Ursula’s  heart,  and  she  could  only  draw  her  veil  with  tremb¬ 
ling  hands  before  her  eyes,  to  hide  the  tears  which  sprang 
forth  at  their  greeting.  It  was  Claris  who,  with  graceful 
self-possession,  bowed  acknowledgments  for  the  whole  party, 
and  won  a  score  of  masculine  hearts  upon  the  spot. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Claris  had  a  ready  talent  which 
had  served  them  in  good  stead  already,  as  it  served  them 
now.  It  was  she  who,  during  their  stay  in  London  on  their 
way  hither,  had  dressed  Miss  Ursula  and  her  sister,  as  she  had 
laughingly  declared,  “  for  their  new  characters it  was  she 
who  had  guided  Miss  Ursula’s  inexperience  through  the 
labyrinth  of  now  etiquettes  in  which  she  soon  found  herself 
involved ;  it  was  Claris  who  planned  and  arranged  the  new 
household  after  the  model  of  those  she  bad  studied  in  her 
late  experience  of  life ;  who  found  that  quick,  deft-handed, 
and  most  useful  maid  whoso  attendance  was  at  first  such  a 
trouble  to  Miss  Ursula  (but  whom  Olive  never  permitted  to 
trouble  her) — pale,  self-possessed,  thoroughly  respectable 
Perks,  who  was  so  well  recommended,  and  whose  un-Abi- 
gailish  virtue  of  reticence  on  her  own  and  her  mistress’s 
affairs  gained  her  the  awe  and  respect  if  not  the  good-fellow¬ 
ship  of  her  kind.  It  was  Claris  who  took  Armytage  Park  | 
on  her  shoulders,  and  planned,  and  arranged,  and  plotted,  with  I 
such  transparent  egotism  and  self-seeking  that  Miss  Ursula  j 
could  not  help  sighing  sometimes,  as  the  conviction  was 
forced  upon  her  that  Claris,  like  her  father,  was  beginning 
at  the  wrong  end  of  life. 

For  Mis^  Ursula  would  have  taken  her  prosperity  quietly 
and  gently,  hoping,  in  time,  to  gather  about  her  real 
friends,  using  her  means  for  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures, 
for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  her  adopted  children,  for 
her  own  solace  through  these.  How  were  her  aims  and  those 
of  Claris  to  meet  ? 

Lady  Arthur  Thynne  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  “neigh- 
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Hearts  Errant. 


Ibonrhood"  to  call  upon  Miss  Annytage,  and  a  good  many 
motirea,  of  which  simple  kindness  was  not  one,  moved  her 
j  thereto.  Cariosity,  love  of  patronage,  that  magnetic  power  of 
;  attraction  which  money  exercises  even  when  we  do  not  see  onr 
way  clearly  to  any  personal  benefit  to  be  derived  therefrom, 
and  the  fact  that  Hazelrigge  Lodge  was  a  dull  abode  at  the 
best,  and  a  new  neighbour  might  famish  some  pleasant  excite- 
j  ment  to  the  widow  of  a  younger  son  living  on  a  beggarly 
t  jointure  which  forbade  a  house  in  town  for  the  season,  or  a 
;  winter  in  Paris  on  an  ambassador’s  introduction,  or  any 

I  other  refuge  from  that  ennui  which  permeated  Haeelrigge 
Lodge,  “  np-stairs,  down-stairs,  and  in  my  lady’s  chamber” — 
!  these  were  the  principal  incentives  to  a  courtesy  which  Miss 
Ursula  accepted  with  nndisceming  appreciation,  but  which 
Claris  valued  very  highly. 

“  Lady  Arthur  Thynne  is  the  daughter-in-law  of  a  duke,” 
reasoned  that  politic  young  lady  to  htrsdf;  she  knew  better 
than  to  expect  any  sympathy  from  either  her  aunt  or  Olive 
— “  Lady  Arthur  is  at  the  head  of  the  county  set ;  she  is  of 
the  crime  de  la  crime ;  it  is  by  her  skirts  that  we  must  enter 
that  magic  circle  of  exclusiveness — a  vain,  shallow  woman, 
and  therefore  all  the  easier  to  manage.” 

So  Claris  cultivated  Lady  Arthur,  and  Lady  Arthur 
allowed  herself  to  be  cultivated,  offering  up  all  Claris's  blan¬ 
dishments  and  flattery  to  the  Moloch  of  her  vanity,  and  sus- 
I  pecting  no  ulterior  design.  And  Claris’s  design  was  long  in 
{  accomplishment.  The“connty”  was  a  shy  county,  suspicious 
•  of  strangers,  jealous  as  Tam  o’  Shanter's  “little  people”  of  any 
■  intrusion  on  their  sacred  precincts  and  prerogatives. 

!  It  was  a  gouty  county  moreover,  a  county  much  given  to 
j  change  of  air,  to  German  baths  and  hydropathic  establish- 
f  ments ;  it  was  a  “  wretched”  county.  Lady  Arthur  declared ;  it 
j  was  half  the  year  away  from  homo,  and  the  other  half  waking 
I  up  to  its  duties  at  home.  So  Claris  arrived  amongst  them  in 
I  the  middle  of  the  first  half,  and  having  to  wait  the  termination 
:  of  the  slow  process  of  the  other  half,  got  bored  to  death,  and 
went  off  on  a  round  of  visits  to  her  aristocratic  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  friends  in  F — shire,  leaving  behind  her  an  aroma  of 
“  good”  names  which  considerably  impressed  Lady  Arthur, 
and  actually  woke  up  the  somnolent  “  county”  a  whole  month 
before  its  time.  Clever  Caris  I 
But  that  time  was  not  yet,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Miss 
Ursula  and  Olive  were  left  to  be  happy  in  their  own  way. 
Not  that  they  would  have  expressed,  even  to  each  other,  the 
species  of  relief  they  felt  at  Claris’s  absence — there  was  too 
much  kindly  and  well-bred  reticence  between  Miss  Ursula 
and  her  best-beloved  niece  for  that,  and  they  were  not  used  to 
put  even  into  thoughts  the  uneasy  sense  of  disapprobation 
and  want  of  sympathy  which  Claris  inspired.  It  was  not 
the  first  time  in  her  life  that  Miss  Ursula  bad  fenced  thus 
with  an  attacking  thought,  had  barred  the  door,  as  it  were, 
against  an  unwelcome  arrival — Olive’s  quicker  and  more 
I  impulsive  nature,  her  leas  trouble-trained  mind,  would  be 
less  hesitating,  less  tolerant  in  its  judgment  some  day  when 
the  time  lor  judgment  came.  But  Miss  Ursula  was  not  less 
true  than  was  Olive,  only  her  perfected  patience  had  passed 
the  stage  of  righteous  indignation  to  rest  at  the  blessed  haven 
I'  of  divine  charity. 

i  Miss  Ursula  had  been  thankful  for  the  great  advantages  of 
I  her  prosperity.;  nevertheless,  it  had  cost  her  not  a  little  to 
master  all  the  small  details  connected  with  it.  She  was  past 
the  age  when  an  alteration  of  habits  is  pleasant  or  even  easy ; 
all  her  g^titude  and  her  solid  appreciation  of  her  new  posi¬ 
tion  could  not  save  her  from  the  inevitable  gine  and  discom¬ 
fort  which  the  complete  change  in  her  position  entailed ;  she 
oMild  not,  at  first,  find  her  place  in  her  new  world ;  her 
f  humility  accepted  with  an  awe  and  a  reluctance,  that  would 
I  have  been  rejection  had  she  dared,  all  the  reqxmsibilitios 


which  met  her  on  the  threshold.  Not  that  there  was  any 
awkwardness  in  the  outward  performance  of  her  duties ;  her 
dignified  simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  character 
saved  her  there.  You  would  guess  nothing  of  all  these 
doubts  and  misgivings,  seeing  her  as  she  sits  this  August 
afternoon  after  the  departure  of  Claris,  with  the  summer  sun 
shining  full  upon  the  fine  old  country  mansion  Of  which  she 
is  the  mistress,  and  flooding  with  amber  glory  her  favourite 
sitting-room.  This  is  a  handsome  apartment,  called  the 
“  little”  drawing-room,  in  the  pretentiom  parlance  of  the 
house,  but  larger  than  the  whole  ground-llsor  of  Miss 
Ursula’s  late  cottage.  Miss  Ursula  does  not  look  the  least  out 
of  place  amongst  the  gilded  mirrors  and  girandoles,  the  mar- 
queterie  cabinets,  and  costly  Dresden  china  ornaments.  She 
fills  her  velvet  arm-chair  with  vary  easy  dignity,  and  the  fine 
Angora  favourite  sleeping  in  the  sunshine  on  the  embroi¬ 
dered  footstool  at  her  side,  gives  an  air  of  home  comfort  to 
the  costly  picture.  The  knitting  in  Miss  Ursula’s  hand  is 
another  home-like  adjunct ;  this  is  the  substitute  she  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  various  household  occupations  which  formerly  i 
occupied  her,  and  of  which  the  grand,  ladylike  housekeeper 
relieves  her  now.  Innumerable  shells  and  squares,  intended, 
in  time,  to  form  counterpanes  for  many  a  cottage  bed,  fill  up 
her  enforced  leisure  and  satisfy  her  active  conscience. 
Besides  this.  Miss  Ursula  is  occupied  in  entertaining  visitors, 
or  rather,  to  speak  quite  correctly,  a  visitor  is  entertaining 
her.  A  talkative,  vivacious  little  lady  is  turning  over  a  book 
of  photographs  at  her  side — a  lady  so  youthful  in  manner, 
figure,  and  dress  that  yon  would  never  suppose  her  to  be  the 
contemporary  of  Miss  Ursula — Miss  Ursula,  whose  iron-grey 
curls  are  surmounted  by  a  cap  of  soft  white  tulle — not  a 
headdress,  mind,  not  a  fanciful  evasion,  but  a  bona  Jide  cap, 
which  is  as  frank  in  its  avowal  of  middle  age  as  is  the  heavy 
silver-grey  moire  that  Claris  has  ordained  to  form  the  suitable 
reception  dress  of  Miss  Armytage,  of  Armytage  Park.  Lady 
Arthur’s  French  bandeaux  of  pale,  hay-coloured  hair  swell 
out  from  under  the  shelter  of  a  little  black  velvet  hat ;  her 
slight  figure  is  buttoned  into  a  closely-fitting  riding-habit, 
and  this  figure  is,  moreover,  sufiSciently  rounded  and  shapely 
to  come  well  out  of  that  trying  ordeal.  It  is  easy  to  see  at  a 
glance  that  she  affects  juvenility,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
she  succeeds  very  well.  Yet  the  success  is  of  another  kind 
than  that  which  Miss  Ursula  achieves.  | 

Olive,  too,  has  her  share  of  the  duty  of  morning  calls :  a  tall  ' 
young  man  stands  with  her  at  the  open  French  window,  and 
looking  out  upon  the  bright  acre  of  summer  blossoms  spread 
before  it,  discusses  certain  botanical  questions  which  seem  to 
have  an  especial  interest  for  them  both.  Little  Cissy  Holmby, 
radiant  with  the  happiness  of  Olive's  fulfilled  promise,  flits 
in  and  out  all  the  time  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

Lady  Arthur  is  in  the  habit  of  apologetically  introducing 
the  young  man  we  have  alluded  to  as  “My  son,”  and  of 
afterwards  remarking  incidentally  that  she  “was  married 
when  quite  a  child;”  adding  that  “Gerald  is  essentially  a 
Thynne,  and  looks,  like  all  his  family,  older  than  his  ago.” 
ni-natured  people  say  that  his  exchange  into  a  regiment  on 
foreign  service  was  her  doing,  and  that  she  was  by  no  moans 
pleased  when  that  fever  sent  him  home  again  on  a  two  years’ 
leave  of  absence.  But  as  she  is  a  gushing,  impulsive  creature, 
full  of  sensibility  and  affection,  and  as  these  amiable  qualities 
would  be  most  likely  to  expand  themselves  upon  her  own 
and  only  son,  it  is  quite  impossible  that  there  is  any  founda¬ 
tion  for  the  mischievous  insinuations  of  these  ill-natured 
people.  Certainly  there  is  no  lack  of  demonstrative  affection 
in  the  animated  tone  and  manner  of  the  mother’s  address  to 
her  son : — 

“Oh,  Geriild,  darling  I  come  hero  and  look  at  this  new 
photograph  of  Miss  Claris.  Is  it  not  charming  ?  Not 
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flAttering,  of  coarse— photographs  of  us  women  never  are — 
and  it  would  not  be  poasible  to  flatter  Miss  Claris.  I  long  to 
introduoe  her  to  yon.  Such  a  noble,  elegant  creature !  such 
a  lovely  oomploxion,  and  such  splendid  hair  I  all  soul  and 
heart,  too ;  looks  it,  doesn’t  she  ?  Ob,  Miss  Bankes  is  quite 
the  beauty  of  the  neighbourhood.” 

Olive  had  stood  silent  under  this  flow  of  eulogy,  gravely 
cheeking  off  eacb^item  in  her  own  mind.  It  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  the  non-appreciation  her  face  expressed  might  be 
misunderstood — might  be  written  down  against  her  as  envy  or 
jealousy ;  she  was  only  occupied  in  honestly  separating  the  true 
from  the  false,  and  in  heartily  wishing  that  the  false  were  true. 

Lady  Arthur's  quick  eyes  darting  upon  her  suddenly  read 
her  wrongly,  as  such  worldly  eyes  would  be  pretty  sure  to  do. 
Not  that  she  confided  the  imaginary  result  of  her  penetration 
to  her  son  in  their  tite-d-teU  ride  homewards.  Lady  Arthur 
bad  her  little  plans  and  her  little  policy,  and  she  was  minded 
to  keep  two  strings  to  her  bow,  so  that,  should  the  one  she 
most  counted  on  chance  to  snap,  the  other  might  yet  be 
tightened  to  carry  the  arrow  to  her  mark.  Therefore,  not 
having  the  advantages  of  his  mother’s  clear-sightedness,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Captain  Thynne  threw  himself 
with  emprc.isement  into  on  acquaintance  which  he  had  already 
found  very  pleasant. 

There  was  about  Miss  Ursula  an  atmosphere  of  genuine 
kindness  and  homeness — if  one  may  write  such  a  word — 
which  was  warming  and  cheering  to  the  young  man,  cramped 
and  chilled  by  the  ungenial  air  of  his*bome.  He  had  long 
since  found  a  skeleton  at  Hazolrigge  Lodge — not  the  skeleton 
his  mother  dreaded,  but  another,  more  terrifying  to  her  son, 
who  was  of  another  nature  than  hers — a  skeleton  of  coldness, 
of  selfishness,  and  unlovingness,  from  which  he  fled  thank¬ 
fully  to  the  haven  of  Miss  Ursula’s  benignant  presence.  And 
she,  on  her  side,  welcomed  him  with  perhaps  more  than  her 
usual  kindness ;  she  bad  seen  in  him  a  certain  likeness  to 
Edgar,  and  daring  his  Indian  experience  he  had  trodden  the 
same  ground.  He  could  tell  her — little  dreaming  what  tender 
heart-chords  be  was  stirring  beneath  the  calm,  placid  exterior 
—of  places  and  names  each  one  of  which  was  consecrated 
in  her  memory.  If  the  presence  of  Olive  added  to  the  other 
attractions  of  Armytago  Hall  that  indefinable  charm,  that 
subtle  element  of  romance  which,  without  any  especial 
interest,  always  accompanies  the  social  intercourse  of  twenty 
and  twenty-five.  Captain  Thynne  enjoyed  it  with  his  other 
happinesses,  and  stopped  to  define  none  of  them. 

In  a  quiet,  imperceptible  sort  of  a  way  he  became  quite 
domesticated  in  Miss  Ursula’s  little  circle,  went  and  came, 
and  was  always  welcomed  as  the  privileged  ami  dt  la  maison. 
His  services  were  always  in  requisition,  now  to  choose  a  horse 
and  see  him  broken  in  for  Olive’s  riding,  then  to  look  over 
the  list  for  “  Mudie,"  or  to  advise  which  trees  should  be  felled 
in  the  fast  up-growing  plantation,  which  was  threatening  one 
of  the  finest  views  from  the  “little  drawing-room”  windows. 
Miss  Ursula  began  to  wonder  how  she  and  Armytage  Park 
bad  existed  so  long  without  the  ffentis  homo  and  the  help  to 
which  she  was  now  constantly  turning. 

Lady  Arthur  Thynne,  coming  in  one  day  upon  a  rapt 
group,  of  which  Gerald  with  the  Idylls  of  the  King  was  the 
centre,  graciously  doffed  her  bonnet  and  joined  the  listeners, 
remarking  at  the  close  that  she  “  hod  no  idea  he  read  so  well ; 
Armytage  Hall  had  developed  that  talent  at  least.” 

Cissy  Holmby  fell  straightway  in  love  with  the  young 
soldier.  Little  maiden  of  fifteen! — What  else  could  she  do? 
Her  childish  fancy  bad  fed  itself  on  scraps  of  chivalry,  and 
her  rising  youth  had  delighted  in  its  heroes — its  Douglas,  its 
Montrose,  its  Sir  Roland  and  Sir  Galahad.  All  her  heroes 
were  heroic ;  they  were  not  men,  but  gods !  And  this  one 
had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow,  had  sworn  upon  his 


sword  as  he  looked  into  that  awful  well  at  Cawnpore,  had 
succoured  women  and  helpless  babes — had  done— oh!  after 
seeing  his  cheek  flush,  and  his  eye  kindle,  and  bis  very  form 
expand  as  he  read  The  Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred,  Cissy 
could  believe  he  had  done  any  deed  of  valour !  So,  nestling 
at  Olive’s  side,  with  her  untouched  embroidery  in  her  lap, 
and  crushing  her  friend’s  pretty  muslin  skirts  between  her 
nervous  fingers,  the  little  enthusiastic  girl  worshipped  her 
hero  from  behind  that  friendly  shelter,  and,  with  wonderful 
self-command,  kept  down  her  sobs  as  he  read,  now,  in  pathetic 
numbers,  the  tender  story  of  Evangeline. 

Claris  still  stayed  away,  and  was  not  missed  save  by  Lady 
Arthur,  who  loudly  lamented  her  absence,  and  lauded  her 
beauty  anew  at  every  visit.  She  was  satisfied  with  the 
familiar  footing  her  son  had  gained  in  the  family ;  it  was  too 
familiar,  she  argued,  for  danger,  and  it  was  a  favourable 
initiatory  step.  Lady  Arthur  saw  her  way  clearly — if  only 
Claris  would  return. 

But  was  not  Miss  Ursula,  at  least,  auspicious  of  danger? 
No.  Her  prudence  some  time  since  had  argued  the  point 
with  her  simplicity  and  delicacy,  and  it  had  been  decided  in 
the  court  of  her  mind  that  danger  tbero  was  none.  She 
disliked  excessively  that  vulgar  outlook  for  matrimony  which 
makes  the  friendly  intercourse  of  young  men  and  young 
women  to  be  suspected,  and  she  knew  Olive’s  sensitive 
reserve  and  innate  modesty  of  character  too  well  to  fear  any 
husband-hunting  on  her  account.  And  if  from  this  intimate 
association  and  recognition  of  character  there  should  chance 
to  spring  a  mutual  attachment,  why.  Miss  Ursula  thought 
fondly  that,  in  the  days  of  her  youth,  she  had  loved  Edgar, 
and  this  young  man  was  so  like  Edgar !  She  recognised  in 
him  the  same  traits  which  had  before  ripened  into  such  noble 
fidelity,  such  patient  effort,  such  beautiful  respect  for  a 
scrupulous  conscience.  How  could  she  desire  more  for  her 
beloved  Olivo  ? 

No,  Mias  Ursula  saw  no  danger,  and  the  little  band  of 
congenial  spirits  watched  the  summer  grow  dusty  and 
middle-aged ;  and  oven  Cissy,  insatiable  from  her  long  im¬ 
prisonment  m  a  manufacturing  town,  drunk  her  fill  of  pastoral 
pleasures ;  and  the  little  maiden,  learning  to  ride  on  Olive’s 
discarded  pony,  bad  her  great  hero  at  the  bridle-rein,  w.atching 
the  harvest’s  golden  gleam  brighten  the  fields,  and  the 
evening’s  shadows  purple  the  distant  woods,  meeting  the 
first  fresh  winds  of  autumn  on  the  hills,  and  searching  every 
bosky  biake,  every  shaded  hedge-bank  for  ferns,  and  flowers, 
and  red-lipped  Yenns’  cups. 

Then  tbero  were  happy  pic-nics,  when  Cissy  found  a 
mossy  platform  in  a  fairy  dell,  and  dressed  it  for  a  dining¬ 
room  with  graceful  ferns,  and  scarlet  berries,  and  pink-tinted 
brambles,  and  when  Mias  Ursula  sat  serene,  and  Lady 
Arthur,  in  shepherdess’s  trim,  smiled  from  under  her  straw 
bat,  and  tried  to  think  it  pleasant.  And  there  were  boating 
parties  on  the  lake  in  the  park,  when  Gerald  read  Browning, 
and  nobody  understood  him,  and  they  all  came  home  by 
moonlight  decked  in  wreaths  of  water-lilies  and  feathery 
sprays  of  clematis,  looking,  as  Cissy  laughingly  vowed,  like 
great  ladies  who  had  lost  their  way  to  some  city  ball-room  ; 
or,  as  Gerald  suggested,  like  fauns  and  dryads  who  were 
quite  at  home  where  they  were.  And  little  Cissy  fell  deeper 
and  deeper  in  love,  and  slept  soundly  at  night,  to  be  ready  for 
the  morning’s  bliss. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

WHAT  THE  AUTDlfN  BBOUGHT  FORTH. 

ISSY  HOLMBY  never  forgot  that  “  Armytago  autumn,” 
OS  she  called  it.  The  reflection  of  its  glory  lingered 
with  her  all  through  the  following  winter,  when  she  had 
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returned  to  the  dingy  parsonage,  crowded  down  amongst 
nan-ow  working- world  streets,  with  never  a  tree  or  a  flower 
I  to  relieve  their  grimness.  Many  a  time  the  brown  family 
'  parlour,  with  its  well-worn  furniture,  was  transformed  in  her 
twilight  dreams  into  a  breezy  hill-side  set  with  ruddy 
beeches  touched  with  autumn’s  sunset  Are,  or  into  sweet 
woodlands  where  the  wild  cherry  flamed  its  farewell  to  the 
year,  and  the  lordly  elm  dropped  graceful  gold  adown  its 
I  sturdy  stem,  and  the  bramble-leaf,  painted  in  gorgeous  hnes, 
pnrplo  and  crimson,  showed  like  a  splendid  forest  flower. 

I  Cissy,  the  eldest  daughter  of  an  ancient  house,  found 
her  sisterly  toil  ofttimes  intermitted  by  such  visions  as  these, 

I  and  the  little  ones,  who  were  her  care  and  her  delight, 
I  gathered  about  her  at  holiday  times  to  listen  unweariedly  to 
I  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  how  she  and  Olive  looped  up  their 
I  skirts  and  went  a-nntting  where  the  hazel  treasures  hung 
^  thick  and  beautiful  above  their  heads,  and  Captain  Thynne 
held  the  basket  and  helped  to  fill  it,  too ;  and  the  deep  woods 
!  gave  up  their  precious  treasures,  their  shining  ivy-leaves, 
their  chequered  light  and  shade,  their  rustling,  cooing  sounds, 
their  splendid  fronds  of  lady-fem,  their  trellis-work  of 
[  bryony,  and  wild  vine,  and  traveller’s  joy. 
j  Cissy  bad  her  store  of  relics,  too,  mementoes  of  that  dear 
time,  wonders  over  new,  ever  fresh  to  the  little  band,  her 
sketchbook  discovering  many  a  treasured  spot — Cissy  bad  a 
very  good  talent  in  drawing — and  her  album  of  autumn- 
i  tinted  leaves,  fem-roots  which  struggled  for  life  in  the  little 
I  smoky  garden  behind  the  parsonage,  mosses  and  lichens, 

I  larch-cones  and  acom-cups,  gathered  each  in  some  well- 
^  remembered  walk,  and — but  these  last  hidden  away  in  some 
secret  recess  of  Cissy’s  desk,  where  the  little  prying  eyes 
;  never  penetrated— a  fragment  of  charred  wood,  and  the  soft 
grey  feathers  of  a  wood-pigeon. 

Hidden  from  the  prying  eyes,  but  not  from  our  sharp  pen ! 

I  VTe  know  we  are  doing  a  horribly  base  and  a  treacherous 
I  thing  when  we  lay  bare  poor  Cissy's  hoarded  secrets,  bnt  the 
I  interests  of  our  story  demand  it,  and  what  will  not  an  author 
'  Eacrifice  to  bis  story  ?  Life,  happiness,  reputation,  family 
I  peace,  a  whole  hecatomb  of  victims,  what  are  these  in  view 
of  the  propitiation  of  my  Moloch  ?  So,  poor  little  Cissy, 

:  loving  yon  as  we  do,  and  feeling  “ real  mean’  all  the  time, 

>  we  must,  we  really  must,  drag  to  light  what  you  have  so 

tenderly  concealed,  and  with  relentless  fingers  weave  those 
palpitating  heartstrings  into  the  woof  of  our  tale. 

Lady  Arthur  Thynne  made  up  riding  parties,  in  the  fine 
I  autumn  days,  for  exploring  the  neighbourhood — Lady  Arthur 
I  was  fond  of  riding ;  she  looked  well  on  horseback,  and  she 
!  knew  it,  and  she  chose,  too,  sometimes  to  break  up  the 
j  reading  parties  at  the  hall  For  Lady  Arthur  was  a  woman 
I  of  the  world,  and  Cissy  Holmby  was  only  a  guileless  little 

;  girl,  and  she  bad,  all  unawares,  looked  her  innocent  hero- 

I  worship  out  of  her  pretty  eyes,  and  Lady  Arthur  bad  seen  it, 

I  and,  albeit  indignant  at  the  presumption  of  the  “  little  chit,” 

I  Lady  Arthur  deemed  it  as  well  to  keep  a  good  look-out  upon 
!  her,  for  she  could  not  be  at  all  sure  what  those  eyes  might  or 
I  might  not  do — those  sweet  violet  eyes  gleaming  from  under 
{  their  dark  lashes  like  the  uncertain  tint  of  colour  seen  through 
!  the  brown  alleys  of  a  wood  in  early  spring !  Lady  Arthur 
'  knew  that  such  eyes  and  such  innocence  had  spoiled  many  a 
well-arranged  plan  before,  and  she  took  her  measures 
1  accordingly. 

1  Nevertheless,  they  were  not  always  very  prudent  pre¬ 
cautions.  Those  pleasant  rides,  when  the  lanes  wore  often 
so  narrow  that  only  two  could  ride  abreast  (and  the  wrong 
two  have  always  such  a  tendency  to  come  together!)  and  the 
fresh  winds  were  so  exhilarating,  and  the  purple  moors  and 
j  changing  woods  were  so  lovely,  that  the  roused  thoughts  of 
I  the  riders  could  not  help  but  mingle.  Yet  Lady  Arthur 


could  think  of  nothing  better ;  this  kept  the  whole  party,  at 
all  events,  well  before  her  own  eyes,  and  there  were  intricacies 
in  Longfellow  iind  Tennyson,  and  “stuff’  which  Lady  Arthur 
could  not  follow,  and  of  which,  consequently,  she  was  very 
suspicious. 

I  suppose  ef  all  the  tasks  which  one’s  duty  to  society,  one's 
duty  to  one's  family,  or  one’s  duty  to  one’s  self  imposes  upon 
one,  that  of  looking  after  two  young  people  whom  one  does 
not  wish  to  fall  in  love  with  each  other  is  the  most  anxious 
and  generally  the  most  unprofitable.  The  least  false  step, 
the  faintest  inadvertence,  and  the  game  is  lost !  Leave 
your  left  wing,  or  your  right  wing,  or  your  centre  for  an 
instant  uncovered,  let  your  tactics  be  but  suspected,  and  the 
enemy  is  upon  you!  and,  without  these  failures  on  your 
own  part,  everything  being  as  circumspect,  as  guarded,  as 
well  ordered  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  the  chances  still  are, 
according  to  the  predominant  rule  of  contrary,  that  all  your 
labour  will  bo  lost — the  perverse  young  creatures  viU  do  it ! 

But  in  this  case  things  did  not  go  wrong — in  Lady  Arthur’s 
sense  of  wrong,  at  all  events.  She  had  all  the  toil  and  trouble 
and  worry,  and  after  all  there  really  was  no  danger — no 
danger  to  Gerald  we  mean,  and  that  was  all  the  danger  Lady 
Arthur  feared.  Cissy  might  break  her  little  susceptible 
heart,  might  cry  her  pretty  eyes  out,  and  Lady  Arthur  would 
not  care.  She  would  say  the  little  forward  puss  was  only 
well  punished  for  her  folly.  Lady-mothers  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  have  a  special  fund  of  small  malice  and  spite  which 
it  is  not  against  their  ordinarily  tender  natures  to  vent,  and 
Lady  Arthur,  besides,  had  this  extra  advantage — her  nature  was 
not  tender.  Some  few  women — anomalous  as  the  charge  may 
seem — are  bom  with  hearts  of  stone,  and  some  few  more 
contrive  to  effect  a  gradual  petrification  of  that  organ,  and 
somehow  get  on  pretty  comfortably  with  themselves,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  uncomfortable  piece  of  anatomy. 

It  was  in  riding  through  an  open  woodland  path— one  of 
those  which  are  cut  for  the  convenience  of  sportsmen — that  a 
wounded  wood-pigeon,  crying  out  in  its  pain,  fluttered  across 
the  grass  close  in  front  of  the  party,  so  close  that  Cissy’s 
pony  had  well-nigh  set  his  foot  upon  it.  In  an  instant  the 
girl  bad  thrown  herself  from  her  saddle  and  had  taken  the 
bird  in  her  arms. 

“Its  leg  is  broken!”  she  cried;  “poor,  beautiful  thing,  its 
leg  is  broken !” 

“  What  nonsense !”  cried  Lady  Arthur  impatiently.  “  Yon 
had  better  leave  it  alone.  Miss  Holmby.  William,  wring  the 
creature’s  neck,  and  put  it  out  of  misery.” 

“  Oh,  no,  no !”  cried  Cissy,  bursting  into  tears  and  looking 
appealingly  towards  Gerald. 

He  had  already  thrown  the  reins  of  his  own  horse  and 
those  of  Cissy’s  pony  to  the  groom.  Ho  took  the  poor  thing, 
straggling  now  for  terror  as  well  as  pain,  from  her  bands, 
holding  it  as  tenderly  as  she  bad  done. 

There  is  no  other  wound,”  ho  said,  “  only  the  broken  leg, 
and  we  may  cure  that.” 

“Oh !  can  it  be  done  ?”  she  said  eagerly,  her  earnest  young 
face  beaming  upon  him.  “  I  am  so  thankful.  I  could  not 
see  it  die !” 

Ho  was  every  whit  as  earnest  as  herself.  He  gave  the  bird 
back  into  her  keeping,  whilst  he  broke  off  two  or  three  hazel- 
twigs  and  shaped  them  into  splints  with  his  hunting-knife. 

“  Ob,  Olive !”  said  Cissy — the  formal  “  miss”  had  long  since 
been  dropped  by  mutual  consent — “  look  how  soft  and  pretty 
it  is.” 

She  held  up  the  bird,  caressing  its  delicate  feathers  lovingly 
with  her  ungloved  hand.  Gerald  came  back  to  her  side. 

“  Will  you  have  courage  enough  to  assist  in  the  surgical 
operation?”  he  asked.  “If  so  I  shall  ask  yon  to  hold  the 
patient  for  me.” 
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“I  can  do  it,”  she  replied. 

“  I  must  ask  you  for  this  for  my  bandage.”  He  touched  the 
ribbon  which  tied  her  hair. 

She  disengaged  it  with  eager  fingers,  so  eager  that  the 
bonny  brown  locks  fell  loose  upon  her  shoulders,  and,  when 
she  shook  her  head  in  impatient  discomfort,  they  unrolled 
themselves  slowly  to  her  waist. 

It  was  too  much  for  Lady  Arthur,  altogether  too  much ;  she 
chafed  and  fumed,  switching  her  riding-whip  vindictively 
amongst  the  crimped  leaves  of  a  beech-tree  within  her  reach. 

“And  pray.  Captain  Thynne,”  she  asked  with  freezing 
politeness,  “  how  much  longer  are  we  to  delay  our  ride  for 
Miss  llolmby’s  misplaced  compassion  ?” 

“  Only  two  minutes  longer,  mother,”  replied  Gerald  without 
turning  his  head. 

And  Cissy,  looking  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  said  humbly — 

“  I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Arthur.” 

Olive  sat  on  her  horse  silent  and  patient,  watching  Gerald. 

“He  is  tender,” she  thought.  “How  beautiful  tenderness  is 
in  a  man !  I  am  glad  he  is  tender !” 

“Finished!”  cried  Gerald,  “Now  for  a  council  of  war. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  wounded  ?  we  can’t  leave  him 
on  the  field,  you  know.” 

“  My  advice  is  not  likely  to  bo  taken,”  said  Lady  Arthur 
coldly,  “  but  still  I  must  say  that  the  shortest  way  would  be 
to  wring  its  nock,  as  I  said  before.” 

“What!  and  waste  all  my  surgery?”  cried  Gerald  gaily. 
“  Miss  Bankes,  can  you  ofier  a  more  merciful  suggestion  ?” 

“I  was  thinking,”  said  Olive,  “that  we  shall  pass  the 
north  lodge  presently ;  wo  might  leave  the  patient  in  Mrs. 
Hepburn’s  care ;  she  is  a  kind  creature.  Or” — seeing  Cissy’s 
wistful  look — “  we  can  send  one  of  her  boys  with  it  and  a 
note  to  Mrs.  Gaythorn,  and  then.  Cissy  dear,  you  will  find  it 
in  your  room  when  you  got  back,  and  have  all  the  glory  of 
nursing  it  into  convalescence." 

They  alighted  at  the  lodge,  to  Lady  Arthur's  ill-concealod 
disgust,  and  a  cnrly-heodod  little  “Dannel’’  was  despatched 
to  the  hall  with  Gerald's  first  surgical  effort,  carefully 
bestowed  upon  a  nest  of  soft  grass  in  the  bottom  of  Mrs. 
Hepburn’s  butter-basket. 

It  was  when  mounting  Olivo  again,  after  this  interruption, 
that  Gerald  wondered  for  the  first  time  at  the  tiny  grace  of 
the  dainty  little  hand  which  met  his  for  one  moment,  as  he 
gathered  up  the  reins  and  laid  them  in  it.  Even  the  thick 
riding-glove  could  not  make  it  larger  than  a  well-grown 
child's.  Gerald  was  dissatisfied  all  day  afterwards  with  the 
broad  development  of  his  own  handsome  hand,  and  it  was 
with  a  strange  feeling,  almost  of  tenderness,  that  he  recurred 
again  and  again  to  those  small,  child-like  fingers. 

It  was  late  when  the  party  returned  to  the  hall ;  their 
excursion  had  been  to  visit  some  ruins  a  good  way  off.  Miss 
Ursula  urged  her  kind  hospitality  upon  Lady  Arthur,  and 
Lady  Arthur,  tired  and  hungry,  was  well  inclined  to  accept 
it  and  disinclined  to  go  farther.  She  dismounted  and  sent 
her  horse  to  the  stable. 

“  I  promised  to  spend  the  evening  with  Miss  Hetty  Bushe,” 
she  said,  as  she  rested  on  the  drawing-room  sofa  with  a  cup 
of  tea  before  her,  “  and  my  maid  is  waiting  there  with  my 
dress.  Gerald  might  ride  down  and  make  some  excuse  for 
me,  and  send  Lucy  on  here.  Say  that  I  am  not  well  enough 
to  go  to  her  to-night,  Gerald.” 

He  looked  grave.  “  Miss  Hetty  will  be  disappointed, 
mother.  Don’t  yon  think  it  would  be  better  to  go  ?  She  has 
made  her  preparations,  and  Mrs.  Arkwright  is  to  be  there  to 
meet  you.  She  called  all  that  out  to  me  as  I  passed  her 
window  this  morning.” 

“  Say  that  I  am  ill ;  that  will  be  a  sufiScient  excuse.” 

“  But  I  cannot  say  it.” 


“  Why  not  ?”  she  asked  sharply.  j 

“  Because  it  is  not  true,  mother.”  He  came  close  to  her  and  I 
stooped  over  her  to  say  it. 

She  laughed  a  short,  disagreeable  laugh,  then  she  rose. 

“This  young  officer.  Miss  Ursula,”  she  said,  “has  a  very 
scrupulous  conscience  this  evening.  I  shall  be  obliged,  there¬ 
fore,  to  leave  your  pleasant  society.”  And  she  took  her  leave. 

“  Will  you  come  back.  Captain  Thynne,  and  dine  with  us  ? 

I  presume  Miss  Hetty  does  not  expect  you.” 

“  No,  no,”  ho  said,  “  I  shall  be  glad  to  come  back,  thank  you.” 

Olive  saw  them  ride  away.  Lady  Arthur  with  averted 
head  and  a  displeased  air.  She  knew,  they  all  knew  there, 
what  Miss  Hetty’s  preparations  for  receiving  such  a  guest  ns 
Lady  Arthur  meant,  how  serious  a  disappointment  the 
failure  of  her  party  would  be  to  the  good  maiden  lady,  and 
how  unkind  Lady  Arthur’s  defection  would  have  been.  i 

“  Ho  is  true,”  thought  Olive,  as  she  looked  after  Gerald,  j 
“I  am  glad  he  is  true.”  | 

Why  was  she  glad?  She  did  not  ask  herself.  ' 

It  was  perhaps  ten  o’clock  on  that  same  eveuing.  Miss  j 
Ursula  sat  by  the  first  fire  of  the  season,  for  the  wind  hod  j 
risen  cold,  when  Jervis,  the  well-disciplined  butler,  entered  | 
the  room,  shutting  the  door  carefully  behind  him.  Threading  I 
his  way  with  consummate  dexterity  and  address  behind  the  ! 
backs  of  imoccupied  chairs,  he  arrived  at  last  at  his  mistress’s  ! 
footstool.  Standing  there  with  his  hands  mechanically 
arranged  for  holding  the  habitual  silver  salver — although 
this  time  salver  there  was  none — Mr.  Jervis,  with  the  delibe¬ 
ration  demanded  by  proper  respect,  made  the  announcement — 

“  A  messenger  has  just  arrived,  ma’am,  with  the  news  that 
the  north  lodge  is  on  fire.” 

Miss  Ursula  dropped  her  knitting  and  turned  pale ;  Captain 
Thynne  and  Olive  started  simultaneously  to  their  feet. 

“  Where  is  the  messenger  ?”  cried  Miss  Ursula,  recovering 
herself. 

“  Here,  in  the  hall,  ma’am.” 

“  Tell  him  to  come  in.  No,  I  will  go  to  him.  And,  Jervis, 
send  all  the  men  down  at  once  and  go  yourself ;  take  buckets 
and  blankets ;  bring  tbe  poor  things  here.  Tell  Mrs.  Gaythorn 
to  come  to  me.”  All  this  as  she  stepped  quickly  towards 
the  hall. 

There  sat  the  messenger,  a  shock-headed  lad,  breathless 
with  running,  and  with  the  ruddy  colour  mottled  in  his  face 
with  fear. 

“How  long  has  the  fire  been  burning?”  asked  Miss  Ursula.  | 

“  I  doan’t  know,  marm,”  said  tbe  lad.  “  My  master  and 
me  we  seed  it  a-coming  out  of  the  kitchen  winder  as  we  come 
past  from  Estwick  Market;  we  shouted,  we  did,  but  we 
couldn’t  wake  ’em  at  first.” 

“Good  Heavens  !”  cried  Miss  Ursula,  “  were  they  in  bed  ? 
Hepburn  has  seven  children.” 

“  Yes,  morm,” returned  the  boy.  “And  the  fire’s  all  below, 
and  they  can’t  get  down-stairs.  Master  he  sent  me  up  here 
for  help  to  get  .’em  out.” 

Miss  Ursula  uttered  a  cry.  Turning  roimd  she  met  Captain 
Thynne,  already  greatcoated,  with  bis  deer-stalker  in  his 
hand. 

“  I  am  going  down  to  the  lodge.  Miss  Armytage,  and  will 
see  that  everything  is  done.  Perhaps  you  would  send  one  of 
the  grooms  at  once  to  Estwick  for  the  engine :  it  would  be  too 
late  to  save  the  cottage,  but  there  are  the  buildings  of  the 
home  farm  near,  and  tbe  wind  is  high  and  sets  that  way.” 

He  hastened  out;  on  the  steps  stood  Olive  and  Cissy, 
cloaked  and  shawled,  prepared  to  accompany  him.  He  turned 
back  into  the  house. 

“  Miss  Olive  and  Miss  Holmby,  it  is  not  fit  weather  or  a  fit 
scene  for  yon.  Miss  Armytage,  tell  these  young  ladies  they 
must  not  go.” 
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Bnt  Miss  Ursula  had  disappeared  to  burry  her  men  and  to 
direct  the  housekeeper  to  prepare  warm  beds  for  the  sufferers 
and  refreshments  for  the  workers. 

“  Captain  Thynno,"  said  Olive  with  quiet  determination, 
“we  must  go.  Do  yon  think  we  can  sit  quietly  at  home 
whilst  little  children  are  in  danger  ?” 

“  Come,  then,”  he  said.  One  glance  at  the  resolute  face,  as 
it  turned  to  the  light  to  answer  him,  had  shown  him  that  no 
ai^ument  would  avail  against  her  intention. 

Minutes  were  precious  to  them.  As  they  hurried  across 
the  park  a  red  glare  lighted  up  the  darkness  of  the  sky  and 
showed  that  the  fire  had  taken  good  hold,  .fThey  pressed  on 
without  speaking.  Only  Gerald’s  watchfulness — ever  on  the 
alert  for  a  felled  tree,  or  a  drooping  branch,  or  a  sudden 
descent  of  the  uneven  ground — silently  saved  the  others 
from  more  than  one  threatened  mischance.  A  hill  lay  between 
them  and  the  lodge;  its  brow  wag  crowned  by  a  knoll  of 
beech-trees,  and  the  pitchy  darkness  was  illumined  here  by 
the  llames  from  the  burning  cottage  lying  just  below.  It 
would  have  been  a  beautiful  sight  but  for  the  horror  of  human 
lives  in  jeopardy,  and  that  they  were  in  jeopardy  was  terribly 
evident  from  the  agonised  shrieks  which  met  the  three  as 
they  neared  the  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  moving 
confusedly  about  in  the  glare  of  the  flames.  It  was  no  time 
for  elaborate  courtesy. 

“  Stay  here,”  said  Gerald  to  the  two  girls,  laying  an  autho¬ 
ritative  hand  upon  each  arm ;  then  he  strode  in  amongst  the 
people. 

“  The  child !  the  child !”  they  clamoured  round  him ;  and 
then  he  saw  at  the  upper  window,  already  wreathed  with 
flame,  the  fluttering,  white-robed  figure  of  a  little  child. 
Hepburn  was  safe,  the  mother  too;  they  had  rushed  out, 
through  the  flames  and  smoke,  each  heavily  laden  with 
children,  and  the  man  had  thought  to  return  for  this  one,  but 
the  flames  meanwhile  had  seized  upon  the  staircase  and  cut  off 
the  communication,  whilst  the  little  creature,  driven  back  by 
the  smoke  and  heat,  clung  to  the  little  latticed  window  and 
shrieked  for  helpt  There  were  ladders  at  the  farm,  and  water 
not  thirty  yards  off  in  the  lake,  but  the  crowd  could  only  huddle 
helplessly  together  and  cry  out  that  the  child  was  lost !  The 
captain’s  voice  of  command  rang  out  clear  and  cool,  and  the 
motley  throng  obeyed  as  instantly  and  instinctively  as  if  they 
had  been  his  trained  company,  and  the  burning  lodge  the 
enemy’s  guns. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  influence  of  education  and  station 
tells  in  such  emergencies.  I  remember  well  how — in  a  case 
of  cottage  calamity,  when  a  group  of  ignorant  women  hung 
over  a  poor  scalded  babe  trying  all  their  village  remedies — 
how  they  made  way  for  me,  with  the  words,  “  Do  what  the 
lady  tolls  you — she  can  read." 

So  now  the  crowd  at  the  fire  followed  their  leader.  The 
men  from  the  hall  poured  down  the  hill  in  a  body— twenty 
stout  men  and  lads,  laden  with  pails  and  buckets,  headed  by 
Jervis  himself.  Quick  as  thought  they  fell  into  rank,  each 
man  stripped  to  his  shirt,  and  the  buckets,  filled  from  the 
lake,  passed  from  hand  to  hand  of  the  long  chain  of  men, 
were  emptied  upon  the  burning  mass.  The  well-directed 
torrent  told,  or  perhaps  the  fury  of  the  destroying  element 
had  exhausted  itself  for  the  moment,  for  through  the  black 
gap  left  by  the  fallen  outer  wall  the  staircase  showed  now, 
blackened  and  charred,  but  apparently  intact,  flames  above 
and  smoking  mins  below. 

“  A  ladder !  Five  sovereigns  to  the  man  who  brings  a 
ladder  in  as  many  minutes !” 

Gerald  snatched  a  blanket  as  he  spoke,  emptied  the  nearest 
backet  upon  it,  wrapped  it  round  him,  leaped  the  smoking 
barrier,  and  had  mounted  the  staircase  with  flying  feet  before 
the  crowd  had  even  guessed  his  intention.  The  men  greeted 


the  act  with  loud  hurrahs.  The  women  cried,  “God  bless 
him !”  But,  at  the  same  instant,  the  treacherous  fire,  as  if  it 
had  only  made  a  feint  of  subjection  in  order  to  entice  this 
new  victim,  burst  out  liresh,  and  hurled  the  loosened  stair¬ 
case  to  the  ground,  filling  the  momentary  void  with  leaping 
tongues  of  flame. 

“I  cannot  look!”  groaned  Cissy  Holmby,  covering  her 
dizzy  eyes  with  her  hands.  “  Oh,  Olive !  pray  for  him !” 

Olive  was  on  her  knees  already,  her  pale  face  upturned  to 
where  Gerald  was  tearing  at  the  latticed  casement  There 
was  an  exultant  throb  at  her  heart  which  mastered  all 
the  fear. 

“  He  is  brave,”  she  thought — “  I’m  glad  he  is  brave !  and 
BO  generous  I  he  gives  his  life  for  a  little  child’s.” 

“The  ladder!  the  ladder!”  shouted  twenty  voices.  It 
was  the  only  way  left. 

They  planted  it  against  the  framework  of  the  window. 
The  aperture  he  had  made  was  bnt  narrow,  yet  he  struggled 
through;  his  feet  were  on  the  topmost  rung,  the  child  was 
hanging  round  his  neck,  when  the  ladder  itself  gave  way  and 
fell  amongst  the  flames,  dashing  upwards  a  blinding  shower 
of  sparks.  He  caught  at  the  wooden  point  of  the  gable — 
to  fall  was  to  sink  into  the  hungry  flames  below — ^he  gained 
a  moment’s  footing,  and  sprang  upwards  on  to  the  roof  itself, 
an  oasis  in  the  ragging  wilderness  of  fire.  He  hesitated  for  one 
instant,  standing  there  with  the  child  passive  in  his  grasp  in 
bold  relief  against  a  background  of  burning  chestnut-trees, 
dropfung  their  leaves  like  splashes  of  molten  gold,  splendid  to 
behold.  It  was  a  terrible  strait. 

“  Hold  a  blanket  there,”  he  shouted,  “  four  of  yon ;  take 
the  comers — so.  Now,  steady  !” 

He  threw  the  little  one  with  unerring  aim,  and  it  was  safe 
in  its  mother’s  arms  I 

“  The  ladder  now,  again  !” 

They  planted  it  once  more,  toiling  almost  amidst  the  flames ; 
it  rested  for  an  instant ;  he  leaped  upon  the  centre  rung  and 
thence  to  tiie  ground,  and  whilst  the  ladder  sank  behind  him 
on  to  the  roaring  pile,  and  a  hug^  branch  of  the  chestnut-tree, 
thundering  from  its  support,  smote  the  roof  where  he  had 
stood  an  instant  since,  he  was  received  in  fifty  welcoming 
arms.  The  people  pressed  aroimd  him,  almost  delirious  with 
excitement;  they  shook  his  bands,  they  held  their  children 
up  to  look  at  him,  and  one  woman  with  sunburnt  ekin  and 
coarsened  features,  with  scanty  garments,  and  ragged, 
unkempt  hair,  just  laid  her  head  against  his  breast  and 
sobbed  aloud ! 

Begrimed  with  smoke,  his  feet  scorched  and  his  hands 
cruelly  blistered,  staggering  as  he  walked,  he  naade  his  way 
to  where  Olive  stood  apart,  trembling  but  triumphant,  for 
she  was  of  the  true  stuff  of  which  were  made  those  brave 
wemen  of  old  who  sent  their  heroes  forth  to  fight,  and 
buckled  on  the  sword  and  shield,  and  received  them  back 
again  when  glory  hod  done  with  them,  wounded,  maimed,  and 
dying,  and  made  moan  over  them  only  in  their  secret  hearts. 

Reaching  her,  his  strength  all  spent,  he  reeled  and  sank 
at  her  feet. 

What  did  she  do  ?  What  any  true  woman  would  do  in  like 
case.  What  that  woman  with  the  ragged  locks  would  have 
done  if  Olive  had  not.  She  sat  down  and  took  his  head  upon 
her  lap,  bathing  his  wan  temples  with  the  water  they  hastened 
to  bring  her,  and  binding  up  his  Mistered  wounds  with  her 
own  handkerchief. 

Oh,  if  Gerald  could  but  wake !  The  dainty  little  band  he 
had  touched  with  so  much  respect  in  the  morning  was  busied 
about  him  in  tender  and  familiar  contact.  What  would  he 
have  given  to  have  been  conscious  then ! 

Jervis  came  near. 

“  Woodham  has  gone  to  Estwick  for  Doctor  Challis,  miss. 
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and  I  have  sent  to  the  hou^e  for  a  carriage.  Is  the  captain 
to  go  to  Hazelrigge  Lodge  or  to  the  hall  ?” 

She  hesitated  only  a  momont — she  was  a  true  woman  and 
a  brave  ene,  as  I  have  said. 

“  To  the  hall,  Jervis ;  it  is  threo  miles  nearer.” 

Ten  minutes  more  and  Mias  Ursula’s  barouche  was  seen 
whirled  towards  them  at  the  best  speed  of  the  fine  bay  horses. 

“  Beg  pardon,  miss” — the  speaker  was  a  big,  broad-chested 
labourer,  one  of  the  foremost  workers  at  the  fire — “  hope  no 
offence,  but  there’s  no  chaise  wanted  to-night  for  him  as 
saved  Hepburn’s  little  Dannel,  and  risked  his  own  life,  and 
him  a  lord’s  son  too,  as  free  as  if  ’twas  for  one  of  his  own. 
No,  no,  marm,  here’s  a  mattress  and  six  stout  shoulders,  and 
— beg  pardon  again,  marm — he’ll  go  no  other  way  !” 

“  Lift  him  gently !”  was  all  she  could  answer.  There  was 
no  need  for  the  injmiction.  Those  great  rough  men  were  as 
tender  as  nursing-mothers.  They  bore  him  to  the  hall, 
whilst  Miss  Ursula’s  carriage  kept  pace  with  them.  Miss 
Ursula  herself  inside.  Cissy,  exhausted  with  weeping  and 
emotion,  lying  in  her  arms,  and  Olivo  watching  from  the 
window  the  silent  form  which,  covered  from  the  keen  north 
wind,  only  seemed  to  move  when  the  moonlight  shadows 
waved  athwart  it. 

The  Estwick  engine  was  playing  on  the  fire  when  the 
cavalcade  started,  and  Hepburn,  his  wife  and  children  had 
been  long  since  safely  housed  and  under -Mrs.  Gaythom’s 
care. 


A  FLEMISH  KERMESSE. 

A  PLEASANT  old  Flemish  town  is  this  of  Courtrai — or, 
as  the  natives  term  it,  Kortrick — as  quiet  and  as  peace¬ 
ful  as  it  was  formerly  disturbed  and  bellicose.  A  game  old 
Fleming,  history  declares  it  to  have  been ;  never  cowed  by 
fellows  twice  its  size ;  taking  knocks  and  giving  them  bravely ; 
ready  and  willing  at  a  moment’s  notice  to  staad  up  against 
any  odds.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  town  was  besieged, 
and  taken,  and.battered,  and  burnt,  more  or  less,  oftener  than 
1  can  count.  Equally  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  retaken, 
rebuilt,  or  restored,  and  freshly  fortified  quite  as  often. 

Travellers  “doing”  Belgium  know  little  of  our  quaint  city. 
Murray  in  hand,  they  drive  from  the  station  to  the  Golden 
Lion  in  the  Grande  Place,  where,  whUe  refecting  themselves, 
their  ears  are  caught  by  the  silvery  bell  music  with  which 
the  air  of  the  old  Flemish  town  is  ever  sweet.  “  Odd,  isn’t  it  ? 
Murray  says  nothing  about  a  carillong  here.  Seems  a  very 
jolly  one,  toe.  Garcong!  quel  est  cette  carillong  je  entong? 
Ah !  Saing  Marting,  is  it  ?  Courtrai  Here  we  are.  ‘  Hotel 
de  Ville — Church  of  Notre  Dame — Battle  of  the  Spurs.’ 
Nothing  of  Saing  Marting?  Oh! — dash  it !— can’t  be  worth 
wasting  time  upon,  then.  Eh?  Let’s  go  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  I  say.”  Furnished  with  a  guide,  they  cross  over  to  that 
grey  old  building,  and  scan  it,  with  Murray’s  aid.  “  ‘  A  plain 
but  neat  Gothic  edifice  of  great  antiquity’ — ^looks  old  enough, 
by  Jove!  for  anything — ‘contains  two  very  singular  carved 

chimney-pieces,  with  fig - ’  I  say,  vous  Flamang,  we  want 

to  get  in  !—entrer  dedans,  you  know.  Voir  les  doox  Thin- 
gummies.”  A  moment’s  stare  at  les  doox  Thingummioa,  and 
off  to  Notre  Dame,  also  a  Gothic  edifice.  “  ‘  Founded  by 
Baldwin  IX.,  Count  of  Flanders  and  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople,  1238.’  Hardly  shows  its  age  though,  does  it  ?  Whore’s 
Vandyk’s  picture  that  he  got  the  goffros  for?  Oil  est  le 
peintoore  de  Vandyk?  Oh  !  there  it  is.  I  say,  Murray  says 
Courtrai  is  still  celebrated  for  its  goffrea  Mong  home, 
puis-je  pas  acheter  de  goffres?  Here  goes  then.  Allong!” 
A  goffre-house  visited,  the  intelligent  tourists  finish  off 
Courtrai  by  walking  outside  the  Porte  de  Gand,  and  viewing 


a  little  chapel  built  there  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  famous  | 
battle-field  of  the  “Golden  Spurs.”  Then,  quite  satisfied  | 
that  they  have  beheld  all  that  is  to  be  beheld,  they  whirl 
away  by  the  next  train.  j 

We  know  better.  We,  the  inhabitants  of  Courtrai,  whether 
natives  or  chance  residents,  plume  ourselves  vastly  upon  our 
close  connection  Vith  times  so  remote  as  to  be  referred  to  by 
people  of  less  ancient  standing  in  such  vague  terms  as  ! 
“Once  upon  a  time,”  or  “In  the  olden  times.”  But  we,  as  it  I 
were,  belong-  to  those  olden  times.  Our  St.  Martin,  for  in-  | 
stance,  with  its  solemn  entrance  and  lofty  tower,  was  a  church  < 
hoary  with  centuries  when,  on  the  death  of  Baudouin  Bras 
de  Fer,  Grand  Forester  and  first  Count  of  Flanders,  Rollo  and 
his  bold  Normans  took  possession  of  the  town  for  their  winter 
quarters.  To  be  sure,  St.  Martin  was  afterwards  burnt  and 
afterwards  restored.  But  is  it  not  the  same  venerable  old 
church  for  all  that,  just  as  much  as  a  veteran  soldier  with  a 
couple  of  wooden  legs  is  the  same  veteran  soldier  as  though 
these  appendages  were  still  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood? 
Yea,  and  the  more  venerable  for  his  wounds.  Where  was 
St.  Baron  of  Ghent,  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  Brussels,  St  Gudule 
of  Brussels,  the  Cathedral  of  Bruges,  the  Belfry  of  Bruges — 
or,  in  fact  any  of  the  great  Belgian  lions  of  guide-books — in 
the  days  of  Rollo  ? 

To  come  to  ages  less  remote,  there  is  our  Biguinage,  a  bit 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  walled  in  ever  since  from  contact 
with  the  over-changing  world  without.  Hero  are  its  queer 
little  houses  set  round  its  queer  old  square  just  as  they  were 
set  there  in  the  year  of  grace  1241,  when  our  Biguinage, 
having  been  burnt  down,  was  rebuilt.  A  quaint  Flemish 
picture  may  any  one  see,  at  the  close  of  a  summer  or  autumn 
day,  framed  in  by  its  open  gateway.  Such  patcltes  of  rich 
colour  as  the  mellow  slanting  sunbeams  bring  out  here  and 
there  from  amongst  the  ancient  brick  fronts  of  the  housek — 
such  deep  purple  shadows  as  the  stone-cased  doors,  and 
windows  and  the  sharp  Dutch  gables  create.  Within  a 
window  or  doorway  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  sisters, 
her  lace-cushion  on  her  knee,  the  bobbins  flying  in  and  out, 
in  and  out,  with  marvellous  celerity,  while  across  the 
square  will  at  intervals  glide  a  nim  or  two,  whose  curious 
dress  was  once  upon  a  time,  we  are  told,  the  ordinary  garh  of 
the  noble  dames  of  Flanders.  You  might  stand  here  and 
dream  by  the  hour.  The  quiet  place  is  suggestive  of  fancies 
and  reveries  fast  crossing  and  recrossing  as  the  bobbins  yon 
silent  hiyuine  sends  flying. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  here  all  that  is  unknown 
to  travellers  in  general  passing  through  our  town.  Even  our 
popular  amusements  and  merrymakings  are  of  venerable 
origin.  There  is  our  gay  Easter  fair  which  lasts  fifteen  days, 
and  to  which  flock  from  various  parts  of  France,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  peasant-vendors  of  pretty  and 
curious  wares,  most  of  them  clad  in  the  distinguishing 
costumes  of  country  or  canton.  To  these  the  interior  of 
Les  Halles  is  allotted;  intense  though  good-humoured 
rivalry  ensues  as  to  the  fitting  up  and  decorating  of  the 
different  booths ;  the  public  pours  in.  Lo !  the  old  building, 
brightened  for  the  nonce  out  of  its  greyness,  its  rambling 
space  the  scene  of  as  picturesque  and  gay  a  bazaar  as  can 
well  be  imagined.  To  our  Easter  fair  also,  of  course,  come 
trooping  acrobats,  mountebanks,  prestidigitatours,  circus 
trmipes,  and  travelling  shows  of  every  description ;  all  which 
stir  and  gaiety  we  owe  to  good  Earl  Balwin  le  Jeunc,  who  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  959  established  in  his  good  town  of 
Courtrai  a  /oiVe,  to  be  hold  here  henceforth  annually,  at 
Easter. 

Of  less  positive  date,  but  of  at  least  equal  antiquity,  is  the 
Kermesse,  which  from  times  immemorial  the  Courtraisiens 
have  celebrated  in  the  month  of  August.  The  carillon  of 
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St  Martin  strikes  up  the  Braban<^Dne,  “  Vive  la  Kermesse !” 
the  Kermesse  has  commenced.  All  business  is  virtually  sus¬ 
pended  ;  the  staid  Flemings,  as  by  magic,  are  metamorphosed 
one  and  all,  into  harum-scarum  votaries  of  the  merry  deity, 
Kermesse.  The  pealing  bells  and  the  pealing  voices  make 
gay  the  air  of  the  ancient  city.  Towers,  and  steeples,  and 
many  of  the  private  houses  are  radiant ‘with  the  bright 
streaming  flags  of  Flanders  and  Belgium.  The  streets  are 
so  many  gardens,  with  their  fresh  green  boughs  and  pretty 
flowers.  Mountebanks,  Acrobats,  and  Co.  troop  in  more 
numerous  oven  than  at  Easter.  Merrily,  merrily  peal  the 
bells ;  merrily,  merrily  clack  the  voluble  Flemish  tongues ; 
merrily,  merrily  clatter  the  holiday  tahoU  over  the  stones. 
Peasants  and  townsfolk,  gentle  and  simple,  young  and  oldi 
all  abandon  themselves,  more  or  less,  to  the  intoxication  of 
pleasure. 

All,  all  are  free  to  enjoy  themselves  as  they  can.  Even 
the  jetmex  demoiselles  of  the  town,  at  other  times  so  heavily 
manacled  that  my  wonder  is  how  they  can  enjoy  any  sort  of 
moral  health,  have  their  privileges  during  this  jocund  season. 
While  the  Kermesse  lasts,  they  taste  something  like  the 
liberty  without  which  English  girls  could  not  breathe ;  for 
the  nonce  their  heavier  social  shackles  are  knocked  off ;  the 
girlish  feet  they  clog  are  free  to  trip  more  lightly  than  at 
other  periods.  How  they  enjoy  this,  some  of  them !  Bless 
them !  The  galling  fetters  lightened,  it  often  happens  that 
the  emancipated  wearers  frisk,  and  caper,  and  whirl  after  a 
fashion  so  giddy  as  to  mako  us  jeunes  Anglaises,  used  to  our 
freedom,  stare.  A  Belgian  girl  will  at  such  times  occasionally 
indulge  in  freaks  the  like  of  which  would  never  enter  an 
English  girl's  brain.  For  instance,  you  would  not  catch  an 
English  girl  resident  in  Courtrai  marching  into  a  gauffre- 
honse,  to  munch  gaujfres  amidst  the  grinning  fops,  usually 
the  sole  frequenters  of  these  establishments ;  which  escapade 
here  in  Courtrai  is  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  it  would 
be  at  home  for  a  respectable  young  lady,  or  a  party  of  them, 
to  invade  the  smoking-room  of  a  clnb. 

The  Kermesse  begpin,  a  series  of  fetes  take  place.  A  ball 
at  the  pretty  salle  in  the  park  assembles  such  of  the  Cour- 
traisiens  as  do  not,  on  the  maxim,  I  suppose,  that  “  Noblesse 
oblige,”  hold  aloof  from  all  balls  save  Le  Bal  du  /t'ot— the 
bail  given  whenever  his  adored  majesty,  Leopold,  comes  to 
visit  his  good  people  here.  A  bal popidaire  sets  the  humbler 
class  capering,  love-making,  and  feasting  with  the  most 
primitive  abandon  and  publicity.  A  prize  is  offered  to  be 
competed  for  by  the  bands  of  as  many  of  the  Gardes-Civiques 
of  Belgium  as  will  accept  the  challenge.  A  shooting  match 
also  on  the  same  day.  The  day  arrives  for  the  double  com¬ 
petition.  The  town  rises  on  the  tiptoe  of  joyous  expectancy. 
By  a  certain  hour  the  different  regiments  have  met  at  a 
rendezvous  outside  the  Porte- de-Gand.  The  streets  through 
which  they  will  presently  pass  are  alive  with  gaily-dressed 
promenaders:  the  windows  along  are  filled  chiefly  with 
feminines  and  children ;  even  the  pensionnaires  remaining  at 
the  Convent  St.  Nicholas  during  the  vacation — all  of  them 
English — may  come  to  the  front  windows  to  see  the  show. 
The  English  boys  remaining  in  the  same  way  at  the  college 
parade  the  town  arm-in-arm,  they,  as  well  as  their  white- 
robed  compatriotcs  at  the  convent  yonder,  recognisable  at  a 
glance  as  of  a  different  type  and  nation  from  any  of  the 
crowds  they  mingle  with.  Vlvat !  Here  come  the  Gardes- 
Civiques.  Hero  they  come,  each  corps  headed  by  its  spirited 
band  its  men  in  trim  array;  the  brisk  and  coquottish- 
looking  vivandiirts  in  their  proper  place  in  the  ranks,  stepping 
it  bravely  as  any.  A  sort  of  kiosk  has  been  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  Grande-Place :  :nto  this,  one  after  another,  the 
bands  mount  and  jday,  all  of  them  well.  Groups  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  fill  the  overlooking  windows  and  balconies. 


sipping  their  after-dinner  coffee,  .or  smoking,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  Lion  d’Or  is  fnll  to  overflowing ;  the  estaminets  and 
caffs  round  the  square  do  a  roaring  trade.  Now  and  again, 
in  an  interval  of  the  music,  a  distant  shot,  followed,  perhaps, 
by  shouts  of  acclaim,  tells  that  the  shooting  match  is  also  ' 
going  on.  Through  all,  above  all,  the  bells  of  St.  Martin 
tinkle,  tinkle  on,  so  high  in  air,  so  silvery  and  clear,  that 
somehow  their  music  floats  distinct,  dominating  the  whole  of 
the  heterogeneous  sounds  below. 

Not  even  when  night  faUs  does  the  popular  merriment 
become  hushed.  While  the  Kermesse  reigns  there  must  be 
no  flagging.  Singers  patrol  the  streets  chorussing  the  “  Bra-  i 
ban^onne,”  or  “  Marlbrook,”  or  “  Franco  Buveurs,”  or  some 
Flemish  ditty  unintelligible  to  French  or  English  ears,  but 
having  in  it,  for  all  that,  the  cheeriest,  clicketty-cling.  JoHy  j 
souls  who  cannot  sing  shont  lustily  their  “  Vive  la  Kermesse  I 

“  Vive  notre  Roi,  Lipoid  I”  “  Vive  le  Duo  de  Brabant !’  i 
“  Vive  le  Comte  de  Flandres !”  with  lungs  only  surpassed  by  ; 
their  loyalty.  These  brave  Flemings,  to-day  as  ever,  loyal  to 
the  heart's  cere,  could  not  enjoy  their  holiday  unless  their  j 
king  and  his  family  had,  so  to  speak,  a  share  in  the  rejoicing.  | 
Far  into  the  night  the  town  remains  lighted  up ;  the  rival  i 
orchestras  of  itinerant  showmen  continue  to  sound;  tho  I 
“  Gouden  Arp,"  tho  “Gianto,”  the  “Schild  on  Vriend,"  the 
“Lion  of  Flanders,”  and  tho  other  cabarets  and  estaminets 
have  their  crowds  of  gnests ;  the  various  cafes  have  their 
patrons  of  a  higher  grade ;  the  streets  of  Haute  and  of  Basse 
Ville  resound  with  the  songs  and  shouts  of  Kermesse-cele- 
brators,  as  far  advanced  in  drunkenness  as  you  will  ever  see 
Belgians,  which,  in  good  sooth,  is  not  to  “  beastly"  excess. 

But,  like  all  pleasant  things  under  the  sun,  the  Kermesse 
has  its  abuses.  It  is,  unfortunately,  in  the  natural  oonrse  of 
things,  that  where  there  is  much  licence  there  will  be  some 
evil  The  priests  avow — and  who  should  know  better? — 
that  amongst  the  lower  orders  the  pleasure-seeking  of  the 
Kermesse  degenerates  into  coarse  profligacy.  So  say  others 
of  clear  sense  and  discernment.  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
these  good  people,  without  strong  cause,  would  not  so  vehe¬ 
mently  bewail  the  licence  of  the  Kermesse.  Some  of  tho 
Courtraisiens  there  certainly  are  who  go  so  far  as  to  hold 
entirely  aloof  from  tho  general  holiday — who,  in  devout 
dread  of  the  evils  of  example,  spend  these  days  in  watching, 
in  prayer,  and  in  wrestling  with  the  suggestions  of  the  flesh. 
But  these  wonderfully  good  folks,  these  moral  Simeon  Stylites, 
are  to  the  mundane  multitude  but  as  a  blade  of  grass  in  a 
vast  field— as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean— as  a  solitary 
ant  amongst  a  legion  of  grasshoppers. 

These  dovont  souls  do  not,  bo  it  well  understood,  deny  unt& 
themselves  all  share  in  the  Kermesse  festivities.  The  mad¬ 
cap  revelry  over,  and  when  Courtrai,  quickly  as  it  cast  them 
off,  has  once  more  resumed  tho  everyday  restraints  of  life, 
these  solitary  ants  assemble,  and,  merrily  enough,  hold  a  Ker¬ 
messe,  BO  called,  of  their  own.  To  one  of  these  supple¬ 
mentary  Kermesses  it  was  my  luck,  last  August,  to  be 
invited  by  a  certain  spinster  congregation  of  tho  town. 

My  reader  has  probably  to  learn  that  in  Courtrai,  as  in 
other  pious  and  Catholic  continental  towns,  e.ich  and  every 
laudably-disposed  member  of  the  population,  from  tho  highest 
to  tho  lowest,  belongs  to  some  religious  sodality  or  other. 
These  congregations,  or  sodalitios,  as  they  are  called,  are  so 
constituted  as  to  embrace  all  ranks,  all  ages.  There  is  the 
congregation  for  married  men  in  position  above  a  certain  line. 
That  for  married  men  below  that  certain  line.  Tho  congre¬ 
gation  for  mesdames  above  the  line.  That  for  dames  below 
the  line.  For  mademoiselles  above  the  line.  Fortunes  files 
below  tho  line.  For  young  men  above  tho  lino.  For  young 
men  below  the  line.  For  good  littio  boys  above  the  line. 
Good  little  boys  below  the  line.  Good  little  girls  above  the 
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I  line.  Uood  little  girls  below  the  line.  Other  lines  still  to 

I  snbdiyide.  And  so  on  to  the  end.  Each  congregation  has 

its  patron  saint,  its  priestly  director,  and  its  “ etat  major"  or 
“stafF,”  a  military  term  which  includes  the  prefect,  tho 
treasurer,  and  other  members  of  a  council,  chosen  by  ballot 
I  from  amongst  the  congroganists— meeting  monthly,  and,  so 

I  far  as  their  authority  extends,  ruling  with  military  strictness 

I  the  rest  of  the  associates. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  close  of  the  popular  Kermesse, 
tho  jevHtsJil/es  (jennet  standing  for  unmarried)  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  below  the  line  indicated  were  to  hold  theirs.  To  this 
Kermesse  we — that  is,  a  friend  of  mine  and  I — were  formally 
invited.  My  friend  having  called  for  me  after  mass,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  together  to  the  place  appointed — a  large  field  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town  lately  purchased  by  these  congreganists 
for  the  erection  of  a  chapel. 

I  had  as  yet  heard  nothing  of  the  day’s  programme,  save 
that  it  was  to  be  unique  of '  its  kind.  I  was  to  use  my  own 
eyes,  to  make  my  own  observations.  My  first  observation  I 
very  soon  made ;  it  was  regarding  the  unusual  numbers  of 
women  abroad — women  of  the  classes  unbonnetod,  mostly. 
Each  step  we  took  brought  more  women  to  swell  these 
crowds.  Women  young,  women  old,  women  middle-aged, 
women-children,  women-babios  even — all,  or  nearly  all, 
womanites.  All  laughing,  chattering,  palpably  bent  on 
pleasure.  All  tending  to  the  same  direction— ours.  All, 
from  the  wrinkled  grandame  to  the  more  sedate-looking  baby 
(Flemish  babies  are  preternaturally  sedate — owing,  I  suppose, 
poor  little  mites !  to  the  swaddling-clothes  still  used  here) ! 
arrayed  in  holiday  garb.  All  pleasantly  sensible  of,  and 
tickled  by,  the  excellence  of  some  joke  of  surpassing  flavour 
and  relish — which  richly-flavoured  joke  presently  becomes 
palpable  to  me,  and  does  not  fail  to  tickle  me  in  my  turn. 
The  Kermesse  to  which  I  have  been  bidden  is  to  be — a 
feminine  Kermesse.  Behold,  wherefore,  that  young  fellow 
in  the  blouse,  just  post,  who  exchanged  a  greeting  with  the 
flaxen-haired  workwoman  yonder,  regarded  us  all— us  women 
— with  so  waggish  a  smilo.  Smile  away,  monsieur !  Behold 
us — units,  tens,  hundreds  of  women— gaily  wending  our 
way  to  our  feminine  Kermesse.  Behold  us,  banded  together, 
convened  by  a  spinster-sodality,  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
holiday,  independent  altogether  of  the  sex  which  so  arro¬ 
gantly  avers  that  we  cannot  bo  happy  without  it.  Behold 
us,  jovial  Fleming,  smiling,  amused,  good-htunoured.  Behold 
ns,  monsieur  in  the  chocolate— wbat  shall  I  term  it?— 
Spenser — mocking,  sneering,  absurdly  irritated.  Au  revoir, 
messieurs !  Go  your  ways ;  we  don’t  want  you.  We  can  bo 
happy  without  you.  The  spirit  of  the  feminine  Kermesse 
has  fully  taken  possession  of  me.  I  enjoy  it  hugely. 

On  we  go,  a  swelling  stream,  laughing,  glancing,  sparkling, 
glad  as  the  glad  sunbeams  shining  down  upon  us,  one  and  all, 
feminine  wavelets.  Every  street  or  country  inlet  we  near 
yields  its  streamlet  to  swell  the  flood.  On  we  flow  !  The 
stream  has  changed  its  course— it  is  turning  into  the  open 
gate  down  there.  What  is  that  glittering  so  in  tho  August 
sun  ?  The  golden  light  is  in  my  eyes :  not  until  wo  in  our 
turn  are  about  to  enter  tho  gate  does  the  glitter  resolve 
itself  into— two  stalwart  bearded  young  gendarmes  ! 

Two  gendarmes!  I  start  back,  I  frown,  I  all  but  groan 
aloud.  I  cannot  help  it ;  the  spirit  that  awhile  ago  took  pos¬ 
session  of  me  has  fast  hold — it  makes  me  protest,  ay,  even  in 
words,  against  these  two  anomalous  gendarmes.  To  my 
friend  I  protest  indignantly.  These  big  bearded  men — what 
do  they  here?  What  absurdity!  Why  not  have  to  guard 
the  entrance-gate  two  sturdy  old  women  ?  If  the  beards  be 
indispensable,  let  the  old  dames  be  bearded.  Good !  Or,  if 
the  military  character  be  of  importance,  why  not  have  pro¬ 
cured  the  guardianship  of  a  couple  of  those  brisk  little 


vlvandierea  we  saw  with  their  corps  a  few  days  since  ?  Good 
again,  that!  Oh,  must  have  gendarmes  to  keep  the  rude 
populace  from  intruding,  must  we  ?  Well — perhaps  so.  I 
pass  in  under  tho  eyes  of  those  gendarmes.  I  say  no  more, 
but  the  joke,  erst  so  rich,  has  for  me  lost  half  its  savour. 
Who  are  those  advancing  to  receive  my  friend  and  me, 
bowing,  smiling,  and  sliding  towards  us?  These  are,  my 
friend  explains,  the  prefect  of  the  jeunes  fillet  and  her  first 
assistant.  Behold,  worn  across  their  shoulders,  the  blue 
ribbon  of  the  congregation,  with  the  silver  medal  appended. 
Good.  Mademoiselle  the  Prefect  I  recognise — my  estimable 
milliner,  who  makes  for  mo,  to  use  her  own  words,  little 
bonnets,  truly  delicious.  So  she  does.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  taste  and  talent  of  mademoiselle.  A  jeunefille 
of  at  least  fifty  summers  is  mademoiselle,  spite  of  her  peren¬ 
nial  taste  and  fashion.  Mademoiselle  the  First  Assistant  is  a 
good-looking,  though  also  a  rather  antiquated  jeune  fille. 
The  superintendent  of  a  conplo  of  hundred  lace-workers  is 
Mademoiselle  the  First  Assistant.  Yes,  but  must  a  jeunefille 
be  of  a  certain  age  te  belong  to  the  staff  ?  I  am  told  not. 
Age  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  except,  of  course,  that  years 
bring  a  degree  of  staidness,  of  dignity,  d;c.,  seldom  found, 
Ac.,  &c.  Oh ! 

My  friend  and  I  are  honoured  guests.  We  are  welcomed; 
we  aro  courteously  conducted  to  tho  place  allotted  us  within 
tho  huge  tent  erected  yonder.  Further  anomalies— further 
chafing  of  the  spirit  within  me.  A  guard  of  gendarmes 
posted  at  the  different  entrances  to  the  tent !  This,  at  least, 
is  inexcusable.  Here  bearded  dames  or  Irish  vivandieres 
would  answer  quite  as  well  as  these  self-imjiortant  males — 
ay,  for  better.  After  this,  I  don’t  wonder  the  creatures 
should  say  we  can’t  do  without  them.  I  am  disgusted — I  am 
disappointed.  We  enter  the  huge  tent,  covered  in  at  the 
upper  end — a  mere  awning  further  down.  A  pretty  theatre 
oecupies  the  extreme  upper  end ;  before  this,  on  a  strip  of 
rieh  carpeting,  a  semicircle  of  chairs  has  been  arranged.  To 
seats  in  this  semicircle  are  we  conducted  by  our  two  escorts 
of  the  Etat-Major.  Near  us  ladies  of  our  acquaintance,  also 
honoured  guests,  already  occupy  chairs.  Behind  us  are  in¬ 
terminable  rows  of  deal  forms,  fast  filling  with  crowds  not  too 
dignified  to  rest  their  toes  upon  the  soft  g^oss.  Our  friends 
of  the  £tat-Major,  having  placed  us,  bend  in  farewell  and 
retire.  I  look  about  me  at  my  ease.  I  use  my  eyes  fully 
while  awaiting  what  is  to  come. 

A  crimson  curtain  fills  the  front  of  the  theatre,  the  sides  of 
which  aro  held  in  the  outspread  hands  of  graceful  female 
figures  in  plaster,  looking  at  which  my  face  relaxes  into  a 
smile.  The  figures  are  more  fully  draped  than  are  such 
figures  in  general.  Nevertheless,  one  of  them,  the  classic 
folds  of  whose  garment  displayed  more  of  her  neck  than 
would  accord  with  Belgian  propriety,  has  been  modestly 
accommodated  with  a  handsome,  lace  fichu.  Over  tho  shoulder 
of  the  other,  I  suppose  for  reasons  equally  delicate,  a  corner 
of  the  crimson  drapery  has  been  negligently  thrown.  A  flight 
of  carpeted  steps  leads  to  the  front  of  the  theatre,  and  at  the 
corners  range  tiers  of  rich  exotic  plants. 

Meanwhile,  the  tent  continues  to  fill.  All  the  chairs  of  our 
semicircle  are  by  this  time  occupied,  save  one  very  grand 
crimson  velvet  fauteuil  in  the  middle,  which  still  remains 
unclaimed.  For  whom  is  that  seat,  I  wonder?  Not  for  the 
lady  of  the  beurgmestre — he,  good  gentleman,  not  having 
any.  Not  for  his  sister  or  nieces ;  there  they  sit  on  chairs 
like  my  own.  Not  for — all  the  principal  ladies  of  the  town 
already  occupy  seats  in  the  semicircle.  Who  can  be  the 
great  unknown  ?  An  irritating  thought  occurs  to  me.  The 
grand  crimson  velvet  chair  in  the  place  of  honour  of  this 
feminine  assemblage  must  be — for  a  dignitary  of  the  other 
sex!  A  bright  idea  comes  to  clear  my  brow.  There  it  in 
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Conrtrai  one  man  to  whom  such  distinction  would  be  due 
anywhere  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Belgium. 
Ah !  I  have  certainly  guessed  aright.  The  crimson  velvet 
chair  of  honour  must  be  for  the  man  even  ^y  soul  would 
delight  to  honour — for  Henki  C!os8ciesce.  A  Flemish  play 
is  about  to  be  performed.  For  whom  save  the  great  Flemish 
writer  should  that  crimson  velvet  chair  be  destined?  Let 
him  come,  then.  The  sooner  he  fills  it  the  better ! 

I  should  indeed  have  stated  that,  in  addition  to  our  an¬ 
tiquities,  we  have  one  modem  possession  upon  which  we 
plume  ourselves ;  that  is,  the  residence  amongst  us  of  Henri 
Conscience.  Henri  Conscience  is  a  government  official  of 
Courtrai.  On  public  occasions  he,  in  his  court  suit,  is  pretty 
sure  to  be  present  Not  a  day  but  he  is  to  be  met  in  tbo 
streets  followed  by  four  or  five  handsome  dogs,  a  stalwart, 
broad-chested  man,  with  bright  eyes,  a  big  moustache,  a  face 
open,  kindly,  genial  as  his  stories.  You  may  imagine  our 
pride  in  this  kind  and  simple-hearted  man  of  genius — the 
man  whose  writings  have  rescued  the  national  tongue  from 
the  neglect  to  which  a  growing  contempt  for  all  that  was  nut 
French  would  otherwise  have  doomed  it  “Good  boys! 
Always  stand  up  for  de  ould  coonthree,”  said  Henri  Conscience 
heartily,  by  way  of  congratulation,  to  an  Irish  boy  at  the 
college  who  had  the  honour  of  receiving  his  well-merited 
premium  from  the  hand  of  the  brave  Fleming.  “And 
Conscience  practises  what  he  preaches,”  the  boy  said  to  me 
when  relating  what  ho,  in  his  broken  English,  had  said. 

“  He  stands  up  for  his  old  country  like  a  brick !” 

No  Conscience  appearing,  and  the  crimson  velvet  chair 
continuing  empty,  I  apply  to  a  neighbour  to  know  for  whom 
it  is  destined.  For  Monsieur  Conscience?  Oh,  no.  For 
Monsieur  lo  Cur^  do  St.  Martin.  I  relapse  into  ill-humour. 
I  don’t  see  what  we  want  of  Monsieur  le  Cure,  any  more  than 
of  all  those  anomalous  gendarmes.  But,  unfortunately. 
Monsieur  le  Cur4  cannot  be  present,  adds  my  neighbour.  I 
brighten  again.  I  am  very  glad  of  it,  and  I  say  so  in  plain 
terms,  a  little  to  the  horror  of  my  hearers.  No  matter.  I 
am  glad. 

The  tent  is  full  as  it  can  hold ;  the  buzz  of  many  tongues, 
mostly  Flemish  ones,  waxes  momentarily  louder  and  merrier. 
Less  than  five  hundred  women  there  cannot  be  under  canvas, 
and  what  crowds  still  arriving!  Just  now  the  middle  of  the 
curtain  is  raised,  and  down  the  steps  trips  a  little  fairy,  all 
glistening  in  silk  and  gauze  and  pretty  smiles.  The  little 
daughter  of  our  member  is  this  six-year-old  (or  so)  elf.  The 
same  tiny  being,  I  am  informed,  was  to  have  delivered  the 
address  to  M.  le  Cur^,  had  he  come.  The  child  is  scattering 
programmes,  curtsies,  and  kisses.  That  over,  she  trips  up 
the  steps  again,  kisses  her  hand  to  us,  and  vanishes  behind 
the  curtain.  Such  of  the  company  as  can  read  are  busy  dis¬ 
cussing  the  nature  of  the  play,  the  distribution  of  the  rdles, 
the  old  legend  upon  which  the  piece  is  founded. 

Presently — the  curtain  yet  remaining  immovable — the 
benchers  have  recourse  to  various  expedients  to  while  away 
the  time.  I  settle  myself  so  as  to  have  a  good  view  of  what 
is  g^ing  on  amongst  them.  They  have  grown  rather  tired  of 
the  delay.  Their  good-humour,  even,  might  have  suffered, 
.but  for  the  sallies  of  an  old  dame  seated  a  couple  of  rows 
behind  me.  She  is  evidently  a  wit.  Whenever  she  opens 
her  mouth — and  that  is  every  minute  at  the  least— roars  of 
laughter  and  loud  clapping  of  hands  testify  the  appreciation 
of  the  audience.  The  old  lady  is  apparently  a  respectable 
countrywoman — a  grosse  pagsanne  or  wealthy  farmer.  Her 
dress  and  pelerine  are  of  rich  flowered  silk;  her  cap  and 
ruffles  of  delicate  old  lace ;  her  neckerchief  of  snowy  cambric ; 
her  long  earrings  and  cross  of  heavy  virgin-gold,  wrought 
over  with  antiquated  silver  filigree-flowers.  Like  the  rest, 
she  carries  a  basket  upon  her  arm ;  mittens  half  cover  the 
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plump  hands  whose  gesticulation  aids  the  delivery  of  her 
Flemish  witticisms.  Suddenly,  with  a  jovial  air,  the  old  lady 
mounts  her  seat,  and  proceeds  with  a  speech  constantly  inter¬ 
rupted  by  peals  of  laughter  and  most  enthusiastic  applause. 
Her  merry  blue  eyes  twinkle,  her  russet-complexioned  old 
face  is  alight  with  humour  as  she  looks  round  her.  She  is 
going  to  sing.  The  address  she  has  just  delivered  is  a  mock- 
heroic  account  of  the  personages  of  her  ditty — Fische,  his  1 
wife  Mitche,  their  daughter  Greta,  and  their  son-in-law 
Jankin.  Mitche  begins  in  a  mumbling  old  voice.  She  has 
no  teeth;  so,  while  impersonating  nrou'  Mitche,  the  singer’s 
face  and  tones  are  those  of  a  toothless  crone.  Fische  rejoins 
— an  old  man,  with  hanging  jaw  and  quavering  nasal  tone. 
The  daughter  Greta  strikes. in — a  shrewish,  shrill  young 
person,  with  arms  a-kimbo  and  a  hideous  squint.  The  son- 
in-law,  Jankin,  is  a  cowed  poor  creature,  with  nose  and 
mouth  twisted  to  one  side.  A  warm  and  apparently  humo¬ 
rous  discussion  ensues,  the  whole  of  the  women  in  the 
benches  joining  ecstatically  in  the  refrain,  which  to  my 
un-Flemish  ears  sounds  something  like— 

“Och  Hiera  dut-en-dootin-oocks, 

En  de  Broekskes-broeckskea-Broekt!” 
the  whole  affair  being  about  a  pair  of  Sunday  garments  which 
Mitche  hod  made  for  her  husband's  wear,  which  Greta  had 
coveted  and  secretly  borrowed  for  Jankin  daring  Kermesse, 
which  had  proved  too  tight  for  the  unlucky  Jankin,  forced 
nevertheless,  to  don  them  by  his  shrewish  wife,  which  had 
broken  in  bits  at  a  most  inopportune  moment,  which  were 
patched  up  by  Greta  and  replaced  in  her  father's  box,  which 
were  discovered  thus  by  Mitche,  and  hence  the  whole  of  the 
discussion  anent  “  de  broekskes,  broekskes,  broecks  1” 

After  this  choice  romance,  the  old  dame,  fresh  as  ever 
proceeded  to  relate — palpably  with  humorous  application  te 
somebody  present  or  known  to  those  present — the  story  of  a 
devout  spinster,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  daily  to  the 
altar  of  the  Virgin  in  a  certain  church,  there  audibly  to  pray 
for  direction  as  to  her  choice  of  a  vocation.  A  neighbour,  a 
cosy,  middle-aged  bonhomme,  came  to  demand  her  not  very 
youthful  hand  in  marriage.  She  required  time  for  con¬ 
sideration.  And  now,  indeed,  was  the  Blessed  Virgin  be¬ 
sieged  with  supplications  for  some  sign  of  what  was  tlie  will 
of  God  in  the  business.  The  clerk  of  the  church,  weary  of 
her  audible  prayers,  one  day  took  it  into  his  head  to  slip 
behind  the  altar,  and  give  her  the  sign  she  sought.  She 
arrived,  began  her  usual  prayer.  A  voice,  apparently  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  statue  of  the  infant  Jesus,  in  the  Virgin’s 
arms,  replied,  “  Don’t  marry — don’t  marry !”  upon  which  the 
devout  soul,  speedily  recovering  from  her  mortification, 
sharply  retorted,  “Hold  your  tongue,  little  infant!  Let 
your  mother  speak ;  she  is  older  than  you.” 

At  which  point  a  bell  rang,  the  curtain  drew  up,  the  old 
dame  dropped  into  her  soqt,  and  the  play  began,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  of  all  present.  As  I  purpose  presently  giving  a 
brief  transcript  of  the  old  Flemish  legend  on  which  the  play 
of  Martin  en  Cotte  was  founded,  I  shall  not  here  describe  the 
performance,  of  which  I,  of  course,  could  only  catch  the 
general  drift  and  sense.  The  parts  were  sustuined  with  true 
zest  and  spirit ;  the  dresses  of  the  olden  times  in  which  the 
scene  was  laid  were  more  correct  than  one  would  see  them 
on  a  more  ambitious  stage;  the  scene-painting  was  capitoL  I 
learned  that  the  brother  of  one  of  tbe  cungrdganistes,  a 
talented  young  artLt,  had  on  this  occasion  good-humouredly 
waived  his  professional  dignity,  and  had  condescended  to  act 
as  scene-painter  and  costumer-in-chief  to  the  spinster  troupe. 
Throughout  the  play,  the  old  lady  I  have  at  some  length 
described  was  prime  mover  and  leader  of  public  applause. 
She  smote  her  fat  palms  together,  and  five  hundred  pairs  of 
palms,  at  least,  clapped  lustily  their  echoing  contentment. 
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She  winked:  five  hundred  pairs  of  eyes  winked  gleefully. 
She  smiled :  five  hundred  mouths  were  distended  from  ear  to 
ear.  She  laughed:  five  hundred  jolly  roars  shook  the 
canvas  of  the  tent.  Never  was  such  a  jovial  audienco— never 
such  a  jovial  leader  of  an  audience.  By-aud-by  the  crimson 
curtain  fell  again,  amidst  shouts,  cheers,  laughter— Flemish 
expletives  of  intense  delight — the  old  dame  again  mounted 
upon  her  seat,  downright  uproarious  in  her  approval,  and 
waving  her  basket  over  her  head  in  the  excitement  of  the 
moment. 

Presently  the  crowd  rushed  out,  only  the  semicircle  of 
honoured  guests  remaining.  Even  the  guard  of  gendarmes 
had  departed  from  their  posts.  Under  the  trees  scattered 
here  and  there  through  the  field  feminine  picnic  parties  were 
settling,  some  of  them  already  busy  cutting  up  and  sharing 
provisions  which  bad  suddenly  appeared  as  though  by  magic. 
Our  friends  of  the  morning.  Mademoiselle  the  Prefect  and 
Mademoiselle  the  First  Assistant,  again  came  bowing,  smiling, 
sliding  towards  us.  Wo  honoured  guests  are  invited  to 
lunch.  I  vow  I  was  growing  uncomfortably  hungry  at  sight 
of  all  the  eatables  so  suddenly  sprung  into  being,  I  rise^with 
alacrity.  How,  in  my  secret  heart,  I  detest  all  the  bow^  and 
smiles,  and  slides,  and  self-abasements  needful  amongst  us  of 
the  semicircle  before  we  can  arrange  who  is  to  go  first,  who  is 
to  go  second,  third,  and  so  to  the  end !  Mentally  I  envy  the 
honest  unceremoniousness  of  the  crowd  of  benchers  now 
feasting  under  the  cool  trees.  At  length  all  is  settled. 
Away  we  go.  Through  a  small  whitewashed  antechamber 
of  some  sort — yes,  I  give  you  my  word ! — through  an  ante¬ 
chamber  filled  with  soldiers  at  their  lunch  we  feminines  pass 
to  ours.  All  very  nice  and  very  prettily  arranged.  Excellent 
wines,  plenty  of  tarts,  delicious  fruits,  wafer-like  ijauffres.  I 
am  selected  for  the  honour  of  catting  one  tart,  the  nieces  of 
the  bourgmestre  cut  others,  for  it  is  an  honour  always  con¬ 
ferred  upon  young  ladies.  The  dignitaries  of  the  Etat-Major 
glide  about  and  attend  to  their  honoured  guests,  made  very 
happy,  I  trust,  by  our  excellent  appetites.  Without,  under 
the  trees,  the  lesser  spinsters  pass  from  group  to  group, 
chatting,  laughing,  and  greatly  enjoying  themselves.  After 
awhile  eatables  disappear ;  games  are  played ;  a  number  of 
young  girls  assemble,  and  go  through  one  of  those  serpentine 
peasant  dances  common  to  so  many  countries,  and  said  by 
arclueologists  to  bo  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  mystical  dance 
of  the  Druids;  our  old  dame,  the  centre  of  an  uproarious 
circle,  jokes,  laughs,  tells  stories,  and  sings  songs  without 
tiring;  other  songs  here  and  there  resound;  and  so,  until  the 
golden  sunlight  fading  out  and  the  evening  chiming  “  of  the 
bells,  silver  bells”  warn  us  won.en  that  it  is  time  to  wend  our 
steps  homeward,  do. we  continue  to  enjoy  our  Kermesse. 

Going  back,  my  friend  gives  me  a  sketch  of  the  Courtrai 
tradition  of  “  Marten  en  Colle,”  the  “giants”  of  the  town.  A 
few  days  after  she  kindly  sent  me  a  translation  of  the  legend 
as  told  in  the  Jaerboeken  van  Kortryk  (Annals  of  Courtrai),  by 
the  late  Monsieur  Goetals-Vercruysse,  of  which  legend  the 
following  is  a  brief  transcript: — 

Many  centuries  ago  there  lived  in  Courtrai  two  friendly 
blacksmiths,  both  skdful  workmen,  and  industrious.  One  of 
them  had  a  son,  Martin ;  the  other  a  daughter,  Colette. 

In  those  days,  blacksmith,  locksmith,  and  clockmaker  were 
one  and  the  same  trade.  To  Martin  his  father  intrusted  the 
more  delicate  portions  of  his  craft,  especially  that  of  clock 
making  or  mending.  Colette,  a  good,  prudent,  and  affec¬ 
tionate  girl,  could  also  on  occasions  don  the  leathern  apron 
and  assist  her  father  in  his  work. 

The  finger  of  Providence  seemed  to  point  one  way ;  that 
way  went  the  good  young  people,  Martin  and  Colette.  Martin 
and  Colette  were  lovers.  Martin  and  Colette  married.  In 
those  simple  times  such  an  event  was  a  source  of  rejoicing 


to  the  whole  town.  The  neighbours  clubbed  together  to  cele¬ 
brate  it  worthily ;  everybody  applauded  the  union  of  the 
young  couple.  Peace,  comfort,  and  happiness  followed  it. 

Unfortunately,  Martin  in  time  arrived  at  the  dignity  of 
clockmaker  to  Les  Halles  of  his  native  town.  One  sad  day, 
when,  assisted  by  his  wife,  he  was  there  working  at  some 
repairs,  the  slender  scaffolding  erected  before  the  diid-plate  of 
the  clock  gave  way.  Martin  and  Colette  were  fiung  upon  the 
pavement  below,  dead.  Not  a  soul  in  the  town  who  did  not 
grieve  for  the  untimely  end  of  the  poor  young  couple,  so 
innocent,  so  attached,  so  good.  Thun  people  were  not 
ashamed  to  display  such  emotion  oven  about  the  fate  of 
folks  so  humble  as  Martin  and  his  Colette. 

It  came  to  pass  even,  on  the  joyous  entry  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  into  our  city,  that  to  the  ducal  oars  was  related 
by  the  simple-hearted  inhabitants  tho  story  of  the  young 
blacksmith  and  his  wife.  Shortly  after  tho  kind  and  good 
prince  presented  to  the  town  of  Courtrai  a  marvellous  new 
clock  adorned  with  two  colossal  automatons,  in  memory  of  the 
martyrs  of  their  former  timekeeper.  Henceforth,  to  the 
groat  joy  and  pride  of  the  inhabitants,  these  two  giants, 
Martin  and  Colle,  alternately  struck  the  hour  upm  the  new 
clock  of  Les  Halles. 

For  near  a  century  Martin  and  Colette  had  been  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  strangers,  the  delight  of  Courtraisiens.  The  mecha¬ 
nism  which  moved  the  arms  of  the  automatons  was  one  of 
the  marvels  of  the  age,  and  the  clock  was  considered  the 
most  wonderful  in  Europe.  In  vain  envious  princes  bad  again 
and  again  offered  immense  sums  for  it.  But  Philip  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy — ^to  his  eternal  shame  be  it  told ! — 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Flemings  in  1382,  seized  upon  the 
gift  of  his  generous  ancestor,  and  had  it  transferred  to  Dijon. 

But  the  names  of  Martin  and  Colette  will  never  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  true-hearted  people  of  Courtrai.  In  their 
merry-making  processions  may  still  be  seen  two  colossal 
figures  which  move  along  in  the  cortiye,  and  which  the  popu¬ 
lace  unfailingly  greets  with  shouts  of  acclaim  to  their  beloved 
giants,  Martin  and  Colette.  And  to  this  hour  a  Courtraisien 
could  not  praise  a  marriod  couple  more  highly  than  hy 
saying — 

“  Zj)  kamen  oiree/i  ydyk  Marten  en  KoUe." 

(They  agree  like  Martin  and  Colette.) 

PETRONILLA’S  FEAR. 

A  TALE  OF  CORSICA. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OW  cool  and  beautiful  in  the  July  drought  are  those  | 
shadows  resting  stilly  on  the  hill-side  in  giant  massesi 
quiet  and  supine,  not  changing  and  narrowing,  like  the  lesser 
shades  of  rock  and  tree-trunk — not  flickering  amid  inter¬ 
mingled  lights,  like  restless  shadows  of  leaves,  that  dance 
quivering  in  countless  shapes  upon  the  glancing  ground ; 
but  calm,  tranquil,  motionless,  like  the  huge  mountains  that 
fling  them  down  upon  the  earth  as  the  measure  of  their 
mighty  stature !  And,  lying  amid  their  green  coolness,  how 
lovoly  is  the  gleaming  villa  whose  white  walls  glance  out 
between  shining  leaves  of  magnolia  and  of  myrtle,  while 
arbutus  and  orange,  olive  and  laurel  trees  nestle  caressingly 
around  it,  and  spread  out  their  cool  branches  over  roof  and 
window !  A  deep  verandah  shaded  by  venetian-blinds  guards 
it  further  jealously  from  tho  sun,  and  climbing  plants  of  | 
clianthus,  jessamine,  and  rose  peep  in  at  door  and  window  i 
in  shapes  of  loveliness,  while  they  shake  odours  from  every 
stem.  Does  this  seem  a  dwelling  where  murder  or  where 
madness  would  choose  to  lurk  ?  And  yet  ere  another  sun 
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has  risen,  one  or  both  of  these  shall  stalk  through  that  bouse 
relentless,  and  depart  unseen. 

The  mountain  is  full  of  grottoes,  through  which  tiny  rills  of 
water,  like  running  music,  trickle  silvery,  while  from  the 
roof  hang  pendant,  in  many  a  fantastic  shape,  the  dripping 
streams,  which  some  magic  hand  has  turned  to  stone.  In 
the  sickly  summer  beat,  when  the  sun  beats  fiercely  down 
upon  parched  glade  and  arid  hill,  Eveline  finds  here  a  refuge 
ever  exquisitely  cool  and  fresh.  Even  when,  fainting  with 
the  languor  of  this  soft  clime,  book,  work,  or  pen  drops  from 
her  nerveless  fingers,  she  has  but  to  seek  this  asylum  to 
feel  her  blood  course  healthfully  again  through  her  veins, 
and  nerve  and  muscle  restrung  with  bracing,  renovating 
strength. 

Let  us  follow  her  now  as  she  creeps  beneath  the  orange- 
trees  and  under  the  grqye  of  great  magnolias  that  surround 
the  house,  till  here  in  the  side  of  the  mountain,  beneath  the 
banging  jessamine,  whose  scented  branches  trail  in  wasteful 
beauty  from  rock  to  rock,  she  finds  the  entrance  to  the 
nearest  grotto.  With  her  tiny  hand  she  sets  aside  the  snowy 
blossoms,  and  steps  within  a  very  paradise  of  coolness  and 
freshness.  The  floor  is  spangled  with  shining  sand,  the  walls 
glisten  with  drapery,  column,  and  trophy  of  amber  stalactite, 
and  all  around  from  hidden  rills  flow  the  musical  utterances 
of  many  waters,  rushing  from  their  unseen  source  to  the 
unseen  sea.  Unseen,  yet  they  feel  the  attraction  of  its 
ceaseless  tides,  they  bear  the  call  of  its  mighty  voice,  and, 
dashing  through  rock  and  mountain,  foaming  over  stem  and 
stone,  gliding  past  many  a  shallow,  shimmering  and  shadow- 
less,  or  creeping  darkly  through  tangled  brake  and  forest, 
they  hasten  on,  ever  on,  to  the  sands,  where  the  coiling  waves 
gather  them  to  their  white  arms,  and  toss  them  out  to  the 
foaming  ocean. 

From  the  arched  entrance  to  this  grotto,  the  eye,  entranced, 
gazes  over  woody  slopes  and  green  valleys  till  it  rests  on  the 
blue  stillness  of  the  summer  sea,  canopied  by  deepest  blue 
of  summer  sky.  In  this  lovely  spot  Eveline  often  sits  the 
entire  day,  no  matter  how  great  the  beat,  since  the  air  is  cool 
and  fresh ;  and  in  this  subdued  light  she  loves  to  read,  or 
work,  or  play  with  the  little  Antonio,  who,  revivifled  by  the 
cool  breezes  of  the  mountain,  has  flung  off  the  sickly  languor 
A>f  the  town,  and  grows  and  thrives  in  beauty  from  day  to 
day,  like  a  bird  or  a  flower.  As  we  watch  the  mother  and 
child  we  see  there  is  no  need  of  physician  now  for  either. 
Lying  in  the  green  coolness,  fearless  of  the  sun,  he  fills  his 
baby  hands  with  flowers,  while  laughter  rises  to  bis  rosy 
lipe,  and  health  and  joy  beam  from  his  deep  blue  eyes.  He 
is  rarely  beautiful,  this  little  one,  bearing,  as  be  does,  upon 
his  face  the  freshest  tint  and  bloom  of  Erin,  with  the  warm 
glow,  the  raven  brow  and  lashes  of  Corsica.  Blushing  with 
delight  at  his  beauty,  the  young  mother  sits  near  her  infant, 
pausing  continually  in  her  work  to  utter  some  loving  words 
in  baby  prattle  that  make  his  coral  lips  break  into  a  joyous 
smile.  As  we  gaze  thus  upon  the  two  young  faces,  so  fresh, 
and  fair,  and  innocent,  it  would  be  bard  to  tell  whether 
mother  or  child  have  the  softer  cheek,  the  clearer  eye,  the 
more  open,  unclouded  brow.  Yet  this  picture,  fair  as  it  is, 
has  a  background  of  clouded  sky,  through  which  the  jagged 
rocks  of  the  cavern  loom  portentous,  and  a  dash  of  red  on 
the  horizon,  no  bigger  than  a  woman’s  hand,  foretells  the 
coming  storm.  But  they  play  on  unconscious,  these  two, 
baby  lying  on  Eveline’s  mantle,  grasping  the  flowers  witB 
puny  fist,  while  she,  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  covers  him 
with  orange-blossoms  and  roses.  Then  a  low  roll  of  thunder 
growls  through  the  blackening  sky,  and  echoes  like  a  warn¬ 
ing  voice  beneath  the  arches  of  the  cavern,  while  in  lazy, 
large  drops  the  rain  falls  warm  from  the  dangerous  clouds, 
flashing  with  red  lightning,  that  loom  over  the  mountain-top. 


“Are  yon  mad,  signora?”  cried  old  Ernestina,  rushing 
through  the  big  rain-drops  to  her  mistress’  aid.  “  Here’s  a 
storm  coming  that  has  frightened  all  the  birds  to  roost,  and 
sent  the  dog  bowling  to  bis  den ;  do  you  mean  to  stay  out  in 
it  and  be  drenched?  In  a  moment  the  rain  will  fall  in 
torrents,  and  the  thunder  is  already  crackling  through  the 
sky  like  Genoese  rockets.” 

“There  is  no  barm  done,  Ernestina,”  said  Eveline,  who 
was  as  fearless  of  rain  as  only  British  women  are ;  “  we  will 
go  in  now,  or  else  take  refuge  in  the  grotto  till  the  shower  is 
over.” 

“Holy  Mother!”  ejaculated  Ernestina,  leaning  over  the 
infant,  “  why  have  yon  dressed  him  with  flowers  as  if  he 
were  dead?  All  covered  with  white  roses  and  orange- 
blossoms,  what  a  lovely  corpse  be  makes  !” 

“Ernestina!”  exclaimed  Eveline  in  an  angry  voice. 

But  the  dreadful  idea  had  taken  possession  of  the  hard 
old  woman,  and  she  had  straightened  the  child’s  arms  by  his 
side,  and  held  him  a  moment  in  that  terrible  attitude,  a  gleam 
of  pleasure  in  her  great  black  eyes,  before  Eveline  had  time 
to  snatch  him  from  her  clutch.  Frightened,  the  little  one 
clung  to  his  mother  with  a  loud  cry,  while  a  crash  of  thunder 
pealed  over  their  heads,  and  the  rain  fell  in  a  sudden  torrent. 

“  Santtssima  Maria  !  what  lightning !”  exclaimed  Ernestina 
as  a  blinding  flash  cros.sed  their  sight  and  vanished  amid  the 
rocks.  “  It’s  well  I  stayed  to  light  two  blessed  candles  before 
I  came  out  to  you,  else  we  shouldn’t  be  safe  this  minute.” 

“Let  ns  go  into  the  inner  grotto,”  said  Eveline,  as  with  her 
face  a  little  pale  she  sheltered  the  child  from  the  storm  with 
her  mantle. 

The  outer  cavern  in  which  they  stood  served  as  a  sort  of 
entrance  to  another  grotto  much  smaller  and  nearly  dark, 
since  it  received  light  only  from  the  outer  one  through  a 
narrow  tortuous  passage,  or  through  here  and  there  a  tiny 
crack  or  crevice  in  the  mountain.  The  blinding  lightning, 
and  the  rain  which  beat  in  pitilessly  upon  them,  induced 
Ernestina  to  consent  to  enter  this  place,  else  otherwise  she 
had  a  decided  objection  to  it  as  ghostly  and  witch-like.  But 
now  following  her  mistress  she  passed  through  tht^  narrow 
rocky  passage,  and,  shrinking  into  the  darkness,  both  women 
awaited  silently  the  cessation  of  the  storm.' 

Flash  after  flash  of  vivid  lightning  gleamed  by  their  re¬ 
treat,  or  peered  through  crack  and  crevice,  illumining  the 
sides  of  the  cavern,  showing  for  a  moment  every  fantastic 
shape  of  rock  and  stalactite,  every  trickling  rill,  and  silvery 
stream,  and  sparkling  drop  that  hung  from  roof  and  pillar, 
while  the  rolling  thunder  rumbled  hoarsely  through  the 
hollow  caves  of  the  mountain,  and  the  rain  fell  with  a  rushing 
sound  like  the  sweep  of  a  torrent.  Between  the  flashes  all 
was  swallowed  up  in  a  darkness  like  night,  through  which 
the  roar  and  roll  of  the  storm  swept  in  upon  the  trembling 
women  like  the  voice  of  a  mighty  spirit.  To  this  the  rills 
and  streams  of  the  cavern,  swelled  by  the  rain,  added  a  deep, 
low  murmur,  as  they  rushed  on  into  the  stilly  depths  of  the 
mountain. 

Crouching  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of  stalactites  known  as 
“  The  Weeping  Mother,”  from  its  rude  likeness  to  a  woman 
leaning  over  a  bier,  Ernestina  said  over  her  beads  rapidly, 
mingling  her  voice  in  a  monotonous  chant  with  the  rush  of 
the  dark  imprisoned  waters.  But  suddenly,  as  a  dazzling 
flash  gleamed  by  and  lighted  up  the  cavern,  she  started  to 
her  feet  with  a  piercing  shriek. 

“  The  Evil  Eye,  signora,  is  on  us  I  For  the  love  of  the 
Santa  Madre  come  away  !” 

As  she  spoke  the  light  died  into  utter  darkness,  and  a 
mighty  roll  of  thunder  shook  the  mountain  like  an  earth¬ 
quake. 

“Whom  do  you  see? — what  is  it?"  excliumed  Eveline,  as. 
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holding  her  child  tightly  to  still  its  cries,  she  clung  to  the 
old  woman,  whose  fright  seemed  to  have  bereft  her  of  reason. 

“  There !”  cried  Ernestine — “  behind  that  rock  I  saw  a  pair 
of  eyes  looking  upon  us  with  Murder  in  them  !” 

Her  words  had  such  an  utterance  of  horror  and  truth  that 
Eveline,  hurrying  to  the  entrance,  screamed  aloud — 

“Antonio!  Antonio!” 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  cry,  her  husband  sprang  suddenly 
up  the  rocky  path  that  led  to  the  grotto,  followed  by  the 
Count  de  Sabiani. 

“Oh,  Eveline!”  exclaimed  Antonio,  as  he  put  his  arm 
around  her,  “how  thankful  I  am  you  are  here  !  Not  finding 
you  in  the  house,  the  count  and  I  have  sought  for  you  in 
the  grounds,  and  I  feared  to  see  you  lying  dead  or  senseless 
beneath  some  tree.” 

“You  are  wet,"  said  Eveline  reproachfully.  “Why  have 
yon  exposed  yourself  to  the  storm  ?  And  yon  too,  count  T 

“Wo  wore  so  alarmed  we  could  scarcely  keep  even  Bianca 
from  accompanying  us,”  replied  the  count.  “Let  us  go 
farther  into  the  cave ;  the  rain  reaches  ns  here.” 

“Xo,  no !"  exclaimed  Eveline  hurriedly,  “there  is  some  one 
there— Ernestina  saw  him.” 

Then  in  a  few  words  she  repeated  the  old  servant’s 
declaration. 

“  It  is  impossible,”  answered  Antonio.  “  There  is  no 
entrance  to  this  grotto  save  through  our  garden ;  nevertheless, 
lot  us  call  aloud,  and  ascertain  if  any  frightened  herdsman 
has  taken  shelter  here.” 

So  saying,  he  cried  out  in  a  tone  that  reverberated  throngh 
the  cavern— 

“  Is  any  one  here  ?” 

The  echoes  took  up  his  voice,  and,  mingled  with  the  thunder, 
rolled  them  on  through  the  hollows  of  the  mountain,  but  there 
was  no  other  answer. 

“  You  see  there  is  no  one  here,”  ho  said ;  “  old  Ernestina  is 
given  to  seeing  visions  and  dreaming  ill  dreams.” 

The  lightning  was  beginning  to  be  less  vivid,  but  as  he 
spoke  a  bright  flash  entered  the  cavern,  showing  like  a 
momentary  picture  the  bent  form  of  Sabiani  loaning  against 
a  pillar,  the  graceful  figure  of  Eveline  bolding  her  rosy 
infant,  her  hand  on  her  husband’s  shoulder,  while  in  the 
foreground  like  a  shapeless  bundle  knelt  old  Ernestina,  still 
praying  and  uttering  charms  against  evil  spirits  with  a  pious 
rapidity  that  rendered  her  unintelligible.  The  flash  in  a  single 
instant  showed  Antonio  all  this,  even  to  the  expression  of 
each  face,  but  it  showed  also,  like  a  flying  dream  or  vision,  a 
white  hand  with  finger  pointed  and  menacing  gleaming  from 
behind  a  rock.  As  he  saw  it  he  dashed  forward  with  an 
angry  cry,  but  at  the  first  step  the  light  was  gone,  and  thick 
darkness  had  closed  around  again. 

“By  heavens,  Sabiani,”  exclaimed  Antonio,  “I’ll  find  out 
tbo  truth  of  this !  Stay  with  my  wife  while  I  run  for  a  torch.” 

“  He  has  seen  the  Evil  Eye  f”  screamed  Ernestina,  as  in  her 
renewed  terror  she  rose  from  her  knees  and  ran  blindly  after 
her  master. 

“Do  not  be  alarmed,  do  not  follow  her,”  said  the  count  to 
Eveline;  “to  go  through  the  storm  now  would  drench  you 
and  baby  to  the  skin.  It  is  safer  to  remain  here;  if  there  is 
any  one  in  the  cavern  it  is  only  some  poor  shepherd’s  boy  too 
frightened  to  speak.  Let  me  tell  you  why  Bianca  and  I  am 
come  hither  to-day  regardless  of  the  threatening  storm.” 

Eveline  felt  the  count  was  talking  merely  to  divert  her 
thoughts  from  the  idea  alarming  her,  so  she  scarcely  heeded 
his  words  as  he  went  on. 

“You  know  I  have  no  children,”  said  the  count  with  an 
involuntary  sigh,  “and  Giuseppe  Delmonte  is  my  heir  even  as 
I  am  his  that  portion  of  my  property  which  the  law 
permits  me  to  dispose  of  1  have  resolved  to  give  to  your  | 


child.  And  in  order  to  avoid  future  litigation — for  Giuseppe 
is  capable  of  all  things — I  know  him — Bianca  and  I  have 
determined  on  adopting  the  little  Antonio  as  our  son.*  We  are 
come  to-day  to  ask  your  consent ;  if  you  give  it  I  will  go  to 
Ajaccio  with  Antonio  to-day  and  sign  the  necessary  documents.’’ 

The  moderate  fortune  of  Antonio  made  this  offer  a  very 
tempting  one  to  Eveline,  but  every  mother  is  jealous  over  her 
child. 

“  Bianca  will  not  want  to  take  the  little  one  from  me  ?”  she 
asked  anxiously. 

“My  dear  signora,”  said  the  count,  .“give  him  to  us  for  a 
day  sometimes,  we  shall  never  ask  for  more.” 

“  Then  if  Antonio  consents  I  do,”  said  Eveline,  “  and  with  a 
thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness.” 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  as  she  spoke  to  take  the  count’s. 
It  was  grasped  in  the  darkness  by  another  hand,  and  she  felt 
herself  drawn  towards  the  person  who  held  her  by  a  strong 
clasp,  then  swiftly  in  a  moment  lips  were  fastened  to  hers  in 
a  fierce,  long,  hot  kiss. 

“  Monsieur  de  Sabiani,”  shrieked  Eveline,  “  are  you  mad  ?” 

“  Madame !”  exclaimed  the  count  in  a  tone  of  wonder. 

The  sound  of  his  voice  came  from  another  part  of  the  cave, 
but  the  firm  hand,  the  passionate  lips  had  released  Eveline 
now,  and  she  stood  alone  and  trembling  in  the  darkness. 

“  Monsieur  de  Sabiani,”  she  cried  wildly,  “  for  pity's  sake 
take  me  from  this  place !  I  am  going  mad  with  terror !” 

“  Give  me  your  band,  lady,”  said  the  count  gently  ;  “  there  is 
no  one  hero  but  mo— do  not  alarm  yourself.” 

He  guided  her  by  the  hand  through  the  passage  which 
connected  the  two  grottoes,  and  in  the  outer  one  they  met 
Antonio  and  servants  with  torches.  On  seeing  her  husband, 
Eveline  rushed  towards  him,  while  her  face,  ghastly  with 
terror,  impressed  the  beholders  with  a  sort  of  horror;  she 
looked  like  one  who  had  beheld  a  spirit 

“Antonio,”  she  whispered  in  a  hollow  voice,  “there  is  a 
man — a  spirit — a  devil— I  know  not  what— in  the  grotto !” 

Fear  almost  deprived  her  of  speech  and  sense,  but  even 
could  she  have  spoken  coherently,  the  presence  of  the  servants 
would  have  deterred  her  from  saying  more.  Before  them 
and  Sabiani  she  would  not  confess  that  this  man  bad  seized 
and  kissed  her.  For  Antonio’s  sake  she  was  silent,  not  her  own. 

“  If  there  be  any  man  here  wo  will  find  him,”  observed 
Antonio  resolutely  as  ho  passed  into  the  cavern  with  the 
servants. 

They  searched,  however,  in  vain,  and  at  last  returned  to 
the  house  disappointed  and  baffled.  It  was  evident  there 
was  some  outlet  from  the  grotto  of  which  the  Da  Belbos  were 
ignorant,  through  which  this  man  had  escaped.  But,  with 
the  storm  cleared  away,  and  the  sun  shining  out  again  on 
freshened  leaf  and  flower,  Antonio  and  the  count,  seated  in 
the  bright  talon  of  the  pavilion,  made  light  of  the  matter, 
and  all  except  Eveline  believed  the  interloper  to  be  some 
frightened  herdsman  seeking  a  refnge  from  the  storm.  She, 
however,  felt  sure  it  was  no  shepherd’s  hand  which  had 
seized  hers — no  peasant’s  kiss  which  bad  drawn  the  breath 
from  her  lips  with  such  fierce  strength.  She  waited  ner¬ 
vously  for  an  opportunity  to  tell  her  husband  of  this  strange 
occurrence,  bnt  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over  he  departed  for 
Ajaccio  with  the  count,  and  Eveline  was  left  alone  with  the 
Countess  Bianca. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

fTiHE  Marquis  Delmonte  sat  in  his  laboratory  surrounded 
-L  by  apparatus  of  all  kinds,  over  which  he  cast  an  evil 
and  sinister  look. 


•  By  the  French  code  a  child  can  be  adapted  legally,  the  law  obliging 
the  adopting  parents  to  edneate  and  provide  for  him. 
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“  Power  r  he  marmnred,  “  where  or  in  what  does  it  lie  ? 
1  have  gained  it  over  one  weak,  cowardly  heart,  but  before 
all  others  I  qnail.” 

He  rang  a  small  bell  on  his  table,  and  without  turning 
towards  the  servant,  who  obeyed  the  summons  with  that 
promptness  peculiar  to  the  servants  of  such  masters,  he  said 
carelessly — 

“  Tell  the  signora  to  come  to  me.” 

In  another  moment  Petronilla,  with  a  face  white  as  her 
white  dress,  stood  before  him  trembling  with  apprehension. 

“  Do  not  alarm  yourself,”  said  the  marquis,  with  a  polite 
sneer ;  “  I  have  no  time  for  experiments  to-day.  - 1  go  to 
France  to-night." 

Apparently  his  words  meant  more  than  they  expressed, 
for  on  hearing  them  bis  imhappy  wife  fell  at  his  feet  like  one 
dead.  Yet  she  was  not  faint,  for  her  dilated  eyes,  her  wrung 
hands  told  of  a  living  agony,  and  not  of  merciful  insensibility. 

“  Will  you  rise  and  listen  to  me  ?”  said  the  marquis  in  an 
impatient  tone,  “  or  shall  I  try  the  effect  of  this  ?” 

He  seized  her  hand  as  he  spoke  and  placed  it  on  a  cop})er 
ball  connected  with  a  box  having  a  small  projecting  handle, 
which  he  now  turned  rapidly.  Writhing  on  the  floor,  the 
marchesa  strove  in  vain  to  tear  her  hand  away ;  fastened  by 
an  invisible  power,  it  clung  as  though  chained  to  the  ball, 
while  the  strength  of  the  electric  charge  convulsed  limb  and 
feature  and  lifted  the  black  tresses  of  her  hair  with  a  rustling 
sound  from  her  head.  It  was  of  little  avail  to  shriek — doubled 
doors  well  padded  deadened  sound,  and  the  tyrant  tortured 
safely,  as  he  well  knew,  when  in  his  own  house.  Pinned  to 
the  ground  by  the  relentless  hand  that  continued  to  charge 
the  battery,  the  unhappy  woman  uttered  a  series  of  convulsive 
cries,  mingled  with  entreaties  to  Delmonte  to  set  her  free. 

“I  am  not  touching  you,”  he  answered  with  a  sardonic 
smile.  “  Provo  any  cruelty,  any  blow,  even  any  harsh  word, 
and  yon  will  get  the  separation  that  your  mother  threatens ; 
but  I  am  too  cautious,  and  I  want  you,  my  dove.  You  arc 
my  right  hand,  my  other  self,  over  whom  I  have  such  sway, 
that  across  a  continent  or  a  sea  I  can  compel  your  obedience.” 

I  As  he  spoke  he  released  his  hold  on  the  electrical  machine, 
and  his  wife  endeavoured  slowly  to  rise,  but  it  was  not  his 
j  intention  yet  to  set  her  free.  As  the  power  of  the  shock 
subsided  he  held  her  on  her  knees,  with  her  small  white  hand 
still  a  prisoner  on  the  ball. 

“  I  start  for  France  to-night  One  hour  before  my  depar¬ 
ture  yon  will  go  to  the  place  of  which  I  have  spoken  to  you.” 

“No!  no!”  exclaimed  Petronilla,  “I  will  stay  with  my 
mother.” 

“  Do  you  refuse  ?” 

“Kill  me !  I  will  not  go.” 

One  touch,  one  twist  with  his  strong  hand  and  Petronilla 
remained  still  as  death,  save  that  the  gradual  lifting  of  her 
hair  and  the  horror  in  her  dilated  eyes  told  of  life  and  agony. 
Then  the  marquis,  putting  out  a  soft  white  hand,  touched 
her  on  the  brow,  and  a  shriek  of  pain  burst  from  her ;  again 
on  the  lobe  of  her  small  ear  his  silken  touch  fell,  eliciting  a 
cry  of  anguish  more  bitter  stilL  And  now  with  a  smile  upon 
his  Ups  his  hand  hovered  over  her,  while  her  eyes  followed 
the  movement  with  such  shrinking  terror  of  the  torture  he 
vfaa  about  to  inflict,  that  his  cruel  nature  gloated  with  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  he  laughed  gleefully  as,  now  approaching,  now 
retreating,  he  made  many  a  feint  of  touching  her  ere  his 
finger  fell  upon  her  cheek  or  neck,  drawing  forth  the  elec¬ 
tricity  with  a  cry  of  agony. 

“  Yes  or  no  ?”  he  said  at  last,  as  his  hand  approached  her 
eyes. 

“Release  me !”  she  cried  passionately. 

“  Yes  or  no  ?”  repeated  the  marquis,  and  his  touch  burnt 
like  a  flash  of  Uving  fire  on  her  shoulder. 


“As  you  will,”  cried  the  wretched  woman  with  a  wild 
shriek  of  pain. 

He  set  her  free  the  instant  she  had  spoken,  and  she  fell 
forward  to  the  ground  with  a  moan  of  unutterable  despair.  . 

“Petronilla  Delmonte,”  observed  the  marquis,  lifting  her 
into  a  seat,  “  yon  ought  to  know  me  and  yourself  by  this  time.  > 
You  always  begin  by  rebellion  and  end  by  submission;  that's 
your  character,  and  it  is  mine  never  to  yield.  What  trouble 
you  would  save  yourself  and  me  if  you  would  only  remember 
this  when  there  is  any  dispute  between  us !” 

“  To-night !  yon  cannot  moan  to-night .’”  whispered  Petro-  j 
nilla  in  a  hollow  voice.  “  Oh,  do  not  sail  to-night !  Give  me  I 
a  week — let  me  sleej>— let  me  pray  only  a  week  longer !”  I 

She  held  out  her  trembling  hands,  looking  at  them  with  a  I 
strange  horror,  while  her  cheeks  and  eyes  shone  as  with  a  { 
fire.  The  electric  shocks  that  had  passed  through  her  frame 
had  given  her  a  strange  vitality  and  power  to  suffer. 

“  Sabiani  and  that  false  woman  Bianca  adopt  Da  Belba's 
child  to-day ;  if  a  curse  of  mine  conld  wither  it,  it  should 
die  within  an  hour,”  hissed  the  marquis.  “  And  do  you  ask 
me  to  stay  in  Corsica  a  week  after  that  ? — to  witness  their 
happiness,  I  suppose — I !  who  am  childless !” 

Petronilla  shrank  into  silence  at  his  words,  while  her  slight  { 
form  shuddered  as  her  husband's  glance  of  hatred  fell  over 
her. 

“  This  evening  before  I  leave  I  will  conduct  you  to  the 
convent” 

“  Giuseppe,”  interrupted  Petronilla,  “  are  you  inexorable  ? 
Oh,  let  me  stay  with  my  mother !” 

“  I  thought  we  had  discussed  this  point  and  finished  with 
it”  said  Delmonte  coldly.  “Just  now  when  I  lifted  you  from 
the  floor  I  believe  I  heard  you  say,  ‘  As  you  will  ?’  ” 

“  You  were  torturing  me,”  murmured  his  wretched  wife. 

“  Must  I  try  some  other  experiment  ?"  retorted  Delmonte,  i 
approaching  her. 

She  shrank  from  bis  touch  in  helpless  fear,  neither  replying 
to  his  threat  nor  attempting  to  escape,  her  action  merely 
showing  the  despair  and  terror  of  hopeless  submission. 

“  Do  you  see  this  7”  he  said,  lifting  a  bottle  from  the  table. 

“  It  contains  a  subtle  fluid  invisible  to  the  eye,  but  I  have 
only  to  make  yon  inhale  it  for  a  moment  to  fill  your  whole 
frame  with  cramps  and  convulsions  before  which  all  you  have 
hitherto  suffered  shall  seem  as  nothing.” 

“  If  it  will  kill  me  I  shall  be  glad,”  she  said  softly. 

The  marquis  looked  at  her  with  a  slight  surprise,  which 
instantly  changed  to  a  smile. 

“And  if  yon  die,”  he  answered,  “I  will  send  your  journal 
to  Antonio  da  Belba — the  one  I  took  from  your  desk  when 
that  tbrice-accursed  cousin  of  yours  married — that  his  esteem 
and  his  affection  may  perish  in  the  contempt  he  will  feel 
for  the  weak,  jealous,  passionate  woman  who  grovels  at  his 
feet.” 

A  burning  flush  passed  over  Petronilla’s  face,  as,  cowering 
with  shame  and  grief,  she  murmured — 

“  You  will  not  be  so  cruel ;  for  your  own  honour’s  sake  you 
cannot” 

The  marquis  laughed.  “No,  because  I  do  not  intend  you 
shall  die.  I  will  kill  Da  Belba  instead.” 

By  the  look  of  horror  that  dilated  Petronilla’s  eyes  it  was 
evident  she'  believed  not  only  the  threat  but  her  husband's 
power  to  fulfil  it. 

“I  will  kill  him,”  he  repeated  slowly,  while  a  demoniac 
expression  grew  gradually  over  his  face,  “  here,  from  this 
room,  with  every  torture  my  science  can  invent.” 

To  Petronilla  hie  words  appeared  no  idle  threat ;  she  had 
seen  strange  things  in  that  laboratory,  and,  ignorant  as  she  was, 
it  was  no  marvel  fear,  torture,  and  superstition  had  been 
strong  weapons  in  his  hand  to  impress  her  with  undonbting 
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belief  in  hie  power.  She  started  from  her  chair  now  and 
bold  ont  her  trembling  bands  towards  her  husband. 

“  Murder  whom  you  will,”  she  said,  “  but  spare  him,  and  I 
will  do  all  yon  wish." 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  so  reasonable,”  responded  the  marquis 
in  a  tone  of  soft  politeness,  “  but  allow  me  to  observe  you 
express  yourself  ill.  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  mur¬ 
dering  anybody.  Why,  even  if  Da  Belba,  his  wife  and  child 
were  to  die  to-night,  what  could  /  have  to  do  with  it?  I 
shall  be  miles  away  at  sea.” 

“Cease!”  exclaimed  Petronilla,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
hand,  while  her  slight  figure  shrank  and  writhed  before  the 
glance  and  power  of  his  evil  eyes,  which  seemed  to  look  into 
her  souL 

“And  my  wife,”  ho  continued  in  the  same  soft  tone,  “being 
devoted  to  me,  places  herself  in  a  convent  during  my  absence.” 

“Beware  of  what  you  do!”  said  the  shrinking  Petronilla, 
speaking  as  though  her  thoughts  were  not  with  her  words. 
“  A  mother — yes,  I  can  imagine  what  a  mother  is ;  the 
slightest  rustle,  the  very  shadow  of  evil  approaching  her 
child  will  waken  her.” 

“  Have  I  studied  a  year  with  Dr.  Mesmer  in  vain  ?”  asked 
Delmonte  with  a  sneer.  “  You  should  know  better  than  that. 
I  kissed  Eveline  da  Belba’s  lips  to-day.  I  could  have  put  a 
spell  upon  her  if  I  had  but  touched  her  hand,  but  the  man 
who  has  once  kissed  a  woman’s  lips  has  a  wondrous  power 
over  her  spirit,  if  he  only  knew,  as  I  do,  how  to  use  it.” 

“  If  Antonio  heard  of  this  he  would  slay  you,”  cried  Petronilla 
with  flashing  eyes.  “  The  miserable,  false  woman !”  she  added 
with  intense  scorn. 

“  Hold !”  replied  her  husband.  “  It  would  please  you  too 
well  to  bo  able  justly  to  hate  your  lover’s  wife.  I  will  not 
give  you  that  joy.  The  fair  Eveline  is  not  to  blame  for  that 
warm  kiss.  I  stole  it  in  the  grotto  while  the  idiot  her 
husband  was  away  to  seek  a  light.  I  was  gone  before  he 
came  back.  In  that  place  there  are  plenty  of  holes  to  hide  in.” 

Petronilla,  blankly  gazing  at  him  with  a  dead-white  face  of 
fear,  made  no  reply,  but  the  fact  of  his  having  dared  to  pollute 
the  lips  of  Antonio’s  wife  added  strangely  to  the  ghastly 
hatred  with  which  she  hated  him, 

“  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  it  is  time  you  prepared  for  your 
departure,”  remarked  Delmonte  in  the  urbane  tone  peculiar 
to  him.  “  Stay,  here  is  the  parting  gift  I  promised  yon.” 

He  took  from  a  drawer  a  massive  bracelet  of  peculiar 
construction,  having  concealed  within  it  a  small  dial  like  a 
watch.  This  he  wound  up  carefully,  then  stepping  towards 
his  wife,  he  adjusted  it  to  her  wrist  and  fastened  it  by  a 
jewelled  padlock  which  hung  from  it  in  the  shape  of  a  heart. 
This  he  locked,  placing  the  tiny  golden  key  in  his  purse. 

Passively  Petronilla  permitted  him  to  do  all  this,  neither 
resisting  by  word  or  look,  but  no  sooner  was  the  jewelled  and 
ehased  fetter  locked  around  her  wrist  than  she  uttered  a  faint 
cry,  and  tearing  at  it  with  her  other  hand,  she  strove  madly 
with  all  her  strength  to  remove  ik 

Meanwhile  Oiusoppe  Delmonte  was  packing  a  box  of 
curious  instruments,  which  he  evidently  intended  to  take 
with  him,  and  save  for  a  furtive  glance  and  smile  of  triumph 
at  her  futile  efforts,  he  scarcely  troubled  himself  to  look  at 
her. 

“  You  are  wasting  time,”  he  said  at  length.  “  The  bracelet 
fits  tightly ;  you  cannot  move  it,  yon  cannot  slip  your  hand 
through  it,  and  no  one  can  unlock  it  but  myself.  You  had 
better  keep  quiet” 

“What  will  it  do?”  cried  Petronilla  with  wild  distended 
eyes;  “it  presses  like  a  band  of  fire  round  me.  Have  you 
invented  some  instrument  to  torture  me  in  your  absence?” 

“  I  leave  yon  to  discover  what  it  will  do,”  sneered  Delmonte, 
“  if  yon  disobey  me,  but  otherwise  yon  will  find  it  a  mere 


harmless  contrivance  for  waking  you  early,  that  you  may  be  ' 
in  time  for  m.atins,  my  angel.  As  to  its  pressing  like  fire, 
that  fancy  is  due  only  to  your  superstitious  imagination,  a  ^ 
failing  for  which  I  do  not  reproach  yon,  as  your  nervous, 
cowardly  temperament  makes  you  an  easy  slave.”  | 

Petronilla  looked  down  upon  her  arm  with  the  helpless 
look  of  fear  peculiar  to  her  in  Delmonte’s  presence,  but  she 
did  not  utter  a  word  of  remonstrance  or  entreaty,  though  the 
band  of  gold  that  pressed  her  wrist  seemed  to  irritate  and  , 
madden  her  as  with  some  horrible  dread. 

“  Remember,”  she  said  softly,  sadly,  “if  I  die  with  this  on 
my  arm,  you  risk  the  discovery  at  least  of  one  of  your 
demoniacal  inventions.” 

“  I  will  risk  it,”  replied  the  marquis  with  a  calm  smile. 

“If  it  hurts  me,”  continued  Petronilla,  with  a  momentary 
flash  of  courage,  “I  will  go  to  a  jeweller’s  and  have  it 
removed.”  , 

“Beware!”  cried  the  marquis,  turning  on  her  suddenly 
with  a  fierce  gesture  before  which  she  quailed  and  hid  her 
face — “beware  how  you  let  any  instrument  of  steel  touch 
that  bracelet ;  there  lies  coiled  within  it  a  subtle  power,  and  if  ' 
saw  or  knife  come  in  contact  with  it,  I  will  not  answer  for 
the  result.  It  might  bo  death  both  to  you  and  others.  Yon 
are  an  infant ;  yon  know  not  of  what  you  talk.  There  are  . 
secrets  lie  hid  in  nature  of  which  I  have  learned  to  avail 
myself,  but  of  which  the  world  knows  nothing.  Air,  heat, 
light,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  a  thousand  other  forces 
wander  at  large  now,  but  when  man  loams  to  use  them  as  bis 
slaves  then  will  he  be  man  indeed.” 

“  And  yon,”  said  Petronilla  sadly,  in  a  braver  voice  than  any 
she  had  yet  used — “you,  who  might  use  your  discoveries  for 
noble  ends — you,  who  might  so  benefit  the  world  that  a  hun¬ 
dred  generations  should  sing  your  praise — you  prefer  to  hide 
these  secrets,  or  to  use  them  in  cruelty,  treachery,  and  sin  !” 

“  Cease !”  exclaimed  the  marquis,  in  a  tone  of  frenzy. 

“  How  dare  you  tell  mo  what  I  might  have  been  but  for  that 
very  cruelty,  treachery,  and  sin  which  I  justly  now  pay  back 
to  them  who  have  made  me  what  I  am  ?  And  I  tell  you  ’tis 
a  point  of  conscience  with  mo  not  to  put  power  in  the 
hands  of  human  beings— creatures  like  myself.  Shall  I  let 
hell  loose  upon  the  world  ?” 

“  All  men  are  not  Uke  yon,”  faltered  Petronilla. 

“  And  if  they  are  good,”  sneered  Delmonte,  “  shall  I  do 
aught  to  benefit  them — to  benefit  Da  Bolba's  children, 
Sabiani’s  heirs?  One  stole  the  woman  I  loved,  the  other 
has  the  heart  of  my  wife  in  his  keeping.  Curses  on  them, 
and  on  you !  Never  preach  to  me  again.  I  live  for  one 
thing — revenge.  Revenge  for  my  cowed  and  tortured  boy¬ 
hood  ;  revenge  for  my  unhappy  youth,  my  betrayed  love ; 
revenge  now  for  the  dishonour  and  the  sting  of  knowing  that 
you,  my  wife,  worship  Da  Belba’s  footsteps,  and  cling  to  his 
shadow  like  a  slave.  Faugh !  begone !  Your  sight  is  hateful 
to  me !  I  should  have  killed  you  long  ago  if  Bianca - ” 

The  marquis  stopped  abruptly,  and  Petronilla,  who  at 
mention  of  Antonio’s  name  had  hidden  her  face  from  her 
husband’s  reproaches,  now  turned  towards  him  eagerly. 

“  That  pale,  low-bom  woman  is  still  in  your  heart,”  she 
said  contemptuously — “  a  weman  who  sold  herself  to  age  for 
money  and  for  rank !” 

The  Marquis  Delmonte  rose  and  pointed  to  the  door,  his 
eyes  blazed,  and  his  white,  trembling  lips  seemed  incapable  of 
speech.  ' 

Hurriedly  Petronilla  obeyed  his  imperious  gesture,  saying 
as  she  quitted  the  room — 

“I  will  be  ready  in  an  hour.” 

As  the  last  wave  of  her  white  dress  disappeared,  Delmonte 
closed  the  door,  and  sat  down  by  the  table,  supporting  his 
forehead  with  his  hands. 
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“Why  do  I  hesitate?”  he  said  suddenly.  “There  is  no 
risk,  and  sorely  such  a 'charge  of  electricity  ought  to  give 
even  a  coward  courage  enough  to  walk  a  mile  on  a  dark  road. 
I  hope  I  shall  not  fail  in  my  part.” 

*  *  •  •  * 

'  The  freshened  air,  and  the  coolness  of  the  earth  and  sky 
after  the  storm,  brought  all  the  population  of  Ajaccio  to  the 
pier.  Among  them  strolled  Antonio  da  Belba  and  the  Count 
di  Sabiani.  They  were  conversing  in  a  low  voice  on  that 
morning's  adventure  in  the  grotto,  which  they  both  agreed 
now  was  more  serious  than  they  had  at  first  imagined.  The 
count  spoke  of  Eveline's  shriek  of  terror,  which  he  observed 
suspiciously  she  had  never  explained,  and  Antonio,  not  heed¬ 
ing  this  characteristic  thought  of  his  worldly  friend’s,  talked 
of  the  white  hand  gleaming  on  the  rocks. 

“  It  was  no  peasant's  hand,”  he  said  reflectively. 

*'  Let  ns  ask  at  Ajaccio  before  we  return  where  the  Marquis 
Delmonte  is,”  said  Sabiani. 

“I  was  thinking  of  the  same  thing,”  answered  Antonio  in 
a  quick  voice. 

Thus  the  thoughts  of  both  were  resting  on  the  same  man. 

“  Hola,  whither  so  fast,  Signor  Morelli  T  cried  the  count, 
accosting  suddenly  that  short,  puffy,  and  highly-respcctable 
little  merchant,  as  he  was  traversing  the  quay  at  full  speed. 

“  Don’t  atop  me !”  he  entreated,  catching  his  breath,  and 
hurrying  onwards.  “I  want  to  bid  Monsieur  le  Marquis 
Delmonte  good-bye.  And,  moreover,  I  left  the  key  of  my 
cellars  at  bis  house  the  other  day — he  makes  one  forget 
everything  with  his  talk — and  I  don’t  wish  him  to  take  it  to 
France  with  him.” 

“  France !”  cried  the  two  gentlemen,  who  had  followed  the 
breathless  little  man’s  movements.  “  Is  he  going  to  France, 
and  when?” 

“  To-night,  by  the  packet,”  answered  the  wine-merchant. 
“  Ah !  I  see  him  there,  on  the  other  side.  Excuse  me, 
gentlemen.” 

And  he  passed  off,  hot  and  short-breathed  as  a  locomotive. 

“  Will  you  think  me  a  coward,”  asked  Antonio,  “if  I  con¬ 
fess  I  shall  sleep  sounder  to-night  if  I  wait  on  the  pier  till  I 
see  that  man  step  on  board,  and  sail  out  of  Corsica  ?” 

“  It  will  give  me  joy  to  wait  with  you  and  see  him  depart,” 
answered  Sabiani.  “  He  certainly  has  an  evil  eye,  as  Ernes¬ 
tine  says,  but  he  cannot  have  been  in  the  grotto— some 
emissary,  some  spy  of  his,  perhaps— but  himself — no,  it  is 
impossible.” 

Had  he  known  the  cause  of  Eveline’s  terror,  the  count 
would  have  felt  still  more  certain  that  the  stranger  in  the 
cavern  was  not  his  nephew. 

“  It  is  strange,”  he  continued,  “  how  malignant  Giuseppe’s 
nature  is.  I  tried  severity  when  he  was  a  boy,  hoping  to 
change  him,  but - ” 

A  most  expressive  shrug  of  the  shoulders  finished  the 
sentence. 

At  this  moment  Delmonte  himself  passed  them,  with  a 
darkening  scowl  upon  his  face,  which  changed  to  a  smile  as 
he  stooped  to  address  Morelli,  who,  twirling  a  large  key 
between  his  thick  fingers,  was  thanking  him  profusely  for 
_  some  favours. 

“It  was  so  kind  of  yon  to  bring  it  here,  knowing  we  should 
meet,”  he  said.  “  How  stupid  of  me  to  leave  it  at  your  place 
yesterday !” 

In  another  moment  Delmonte  was  on  board  the  packet 
waving  his  hand  smilingly  to  many  friends,  and  with  the 
white  sails  set  and  a  fair  wind,  the  good  ship  started  for 
France. 

“  And  where  is  Petronilla  ? — where  is  Madame  Delmonte  ?” 
asked  Antonio  eagerly,  as  the  puffy  Signor  Morelli  overtook 
him,  panting  like  an  over-worked  pair  of  bellows. 


“  Ah !  where  is  madame  ?”  answered  the  little  man  politely. 
“Let  me  reflect— let  me  ask  myself  before  I  reply.  Yes,  I 
remember,  I  heard  signor  the  marquis  say :  she  is  gone  to 
the  Ursuline  convent  on  the  other  side  of  Ajaccio.  Adieu, 
signori!  yon  find  the  Pavilion  of  Grottoes  a  lovely  spot? 
You  are  right,  it  is  beautiful  as  its  present  mistress.” 

With  the  smoothest,  oiliest  politeness  the  little  man  rolled 
off  like  a  cask  of  his  own  wine,  while  Antonio  returned  to 
the  count’s  carriage,  and,  silent  and  depressed,  he  scarcely 
knew  why,  he  took  the  reins  from  his  friend’s  hands  and 
drove  home  in  the  gathering  darkness  to  his  fair  wife,  and 
bis  little  child,  and  bis  pretty  villa  lying  in  the  cool  shadow 
of  the  green  mountain. 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“my  love  she's  but  a  lassie  yet.” 

ID  not  I  say  that  after  visiting  Timmins  and  seeing  with 
my  own  eyes  that  there  was  “  no  place  like  home,”  I 
went  to  bed  very  sentimental?  Well,  in  my  dreams  I 
wandered  all  over  “  the  joy-dotted  earth,”  seeking  its  pleasures 
of  innocent  mirth,  and  finding  them,  of  course,  like  a  married 
couple  after  the  honeymoon — “  at  home.” 

Then  I  suppose  I  dreamed  of  love,  as  I  often  do — when  not 
suffering  from  a  combined  attack  of  calipash  and  calipee — and 
I  saw  in  vision  old  loves  of  mine — dead — married— separated 
from  me — and  among  them  came  the  thought  of  a  cbild-love 
of  mine — say  then  a  long  while  ago,  or  say  now  in  the  present— 
and  I  saw  her  just  as  yon  see  her  in  the  picture,  and  I  heard 
somebody — very  likely  my  landlady’s  big  boy  bringing  in  the 
sfone  jug  of  pump- water — whistling  with  very  consummate, 
if  not  with  correct,  taste,  “  My  love  she’s  but  a  lassie  yet.” 
Bright  vision !  Stay  thine  hand.  Old  Time,  shake  not  the  falling 
sands  in  yonder  glass,  breathe  not  on  that  fond  face  the  breath 
that  withers,  deal  gently  with  her,  “let  her  stand  a  year  or 
twa,”  and  join  me  in  a  loving  cup. 

“  Come,  draw  a  drap  o'  the  beat  o’t  yet. 

Come  draw  a  drap  o'  the  best  o't  yet; 

Oae  seek  for  pleasure  where  ye  will. 

But  here  I  never  missed  it  yet 
We’re  a'  dry  wi’  drinking  o't. 

We're  a'  dry  wi'  drinking  o't ; 

The  minister  kissed  the  fiddler's  wife, 

[A  LaUtudinarian  scandal,  I  have  no  doubt !] 

An'  could  na'  preach  for  thinking  o't.” 

And  rising — not  without  headache  and  the  desire  for  laying 
on  a  main  of  soda-water — I  think  of  my  child-love,  and  wish — 
how  sincerely ! — that  my  love  in  very  truth  was  but  a  lassie  yet. 
Let  me  open  the  window  to  let  in  the  air;  lot  me  draw  the 
curtain  to  shut  out  the  light;  let  me  recline  in  as  easy  a 
position  as  I  can  assume  on  this  couch,  and  ponder  on  my  little 
sweetheart,  better — better  a  thousand  times — than  grown-up 
sweethearts  who  are  so  difficult  to  please.  Has  not  medem 
Solomon — I  allude  to  Tupper  the  Wise — told  me  that  “  a  child 
in  a  house  is  a  well-spring  of  pleasure,  a  messenger  of  joy  and 
peace?”  It  is  precisely  my  sentiment,  but  “infinitely  better 
expressed.”  I  have  walked  the  world  for — well,  it  does  not 
particularly  matter  for  how  many  years,  but  I  still  love  to 
look,  with  the  poet  Willis,  on  a  scene  like  this,  and  persuade 
myself  that  I  am  not  old  and  my  locks  are  not  yet  grey,  for  it 
stirs  the  blood  in  an  old— or  middle-aged — ^man's  heart,  and  it 
makes  his  pulses  fly,  to  catch  tho  thrill  of  a  happy  voice  and 
the  light  of  a  pleasant  eye.  Play  on,  play  on,  I  am  with  you 
there  in  the  midst  of  your  merry  ring ;  I  can  feel  the  thrill 
of  the  daring  jump  and  the  rush  of  the  breathless  swing;  I 
hide  with  yon  in  the  fragrant  hay,  and  I  whoop  tho  smothered 
call,  and  my  feet  slip  up  on  the  reedy  floor,  but  I  care  not  for 
the  fall.  The  fact  is,  I  have  an  immense  affection  for 
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children— of  oonrae  I  don’t  mean  my  landlady’s  boy,  who  is 
still  whistling  and  dribbling  water  on  the  stair,  nor  the  “  ray 
of  girl”  that  has  illumined  the  obscnrity  of  my  landlady’s 
boys,  for  the  “  ray”  is  qnemlouB  and  noisy — and  of  course  not 
,  for  any  mortal  child,  lad  or  lassie,  that  differs  in  the  least 
from  my  ideal  of  what  a  child  should  be— and  who  should 
know  better  than  I  ? 

“A  child’s  eyes!  those  clear  wells  of  undefiled  thought; 
what  on  earth  can  he  more  beautiful  ?  Full  of  hope,  love, 
and  curiosity,  they  meet  your  own.  In  prayer,  how  earnest; 
in  joy,  how  sparkling ;  in  sympathy,  how  tender !  The  man 
who  never  tried  the  companionship  of  a  little  child  has  care¬ 
lessly  passed  by  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life,  as  one 
passes  a  rare  flower  without  plucking  it  or  knowing  its  value. 
A  child  cannot  understand  you,  you  think.  Speak  to  it  of  the 
holy  things  of  your  religion,  of  your  grief  for  the  loss  of  a 
friend,  of  your  love  for  some  one  you  fear  will  not  love  you  in 
return.  It  will  take,  it  is  true,  no  measure  or  sounding  of 
your  thoughts;  it  will  not  judge  bow  much  yon  should 
believe,  whether  your  grief  is  rational  in  proportion  to  your 
loss,  whether  you  are  worthy  or  flt  to  attract  the  love  which 
yon  seek,  but  its  whole  soul  will  incline  to  yours  and  engraft 
itself,  as  it  were,  on  the  feeling  which  is  your  feeling  for  the 
hour.”  So  writes  Mrs.  Norton  in  her  story  of  Stuai-t  of 
Diinleath—jast  the  very  sort  of  story  that  happens  to  suit  my 
case.  Here  is  a  man  in  love  with  a  child ;  here  is  a  child  in 
love  with  a  man.  What  can  come  of  it  ? 

Of  course  you  have  read  Shakspearo’s  Passionate  Pilgrim, 
and  have  learned  that  crabbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live 
together ;  youth  is  full  of  pleasance,  age  is  full  of  care ;  youth 
like  summer  morn,  age  like  winter  weather;  youth  like 
summer  breeze,  age  like  winter  bare ;  but  you  may  not  have 
joined  issue  with  the  pilgrim  in  singing — 

**  Age  I  do  abhor  thee. 

Tooth  I  do  adore  thee, 

0,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ; 

Age  I  do  defy  thee, 

0  sweet  shepherd  hie  thee, 

For  meUilnks  thou  stayest  too  long.” 

Youth  may,  even  in  love  matters,  bo  very  far  from  despising 
age.  As  to  the  lassie  and  the  old  man  set  forth  in  an  old  and 
familiar  Scotch  ballad,  I  am  bound  to  l>eliove  that  the  young 
lady  regretted  her  inability  to  marry  Jamie,  but  the  elderly 
gentleman  had  behaved  very  handsomely,  and  she  speaks  of 
him  in  correspondingly  handsome  terms : — 

“  Hy  father  cou'dna  work,  my  mlther  cou'dna  spin, 

I  toiled  day  and  night,  but  their  bread  I  cou'dna  win ; 

Auid  Rob  maintained  them  baith,  and  wi'  tears  in  his  ee. 

Said,  “Jenny,  oh!  for  their  sakes,  will  you  marry  me?” 
******* 

“Jamie’s”  return  complicated  the  affair: — 

“  O  sair,  sair  did  we  greet  and  mickle  say  of  a' ; 

Ae  kiss  we  took,  nae  mair — I  bid  him  gang  awa ; 

I  wish  that  I  were  dead,  but  Tm  no  like  to  dee. 

For  0, 1  am  but  young  to  cry  out  ‘  Woe  is  me !’ 

I  gang  like  a  ghaist,  and  I  carena  much  to  spin, 

I  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  sin ; 

Urn  I  wiil  do  my  beat  a  gnde  wife  aye  to  be. 

For  auld  Robin  Gray,  oh,  he  it  $ae  hind  to  me 

Is  not  there  a  proverbial  expression  about  it  being  better  to 
be  an  old  man’s  darling  than  a  young  man’s  slave  ?  And  it  is 
not  impossible  that  Jamie  might  have  made  a  bad  husband. 
He  was  not  in  good  circumstances.  When  be  proposed  bo  had 
but  a  crown,  and  he  went  to  sea  in  order  to  make  “  the  crown 
a  pound.”  The  lady  informs  us  that  the  crown  and  the  pound 
were  both — “baith”  in  the  original— for  her.  Supposing  they 
were;  five-and- twenty  shillings,  even  with  the  strictest 
economy,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  begin  housekeeping  upon. 

U— assuming  the  postulate — if  May  and  December  can 


never  agree — if  wed  must  wed  with  like — if  it  is  reserved  for 
savages  to  practise  the  wise  rule  of  marrying  beauty  to 
wisdom,  experience  to  inexperience — if  tbe  Hindoo  sage  stands 
alone  in  suggesting  that  a  wife  should  be  but  the  third  of  her 
husband’s  age — if  all  this  be  true — girlhood  may  marry 
maturity,  early  summer  wed  with  ripening  autumn — is  there 
anything  so  very  inconsistent  in  opening  buds  and  yellowing 
leaves  ?  Boaz,  I  imagine,  was  not  a  youngster  when  he  caught 
sight  of  Ruth  standing  breast-high  amid  the  corn. 

“  Sure,”  he  said,  “  Heaven  did  not  mean  , 

Where  I  reap  thou  shouldst  but  giean ; 

Lay  thy  sheaf  adown,  and  come. 

Share  my  harvest  and  my  home.” 

It  was  a  very  handsome  offer — no  want  of  propriety  in  it 
that  I  can  see.  De  gustibus  non  est,  Ac.  You  know  too 
well  that  very  musty  proverb.  If  you  are  particular  as  to 
a  disparity  in  years,  I  am  not.  If  I  saw  and  fell  in  love  to¬ 
morrow  with  a  girl  twenty  years  younger  than  myself,  I 
would  marry  her,  by  Jove — if  she’d  have  me  ! 

•  I  was  in  love  once — blindly  in  love  as  ever  yet  was  mortal 
since  Cupid  and  Campaspe  played  at  cards  for  kisses,  and  the 
amorous  boy  lost  both  his  eyes !  I  am  not  referring  now  to 
the  little  affair  which  I  mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  and  for 
which  I  have  [ask  my  tailor]  been  wasting  in  despair  ever 
since.  I  was  in  love,  and  my  love  was  but  a  lassie  for  whom 
I  must  needs  have  waited  for  more  than  “  a  year  or  twa.”  How 
well  can  I  recall  the  day  when  I  first  saw  that  beauteous 
child,  and  watched  her  childlike,  pensive  way,  and  heard  her 
voice,  soft,  low,  and  mild,  repeat  tbe  words  she  read !  Her 
pretty  figure  half  reclined,  her  large  dark  eyes  were  downward 
cast,  the  book  she  read  absorbed  her  mind,  and  held  her  gentle 
spirit  fast,  and  golden  halo  shed  about  her  form,  about  her 
face,  her  lashes  long,  her  pouting  lips,  the  fair  white  fingers  as 
they  trace  the  lines  she  reads  with  their  soft  tips  and  nods  her 
littlo  head.  I  see  her  now  in  sleep  serene  as  first  I  saw  her 
on  that  day,  when,  coming  through  tbe  woodland  green, 
I  loitered  and  half  lost  my  way,  and  fleeting  hours  sped.  I 
see  her  as  conce:iled  I  stood  and  saw  her  in  the  sun’s  bright 
rays,  I  in  the  shadow  of  the  wood,  watching  the  changes  in 
her  faco  that  told  of  what  she  read.  Yes,  she  was  beautiful 
and  good,  her  gentlo  spirit  undefiled.  To  keep  her  as  she 
was  I  would — kind,  tender,  simple,  loving,  mild — all  living, 
nothing  dead.  No,  nothing  dead  and  nought  to  die;  oo 
coarse  or  evil  thoughts  to  leaven — all  good  and  pure  as  from 
the  sky,  the  world  beyond  the  sky,  from  heaven — with  holy 
blessing  shed. 

And  shall  the  world  disturb  this  maid,  sow  tares  among 
her  yellow  corn?  Not  while  tbe  angels  watched,  I  said, 
should  she  know  bitterness  or  scorn,  or  be  to  evil  led.  Then 
nearer  still  to  her  I  drew,  parting  the  boughs  that  eke  us 
parted  ;  her  honest  eyes  met  mine  so  true,  in  their  expres¬ 
sion  so  kind-hearted.  All  doubt  of  her  had  fled  as  I  drew 
near,  and  bending  over  till  my  hot  lips  were  near  her  brow, 
I  spoke — well,  not  the  language  of  a  lover,  but,  “  Gentle 
maiden,  tell  me  now  the  story  you  have  read  ?”  Sho  opened 
wide  her  wondering  eyes,  her  little  cheeks  blushed  crimson 
too,  as  she  al  once  began  to  rise,  and  said  in  silence,  “  Who 
are  you  ?  You’re  nothing  like  my  Ned !”  I  said  to  her, 
“What  read  you,  pray?”  She  answered,  not  abashed  the 
least,  “  I  read  the  pretty  fairy-tale  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  /” 
And  that  was  all  she  said.  There  my  maiden  stood  alone,  so 
queenly  in  her  childish  might,  a  fairy  queen  of  thistledown, 
resplendent  in  the  golden  light — a  fairy  queen  to  wed ;  to  wed, 
mayhap,  as  Bottom  wed  Titania  in  Athenian  groves,  trans¬ 
formed  into  another  “  Neddy,”  asinine  in  his  fairy  loves ;  and 
was  /  he  instead  ?  Yet  had  not  she,  my^queen,  been  reading 
of  gentle  Beauty  and  the  Beast ;  might  she  not,  a  point  con¬ 
ceding,  hear  out  my  story  at  the  least?  And  so  to  her  I  said, 
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“A  pretty  story,  too,  dear  sweetheart;  long-suffering  and 
tender  love  shine  brightly  out  in  every  part — about,  around, 
below,  above,  but  brightest  round  her  head.  Brightest  of 
seven — golden  curls  about  her  snowy  shoulders  hung.” 
“Oh  no,  but  six — three  boys,  three  girls,”  my  littie  maiden 
said  or  sung  as  she  on  comfits  fed.  “  You  don’t  know  the 
story,”  said  she,  “  else  you  would  not  make  that  blunder.  Do 
yon  think  he  would  have  wed  she  (wrong  in  grammar ;  well, 
no  wonder!)  if  other  life  she  led?”  So  I  stood  mute,  and, 
choicest  feast — ^far  choicer  than  I  can  recall — ^heard  from  her 
lips  of  Beauty — Beast — mode  one,  in  love,  for  good  and  all — 
wooed,  worshipped,  won,  and  wed.  My  lassie  told  about  the 
man,  once  rich  made  poor,  and  all  that’s  taught  by  poverty’s 
stem  ban  to  those  who  chance  to  fall.  She  told  me  how  they 
toiled  and  spun,  and  laboured  hard  for  daily  bread ;  how  hard 
that  daily  bread  was  won,  how  rugged  was  their  bed ;  how 
glad  the  news  that  told  them  how  a  ship  they  counted  lost 
had  come  quite  safely  into  port,  and  now  they  might  be  .  rich 
at  home ;  bow  the  glad  father  started  forth,  poor  in  pocket, 
rich  in  kisses,  and  took  his  way  towards  the  North,  but  his 
way  misses ;  how,  lost  amid  a  country  strange,  to  him 
how  welcome  was  the  shade  of  lowliest  roof  of  cot  or  grange 
could  he  be  welcome  made ;  and  how  he  saw — you  know  the 
tale— a  palace  as  for  elfin  king,  but  none  to  answer  to  his 
hail,  or  else  his  knock  or  ring.  Open  to  all  a  palace  free, 
well  furnished  as  for  noblest  great,  from  golden  floor 
to  jewelled  tree,  tempting  with  food  and  rest.  On  the  parlour 
table  dishes  duly  laid  for  prince  to  dine,  meat  and  fowl, 
and  soups  and  fishes,  white  and  red  the  wine.  So  the  old  | 
man  had  his  dinner,  and  found  it  very  good  indeed,  thought 
himself  a  skilful  winner  of  bait  for  man  and  steed.  Wine 
agreeable  to  his  palate,  perhaps  he  laughed  or  perhaps  he 
wept,  went  to  bed  without  a  v.alet,  and  very  soundly  slept. 
Then  in  the  morning  up  he  rises,  finds  new  clothes  and 
breakfast  ready ;  nothing  there  that  be  despises ;  all  things 
nice  and  steady.  Then  be  remembers  her  desire,  his 
youngest  daughter’s  soft  request,  for  roses— only  roses,  sire ; 

I  love  the  roses  best;  and  straight  upon  the  window  climbing, 
he  a  fair  cluster  soon  espies,  plucks  it,  childish  spell,  a-rbym'mg 
which  destiny  defies.  Then  straightway  a  Beast,  appearing 
ugly,  fierce,  and  very  cruel,  rated  him  for  roses  thieving,  till 
the  old  man  really  grew  iU.  Beast  so  unbelieving — unbeliev¬ 
ing,  would  not  listen  to  the  old,  man’s  simple  story,  sealed 
with  honest  tears  that  glisten  like  gems  of  glory;  no,  the 
Beast  was  bent  on  killing ;  he  would  slay  the  offending  guest. 
But  a  bargain  be  was  willing  to  make,  and  would  suggest 
that  the  lady  o’er  the  water,  o’er  the  land,  to  him  might  be 
led,  she,  the  old  man’s  lovely  daughter,  take  his  place  instead. 
You  see  this  Beast  was  very  sly,  asking  the  old  man  to  send 
her,  rolled  his  fiery,  glowing  eye  at  the  morsel  tender.  But  the 
old  man  he  consented  just  to  ask  his  lovely  daughter,  and  if 
she  the  terms  repented,  or  bis  own  fond  heart  relented,  to 
return  o’er  land  and  water,  and  without  a  tear  or  sigh  meet 
his  fate  and  bravely  die.  But  the  daughter  loved  her  father, 
and  the  father  loved  his  daughter ;  he  or  she  must  die,  she 
rather  as  the  Beast  sought  her.  ’Twas  a  well-contested  field, 
love  and  love  contesting  ever — love  that  would  not  yield  to 
love,  yet  could  not  sever.  So  on  a  day  they  both  went  forth 
in  hopes  the  Beast  would  spare  the  payment,  and  travelled  to 
the  chilly  North  in  scanty  raiment.  And  when  they  reached 
the  Beast’s  great  palace,  they  were  both  weary,  cold,  and 
worn ;  sure  the  Beast  could  bear  no  malice,  they  were  so  for¬ 
lorn.  “Pity  us,  pity,  gentle  Beast;  pardon  us  the  wrong  we 
have  done.  Spare,  O  spare  our  lives  at  least ;  take  both  if 
you  must  take  one.”  But  the  Beast  was  unrelenting,  though 
he  looked  in  Beautp’s  face ;  with  him  there  was  no  repenting, 
and  no  sign  of  grace.  She  was  his,  and  her  he  claimed,  in 
I  her  bright  youth  and  maiden  beauty — her  life  the  ransom  he 


had  named — she  knew  her  duty.  “  Cruel  Beast,  you  can  but 
kill  me;”  so  she  whispered,  and  he  heard  her.  “Ah,  my 
love,  with  grief  you  fill  me.”  His  poor  heart  was  stirred — 
his,  her  sire’s,  as  they  parted,  she  suppressing  every  sigh, 
lest  he  should  be  broken-hearted — then  turned  back  to  die. 
But  (I  see  you  know  the  story)  no  stranger  thing 
before  or  since — the  Beast  was  no  Beast — all  his  glory  that 
of  living  prince.  A  prince  bewitched  by  fairy  art,  a  prince 
transformed  by  fairy  lore,  a  prince  compelled  to  play  his  part 
as  no  prince  ever  played  before.  He  won  her  heart  in  rude 
disguise,  and  made  her  woman’s  promise  give,  then  was 
transformed  before  her  eyes,  a  noble  prince  to  live.  “  There¬ 
fore,”  the  little  maiden  said— as  if  it  were  of  truth  the  root — 
“Beauty  with  Worth  may  often  wed,  though  it  come 
courting  like  a  brute.  For  see,”  said  she — me  to  convince  — 
“  it  sure  were  better  at  the  least  that  rugged  Beast  should  turn 
out  prince,  than  prince  of  lovers  turn  oat  Beast.” 

Candidly  I  was  entirely  of  the  little  maid’s  opinion,  and  sup¬ 
pose  it  was  her  artlessness  that  won  my  heart.  I  know,  at  all 
events,  she  won  it,  and  she  kept  it  too.  I  am  thinking  of  her 
now;  I  see  again  her  dear  innocent  face,  and  hear  her 
childish  prattle.  Ah  me,  ’tis — well,  never  mind  bow  many 
years  ago.  “  My  love  is  but  a  lassie  yet”  to  me.  As  “loung¬ 
ing  on  the  so/ee,"  like  the  Literary  Dustman  in  the  song,  I 
think  of  her,  do  I  wind  orange-blossom  or  cypress  about  her 
brow  ?  Is  she  married  ?  Am  I  the  old  “  fogey”  that  has 
entree  to  her  home,  and  is  not  minded  a  bit — the  dear  old 
soul  ?  Or  do  I  sometimes  in  pensive  mood  visit  a  country 
churchyard  a  long  way  off,  and  sitting  down  beside  a  little 
hillock — a  nosegay  in  the  summer-time,  a  snowball  in  the 
rime — remember  her  who  taught  me  about  Beauty  and  the 
Beast? 


M.  THACKERAY. 

rplIE  romance  of  manners  is  on  the  increase  in  England,  so 
-L  says  our  able  critic  M.  Taino,  and  for  this,  ho  adds, 
there  are  many  causes.  England  is  of  all  places  the  very 
best  for  the  cultivation  of  the  social  novel ;  wo  English  have 
no  music,  as  the  Germans  have;  wo  have  no  conversation, 
as  the  French  have ;  our  men  of  thought  and  sentiment  can 
only  find  expression  for  their  fine  feelings  on  paper ;  and  our 
women,  strange  to  gallantry  and  frozen  by  religion,  can  only 
exercise  their  passions  in  imagination— in  fact,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  books  and  dreams.  Besides  this,  the  moralist,  in 
dwelling  on  the  petty  details  of  common  life,  is  enabled  to 
convey  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  to  a  people  singularly 
docile  and  teachable — frowning  on  little  vices,  smiling  on 
small  virtues,  and  dealing  severely,  minutely,  with  the  sinful¬ 
ness  of  little  sins. 

Two  men,  M.  Taino  informs  us,  stand  foremost  in  the 
rank  of  moral  novelists — the  one  the  more  ardent  and  pas¬ 
sionate  than  the  other,  now  moving  to  laughter,  now  to  tears, 
clothing  his  creations  with  fantastic  garments,  singularly 
attractive,  but  not  a  little  exaggerated;  the  other  writer 
more  self-contained,  simpler,  more  instructive,  stronger,  an 
amateur  in  moral  dissertation,  a  self-elected  public  counsellor, 
a  lay  preacher  exhorting  from  a  pulpit  press,  more  occupied 
in  censuring  human  folly  than  in  defending  the  poor,  bringing 
good  sense,  keen  satire,  great  knowledge  of  the  hoart,  and 
other  abilities  very  rarely  combined  into  the  service  of  moral 
teaching.  One  of  these  men  is,  of  course,  Charles  Dickens, 
and  the  other  William  Makepeace  Thackeray. 

It  is  nothing  astonishing  in  England  for  the  novelist  to 
write  satires.  A  man  of  a  satirical  spirit  is  moved  to  utter¬ 
ance,  not  only  by  his  own  instinct,  but  by  surrounding  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  is  not  expected  to  regard  passion  as  a 
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poetical  power,  bat  bo  ie  expected  to  appreciate  it  as  a  moral 
quality ;  he  pronounces  sentence  on  his  pictures  of  life ;  he 
is  a  counsellor  more  than  an  observator,  a  judge  more  than 
an  artist. 

M.  Taine  takes  up  the  three  great  works  of  Thackeray — 
Pendennin,  Vanity  Pair,  and  The  IVewcomes.  Every  scene 
impresses  some  moral  truth ;  the  author  stamps  on  every 
page  his  judgment  upon  vice  and  virtue;  whatever  is  ad¬ 
vanced  is  approved  or  blamed,  and  the  dialogue  and  charac¬ 
ters  are  not  the  moans  by  which  he  arouses  our  convictions — 
we  have  to  approve  what  he  approves,  and  to  blame  what  ho 
blames.  These  are  the  lessons  in  which  it  is  his  business  to 
instruct,  and  in  the  sentiments  which  he  expresses  and  the 
events  which  he  describes  wo  are  furnished  with  a  goodly 
supply  of  virtuous  precepts. 

In  the  opening  pages  of  Pendennin  we  have  the  portrait  of 
an  old  major,  a  man  of  the  world,  vain  and  egotistical,  com¬ 
fortably  seated  in  bis  club  between  the  window  and  the  fire, 
envied  by*Surgeon  dowry,  whom  nobody  invites  or  cares 
for,  and  who  searches  in  vain  for  bis  own  name  in  fashionable 
intelligence.  A  bundle  of  letters  is  received— a  family  letter 
is  left  to  be  read  the  last  of  all ;  but  its  perusal  ends  in  a  cry 
of  horror:  his  nephew  has  espoused  an  actress.  Ue  acts 
promptly — is  ready  to  do  anything  for  the  credit  of  the 
family,  and  to  rescue  his  relative  from  a  mesalliance.  What 
is  the  evident  conclusion  ?  Nobody  so  egotistical  or  vain, 
nobody  so  much  of  a  gourmand,  as  the  major. 

Further  on  it  appears  that  Pendennis,  father  of  the  young 
man,  was  for  some  timo  an  apothecary,  but  came  of  a  good 
stock.  Ho  won  wealth,  gave  up  medicine,  married  the  distant 
relative  of  a  nobleman,  and  attempted  to  insinuate  himself 
into  distinguished  society.  All  his  life  he  talked  of  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  Lord  Ribstone.  He  bought  an  estate,  sank  the 
apothecary,  stood  forth  in  his  new  glory  os  a  landed  proprietor. 
Every  detail  is  a  sarcasm. 

Old  Pendennis  dies;  his  son  inherits  his  estate — Grand 
Duke  of  Pendennis,  Sultan  of  Fairoaks;  he  reigns  over  his 
mother,  his  cousin,  and  the  servants ;  he  forwards  lamentable 
rhymes  to  the  country  papers,  commences  an  epic,  a  tragedy, 
comprising  sixteeen  murders,  a  history  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
becomes  a  stout  defender  of  Chm'ch  and  King ;  be  sighs  after 
an  ideal,  yearns  for  an  unknown,  and  falls  in  love  with  a  vulgar 
actress,  aged  thirty-two!  Young  men — ^my  dear  friends — 
affected  and  pretentious,  you  are  the  dupes  of  yourselves  and 
of  others — you  will  know  the  world  better  if  you  observe  the 
lesson  about  to  be  inculcated,  &c.  d:c. 

This  sort  of  instruction  is  continued  throughout  the  life  of 
Arthur.  Like  Lesage  in  Gil  Bias  and  Balzac  in  Fire  Goriot, 
the  author  of  Pendennis  paints  a  young  man  having  some 
share  of  ability,  some  good  sentiments, 'and  withal  generous, 
but  not  accommodating  himself  to  the  maxims  of  the  world. 
Lesage,  however,  diverts  us,  and  Balzac  is  passionate,  whereas 
Thackeray  is  throughout  the  calm  teacher  of  moral  philosophy. 

This  purpose  becomes  more  apparent  the  more  closely  we 
examine  into  the  detail  of  any  one  of  his  pictures  or  dialogues. 
Wo  observe  no  special  care  in  the  copying  of  nature,  but  an 
attentive  and  reflective  mind  transforming  into  satire  every 
object,  every  word,  and  every  action.  Every  phrase  is  mode 
to  tell,  often  to  render  the  speaker  odious  or  ridiculous.  He 
accuses  himself,  bo  acknowledges  his  petty  vices  and  small 
sins,  he  cries  mea  culpa  under  his  breath,  owns  to  the  punish- 
I  ment  he  merits.  He  shows  us  how  selfish  we  are,  how  mean, 
how  greedy  of  gain,  how  thoroughly  rotten  is  our  social  life, 
I  what  shams  we  consent  to  recognise  and  to  practise.  How 
quietly,  for  example,  ho  satirises  the  love  of  money  when  he 
talks  of  the  advantages  of  a  balance  at  the  banker’s : — 

“  Quelle  dignite  donne  k  vme  vieille  dame  nn  compte  ouvert 
chez  son  banquier  I  Avec  quelle  tendresse  nous  regardons  ses 


imperfections  si  elle  est  notre  parente!  et  puisse  chaque  ^ 

lecteur  avoir  une  vingtaine  do  telles  parentes !  Qui  de  nous 

ne  la  juge  une  bonne  ot  excellente  vieille  ?  Comme  le  nonvel  I 

associd  do  Hobs  ot  Dobs  sourit  en  la  recondnisant  k  sa  voitnre 

blasonn^  gamio  du  gros  coeber  osthmatique !  Comme  nous 

savons,  lorsqu’ello  vient  nous  rendre  visite,  dA:ouvrir  I’oceasion 

d’apprendro  k  nos  amis  sa  position  dans  le  monde !  Nous  leur 

disons  (et  avec  une  parfaite  sinc^ritd),  Je  voudrais  avec  la 

signature  de  Miss  Mac-Whirtor  pour  un  bon  do  cinq  mille 

guin^es.  Elle  ne  serait  pas  k  court,  dit  votro  femme.  Elle 

est  ma  tante,  ditos-vons  d’un  air  aisd,  insouciant,  quand  votre 

ami  vous  demande  si  par  hazard  elle  ne  serait  pas  votre 

parente.  Votre  femmo  lui  envoie  k  chaque  instant  de  petite 

temoignages  d'affecticn ;  vos  petites  fllles  font  pour  elle  im 

nombre  infini  de  paniers  en  tapisserie,  de  coussins,  de 

tabourets.  Quel  bon  feu  dans  sa  chambre  lorsqu'elle  vient 

vous  rendro  visite!  Votro  femme  s’en  passe  quand  elle  lace 

son  edrset.  La  maison,  pendant  tout  le  temps  de  cette  visite, 

prendre  un  air  propre,  agr<^able,  comfortable,  joyeux,  un  air  de 

fete  qu’ello  n’a  point  ou  d'autres  saisnns.  Vous-meme,  mon 

cher  monsieur — vous  oulliez  d'aller  dormir  apres  diner,  et 

vous  vous  trouvez  tout  d’nn  coup  (quoiquo  vous  perdiez  inva- 

riablement)  tres-amoureux  du  whist.  Quels  bons  diners  vous 

offrez!  Du  gibier  tous  les  jours,  du  madere,  malvoisie,  et 

regulikrement  da  poisson  de  Londres.  Los  gens  de  cuisine 

eux-mcmes  prennant  part  k  la  post<;rit^  gdndrale.  Je  no  sais 

pas  comment  la  chose  arrive ;  mais  pendant  le  sdjour  du  gros 

coeber  de  Miss  Mac-Whirter,  la  biere  est  devenue  beaucoup 

plus  forte,  et  dans  la  chambre  des  enfants  (oil  sa  bonne  prend 

ses  repas),  la  consommation  du  thd  et  du  sucre  n'est  plus 

surveilldo  du  ton!  Cela  est-il  vrai  ou  non?  J'en  appello  . 

aux  classes  moyennes.  Ah,  pouvoirs  celestes!  que  ne 

m’envoyez-vous  une  vieille  tante — une  tante  fille — une  tante 

avec  une  voiture  blosonn^e  et  uuc  hapoau  couleur  cafd  clair ! 

Comme  mea  enfants  broderaient  pour  elle  des  sacs  a  ouvrage ! 

Comme  ma  Julia  et  moi  nous  serious  aux  petits  soins  pour 
elle !  Douce  vision  !  O  vain,  trop  vain  reve !” 

Thus  the  great  moralist  shows  us  what  is  the  worth  of  our  ! 
attentions  to  a  maiden  aunt  from  whom  we  have  expectations.  , 

He  questions  the  conscience,  and  pauses  for  a  reply.  The  i 
scholars  in  his  school  are  subjected  to  sharp  discipline.  He  { 
wields  the  rod  with  no  weak  or  sparing  hand.  Thus  he  meets  I 
the  taste  of  the  English  public — a  taste  very  different  from 
that  of  the  public  of  France.  On  this  point  M.  Taine  is  verj'  | 
emphatic.  Ho  takes  ns  to  the  saloons  of  mon  of  genius,  or  : 
tho  ateliers  of  the  artists,  and  shows  us  twenty  jesters  brimful 
of  fun.  We  may  talk  to  them  of  the  wickedness  and  villainy 
of  society — they  smile  ;  we  may  grow  angry — they  are 
offended ;  we  become  didactic,  and  they  gape.  Everything 
amongst  them  is  governed  by  tho  rules  of  good-humour  and 
of  ready  wit.  This  condition  of  mind  is  their  motive  power. 

They  glide  smoothly  and  easily  over  tho  ice,  keeping  clear  of 
thin  places.  They  maintain  their  gaiety  throughout ;  always 
courteous,  always  jgay,  and  not  to  be  controlled  by  solid  argu¬ 
ment  or  the  eloquence  of  virtuous  indignation.  Much  more 
to  the  same  effect,  all  to  be  contrasted  with  the  state  of 
society  separated  by  twenty  miles  of  blue  water  from  La 
Bello  France.  In  England,  M.  Taine  enters  a  great  hall  in 
rigorous  stylo  of  architecture,  furnished  with  a  formidable 
array  of  benches,  lighted  with  several  gas-Branches — a  hall 
swept  and  garnished  for  the  preaching  of  sermons,  the 
delivery  of  lectures,  or  the  controversy  of  politics.  Ho 
glances  at  the  x>eople  assembled,  and  at  once  sees  they  are 
not  being  amused,  the  expression  of  intense  gloom  and  sub¬ 
dued  agony  is  too  plainly  written  on  every  face.  They  are 
all  men  of  grosser  temperament  than  the  Gaul — overfed  on 
grosser  aliment,  until  all  gaiety  and  vivacity  is  thoroughly 
subdued.  They  are  attentive,  concentrated,  capable  of 
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durable  and  profound  sensation,  but  incapable  of  the  lighter 
and  more  changeable  emotions.  Their  immovable  and  con¬ 
tracted  faces  are  in  harmony  with  their  contracted  and 
immovable  figures ;  they  entertain  a  repugnance  for  all  un¬ 
necessary  display  of  feeling — even  when  they  laugh,  it  is 
only  a  convulsion  as  stiff  as  their  gravity.  We  are  evidently 
— according  to  M.  Taine— a  heavy  people,  and  people  have  a 
natural  taste  for  being  lectured  and  sermonised  even  in  our 
books  of  fiction.  We  expect  to  be  instructed ;  we  are  taught 
to  sit  patiently  at  the  feet  of  the  instructor,  to  learn  the 
lesson  imposed  with  a  steady  sobriety  of  mien  and  concen¬ 
tration  of  mind  altogether  strange  to  a  Parisian  public. 

To  such  a  people  Thackeray  has  addressed  himseli  He 
has  stripped  off  gay  trappings,  and  shown  the  rude  upholstery 
beneath ;  he  has  touched  the  sparkling  wine,  and  shown  it  to 
be  vinegar.  Of  all  satirists,  Thackeray,  next  to  Swift,  is  the 
most  melancholy  and  dejected.  He  is  for  ever  uttering  his 
vanitas  vanitatum;  he  paints  the  world  worse  than  it  is; 
reproaches  it  with  doing  what  it  does  not ;  condemns  it  when 
there  is  no  evidence  to  warrant  conviction.  Indignation, 
sorrow,  contempt,  aversion  are  his  ordinary  sentiments. 
Whenever  be  pictures  a  gentle  spirit,  be  exaggerates  its 
sensibility  so  as  to  render  its  oppression  more  odious — the 
egotistical  and  the  self-denying,  victims  and  persecutors,  are 
alike  overstrained.  His  wrath,  exasperated  by  reflection,  is 
armed  still  further  by  reflection.  He  is  not  carried  away 
by  what  he  describes ;  he  is  master  of  it  before  be  speaks, 
and  be  is  many  times  the  topic  he  himself  describes.  He 
selects  bis  specimens  like  a  naturalist,  knowing  their  genera 
and  species,  and  labelling  them  with  scientific  accuracy  in  his 
collection  of  morbid  moral  anatomy — a  museum  of  monsters. 
I  But  he  never  forgets— or  never  lets  bis  readers  forget — that 
;  the  monstrosities  are  self-produced— voluntary,  and  therefore 
I  responsible.  He  pours  his  vials  of  wrath  upon  them,  some  of 
I  the  vials  labelled  “  approval"  containing  the  worst  irony  of  all. 
j  When  ho  has  passed  in  review  all  the  snobbery  of  England, 

I  he  descends  on  the  literary  snob,  and  applies  the  lash  with  a 
band  as  strong  as  that  of  the  author  of  Gulliver's  Travels. 

“My  dear  and  excellent  querist,  whom  does  the  school¬ 
master  flog  so  resolutely  as  bis  own  son?  Didn’t  Brdtub 
chop  bis  offspring’s  head  off  ?  You  have  a  very  bad  opinion 
indeed  of  the  present  state  of  literature  and  of  literary  men 
if  you  fancy  that  any  one  of  us  would  hesitate  to  stick  a  knife 
into  his  neighbour  penman,  if  the  latter's  death  could  do  the 
state  any  service. 

“  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  literary  profession  there  are 
NO  SNOBS.  Look  round  at  the  whole  body  of  British  men  of 
letters,  and  I  defy  you  to  point  out  among  them  a  single 
I  instance  of  vulgarity,  or  envy,  or  assumption. 

“  Men  and  women,  as  far  as  I  have  known  them,  they  are 
all  modest  in  their  demeanour,  elegant  in  their  manner,  spot¬ 
less  in  their  lives,  and  honourable  in  their  conduct  to  the 
I  world  and  to  each  other.  You  may  occasionally,  it  is  true, 
bear  one  literary  man  abusing  his  brother — but  why  ?  Not 
in  the  least  out  of  malice,  not  at  all  from  envy — merely  from 
a  sense  of  truth  and  public  duty.  Suppose,  for  instance,  I 
good-naturedly  point  out  a  blemish  in  my  friend  Mr.  Punch’s 
person,  and  say  Mr.  P.  has  a  hump-back,  and  his  nose  and 
chin  are  more  crooked  than  those  features  in  the  Apollo 
of  Antinons  which  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  our 
standard  of  beauty;  does  this  argue  malice  on  my  part 
towards  Mr.  Punch?  Not  in  the  least.  It  is  the  critic’s 
duty  to  point  out  defects  as  well  as  merits,  and  he  invariably 
docs  his  duty  with  the  utmost  gentleness  and  candour. 

“  That  sense  of  equality  and  fraternity  amongst  authors 
has  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  class.  It  is  because  we  know  and  respect  each 
other  that  the  world  respects  us  so  much,  and  that  we  bold 


such  a  good  position  in  society  and  demean  ourselves  so 
irreproachably  when  there. 

“  Literary  persons  are  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  nation 
that  about  two  of  them  have  boon  absolutely  invited  to  court 
during  the  present  reign;  and  it  is  probable  that  towards  the 
end  of  the  season  one  or  two  will  be  asked  to  dinner  by  Sib 
Robert  Peel. 

“  They  ^re  such  favourites  with  the  public  that  they  are 
continually  obliged  to  have  their  pictures  taken  and  published, 
and  one  or  two  could  bo  pointed  out  of  whom  the  nation 
insists  upon  having  a  fresh  portrait  every  year.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gratifying  than  this  proof  of  the  affectionate 
regard  which  the  people  has  for  its  instructors. 

“  Literature  is  held  in  such  honour  in  England  that 
there  is  a  sum  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  pounds  per  annum 
set  apart  to  pension  deserving  persons  following  that  pro¬ 
fession.  And  a  great  compliment  this  is,  too,  to  the  professors, 
and  a  proof  of  their  generally  prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition.  They  are  generally  so  rich  and  thrifty  that 
scarcely  any  money  is  wanted  to  help  them.’’ 

Of  course  the  meaning  of  this  passage  is  very  plain.  In  a 
condition  of  society  made  up  of  aristocrats  and  plethoric 
merchants,  under  the  worship  of  money  and  the  adoration  of 
rank,  men  of  talent,  on  account  of  poverty  or  humble  birth, 
are  very  ill-treated.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Thackeray’s  irony  is  not  spasmodic  but  sustained.  It  runs 
through  the  entire  story  of  the  Fatal  Boots.  A  Frenchman 
could  not  so  maintain  his  sarcasm  ;  he  would  be  carried  away 
by  his  passions  right  and  left.  There  are  two  female 
characters  which  Thackeray  has  very  carefully  elaborated — 
Blanche  Amoury  and  Rebecca  Sharp— of  whom  he  never 
speaks  without  insult.  Dear  Rebecca !  Tender  Blanche ! 
Blanche  is  a  sentimental  and  literary  young  lady,  condemned 
to  the  society  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  appreciating  her 
high-souled  yearnings.  Quitting  the  company  of  dolls,  this 
unfortunate  heroine  finds  solace  in  the  French  romance ;  her 
susceptible  spirit  is  agitated  by  the  imaginary  distresses  of 
virtuous  maidens  in  difficulties,  and  by  the  prowess  of 
redoubtable  heroes  coming  to  the  rescue.  From  the  world 
of  fiction  to  tho  world  of  fact  is  no  great  stride.  At  eleven 
the  little  lady — who  baa  trembled  and  wept  over  sorrows  and 
dangers  that  were  never  expericnoed— entertains  a  warm 
passion  for  a  young  Savoyard — a  street  organist — whom  she 
takes  for  a  prince  in  disguise  ;  at  twelve  her  maiden  heart  is 
stirred  by  the  wrinkled  and  unhandsome  visage  of  her  old 
drawing-master;  at  the  institution  of  Madame  de  Caramel 
she  carries  on  a  correspondence  with  two  young  scholars  of 
the  College  Charlemagne.  Dear  forsaken  heart !  her  delicate 
feet  bruised  and  bleeding  in  their  first  steps  in  life’s  journey, 
all  her  sweet  illusions  vanishing,  and  leaving  only  a  remem¬ 
brance  in  verse  written  in  a  showy  album,  and  christened 
“  My  tears." 

The  serious  irony  of  Thackeray  seems  to  excite  the  wonder 
of  bis  French  critic;  the  caricature  is  to  him  grotesque. 
Who,  for  example,  would  express  the  tender  emotions  which 
he  entertained  for  a  young  lady  by  means  of  symbolic  tarts ! 
The  O’Dowd— grenadier  in  a  bonnet— Miss  Briggs,  born  into 
the  world  to  receive  affronts  and  to  shed  tears — the  Doctor 
and  his  passion  for  Latinity — Miss  Crawley — Becky — Mrs. 
Hogg^arty — Titmarsh  himself,  are  all  stamped  by  the  sardonic 
art  of  the  master.  He  calls  on  us  with  a  mocking  pleasantry 
to  look  at  the  baseness  and  stupidity  of  poor  human  nature. 
What  a  whirligig  is  this  human  life!  How  much  that  is 
contemptible — vanity  in  every  virtue  and  meanness  in  every 
vice  !  Neither  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  nor  the  harmless- 
ncss  of  the  dove,  but  the  vulpine  sagacity  of  Reynard ! 

Thackeray  is  seriously  comical ;  bis  fun  partakes  of  the  | 
nature  of  a  homily — he  is  grave  and  gay  at  the  same  time,  i 
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And  the  careful  attention  accorded  to  email  details — details 
which  give  a  solidity  to  his  characters  and  naturalpess  to  his 
scenes — is  suggestive  of  Swift.  As  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
dealt  with  the  civilised  and  confabulating  horses,  with  the 
politics  of  Lilliput,  with  the  inventors  on  the  Flying  Island- 
giving  every  particular  as  circumspectly  as  though  it  were 
the  result  of  studious  observation,  famishing  exact  measure¬ 
ments  as  though  from  an  actual  ground-plan — so  Thackeray 
works  up  his  little  episodes  with  that  air  of  seeming  truth 
which  stamps  reality  upon  them.  Says  he — 

“  I  am  naturally  averse  to  egotism,  and  hate  self-laudation 
consumedly,  but  I  can’t  help  relating  here  a  circumstance 
illustrative  of  the  point  in  question,  in  which  I  must  think  I 
acted  with  considerable  prudence.  Being  at  Constantinople 
a  few  years  since  (on  a  delicate  mission),  the  Russians  were 
playing  a  double  game  between  ourselves,  and  it  became 
necessary  on  our  part  to  employ  an  extra  negotiator.  Lecker- 
biss  Pasha  of  Roumelia,  then  Chief  Galoongee  of  the  Porto, 
gave  a  diplomatic  banquet  at  his  summer  palace  at  Bujuk- 
dere.  I  was  on  the  left  of  the  Oaleongee,  and  the  Russian 
agent.  Count  de  Diddloff,  on  his  dexter  side.  Diddloif  is  a 
dandy  who  would  die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain ;  he  had 
tried  to  have  me  assassinated  three  times  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiation;  but,  of  course,  we  were  friends  in  public, 
and  saluted  each  other  in  the  most  cordial  and  charming 
manner.  The  Galeongee  is — was,  alas !  for  a  bowstring 
has  done  for  him — a  stanch  supporter  of  the  old  school  of 
Turkish  politics.  We  dined  with  our  fingers,  and  had  flaps 
of  bread  for  plates ;  the  only  innovation  which  he  admitted 
was  the  use  of  European  liquors,  in  which  ho  indulged  with 
great  gusto.  He  was  an  enormous  eater.  Amongst  the 
dishes  a  very  large  one  was  placed  before  him  of  a  lamb 
dressed  in  its  wool,  stuffed  with  prunes,  garlic,  asafoetida, 
capsicums,  and  other  condiments,  the  most  abominable  mix¬ 
ture  that  ever  mortal  smelt  or  tasted.  The  Galeongee  ate 
of  this  hngely,  and,  pursuing  the  Eastern  fashion,  insisted 
on  helping  his  friends  right  and  left,  and  when  be  came  to  a 
particularly  spicy  morsel  would  push  it  with  his  own  bands 
into  his  guests'  very  mouths.  I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of 
poor  Diddloff  when  his  excellency,  rolling  up  a  large  quantity 
of  this  into  a  ball,  and  exclaiming  '  Buk  Bnk !’  (It  is  very 
good)  administered  the  horrible  bolus  to  Diddloff.  The 
Russian’s  eyes  rolled  dreadfully  as  he  received  it ;  he  swal¬ 
lowed  it  with  a  grimace  that  I  thought  must  procede  a  con¬ 
vulsion,  and  seizing  a  bottle  next  him,  which  he  thought  was 
Santeme,  but  which  turned  out  to  be  French  brandy,  he 
drank  off  nearly  a  pint  before  ho  knew  bis  error.  It  finished 
him  ;  he  was  carried  away  from  the  dining-room  almost  dead, 
and  laid  out  to  cool  in  a  summer-house  on  the  Bosphorus. 
When  it  came  to  my  turn,  I  took  down  the  condiment  with  a 
smile,  said  '  Bismillah !’  licked  my  lips  with  easy  gratification, 
and  when  the  next  dish  was  served  made  up  a  ball  myself 
so  dexterously,  and  popped  it  down  the  old  Galeongee’s  month 
with  so  much  grace,  that  his  heart  was  won.  Russia  was 
put  out  of  court  at  once,  and  the  treaty  of  Kabobauople  icos 
iiyneiL  As  for  Diddloff,  all  was  over  with  him  ;  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  Sir  Roderic  Murchison  saw  him 
under  the  No.  3,967  working  in  the  Ural  mines." 

The  anecdote  is  evidently  authentic,  just  as  De  Foe's 
story  of  Mrs.  Veal’s  ghost  has  with  it  all  the  minute  details, 
which  are  brought  out  in  a  cross-examination.  But  in  all 
this  M.  Taine  notices  the  same  melancholy  shadow.  All 
his  reflections  are  gloomy;  he  is  in  romance  what  Hobbes 
was  in  philosophy ;  even  the  noblest  sentiments  seem  to  have 
their  ongin  in  an  unworthy  source ;  every  man  and  woman  is 
morally  sifflicted,  the  very  best  of  them  unsound,  and  it  is  this 
unsonndness  which  the  demonstrator  points  out  Here  is 
egotism,  rampant  selfishness  in  every  variety— envy,  hatred. 


malice,  all  uncharitableness— decently  clad  vith  the  outside 
show  of  respectability.  But  Thackeray  is  acknowledged  to 
have  some  love  in  him;  ho  is  not  always  wonnding  and 
destroying.  In  attacking  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy  and  the 
plutocracy  of  his  age  and  country,  he  gives  us  examples  of 
virtue  and  good-conduct,  and  by  the  fireside  be  discovers 
much  of  homely  worth,  and  with  women  and  children  lays 
aside  his  ironical  mask,  and  is  natural.  He  does  not  war 
with  them ;  he  does  battle  with  social  vices,  “  snobbery”  of 
all  sorts  e.specially.  The  snob  is  the  gp^wth  of  society  bent 
on  the  worship  of  the  aristocracy ;  snobbery  is  the  diabolical 
invention  of  gentility,  which  kills  natural  kindness  and  honest 
friendship.  He,  in  denouncing  the  invention,  avers  that  the 
table  of  ranks  and  degrees  is  a  lie,  and  should  be  flung  into 
the  fire.  “Organise  rank  and  precedence!  that  was  well 
for  the  masters  of  ceremonies  of  former  ages.  Come  forward 
some  great  marshal,  and  organise  equality  in  society.”  With 
familiar  acrimony,  “  altogether  English,”  he  addresses  Lord 
Longears,  whose  eldest  son  is  Fitz  Heehaw,  and  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family,  the  De  Brays : — “  Smith  and  I,”  says 
he,  “  are  not  earls.  We  don’t  believe  that  it  is  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Smith’s  army  that  young  De  Bray  should  be  a 
colonel  at  flve-and-twenty — of  Smith’s  diplomatic  relations 
that  Lord  Longears  should  go  ambassador  to  Constantinople ; 
of  our  politics  that  Longears  should  put  his  hereditary  foot  in 
them.”  This  bowing  and  cringing  Smith  believes  to  be  the 
act  of  snobs,  and  he  will  do  all  in  his  might  and  main  to 
submit  to  snobs  no  longer. 

To  Longears  he  says,  “We  can’t  help  seeing,  Longears, 
that  wo  are  as  good  as  you.  Wo  can  spell  even  bettor; 
we  can  think  quite  as  rightly;  we  will  not  have  you  for 
our  master,  or  black  your  shoes  any  more.”  Thackeray’s 
view  of  politics,  according  to  his  critic,  is  not  that  of  hatred 
to  the  aristocracy  as  an  oppressive  institution,  but  rather  on 
account  of  its  corrupting  influence  on  social  life.  Thus  in 
dealing  with  “George  the  Good,  George  the  Magnificent i 
George  the  Great,”  it  is  rather  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule  as 
the  inventor  of  a  shoo-bnckle,  a  brewer  of  punch,  and  the 
founder  of  an  odiously  ugly  pavilion,  than  as  a  bad  king. 
He  laughs  at  him,  pelts  him  with  compliments,  mocks  him 
with  affected  admiration,  and  cries  “  May  the  king  live  for 
ever !”  in  a  tone  and  with  a  grimace  which  belie  the  aspira¬ 
tion.  At  great  length  M.  Taine  dwells  on  the  cynical  warfare 
of  Thackeray  with  the  snob  from  “  the  First  Gentleman  in 
Europe”  downwards — great  people  who  are  little,  and  little 
people  who  would  appear  great,  and  while  he  admits  the 
skill  of  the  writer,  it  is  plain  that  he  has  no  large  amount 
of  sympathy  with  him.  He  enumerates  the  virtues  and  per¬ 
fections  which  Thackeray  discovers  in  the  English  aristocracy. 
There  is  the  Marquis  of  Farintosh,  twenty-fifth  of  the  name, 
an  illustrious  imbecile,  ogled  by  the  women  and  saluted  by 
the  men ;  there  is  Lady  Kew,  an  old  woman  of  the  world, 
vicious  and  despotic  to  all  about  her;  there  is  Barnes 
Newcome,  a  wicked  poltroon;  nobody  of  any  real  worth,  of 
manly  honesty,  or  uprightness  of  carriage  in  the  whole 
catalogue.  The  dissertations  on  social  life  are  even 
stronger  than  their  illustrations.  There  is  mere  of  the 
commentator  than  of  the  artist.  He  denounces  marriages  of 
convenience ;  the  sacrifice  of  girls  at  the  altar  of  Hymen ; 
the  injustice  of  the  law  of  inheritance ;  the  system  of  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  army;  the  isolation  of  classes,  and  a  host  of 
other  social  evils  invented  by  family  pride  and  sanctioned 
by  the  law.  Begotten  of  these  evils  are  insolence  and 
sycophancy,  and  the  sycophants  are  lashed  as  well  as  the 
despots.  The  man  who  is  ambitious  that  his  name  should 
bo  in  the  newspaper  conjoined  with  those  of  the  aristocracy 
at  some  fashionable  gathering ;  the  man  who  is  supremely 
happy  because  he  has  shaken  hands  with  a  live  lord ;  the 
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woman  who  is  better  pleased  with  a  tipsy  nobleman  than  a 
sober  citizen — all  these,  and  many  more,  are  brought  up  for 
judgment — all  these,  and  all  this,  and  much  more,  plainly 
show  that  things  are  not  the  same  on  the  one  side  of  the 
Channel  as  they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  and 
that  if  the  moral  novelist  is  jnstitied  in  dealing  so  severely 
with  the  vices  he  represents,  doubtless  they  are  the  vices  of 
his  country  and  of  bis  time. 

In  literature,  as  in  politics,  we  must  not  expect  too  much, 
so  argues  M.  Taine.  Whatever  constitution  be  established, 
the  people  are  never  supremely  happy;  and  however  grand 
the  genius  of  an  author,  he  is  not  always  sublime.  Homer 
sometimes  nods.  Now  it  is  plain  to  M.  Taine  that  when 
Thackeray  wrote  satire,  and  issued  it  as  romance,  bis  produc¬ 
tion  was  something  of  a  mongrel.  What,  he  asks,  is  a 
novelist?  and  answers  that,  in  bis  opinion,  he  is  a  psycho¬ 
logist,  one  who  naturally  and  involuntarily  represents 
psychology  in  action,  and  that  he  is  neither  more  nor  less. 
He  depicts  the  growth  of  principles  or  passions,  how  they 
originate,  how  they  progp-ess,  and  in  what  they  result,  and 
delights  in  exhibiting  those  which  afford  the  largest  amount 
of  pleasure.  It  is  not  his  province  to  comment  on  what  he 
represents;  it  is  enough  that  he  should  be  faithful  to  the 
scenes  and  characters  which  he  creates,  and  it  is  of  small 
importance  what  may  be  his  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  injus¬ 
tice  of  what  is  said  or  done.  A  true  painter  observes  with 
pleasure  a  strongly-developed  muscular  arm,  even  though  its 
vigour  be  used  in  imjustifiably  knocking  an  innocent  man  on 
the  head.  A  true  novelist  fairly  recognises  the  talent  even  of 
a  wicked  action  or  a  pernicious  sentiment;  be  does  not 
blame,  condemn,  or  punish ;  he  submits  the  morality,  or  the 
want  of  it,  to  the  reader's  judgment  But  all  this  is  changed 
when  the  novelist  turns  satirist.  Thus,  without  quarrelling 
with  Thackeray's  sentiments,  even  frankly  acknowledging  bis 
merit  as  a  moral  teacher,  his  French  critic  impugns  his  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  an  artist ;  in  fact,  his  characters  are  not 
living  beings,  but  marionnette.s,  the  author  sitting  below  the 
stage  and  pulling  the  wires ;  they  are  mere  machines  for  the 
grinding  of  morals,  and  their  failures  and  successes  are  not 
what  is,  but  what  might  be.  Thus  the  truth  of  Art  is 
deliberately  sacrideed  to  Moral  Philosophy.  M.  Taine 
compares  Thackeray's  Rebecca  Sharp  with  Balzac’s  Valerie 
Mameffe,  and  he  sees  in  the  latter  the  creation  of  an 
artist  and  novelist,  in  the  other  the  work  of  a  moral 
satirist. 

But  if  the  French  critic  can  detect  many  blemishes  in  the 
works  of  Thackeray,  he  is  not  insensihle  to  their  beauties. 
To  Esmond  be  accords  a  very  handsome  tribute  of  praise. 
This  historical  novel  is  pronounced  as  perfect  in  all  its  details 
as  any  of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

We — according  to  the  critic — we  English,  all  fail  in  artistic 
conception  and  just  criticism  by  being  less  psychological  than 
moral ;  we  are  prone  to  gauge  the  honesty  of  a  man's  motive, 
and  to  be  careless  as  to  the  mechanism  of  our  sentiments  and 
mental  faculties ;  plainly,  we  have  too  great  a  regard  for  vice 
and  virtue,  a  religious  severity  characteristic  of  Protestant 
puritanism.  And  so,  after  all,  Thackeray,  with  his  keen 
sarcasm,  his  honest,  upright  sentiments,  his  playful  but 
unpolluted  fancy,  hia  nervous  English,  and  quick  sense  of 
,  what  is  just  and  true,  was  an  Englishman  writing  for  English¬ 
men — may  we  not  say  an  Englishman  whom  Englishmen 
could  ill  spare,  and  whose  books  will  yet  bo  English  classics  ? 


MrLTOM  IN  Pabvo. — “  What  a  small  kitchen !”  exclaimed 
Queen  Elizabeth,  after  going  over  a  handsome  mansion.  “It 
is  by  having  so  small  a  kitchen,  ycur  highness, "  replied  its 
noble  owner,  “  that  I  am  enabled  to  keep  so  large  a  house.” 


“GETTING  OUR  DAUGHTERS  OFF  OUR 
HANDS.” 

R.  JOHNSON  remarked  to  his  biographer  that  marriages 
would  be  just  as  happy  if  matches  were  arranged  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  At  one  of  the  East-end  City  churches 
SQ  many  couples  come  to  be  married  on  certain  holidays,  that 
one  service  has  sadiced  for  several  score  pairs,  and  though  in 
the  confusion  the  wrong  women  would  sometimes  bo  given  to 
the  wrong. mon,  still  they  were  not  particular,  and  the  clerk 
would  say,  “  Now,  don’t  make  a  noise  about  trifles ;  you  are 
all  of  you  married,  anyhow,  and  all  you’ve  to  do  is,  when  you 
get  out,  to  sort  yourselves.”  The  learned  Doctor  would  have 
argued  that  it  little  mattered,  as  regards  congenial  tempers, 
tastes,  and  habits,  whether  choice  or  chance-medley  bad  most 
to  do  with  the  said  sorting  and  selection.  In  Itasselas  also  be 
says: — “Two  young  persons  meeting  by  accident  or  brought 
together  by  artifice,  reciprocate  glances  or  exchange  civilities, 
then  go  home  and  dream  of  each  other,”  and  “finding  them¬ 
selves  not  happy  apart,  conclude  that  they  must  be  happy 
together.” 

That  “  marriages  are  made  in  heaven”  is  a  saying  which 
we  believe  has  in  one  sense  much  truth  in  it.  “  There  is,” 
os  Sbakspeare  says,  “  a  Divinity  doth  shape  our  ends,  rough- 
hew  them  as  we  will.”  Providence  evidently  wills,  as  the 
rule  of  life,  that  people  should  marry,  and  also  that  there 
should  be  more  impulse  and  instinct  than  cool  deliberation  in 
the  choice  of  mates  ;  else,  how  do  we  account  for  that  blinding 
hallucination — the  future  nothing,  the  present  everything — 
in  which  Nature  invariably  holds  spell-bound  each  entranced 
and  enamoured  pair  ? 

Only  listen^to  Mrs.  Trimmer  or  to  Miss  Edgeworth— to  say 
nothing  of  Miss  Martineau — and  the  world  would  come  to  a 
pretty  pa.«8.  Miss  Martineau  would  dibble  the  land  with 
babies,  as  they  seemed  wanted,  by  seme  arithmetical  rule,  or 
in  symmetrical  proportions ;  whereas  the  Trimmer  and  the 
Edgeworth  regulators  of  this  world's  affairs  would  match  like 
with  like — put  all  the  good  and  all  the  sensible  people 
together — forgetting  that  this  charming  arrangement  must 
involve  the  unmitigated  consorting  of  a  very  large  and  sorry 
remainder  of  knaves  and  fools.  And  the  progeny ! 

Contrariwise,  Nature,  as  to  the  wedded  state,  appears  to 
delight  in  contrasts.  Red- headed  ladies — their  admirers  call 
them  aubum-haired — marry  gentlemen  raven-black ;  and  our 
six-feet  friends  are  wedded  to  little  ladies.  As  to  temper, 
Mr.  Soda  marries  Mrs.  Acid,  and  so  constitutes  a  sedative  or 
corrective  throughout  life  there  was  a  little  fizzing  and 
effervescence  at  first,  very  likely.  As  to  the  notion  that  men 
of  learning  or  of  genius  look  out  for  blues,  it  is  just  as  often 
as  not  that  you  find  a  statesman  or  a  philosopher  pillowing 
his  throbbing  temples  in  the  bosom  of  a  soft  and  sleepy 
creature  only  designed  by  Providenoe  for  a  nurse. 

As  to  saying  “  Love  delights  in  contrasts"  let  us  rather  say 
in  antidotes,  so  that  each  wedded  pair  may  go  through  life  daily 
conducing  to  each  other’s  improvement — the  one  being  the 
complement  of  certain  deficiencies  in  the  other.  This  tends 
to  preserve  a  good  average  balance  of  the  moral  or  intellectual 
virtues. 

Since  Providence  seems  thus  to  have  established  a  law  of 
marital  as  of  chemical  affinities,  it  would  appear  to  follow 
that  we  have  only  to  bring  a  multiplicity  of  male  and 
female  atoms  together,  mixing  them  well,  say  in  a  quadrille 
or  country  dance,  and  the  result  will  be  that  like  must  con¬ 
sort  with  like,  and  each  must  pair  according  to  his  kind.  But 
how  unfortunate  it  is  that  the  social  sphere  is  usually  too 
limited  to  allow  full  scope  for  these  “  principles  of  natural 
selection !”  There  are  also  divers  disturbing  causes,  such  as 
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tbos»  described  by  Milton,  where  be  eays  of  luckless  man  and 
the  perils  of  matrimony,  “  For  either  he  never  shall  find  out 
fit  mate,  but  such  as  some  misfortune  brings  him  or  mistake,” 
or  else  the  object  of  his  choice  may  be  “  withheld  by  parents.” 
Matrimony  also  is  literally  a  matter  of  money.  “Love  and 
bread- and-cheese”  but  ill  assort;  even  “love  in  a  cottage” 
wants  something  to  pay  the  rent ;  and  as  to  family  and  con¬ 
nections,  we  have  castes  in  England  as  exclusive  as  anything 
in  India.  A  do-nothing  aristocracy  stands  rigorously  aloof 
from  those  who  are  earning  the  lands  or  winning  the  titles 
which  they,  by  “  the  accident  of  an  accideat,"  have  dropped 
into  as  happily  as  they  did  into  their  respective  sets  of  ready¬ 
made  baby-clothes.  The  landed  interests  hold  up  their 
heads  much  higher  than  other  heads  which  have  more  in 
them.  Professions  look  down  on  trades ;  trades  wholesale  on 
trades  retail ;  and  even  the  daughters  of  small  tradesmen  feel 
that  “  they  owe  a  duty  to  their  family”  to  look  a  little  higher 
than  a  leather  apron  at  so  much  a  week ! 

Perhaps  these  castes  are  not  quite  as  exclusive  now  as  they 
have  been,  still  the  world,  as  regards  marriage,  may  be 
pictured  as  a  globe  scored  all  over  with  parallels  to  limit  the 
choice  and  confine  the  range  of  each  order  of  English  society. 
Of  this  society  we  are  now  chiefly  considering  those  who  lie 
within  the  temperate  zones  of  middle  life,  in  the  genial  climes 
of  ease,  elegance,  and  comparative  luxury. 

It  is  just  in  this  meridian  that  the  arrears  matrimonial 
happen  to  be,  at  the  present  day,  particularly  large,  for  the 
1  simple  reason  that  the  incomes  of  the  gentlemen  happen  to 
be  particularly  snoall. 

There  is  a  city  in  the  West  of  England  which  we  have 
known,  man  and  boy,  for  forty  years,  the  fortunes  of  whose 
fair  inhabitants  may  serve  as  a  sample'  of  many  other 
localities.  In  this  city  was  congregated,  within  a  tea-and- 
negus-visiting  distance,  many  from  the  Army,  Navy,  or 
Indian  Service,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  well-to-do  people 
who  had  a  small  account  in  Consols,  and  others  who  could 
also  boast  that  they  and  their  fathers  had  always  been  “  inde¬ 
pendent” — that  is,  they  had  drained  as  much  from  the  body 
politic  and  done  as  little  in  return  as  any  “  good  old  family”  in 
all  the  county  round.  Perhaps,  by  all  the  rules  and  definitions 
of  “  gentility,”  no  three  counties  in  England  could  number  as 
many  undeniable  people  as  the  said  City  of  Sleepy  Hollow, 
nor — we  are  sorry  to  say  it — half  as  many  unmarried  young 
ladies. 

And  why?  Because  “gentility”  grows  poorer  and  poorer 
while  “  ungentility”  grows  richer  and  richer,  till  the  latter — 
the  trading  and  industrious  classes — buy  up  all  the  villas 
around  the  city,  and  give  such  parties  and  wear  such  splendid 
finery  that  “  gentility”  is  at  its  wits’  ends  to  keep  up  with  them. 
Consequently  the  ilite  set  had  nothing  to  spare  their  daughters 
while  it  lived,  and  hadn’t  much  worth  dividing  when  they  were 
dead ;  and  as  to  dying  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rising 
generation,  we  have  always  observed  that,  though  life  is  pro¬ 
verbially  uncertain,  a  couple  that  trusts  to  expectations  will 
generally  wait  until  the  lady  has  lost  her  bloom  or  the  gentle¬ 
man  his  fire ;  and  the  result  is,  at  best,  instead  of  the  feast  of 
love,  something  much  more  like  a  cold  collation. 

All  this  time,  however,  it  was  plain  that  the  gents  from  the 
class  below  could  well  afford  and  were  ambitious  to  marry  the 
daughters  of  the  gentlatwn  in  the  class  above ;  but  who  is 
there  that  will  not  sympathise  with  young  ladies  who  cau 
abate  nothing  of  their  refinement,  and  who  con  endure  to 
look  upon  no  other  aspirant  than  one  in  unison  with  their 
own  tastes,  sensibilitiee,  and  feelings? 

.  All  this  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  —  a  very 
g^reat  demand  and  a  very  great  supply — only  the  two  sides 
cannot  agree  upon  terms.  Nor  will  they  ever  agree  till  the 
tone  and  sentiments  of  those  two  classes  of  society — the  men 
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of  labour  and  the  men  of  leisure,  those  who  make  money  and 
those  who  inherit  it — are  more  nearly  on  an  equality.  This 
equality  much  now  is  tending  to  create.  Commerce  is  fall¬ 
ing  into  better  hands  after  an  education  at  the  public  schools 
and  even  the  Universities,  and  houses  of  business  ore  being 
filled  with  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  supply  the  professions 
or  her  Majesty’s  Service.  By  these  means  many  men  are 
growing  up  who  will  be  able  to  marry  at  an  earlier  age ;  for 
just  at  present,  few  men  can  afford  to  propose  till  they  are  of 
such  an  age  that  it  is  rather  on  the  substantial  than  the 
sentimental  they  can  rest  their  hopes  of  acceptance. 

How  the  mammas  are  to  make  the  most  of  the  present 
difficulty  is  the  question,  because  enough  men  for  all  the 
women  there  certainly  are  not ;  and  great  anxiety  naturally 
prevails  in  maternal  bosoms  to  give  their  own  dear  daughters 
as  good  a  chance  as  their  neighbours’.  But  mammas  display 
very  little  invention  or  ingenuity,  although  their  labour  and 
perseverance  are  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  They  commonly 
regard  the  ball-room  as  the  most  likely,  if  not  positively 
an  indispensable  sphere  of  action ;  and  yet  in  our  experience 
very  few  matches  of  any  kind,  whether  happy  or  unhappy, 
have  been  made  at  balls,  insomuch  that  we  can  offer  all 
consolation  to  young  ladies  who  are  apt  to  regret  that  their 
lot  is  cast  where  balls  are  few  and  far  between.  Balls  do 
young  Indies  harm  as  well  as,  good,  as  regards  matrimonial 
prospects.  For,  after  a  season  at  Bath,  Cheltenham,  or 
Brighton,  young  ladies  are  under  the  disadvantage  of  seeming 
“common.”  They  have  been  canvassed,  criticised,  considered, 
till  all  romance  is  gone,  and  half  the  charm  and  veneration 
with  which  imagination  invests  the  unknown  is  gone  too.  The 
spell  is  broken,  the  poetry  of  life  done  into  prose,  and,  instead 
of  “the  elegant  Miss  A.,” or  “the  beautiful  Miss  B.,”  to  whom 
it  once  was  an  honour  to  be  introduced,  “Kate  Jones”  or 
“  Betsy  Robinson”  are  the  familiar  appellations  in  every  com¬ 
pany  of  young  men.  Add  to  this,  nothing  disenchants  a  man 
half  as  much  as  that  blaze  and  artificial  style  to  which  ball¬ 
room  competition  and  late  hours  invariably  lead. 

Compare  the  advantages  of  the  other  side.  The  yoimg 
ladies  who  keep  early  hours,  take  country  walks,  and  rarely 
enter  into  any  more  than  friendly  society,  contrast  favourably 
indeed  with  the  quickly-faded  roses  and  forward  manners  of 
those  whose  life  turns  night  into  day.  Nothing  is  so  cap¬ 
tivating  as  the  innocent,  the  natural,  and  the  unsophisticated 
character  in  woman.  Respect  and  veneration  are  nearly 
allied  to  love,  and  ladies  are  never  seen  to  such  advantage 
as  in  the  duties  and  relations  of  home.  Therefore  we  believe 
that  fathers  and  brothers  could  do  much  more  than  mothers 
for  the  advancement  of  the  family,  if  the  gentlemen  were  only 
half  as  instinctively  match-makers  as  the  ladies.  Otherwise, 
if  we  consider  the  opportunities  men  have  of  inviting  the  more 
eligible  of  their  acquaintance  to  come  home  to  a  quiet  dinner, 
or,  perhaps,  to  take  a  bed,  and  return  with  them  to  business 
next  morning,  after  seeing  the  young  ladies  in  all  the  charms 
of  the  family  circle,  the  very  pictures  of  neatness  and  all  the 
domestic  virtues,  the  wonder  were  that  with  such  dexterous 
opportunities  any  single  ladies  should  remaio  in  the  land. 

Lord  Bacon  said  that  the  error  in  female  education  was 
that  ladi6s  were  more  employed  in  making  nets  than  in 
making  cages — that  is,  that  they  were  better  qualified  to 
catch  husbands  than  to  secure  their  affections  when  caught — 
clever  flirts,  but  sorry  wives.  We  think,  however,  that  no 
lady  is  well  fitted  to  do  the  one  who  does  not  also  show  some 
qu^ification  for  the  other.  Even  as  regards  captivation, 
sterling  merit,  wo  believe,  unwittingly — and,  of  course,  with 
all  the  more  effect  because  unwittingly — peeps  forth,  and, 
other  qualifications  to  win  being  tolerably  equal,  the  artless 
manners  of  the  sensible  and  tbe  sincere  will  soon  throw  all 
the  fakstto  of  the  mere  flirt  into  the  shade. 
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Nor  let  any  mother  suppose  that  we  (speaking  for  the 
gentlemen)  do  not  take  economical  and  useful  habits  into  the 
account,  especially  amidst  the  extravagance  and  expensive 
living  of  the  present  day.  No  men  know  the  value  of  money 
so  well  as  those  who  possess  a  competency,  in  which  class 
only  are  found  the  marriageable  men.  So,  in  the  estimation 
of  such  men,  the  ball-room  miss,  who  conveys  the  idea  of  mere 
butterfly  qualities,  bom  to  sip  the  sweets  of  life  and  not  to 
hive  the  honey,  iU  compares  with  the  domestic  young  lady,  who 
evidently  will  expend  but  half  as  much,  while  she  will  make 
the  income  go  twice  as  far,  as  her  more  fashionable  rival. 
Mothers  make  a  serious  mistake  when  they  fail  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  mere  flirting  and  attentions  of  a 
parcel  of  coxcombs  in  a  ball-room — men  without  a  penny  of 
their  own,  so  most  anxious  to  profit  by  the  fortunes  of  the 
ladies — and  the  deliberate  preference  of  men  in  a  position  to 
choose.  With  the  latter  it  is  proverbial  that  the  partner  in 
a  dance  and  the  partner  for  life  require  very  different  qualifi¬ 
cations,  BO  they  commonly  look  out  for  those  very  qualities 
of  which  “  the  season”  at  Bath  or  Cheltenham  goes  a  long  way 
to  prove  the  absence.  In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  are  re¬ 
minded  that  even  of  our  old  ball-room  partners  who  did 
marry,  few  indeed  can  we  number  who  can  trace  their  good 
fortune  to  any  balls.  No,  their  old  beaux,  for  the  most  part, 
heard  with  surprise  that  some  casual  visitor  to  the  place,  or 
some  gentleman  at  a  country-house,  long  after  the  gay  season 
was  over,  was  to  be  the  happy  man ;  and  as  to  the  many 
long  midnight  hours  passed  by  the  poor  weary  mammas, 
pinned  to  the  wall,  fanned  by  the  whirling  muslin,  and  stifled 
with  heat,  holding  fans  or  scarfs,  and  forming  airy  visions, 
that  all  these  trials  and  sufferings  had  conduced  so  little  to 
the  end  obtained  that  the  dear  old  ladies  might  just  as  well 
have  been  in  bed  and  asleep ! 

As  to  economy  and  useful  habits  in  the  education  of  a 
daughter,  these  certainly  are  not  the  days  in  which  any  wise 
parent  will  think  such  points  otherwise  than  of  the  highest 
importance,  because,  though  some  young  ladies  are  composed 
and  happy,  and  really  grace  the  single  state,  certain  others 
are  born  for  wedded  life.  Unless  married  they  are  nothing 
— “  bom  to  bless  and  to  be  blessed.”  In  these  devoted  and 
genial  breasts  nature  being  all-powerful,  they  will  hope 
against  hope,  build  aerial  castles,  venture  anything  rather 
than  continue  as  they  are,  and  marry  for  the  shadows,  in 
default  of  the  substance,  of  life.  Who  does  not  know  many 
feminine  friends  of  his  youth  who  now  And  themselves  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  burthen  of  family  responsibilities,  but  possessed 
of  means  so  limited  that  they  are  obliged  to  spend  all  those 
hours  upon  the  very  necessaries  of  life  which  they  once  be¬ 
stowed  on  superfluities  and  pleasures  ? 

These  home  troths  and  stem  realities,  however,  are  too 
little  considered.  “The  matrimonial  lottery”  is  a  phrase 
which  takes  possession  of  the  mind,  and  ladies  think  too  little 
of  qualifying  their  daughters  for  duties  which  must  probably 
be  discharged,  but  indulge  dreamy  visions  of  what  prizes  may 
be  in  store — trusting  to  fortune  for  what  may  offer,  instead  of 
teaching  them  by  prudence  and  exertion  to  make  the  most  of 
either  position,  married  or  single,  which  may  be  their  lot. 
Fortune-hunting  ladies  are  only  one  degree  better  than 
fortune-hunting  gentlemen ;  and  though  men  of  property  are 
often  contented  to  have  a  fortune  in  a  wife  instead  of  a  fortune 
\rith  a  wife,  still  mammas  with  daughters  long  unmarried 
are  not  to  be  pitied  if  they  miscalculate  as  to  marrying  girls 
so  helpless,  wasteful,  and  extravagant,  that  they  seem  fit 
rather  to  squander  than  economise  any  husband's  estate. 

At  the  present  day,  helplessness  and  thoughtlessness  are 
actually  deemed  something  pretty  and  original  for  ladies  to 
affect.  To  be  really  interesting  they  would  appear  wholly 
innocent  of  any  one][nseful  qualification.  The  “fast  line,” 


“  chaff,”  and  “  slang”  are  also  supposed  to  be  quite  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  Certainly  we  do  remember  when  ladies  were 
expected  to  be  unnaturally  stiff  and  demure.  In  those  days 
all  affected  the  look  of  diffidence  as  essential  to  the  character 
of  modesty,  whether  they  were  naturally  retiring  or  not.  £x- 
tremes  meet  So  the  next  generation  began  to  assume  what 
was  really  natural  to  some,  and  therefore  not  unbecoming — 
a  free  and  easy  or  unrestrained  manner,  which  ultimately 
degenerated  into  that  of  the  “fast”  or  the  “slang”  young 
lady. 

This  assumed  fastness  to  any  man  of  sense,  or  taste— to 
any  man  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman — is  repulsive  in 
the  extreme.  Men  say,  “  If  girls  please  to  chaff  I’ll  chaff  too ; 
but  as  to  a  chaffing  w  oman  for  a  wife — no,  thank  yon,  not 
for  me.” 

In  this  reflection  on  things  “fast,”  let  ns  not  appear  to 
be  too  unsympathetic  or  too  severe  for  the  playful  character 
and  merry  spirits  of  youth.  Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that 
we  angnr  no  ill  to  ladies  “fast”  by  nature — that  is,  to  ladies 
boro  with  a  little  originality  of  character,  or  more  than  usual 
exuberance  of  spirits.  And  while  we  protest  against  “  slang,” 
we  would  explain  that  no  man  has  any  objection  to  yoiing 
ladies  who  playfully  adopt  for  a  season  some  of  the  latest  ver¬ 
nacular  which  their  brothers  have  brought  home  from  Eton  or 
Oxford.  But  to  adopt  a  style  of  habitual  conversation  made 
up  of  idle,  senseless  terms,  often  borrowed  from  the  streets,  is 
quite  another  thing.  V  nlgarity,  unredeemed  by  wit,  coolly 
made  use  of  in  common  speech,  without  even  the  apology  of 
imitation — vulgarity  become  habitual,  and  for  its  own  sake, 
be  sure,  young  ladies,  that  this  is  a  poor  compensation  indeed 
for  the  loss  of  what  nutn  most  reveres  in  woman — that 
peculiar  delicacy  and  refinement  by  which  woman’s  nature  is 
designed  to  chasten  and  to  elevate  the  ruder  and  less  harmo¬ 
nious  feelings  of  man. 

There  is  no  greater  grace  in  woman  than  a  choice  and  elegant 
style  of  expression.  It  is  surely  in  “  the  sweet  music  of  speech” 
that  ladies  should  be  naturally  superior  to  man ;  and  yet  many 
now  are  positively  so  infatuated  as  to  throw  away  all  this 
advantage,  and  to  affect  that  very  coarseness  the  absence  ef 
which  has  ever  been  held  to  be  the  distinctive  grace  of 
woman. 

One  word  more  about  ladies’  “  slang.”  There  certainly  are 
some  “slang’’  expressions  which  have  the  plea  of  being  apt 
terms,  witty  and  otherwise  more  significant  than  terms  in 
common  use ;  and  these  may  also  happen  to  be  words  that 
are  free  from  any  vulgar  associations.  But  ladies  cannot 
discriminate,  and  not  a  few  ladies  have  we  heard  most  inno¬ 
cently  using  expressions  as  old  as  the  hills,  though  till  very 
lately  the  language  of  none  but  costermongers  or  cabmen ! 
And  once  more,  all  ladies  cannot  equally  afford  to  trench  too 
closely  on  the  lines  of  the  vulgar.  Some  are  less  favoured 
by  nature  than  others,  apd,  to  say  the  troth,  may  have 
no  refinement  to  spare.  In  these  cases  the  worse  part  of 
slang  is  apt  to  seem  not  affected  but  natural  to  them,  and 
the  general  effect  is  repulsive  in  the  extreme. 

Not  to  teach  ladies  how  to  be  attractive  or  how  to  win,  we 
may,  at  least,  claim  to  know  enough  of  our  own  sex  to  tell 
them  when  they  literally  disgust.  Now,  all  affectation  dis¬ 
gusts.  Little  ways,  tbo  result  of  originality  and  talent  in  some 
(and  as  such  excused)  become  no  more  than  dull  and  senseless 
commonplace  in  others ;  and  how  bitter  the  satire  to  say  of 
any  lady,  “  There  is  nothing  but  her  vulgarity  to  recommend 
her — nothing  else  to  redeem  her  from  insipidity  and  tame¬ 
ness  !”  Ladies,  if  you  will  assume  or  borrow  anything,  let  it 
be  something  good,  and  never  forget  that  words  and  deeds 
quite  passable  with  men  may  appear  quite  repulsive  in  those 
who  should  be  ladiet. 
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Y'  LAY  OF  Y®  FOXGLOVE. 

’rr^WAS  in  a  mossy,  grass-grown  vale 
I  Where  fern  and  violet  grew, 

And  light  to  give,  the  glinting  moon 
The  tangled  leaves  shone  through ; 

And,  circling  round  a  huge  old  oak, 

There  danced  a  fairy  band, 

A  bridal  band  of  merry  sprites. 

All  joined  hand  in  hand. 

But  far  apart  from  the  mad  throng 
Reclined  the  pensive  bride, 

All-leant  against  a  lily's  stalk, 

She  thought,  and  thinking,  sighed; 

“I’m  dancing  tired,  my  Bard,”  she  sighed; 

“  Sing  me  some  song  or  sonnet ;” 

Ue  turned  a  toad  from  off  its  stool, 

And  sat  himself  upon  it. 

Then  ceased  to  dance  the  band  of  sprites. 

The  ladies  plied  the  fan. 

And  in  a  shrill  and  bird-like  voice, 

'Twas  thus  the  Bard  began. 

YE  LAY. 

“The  Foxglove  is  the  gayest  flower. 

With  bolls  all  crimson  bright; 

Yet  not  two  thousand  years  have  passed 
Since  all  those  bells  were  white. 

“’Twas  in  the  Queen  Titania’s  reign. 

She  clomb  a  mighty  fern. 

And  with  a  bound  to  reach  the  top 
Her  royal  heart  did  burn. 

“A  spiteful  bramble  pricked  her  arm. 

She  started,  shrieked,  and  fell ; 

A  friendly  Foxglove  saw  her  plight. 

And  canght  her  in  bis  belL 

“She  laid  her  down  all  weak  and  faint, 

Her  red  blood  stained  the  cnp; 

And  every  single  drop  she  shed. 

The  Foxglove  drank  it  up. 

“And  when  her  blood  had  ceased  to  flow, 

She  gently  sank  to  rest, 

And  never  slept  more  peacefully 
Than  on  that  Foxglove’s  breast. 

“Night  came  again,  her  wound  was  healed. 

And  gliding  forth  she  said, 

‘Foxglove,  to  show  thee  gratitude, 

Thy  bells  shall  aye  be  red.’ 

“And  ever  since  Titania 

Made  Foxglove’s  bell  her  bed. 

That  flower  has  been  to  fairies  dear. 

With  bells  of  crimson  red.” 

He  ceased,  the  fairy  clapped  her  hands, 

(Twin  roseleaves  blown  together) 

Smiled  on  the  Bard  and  fanned  herself 
With  a  fan  of  butterfly  feather. 

Then  to  her  husband  gave  her  hand, 

And  merrily  danced  till  morning, 

Until  the  lusty  chanticleer 
Had  given  thrice  his  warnmg.  W.  C.  M. 


THE  IEISIIM.VN  IN  REALITY  AND 
ROMANCE. 

I  COME  now  to  speak  of  those  other  peculiarities  of  my 
countrymen'  as  they  exist  in  fact  or  in  imagination. 
From  Charles  O’Malley,  who  disobeys  orders  and  deserts  his 
post  in  order  that  be  may  go  and  storm  a  broach,  down  to  the 
Irish  servant  on  the  stage,  who  contradicts  his  master's 
oommands  one  moment  and  gets  his  head  broken  the  next  in 
aiding  his  escape  from  the  bailiff.  Irishmen  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  in  Action  as  always  eager  to  rush  on  any  hazardous 
exploit  or  desperate  adventure,  whether  in  war,  in  love,  or  in 


business.  While  in  love  his  “daring”  is  represented  as  being 
combined  with  the  most  charming  facility  for  falling  into 
that  happy  state,  and  in  business  as  being  ei^ualled  only  by 
his  prodigality.  How  will  the  admirers  of  that  “  nate  Irish¬ 
man”  who  “  courts  and  who  marries,  who  drinks  and  who 
fights,  for  love,  all  for  love,  for  in  that  he  delights,”  bear  to 
be  told  that  in  many  respects  caution,  a  too  great  or  an  un¬ 
wise  caution,  is  his  prevailing  characteristic,  whether  in 
matters  of  business  or  other  circumstances  of  his  life ;  while 
in  love,  al>ove  all  others,  the  Irish  peasant  is  prosaic  and 
calculating  to  a  degree  ? 

Any  one  who  has  given  more  than  a  very  superficial 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  Irish  character,  must  or  ought 
to  be  convinced  that  a  want  of  self-dependence,  of  a  firm 
reliance  on  himself  and  his  individual  power  or  energy,  is  the 
main  want  in  it.  Irishmen,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred, 
are  always  in  the  condition  of  “sticking  in  the  mnd.”  The 
wheel  is  for  ever  in  the  rut,  and  when  he  should  be  putting  his 
shoulder  to  it,  the  driver  is  on  his  knees  imploring  Jupiter. 
They  are  perpetually  expecting  somebody  to  do  something 
for  them,  and  speculating  on  the  chances  of  its  being  done, 
and  this  want  of  self-dependence  leads  to  an  over  or  rather 
an  ill  directed  caution  which  keeps  them  back  from  prosperity 
and  success  far  more  than  the  laziness  with  which  I  think 
they  have  been  unjustly  charged.  An  Irishman  “  fears  his 
fate  too  much,”  although  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  he  con¬ 
siders  his  “desert  is  small;”  and  he  must  be  encouraged, 
helped,  driven  to  “put  it  to  the  test”  There  is  always,  to 
his  mind,  a  contingency,  a  difiicnlty,  a  drawback,  or  a  rock 
ahead.  Whether  it  be  in  cutting  his  way  to  fortune  or  to 
glory,  you  must  put  the  armour  on  his  back  and  the  sword 
in  his  hand,  take  the  responsibility  on  yourself  and  give  him 
the  work,  then  he’ll  do  it,  and  bravely.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  his  caution,  because  it  is  not  of  the  right  sort,  does  not 
prevent  him  doing  a  hundred  foolish  things  which  look  like 
rashness,  because  they  frequently  bring  with  them  the  same 
consequences ;  and,  therefore,  while  the  caution  of  the 
Scotchman  not  only  leads  him  to  success,  but  procures  him 
reputation,  the  poor  Irishman  does  not  get  credit  for  even 
possessing  the  quality. 

While  the  rashness  and  recklessn^  of  Irishmen  form  tbe 
subjects  of  romance,  their  idleness  and  indolence  form  topics 
for  moralising,  and  yet,  as  I  have  said,  I  think  the  accusation 
an  unjust  one.  What  the  Irishman  wants  is  not  the  dispo¬ 
sition  to  work,  but  the  disposition  to  take  up  an  employment 
or  eng^age  in  an  undertaking  on  his  own  responsibility,  hoping 
for  good  fortune,  but  prepared  to  meet  bad ;  he  does  not  went 
industry,  but  lacks  enterprise.  Give  an  Irishman  a  task  to 
do  and  he  will  do  it ;  bid  him  go  and  look  out  for  one  for 
himself  which  shall  lead  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  he  has  not 
a  notion  of  setting  about  the  business.  Set  before  him  his 
day’s  labour,  and  he  will  work  as  hard  (on  poorer  fare  and 
lower  wages)  as  an  Englishman;  hand  him  a  five-pound  note 
and  bid  him  go  and  turn  it  into  ten,  and  he  thinks  yon  a  fool, 
and  acts  like  one  himself.  An  Englishman  with  so  much 
money  looks  about  for  the  most  promising  investment,  and 
puts  his  capital,  say,  into  a  costermonger's  barrow ;  he  may 
fail  and  lose  it  all,  hut  he  may  make  good  profit,  and  come  to 
have  a  shop  by-and-by.  An  Irishman  lays  his  talent  up  in  a 
napkin — Le.,  he  ties  his  five  pounds  up  in  an  old  stocking,  or 
deposits  it  in  a  cunning  comer  under  the  thatch,  not  because 
I  he  is  too  stupid  to  use  it,  but  because  be  cannot  make  np  his 
mind  to  do  so  if  it  involves  the  risk  of  losing  ik  Five  pounds 
are  five  pounds;  they  will  give  him  “a  dacent  wake  and  a 
handsome  berryin’”  when  he  dies,  or  pay  his  passage  to 
“  Amerikay  when  the  times  gits  too  bard,”  and  so  he  refuses 
the  opportunity  which  might  prevent  the  times  from  getting 
hard,  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  his  emigrating  at  all. 
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Almost  the  only  inTestment  Irishmen  used  formerly  to  choose 
for  their  money  was  lending  it  to  some  person  of  whose 
integrity  and  solrency  they  had  very  inadequate  proof,  and 
when  they  lost  it,  as  they  too  frequently  did,  the  very  act 
which  proceeded  from  this  want  of  self-dependence  was 
charged  upon  their  “reckless  folly.”  At  the  present  day  the 
thrifty  among  them  patronise  the  savings-banks,  institutions 
which,  if  they  are  an  advantage  to  the  working  population 
of  every  country,  are  a  very  blessing  to  Irishmen.  Still, 
from  the  national  peculiarities,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
much  money  is  lying  in  them,  bringing  but  a  poor  return  of 
interest  to  the  possessor,  which,  if  embarked  in  business, 
might  have  made  many  fortunes,  besides  promoting  the 
country's  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Another  great  mistake  is  believing  or  representing  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Irish  to  be  of  peculiarly  prodigal  and 
spendthrift  habits.  If  an  Irishman  with  five  pounds  be  a 
spendthrift,  he  no  doubt  gets  rid  of  bis  money  very  speedily, 
but  then  so  does  an  English  spendthrift  too,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  latter  gets  rid  of  his  with  more  personal  comfort 
and  pure  self-indulgence  than  the  Irishman.  It  is  altogether 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Irish  are  particularly  extravagant.  There  are  probably 
quite  as  great  a  number  of  merely  saving  people  among  them 
as  among  the  same  classes  here,  and,  I  believe,  a  much 
greater  number  of  those  who  may  be  called  misers ;  but  what 
they  want  to  learn  is,  not  how  to  save,  but  how  to  spend  well. 

I  have  been  assured  that,  many  years  ago,  when  a  number  of 
private  banks  in  t'ne  South  of  Ireland  suspended  payment, 
there  was  scarcely  a  tenant  farmer  in  the  coimty  who  had 
not  money  in  one  or  another  of  them,  and  many  lost  a  very 
considerable  sum ;  yet  most  of  them  who  bad  so  saved  were 
in  arrears  with  their  landlords,  and  had  their  ground  but 
half  cultivated,  because  they  would  not  invest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  their  farms  the  money  which  would  have  made  the 
land  productive,  and  enabled  them  to  pay  their  rent  and 
maintain  their  families  in  comfort.  And  there  are  hundreds 
of  similar  facts  which  speak  volumes  as  to  the  absence  of  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  existing  among  all  classes  in  England, 
which,  though  it  may  sometimes  lead  to  rashness,  is  the  very 
commercial  life-blood  of  this  great  country.  An  Irish  farmer 
will  not  spend  money  on  his  farm,  nor  an  Irish  cotter  on  his 
cabin  and  potato  garden,  because  he  sees  a  chance  in  some 
remote  future  of  bis  being  obliged  to  leave  it ;  and  so  he  ends 
by  being  obliged  to  leave  it  because  he  eannot  make  it  support 
kim,  after  losing  bis  ill-saved  hoard  in  an  expensive  law-suit 
to  maintain  his  “  right and  the  small  tradesman  acts  on  the 
same  principle,  and  remains  small  in  consequence.  There 
are  large  towns  in  Ireland  where  the  whole  trade,  in  some 
lines,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  where  residents  in  the  suburbs  have  to  come  or  send  a 
great  distance,  at  a  great  inconvenience  and  expense,  for 
articles  of  every-day  consumption,  because  the  suburban 
shopkeepers  have  not  the  spirit  to  compete  with  their  fellow- 
tradespeople,  and,  by  laying  out  a  little  capital  in  good  wares, 
secure  larger  patronage  and  higher  profit.  The  few  who 
have  the  trade  make  fortunes — ^make  them  in  a  “  take  it  easy" 
manner,  with  such  a  trifling  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble 
as  would  astonish  an  English  tradesman.  The  others  eke 
out  a  poor  living  on  the  wretched  proceeds  of  their  wretched 
business,  enduring  unceasing  toil,  privation,  and  hardship, 
and  remaining  io  the  same  circumstances  and  the  same 
position  all  their  life. 

It  must  be  kept  -in  mind  that  I  am  speaking  altogether  of 
the  lower  trading  and  agricultural  classes,  and  am,  therefore, 
by  no  means  denying  the  extravagance  of  those  belonging  to 
the  higher  ranks.  I  am  nevertheless  very  well  convinced 
that,  even  among  families  belonging  to  the  better  classes,  what 


is  frequently  called  extravagance  should  be  more  correctly 
named  mismanagement,  and  that  a  neglect  of  the  means  pre¬ 
sented  for  increasing  the  general  income,  as  well  as  of  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  making  the  members  of  the  family  Separately 
independent,  is  a  far  more  common  fault  than  that  of  reckless 
or  excessive  outlay  by  the  whole  household,  or  by  any  of  the 
individuals  composing  it.  I  believe  there  is  very  little  diffe¬ 
rence  between  the  actual  expenditure  of  English  and  Irish 
families  moving  in  the  same  rank  and  of  similar  means. 
The  real  distinction  lies  between  judicious  and  injudicious 
expenditure,  as  well  as  between  the  early  and  late  periods 
at  which  the  younger  branches  are  considered  responsible 
for  their  own  maintenance,  aud  expected  to  provide  for  it. 
An  Irish  gentleman,  although  living  in  a  country  where  all 
the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap,  does  not  fare  more  luxu¬ 
riously,  nor  dress  better,  nor  keep  a  larger  establishment) 
nor  give  his  wife  and  children  more  costly  clothing,  nor 
his  offspring  a  more  expensive  education,  in  general,  than  an 
English  gentleman  does  with  the  same  income  where  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  dear.  But  the  Irish  gentleman  keeps 
his  sons  at  home,  depending  on  that  income,  long  after  the 
age  at  which  young  Englishmen  of  the  same  position  in 
society  are  abroad  in  the  world,  pursuing  their  several 
businesses  or  professions,  while  the  parents  are  replacing  by 
retrenchment  the  capital  expended  in  fitting  them  for  their 
avocations. 

As  to  Irish  marriages,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said 
or  written  on  the  subject,  tending  to  place  them  in  a  romantic 
point  of  view,  there  are  few  circumstances  of  an  Irishman’s 
life  into  which  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  romance  enters  as  into 
his  matrimonial  negotiations,  the  improvident  marriages  so 
common  among  the  lower  classes  being  the  effect  of  totally 
different  causes,  as  I  shall  be  able  to  show.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Irish  are  a  rigidly  moral  people.  I  am  not 
speaking  so  much  of  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns  as  of  the 
rural  population ;  and  allowing  even  for  any  prejudice  I  may 
entertain  in  favour  of  my  country-people,  I  believe  I  can 
safely  assert  that  the  habits  of  the  rural  population  of  Ireland 
are  more  virtuous  than  those  of  almost  any  other  European 
nation.  In  the  next  place,  they  entertain  nearly  as  strong  a 
prejudice  against  celibacy  as  did  the  Jews  of  old,  both  circum¬ 
stances  proceeding  in  part  from  their  peculiar  religious  faith. 
Marriage  is  a  sacrament  in  the  Catholic  Church,  and  looked 
upon  not  only  as  a  social  obligation  and  legal  re.sponsibility, 
but  as  a  religious  rite ;  while  a  lapse  from  virtue,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  considered  not  only  as  a  moral  offence,  but  in  some 
sort  as  an  act  of  sacrilege.  The  determination,  then,  of  every 
young  Irishman,  as  well  as  of  all  his  friends  for  him,  is  that 
he  shall  get  married  with  all  convenient  speed.  He  has  every 
inducement  to  do  so  that  respectability  and  the  approval  of 
his  relations  and  companions  can  give,  and  none  of  the  in¬ 
ducements  for  celibacy  that  belong  to  a  state  of  society  in 
which  morality  is  not  so  indispensable.  The  consideration  of 
supporting  a  wife  and  family  is  not  allowed  to  weigh  against 
the  reasons  for  taking  unto  himself  a  wife,  and  an  Irish¬ 
man  of  the  working  classes  will,  consequently,  contract 
marriage  under  circumstances  which  would  prevent  a 
prudent  Englishman  from  marrying  at  all.  His  natural  want 
of  self-reliance  still  further  inclines  him  to  the  imprudence, 
because  in  this,  as  in  all  other  transactions  of  his  life,  he  is 
hoping  for  help  and  assistance  from  any  source  but  his  ewn 
unaided  exertions.  But  this  does  not  make  his  match  by  any 
means  one  of  blind  or  inconsiderate  passion — far  from  it  It 
is  in  most  cases  scarcely  even  one  of  choice ;  because,  apart 
from  the  fact  that  those  who  lack  a  general  principle  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  spirit  of  enterprise  are  obliged  above  all  people 
to  be  keen  and  grasping  even  to  meanness  in  their  dealings 
with  others,  there  are  other  reasons  why  he  is  scarcely  to  be 
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considered,  in  making  the  engagement,  a  free  agent.  The  > 
strict  notions  of  propriety  prevailing  in  that  class  to  which  he 
belongs  leave  him  little  opportunity  of  selecting  for  himself. 
Meetings  or  intimacies  among  young  people  of  opposite  sexes 
are  discouraged  in  every  possible  manner.  “Company- 
keeping,”  as  it  is  called  here,  would  be  an  outrage  upon  Irish 
notions  of  decorum.  A  young  girl  who  had  been  known  to 
have  two  or  three  flirtations,  or  even  to  have  encouraged  any 
intimacy  or  association  with  a  young  man,  without  the  pre¬ 
vious  approval  of  her  parents,  would  most  likely  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  meet  afterwards  a  respectable  person  in  her  own  rank 
of  life  willing  to  marry  her,  while  the  chances  are  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  a  young  man  having  “flirted”  or  “kept 
company"  with  a  young  woman  for  any  length  of  time  would 
form  his  parents’  strongest  reason  for  forbidding  him  to  take 
her  to  wife.  No  decent  Irish  peasant  or  small  farmer  would 
allow  his  daughter  to  take  late  evening  walks,  or  go,  without 
other  escort,  to  any  place  of  amusement  with  a  young  man,  on 
the  pretext  that  he  was  paying  his  addresses  to  her.  A  few 
minutes’  conversation,  in  presence  of  neighbours  and  relatives, 
during  a  week-day  walk  to  or  from  market,  or  a  Sunday  one 
from  mass,  is  all  the  intercourse  young  people  commonly  have 
with  each  other ;  and  although  this  might  be  quite  enough  to 
produce  a  mutual  understanding  where  the  affections  have 
become  engaged,  it  is  scarcely  suflicient  for  that  acquaintance 
necessary  to  cause  their  betrothal.  And  when  to  these  no¬ 
tions,  and  to  this  state  of  society,  are  added  the  extreme 
views  held  concerning  parental  authority,  which  make  the 
consent  of  parents  almost  absolutely  necessary  to  constitute 
the  respects  bility  and  propriety  of  a  marriage,  the  truth  of 
what  I  have  stated  will  be  easily  perceived. 

In  fact,  the  whole  conduct  of  a  matrimonial  alliance  is 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  lelatives  or  friends.  Sometimes  the 
parents  open  the  negotiations,  sometimes  the  regular  pro¬ 
fessional  matchmaker — not  infrequently  the  parish  priest,  for 
English  Protestants  who  imagine  that  the  Catholic  priesthood 
in  Ireland  look  with  an  unfavourable  eye  upon  conjugal  life 
never  made  a  greater  mistake.  Besides  the  fact  that  the 
clergyman’s  income  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  “marriage 
dues” — a  fact  that  must  have  some  weight  even  with  the 
least  mercenary— it  is  his  duty  to  preserve  the  morality  of 
his  parishiotiors,  and  the  state  of  morals  which  might  bo 
produced  by  his  discouragement  of  matrimony  he  would 
justly  consider  as  reflecting  obloquy  on  himself.  When  the 
affair  is  conducted  by  the  parents  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
is  this : — A  man  who  has  a  grown-up  son  meets  a  neighbour, 
returning  from  fair  or  market,  who  has  a  daughter  of  a 
suitable  age,  and  if  the  neighbour  be  in  what  are  called 
“comfortable”  circumstances,  and  is  not  a  feudal  enemy — 
that  is,  if  their  grandfathers  did  not  quarrel  some  sixty  years 
before  concerning  a  disputed  boundary,  or  their  fortieth 
cousins  are  not  now  quarrelling  about  something  of  similar 
importanoa— he  proposes  a  match  between  their  children,  or, 
in  his  own  words,  “  betuxt  that  bye  of  mine  and  that  little 
girl  of  yours.”  Sometimes  the  first  move  is  made  by  the 
mothers,  while  disposing  together  of  a  “cup  of  tay  and  a 
griddle  cake,”  during  the  progress  of  their  “  shanamone” — a 
word  which  I  cannot  translate  better  than  by  saying  that  it 
means  a  de-ultory  conversation,  in  which  their  neighbours’ 
affairs  and  their  own,  reminiscences  of  “the  good  old  time’,” 
the  state  of  the  crops,  the  merits  of  the  parish  priest  or  his 
coadjutor,  the  health  of  the  district,  the  circumstances  of  the 
last  “  weddin’,”  “  berryin’,”  or  birth  among  their  friends,  a 
little  grumbling  at  their  household  troubles,  and  a  great  desl 
of  religious  feeling,  sometimes  rather  ludicrously  expressed, 
are  jumbled  together  in  inextricable  confusion. 

The  first  proposal  being  received  with  encouragement,  then 
come  keei^  stipulations  on  either  side  concemng  the  bride's 


fortune,  and  the  settlement  to  be  made  on  the  bridegroom ; 
and  ns  these  require  a  great  amount  of  talk,  without  which 
nothing  is  over  done  in  Ireland,  and  talk  requires  time,  a 
considerable  period  sometimes  elapses  before  the  claims  are 
tinnlly  adjusted  and  the  business  satisfactorily  arranged. 
And  frequently  not  until  then  do  the  young  couple  know  that 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  a  treaty,  while,  in  cases  where 
the  families  live  at  any  distance  apart,  it  often  happens  that 
they  have  never  even  met,  or,  at  least,  exchanged  a  word  with 
each  other.  So  little,  indeed,  in  general  do  the  negotiators 
see  the  necessity  of  any  mutual  inclination  or  affection 
between  the  parties  to  be  married,  that  the  wedding  most 
commonly  takes  place  immediately  on  the  final  agreement 
being  made,  and  within  a  few  days  after  their  first  introduc¬ 
tion  to  each  other  as  future  husband  and  wife.  The  profes¬ 
sional  matchmaker  is  a  person  who  makes  it  his  bu'^iness  to 
keep  in  mind  all  the  marriageable  young  men  and  women 
within  a  certain  district,  and  also  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  worldly  circumstances  of  all  the  families  in  the  same  area. 
He  is  therefore  a  trustworthy  authority  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  any  union ;  and  applies,  or  is  applied  to,  as  the  case  may 
be,  when  the  p.arents  of  a  young  man  wish  to  procure  a 
suitable  wife  for  him,  or  the  parents  of  a  young  woman  want 
to  be  recommended  a  husband  for  their  daughter.  Some¬ 
times  all  the  subsequent  negotiations  are  intrusted  to  him ; 
but  most  commonly  he  only  opens  the  proceedings.  Even  in 
those  cases  where  the  intended  husband,  being  freed  from 
parental  authority,  and  of  an  age  to  consider  himself  capable 
of  acting  without  the  counsel  of  friends,  tenders  his  proposals 
in  person,  he  seldom  if  ever  makes  his  offer  in  the  first 
instance  to  his  intended  wife. 

Yet  these  “  manages  de  convenance’’  are  for  the  most 
part  happy  unions,  and  the  husband  and  wife  thus  brought 
together  become  an  attached,  affectionate,  and  faithful  couple : 
and,  strange  to  say  perhaps,  the  conjugal  life  of  people  who 
marry  so  much  on  the  principle  and  after  the  manner  of 
Eastern  nations  is  as  free  from  jealousy  and  suspicion  as  from 
indifference.  Not  a  nobleman  in  the  land  could  be  more 
keenly  alive  to  the  dishonour  of  having  an  imfaithful  wife,  or 
less  likely  to  condone  her  offence,  than  an  Irish  peasant,  and 
yet  from  the  moment  of  a  woman’s  marriage  every  shade  of 
the  strict  surveillance  surrounding  her  during  her  girlhood 
disappears.  A  husband  considers  himself  degraded  by  being 
supposed  to  watch  his  wife’s  conduct— degraded  by  the 
inference  that  there  can  be  any  necessity  for  his  doing  so. 
To  bo  “a  dacent  married  woman,”  still  more  to  be  “the 
mother  of  childhor,”  is  always  considered  sufficient  guarantee 
that  a  woman  will  not  accept  attentions  offered  with  any 
improper  motive,  and  that  no  man  will  so  far  mistake  her 
character  as  to  insult  her  by  offering  them.  Indeed,  I  have 
often  heard  English  people  express  surprise  at  what  they 
called  the  carelessness  of  Irish  husbands  in  the  lower  ranks, 
and  I  am  well  aware  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring  married 
women  hero  to  go  into  service  as  wet  nurses  proeeeds  quite 
as  much  from  the  jealous  dread  their  husbands  feel  of 
allowing  them  to  accept  such  situations  as  from  any  dislike 
the  women  have  themselves  to  leaving  their  homes. 

Of  course,*!  am  speaking  of  those  cases  where  poverty  might 
make  such  a  means  of  earning  money  desirable,  not  of  the/ 
objections  felt  by  men  capable  of  supporting  their  families  in 
honest  independence  of  anything  beyond  their  own  exertions, 
A  poor  man  in  Ireland,  if  his  wife  bo  compelled  by  adverse 
circumstances  to  “take  a  nursing,”  never  contemplates  tbe 
possibility  of  her  forgetting,  in  the  comfort  of  better  living 
and  better  lodging,  and  the  society  of  a  large  establishment 
of  servants,  her  home  or  her  home  duties,  her  little  cabin 
with  its  inhabitants,  her  husband,  and  her  children. 
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“IN  THE  STRAND.” 

[Haunted  London.  By  Walter  Tbombory.  London:  Hurst  and 
Blackett  186S.] 

Tl  T ANY  persons  given  to  ghostly  researches  after  the  manner 
of  poor  Mrs.  Crowe,  of  The  Sight  Side  of  Satiire 
celebrity,  will  possibly  be  somewhat  deceived  by  the  title  of 
this  most  readable  book.  Mr.  Thombnry  in  his  preface 
himself  tells  us  that  his  volume  “  deals  not  so  much  with  the 
London  of  the  ghost-stories,  the  srratcbing  impostor  in  Cock- 
lane,  or  the  apparition  of  Parson  Ford  at  the  Hummums,  as 
with  the  London  consecrated  by  manifold  traditions — a  city 
every  street  and  alley  of  which  teems  with  interesting  associa¬ 
tions,  every  paving-stone  of  which  marks,  as  it  were,  the 
abiding-place  of  some  ancient  legend  or  biographical  story — in 
short,  this  London  of  the  present  haunted  by  the  memories 
of  the  past.”  He  first  takes  us — and  we  need  no  pleasanter 
cicerone — gossiping  cheerfully  by  the  way,  from  Temple  Bar, 
along  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  rich  with  reminiscences  of 
bygone  times,  past  the  Savoy  Chapel,  lately  destroyed  by  fire, 
on,  past  Buckingham-street,  to  Charing  Cross,  and  then  ho 
crosses  over  to  the  north  side,  and  rattles  on  touching  Doctor 
Johnson,  low  comedy  preachers,  hackney-coaches,  Madame 
Vestris,  the  old  Adelphi,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  (Jueen  Eleanor, 
the  execution  of  the  regicides,  the  gallant  Harrison,  and 
true-hearted  Colonel  Jones.  Then  away  we  go  past  St. 
Martin’s  Church,  hard  by  the  spot  where  light-fingered  Jack 
Sbeppard  sleeps  soundly,  not  far  from  Lord  Mobun,  the 
swindler,  duellist,  and  rake;  Konbilliac,  the  French  sculptor; 
the  great  surgeon,  John  Hunter;  Farquhar,  the  author  of  the 
Beau's  Stratagem;  and  the  two  unfortunate  brothers  Perreau, 
the  forgers ;  and  many  Thames  w.atermen — a  fraternity  which 
had  the  privilege  of  a  plot  of  ground  set  apart  for  its  members 
in  St.  Martin's,  one  oi  whom  possibly  may  have  been  the 
famous  deaf  scullor  who  was  much  employed  by  lovers, 
barristers  who  wished  to  air  their  eloquence,  and  young  M  P.’s 
who  wanted  to  recite  their  speeches  undisturbed.  Thence  by 
easy  stages  we  proceed  along  Long  Acre  and  its  tributaries 
to  Drury  Lane,  haunted  by  memories  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
brave  Lord  Craven,  Nell  Gwynne,  Garrick,  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Liston,  R.  B.  Sheridan,  and  Grimaldi.  Thence  we  stroll  into 
St.  Giles’s  quarters,  and  our  author  prattles  to  us  of  beggars, 
pavement-chalkers,  martyred  L  llards,  plague-carts,  criminals 
taking  their  last  drink  on  earth  out  of  “Tyburn  bowl,” 
and  the  like ;  and  lastly  into  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  a  very 
interesting  chapter,  which  ends  at  “The  Jump,”  in  Ports- 
mouth-street — a  tavern,  the  “  Black  Jack,"  from  one  of  the 
first-floor  windows  of  which  Jack  Sheppard  once  jumped  to 
escape  from  Jonathan  Wild’s  myrmidona 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  in  a  necessarily  brief  notice  such 
as  the  present  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  a  work  which 
must  have  sorely  tasked  its  author  in  time  and  trouble.  Every 
page  teems  with  quotations  from  almost  every  available 
authority  in  the  language,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  street  of  any 
note  in  his  route  of  which  he  omits  to  tell  us  things  new  and 
old.  That  there  is  no  particular  originality  of  thought  or 
treatment  in  a  book,  perforce  a  compilation,  is  no  discredit  to 
Mr.  Thombnry  perhaps.  Wo  must  not  look  a  gift  horse  in 
the  mouth,  and  as  he  gives  us,  in  one  thick  volume  of  some 
500  pages,  the  pith  of  his  best  and  most  carefully-digested 
reading,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  as  pleasant  a 
volume  as  one  often  comes  across  in  these  book-making  days 
of  ours,  when  our  popular  authors  would  seem  to  bo  almost  as 
hundred-handed  as  the  mythic  Briareus  himself. 

To  give  our  readers  “a  taste”  of  Mr.  Thorahury’s 
“  quality,”  let  ns  start  with  him  from  Temple  Bar  and  stroll 
a  little  way  westward,  past  the  site  of  the  long  lines  of  palaces 
which  once  lined  the  Strand,  or  river- bank  street.  There 
was  a  time  when,  in  lieu  of  that  huge  black  block  called 
Temple  Bar,  which  so  much  impedes  our  eastward-going 
traffic,  stood  posts,  rails,  and  a  chain.  One  would  have 
thought  the  wisdom  of  us  modems  would  have  done  away 
with  this  ngly,  pretentions  nuisance,  but  when  we  know 
that  “  Holbom  Hill  has  tormented  horses  and  drivers  ever 
since  the  Conquest,”  let  ns  cease  grumbling  and  wait  patiently 
for  that  good  time  coming  which  somehow  always  seems  sadly 
long  on  the  road.  Thera  are  now  no  dripping  traitors’  hesids 
to  shock  passers-by  stuck  on  spikes  over  the  room  in  the 
Bar  in  which  the  Messrs.  Childs,  or  rather  their  representa¬ 


tives,  keep  their  old  bank-ledgers,  Ac.  At  132,  Strand,  was 
the  first  circulating  library  established  in  London,  by  a 
bookseller  named  Batboe,  in  1740. 

In  Devereux-court,  almost  opposite  our  office,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1652  by  one  Constantine,  a  Greek  servant  of  a 
Levant  merchant,  one  of  the  first  coffee-houses  in  London, 
which  became  known  to  fame,  thanks  to  Addison,  in  the 
.''jpec/o/or,  as  “the  Grecian.”  In  1711, in  No.  49,  “this  great 
observer  describes  the  spleen  and  inward  laughter  with 
which  he  views  at  the  Grecian  the  young  Templars  come  in 
about  8  A  M.,  either  dressed  for  Westminster,  or  with  the  pre¬ 
occupied  air  of  assumed  business,  or  in  gay  cap,  slippers,  and 
parti-coloured  dressing-gowns,  rising  early  to  publish  their 
laziness,  and  being  displaced  by  busier  men  towards  noon. 
Dr.  King  relates  a  story  of  two  hot-blooded  young  gentlemen 
quarrelling  one  evening  at  this  coffee-house  about  the  accent 
of  a  Greek  word.  Stepping  out  into  Devereux-court,  they 
fought,*and  one  of  them,  being  run  through  the  body,  died  on 
the  spot.” 

Passing  by  Arandel- street,  once  the  abode  of  generations  of 
haughty  Howards  who  lived  in  feudal  state  on  the  site  of 
Arundel,  Surrey,  Howard,  and  Norfolk  Streets,  we  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  hear  Mr.  Thornbury  tell  us  what  must  sound 
strange  news  to  most  of  ns,  touching  William  Penn  : — 

“  At  the  south-west  corner  of  Norfolk-street,  near  the  river,  in  his 
wild  days.  lodged  the  Quaker  Penn,  son  of  Cromwell's  stout  Bristol 
admiral  He  bad  been  twice  beaten  and  turned  out  of  duors  by  his 
father  for  his  fondness  for  Nonconformist  soeb-ty,  prayer-meetings,  and 
for  refusing  to  consent  to  be  uncovered  in  tbe  presence  of  King 
Charles  IL  or  the  Duke  of  York,  of  whom  later  he  became  the 
suspected  favourite.  We  do  not  generally  associate  tbe  grave  and 
fanatic  Penn  with  a  gay  and  licentious  court,  nor  do  we  portray  him  to 
ourselves  as  slinking  away  from  hawk-eyed  bailiffs;  and  yet  the 
venerated  founder  of  repudiating  Pennsylvania  chose  this  bouse  when 
he  was  dunned,  as  being  convenient  for  slipping  unobserved  into 
a  boat  In  the  eastern  entrance  he  bad  a  peephole,  through  which  be 
could  reconnoitre  any  suspicious  visitor.  On  one  occasion,  one  of 
these  duns  having  sent  in  his  name  and  waited  an  unconscionable 
time,  knocked  again.  ‘Will  not  thy  master  see  me?'  he  said  to  tbe 
servant  The  knave  was  at  least  candid,  for  he  replied,  '  Friend,  be 
hat  seen  thee,  and  he  does  not  like  thee.'  ” 

That  eminent  antiquary  Dr.  Birch,  too,  lived  in  this  street. 
Mr.  Thombnry  gives  us  tbe  following  anecdote,  which  makes 
us  envy  the  doctor  the  possession  of  his  amiable  wife : — 

“The  son  of  a  Quaker  tradesman  at  Clerkenwell,  he  became  a 
London  clergyman  and  an  historian,  famous  fur  his  Sunday  evenings' 
conversaziones,  and  was  killed  by  a  full  from  his  horse  in  1766.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a  most  pleasant  generous,  and  honest  man.  He 
edited  Bacon's  Letters  and  Speeches,  and  Thurloe's  State  Papers,  tie. 
His  chief  work  was  his  Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth.  He 
left  books,  manuscripts,  and  money  to  tbe  British  Museum,  for  which 
let  all  scholars  bless  the  good  man's  memory.  He  appears  to  have 
been  a  student  of  boundless  industry,  as  from  the  Lambeth  Library 
alone  be  transcribed  with  his  own  hand  sixteen  quarto  volumes.  He 
was  rector  of  St  Margaret  Pattens  in  Fanchurch-street.  Dr.  Birch 
must  have  been  a  kind  husband  for  bis  wife  on  her  death-bed  to  have 
written  him  the  following  tender  letter : — 

“  ‘  This  day  I  return  you,  my  dearest  life,  my  sincere,  hearty  thanks 
for  every  favour  bestowed  on  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  wife, 

“‘Hannah  Biacit.' 

“  We  leave  it  to  the  watchful  cynic  to  remark  that  the  doctor  had 
only  been  married  one  year.  It  was  of  this  worthy  bookworm  that 
Johnson  said — “ires,  sir,  he  is  brisk  in  conversation,  but  when  he  takes 
up  the  pen,  it  benumbs  him  like  a  torpedo.’  " 

We  get  a  good  insight  into  the  desperate  lawlessness  of  the 
times  from  the  following  story  relating  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle, 
the  charming  actress,  who  lived  in  Howard-street:  — 

“  She  was  the  belle  and  toast  of  London ;  every'young  man  of  mode 
was,  or  pretended  to  bo,  in  love  with  her,  and  the  wits  wrote  verses 
upon  her  beauty,  in  imitation  of  Sedley  and  Waller.  Congreve  tells 
ns  that  It  was  the  fashion  to  avow  a  tenderness  for  her.  Rowe,  in  an 
imitation  of  an  ode  of  Horace,  urges  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale  to  marry 
her  (though  he  bad  a  wife  living  i  and  set  the  town  at  defiance. 

“  Amongst  this  crowd  of  admirers  was  a  Captain  Hill,  a  haif-cracked 
man-about-town,  a  drunken,  profligate  bully,  of  low  character,  and  a 
friend  of  the  infamous  duellist.  Lord  Mobun.  One  of  Mrs.  Brace¬ 
girdle’s  favourite  parts  was  Statira,  her  lover  Alexander  being  her 
friend  and  neighbour,  tbe  eminent  actor  Mountfotl.  Cibber  describes 
him  in  this  character  as  ‘  great,  tender,  persistent,  despairing,  trans¬ 
ported.  amiable.'  Hill,  ‘  that  dark-souled  fellow  in  the  pit,'  as  Leigh 
Hunt  calls  him,  mistook  the  frantic  extravagance  of  stage-passion  for 
real  love,  and  in  a  fit  of  mad  jealousy  swore  to  be  revenged  on  Mount- 
fort  and  to  carry  off  the  lady  by  force. 

“  Lord  Mohun,  always  ready  for  any  desperate  mischief,  agreed  to 
help  him  in  bis  design.  On  the  night  appointed,  the  friends  dined 
together,  and  having  changed  clothes,  went  to  Drury-lane  Theatre  at 
six  o'clock ;  but  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  not  acting  that  night  they  next  took 
a  coach  and  drove  to  her  lodgings  in  Howard-street  They  then, 
finding  that  she  had  gone  to  supper  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Page, 
in  Prlnces-street  Drury-lane,  went  there  and  waited  till  she  came  out. 
She  appeared  at  last  at  the  door,  with  her  mother  and  brother,  Mr. 
Page  lighting  them  out 
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“  Hill  immedlAtely  srlzed  her,  and  endeavoured,  with  the  aid  of  eome 
hired  rufflant,  to  drag  her  into  the  coach,  where  Lord  Muhun  eat  with 
a  loaded  piauj  in  each  hand;  but  her  brother  and  Mr,  Page  rushing  to 
the  rescue,  and  an  angry  crowd  gathering.  Hill  was  forced  to  let  go  his 
hold  and  decamp  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  and  her  escort  then  proceeded  to 
her  lodgings  in  Uoward-street,  followed  by  Captain  illil  and  Lord 
Uohun  on  foot  On  knocking  at  the  door,  as  it  was  said,  to  bog  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle's  pardon,  they  were  refused  admittance,  upon  which  they 
sent  for  a  bottle  of  wine  to  a  neighbouring  tavern,  which  they  drank 
in  the  street,  and  then  began  to  patrol  up  and  down  with  swords  drawn, 
declaring  they  were  waiting  to  be  revenged  on  Mountfort  the  actor. 
Messengers  were  instantly  drspatched  to  warn  Mountfort,  both  by  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  s  landlady  and  bis  own  wife,  but  he  could  net  be  found. 
The  watch  were  also  sent  for,  and  they  begged  the  two  ruffians 
to  depart  peaceably.  Lord  Mohun  replied,  ‘  he  was  a  peer  of  the  realm, 
that  he  had  been  drinking  a  bottle  of  wine,  but  that  he  was  ready  to 
ut  up  his  sword  if  they  particularly  desired  it ;  but  as  for  bis  friend, 
e  had  lost  his  scabbard'  The  cautious  watch  then  went  away. 

“  In  the  meantime  the  unlucky  Mountfort,  suspecting  no  evil,  passed 
down  tile  street  on  his  way  home,  heedless  of  warnings.  On  coming 
up  to  the  swordsmen,  a  female  servant  heard  the  following  conver¬ 
sation  : — 

“  Lord  Mohun  embraced  Mountfort,  and  said — 

“  •  Mr.  Uonnifort,  your  humble  servant  I  am  glad  to  see  you.’ 

“  *  Who  is  this  f — Lord  Muhun  f '  said  Mountfort 

•“Yes,  it  ia’ 

“  •  What  brings  your  lordship  hero  at  this  time  of  night?' 

Lord  Mohun  replied  — 

“  '  1  suppose  you  were  sent  for,  Mr.  Mountfort  ?’ 

“•No  indeed,  I  came  by  chance.^ 

••  •  Have  you  not  beard  ot  the  business  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  ?' 

*•  •  Pray,  my  lord,'  said  Hill,  breaking  in,  '  hold  your  tongue.  This 
is  not  a  convenient  time  to  discuss  this  business.' 

•‘Hill  seemed  desirous  to  go  away,  and  pulled  Lord  Mohun's  sleeve ; 
but  Mountfort  taking  no  notice  of  Hill,  continued  to  address  Lord 
Mohun,  saying  he  was  sorry  to  see  him  assisting  Captain  Hill  in  such 
an  evil  action,  and  begging  him  to  forbear. 

*•  Hill  instantly  gave  the  actor  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  on  Mountfort 
demanding  what  that  was  for,  attacked  him  sword  In  hand,  and  ran 
him  through  before  he  had  time  to  draw  bis  weapon.  Mountfort  died 
the  next  day  of  the  wound,  declaring  with  his  last  breath  that  Lord 
Mohun  had  offered  him  no  violence.  Hill  fled  from  justice,  and  Lord 
Mohun  was  tried  for  murder,  but  unfortunately  acquitted  for  want  of 
evidence. 

“  That  fortunate  poet,  Congreve,  who  Pope  declared  was  one  of  the 
three  most  honest-hearted  and  really  good  men  in  the  Kit-cat  Club, 
lived  for  some  time  in  Howard-street,  where  he  was  a  neighbour  and 
frequent  guest  of  Mrs.  Bracegirdle." 

Of  Congreve  he  gives  us  a  hasty  sketch  in  jictto.  On  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  lie 
removed  from  Howard-street  to  a  bettor  house  in  Surrey- 
sti-eet,  where  he  died,  January  10th,  1720: — 

“The  career  of  this  son  of  a  Yorkshire  officer  bad  been  one  long, 
undisturbed  triumph.  His  first  play  bad  been  revised  by  Dryden  and 
praised  by  Southeme.  Besides  being  commissioner  of  hackney-coach 
and  wine  licences,  he  also  held  a  place  in  the  Pipe  Office,  a  post  in  the 
Custom  House,  and  was  secretary  in  Jamaica.  He  never  quarrelled 
with  the  wits;  both  Addison  and  Steele  admired  and  praised  him,  and 
'Voltaire  eulogises  bis  comedies. 

••  It  was  here  that  Voltaire,  while  lodging  in  Maiden-lane,  visited  the 
gouty  and  nearly  blind  dramatist,  then  infirm  and  on  the  verge  of 
life.  •  Mr.  Congreve,’  he  says,  '  bad  one  defect,  which  was  bis  enter¬ 
taining  too  mean  an  idea  of  his  profession— that  of  a  writer— though  it 
was  to  this  he  owed  his  fame  and  fortune.  Ho  spoke  of  his  works  as 
of  trifles  that  were  beneath  him,  and  hinted  to  me  in  our  first  conver¬ 
sation  that  I  should  visit  him  upon  no  other  footing  than  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  led  a  life  of  plainness  and  simplicity.  I  answered  that 
had  he  bun  to  unfortunate  at  to  be  a  mere,  gentleman  I  should  never  have 
come  to  see  him ;  and  I  was  very  much  disgusted  at  so  unseasonable  a 
piece  of  vanity.’ 

••The  body  of  Congreve  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
was  afterwards  interred  with  great  solemnity  in  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel. 
The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  the  Earl  of  Godoipbin  were  amongst 
those  who  bore  the  pall.  The  monument  was  erected  by  the  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  to  whom  the  favoured  poet  bad  left  10,0001.  Above  bis 
body — 

•••The  ancient  pillars  rear  their  humble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  the  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof. 

By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovable.' 

“Congreve's  bequest  to  the  duchess  of  all  his  property  except  1.0001., 
including  2001.  to  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  (a  legacy  afterwards  cancelled), 
created  much  scandal  Shameless  Cnrll,  who  is  not  without  his 
modem  prototypes,  instantly  launched  forth  a  life  of  Congreve,  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  written  by  one  Charles  Wilson,  Esq.,  but  generally 
attributed  to  Oldmixon.  The  duchess’s  friends  were  alarmed,  and 
Arbuthnot  interfered.  Cpon  being  told  tliat  some  genuine  letters  and 
essays  were  to  be  published  in  the  work,  Mrs.  Bracegirdle  cried  out 
with  defiant  affectation  and  a  dramatic  drawl,  •  Not  one  single  sheet  of 
paper,  I  dare  to  swear.' 

“The  silly  duchess  who  raised  a  monument  in  the  Abbey  to  her 
brilliant  but  artificial  friend,  is  said  to  have  had  a  wax  image  of  him 
made  to  place  on  her  toilette-table.  ‘To  this  she  would  talk  as  to  the 
living  Mr.  Congreve,  with  all  the  freedom  of  the  most  polite  and 
unreserved  conversation.’ " 

.  Not  far  from  here  stands  the  oflSce  of  the  Illustrated  London 
.  Xews,  the  career  of  whoso  founder  is  one  more  illustration  of 
'  what  hearty  English  “pluck”  can  do  to  raise  a  good  name  in 
!  the  fforld. 

I  “The  lUuttrated  London  Netct.  whose  office  is  near  Somerset  House, 
was  started  in  1842  by  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  originally  a  bumble 


newsvendor  at  Northampton,  an  industrious  man,  who  would 
run  five  miles  with  a  newspaper  to  oblige  an  old  customer.  In  the 
first  year  be  sold  a  million  copies;  in  the  second,  two;  and  in  1848, 
three  millions.  Dr.  Mackay,  the  song-writer,  wiote  leaders;  Mark 
Lemon  aided  him;  Mr.  Peter  Cunningbaai  collected  his  column  of 
weekly  chat;  Thomas  Miller,  the  basket-maker  poet,  was  also  on  his 
stair.  Mr.  Ingram  obtained  a  seat  in  Parluiment,  and  was  eventually 
drowned  in  Lake  Michigan,  the  steamer  in  which  he  sailed  being  run 
down  by  another  vessel  with  which  It  bad  come  into  collision." 

Tho  chapter  on  Somerset  House  bring.s  back  to  mind  the 
bygone  days  of  tho  haughty  Protector  Somerset,  brother  of 
Queen  Jane  Seymour,  and  owner  of  mere  than  two  hundred 
manors,  who  boasted  that  his  own  friends  and  retainers  made 
up  an  army  of  10,000  men.  Ho  built  old  Somerset  House  at 
an  enormous  expense,  and  then  in  after  years  came  sod-eyed 
Charles  I.  and  haughty  Henrietta,  then  profligate  Charles  II. 
and  his  neglected  queen,  Buckingham,  brazen  I,ady  Castle- 
maine,  and  gossiping  Mr.  Pepys.  Here,  too,  Cromwell  lay 
in  state.  The  now  Somerset  House  was  built  by  Sir  William 
Chambers,  who  cleared  2,000i  a  year  by  it  for  five  years,  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  half-a-million.  The  Royal  Academy  soon 
found  a  homo  in  Somerset  House,  and  wo  are  told  all  about 
Sir  Benjamin  West,  Angelica  Kauifmann,  and  Biaggio 
Rebecca  in  Mr.  Thornbury's  pleasant,  chatty  style.  Of  Fuseli, 
Haydon,  quoted  by  our  author,  gives  a  painfully-graphic 
account : — 

“Elsewhere  the  impetuous  Haydon  sketches  him  vigorously.  Fuseli 
was  about  five  feet  five  inches  high,  had  a  compact  little  form,  stood 
firmly  at  his  easel,  painted  with  his  left  hand,  never  held  his  palette 
upon  his  thumb,  but  kept  it  upon  bis  stone  slab,  and  being  very 
near-sighted  and  too  vain  to  wear  glasses,  used  to  dab  his  beastly  brush 
into  the  oil,  and  sweeping  round  the  palette  in  the  dark,  take  up  a 
great  lump  of  white,  red,  or  blue,  and  plaster  it  over  a  shoulder  or  a 
face;  then  prying  close  in,  he  would  turn  round  and  say,  ‘By  Qode! 
dat's  a  tine  purple  1  it's  very  like  Correggio,  by  Oode!'  and  then  all  of 
a  sudden  burst  out  with  a  quotation  from  Homer,  Tasso,  Dante,  Ovid, 
Virgil,  or  the  Niebelongea,  and  say,  ‘Paint  dat!'  ‘I  found  him.'  says 
Haydon,  ‘a  most  grotesque  mixture  of  literature,  art,  scepticism, 
indelicacy,  profanity,  and  kindness.  He  put  me  in  mind  of  Archimago 
in  Spenser.' "  j 

At  21,  Cecil-street,  lived  Edmund  Kean,  poor  and  unknown 
till  he  blazed  into  fame  as  Shylock  at  Drury  Lane.  “A 
few  days  after,  his  sordid  mantelpiece”  (why  “  sordid,”  Mr. 
Thorn  bury,  we  should  like  to  know  ?)  “  was  strewn  with  bank¬ 
notes,  and  his  son  Charles  was  seen  sitting  on  the  floor  playing 
with  a  heap  of  guineas.  This  great  actor  brought  the  theatre 
in  sixty-eight  nights  of  1811  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
pounds.” 

Of  the  Adelphi,  Mr.  Thombury  has  much  to  tell.  We  have 
only  space  for  a  scrap  of  his  carefully-culled  information ;  — 

“Of  all  London  Cagliostros,  perhaps  the  most  impudent  was 
Dr.  Qraham,  a  Scotchman,  whose  brother  married  Catharine  Macaulay, 
t  e  author  of  a  forgotten  Hietory  of  England,  much  vaunted  by  Horace 
Walpole.  In  or  about  17SU,  this  plausible  cheat  opened  what  be  called 
a  ‘Temple  of  Health'  in  a  central  bouse  in  the  Adelphi. terrace.  His 
rooms  were  stuffed  with  glass  globes,  marble  statues,  medico-electric 
apparatus,  ^urea  of  dragons,  stained  glass,  and  other  theatrical 
properties.  ’The  air  was  drugged  with  incense  and  strains  of  music. 
The  priestess  of  this  cheat's  temple  was  said  to  be  no  less  a  person 
than  the  infamous  Emma  Lyons,  afterwards  Lady  Hamilton,  the  fatal 
Cleopatra  of  Lord  Nelson.  She  bad  been  first  a  housemaid  and 
afterwards  a  painter's  model.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  she  was  vulgar 
and  abandoned.  The  house  was  hung  with  crutches,  ear-trumpets, 
and  other  trophies.  For  one  night  in  the  celestial  bed,  that  secured  a 
beautiful  progeny,  this  impostor  obtained  lIH)/.;  for  a  supply  of  his 
elixir  of  life,  1,000/.  in  advance,  and  for  his  earth-baths  a  guinea  each. 
Yet  this  arrant  knave  and  hypocrite  was  patronised  by  half  the  English 
nobility. 

“Arcbenholz,  a  German  traveller,  writing  about  1784,  describes 
Dr.  Graham  and  his  60,000/.  celestial  bed.  He  dilates  on  the  vari¬ 
coloured  transparent  glasses  and  the  rich  vases  of  peifume  that  filled 
the  impudent  quack's  temple,  the  half-guinea  treatises  on  health,  the 
moonshine  admitted  into  the  rooms,  and  the  divine  balm  at  a  guinea  a 
bottle. 

"  A  magneto-electric  bed.  to  be  slept  in  for  the  small  sum  of  50/. 
a  night,  was  on  the  second  floor,  on  the  right  band  of  the  orchestra, 
and  near  the  hermitage.  Electricity  and  perfumes  were  laid  on 
in  glass  tubes  from  adjoining  reservoirs.  The  beds  (there  were  two  or 
three  at  least)  rested  on  six  massy  transparent  columns.  The  per¬ 
fumed  curtains  were  of  purple  and  celestial  blue,  like  those  of 
tne  Grand  Turk.  The  Scotch  cheat  was  lilaspbenious  enough  to  call 
this  chamber  his  •  Holy  of  Holies.’  His  chief  customers  were  captains 
of  privateers,  nabobs,  spendthrifts,  and  old  noblemen.  The  farce 
concluded  in  March,  1784.  when  the  temple  of  the  double-faced  Janus 
shut  for  ever,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  immense  electrical 
machine,  the  self-playing  organ,  and  the  celestial  bed  were  sold  in 
open  daylight  by  a  ruthless  auciioneer.” 

And  now  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Haunted  iMndon  with 
a  hearty  commendation  of  its  author's  conscientious  industry 
in  adding  one  more  to  tho  list  of  those  books  on  the  same 
subject  of  which  none  of  us,  who  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson 
that  by  seeing  London  we  can  see  as  much  of  life  as  the 
world  can  show,  can  ever  well  get  tired. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

rr'HE  change  in  the  shape  of  honnots  which  we  have 
already  hinted  at  sever.U  times  has  now  really  taken 
place.  The  “Empire”  bonnets  are  beginning  to  bo  seen,  not 
only  in  milliners’  shop-windows,  but  upon  the  heads  of  all 
those  ladies  who  lay  any  claim  to  being  considered  fashion¬ 
able.  Let  us  quickly  add,  however,  that  the  pretty  fanchon 
bonnets  are  not  by  any  means  abandoned.  Many  ladies 
prefer  them,  and  will  continue  to  wear  them  through  the 
summer.  None  but  those  who  take  the  lead  in  fashion  wear 
exclusively  the  Empire  bonnets.  These  have  been  a  good 
deal  moditied  in  shape  from  what  they  wore  when  they  first 
appearccjl.  Then  no  one  would  so  much  as  look  at  them,  so 
they  were  obliged  to  take  more  graceful  proportions.  The 
bonnet  as  it  is  at  present  is  very  small  in  front,  but  it  has  a 
crown.  The  curtain  is  a  straight,  narrow  band  of  straw  if  the 
bonnet  is  a  straw  one,  or  of  ribbon  or  pleated  tulle  if  it  is  of 
some  light  material.  These  bonnets  are  certainly  more  suitable 
than  the  fanchon-shaped  ones  for  wearing  with  the  Grecian 
style  of  coiffure,  which  is  now  so  much  the  fashion.  What 
seems  strange  about  them  to  our  unaccustomed  eyes  is,  that 
they  leave  the  neck  quite  bare  behind;  there  are  no  long 
hanging  strings  of  velvet  or  ribbon,  no  falls  of  lace,  no 
trailing  sprigs  of  foliage — nothing  but  the  very  narrow, 
straight  border  which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  curtain.  To 
remedy  in  some  degree  this  oareness  of  appearance,  the  small 
round  voilettos  which  were  laid  so  close  to  the  face  are  now 
replaced  by  large  square  tulle  veils  simply  hemmed  round, 
which  are  thrown  over  the  bonnet  and  come  down  nearly  to 
the  waist.  These  are  not  always  white,  but  sometimes  of  the 
colour  of  the  bonnet,  but  they  are  far  more  becoming  when 
white. 

We  will  describe  a  few  of  the  new  Empire  bonnets.  They 
ar&  generally  speaking,  sparely  trimmed. 

One  is  of  fine  rice-straw,  with  a  tiny  garland  of  clematis 
round  the  crown,  and  a  small  sprig  of  the  same  in  front. 
White  strings  and  a  white  tulle  v^ 

Another  is  of  fancy  white  straw,  tiimmed  with  a  garland 
of  ivy,  in  which  are  mixed  a  few  tiny  scarlet  blossoms. 

Many  straw  bonnets  are  thus  trimmed  with  a  garland  of 
flowers,  or  sometimes  there  is  merely  a  bunch  of  them  on  one 
side  at  the  back,  and  another  at  the  top  in  front 

Another  style  of  Empire  bonnet  has  only  the  front  part 
and  the  narrow,  straight  curtain  in  straw  or  crinoline;  the 
crown  is  of  white  or  black  tulle,  the  trimming  is  put  on  in 
the  same  way  as  in  the  others.  Sometimes  there  is  a  net¬ 
work  or  other  open  pattern  formed  by  narrow  strips  of  straw 
or  crinoliue  over  the  tulle  crown. 

Bonnets  of  tulle  or  crape,  composed  entirely  of  long 
bouillons,  are  made  of  the  same  shape.  We  have  noticed  a 
pretty  pink  crape  bonnet  arranged  in  this  way,  with  a  pink 
tulle  veil  over  it,  and  the  same  looks  well  in  mauve  or  maize 
•  colour,  but  blue  and  green  are  rather  trying  to  the  face. 
Coloured  ribbons,  with  straw  edgings  and  straw  ornaments  of 
all  sorts,  are  much  the  fashion  for  trimming  bonnets,  {tnd 
have  almost  superseded  the  steel  and  gilt  ornaments,  which 
were  never  much  indulged  in  by  ladies  of  good  taste,  but 
which  still  seemed  to  invade  every  department  of  the  female 
toilet  Steel  is,  however,  still  much  worn  upon  dresses, 
jackets,  and  paletots. 

Nets  are  going  out  of  fashion  with  the  fanchon-shaped 
bonnets,  which  rendered  them  indispensable.  They  are  now 
replaced  by  the  bandelettes,  or  strips  of  velvet,  ribbon,  or  gold 
or  silver  tissue,  which  are  used  to  fasten  the  hair.  The 
prettiest  style  of  coiffure  for  the  daytime  just  now  is  a 
chignon  formed  of  several  thick  plaits,  looped  up  as  high  as 
possible,  and  a  coronet  in  front,  composed  of  two  plaits,  which 
come  either  between  two  rows  of  frizzed  curls,  or  over  waved 
bandeaux  brushed  rather  low  on  the  forehead.  This  coiffure 
may,  of  course  be  simplified,  and  the  waved  bandeaux  bo 
merely  bru«hed  over  the  cars  and  fastened  to  the  chignon  at 
the  b^k.  If  the  ends  of  the  bandeaux  are  long  and  thick 
enough,  they  may  be  formed  into  a  long  curl  on  each  side, 
drooping  down  in  the  neck.  For  the  evening  it  is  a  very 
pretty  style  to  twist  strings  of  pearl  round  the  plaits  of  hair. 
One  rose  or  other  rather  large  flower  is  placed  at  the  back. 

Evening  dresses  are  at  present  very  much  in  the  Pompa¬ 
dour  style.  They  are  composed  of  several  very  light  skirts, 
put  on  one  over  the  other.  At  a  late  ball,  given  on  the 


occasion  of  a  wedding  in  high  life,  we  noticed  the  following 
toilettes :  — 

The  bridesmaids  were  attired  in  white  and  bine  gauze. 
The  first  skirt  was  of  white  gauze,  covered  with  bouillons ; 
the  second,  nearly  as  long  and  cut  out  round  the  bottom  in 
deep  scallops,  was  blue ;  it  was  a  great  deal  shorter  in  front 
than  at  the  back,  following  the  train  shape  of  the  under-skirt, 
and  was  caught  up  at  the  sides  with  very  largo  bows  of  blue 
ribbon.  The  plain  low  body,  with  short  sleeves,  w.as  of  blue 
gauze,  lined  with  silk  of  the  same  colour.  Over  all  this  was 
placed  a  sort  of  tunic  of  white  guipure  lace.  It  consisted  of  a 
high  bodice,  a  little  open  in  front  at  the  throat,  and  of  a  short 
sk-.rt,  rounded  at  the  back  and  open  in  front.  A  bunch  of 
blush  roses  was  placed  in  front  as  a  fastening  to  the  bodice, 
and  small  ones  looped  up  the  epaulettes  composed  of  a  fall  of 
lace.  The  coiffure  was  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  ornamented 
with  strings  of  pearls  and  a  few  blush  roses. 

A  young  married  lady  wore  an  under-skirt  of  pink  gauze 
over  pink  glac^  silk,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a  white 
lace  flounce  nineteen  inches  deep,  put  on  nearly  plain.  The 
top  of  this  flounce  was  scalloped  out,  the  points  of  the 
scallops  downwards,  and  trimmed  with  pink  ribbon,  covered 
with  white  lace  insertion.  The  low  body  was  trimmed  in 
front  with  strips  of  white  lace  insertion,  placed  as  brande- 
bonrys  and  getting  gradually  shorter  at  the  waist.  The 
flounce  on  the  skirt  was  finished  on  each  side  with  ribbon, 
the  front  being  left  plain  and  trimmed  with  strips  of  insertion 
the  same  as  the  body,  getting  gradually  larger  again  to  the 
bottom.  A  coat  of  white  lace,  with  a  low  bodice  and  short 
sleeves,  completed  this  elegant  dress.  The  coiffure,  bouquet, 
and  fastenings  on  the  epaulettes  were  formed  of  sprigs  of 
white  and  pink  azaleas,  with  delicate  tinted  foliage. 

.V  young  lady  wore  a  dress  of  white  -gauze  over  white  silk. 
The  white  gauze  was  embroidered  all  round  above  the  hem 
and  up  each  scam  with  a  garland  worked  in  raised  satin 
stitch  with  white  silk.  The  body  was  low,  square  at  the  top, 
and  trimmed  with  the  same  style  of  embroidery,  finished  off 
with  lace.  She  wore  over  it  a  Spanish  corselet  waistband  of 
pink  silk,  edged  with  pinked-out  ruches,  with  two  long  lapels 
at  the  back,  trimmed  round  with  the  same.  A  pink  coral 
necklace,  earrings  and  bracelets,  and  strings  of  pink  coral 
beads  in  the  hair,  wore  the  only  ornaments  worn  with  this  dress. 

A  married  lady  wore  an  emerald-green  moire  antique 
dress,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  large  oval  medallions 
of  black  lace  placed  at  equal  distances.  Over  these,  and 
joining  them  all  together,  were  double  loops  of  rich  green 
gimp  cord,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  medallion  the  cord 
foimed  a  twisted  knot,  finished  off  by  two  elegant  silk  tassels. 
The  body  was  low,  with  short  sleeves,  and  a  coat  of  hlack  lace 
was  worn  over  it.  Emerald  jewels  were  worn  on  the  neck 
and  arms,  and  in  the  hair. 

The  small  fans  of  sandal  and  other  wood  are  quite  the 
fashion  this  summer.  They  are  ornamented  with  pretty 
paintings  in  water-colours.  The  “swallow”  is  not  now  so 
exclusively  represented  on  them ;  a  dog's  head  or  one  of  the 
favourite  racehorses  are  frequent  subjects.  A  bunch  of 
flowers  is  also  chosen  very  often.  AVo  have  seen  violets 
which  were  exquisitely  painted,  also  very  pretty  field-flowers ; 
poppies  and  wheatears  look  especially  well  on  the  wood. 

Gloves  reach  up  as  high,  comparatively,  on  the  arm  as  the 
fashionable  boots  on  the  leg.  They  have  four,  five,  or  six 
buttons.  When  not  matched  to  the  dress,  buff  or  duck's-feet 
colour  are  always  the  favourite  shades.  As  for  boots,  they 
are  of  kid  and  also  of  a  buff  or  Russia-leather  colour,  unless 
of  a  tint  to  correspond  with  the  rest  of  the  toilet  They  are 
laced  in  front  l<tce  terminating  by  tiny  silk  tassels  at 
the  top,  and  always  have  very  high  heels. 

Many  questions  have  been  asked  us  on  the  subject  of  the 
pocket-handkercL.efs  we  spoke  of  last  month.  We  men¬ 
tioned  them  as  a  novelty  which  struck  us  as  pretty  and  1 
fanciful.  Our  readers  will  now  bo  able  to  see  Bi)ecimens  of  | 
those  which  our  Paris  correspondent  has  sent  us,  and  we  ! 
shall  be  happy  to  procure  some  for  those  of  our  readers  who  j 
wish  to  make  the  purchase,  or  they  can  themselves  order 
them  directly  from  the  special  warehouse,  “Compagnie 
Irlandaise,”  97,  Boulevard  de  Sebast-’pol,  Paris.  The 
coloured  vignettes  on  these  handkerchiefs  are  most  varied, 
and  calculated  to  suit  the  tastes  of  all.  Some  will  like  to  see 
the  racehorses  of  this  year,  with  their  jockeys,  coursing 
round  above  the  delicately-worked  open  hem ;  some  will 
prefer  the  pretty  miniature  dogs’  heads,  or  swallows,  butter- 
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flies,  bees,  and  other  birds  and  insects,  ail  much  in  favour 
this  year.  Or,  again,  the  shadows — ombres  Ckinoises—all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes  chasing  each  other  upon  the  clear  cambric. 
The  variety  is  endless,  and  would  overpass  the  limits  of  this 
article  were  we  to  describe  them  all.  But  the  latest  in¬ 
vention  in  the  way  of  pocket-handkerchiefs  is  having  photo¬ 
graphs  reproduced  upon  them.  Portraits  are  placed  in  oval 
medallions  on  the  comers,  and  really  come  out  very  well. 
Any  portrait  may  be  had  in  this  way,  but  of  course  those 
seen  in  shop-windows  at  present  are  the  likenesses  of  reigning 
sovereigns  or  celebrated  persons. 

It  appears  that  canes — that  is,  in  plain  English,  walking- 
sticks— are  sported  more  than  ever  in  the  country  aud  at  the 
seaside.  They  are  made  with  thick  gilt  knobs,  flat  at  the 
tup,  and  ornamented  with  a  gimp  cord  and  tassels. 

A  great  deal  of  extravagance  is,  as  usual,  displayed  in  the 
style  of  dressing  at  fashionable  watering-places,  which  are 
now  beginning  to  be  crowded.  The  following  dresses  are 
about  to  be  sent  to  some  €U(jante  at  Baden-Baden  : — 

A  silk  dross  of  the  colour  now  called  cerise  ahjre,  a  sort 
of  dark  pink,  or  light  red — the  colour,  in  fact,  of  an  unripe 
cherry.  This,  which  is  but  the  slip  worn  under  the  real 
dress,  has  a  plain  skirt,  very  ample,  and  forming  a  train 
behind,  and  a  plain  low  body,  with  short  sleeves.  Over  this 
comes  a  dress  of  white  gaze  de  Chamb^ry,  with  a  high  plain 
body,  long  sleeves,  and  round  waist.  The  skirt  of  this  white 
dress  is  looped  up  in  four  different  places  with  handsome  gimp 
cord,  and  tassels  of  the  same  colour  as  the  under-petti¬ 
coat.  A  wide  band,  also  of  the  same  tint,  is  worn  round  the 
waist,  and  fastened  in  front  with  a  pearl  buckle.  The  top  of 
the  body,  round  the  neck,  the  epaulettes  and  cuffs  are  trimmed 
with  white  gimp,  studded  with  beads.  Instead  of  collar  and 
cuffs,  ruches  of  white  tulle,  through  which  is  passed  a  piece 
of  red  gimp  cord,  finished  off  by  tiny  silk  tassels,  are  worn 
round  the  neck  and  wrists. 

A  dross  of  white  linos,  with  fine  mauve  satin  stripes,  a 
very  shining  sort  of  material.  The  body  is  high  and  plain ; 
it  is  trimmed  in  front  with  strips  of  mauve  ribbon,  covered 
with  white  lace  insertion ;  the  same  trimming  is  continued 
down  the  front  of  the  skirt  in  the  shape  of  an  apron,  and  two 
straight  rows  are  continued  round  the  bottom.  The  dress  is 
fastened  from  top  to  bottom  by  mauve  buttons,  covered  with 
open  crochet-work  in  white  silk.  The  sleeves  correspond. 

A  dress  of  pea-green  mohair.  The  skirt  is  trimmed  round 
the  bottom  with  graduated  strips  of  straw  passementerie 
about  one  inch  wide.  Each  strip  is  finished  off  at  the  top 
with  a  large  steel  button,  with  a  rim  of  tortoiseshell.  This 
dress  was  worn  with  a  veston  of  the  same  material,  trimmed 
to  match. 

For  a  simpler  style  of  toilet,  we  recommend  the  unbleached 
linen  dresses  and  paletots,  trimmed  with  broad  black  worsted 
braid  and  large  round  pearl  buttons.  The  same  trimming 
also  looks  well  on  white  and  black  striped  mohair  and  other 
fancy  woollen  materials.  The  buttons  are  placed  over  the 
wide  black  braid. 

A  great  many  short  loose  jackets,  with  a  hood,  are  being 
made  of  ribbed  velours-de-laine  in  white  and  bright  scarlet 
or  blue  stripes  for  the  seaside.  The  hood  is  round,  and 
gathered  up  with  a  coloured  gimp  cord  and  tassel. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

Pic-Nic  Toilet. — Bonnet  of  tulle  in  the  Marie  Stuart  style, 
ornamented  with  a  row  of  blue  roses  placed  in  the  cap;  a 
sort  of  embroidered  veil  falling  behind  substitutes  the  curtain ; 
white  strings.  Under-dress  of  blue  silk,  with  a  low  bodice 
and  short  sleeves,  and  edged  at  the  bottom  with  a  pleated 
flounce ;  small  casaque  of  white  embroidered  muslin,  trimmed 
down  and  edged  with  a  blue  ruche;  it  is  fastened  with  a  silk 
waistband  and  a  steel  buckle ;  skirt  of  embroidered  muslin 
like  the  casaque,  looped  up  with  two  large  bows  of  white  silk, 
with  blue  flowers. 

Traveluso  Toilet.— *Straw  hat,  trimmed  with  a  corise 
ribbon  and  two  ends ;  an  aigrette  of  black  feathers  is  placed 
in  front ;  veil  of  fine  lace.  Dress  of  buff  alpaca.  The  skirt 
is  very  full  .and  quite  plain ;  the  casaque  is  loose,  and  has  a 
capuohon ;  it  is  trimmed  down  tho  front  aud  round  the  bottom 
with  small  strips  and  balls  of  black  gimp. 

Costume  foe  a  Little  Girl. — Cap  in  rice-straw,  with  a 
solferino  ribbon,  fastened  behind  by  a  bow  with  two  ends ; 
bodice  of  white  muslin ;  wide  scarf  of  solferino  silk ;  skirt  of 
solferino  and  white  striped  silk. 


Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
supplies  paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
various  articles  of  dress  included  in  this  plate,  at  the  follow¬ 
ing  prices : — Pic-nic  toilet  complete,  Ts.  (!d. ;  dress  without 
the  casaque,  5s.  Cd. ;  low  bodice  and  sleeve,  2a.  fid. ;  travelling 
toilet  complete,  os.  Gd. ;  casatjue,  3s. ;  little  girl’s  costume 
complete,  3s,  fid. 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

DESCRIPTIO.V  OF  THE  M1RE1.LA  WATCH-POCKET. 

Materials :  Canvas  of  a  medium  size ;  2  rows  of  pearl  beads ; 

^  bunch  of  No.  11  gold  beads;  1  skein  each  of  scarlet  and 
green  single  wool;  1^  skeins  of  blue  filoselle  for  grounding, 
or  8  skeins  of  wool.  Our  coloured  engraving  represents  this 
elegant  watch-pocket  in  full  size.  The  pattern  is  composed 
of  cars  of  Indian  com ;  the  ears  are  worked  in  largo  pearl 
beads,  with  the  stems  and  rays  in  gold  beads.  Tho  loaves 
are  embroidered  in  common  cross-stitch  in  two  shades  of  red 
and  green  wool.  The  grounding  is  worked  with  bright  blue  I 
filoselle  or  wool,  and  the  outline  is  formed  of  gold  beads. 
The  watch-pocket  is  composed  of  two  separate  parts,  the 
back  and  front.  Both  parts  must  bo  cut  out  in  cardboard — 
the  first  of  the  size  of  the  entire  pattern,  the  second  about 
one  inch  wider  than  the  pocket,  or  lower  part  only,  aud  of  the 
same  shape.  Tho  first  or  largest  piece  is  covered  at  tho  back 
with  glazed  calico;  in  front,  first  with  a  piece  of  blue  silk  or 
woollen  rep,  which  need  not  reach  to  the  top,  and  then  with 
tho  Berlin  work  tho  upper  part  of  the  pattern.  Tho  second, 
or  smaller  piece,  is  covered  inside  with  the  blue  silk  or  rep, 
outside  with  the  lower  part  of  the  pattern ;  it  is  also  well  to 
put  in  a  loaf  of  cotton  wool  between  the  cardboard  and  inner 
lining  of  tho  pocket.  Both  tho  pieces  of  cardboard  thus  pre¬ 
pared  are  now  strongly  stitched  together,  and  tho  edges  are 
finished  off  either  with  a  row  of  gilt  beads  or  of  gold  gimp 
cord.  JIrs.  Wilcockson,  4fi,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court- 
road,  London,  W.,  supplies  tho  materials,  with  canvas  traced, 
for  2s.  4d. ;  if  grounded  with  filoselle,  3s. ;  postage,  fid. ;  com¬ 
menced,  Gd.  extra ;  making  up,  including  bead  fringe,  48. 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Englishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  dilficnlties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Goubaud  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gouhand  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  'I'he  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  bo  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  he  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Goubaud  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  August  Number  of  the  ^^Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine"  will  be  included —  > 

T hirtu-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  (large  octavo'). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

The  Full-sized  Pattern  for  Cutting  Out  the  Zuleima. Jacket,  ^c. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to 
thirty-two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated 
with  New  and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework 
of  every  description ;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales, 
Essays,  Eeviews,  New  Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

AColoured  Pattern  for  a  Sofa  Cushion  in  Berlin  Wool-work. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Watch-pocket  in  Velvet  and  Beads, 

^■c.,  ^.,  ire.,  ire. 
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The  Erigluhtooman's  Conversazione.  \ 
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^nglul^tooitum’s  ^0nbersa}tone. 


Little  NELL  may  very  well  diapense  with  Jewelleiy  if  ihe  is  half 
to  pleasinc  in  appearanoe  as  we  take  her  to  be.  We  believe 
there  is  a  rule  in  the  Court  of  Etiquette  that  no  young  unmarried  lady 
should  wear  diamonds.  There  is  a  very  general  feeling  in  a  soperior 
court,  namely,  the  Court  of  Common  Sense,  that  many  ladies,  not 
always  “beauties,”  but  always  beautiful  in  expression,  may  safely  raly 
on  their  own  charms  for  winning  attention ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been 
ruled  by  high  authority  that  “beauty  when  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most.”  • 

B.  C.  B. _ Flowers  speak  the  language  that  was  not  confounded  at 

BabeL  With  mutual  sympathy,  the  fragrant  eloquence  of  flowers  is 
not  only  intelligible  but  sublime.  Flowers 

“Are  themselves 
But  bright  thoughts  syllabled  to  shape  and  hue. 

The  tongue  that  erst  was  spoken  by  the  elves. 

When  tenderness  as  yet  within  the  world  was  new.* 

The  flower  yon  name,  sent  by  a  lady  to  a  gentleman,  plainly  declares 
the  lady's  love.  The  rose  thornless  means,  “  I  live  for  tbee the  white 
rosebud  declares  “  My  virgin  heart  is  worthy  of  you the  yellow  rose, 
“Thou  art  all  that  is  lovely.”  The  rose  is  consecrated  to  love  and 
beauty.  Thus,  while  a  roM  mundi  is  “uncertain,”  the  musk  Chester 
rose  la  not  only  charming  but  meant  it ;  the  red  rosebud  declares  the 
object  to  whom  it  is  sent  both  young  and  beautiful ;  the  full  red  rose 
signiBes  beauty;  the  full-blown  rose  placed  over  two  buds,  “Faithful 
to  a  secret  intrusted.”  “Happy  love,”  sings  the  bridal  rose ;  “  Cncon- 
scious  beauty,"  breathes  the  modest  rose  of  Burgundy;  “Ambassador 
of  Love”  is  the  proud  assumption  of  the  cabbage  rose — Grand  Pan- 
gondrum  in  the  Conrt  of  King  Cupid;  “Only  deserve  my  love,"  softly 
whispers  the  camtdon  roee ;  “  Tranquillise  my  anxiety,”  Implores  the 
rose  of  Christmas;  “Modesty"  is  writ  on  the  blushing  petals  of  the 
deep  red  rose,  and  “Freshness*  on  the  damask;  the  maiden  blush 
rose  is  tantalising*— “  If  you  love  me  yon  will  And  it  out  I”  the  moss 
rosebud — tenderly,  gently,  sweetly,  in  silence— tells  the  glad  news, 
“I  love  you." 

.4x0  now,  dear  Zixgba,  let  ns  address  our  remarks  to  yon.  You 
are  tall,  you  are  “ntoe-looklng,"  you  are  “well  known  in  the  parisK" 
Well,  let  ns  hope  known  for  your  good  deeds  and  kindly  sympathies; 
looking  after  the  poor  children  on  Sundays;  going  about,  not  as  a  Lady 
Bountiful,  or  self-constituted  spiritual  authority,  but  as  a  true  friend  to 
the  sick,  the  suffering,  the  sorrowful — no  thought  of  self,  no  surmise 
as  to  what  “the  parish”  may  say,  but  content  to  do  humble  service  in 
a  very  inconspicuous  way.  And  so  you  want  to  boy  the  curate's 
carte  de  riiitet  Why  not?  A  curate  is  a  public  man.  Ton  say  he  is 
an  acquaintance  of  yours.  Good — though  no  Quakeress,  I  dearly  love 
the  society  of  frienda  Buy  the  carte.  It  would  be  rude  to  ask  him  for 
it:  besides,  perhaps,  poor  fellow,  he  could  not  afford  it.  And  then, 
again,  he  is  handsome.  How  few  handsome  people  are  photographed ! 
Is  it  that  the  truly  beautiful  shrink  from  the  sun':* — that  Narcissus 
shrinks  from  his  shadow?  Is  it  that  plain  people  only  relish  their  own 
reflections? — that  the  Gorgon  is  struck  by  her  own  face  ?  Or  is  it  that 
Diogenes,  with  an  eye  for  heauty,  would  need  more  than  one  lantern 
to  And  an  Adonis  at  noonday?  ITimporle,  my  dear,  I  look  at  the  world 
through  spectacles.  JUvenont  a  not  moutont — ^let  us  return  to  our 
curates.  He,  the  curate,  is  young  and  unmarried.  Well  both  are 
remedies  for  both;  time  will  mend  the  one  and  matrimony  the  other. 
Buy  his  portrait,  buy  it  by  all  means.  Harm  ?  Harm,  indeed !  What 
harm  can  there  be?  What  can  Ziicgba  be  thinking  about? 

M.tttEiAGF.  law,  dear  Asgeuca  Dobetox,  is  full  of  perplexity.  The 
Hymeneal  knot  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Gordian,  A  man 
may  escape  without  cutting  ik  You  should  be  married  according  to 
the  rites  of  both  Churches  and  both  countries ;  but  the  safest  plan  is  to 
take  the  opinion  of  an  English  lawyer.  In  being  thus  cautious  you 
show  no  disrespect  or  want  of  faith ;  it  is  a  common  matter  of  prudence. 
As  to  a  good  recipe  for  clearing  and  beautifying  the  face,  there  is 
nothing  so  valuable  as  good  temper. 

There  is  a  song,  by  Charles  Uackay,  called  “0  ye  Tears,”  but  it 
says  nothing  about  how  to  subdue  the  swelling  and  inflammation  of 
the  eyes ;  if  it  did,  we  should  advise  Hat,  who  apparently  spends  her 
evenings  in  crying,  to  buy  it;  as  it  does  not,  she  can  do  as  she  likes 
What  is  M.tT’s  sorrow  ? 

"  Her  tears  fell  with  the  dews  at  even ; 

Her  tears  fell  ere  the  dews  were  dried: 

She  could  not  look  on  the  sweet  heaven 
Either  at  mom  or  eventide. 

After  the  flitting  of  the  bats. 

When  thickest  dark  did  trance  the  sky, 

She  drew  her  casement  curtain  by 
And  glanced  athwart  the  gloomy  flats.” 

This  was  Maritana  in  the  Moated  Grange.  Do  you  wonder  what  she 


would  have  done  to  obliterate  the  sign  of  tears,  supposing  Ha  bad 
come? 

Botbxb  her  tears !  is,  dear  Ldct,  scarcely  a  ladylike  remark.  If 
you  are  afflicted  with  chapped  bands,  it  is  not  courteous  to  ignore  the 
claims  of  others  while  yon  press  your  own.  Suppose  now,  instead  of 
washing  your  hands  frequently  with  soap,  you  try  a  little  oatmeal, 
and,  after  each  washing,  mb  a  little  dry  oatmeal  over  the  bands?  It 
may  do  good,  it  cannot  do  harm. — F.  M.  B.  would  find  a  cheque-book 
a  very  acceptable  present  to  “a  young  man  about  to  be  married,” 
supposing  the  interesting  volume  were  capable  of  representing  a  couple 
of  thousand  or  more  at  the  banker's — JiasT  has  done  wrong  in 
refusing  to  make  it  up  with  the  young  gentleman,  who  has  evidently 
unintentionally  given  her  offence.  As  to  Jbhky's  handwriting,  it  is 
very  bad,  but  in  this  respect  is  rivalled  by  her  spelliug. 

Akd  here  our  glanoe  is  directed  to  a  pretty  little  poem  sent  to  ns  by 
an  amateur  author,  not  nnskilied  in  the  use  of  Apollo's  lyrs 
“  Years  ago,  my  child,  my  flnt-bom. 

Years  ago,  one  summer's  night. 

Like  a  bright  and  predous  promise. 

Thou  wert  sent  in  love  and  light 
All  a  mother's  love  was  given. 

Treasured,  cherished  in  my  heart — 

Not  one  single  link  is  riven. 

Dear  as  ever  still  thou  art. 

Dear  as  ever,  though  long  parted. 

Dear  through  every  tide  of  scene. 

Some  may  change  and  prove  false-hearted. 

So  thy  mother  ne'er  bath  been. 

Praying  for  thy  best  endeavour. 

Blessing  thee  in  weal  and  woe. 

True  in  heart;  and  loving  ever. 

As  on  thy  birthnight  years  ago." — M  F.  H. 

And  now  Constant  Bradbb  must  know  that  for  an  ordinary 
marriage  licence  application  must  be  made  at  Doctors'  Commons  t 
Bennet's-hUl,  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  London,  or  at  the  Faculty  Registry, 
or  at  the  Diocesan  Registry  Office  of  the  Archbishop  or  Bishop,  through 
application  to  a  proctor.  Before  applying  for  a  licence,  the  lady  or 
gentleman  must  have  resided  flfteen  days  in  the  parish  or  district  of 
the  church  at  which  the  marriage  is  to  be  celebrated.  An  ordinary 

licence  costa  about  two  guineas  and  a-balf _ ErriB  must  excuse  our 

giving  no  opinion  on  the  subject  A  good  wife  is  content  to  follow  her 
husband's  wishes — ARegclab  Sl'bscribeb  is  informed  that  every  par¬ 
ticular  she  requires  is  to  be  found  in  the  Dooi  of  Houtehold  iianagemad. _ 

Anxious  Motubb  might  spare  her  anxiety  on  herson'saccount  It  is  clear 
that  her  son  has  not  made  a  bad  selection.  He  has  followed  the  method 
of  the  Vicar  of  Waketleld,  and  chosen  his  vrife  as  she  may  choose  her 
wedding-gown,  not  for  a  flne  glossy  surface,  but  such  qualities  as  wear 
well.  She  has  no  fortune,  but  she  has  good  seuse,  thrifty  habits,  and 
is  “oertalnly  very  much  devoted  to  my  eon." — J.  F.  W.  We  are 
unable  to  furnish  yon  with  hints  on  the  etiquette  of  funerals.  As  a 
matter  of  etiquette,  of  course  yon  must  be  sorrowfuL  “  Why  don't 
you  look  sad,  yon  rascal?”  says  the  undertaker  in  tbe  play.  “  I  give 
you  I  know  not  how  much  money  for  looking  sad.  and  the  more  I  give 
you  the  gladder  yon  are  1”  It  was  indiscreet  of  the  fellow.  Don't  fall 
into  this  error — don't,  not  even  under  the  aggravation  of  a  thumping 
legacy. 

Belle  Bom. — The  coloured  pictures  published  with  the  Young 
Englishwoxan  are  Issued  quarterly — namely,  at  Easter,  Midsummer, 
Michaelmas,  and  Christmaa  Consequently  another  marvel  of  cheap 
art— a  picture  called 

“The  Writing  Lesson,” 

beautifully  printed  in  colours  by  W.  Dickes,  after  a  paiuting  by  J.  B. 
Hall^  Esq.,  in  the  possession  of  the  publisher — marvellous  alike  on 
account  of  the  nominal  price  at  which  it  is  issued  to  the  public,  and 
the  wonderful  fidelity  with  which  the  clever  artist-printer  has  repro¬ 
duced  the  original — forms  part  of  No.  27  of  the  Young  Ekglishwohan, 
published  June  26th,  and  a  portion  of  Part  VII.  of  the  magazine, 
published  July  Ist  A  supplement  of  eight  large  folio  pages,  containing 
several  pieces  of  original  and  selected  music,  is  also  comprised  in 
Na  27,  which  farther  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  a  new  novel, 
entitled 

The  MABBrNETT  Gibls, 

being  the  experiences  of  seven  sisters  in  the  matrimonial  market,  from 
which  every  young  Englishwoman  may  leam  how  to  get  married,  and 
which  will  prove,  it  is  confidently  expected,  by  far  the  best  guide  to 
matrimony  that  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  candidates  for 
tbe  holy  estate.  The  price  of  Na  27  of  the  Young  Englisbwonan, 
including  the  picture  and  Music  Supplement  is  Tteopence  to  subscribers, 
and  Fourpence  to  non-subsorlbers.  'The  Price  of  Part  VII.,  which  also 
includes  tbe  picture  and  Music  Supplement  issued  with  No.  '27,  is 
Seoenpeitct  to  subscribers,  and  Ninepenee  to  non-subscribers.  The 
three  coloured  pictures,  “  Minding  Babt,”  “  Dressing  fob  the  Pabtt,” 
and  “Tub  Writing  Lesson,”  issued  with  Noa  1,  17,  and  27,  maybe 
purchased  with  any  one  of  those  numbers  for  Fourpence. 
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CASWs  OAMBBXC  Fiti;4X<ING 

I  Requires  neitjier  hemmiri^  qr  wMppin^^ 

Hi  is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 

4  fl  A  materi^j,  perfeotiy  free  froim  eJl  dress, 

A  ftiw  ii  various  widlji^Sk  For  frfrumiftg 

iMj  fra  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 

Washing  Apparel. 

a  (te  SOLD  BY  ALL  DKAPEBS.  cqAt^Uwg  12  yards, 

and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  ft  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


CBAMEE  AND  00, 

Let  on  Hire  the  following  PIANOFORTES  for  THREE  YEARS,  after  wl4e)i,  |uid 
WITHOUT  ANT  FARTHER  PAYMENT  WRATEYERt  the  instnuhent  V^mes 
the  property  of  the  Hirer  :— 

28  GUINEA  PIANETTE,  in  Ro^ewQOd  or  \  10  Guineas 

Walnut . j  per  annura. 

40  GUINEA  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL  )  15  Guineas 

COTTAGE,  Rosewood  or  Walnut  ...  i  per  wnum. 

60  GUINEA  SEMI-OBLIQUE,  RosewoeA  or  1  30  Guineas 

Walnut . .  i  per  annum. 

Ev^  Xnstrumont  is  warranted  of  the  VERY  BEST  MANUFACTURE, 
Pianofortes  being  entirely  exclndei  from  the  stock. 


65  QUARTEBLY  payments  ARB  REQUIRED. 


PIANOFORTE  GALLERY 

(The  Largest  in  Europe), 

207  ft  209,  REGENT  STREET. 


TO  z..A.i>isia. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


1114*01^  «y4ni*SD. 

Cirentnference  tt  ate. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


fFRE  more  heauent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  previous  to  Aqcouchemfipt  Eou|il 
X  prevent  m*ny  <4  the  distretsing  rMults  to  (it«e  ooioplhin^  oi  alter  confipeinrat.  noting  pregnanaj 
the  Bnppott  deirivad  frppi  iia  nse  will  afford  tba  neatest  relief,  securing  a  noM  (|Tourahl^  Ggte ;  wHiS, 
by  its  use  after  partnri^n,  the  i^peral  aod  *<msr  wegres  tiii)  r^torfUOB  w^^s, 

a>«  eontraotieo  «a  eMegtifl  tQ  eltiiqate  raoqvary.  . 

It  is  reconamended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  egsee  of  prfilf^pM  uteri,  obeeitrf, 

and,  vheg  fitted  with  rir  pads  for  umbilicei  n&d  inguinal  barnia,  in  (Terence  to  sted  trwaM. 

ILLUSTBATEp  CAT4t,Q0U£S  (Af  I'O  ; 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  EUXl^Yi  Ql§  Oxford-streeti 


FOR  XHR 

HAtM  OF  CQLUNIOIA. 

Tba  valuable  Preperatiou  is  acknowledged  tp  be  the  HOST  BFFEOTUAL  REMEDY  for  Rosfpring  t^S  ^r« 

zx  sxREKroxxzBKira  -A.nff;p  njrQYTRZ^^pcsya, 

EsarMog  e  healthy  infiuenoe,  and  occasi^ing  au  ample  §n4  laxnieQt  growth.  , 

ZX  PRESRRVXS^,  BELA.T7XZFXSS, 

.A.ztfx>  cr.B.A.Ba'SBS  xzis  ecAzr. 

XBB  BTUBSBBV. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  disoretion,  speaialty  suits  infaney  and  ohiMhoofi. 
Price  3s.  Cd.,  fis  ,  apd  11a.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  Qenuiqe.  Sol^  wholesale  and  retaiL 

C.  miU  A-t  Oldritliffe’s  Balm,  SQ,  Wolllngton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


H.  J.  &;  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILORS  TO  THE  COURT,  AND  RIDING  HABIT  MAKERS, 

114,  116,  118,  120,  REGENT  STREET,  22,  CORNHILL,  LONDON ; 

10,  MOSLET  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  and  50,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

FOR  Xa.A.X>XE:S. 


TRAVELLING  DRESSES,  witu  WATERPROOF  SKIRTS. 
YACHTING  DITTO,  DITTO 

SEASIDE  JACKETS,  of  the  NICOLL  CHEVIOT,  21s. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers, 

164,  REGENT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET,  LONDON.  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  MESLAT. 

A.  atinpM.  uid  Oo.'.  ZAdiM*  STMaiBC-OMM,  electro-plfttod,  jCI  lla.  6d.,  £2  2s^  £8  lOt.,  £4  4a.,  and  £6  6a^  to  <18  IQa. 
V.  A.  jMmpaoB  and  Oo.’a  Zrfidiaa’  Sraaatac-Caaaa,  silver  fitted,  £&  10s.,  <10  10s.,  <11  10s.,  <12  lOs.,  <14  12a.  fid., 
<17  10s.  fid.,  to  <100. 

V.  A.  HiTapaon  and  Oo.’a  OaBtlamaa'a  SraaataC'Oaaaa,  <1,  <2  2s.,  <2  10a.,  <3  lOs.,  <6  10s.,  <7  12s.  fid.,  to  <80. 

V.  A.  Mtnpaaa  and  Oo.’a  Werls-Boxoa,  in  choice  woods,  8s.  fid.,  <1,  <1  lOs.,  <2  2s.,  <2  10a.,  <3  6a,  <4. 

«.  A.  Sinvaon  and  Oa.'a  writmc-Bealsa,  10a  fid.,  21a,  30s.,  <2  2a,  <2  10a,  <3  5a,  <4,  <6  6s.,  <8  lOs.  fid.,  to  <35. 

V,  A.  BlmpaoB  and  Oo.’a  Aadiaa’  Moreeoo  Baca,  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  Dressing,  Writing,  and  Working,  <3  IOsl 
<4  17a  fid.,  <6  6a,  <6  lOa,  <7  16a  fid.,  to  <100. 

V.  A.  StBipooB  and  oa.’a  OonUeaaan’a  JMteaalac-Baca,  <8  15a,  <5  3s.  fid.,  <6  6s.,  <7  10a,  <8  16s.,  <10,  to  <36. 

T.  A.  SIMFSOIV  &  CO., 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street;  W. ;  and  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 

Te  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

REOEIVT  STREET,  &  S,  BEAK  STREET,  W. 

V.  A.  Bimpaoa  and  Oo.'a  OUt  Onnoln  Bravslas.roosn  Olooka,  <2  2a,  <3  8s.,  <4  16s.,  <5  6s.,  <6  16a  fid.,  to  <80. 

V.  A.  SImpaon  and  Oo.’a  Uhsrary  and  Bialacroom  Olooka,  <1  Is.,  <2  2a,  <4  4a,  <6  10s.,  £8  10a,  to  <50. 

T.  A.  Impaon  and  Oo.’a  Oold  Watekes,  <4  4s.,  <6  6s.,  <6  ^  <8  Sa,  <10  10a,  to  <60. 

V.  A.  Stanpaoa  and  Oo.’a  Oold  Onasd  Okalna,  <2  10s.,  <3  10a,  <5  6s.,  to  <18. 

T.  A.  SimpeoB  and  Oo.’a  Oold  Albaat  Okalna,  <1  16s.,  <3  3a,‘.<4  4s.,  to  <18. 

V.  A.  Sbnpaon  and  Oo.'a  Wadding  Btnga  and  Koepora,  Oold,  oent,  and  Sigkot  Binga,  varying  from  14a  to  <100. 
V.  A.  omspaon  and  Oa.’a  Oald,  Oam,  and  Bnamal  Z«okata,  from  10a  fid.  to  <60. 

V.  A.  OOnpson  and  Oo.’a  Oald,  Oam,  and  Bnamal  Baaealata,  from  <3  17a  ^  to  <86. 

V,  A,  OUnpoen  and  Oo.’a  Oold,  Oom,  and  Bnamal  Baooakaa,  from  86s.  fid.  to  <80. 

V.  A.  SImpaon  and  Oo.’a  BUvaa  and  SUver-gUt  Monntad  vnlon  Smolling  BotUao,  10s.  to  <10. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  00.,  Jewellers,  Dressing  Case  M^ers,  and  Importers, 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  Zsondon;  Paris,  Rne  Meslays 

Mesi  by  dsa  Wsds,  1%  TsvMeokenes^  CavaM-gsrlso, 


LITERATURE. 

Heabts  Ebbaict. — CliBptert  V.  and  VI.  ConfETTABiKi  on  Cboqubt.  By  Captain 
The  Spabbow  in  the  Stbebti.  Mayne  Reid. 

The  Ibishhan  in  Reality  and  Rohancb.  La  Mode. 

Faxiliab  Lines. — “  Ye  Uentlemen  of  Rag-  “Fob  Valoub.”  By  Thos.  Hood.  Chaps. 

land,  who  Lire  at  Home  at  Ease."  XV.  and  XVI. 

Petbonilla’b  Feab. — Chapa.  VIU.  IX.,  Opebas  and  Musical  Entebtainments. 

and  X.  What  Flowbbs  and  Plants  Bat. 

Colonial  Sebvants.  The  Joss-House. 

Gossips  and  Gossipino.  Oub  Pabis  News>lbttbb. 

The  Fashions.  Music  oe  the  Month. 

The  Enolisbwohan’s  Convebsazione.  Answebs  to  Cobbespondents. 

Mildbed's  Weddino — Page  489  to  the  end. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Desions,  containing  infonnation  about  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 

A  Laboe  Pbettilt-coloubbd  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Full-sized  Pattbbn  for  cutting  oat  the  Znleiina  Jacket,  Ac. 

CoLocBED  Pattebns  FOB  A  SoFA  CuBKiox  IB  Berlin  Wool-worii,  and  for  a  Watch* 
pocEET  in  Velvet  and  Beada. 

A  Shall  Fashion  Plate. 

Seven  Laboe  Illustbatbd  Paoxs  of  Norelties  in  Ladies'  DiesS  and  Needlework. 
[AU  riy\t4  (/  tnmalatMm  and  reproduction  rasereetf.] 
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OHURCHER’8  TOILET  CREAM. 

Hlcblr  Perfam.d.  t*rg9  HioilUom*  Jan. 


Of/ 

"  a  / 


X.ADI£j!l  TBAVELLINO, 

VISITING  THE  SEASIDE, 

OE 

OTHERWISE  EXPOSED  TO  THE  SCORCHING  RATS  OP  THE 
SUN  AND  HEATED  PARTICLES  OF  DUST, 


Rowlands'  Kalydor  a  moat  refresbfng  preparation  for  the  Ckraploxion,  dispolliog  tbe  cloud  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
allaying  all  heat  and  irritabUlty.  and  Immediately  affording  the  pleaalng  aenaation  attending  rentured  elasticity  and  healthful  stale  Of  the  SUn, 
Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples,' FI uahea,  and  DisMloration  fly  hefore  Its  application,  and  give  place  to  delicate  clearness,  with  the  giotr  of 
beauty  and  of  hloom.  In  casee  of  sraborn  or  stings  of  inaeots  its  virtues  have  long  been  acknowledged.  Price  4s.  (id.  and  8a  6d.  per  bonia.  .■ 
n*  beat  of  anmmer  also  frequently  coonannlcates  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fell  off,  which  may  be  eomplotely  obviated  by  tbe  nsd  <S 
RowlmdS*  BSacassar  OIL  •  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  jlreiiaration,  and  as  an  Invlgordtor  and  becutidor 
of  the  heir  beyond  all  precedent  Price  Sa  6d.,  7a,  10a  dd,  and  aia  per  hottla 
^Rowlaitdl^  OdoiMtii  W  jSurL  ttgitrtKrieu,  i  iflilM  ix)wrder,^io]^und«d  of  the  eboieost  and  boost  fragrant  exotioa.  It 
neatewa  On  fte  TMih  •  Mfailikd'^BftenMs,  frees  them  from  Tartar,  and  Imparts  to  the  Qnms  t  healthy  Armness,  and  to  the  Breath  a 
pleaeing  frtgMnoa  Price  ia  oA  per  bapt 

Sold  at  20;Eattoii  Oar&n^  Uondon,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfamers.  tor  ‘^owtods”’  Artielet. 


Cbmniatm 


tdikrr  Vinegar. 

<8  Viuf  k  m  n^cENT  built. 


This  celebrated  article  may  he  obtained  of  all 
Chemists  aUd  Perfamers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-knosm  snperiorlty  over  Ean  de  Cologne  hse 
obtained  for  It;  a  universal  rspntatioa  lie  Hyglenio 
properties  render  It  invaloable  at  a  ditinfeetant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  tbe  ball-room.  A  small  quantity 
ponred  into  the  Water  before  washing  neutralises  any 
Imparliies,  and  renders  the  slclil  White  and  loft.  In 
the  bath  it  is  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  It  is  an 
admirable  letion  for  the  month,  preserving  the  gnms 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  invalnable.  Imparting  a 
delicioeB  perfume  to  tbs  breath.  It  is  indispensable 
In  hot  oonstriepeMd  the  cofonlea. 

Hay  be  h^  of  all  Cbemiste  and  Perfumera. 

Bolb  wholesale  dgents,  B.  HOVEN  DEK  and  SOXS, 
p,  Qeeat  Marlborengb-eti^  W.,  and  M  and  H,  City- 
road,  E.O.,  Louden. 

Price  2s.  6d. 


GRET  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGIHAL  COLOVR. 

Neuralgia,  Nervons  Headache,  Rheoma- 
tiim,  and  Stiff  Joints  cured  by  F.  If. 

HEURINO'S  PATENT  MAONETiO 
BRUSHES  and  COMBa  They  require 
no  Preparation,  are  always  reedy  for 
use,  and  eannotget  oat  of  order.  Brushea,  / 

10s.  and  ISs. ;  C^ba,  from  2a  Cd.  to  20a  /  ^ 

(Betali).  Orey  flair  and  Baldness  pre-'  IjiW^  6  IWCaBt ftliiHK,  \ 
vented  by  F.  11.  R's  Preventive  Brush.  \ 

Price  4a  and  ia  BeteiL  i  fiSi  I 

Rrpert  mtht"  fatmt  M&fnetie  Hair  and  Fifth 
Bnutn"  V'lla  F.  H.  Hsasixu.  B,  Dr.  HASiUU.\w7|iirflB  WUkMB 
1  hsT.  nninlly  twined,  tnd  nlto  teWod,  tbs  b 
magneticl  prnptrtict  tf  Ut  UagntUo  (rwfpolfflWi 

Hair  and  Flaab  Bmabaa*'  of  Mr.  F.  M.  IlesMSO, ,  .daqH jyWei 

and  I  hitra  In  almin,  aa  tha  raanlt  of  Uiia  axuni- 
Mtion,  Chat  1  ragard  tbana  as  tha  anoot  parfaci 

Bmabaa  Utbartaeociatructed,  both  a.  raopacu  chair  At'?  WWBl  ,.'>^f|W|FI' 
machauio.1  ooMtmecion  u)d  Chair  nasnocieiU  'aWflr  ^  1  gy  F 

action.  Tho  Flooh  Bruah  I  oonaidar  to  bo  moat  t  rv  Tr 

alfoctiTa  for  It  roaaoToa  tho  ontar  and  oldar  por¬ 
tions  of  tho  opidermia,  and  than  f rasa  tha  poraa  at  dm  ■Ala  ttnah  laora  aamplatoir  than 
aay  of  tho  Bmahoo  or  Oloraa  now  hj  nao. 

(Signad)  AKTHUR  HILL  HAB8ALL,  M.D.  Load.,  Analrst  of  tha  Laaaat  Sanitary 
Cotamlaaioa ;  Aacbor  of  tho  Beporta  of  that  Commiation,  at  **  AdultarathHia 
Dataetad,'*  ant  athar  works.  74,  Wlmpoic-atrect,  Cavandiah-asuara. 

To  be  obtained  of  ell  Perfumera  Chemists.  Se. 

Dtpd(s--I,  Greet  Harlborongb-st,  Regent-st,  w.,  end  03  end  OS,  Oty-roed, 
EC.,  London  (removed  from  32,  Besinghall-etreei). 


NOTHING  IS  MORE  REFRESHING  THAN 

BIMMEL’S 

EXTRACT  OF  LIME  JUICE  AND  GLYCERINE, 

Which  cleanMs  ind  cools  the  hckd,  aud  glvM  the  hafr  a  beautiful  gloM,  without  greasing  it.  Price  la.  6d.,  2a.  6d.,  St. 

RIMMEL*S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

Will  also  be  found  a  perfect  luxury  as  an  adjunct  te  the  Toilet  and  Bath,  and  a  reviving  Perfume.  Price  Is.,  2i.  6d.,  5t. 

RIMMEL’S  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN, 

An  elegant  ornament  for  the  Drawing-room,  Ball-room,  Dining-table,  Ac.  Price  from  £l  lOs. 

HEINE  BIHIHEl,  HBFEHEB  IT  AFTOimHINT  TO  H.R.I.  THE  TBINCESS  EE  WAEHt 

OO,  strand  ;  RcfiTcnt  Street  |  and  Cornliillp  Xtondon. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PERFUMERY  DEALERS. 

RIIOIEL'B  »  BOOK  OF  FEBFUHES,”  with  above  260  Hlnstratioiia  crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  (a  { by  post  for  68  stampa  ()aarto,  rose-leaf  paper,  lOs.  6d. : 

by  poet  for  140  stampa 


BATCHELOR'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 
Hair  Oye  ever  yet  produced. 
Thia  tplehdid  preparation  produces 
immediately  any  sheds  of  Brown  or  a 
glossy  Block,  natural  in  appearance, 
Mid  bamtless  in  its  effecta  leaving 
the  flair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 
conttnoed  use 

Doea  not  Injure  the  Hair  nor 
Stain  the  Skin, 

Bat  on  the  contrary  H 

BEIEDIES  tW  D1L  EFFECTS  of  BA>  BYES 

And  Invigoratee  the  Hair  for  life,  fre¬ 
quently  restoring  it  to  pristine  vigour 
and  vitality, 

MoU  By  an  retptrtaMt  DraggiiU  tmd 
Ptr/umtr$. 

Bole  Wholeaale  Agenta,  H.  HOVXNDEN  h  SONS, 

I,  Oieat  Uarlborongb-street,  W.,  and  93  &  95,  Cdty-rood,  E.C.,  London. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  7a,  and  14a 
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CHAPTER  V. 

cisst's  re nuxciatiox. 

“  "TTTnEX  a  man  is  very  ill” — so  is  expressed  the  expe- 
*  T  rience  of  a  wise  old  lady — “  he  is  cjuiet  and  tractable 
enough;  but  when  ho  is  only  a  little  ill,  you  can't  do 
anything  with  him.*’  And  Gerald,  being  only  “  a  little  ill,” 
•was  therefore  perfectly  unmanageable.  After  his  recovery 
from  that  long  fainting-fit  and  its  subsequeut  exhaustion,  he 
stoutly  refused  to  bo  made  an  invalid ;  he  pooh-poohed  the 
scorched  and  wounded  bands  upon  which  Miss  Ursula  took 
her  stand,  and  he  sent  for  his  servant  to  make  his  two 
profiles  uniform  again  by  reducing  the  flowing  redundancy 
of  the  right  whisker  to  the  singed  level  of  the  left.  He 
didn't  like  this,  though,  and  it  brought  his  temper  into  a  state 
of  savagenoss  which  was  confidentially  mentioned  in  the 
servants'  hall  as  “  not  only  aggerawaitin’,  but  tittiwaitin'.” 

The  little  clique  of  tender-hearted  women,  thirsting  for 
hospital  work,  were  driven  back  in  confusion  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  They  had  “  got”  a  patient,  and  he  wouldn't  lot  them 
enjoy  their  prize ;  he  wouldn't  bo  cossetted,  or  bo  gruelled,  or 
be  chickened ;  he  was  quite  rude  about  the  delicate  jellies 
and  the  lieautiful  hothouse  fruit  which,  in  support  of  the 
hypothesis  of  invalidism,  they  persisted  in  sending  up  to 
him;  and  ho  actually  threatened  to  come  down  stairs,  like 
an  ordinary  tveU  man,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  catas¬ 
trophe  !  Only  his  wounded  hands,  being  bound  up  in  “  wet 
swabs,”  and  bearing  the  semblance  of  huge  poultices,  did,  at 
the  last  moment,  decline  to  accommodate  themselves  to  any 
arrangement  by  which  they  could  be  considered  presentable 
at  Miss  Ursula's  dinner-tablo. 

“Men  are  so  trying!"  sighed  Lady  Arthur.  (She  had 
really  come  out  on  this  emergency;  the  fright  and  the 
danger  bad  found  out  the  small  remnant  of  heart  which 
selfishness  and  vanity  had  left  to  her.)  “  Lord  Arthur  was 
just  the  same.  He  actually  threw  all  his  medicines,  bottles 
and  all,  out  of  the  window.  He  only  took  one  dose,  and  that 
was  the  eye-lotion,  by  mistake,  one  day  when  he  happened  to 
be  alone  and  felt  very  ill ;  and  when  I  was  terrified,  and  wanted 
to  send  off  express  for  the  doctor,  he  wouldn't  lot  mo,  but 
said  be  had  had  his  dose,  and,  right  or  wrong,  bo  didn't  mean 
to  have  another.” 

“  And  papa,  too,”  fluttered  out  Cissy,  "  he  never  will  let  ns 
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do  anything  for  him  when  he  is  ill.  Poii’t  you  remember, 
Olive,  when  ho  had  that  bad  sore  throat,  and  mamma  found 
catnip  in  Mrs.  Pearso's  garden,  and  made  rome  catnip-tea,  as 
Mrs.  Pearso  advised,  and  papa  wouldn't  touch  it,  but  called 
our  little  dog,  and  when  Scamp  wouldn't  drink  it,  ho  turned 
round  in  his  comical  way  to  mamma,  and  asked  her  how  she 
could  give  him  what  even  a  dog  refused  ?” 

Baulked  of  their  patient,  the  women  only  hugged  their  hero 
the  tighter  to  their  hearts.  ^  hero  they  had  got,  and  no  per¬ 
verseness  of  his  could  rob  them  of  that.  So  they  talked  over 
his  gallant  deed,  and  two  of  them,  at  least,  conned  it  over  in 
their  hearts,  until  their  enthusiasm  rose  to  fever  height,  and 
their  greeting  of  Gerald  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  second 
day,  ho  ventured  down,  under  cover  of  diachylon  and  kid 
glove,  was  quite  an  ovation,  which,  shaming  the  man's 
modesty,  and  rousing  all  the  antagonism  of  his  non-braggart 
English  nature  besides,  sot  him  on  such  a  course  of  depre¬ 
ciation  as  certainly  decreased  tho  height  of  his  pedestal  a  few 
feet  by  the  end  of  the  evening.  It  is  astonishing  bow  soon 
a  few  wcll-directod  sneers  and  a  little  clever  ridicule  will 
level  enthusiasm,  and  astonishing  how  soon  tho  common¬ 
place  of  life  will  master  the  strongest  emotions!  Yesterday, 
in  our  exaltation  at  some — to  us — great  event,  we  almost 
thought  the  world  it.self  must  stand  still — nay,  it  did  stand 
still  as  far  as  we  were  concerned ;  to-day,  our  emotion  has 
found  its  way  into  the  mill  of  every-day  routine,  and  those 
merciless  stenes  are  grinding,  grinding;  and  to-morrow  we 
shall  look  back  on  yesterday's  elevation  of  feeling,  and  wo 
shall  be  half  ashamed  and  half  doubtful  of  it. 

I  wonder  how  it  is?  Whether  the  one  is  too  much  ex¬ 
aggerated,  or  the  other  too  much  depreciated  ?  Or  whether 
our  human  minds  are  just  like  great  ]>endulnms,  for  ever 
vibrating,  first  to*  this  side,  and  then  to  that,  never  pausing 
at  tho  juste  milieu  ? 

At  all  events,  when  Lady  Arthur,  laying  her  head  upon  her 
son’s  shoulder,  sobbed  out,  “  My  bravo  son !  Yon  have  made 
mo  a  proud  mother !”  and  Gerald,  looking  down  at  the  blonde 
bandeaux,  as  if  he  didn’t  knoN  what  to  do  with  them,  replied, 
“  Nonsense,  mother !  don’t  be  absurd !”  every  one  present 
felt  a  little  personal  sensation  of  absurdity.  And  when,  un¬ 
abashed  by  this  rebuff.  Lady  Arthur,  later  in  the  evening, 
caressing  a  diachylon  palm,  exclaimed  pathetically,  “  My 
noble  boy !  I  can  bear  this  cheerfully  when  I  remember  bow 
bravely  you  sacrificed  yourself!”  and  Gerald  replied,  with 
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I  laughing  mattcr-of-factness,  “  My  dear  mother,  your  son  took 
Tery  good  care  of  himself,"  it  is  certain  that  both  Olive  and 
Cissy  bod  an  uneasy  feclirg  of  having  made  too  much  fuss 
about  it.  Only  Miss  Ursula,  whose  good  sense  was  always 
I  available,  endeavonred  to  restore  the  right  balance  of  things. 

I  After  a  few  more  such  matciual  sallies  and  familiar  robufTs, 
she  came  to  the  rescue. 

“  Captain  Thynne,  we  really  cannot  allow  you  to  speak  of 
I  what  yon  did  so  slightingly.  You  saved  a  child’s  life,  and 
'  you  risked  your  own,  and,  without  distressing  your  modesty 
!  more  than  we  can  help,  you  must  let  us  admire  the  bravery 
1  of  the  deed,  and  be  grateful  to  yon  for  it” 

I  “My  dear  Miss  Armytage,”  ho  replied,  “I  really  cannot 
j  allow  yoB  to  exaggerate  a  very  simple  action.  I  did  not  risk 
I  my  life— npt  to  any  extent,  at  least.  You  see  I  am  all  right. 

(  The  fire  was  rather  hot  of  course,  but  no  worse  than  many  a 
I  brisk  fire  I  have  assisted  at  camping  out  at  night.  The 
1  place  was  low,  and  there  was  water  enough,  and  men  enough, 
j  too,  for  that  matter,  to  have  put  out  St.  Paul’s,  let  alone  a 
■  little  lodge  ten  feet  high.  Any  one  of  the  men  there — ay, 
and  some  of  the  women,  too — would  have  brought  the  boy 
■  out  if  I  hadn’t” 

They  trouldnt,  and  his  audience  knew  it  in  their  hearts; 
but  the  case  had  been  so  logically  stated  that  the  pendulum 
vibrated  again — the  wrong  way — and  Miss  Urenla  only  lost 
a  little  more  by  her  move. 

Next  day  the  romance  of  the  situation  got  a  rudor  shock 
still.  Hepburn  and  his  wife  and  bairns,  half-clad,  huddling 
together  in  picturesque  attitudes  of  distress  and  terror,  with 
I  the  crimson  blaze  fla>.hing  upon  them,  were  a  p.'xthetic  sight 
enough ;  but  standing  in  the  hall,  “  come  to  thank  the  gcntle- 
'  man”  (who  had  been  afraid  to  venture  out  all  the  morning, 
for  fear  of  being  w.aylaid  by  their  gratitude),  dressed  in 
'  heterogeneous  garments  hoiTowcd  or  bestowed  in  the  emer¬ 
gency,  they  were  more  ludicrous  than  anything  else.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Jervis’s  capacious  waistcoat 
1  was  too  large  for  poor  Hepburn,  and  that  Captain  Thynne’s 
j  nether  garments  were  too  small,  and  the  intervening  dis- 

icrepancies  filled  up  by  one  of  the  housekeeper’s  shawls 
wound  in  Eastern  fashion  about  his  loins.  And  it  was  not 
I  exsy  to  overlook  the  inconprruity  of  Olive’s  little  straw  hat 
j  surmounting  Mrs.  Hepburn’s  curl-papers  and  giving  a 
i  countenance  to  the  soiled  cotton  gown,  which  was  the  only 
garment  she  had  saved  in  her  hurried  fiigbt. 
j  “  I  cannot  bear  it !”  thought — no,  felt — Olive,  as  she  sped 
away  over  the  park — alone.  She  could  not  bear  that  it  was 
all  slipping  away  from  her,  all  the  high-wrought  enthusiasm, 
all  the  joy  and  pride,  all  the  grandeur  of  that  night.  They 
had  subsided  into  the  prosaic— that  was  bad  enough — and 
now  they  were  sinking  into  the  ridiculous.  She  would  stand 
i  again  on  the  spot  where  she  had  witnessed  it  all,  and  it  would 
'  come  back  as  it  bad  been,  as  it  was  still,  apart  from  these 
'  ignoble  associations.  But  no,  the  scene  was  changed.  In- 
1  stead  of  the  curling  wreaths  of  smoke,  the  brilliant  tongues 
I  of  flame,  the  showers  of  golden  sparks,  wore  only  the  charred 
!  and  blackened  embers — the  untidy,  ugly,  vulgar  debris  of  a 
^  tire— and  where  the  excited  crowd  had  pressed,  and  cried,  and 
I  cheered  was  now  only  an  ordinary  band  of  workmen,  calmly 
I  clearing  away  the  rubbish,  preparatory  to  rebuilding  the 
I  lodge. 

I  “  It  is  just  like  a  dream,”  mournfully  sighed  little  Cissy  at 
Olive's  side.  She  had  either  followed  or  been  drawn  thither 
by  the  same  impulse. 

“  Yes ;  but  a  dream  that  was  true.”  And  there  was  a  ring 
of  compensating  exultation  in  Olive’s  tone. 

The  two  walked  back  again  in  silence,  Olive  shut  up  in  her 
i  own  heart,  reproducing  there,  in  all  its  pristine  beauty,  the 
I  scene  which  had  been  so  roughly  bandied  outside,  and  Cissy 


pressing  tightly  to  her  bosom  a  charred  ember,  which  she 
bad  furtively  snatched  from  the  ruin,  a  tangible  witness  to 
realise  to  her  in  future  times  what  bad  already  grown  so 
misty  and  unreal. 

Even  so.  Life  rides  rough-shod  over  our  tender  thoughts, 
and  some  of  us  just  drop  them  under  the  Juggernaut- wheels 
and  see  them  perish,  and  know  that  they  will  never  revive 
again,  and  some  of  us  draw  them  farther  and  farther  buck,  and 
bury  them  deeper  and  deeper  in  our  hearts,  and  bide  them  so 
safely  there,  that  the  monster  cannot  find  them,  and  they  are 
our  own— only  under  lock  and  key,  like  concealed  fugitives — 
until  wo  die. 

The  fire  died  out  as  nine-days’  wonders  do.  Hopbnm  and 
his  family  were  clothed  by  Miss  Ur>nla’8  benevolence,  and 
installed  in  a  newly-furnished  cottage  to  wait  the  completion 
of  the  new  lodge.  L.ady  Arthnr,  in  dread  of  the  dulnoss  of 
her  own  homo— more  dull  than  ever  now,  when  the  “county" 
had  hardly  yet  settled  to  shooting  quarters — needed  very 
little  pressing  from  Miss  Ursula  to  prolong  her  staj'  at  the 
hall  until  the  return,  bow  daily  expected,  of  Claris.  Captain 
Thynne,  for  his  part,  was  only  too  well  contented  with  the 
arrangement,  and  Lady  Arthur,  perceiving  as  much,  put  up 
the  danger-signal,  and  kept  a  sharp  look-out  on  that  “  minx 
and  her  eyes,”  and  oven  porsnaded  herself  that  it  was  for  the 
performance  of  this  duty  she  had,  at  great  personal  incon¬ 
venience,  remained  on  tbo  spot. 

It  was  a  very  hard  task  of  work  which  the  lady  mother 
had  set  herself — harder  than  she  knew.  She  would  have 
been  wise  to  have  stayed  at  home,  and  kept  her  son  there ;  to 
have  routed  out  the  old  ghosts  of  dulness,  and  peopled  Hazel- 
riggo  Lodge  with  brighter  spirits — to  have  made  of  it  a  home 
which  would  have  left  him  nothing  to  look  for  elsewhere. 

It  was  wonderful  that — worldly  woman  as  she  was — she 
should  b.ave  been  so  ignorant  of  the  whole  system  and  theory 
of  love,  or  so  confident  of  her  own  neutralising  powers,  as  to 
lead  her  son  up  to  the  very  maximum  point  of  danger.  In  a 
country  house,  in  all  the  easy  abandon  of  country  life,  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  very  pnirfralia  of  that  feminine  home-life 
which  is  such  a  pretty  mystery  to  sisterless  and  female- 
consinlcss  young  men,  which  was  such  a  pretty  revelation  at 
Armytage  Hall,  how  could  Gerald,  at  five-and-twenty,  be 
proof  against  tho  allnrcments  of  such  a  situation?  Defence¬ 
less  there,  with  his  guard  down,  unwitting  of  danger,  thinking 
only  what  a  blessed  thing  a  real  home  was — such  a  home  as 
ho  had  dreamed  of  m.ony  a  day,  and  had  only  found  now — 
how  could  Lady  Arthur  expect  her  soldier  to  come  out  un- 
h.irmed  from  such  a  “deadly  close?” 

“  I  have  my  eye  upon  them,”  was  her  saving  precaution, 
and  because  it  teas  an  eye,  and  nothing  else,  as  the  famous 
Sam  would  have  said,  it  really  seemed  to  have  no  effect  what¬ 
ever  upon  tho  group  of  young  people,  who  wore  evidently 
perfectly  unaware  of  tho  basilisk  influence  supposed  to  be 
brought  to  boar  upon  them,  and  quite  unrestrained  in  an  in¬ 
tercourse  which  was  telling  upon  more  than  one  of  them. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Gerald  flirted  very  much  with 
Cissy.  He  didn’t  know  it,  but  he  did.  He  was  very  fond  of 
her,  and  he  never  hesitated  to  show  it,  playing  with  her  as  ho 
would  have  done  with  a  pretty  child.  She  was  quite  a  new 
experience  to  him.  Never  before  had  be  been  associated  with 
anything  so  fresh,  so  innocent,  so  prettily  earnest  and  uncon¬ 
scious  as  this  little  girl.  Hilda  Conroy,  his  cousin,  numbering 
the  same  years,  was  of  quite  another  genus,  as  were  all  her  set. 
Hilda’s  womanly  aplomb  and  precocious  savoir-vivre  were — 
thirty  years  old,  at  least !  Her  handsome  eyes  looked  stnu’ght 
into  his  with  bold  defiance  or  fearless  challenge ;  her  prac¬ 
tised  tongue  threw  him  back  quick  jest  and  ready  retort. 
Hilda  laughed  sentiment  to  scorn,  and  did  not  believe  in 
I  “  heart,"  and  was  as  worldly-minded  as  a  Belgravian  dowager. 
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It  was  quite  another  thing  to  watch  tho  lights  and  shades  of 
feeling  flashing  and  trembling  over  Cissy's  face,  to  bring  a 
sudden  Are  of  pretty  indignation  into  her  eyes,  or  a  host 
of  tender  blushes  into  her  cheek.  And  Gerald  liked  tho 
amusement  a  little  too  well,  considering  that  it  was  only  on 
amusement,  and  that  little  girls  with  hearts  are  not  exactly 
playthings. 

Sunday  is  a  dreadfully  dangerous  day  in  country  politics, 
for  several  reasons,  tho  strongest  of  which,  perhaps,  is  that 
pervading  atmosphere  of  restraint  and  propriety,  and  of  boing 
kept  in  order,  which  to  tho  contrary  mind  of  insubordinate 
man  is  the  strongest  possible  incentive  to  getting  into 
mischief. 

“  1  am  going  to  Sunday-school  too.  You  will  give  me  a 
class.  Miss  Holmby?" 

Thus  Captain  Thynno  to  Cissy,  who  was  drawing  on  her 
pearl-coloured  kid  gloves,  won  of  the  captain  at  billiards, 
preparatory  to  accompanying  Olivo  to  tho  school.  Olive 
was  zealous  in  this  duty.  Cissy  shook  her  bead. 

“No?  Why  not?  You  don’t  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  am 
not  sufiiciently  up  in  my  Catechism?  I  shall  ap|X)al  to 
Miss  Bankes.” 

;  But  Olive  shook  her  head  too. 

i  “  But  why  not  ?  Here  am  I,  willing  to  be  useful — anxious 
to  be  useful,  and  you  won’t  lot  me.  Y'on  tlirow  all  my  enor- 

:  gies  back  on  themselves,  and  you  won’t  even  give  me  the 

I  aatisfaciion  of  a  reason  why.’’ 

j  “Lady  Arthur  and  Aunt  Ursula  want  your  escort.” 

“Not  they!  begging  your  pardon.  They  drive  this  morn¬ 
ing.  And,  besides,  they  are  both  too  deeply  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  belf-sacriflco  not  to  surrender  even  the  advantage  of 
my  escort  in  such  a  cause.  Miss  Ilolmby,  I  must  have  a 
class.” 

“  What  would  you  do  with  them 

“  What  do  you  do  with  them 

“  Ah,  that  is  another  thing.” 

“  But  I  mean  ta  make  it  the  same  thing.” 

“Oh  no— you  couldn’t.” 

“But  why  not?  Have  the  goodness  to  toll  me  wherein 
lies  my  incompetence.” 

“You  would  disturb  tho  children;  they  would  bo  looking 
at  you.” 

“  At  me !”  He  looked  himself  over  with  a  comical  air  of 
surprise  and  inquiry.  “  What  is  there  to  look  at  in  mo  ?” 

'  Tho  pearl-coloured  gloves  wore  fitted  on  now.  They  were 
perfectly  fresh,  and  they  fitted — like  a  kid  glove. 

“Tell  me,”  persisted  the  captain,  “Mies  Holmhy,  why 
should  the  children  look  at  mo  ?” 

There  were  several  reasons.  She  darod  not  tell  him  the 
first — that  bo  was  little  “  Dannel’s”  deliverer.  Captain  Thynno 
did  not  encourage  allusions  to  that  subject.  She  looked  up 
at  him  from  under  her  drooping  lashes,  blushing  and  dimpling 
very  prettily — 

j  “  Y'on  are  a  stronger  and  a  gentleman,  and  well  dressed.” 

“  Then,  excuse  me,  I  see  very  little  difference ;  you  are  a 
lady,  and  well  dressed,  too.  And,  seriously,  Miss  Holmby,  I 
don’t  see  anything  about  mo  half  so  likely  to  distract  their 
attention  as  that  pink  rose  in  your  bonnet,  or  those  pretty 
now  gloves.” 

Now  pearl-coloured  gloves  were  amongst  the  vanities  which 
Cissy  loved,  and  the  pink  rose  was  Olive’s  gift,  and  was,  more¬ 
over,  the  first  step  from  the  simplicity  of  Cissy’s  childhood. 
She  said  nothing,  but  she  presently  disappeared.  Olive  and 
Captain  Tbynne,  who,  failing  of  his  class,  would  yet  escort 
the  young  ladies  to  the  school,  missing  her,  turned  back  to 
wait.  She  camo  flying  down  the  avenue  towards  them, 
breathless  and  flurried,  her  white  bonnet  divested  of  its  oma^ 
ment — gloves  of  sober  dark-grey  upon  her  hands. 


“Absolutely  she  has  taken  mo  seriously,  dear  little  con¬ 
scientious  thing !  I  am  really  sorry.  I  am  not  used  to  such 
a  tender  conscience.  I  see  1  must  be  more  careful.  What  an 
earnest  little  girl  it  is !” 

Tho  delay  made  them  late.  Tho  class  which  Cissy  had 
undertaken  since  her  stay  at  Armytage  Park  was  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Julius,  curate  of  Chadlo’gb,  the  parish  to  which 
Armytage  belonged.  Ho  handed  tho  book  to  Miss  Holmby, 
and  stood  aside — only  just  aside — where  he  could  bear  all 
that  passed.  Now  nothing  in  the  world  so  disquieted  Cissy  as 
the  boing  thus  under  observation  of  Mr.  Julias.  She  was 
dreadfully  afraid  of  him.  Ho  was  a  tall,  stalwart  young  man, 
of  tho  “muscular”  typo  of  Christianity.  His  white  cravat 
hung  loosely  awry  beneath  his  handsome  resolute  chin, 
great  waves  of  hair  tumbled  over  a  solid  square  of  brow, 
beneath  which  were  set  a  pair  of  strong  groy  eyes,  bright, 
clear,  and  ready.  There  was  power — more  power,  a  great 
deal,  than  Cissy  liked — in  every  feature  of  his  face,  in  the 
firm  set  of  his  fine  head,  in  every  turn  of  bis  well-knit  frame. 
Whilst  he  stood  by  with  that  quiet  composure,  that  over¬ 
whelming  air  of  “  taking  notej,”  Cissy  was  painfully  uneasy. 
Nobody  in  tho  world  had  the  same  disturbing  power  over  her. 
She  faltered  out  tho  first  question  which  met  her  eye  in  the 
book  before  her— 

“  What  is  your  duty  to  your  neighbour  ?” 

“  Please,  ma’am,  to  keep  myself  to  myself,  and  say  nothing 
to  nobody.” 

And  Mr.  Julius  was  listening!  Hot  blushes  hiu-nt  her 
cheeks.  The  next  question  camo  cho'iiiag  forth — 

“Who  is  your  neighbour,  F:inny  ?’’ 

“Fanny”  was  Cissy’s  favourite  pupil;  surely  she  would 
redeem  the  credit  of  tho  class.  But  Funny  proved  a  broken 
reed. 

“  Please,  miss,  folks  os  lives  next  door  1” 

“No,  Fanny.  Y'ou,  Esther.” 

But  Elstber,  discouraged  at  Fanny’s  failure,  would  venture 
nothing.  And  so  writh  the  next  and  the  next.  Then  a  black- 
eyed  little  maiden,  with  cherry-coloured  cheeks  and  a 
nankeen  cape,  started  up  in  her  place  with  eager  eyes — 

“/know,  miss;  the  Wirgin  Mary !" 

And  this  had  boon  Cissy’s  class  for  two  months,  and 
Mr.  Julias  was  listening.  If  ho  would  only  speak — if  he 
would  only  move — if  he  would  only  uot  stand  there — as  she 
know  without  turning  ho  uhis  standing — with  that  dreadfully 
keen  observation,  losing  none  of  those  awful  answers !  Poor 
Cissy’s  chooks  grew  hotter  and  hotter ;  her  presence  of  mind 
utterly  failed  her.  She  darod  not  even  rebuke  the  Papistical 
tendency  of  the  last  speaker.  She  closed  tho  book  ignomi- 
nionsly,  and  called  for  tho  chapter  to  l>e  read. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Julius  enjoyed  her  discomfiture — perhaps  ho 
did  not.  At  all  events  ho  was  generous ;  ho  walked  by  her 
side  to  church,  and  ho  talked  very  gently  of  tho  weather,  and 
of  Miss  Ursula’s  health,  and  of  his  vicar’s  absence,  whilst 
Cissy  played  with  tho  posy  of  southernwood  and  Michaelmas 
daisies  which  remorseful  Fanny  had  pressed  into  her  hand, 
and  thanked  his  for'oearance  with  all  her  little  heart  fluttering 
stiU. 

Monday  brought  a  regular  down-pour  of  rain — steady,  de¬ 
termined,  uncompromising  rain.  The  Monday  morning  post¬ 
bag  was  not  interesting;  neither  letters  nor  papers  offered  a 
single  half-hour's  distraction.  These  were  circumstances  to 
try  the  resources  of  the  homo  party  at  Armytage  Hall. 
After  one  glance  at  the  hopeless  state  of  things  out  of  doors, 
Olive  betook  herself  to  the  renovation  of  her  flower-vases. 
Cissy,  whose  heart  had  been  set  on  a  proposed  marking-out 
of  a  now  archery-ground,  flitted  restlosc^ly  from  one  French 
window  to  the  other  in  the  desperate  hope  of  discovering  a 
hopeful  break  somewhere  in  the  clouds.  Lady  Arthur,  after 
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sundry  yawns  and  murmurs,  settled  herself  in  the  comer  of 
a  couch  with  a  lonR  strip  of  embroidery  work  between  her 
fingers.  Captain  Thynne,  leaning  back  in  bis  chair,  tired  of 
Saturday's  Times,  watched  Cissy  for  amusement.  Which 
perceiving,  his  mother  watched  him. 

Presently  a  figure  was  seen  coming  up  the  avenue,  closely 
buttoned  up  in  a  great-coat,  though  nmbrellaless,  breasting 
the  driving  rain  very  resolutely,  and  getting  over  the  ground 
in  long,  rapid  strides. 

“It’s  Julius,”  announced  Captain  Thynne. 

And  so  it  was.  Mr.  Julius  shook  a  whole  shower  of  rain 
off  his  frieze  coat,  drew  off  his  galoshes,  left  them  all  in  the 
hall,  and  caused  himself  to  be  shown  into  the  breakfast-room 
in  about  as  ruffled  an  outward  condition  as  was  usual  to  him. 
He  announced  his  errand — a  consultation  with  Miss  Ursula 
in  parochial  interests — and  sat  down  to  await  her  leisure. 

Now  Lady  Arthur  did  not  “  affect"  Mr.  Julius;  she  was  not 
sure  of  his  “  family” — which  ho  perceiving,  would  not  trouble 
himself  to  explain — and  she  had  a  well-bred  habit  of  “setting 
down”  her  supposed  inferiors.  She  remarked,  in  a  tone  which 
was  far  from  hospitable,  that  “  it  must  be  very  urgent  business 
that  brought  Mr.  Julius  out  in  such  rain.” 

“  Oh !"  ho  replied,  “  rain  is  my  native  element.  Lady  Arthur. 
I  am  an  Iri.shman,  you  know,  and  it  rains  every  day  where  I 
was  born.” 

“  An  Irishman !”  echoed  her  ladyship  in  the  same  tone  in 
which  she  would  have  said  “  A  gorilla !” 

Mr.  Julius's  eyes  danced  with  amusement.  Captain 
Thynne,  impatient  of  his  mother's  good  manners,  came  to 
the  rescue.  ' 

“Mr.  Julius,”  he  said,  “  I  want  to  ask  you  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion  in  your  professional  capacity.  What  amount  of  cate- 
cbismal  knowledge  is  necessary,  irrespective  of  personal 
appearance,  to  qualify  for  a  Sunday  school  teacher  ?” 

Cissy  looked  up  with  a  face  of  dismay.  Next  to  Mr.  Julius, 
the  last  person  in  the  world  whom  she  would  have  to  know 
of  her  yesterday's  discomfiture  Was  Captain  Thynne.  Little 
girls  are  very  sensitive  on  such  points.  Mr.  Julius  saw  her 
look,  and  took  his  cue  therefrom. 

“You'll  not  be  eligible  with  anything  less  than  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject — in  all  its  branches.”  (He  would  have 
been  more  than  mortal  to  have  forborne  a  little  emphasis  on 
the  last  words.) 

“Because,”  pursued  Gerald,  “these  ladies  yesterday  re¬ 
fused  to  give  me  a  share  in  their  labours  on  the  ground  of 
incompetence,  and,  I  believe — wasn't  it.  Miss  Holmby  ? — also 
on  that  of  personal  appearance.  Yours  is  the  right  cut,  I 
presume,  Julius?  Stand  up,  if  you  will,  and  let  me  see  the 
style  of  thing.  I  am  in  training,  yon  see,  for  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  or  I  wouldn't  trouble  yon.” 

“  Not  the  least  trouble  in  the  world.” 

And  Mr.  Julius,  with  Hibernian  good-nature,  presented 
himself  for  inspection. 

Cissy  glanced  up  at  the  two  young  men  as  they  stood  before 
her.  They  contrasted  strongly ;  the  one  with  bis  scrupulous 
attire,  his  delicate  complexion,  unharmed  as  yet  by  the  Indian 
•sun,  bis  slight,  elegant  figure,  so  refined,  aristocratic,  distin¬ 
guished  ;  the  other,  not  wanting  in  distinction  either,  though 
of  another  kind — broad,  athletic,  powerful;  his  dress  care¬ 
less,  indeed,  in  detail,  but  betraying,  notwithstanding,  the 
fastidious  instincts  of  the  gentleman — the  negligence  in 
keeping  with  the  great  massive  beauty  which  would  have 
resented  the  small  arts  of  the  toilette. 

“  Hercules  and  Adonis  !”  thought  Lady  Arthur,  condescend¬ 
ing  to  look  up  too. 

And  Cissy  liked  Adonis  best.  Little  girls  do. 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Gerald,  re-seating  himself.  “  Fm  afraid 
you're  too  much  for  mo.  By  the  way,  Julius” — this  with  an 


air  of  goiug  deep  into  the  subject — “how  far  are  the  children's 
minds  influenced  by  the  colour  of  one's  gloves?” 

This  was  another  tender  point  with  Cissy ;  the  tears  came 
into  her  eyes.  Mr.  Julius  saw  them ;  he  bad  a  poetic  comer 
somewhere  about  bis  large  soul ;  and  be  thought  of  “  violets 
bathed  in  dew,”  and  one  or  two  other  pretty  things. 

Gerald  saw  nothing ;  he  was  busy  with  his  mother's  needle¬ 
work,  and  in  trying  to  make  her  gold  thimble  stay  on  his 
little  finger. 

Mr.  Julius  replied  to  the  question — 

“  Can't  say  at  all ;  I  never  wear  any  myself.  By  the  way, 
where  is  the  archery -ground  to  be  ?  Out  by  yonder  clump  of 
horse-chestnuts,  is  it  ?” 

“No,  not  there;  moro  to  the  right.  You  can't  see  the 
place  from  this  window.  Come  into  the  billiard-room,  and 
I’ll  show  you,”  cried  Gerald,  falling  at  once  into  the  trap. 
Whilst  Cissy  raised  her  drooping  lids,  and  thanked  her  de¬ 
liverer  with  a  grateful  glance,  which  sent  him  into  the  poetic 
comer  again,  and  made  him  feel  as  if  be  had  found  a  sweet 
March  violet  under  its  sheltering  leaves.  Captain  Thynne 
turned  back  at  the  door. 

“Miss  Holmby,  what  do  yon  say  to  giving  me  my  revenge 
at  billiards  this  wet  day  ?  You  beat  me  shamefully  last  time. 
Will  you  ?” 

“Ob,  yes!"  she  assented  eagerly. 

“  That’s  right!  Won’t  you  come  too ?”  to  Olivo ;  and  Lady 
Arthur,  who  was  gathering  up  her  work  to  follow,  marked 
how  the  bantering  tone  dropped  to  a  softer  cadence.  It  startled 
her  into  a  thought  which  had  not  found  place  before. 

“  Not  that !  not  that !”  she  exclaimed  to  herself,  “  in  the 
name  of  all  that’s - mischievous !” 

Now  between  Lady  Arthur  and  Olive  there  existed  a  mutual 
recoil,  which,  in  my  lady,  was  manifested  by  an  increased 
suavity  of  manner,  and  in  Olive  by  a  silence  and  reserve  which 
only  just  admitted  the  courtesies  of  life.  Lady  Arthur,  in 
the  first  days  of  their  acquaintance,  had  quite  overlooked 
Olive,  hut  Olive  was  used  to  that ;  the  brilliancy,  and  large¬ 
ness,  and  general  effectiveness  of  Clara’s  beauty  and  manner, 
generally  eclipsed  the  quiet  claims  of  her  elder  sister.  Even 
now  that  Lady  Arthur  unwillingly  recognised  her  weight  in 
the  home  circle,  she  thought  scorn — when  she  thought  at  all 
—of  a  beauty  which  was  assuredly  not  in  her  line. 

“  That  little  Miss  Bankes  is  very  plain,”  she  said  once  to 
Gerald. 

“Plain!”  he  repeated  in  astonishment. 

“Yes,  plain;  don’t  you  think  so?”  she  reiterated,  sur¬ 
prised  in  her  turn  that  his  acquiescence  bad  not  been  imme¬ 
diate. 

“  I  think — I  hadn’t  thought  about  it,”  he  replied  coolly. 

“  Yes,”  she  rejoined  indifferently,  “  she  is  the  sort  of  person 
one  does  not  think  about.” 

He  looked  at  her  curiously,  but  said  nothing ;  conversation 
between  those  two  was  oftenor  a  fencing  exercise  than  any¬ 
thing  else ;  confidence  was  not  easy  towards  Lady  Arthur ; 
and  the  young  man,  from  an  undefined  instinct  of  self- 
defenco,  would  not  “  pin  bis  heart  upon  his  sleeve  for  daws 
to  peck  at." 

Only  in  this  case  he  had  no  confidence  to  make ;  he  had 
not  “  thought  about  it ;”  he  was  not  thinking  about  it  now ; 
hie  mind  was  in  that  dangerous  condition  when  impressions 
grow  and  strengthen  without  being  taken  note  of ;  he  did  not 
even  know,  only  he  felt,  that  the  loveliness  which  Lady 
Arthur  did  not  dream  of  had  stolen  into  bis  soul  and  pervaded 
it  like  a  beautiful  essence.  He  had  never  “  thought”  about 
the  charm  which  bad  drawn  from  him  in  those  long  autumn 
rambles,  in  those  quiet  morning  talks  and  evening  confidences, 
all  the  dreams  and  aspirations,  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings, 
the  life  experiences  and  disappointments  which  had  before  been 
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locked  up  in  his  own  breast.  He  had  surrendered  himself 
all  unconsciously  to  the  sweet  influence  which  was  so  new  to 
him,  and  he  had  rested  in  it,  never  stopping  to  analyse  or 
question  what  it  might  be. 

If  another  man — a  possible  rival — had  said  to  him  that 
Olive  was  beautiful,  it  would  have  roused  him  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  she  was  so ;  it  would  have  prompted  him  to  claim 
and  appropriate  the  beauty  which  was  his  by  the  best  and 
deepest  right  of  appreciation — a  subtle  sympathy  and  inner 
recognition  which  proclaim  twin  souls,  such  souls  as  were 
made  to  mingle  thoughts  and  wishes  together  upon  earth. 

But  Lady  Arthur’s  depreciation  did  not  waken  his  sleeping 
consciousness ;  it  only  jarred  upon  him.  Lady  Arthur's  senti¬ 
ments  often  jarred  upon  him— oftener  than  not — and  he  did 
not  look  farther  than  the  unpleasant  sensation  this  time ; 
only  it  made  him,  at  the  next  opportunity  bo  had,  look  so 
steadfastly  down  into  the  depths  of  those  beautiful  eyes,  per¬ 
haps  to  see  whether  or  no  they  wete  beautiful,  that  he 
brought  the  rich  blood  up  into  the  delicate  cheek,  where  it 
mantled  and  palpitated  with  such  wonderful  effect  that  the 
young  man’s  own  oyes  became  fascinated,  and  revealed,  quite 
unconsciously,  a  groat  deal  which  their  owner,  not  exercising 
the  faculty  of  introspection,  could  not  see  himself. 

This  happened  on  a  fair  October  evening,  just  between  the 
lights,  and  it  happened  on  this  wise : — Lady  Arthur,  with 
closed  doors,  was  engaged  in  her  dressing-room  about  some 
mysterious  occupation  which  she  called  “  reading,”  and  which 
would  have  passed  for  such  amongst  her  acquaintance  had 
not  a  profane  doubt  been  thrown  on  the  subject  by  Hilda 
Conroy.  This  saucy  niece  of  her  ladyship,  being  on  a  visit 
at  Hazelriggo  Lodge,  and  driven  to  the  exercise  of  her  own 
bright  wits  for  amusement,  found  Lady  Arthur’s  book  with 
a  mark  in  it,  and  put  her  on  a  dozen  pages  or  so  at  a  time, 
with  no  other  effect  than  to  elicit,  on  careful  cross-question¬ 
ing,  that  the  book  was  “extremely  interesting,  but  rather 
wanted  connection."  This  being  whispered  about  by  thought¬ 
less  Hilda,  staggered  the  popular  belief  in  those  before-dinner 
studies  which  Lady  Arthur  professed  to  find  so  engrossing. 
Well,  on  this  October  evening,  my  lady’s  vigilant  eye  was 
out  of  the  way.  Miss  Ursula  was  honestly  resting  in  her 
own  apartment,  after  a  laborious  day  with  her  steward. 
Cissy,  under  the  hands  of  Perks — who  had  so  little  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  her  talents  that  she  was  glad  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity — was  submitting  her  “  bonnie  brown  hair”  to  various 
experiments  of  artistic  arrangement.  And  Olive,  having  com¬ 
pleted  her  own  dinner  toilette  betimes,  came  down-stairs  just 
as  the  first  dressing-bell  rang.  The  little  drawing-room  was 
vacant,  for  Gerald  had  not  yet  returned  from  shooting ;  and 
Olive,  not  sorry  to  find  herself  alone,  nestled  herself  down  on 
the  floor  by  the  open  window,  and,  leaning  her  head  against 
the  window-frame,  fell  a-musing.  The  windows  on  this  side 
opened  on  to  a  noble  terrace,  set  at  each  extremity  with 
grand  old  cedar-trees — trees  which  were  saplings  when  the 
Protector  planted  his  usurping  flag  above  the  broad  green 
slopes — saplings  then,  but  whoso  lordly  branches  now  swept 
tho  ground  in  dusky  state.  The  terrace  was  descended  by 
a  flight  of  stone  stops,  and  below  these  a  wide  gravel  sweep 
parted  two  bands  of  lawn  and  flower-bed,  bordered  by  thick 
shrubberies,  and  stretching  away  half  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
until  the  eye  was  wearied  of  its  uniformity,  ran,  at  last, 
apparently  without  let  or  hindrance,  into  the  park  itself; 
only  that  a  nearer  view  showed  a  sunken  fence,  and  a  rustic 
bridge  crossing  it,  by  which  Miss  Ursula,  when  tired  of  the 
gay  parterres,  might  rest  her  eyes  amongst  the  soberer  wood¬ 
land  beauties.  Looking  over  these,  and  seeing  the  evening 
mists  gather  about  the  stately  beeches  and  the  century-old 
oaks,  and  shroud  them  like  solemn  ghosts  preparing  fur  their 
midnight  watch,  Olive  sat  with  her  clasped  bands  in  her  lap. 


not  thinking,  but  letting  dreamy  thoughts  come  to  her  as 
they  would.  She  was  so  still  that  no  wonder  Gerald — who 
was  by  this  time  very  much  at  home  at  Armytage  Hall — 
coming  blundering  in  at  the  open  window,  hardly  distin¬ 
guished  her  in  her  white  dress  from  the  muslin  draperies 
hanging  near  her.  Checking  himself  just  in  time,  he  stood 
looking  down,  without  speaking,  at  the  graceful  little  figure, 
perfect  in  its  attitude  of  thoughtful  repose — at  the  face 
showing  so  purely  in  that  soft  evening  light.  There  came 
over  him  then  a  dim,  misty  sense  of  having  seen  just  such  a 
vision  before— perhaps  in  some  foreign  picture-gallery — 
perhaps  in  some  pre-existent  state,  the  memory  of  which  was 
veiled  from  his  mortal  perceptions,  and  only  showed  thus, 
now  and  again,  in  a  twilight  dimness.  He  struggled  for  some 
moments  with  tho  strange,  unreal  feeling,  searching  about  in 
bis  mind  for  the  clue  he  could  not  find. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  said  at  last,  recollecting  himself ; 
“you  have  been  within  an  ace  of  annihilation.  Miss  Bankes.” 

She  smiled  as  she  made, way  for  him  to  pass.  Once  within 
the  room  he  stood  by  her  side,  looking  out,  as  she  had  done, 
upon  the  gathering  ovenii^  shadows.  He  stood  there  so  long 
that  she  ventured  at  last  to  say — 

“  The  dressing-bell  has  rung.  Captain  Tbynne.” 

There  was  surely  some  spell  in  the  place  and  hour,  for  he 
never  stirred ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  those  misty  ghosts 
away  in  tho  park. 

“  Do  you  believe  in  dreams  ?”  ho  said  presently. 

“  In  day-dreams  or  in  night-dreams  she  asked. 

“  In  night-dreams.” 

“No,”  she  replied,  laughing,  “do  yon?” 

“  I  think  so ;  indeed  I  am  pretty  sure  I  do.”  His  manner 
was  quite  serious.  “Don’t  despise  me.  Miss  Bankes.  lean 
show  very  respectable  precedents,  classical,  historical,  and 
Biblical,  for  my — my  folly,  if  you  will ;  and  I  know  a  strange 
thing.”  His  voice  sank  to  a  tone  which  thrilled  through  her 
incredulity.  “One  of  our  fellows  was  taken  ill  with  jungle- 
fever  on  the  march  ;  quite  a  youngster — he  had  only  joined 
six  months — was  just  out  f*om  England,  and  tho  nasty  climate 
got  hold  of  him.  He  was  a  fine,  gentlemanly  boy.  His 
sister  was  married  to  one  of  our  captains ;  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  were  away  at  that  time,  up  in  the  hills  for  her  health. 
I  sat  up  with  Neale  two  nights  and  part  of  the  third,  and 
then  I  got  knocked  up  and  went  to  lie  down.  I  left  my 
servant  and  bis  with  him,  with  orders  not  to  lose  sight  of 
him  for  an  instant.  This  was  at  about  twelve  o’clock.  At 
four  I  was  awakened  by  an  outcry.  Neale  was  gone !  The 
wretches  had  fallen  asleep,  and  the  poor  fellow  had  escaped 
in  delirium.  We  found  him,  after  two  hours’  search,  lying 
on  tho  very  edge  of  a  lagoon,  covered  with  mud,  and  wet 
through— it  had  rained  all  night.  I  suppose  the  fever-thirst 
drew  him  towards  the  water.  I  wrapped  him  in  one  of  the 
men’s  cloaks,  and  four  of  us  carried  him  back  again.  I  re¬ 
member  quite  well  that  when  we  got  to  the  bungalow — it 
had  been  lent  to  uo  for  Neale’s  use— the  bed  was  not  ready, 
and  we  laid  him  on  the  floor.  He  died  that  day.  Six  weeks 
afterwards  his  sister  sent  me  a  letter  she  had  just  received 
from  her  mpther  in  England.  She  asked  very  anxiously  after 
the  boy,  and  said  that  she  had  been  dreaming  of  him,  and 
was  very  unhappy  on  his  account — that  sho  saw  him — listen. 
Miss  Bankes ! — pak  and  ill,  covered  with  mud  and  rain,  carried 
in  the  arms  of  four  men,  and  laid  upon  the  floor  !  The  date  of 
the  letter  was  the  very  day  the  thing  happened !  It  gave  me 
a  queer  feeling — a  very  queer  feeling.” 

They  were  both  silent.  Olive  was  not  superstitions,  though 
the  Eastern  blood  which  ran  in  her  veins  might  well  have 
made  her  so  ;  yet  this  tale  fastened  on  her  imagination.  In 
the  broad  sunlight  she  might  have  met  such  a  story  with 
some  sort  of  incredulous  reasoning;  then,  under  such  con- 
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genial  influences,  sbe  received  it  with  shivering  awe,  and  her 
thoughts  wandered  away,  groping  with  trembling  audacity 
about  that  mysterious  region  which  is  so  thinly  veiled  from 
some  of  ns,  that,  heap  as  we  will  material  barricades  between 
it  and  us,  it  will  loom  through  sometimes. 

“There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dreamt  of  in  onr  philosophy,”  Gerald  went  on  speaking  his 
thoughts  aloud.  “I  had  a  dream  last  night,  and  it  has 
haunted  mo  all  day — an  odd,  unsubstantial  sort  of  dream.  I 
hardly  know  what  it  was,  and  yet  I  cannot  get  rid  of  it— the 
impression  of  it.  I  mean.  It’s  odd,  too,  how  Xeale’s  story  came 
back  to  me  this  evening.  I  feel  half  in  this  world  and  half 
in  another.” 

This  was  the  way,  somehow,  that  all  Gerald’s  talks  with 
Olive  tended — to  talking  out  thoughts  and  feelings  which  he 
had  never  before  dreamt  of  confiding  to  any  human  being — 
to  a  sort  of  restful  confidence  ef  which  she  was  too  simple- 
minded  to  understand  the  inference,  although  she  was 
conscious  of  a  secret  mutual  understanding  too  sweet  to 
be  safe. 

“  I  was  in  some  danger  in  my  dream  last  night — some  un¬ 
defined  but  desperate  peril — something  shadowy  and  mys¬ 
terious,  against  which  an  angel  guarded  me.  The  angel's 
face  was  covered  at  first,  but  presently  the  veil  fell  off,  and  I 
saw  that  it  was  you.” 

He  was  bending  towards  her — he  almost  touched  her ;  his 
voice  dropped  to  a  whisper  of  indescribable  tenderness.  She 
started,  and  tbe  blood  rushed  up  into  her  cheeks ;  her  eyes 
met  his,  frightened,  questioning,  waking  up  for  the  first  time 
te  the  revelation  which  looked  out  of  his.  All  the  beautiful 
inspiration  of  love  flashed  then  into  her  soul,  and  shone  forth 
again,  touching  as  with  fire  the  pure  calm  of  lip,  and  cheek, 
and  brow,  like  the  glory  of  sunrise  breaking  the  dewy  sleep 
of  the  valleys  Wondering  and  fascinated,  Gerald  looked 
down  at  this  wonderful  and  sadden  transformation  as,  per¬ 
haps,  Pygmalion  did  when  tbe  glorious  life  first  throbbed 
and  palpitated  through  the  marble  veins  of  his  maiden  statue. 
Thus  Gerald  gazed  upon  Olive  in  bewildered  admiration,  ended 
Only  —the  mill  of  life  is  grinding  again — by  the  sudden  clang 
of  the  dinner-bell.  Miss  Ursula  was  precise  in  her  punc¬ 
tuality,  and  the  young  man  sped  away  in  all  haste,  whilst 
Olive  turned  her  glowing  face  full  upon  Cissy  standing 
silently  by  her  side,  forgetful  of  the  French  coiffure  she  had 
brought  for  triumphant  exhibition,  dismayed  beyond  words 
by  the  light  which  had  dawned  upon  her. 

“That  little  brown  creature  improves,”  thought  Lady 
Arthur,  glancing  to  the  bottom  of  the  dinner-table  where 
Olive  sat.  “Her  colour  is  good,  and  her  eyes  are  not  so  bad.” 

“Olivo  grows  very  lovely,"  fondly  said  Miss  Ursula  to  her¬ 
self  at  tbe  same  moment 

Whilst  Cissy,  fluttered  and  discomposed,  sent  away  her 
antnsted  dinner — though  Gerald  assiduously  heaped  her  plate 
with  dainties — and  wondered  how  long  hearts  were  in  breaking, 
and  if  the  children  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  her  fading 
away,  and  if  Olive  would  come  to  bid  her  farewell,  and  to 
weep  over  her  death-bed,  and  if  anybody  would  guess  at 
what  had  killed  her !  And  afterwards  sbe  sat  apart — pretty, 

_  bright  little  Ci.ssy — drooping  like  a  sick  bird,  nursing  her 
broken  heart,  and  hardly  keeping  back  the  tears  which, 
through  Olive’s  tender  solicitude  and  Gerald’s  kindly  banter, 
started  to  her  eyes. 

Eight  o’clock  brought  Mr.  Julius,  his  white  cravat  tied 
with  very  suspicious  care,  and  his  massive  features  a  good 
deal  lightened  by  some  happy  arrangement  of  his  tawny 
locks,  for  all  of  which,  doubtless,  be  had  bis  reasons.  He 
drank  coffee,  chatting  with  easy  intelligence  the  while ;  and 
when  Miss  Ursula  and  Lady  Arthur  deposed  themselves  for 
their  usual  game  of  eribbage,  and  Olive  at  the  piano  rendered 


Beethoven’s  tender  strains  with  a  tenderness  and  fulness 
which  seemed  to  fill  tbe  room,  and  chained  one  of  her  hearers 
to  her  side,  he  turned  to  Cissy’s  distant  comer  and  challenged 
her  to  give  him  his  revenge  at  chess.  Whereto  Cissy  con¬ 
sented  with  as  ill  a  grace  as  Cissy  could  put  on,  and,  being 
checkmated  in  three  moves,  she  pleaded  a  headache,  and, 
under  cover  of  Olive’s  heart-melody,  she  stole  away  to  bed, 
and  lay  there,  waxing  so  pathetic  over  her  yonng  life  nipped 
in  the  bud,  and  strewing  such  sympathetic  flowers  over  her 
premiture  grave,  that  no  wonder  she  cried  herself  to  sleep, 
and  that  Olivo’s  good-night  kiss,  dropped  over  so  lightly  upon 
her  closed  eyelids,  awoke  her  with  a  sob — a  sob  that  broke 
into  fa«t-falling  tears,  like  the  pattering  rain-di-ops  after  a 
thunder-burst.  Olivo  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  drew  the 
child  into  her  arms. 

“Cissy,  dear  Cissy,  what  is  it?” 

“Oh,  Olive!  I  am  so  miserable  I  Was  it  very  wrong  of  me 
to — to - "  A  fresh  burst  of  tears  stopped  her  here. 

“  To  what,  my  darling  ?’’ 

“To— love  him!”  whispered  Cissy,  hiding  her  blushing 
face  from  the  moonlight  on  Olive’s  neck.  “  He  is  so  poroi,  so 
noble,  and  so— so  handsome,  and  be  seemed — at  least,  I 
thought — he  liked  me  a  little.  I  was  foolish,  I  know,  but 
oh !  Olivo,  say  it  was  not  wrong.” 

Olive  was  puzzled  for  a  moment,  then  she  found  tbe  clue 
as  sbe  thought,  and  she  smiled  to  herself. 

“  No,  dear,  it  was  not  wrong ;  and,  besides,  I  think  he  does 
like  you  very  much.”  Mr.  Julias’  cravat  presented  itself  to 
her  mind’s  eye. 

“  Olivo,”  returned  Cissy,  with  a  great  assinmption  of  dignity, 
“  it  is  cruel  to  trifle  with  me,  even  to  be  kind.  I  can  never 
be  deceived  any  more — that  dream  is  over  for  over.  And 
oh,  Olive!  I  could  not  bear  it  if  it  were  any  one  but  you,  I 
can  give  him  up  to  you ;  you  are  so  much  more  worthy  of 
him  than  I  ever  could  be.” 

“  Me !”  cried  Olive  in  amused  surprise.  “  Cissy,  Mr.  Julius 
does  not  come  hero  for  me  f” 

“  Mr.  Julius!  Oh,  Olivo !” 

The  original  tu  Brute”  was  not  given  with  a  more 
sorrowful  dignity  of  reproach.  Olive  could  have  laughed, 
but  that  another  thought,  a  hundred  thoughts,  crowded  into 
her  mind. 

“Cissy,”  she  presently  said  gravely  enough,  “you  are  too 
young  to  speak  of  such  things.” 

Well  said,  Olive!  Not  too  young  for  Mr.  Julius,  but  too 
young  for  Gerald!  The  play  was  serious  now.  Cissy’s 
gravity  matched  hers. 

“  I  am  not  young,"  sbe  said  sadly.  “  I  shall  be  sixteen  in 
January.  Speak  kindly  to  me,  Olive;  I  shall  not  trouble 
you  long,  and  I  love  you  very  dearly.  Must  I  not  love  you 
when  I  am  willing  that  all  tbe  happiness  should  go  out  of  my 
life  into  yours?”  Olive’s  arms  were  round  her  again  now. 
“  I  meant  to  have  gone  away  and  said  nothing,  and  let  my 
heart  break  quietly,  but  I  could  not  help  it.  I  shall  pray 
every  night  for  his  happiness  and  yours,  my  darling!  my 
darling !  and  perhaps” — here  Cissy’s  renunciation  rose  to  a 
Roman  matron’s  height  of  self-sacrifice — “  perhaps,  if  I  live, 
I  may  be  your  bridesmaid.” 

“Hush,  Cissy- hush!  go  to  sleep,  my  love !”  And  kisses 
sweet  as  falling  rose-leaves  soothed  the  pretty  child  to 
dreamless  slumber. 

“  Oh,  Olive !”  she  murmured,  just  rousing  once,  “  how  he 
loves  you !” 

Lovely  words !  Thought  over  by  Olive  in  the  still  night, 
set  to  sweet  music  in  her  beating  heart,  whia|:iered  softly  to 
herxelf  —oh,  so  softly !  —and  then  bathed  in  rosy  blushes 
which  even  tbe  shy  moonbeams  must  nut  see.  They  come 
to  her  with  delicious  repetition  again  and  again,  until  sbe 
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slept,  pillowed  upon  those  sweet  words,  like  an  Eastern 
monarch  whose  slumber  is  embalmed  with  precious  perfumes. 

“  How  ho  loves  you  1” 

CHAPTER  VI. 

WHEN  CXABIS  CAME  BACK. 

T  was  on  a  November  day  that  Claris  came  back — not 
the  normal  conception  of  that  blustering  month,  not 
the  pictorial-almanac  version,  looming  through  grey  mist 
into  shiveiing  foreground— but  a  soft,  subdued,  autumnal 
day;  such  a  day  as  comes  now  and  then  in  the  declining 
year;  comes  like  repose  and  reaction  after  the  dissipation 
of  summer;  after  its  green  revel,  its  gay,  glorious  pageant 
of  floweis  and  sunlight,  lulling  the  we.ary  senses  like  a 
gently- breathing  slumbor  after  the  August  fever-fit;  a  day 
which  is  a  half-dreamy  retrospect  of  the  plca-^ant  past, 
half-shrinking  from  the  stormy  time  to  come — so  mild  and 
sweet  in  its  fading  sadness  that  young  green  things  push 
upwards  “through  the  earth  seams"  to  greet  it,  and  the 
violet  breathes  to  it  the  anthem  of  perfume  which  it  has 
been  conning  for  its  own  beloved  spring.  Claris  stood  at 
one  of  the  three  large  windows  of  her  room,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  November  landscape ;  upon  the  network  of  twigs 
and  branches  in  the  near  avenue ;  upon  the  tender  blue 
distance-mist  southing  the  grey  hills,  and  filling  up  the  barren 
outline  of  leafless  wood. 

But  Claris,  standing  there  in  her  almost  regal  splendour  of 
purple  and  ermine— that  splendour  which  became  Claris  so 
well— saw  nono  of  these  things.  They  were  not  in  her  line. 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  two  figures  strolling  lingeringly  up 
the  long  avenue,  pausing  now  and  then  in  such  earnest  con¬ 
versation  that  Claris,  having  nothing  else  to  do.  watched  them 
with  a  sort  of  listless  interest.  Presently  the  two  neared  tho 
house,  and  turning  to  the  right,  mounted  the  terrace,  and  so 
were  lost  to  Claris's  view  until  she  crossed  the  roum,  and 
looking  from  one  of  the  southern  windows,  saw  them  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  solemn  shade  of  the  cedars,  and  pacing  the 
terrace  with  the  same  leisurely  tread.  Claris's  interest  was 
quickened  now,  It  she  hud  seen  that  one'of  the  two  was 
Olivo,  and  that  the  other  was  a  stranger — a  man  young,  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  figure,  as  Claris's  practised  eye  told  her, 
whose  attitude  towards  Olive  was  one  of  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance.  Who  could  it  be  ?  Who  caused  Olive  to  be  thus 
forgetful  of  the  greeting  she  owed  her  returned  sister?  Who, 
unknown  to  her.  had  gained  such  a  footing  in  her  homo  ? 

Now,  it  had  nut  been  in  accordance  with  Lady  Arthur’s 
latest  policy  to  speak  of  her  eon  to  Claris,  or  of  Claris  to  her 
son.  She  had  known  many  a  likely  penchant  nipped  in  the  bud 
by  the  injudicious  laudation  which  blundering,  match-making 
friends  are  so  apt  to  practise,  and  she  preferred  to  risk  no¬ 
thing.  Miss  Ursula  wrote  reldom  to  her  niece,  and  her  casual 
mention  of  Lady  Arthur's  son  had  by  no  means  prepared 
Claris  for  finding  him  thus  domesticated  at  Armytage  Hall, 
whilst  Olive,  obeying  a  certain  instinct — the  same  instinct 
which  hod  made  her  from  a  little  child  guard  her  little  trea¬ 
sures,  her  most  precious  thoughts  and  things,  carefully  from 
Claris — had  written  nothing  of  their  growing  intimacy  with 
Captain  Thynne,  so  that  the  fact  came  upon  her  as  a  surprise, 
and  not  an  sgroeable  one  either.  Wo  none  of  us  like  to 
stumble  upi  n  informution  which  we  think  ought  to  have  been 
given  to  us  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

“Perks,  who  is  that  gentleman  ?" 

Clai  is  drew  aside  the  curtain  at  the  back  of  the  couch  on 
which  she  was  resting,  so  that  Perks,  who  had  just  entered 
tho  room,  might  look  out  upon  the  terrace. 

“Captain  Thynne,  miss,”  she  replied,  “Lady  Arthur's  eon. 


Her  ladyship  and  him  has  been  staying  here  a  long  time, 
miss.  They  went  away  last  week,  as,  of  course,  you  know, 
though,  miss.” 

“  Of  course,”  assented  Claris.  Lady  Arthur's  visit,  at  least, 
had  been  commented  upon  to  her,  and  she  did  not  choose  to 
confess  to  further  ignorance  to  her  maid. 

“  Does  Captain  Thynne  dme  hero  to-night?”  she  asked. 

“No,  miss,  not  as  1  have  heard.  Mr.  Jervis  was  saying 
just  now  that  Lady  Arthur  and  the  captain  was  to  dine  here 
to-morrow.  Mary  has  given  me  your  keys,  miss ;  you  would 
like  me  to  arrange  your  things  as  usual,  I  suppose  ?” 

“Certainly,  Perks;  1  told  Mary  that  she  was  only  travel¬ 
ling-maid,  and  that  her  duties  would  cease  as  soon  as  we 
arrived  here.  She  is  only  needlewoman  again  now.” 

Miss  Perks  proceeded  to  open  trunks,  to  shake  out  dresses, 
and  to  lay  all  in  readiness  for  her  mistress's  toilette.  Claris 
turned  to  the  window  again.  A  scene  was  being  reproduced 
upon  the  terrace  which,  with  a  little  change  of  drapery — and 
very  little — bad  probably  often  been  enacted  there  a  hundred 
years  before.  Upon  tho  marble  balustrade  a  peacock  strutted 
with  gorgeous  tail  outspread,  turning  and  curtseying  in  his 
vain  fashion,  whilst  Olive,  heedless  of  the  gathering  evening 
damps,  fed  the  tame  creature  from  her  hand,  and  Gerald, 
leaning  against  a  marble  basket  of  late-blooming  flowers, 
looked  on. 

Presently  Olivo,  turning  towards  the  house,  glanced  up  at 
her  sister's  window,  and  saw  the  face  which  was  looking  out 
at  her.  Hardly  staying  for  a  hasty  adieu  to  her  companion, 
in  an  instant  she  had  crossed  the  terrace  and  entered  the 
house,  and  her  light  footstep  bounded  up  the  staircase. 

“  Oh,  Claris !"  she  cried,  “  1  am  so  sorry.  I  did  not  think 
it  was  so  late,  or  that  you  had  arrived.  1  had  to  go  to  Chad- 
Irigh,  as  Aunt  Ursula  told  you,  to  see  a  poor  woman  who  is  ill 
there,  and  sent  for  me,  and  comiug  back  I  mot  Captain 
Tbynne  at  the  gates,  and  he  walked  up  to  the  house  with 
mo." 

Claris  smiled  graciously,  and  returned  her  sister's  caresses 
with  most  f>>rgiving  tenderness. 

“  Ob,  Olive !”  she  exclaimed  suddenly,  “  how  pretty  you 
have  grown !" 

It  dropped  from  her  in  her  surprise,  for,  in  the  blaze  of 
light  which  Perks,  in  the  exercise  of  her  functions,  at  that 
moment  produced,  Olive  stood  revealed  as  she  had  not  done 
in  the  dusky  twilight. 

“  What  have  you  done  to  yourself,  you  dear  little  beauty  ? 
I  must  make  Porks  let  me  into  the  secret  of  your  cosmetics. 

Such  a  lovely  colour,  and  such - .  NVell,  1  must  find  out 

how  it  is  done.  Come  and  sit  down,  and  lot  me  look  at 
you.” 

Claris  bad  a  very  pretty  gift  of  flattery ;  she  bod  cultivated 
it  in  the  interests  of  that  popularity  which  she  had  set  her¬ 
self  early  in  life  to  attain.  And  wise  in  her  generation  was 
Claris.  Judiciously  managed,  there  is  no  such  passport  as 
this  of  flattery  to  the  favour  of  mankind — that  noun  of  mul¬ 
titude  being  taken  here  in  a  masculine  sense  especially.  It 
is  a  popular  fallacy — one  of  those  fallacies  which,  having 
existed  so  long  without  contradiction,  are  therefore  enrolled 
as  axioms'which  cannot  be  contradicted — that  the  frailer  sex 
enjoy  a  monopoly  of  vanity.  In  reality  the  vanity  of  women 
bears  no  comparison  with  the  vanity  of  men — of  men  of  all 
ages — the  middle-aged  and  old  even  more  than  the  young. 
We  are  vain,  we  women,  of  very  trifles;  of  a  dress,  a  ribbon, 
an  eyebrow,  a  curl ;  of  the  little  outside  things  which  are 
not  ourselves.  We  are  vain  thus  on  the  surface;  we  present 
our  vanity  conspicuously  to  the  world,  and  tho  world,  far- 
seeing,  deep-judging,  awards  us  the  first  place  in  the  ranks  of 
Lucifer.  Our  vanity  overlays  our  better  things,  maybe,  as  a 
parasitical  moss  covers  a  solid  boulder  of  granite ;  but  the 
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tiny  roots  do  not  strike  deep.  There  is  the  noble,  true  rock- 
hetrt  of  mother  and  wife  intact  beneath. 

Bnt  the  vanity  of  woman’s  master  is  another  thing  to  hers 
— a  thing  greater  than  hers  in  the  same  ratio  as  he,  her  lord, 
is  greater  than  her ;  a  thing  not  lightly  displayed  in  petty 
I  gratiBcation ;  not  “going  before  to  judgment’’  in  small  exhi- 
I  bition.  He  is  too  great  to  be  vain  in  little  things,  but  he  is 
I  small  enough  to  be  vain  in  great  things.  His  last  speech  in 
I  the  House,  his  last  article  in  the  Quarterly,  his  Sunday’s 
I  sermon,  his  letter  to  the  Timet,  on  that  pet  discovery  of  his ; 
bis  character,  his  opinions,  approach  him  on  any  of 

these — very  carefully,  very  judiciously  (injudicious  flattery 
is  not  flattery  at  all ;  it  is  only  a  coarse  mistake)— drop  the 
salt  very  delicately  on  his  tail,  and  he  is  gained— be  is  yours ! 
Every  woman  knows  this  ;  every  unscrupulous  woman  uses 
the  knowledge  for  her  own  ends,  and  plays  on  the  puppet¬ 
string — ay,  and  some  honest  women  too.  Perhaps  only 
I  the  very  honestest  of  the  honest  disdain  to  do  it.  Life  is  a 
race,  and  we  must  not  be  left  behind ;  no,  not  though  we 
drop  some  precious  things  as  we  press  onwards.  Life  is  a 
lottery,  and  the  prizes  are  for  those  who  seize  them  flrst,  and 
we  are  tempted  to  put  in  our  hands  like  the  rest ;  for,  though 
our  turn  would  come  in  the  long  run,  it  is  so  long  that  our 
faith  fails  us  in  the  waiting,  lilay  God  forgive  us!  Wo 
scarcely  can  forgive  ourselves ! 

Olive  was  wont  to  be  impatient  of  Claris’s  flattery,  but  then, 
in  spite  of  the  deprecating  embarrassment  with  which  she 
clung  to  her,  and  sought  to  hush  her  honeyed  words,  they 
dropped  a  curious  sweetness  into  her  souL  If  it  could  be 
true!  if  she  could  be  beautiful  for  him!  If  the  crown  of 
her  love  could  be  enriched  with  this  precious  jewel!  She  did 
not  underrate  the  value  of  the  gems  that  already  composed 
it ;  the  maiden  tenderness  and  truth,  pure  as  crystal,  strong 
as  adamant,  the  high  honour,  clear  and  bright  as  the  diamond, 
the  pearl  of  modesty,  the  chrysolite  of  a  single,  deep  devotion ; 
she  knew  that  all  these  were  worth  a  king’s  ransom ;  and  if 
she  would  have  added  to  them  the  brilliant  jewel  of  beauty, 
it  was  because,  in  her  lavish  generosity,  she  would  have 
gathered  all  the  costliest  treasures  of  the  world,  and  thought 
them  too  little  to  lay  at  his  feet ! 

So  gracious  was  Claris  that  evening,  so  sweet  and  winning 
in  her  show  of  affection,  so  hearty  and  cordial  in  her  manifes¬ 
tation  of  joy  at  being  once  more  at  home  with  them,  that 
Miss  Ursula's  tender  heart  smote  her  for  having  so  easily 
sustained  her  absence,  and  Olive  was  angry  with  herself  for 
the  habit  of  disbelief  which,  malyre  file,  would  throw  an 
uncomfortable  cold  shadow  of  doubt  over  her  sister’s  pretty, 
warns  words. 

Claris  was  very  talkative  and  communicative,  told  how 
Lady  Orme  had  given  a  dfjeuner  in  her  honour,  and  the 
Honourable  Mrs.  Fortescue  had  got  up  tableaux  vivants,  in 
which  she— Claris — must  needs  play  the  best  parts — Rowena 
in  Ivanhoe,  Una  in  The  Faery  Queen,  Galatea,  and  Guinevere 
—how  half  the  “county”  had  given  dinner-parties,  arranged 
archery -meetings,  and  picnics,  and  concerts  all  for  her. 
And  then,  to  show  that  her  head  was  not  at  all  turned  by  all 
this  flattery  and  homage,  Claris  kissed  Miss  Ursula  a  doaen 
times,  whispering,  “  I  am  so  glad  to  be  here  again !"  After 
'which  she  drew  a  cushion  to  her  aunt’s  feet,  and  sitting 
herself  there,  with  her  fair  head  nestling  against  her,  waited 
for  a  return  of  confidences.  Miss  Ursula  told  how  quiet  their 
time  had  been,  broken  by  no  incident,  save  the  fire  and  the 
visit  of  Lady  Arthur  and  her  son. 

“  Yon  will  see  them  to-morrow,”  she  concluded.  “  Lady 
Arthur  is  all  impatience  to  renew  your  acquaintance.” 

No  word  of  the  captain — only  the  most  casual  mention,  as 
Clans  noted  with  quick  suspicion.  Nor  did  the  downcast 
blush  with  which  Olive  greeted  even  that  slight  notice  escape 


the  keen  eyes  of  Claris,  nor  the  tremble  of  the  little  hands 
which  protended  at  that  moment  to  be  busied  in  arranging 
the  scraps  of  work  and  the  various  implements  of  feminine 
handicraft  in  the  dainty  little  work-basket  before  them. 
Then  Claris  began  to  yawn,  and  to  discover  that  her 
journey  had  tired  her,  and  then  she  bade  them  good-night, 
with  sweet  words  and  loving  kisses. 

“  How  cosy  you  look !”  she  said,  pausing  at  the  door,  “  and 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  go  to  sleep  and  know  that  I  shall  see 
your  dear  home  faces  again  in  the  morning !” 

The  fire  burnt  brightly  in  her  dressing-room,  so  brightly 
that  she  needed  no  other  light,  and  therefore — perhaps— she 
did  not  summon  Perks.  The  couch  was  drawn  up  to  the 
fire,  and  held  out  tempting  inducements  of  comfort,  which 
Claris,  in  spite  of  her  weariness,  disregarded.  She  walked 
up  to  the  mirror,  and  stood  there  for  full  five  minutes  sur¬ 
veying  her  own  face  and  figure.  She  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  result,  for  seldom  had  Claris  seen  herself  in  fuller 
or  more  perfect  beauty.  She  thought  so  doubtless,  for  a 
smile  of  triumph  crossed  her  face  as  she  turned  away. 
Presently  a  step  passed  her  open  door.  It  was  Cissy,  coming 
up-staira  with  the  sad  little  dignity  she  had  worn  since  she 
knew  that  she  carried  about  with  her  a  breaking  heart. 

“  Come  here,  dear,  and  talk  to  me ;  you  see  I  am  all 
alone,”  Claris  cooed  forth  in  her  most  winning  tone. 

And  Cissy,  who  had  herself  been  feeling  very  lonely,  came 
forward  blushing  at  such  flattering  notice,  and,  seated  on  the 
same  couch  with  Claris,  thought  what  a  beautiful  fair 
creature  she  was,  and  how  good  and  sweet  and  kind  too ! 
Oh !  Cissy  knew  that  she  should  love  her  very  much.  In 
her  flowing  white  dressing-gown,  with  her  long  fair  hair, 
unbound  over  her  shoulders,  she  was  like  one  of  Raphael's 
angels  in  the  picture  of  which  her  father  had  a  copy,  and 
counted  it  amongst  his  choicest  treasures ;  and  to  Cissy  to 
look  like  an  angel  was  to  be  like  one.  How  could  evil  dwell 
with  such  seraphic  beauty  ?  And  that  beauty  condescended 
to  her,  and,  of  course,  won  her  heart  at  once.  That  after¬ 
noon,  when  Claris  had  alighted  from  the  railway  carriage  at 
the  Estwick  station,  whore  Miss  Ursula  and  Cissy  were  in 
waiting.  Cissy  had  thought  her  very  grandly  beautiful ;  but 
she  had  seemed  there  hko  some  “  bright,  particular  star,”  far, 
far  above  little  Cissy.  Now,  as  Claris  settled  her  guest 
comfortably  on  the  couch,  placing  a  cushion  at  her  back,  and 
drawing  a  footstool  under  her  feet,  bringing  the  fire  into  a 
more  brilliant  glow,  and  coming  back  to  caress  the  young, 
soft  band  which  lay  within  her  reach.  Cissy  lost  her  awe  of 
the  beautiful  divinity  in  a  rapturous  appreciation  of  her 
sweet  kindness. 

“Now  tell  me,  love,”  said  Claris,  with  a  coaxing  smile, 
“  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this  while  ?” 

A  little  cloud  dimmed  Cissy’s  bright  face.  What  had  she 
been  doing  all  that  sweet,  ah,  too  sweet,  time  ? 

“  We  have  had  lovely  walks,”  she  answered  with  a  sigh, 
“  and  I  have  learnt  to  ride :  Oliver  lent  me  her  pony,  and  we 
have  ridden  to  Hartshill  Priory — fourteen  miles  Captain 
Thynne  says  it  is ;  and  then  we  had  a  beautiful  pic-nic  at 
Abbey  ford  Hill,  aird  we  have  marked  out  the  archery-ground, 
and  the  croquet-lawn  is  nearly  finished,  and  Olivo’s  aviary, 
and  the  fernery — and  we  have  collected  fifty  specimens 
already.” 

“  Indeed  you  have  been  busy,”  answered  Claris,  “  but  how 
did  you  make  up  a  pic-nic  party?  We  know  nobody  yet,  but 
Lady  Arthur,  and  the  clergyman.” 

“Oh,  it  was  not  a  party;  only  Mias  Ursula,  and  Lady 
Arthur,  and  Olive,  and  Captain  Thynne.” 

“  Captain  Thynne  is  very  agreeable  ?” 

“  Yes,”  assented  Cissy  faintly. 

“  You  don’t  think  so  ?” 
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“  Yes. 


“  And  very  handsome,  is  he  not  ?’’ 

“  Yes.’’  And  Cissy,  brought  back  to  the  full  remembrance 
of  her  blighted  hopes  and  broken  heart,  sat  looking  sadly  into 
the  fire. 

Miss  Perks's  knock  sounded  at  the  door. 

“I  shall  not  want  you  to-night,  Perks.” 

“  Thank  yon,  miss,  you  will  find  everything  ready.”  And 
Perks  disappeared. 

“We  are  so  comfortable,  are  we  not?”  said  Claris;  “wo 
don’t  want  to  be  disturbed.” 

Most  powerful  and  insidious  was  the  flattery  of  that  plural 
pronoun  “  we”  from  the  great  beauty  of  twenty  to  the  little 
girl  of  fifteen.  This,  and  a  little  more,  not  much,  for  Claris’s 
most  clever  strategy  would  only  have  been  wasted  in  this 
easy  conquest — a  few  slightly  put  questions,  a  bewitching 
expansion  of  tender  interest,  a  soft,  enveloping  glamour  of 
seductive  power,  and  all  Cissy’s  poor  little  defences  melted 
away,  out  trembled  her  secret,  and  not  hers  alone — Olivo's, 
too,  all  sobbed  out  in  those  white  treacherous  arms.  Poor, 
simple,  truthful  child,  how  could  she  help  it?  And  the 
beautiful  siren  having  lured  her  thus  onward  to  a  peril  she 
little  dreamed  of,  soothed  her  with  soft  caresses,  and  sent 
her  away  calmed  and  quieted,  hogging  a  pensive  sorrow  that 
was  not  at  all  unhappy. 

“  How  sweet  and  good  she  is !”  murmured  Cissy,  as  she 
composed  herself  to  sleep.  “  I  am  so  glad  I  told  her  all ;  she 
comforted  mo  so ;  and  Olive— dear,  dear,  Olive — I  love  her 
too  much  to  trouble  her  with  my  grief.” 

And  Claris !  As  she  laid  her  shapely  length  to  rest,  and 
dropped  her  fair  head  upon  the  pillow,  the  smile  of  triumph 
cauie  back  to  her  lips,  and  a  curious  gleam  into  her  eyes,  so 
that  she  looked  like  that  beautiful  but  deadly  creature  that, 
sheltered  in  the  Indian  thicket,  smoothes  its  sleek  limbs  for 
the  sudden,  fatal  spring — the  doom  of  some  peaceful, 
unsuspecting  traveller. 


THE  SPARROW  IN  THE  STREETS. 

BY  TUB  REV.  J.  0.  WOOD,  M.A.,  F.L.g. 

ET  US  define. 

There  are  no  less  than  three  little  birds,  all  brown- 
coated,  all  common,  all  called  by  the  name  of  Sparrow,  and 
all  distinct  from  each  other. 

In  these  pages  we  say  nothing  of  the  hedge-sparrow,  that 
elegant,  slender-bodied,  sweet-voiced  warbler  that  flits  in  and 
out  of  the  hedge-rows,  builds  such  a  pretty  nest  therein,  and 
lays  five  such  delicately-blue  eggs,  warm,  smooth,  living 
turquoises,  prettier  by  far  than  many  a  precious  stone,  and  the 
first  love  of  every  young  bird's-nester. 

Nor  speak  we  of  the  tree-sparrow,  an  eccentric  kind  of  bird, 
who  likes  to  build  bis  nest  somewhere  in  the  top  of  a  large 
tree,  and  is  insatiate  in  gathering  materials  for  his  house, 
heaping  together  a  good  double-armful  of  hay  and  straw  just 
to  accommodate  himself  and  family.  Our  business  to-day  is 
with  tho  veritable  Sparrow  himself,  the  Fasser  domesticus,  the 
constant  associate  of  civilised  man,  the  audacious  plunderer 
of  the  farm-yard,  the  feathered  gamin  of  the  London  streets. 

I  confess  to  a  great  liking  for  this  bold  and  clever  little 
bird,  whose  pert  and  dashing  movements,  fearless  deportment, 
and  bright,  intelligent  eye  are  enough  to  win  the  heart  of  any 
one  who  has  a  love  for  the  living  beings  that  surround  him, 
and  in  which  there  is  so  much  and  so  varied  beauty.  This 
little  bird  plays  a  greater  part  in  the  economy  of  the  world 
than  is  generally  known,  and  in  the  next  few  pages  I  will 
endeavour  to  present  to  tho  public  a  brief  summary  of  its 
history. 


In  the  first  place,  let  his  character  be  cleared  from  tho 
imputations  under  which  it  has  long  laboured,  and  which  even 
now  cling  to  the  bird  in  the  rural  districts,  where  the  process 
of  getting  an  old  idea  out  of  the  agricultural  skull  and  a  new 
one  into  it  is  a  long  and  painful  task,  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  severe  labour,  perpetual  hammering,  and  a  constant  re¬ 
currence  to  tho  subject.  Even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  the  subject  must  not  have  reached  middle  age, 
or  the  operation  will  be  wholly  ineffectual  I  speak  feelingly 
as  one  who  has  attempted  the  mental  trephine  in  vain,  and 
whose  want  of  success  may  possibly  be  attributable  to  his  own 
want  of  ability.  ' 

As  a  race,  the  whole  tribe  of  gardeners  and  farmers  are  at 
open  war  with  the  Sparrow.  They  shoot  him  whenever  they 
can  get  him  within  range  of  a  gun ;  and  as  the  art  of  shooting 
flying  is  not  usually  practised  in  such  regions,  they  immolate 
him  as  bo  porches  on  the  branch  of  their  fruit-tree,  or  hops 
about  among  tbeir  newly-arisen  peas,  and  in  all  possibility  do 
ten  times  as  much  barm  by  the  tobacco-pipeful  of  shot  that 
comes  rattling  about  tho  devoted  bird’s  ears  as  the  Sparrow’s 
beak  would  have  achieved  during  tho  whole  season. 

They  catch  him  in  all  kinds  of  traps.  There  is  the  primi¬ 
tive  sieve  trap — i. a  sieve  propped  up  by  a  stick  to  which  a 
string  is  tied,  and  under  which  the  birds  are  decoyed  by  a 
handful  of  grain  or  crumbs.  This  trap  requires  the  constant 
superintendence  of  some  young  fowler,  who  wastes  his  day 
by  sitting  idly  with  the  long  string  in  his  hand,  ready  to  jerk 
away  the  supporting  stick  when  be  thinks  the  birds  are  fairly 
undor  his  sieve,  llwnanum  tst  errare.  Calculation  of  angles 
and  distances  is  rarely  developed,  except  in  an  educated  mind, 
and  the  trap  is  often  sprung  while  the  birds  are  quite  without 
its  circumference.  Or,  as  often  happens,  the  sieve  will  not 
fall  straight,  but  swerves  todhe  right  when  the  birds  are  on 
tho  left,  or  vice  versd,  frightens  them  all  away  without  catch¬ 
ing  one,  and  forces  the  fowler  to  come  from  his  retreat  and 
prop  up  the  sieve  afresh. 

There  is  the  brick  trap,  a  slight  improvement  on  the  sieve, 
as  it  is  self-acting,  but  is  yet  capable  of  improvement,  as  it 
only  catches  one  bird  at  a  time,  and  is  liable  to  be  disarranged 
by  a  resolute  and  strong-beaked  Sparrow,  who  pecks  away 
wherever  he  sees  the  light  shining  between  the  bricks,  and 
sometimes  contrives  to  work  his  way  through  the  enlarged 
aperture. 

There  is  the  ^  trap,  which  is  also  self-acting,  as  a  trap 
should  be,  but  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  making  the 
Sparrow  into  a  feathered  pancake.  When  I  used,  boy-like, 
to  be  groat  at  Sparrow-catching,  1  invented  a  combination  of 
the  brick  and  the  ^  trap,  the  bird  being  dropped  into  a  square 
bole  dug  in  the  ground,  and  kept  a  hopeless  prisoner  until 
removed  by  bis  captor.  My  trap  of  traps,  however,  was  a 
most  unsuspicious  affair,  made  out  of  a  common  hamper, 
wanted  no  sotting,  would  catch  a  hundred  birds  in  succession, 
and  keep  them  until  wanted. 

But  the  most  destructive  mode  of  taking  Sparrows  is  that 
which  is  termed  “  bat-fowling,”  because  it  is  only  carried  on 
at  night,  when  the  bats  fly  abroad. 

Sparrows  are  rather  choice  in  tbeir  lodgings,  and  are  sure 
to  frequent  any  cozy  nook,  such  as  an  ivy-covered  wall  e 
thick  yew  hedge,  or  the  eaves  of  a  favourite  haystack.  To¬ 
wards  evening  they  begin  to  congregate  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  resting-places,  and  squabble  furiously  for  no  apparent 
reason,  except,  perhaps,  that  they  are  settling  their  billets  for 
the  night.  At  last  they  cease  their  scolding,  their  fluttering, 
and  their  fighting,  drop  off  one  by  one  to  the  disputed  spot, 
tuck  their  beaks  completely  under  tbeir  feathers,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  are  fast  asleep. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  bat-fowler.  A  party  of  men  and 
I  boys  approach  very  quietly,  one  bearing  a  lighted  lantern  tied 
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to  the  top  of  a  long  pole,  two  others  carrying  a  net  stretclicd 
between  two  sticks,  and  the  rest  furnished  with  sundry  rude 
cages  or  bags.  The  net  is  held  close  to  the  roosts  where  the 
unsuspecting  Sparrows  are  sleeping,  the  lantern  is  held  liehind 
the  not,  and  the  ivy  is  suddenly  poked  up  wilh  lung  sticks 
and  battered  with  showers  of  stones.  Out  start  the  frightened 
Sparrows,  half  asleep  and  wholly  bewildered  by  the  noise  and 
rattling  of  sticks  and  stones ;  the  lantern  is  the  only  object 
they  can  see,  so  they  dash  wildly  towards  its  treacherous 
flame,  and  are  caught  in  the  intervening  net.  The  two  men 
who  hold  the  handles  immediately  double  up  the  net  with  its 
crowd  of  fluttering  occupants,  lay  it  on  the  ground,  and 
leisurely  transfer  the  poor  birds  to  their  cages,  or  immolate 
them  with  a  sharp  squeeze  and  put  them  in  the  bags.  Per¬ 
haps  the  latter  fate  is  the  more  merciful. 

The  farmer  encourages  these  raids,  thinking  himself  fortu¬ 
nate  in  getting  rid  of  so  many  hungry  beaks  that  are  ever 
clamouring  and  pecking  about  his  rickyard.  Lot  us  for  the 
present  leave  the  captive  Sparrows  in  their  unaccustomed 
prison,  and  give  a  short  summary  of  their  proceedings  up  to 
the  time  when  they  were  ruthlessly  torn  from  their  natural 
homes. 

Imprimis,  we  grant  that  the  Sparrow  is  a  sad  pilferer  of 
corn,  that  his  cunning  enables  him  to  escape  many  a  snare, 
that  his  effrontery  im^iels  him  to  perform  the  coolest  imagi¬ 
nable  deeds  of  audacity,  and  that  he  is  given  to  producing 
at  le.i6t  two  families,  and  sometimes  three,  per  annum.  We 
grant  that  every  Sparrow  devours  little  less  than  a  bushel  of 
com  ill  racb  season,  and  yet  assert  that  his  depredations  are 
far  outbalanced  by  his  services,  and  that  the  cum  which  he 
eats  is  a  fair  tithe  on  that  which  he  saves. 

The  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  members  of  tho 
feathered  tribe,  and,  happily  for  the  agriculturist,  is  fonder 
of  animal  than  vegetable  food,  his  consumption  of  corn  liear- 
ing  about  the  same  proportion  to  that  of  insects  as  FaUtafTs 
bread  to  bis  sack.  Even  on  bis  own  account  he  is  a  ni'g'ity 
destroyer  of  noxious  insects,  hunting  about  in  all  quarters  for 
the  small  and  hidden  depredators  who  would  escape  the  eyo 
of  man,  but  have  little  chance  of  avoiding  the  prying  and 
microscopic  gaze  of  the  Sparrow. 

But  when  he  has  a  family  of  young  depending  on  his  exer¬ 
tions  for  their  subsistenee,  his  efforts  redouble,  and  the 
slsughter  which  he  occasions  among  grubs,  caterpillars,  anil 
imects  is  almost  incredible.  M.  de  Quatrefages,  in  his 
Jtambles  of  a  J^aturalist,  observes  that  “  when  first  the  joung 
S|>arrow  breaks  through  the  egg  it  requires  to  be  fed  with 
some  substances  more  tender  and  soft  than  the  ordinary 
Cereals,  and  on  this  account  the  parent-bird  supplies  it  wiib 
grubs.  Bradley  has  calculated,  from  repeated  observations, 
that  a  couple  of  old  Sparrows  will  convey  to  their  nest  no  less 
I  than  40  grubs  every  hour,  which  would  give  480  grubs  for 
the  twelve  hours  of  the  day,  and  3,300  for  each  week's  con¬ 
sumption. 

“  These  numbers  will  explain  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
thirty  years  ago.  With  the  view  of  protecting  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Vienna  from  the  voracity  of  these  birds,  an  order  was 
published  that  every  cultivator  of  the  ground  should,  in  ad 
dilion  to  his  other  contributions,  furnish  the  heads  of  two 
Sparrows.  This  regulation  was  faithfully  obeyed,  and  the 
Sparrows  rapidly  di-a)>peared ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  were  being  devoured  by  cater 
pillars.  It  was  therefore  found  neces.sary  to  repeal  the  decree, 
aiid  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  encourage  by  every  means  the 
multiplication  of  the  same  birds  which  had  been  so  ruthlessly 
destroyed.” 

Now,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  calculated  number  of 
grubs.  &c.,  consumed  by  a  pair  of  Sparrows  is  really  below 
the  true  amount,  as  the  bird's  day  at  the  time  of  year  when 


the  young  require  suck  food  begins  at  four  a.m.,  and  does  j 
not  cease  until  seven  or  eight  r.M.,  thus  adding  four  or  five  | 
hours  per  diem,  or,  at  the  smallest  calculation,  more  than 
another  thousand  grubs  per  week. 

None  but  those  who  have  undertaken — and  carried  out — 
the  arduous  task  of  bringing  up  a  nest  of  young  birds  by 
band  can  have  the  least  idea  of  the  cost  and  attention  which 
the  little  wretches  require,  and  the  wonderful  amount  of  food 
which  they  consume. 

A  baby  is  popularly  thought  to  be  the  worst  possible 
domestic  tyrant,  but  the  hungriest  and  cryingest  baby  that 
ever  worried  a  nurse  or  drove  a  mother  d  etracted  is  as 
not-ing  compared  wilh  a  nest  of  young  birds.  At  the  earliest 
hour  of  dawn — say  2.30  a.m  ,  or  thereabouts — they  begin  to 
awake  and  simultaneously  squall  for  toed,  and  from  that 
moment  until  eight  or  nine  r.M.  they  have  to  be  fed  every 
twenty  minutes. 

It  is  the  hardest  thing  imaginable  to  give  each  bird  its 
proper  share  of  food,  fur  the  strongest  and  boldest  always 
thrust  their  wide  mouths  towards  the  food,  even  though  they 
have  been  fed  but  three  seconds  before ;  they  shove  their 
weaker  relatives  aside,  and  unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken 
they  appropriate  the  better  part  of  the  provisions,  and  leave 
the  weakly  aud  difildent  birds  to  their  fate.  On  the  average, 
each  pair  of  Sparrows  rears  seven  or  eight  young  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  and  the  havoc  consequently  mado  among 
the  insect  tribes  may  be  imagined. 

The  Sparrow,  like  many  other  birds,  has  an  eye  that  is 
either  telescopic  or  microscopic  at  will,  and  by  the  former 
faculty  is  able  to  spy  out  his  prey  at  a  great  distance,  while 
by  the  latter  he  can  detect  the  least  symptom  of  the  tiniest 
insect  that  tries  to  conceal  itself  from  its  feathered  foe  by 
crawling  into  a  cranny  or  diving  into  the  recesses  of  its  home. 

Every  one  knows,  or,  at  all  events,  every  one  who  has 
possessed  ten  square  feet  of  tillable  soil  knows,  the  frightful 
damage  wrought  among  trees  aud  bushes  by  those  ingenious 
little  posts  tho  leaf-roller  caterpillur.-i.  We  all  know  how  they 
attack  a  leaf,  spin  a  thread  here  and  a  line  there,  and  con¬ 
trive,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  to  roll  it  into  a  hollow 
cylinder  under  our  very  eyes  without  giving  us  the  least 
notion  of  the  real  process  by  which  this  end  is  achieved. 
Well,  the  caterpillar,  thus  inclosed  in  its  house,  and  after 
taking  all  this  trouble  to  construct  a  bright  green  and  storm¬ 
proof  domicile,  ensconces  itself  comfortably  therein,  and  finds 
its  home  serve  it  for  board  and  lodging  both. 

It  is  a  quick  and  active  creature,  and  if  a  bird  pokes  its 
inquisitive  beak  into  one  end  of  tho  tube,  out  pops  tho  cater¬ 
pillar  at  the  other,  aud  swings  himielf  to  the  ground  by  an 
extemporised  line,  by  means  of  which  he  re-ascouds  when 
the  danger  is  over. 

Tho  Sparrow,  however,  is  far  too  clever  to  be  baffled  by 
any  such  trick.  When  be  finds  a  tree  whose  leaves  are  infested 
by  the  leaf-roller,  he  wastes  no  time  in  trying  to  pick  them 
out  of  their  houses,  or  catching  them  as  they  glide  to  the 
ground.  He  giies  on  quite  a  different  principle,  and,  like  a 
wise  general,  sets  about  his  work  with  the  most  systematic 
and  far-sighted  regularity.  Beginning  with  the  topmost 
boughs,  he  perches  on  the  twigs,  aud  shakes  them  so  fiercely 
that  tho  frightened  caterpillars  leave  their  homos  and  lower 
themselves  in  their  peculiar  jerking  f.ishion,  making  runs  of 
six  inches  or  so  at  a  time.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Sparrow 
continues  to  hop  among  the  branches  and  to  flutter  his  wings 
in  n  manner  that  seems  quite  purposeless  to  those  whu  have 
not  divined  the  extent  of  his  cunning.  At  last,  when  he  has 
given  every  roiled  leaf  a  thorough  shaking,  he  descends  to 
the  ground  and  there  lei^urely  picks  up  the  caterpillars  that 
have  left  their  leafy  homes,  and  bad  eriingly  thought  them¬ 
selves  quite  safe  while  resting  on  the  soil. 
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Tho  benefit  conferred  on  agriculturists  by  this  bird  ulono 
can  hardly  be  overratod,  for  it  destroys  all  kinds  of  injurious 
insects,  and  likes  thorn  best  at  the  very  time  of  year  vrhea 
they  are  most  hurtful  to  the  crops,  and  just  hefore  they  would 
pass  through  the  last  chaugo  of  form  and  hccomo  reproduc¬ 
tive  in  their  turn. 

The  Sparrow  is  a  notable  nest-builder.  Not  that  the  nest 
itself  is  remarkable  for  beauty  or  singularity  of  form,  but 
that  the  bird  is  apt  to  settle  itself  iu  such  odd  localities.  In 
and  about  a  farm-yard  Sparrows’  nests  may  be  found  in  every 
imaginable  nook  and  cranny,  and  an  old,  ivy-covercd  wall 
usually  swarms  with  them.  A  year  or  two  ago  a  pair  of 
Sparrows  built  their  nest  so  close  to  a  window  behciging 
to  the  usual  sitting-room,  that  to  watch  their  proceedings 
became  a  never- failing  amusement  to  the  inmates  of  tho 
house.  The  little  birds  might  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
nest  by  the  hand,  but  they  were  so  perfectly  confident  of 
their  security  that  they  permitted  tho  window  to  be  o^iened 
and  shut,  and  the  ivy  loaves  put  aside  so  as  to  give  a  view  of 
their  nest,  without  displaying  the  least  trepidation. 

Perhaps  tho  strangest  locality  that  can  bo  conceived  for 
such  a  purpose  is  a  sea-going  vessel.  Yet  there  have  been 
several  instances  whore  Sparrows  have  chot-on  a  ship  for 
their  temporary  home.  In  one  case,  the  Sparrows  flow  on 
board  of  a  vessel  as  she  was  leaving  Aberdeen  for  Newcastle, 
and  began  to  make  a  nest  under  tho  “  slings”  of  the  foreyard. 
They  remained  with  tho  vessel  during  her  voyage,  and  on  her 
arrival  at  Newcastle  went  ashore  for  materials  and  finished 
their  nest. 

In  another  case,  tho  birds  chose  a  steam-ship,  two  pairs  of 
Sparrows  having  taken  possession  of  tho  Great  Britain  while 
in  the  graving  dock  at  Saudon,  and  built  their  nests  in  the 
bunts  of  tho  main  and  mizen  topsails.  For  the  benefit  of  non- 
nautical  readers,  it  may  bo  mentioned  that  the  bunt  is  that 
part  of  the  sail  which  is  gathered  into  a  bundle  close  to  the 
most.  Tho  sailors  were  delighted  with  the  circumstance,  and 
accepted  it  as  an  omen  of  a  safe  and  pleasant  voyage. 

Now  let  us  return  to  our  captives. 

As  for  those  that  have  perished  as  soon  as  taken,  and  are 
now  lying  huddled  together  in  bags  and  pockets,  their  destina¬ 
tion  is  simple  enough.  They  will  be  plucked  and  dressed — 
stuffed,  if  the  cook  is  worthy  of  tho  name — and  will  furnish 
a  grand  supper  for  that  evening. 

“People  don’t  know  wot’s  good,”  said  tho  ratcatcher  who 
was  accustomed  thriftily  to  sup  upon  tho  results  of  his  daily 
campaign ;  and  the  same  observation  might  be  applied  with 
equal  truth  in  tho  present  instance.  The  manifold  perfections 
of  a  lark-pudding  are  too  familiar  to  need  comment,  while 
tho  virtues  of  a  Sparrow-pie  are  known  but  to  tho  few.  Yet 
if  tho  reader  will  trust  a  connoisseur  iu  both  dainties,  the 
latter  is  every  whit  as  delectable  as  tho  former.  A  couple  of 
dozen  or  so  of  Sparrows  neatly  stuffed,  laid  on  a  foundation 
of  very  tender  steak,  treated  with  tho  least  su.spicion  of 
cayenne,  and  flavoured  with  half-a-dozen  little  mushrooms, 
form  a  dish  that  would  tickle  the  palate  of  many  a  jaded 
epicure,  and,  if  Sparrows  wore  scarce  and  high-priced,  would 
hold  the  place  of  honour  at  fashionable  entertainments. 

As  for  the  living  Sparrows,  they  are  mostly  sent  or  taken 
to  London,  where  they  play  various  roles  according  to  the 
ruling  demand. 

At  one  time  Sparrow-shooting  is  in  the  ascendency,  and 
then  tho  poor  little  birds  are  packed  off  to  tho  suburbs  for 
the  purpose  of  being  deliberately  shot  at  by  gunners  more 
or  less  skilful.  I  pity  these  wretched  little  victims  with  all 
my  heart,  and  cannot  see  that  the  custom  of  Sparrow¬ 
shooting  servos  any  useful  purpose  whatever;  the  popular 
excuse  of  learning  how  to  shoot  flying  being  a  mean,  unmanly, 
and  shallow  subterfuge,  and  refuted  by  the  sight  of  a  Sparrow 


match,  rather  to  be  called  a  Sparrow  murder.  For  all  need- 
loss  slaughter  is  a  veritable  murder  in  the  eyes  of  the  Creator 
of  all,  who  makes  nothing  without  its  object,  and  nothing  for 
waste. 

It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  frightened  bird  start  from  the  trap, 
dart  into  tho  air  with  the  wild  exultation  of  newly-regained 
freedom,  manifesting  by  its  very  actions  its  gratitude  for  that 
inestimable  boon;  then  as  the  deadly  hail  crashes  through 
tho  delicate  form,  wither  into  a  crumpled  bunch  of  feathers, 
and  sink  shapeless  and  lifeless  to  earth. 

Even  more  sorrowful  is  tho  sight  of  a  bird  struck  and 
wounded  to  death,  but  gathering  its  departing  forces  so  as  to 
full  on  the  boundary-line,  and  then  to  see  the  poor  suffering 
bleeding  form  snatched  up  in  ruthless  fingers  regardless  of 
the  agony  they  are  indicting,  and  kept  fluttering  in  vain 
struggles  for  life,  or,  at  all  events,  for  freedom  to  die  un¬ 
molested,  until  the  squabblings  and  wronglings  of  the  gunner 
and  bis  opponents  have  been  soltlod,  and  some  one  finds 
leisure  to  put  the  sufferer  out  of  its  misery. 

Sometimes  the  Sparrow  passes  into  the  hands  of  expert  and 
plausible  peripatetic  bird  dealers  fur  tho  purpose  of  being 
metamorphosed  into  a  goldfinch,  or  bullUncb,  or  canary, 
according  to  tho  demand,  or  occasionally  being  transformed 
into  a  rara  avis  of  high  price,  and  got  up  for  the  part  regard- 
loss  of  trouble.  The  men  who  deal  in  such  articles  are 
generally  to  ho  found  haunting  the  great  thoroughfares, 
London  Bridge  being  one  of  their  favourite  “pitcho.-i,”  because 
no  one  can  stop  to  examine  tho  bird  very  closely  by  reason  of 
the  constant  jostling,  and  the  generality  of  passengers  are 
intent  upon  catching  some  parliculai'  train  eastward,  or  some 
special  boat  or  omnibus  westward. 

These  are  the  men  who  sell  “  tamo”  squirrels — i.e.,  poor 
mutilated  animals  that  have  been  deprived  of  their  teeth,  and 
so  are  unable  to  bite — or  “  tamo”  linnets,  which  have  been 
treated  with  a  soporiferous  drug  thi^t  gives  them  a  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  use  their  wings,  and  is  sure  to  kill  them  in  twelve 
hours.  But  as  by  that  time  they  will  bo  sold,  and  tho  vendor 
fairly  out  of  roach,  the  object  is  attained.  Even  if  he  should 
nut  find  a  sale,  the  man  cares  but  little  about  it ;  ho  has 
plenty  more  at  home  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  follows  out 
Mr.  Legree’s  plan  of  working  up  one  and  taking  another. 

The  judicious  application  of  red,  yellow,  and  black  paints 
is  sufficient  to  make  a  plain  brown-coated  Sparrow  }>as8  for 
a  bullfinch  or  goldfinch  in  the  eyes  of  the  uninstructed ;  but 
when  the  dealer  wants  to  got  a  better  price  for  his  bird,  he 
lets  loose  his  imagination,  and  his  invention  takes  a  higher 
flight.  Additional  feathers  aro  neatly  spliced  to  the  wings 
and  tail,  colours  are  freely  applied,  the  plumage  assumes 
entirely  a  new  contour  by  the  combined  forces  of  starch  and 
curling-irons,  and  a  noble  crest  often  decorates  the  bead. 
For  tho  tinte  tho  effect  is  admirable ;  but  as  birds  are  fond  of 
splashing  about  in  water,  those  who  wish  to  keep  their 
favourite  in  full  feather  as  long  as  possible  will  do  well  to 
prevent  him  from  taking  a  bath. 

Even  in  Sparrows,  however,  some  very  remarkable  varia¬ 
tions  in  plumage  are  occasionally  found.  It  is  a  matter  of  not 
unfrequent  occurrence  to  see  Sptirrows  where  tho  black  colour 
which  is  mostly  confined  to  the  throat  has  spread  over  the 
whole  plumage.  Tho  bullfinch,  as  is  well  known  to  all  lovers 
of  cage-birds,  is  liable  to  a  similar  change  of  colour,  and  as, 
in  the  latter  case,  the  diet  is  known  to  bo  the  cause,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  in  the  former  the  universal  black  tint  may 
be  owing  to  some  peculiarity  iu  the  food. 

Again,  tho  precisely  opposite  colour  is  soniotimcs  seen, 
when  tho  bird  is  purely  white,  white  as  a  snow-fleck,  and 
with  bright  ruby  eyes.  This  modification,  or  rather  depri¬ 
vation,  of  colour  is  not  uncommon  with  many  of  the  feathered 
}  race,  and  is  now  ascertained  to  be  caused  by  insuflicient  vital 
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energies.  Even  the  black-coated  rook  is  occasionally  found 
of  a  creamy  white,  while  white  pheasants  and  peacocks  are 
by  no  means  uncommon.  Piebald  Sparrows  are  sometimes 
seen,  and  I  knew  one  of  these  birds  that  was  accustomed  to 
frequent  a  garden  at  Plnmstead  for  several  successive  years. 
At  last  it  failed  to  make  its  appearance,  and  must  either  have 
died  or  have  exchanged  its  white  wings  for  a  pair  of  the 
ordinary  colour.  The  rarest  of  all  variations  in  plumage  is 
the  dun,  one  specimen  of  which  was  taken  at  Ashcombe,  in 
the  winter-time,  I  think  in  the  year  1827. 

The  Sparrow  has  even  been  destined  to  make  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage,  and,  by  way  of  adding  reality  to  the 
pictured  part,  has  been  let  loose  to  flutter  about  at  random. 
As,  however,  the  bewildered  birds  could  not  succeed  in 
perching  on  the  painted  branches,  and  were  entirely  dazzled 
by  the  glare  of  the  footlights  and  the  innumerable  jets  behind 
the  scenes,  they  very  wisely  forsook  the  stago  for  the  body 
of  the  house,  and  hid  themselves  in  the  darkest  crevices. 

The  Sparrow  is  one  of  the  most  quarrelsome  of  birds,  and 
will  squabble,  scold,  and  fight  without  the  least  apparent 
reason — at  all  events,  to  human  comprehension.  It  is  most 
absurd  to  watch  these  bold  little  warriors  darting  at  each 
other,  whirling  round  and  round  in  the  eagerness  of  battle, 
abusing  each  other  with  hoarse  objurgations,  and  so  oblivious 
of  all  surrounding  objects  that  they  will  allow  a  hat  to  bo 
put  over  them  without  appearing  to  notice  it.  Evening  is 
the  great  squabbling  time,  and  the  birds  seem  animated  by 
the  spirit  of  certain  mining  districts,  where  no  one  dreams  of 
going  home  until  he  has  had  a  bout  at  fisticuffs  with  some 
companion,  and  a  lad  is  advised  by  kis  mother  to  “  get  thee 
fougbten  and  coom  to  bed.”  Certainly  the  Sparrow  acts  as  if 
he  could  not  sleep  without  a  fair  amount  of  scolding,  pecking, 
and  fluttering. 

There  are  few  spots  in  the  country  where  this  rough  sere¬ 
nade  does  not  presage  the  approach  of  evening,  just  as  the 
merry  twittering  of  the  same  bird  heralds  the  early  dawn. 

Curiously  enough,  in  one  part  of  the  New  Forest,  Sparrows 
are  never  seen,  even  in  the  farmyard  or  about  the  house, 
their  place  being  taken  by  the  chafiinch.  Yet  within  a 
couple  of  miles,  and  within  sight  of  the  house,  the  Sparrows 
are  plentiful  as  usual,  and  as  the  conditions  of  ground  and 
foliage  are  the  same  in  both  places,  and  the  birds  would  be 
welcomed  in  the  one  domain  which  they  refuse  to  visit, 
whereas  they  are  shot  at,  trapped,  and  otherwise  persecuted 
in  those  which  they  persist  in  frequenting,  the  fact  is  a  really 
remarkable  one. 

Sparrows  are  in  great  force  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
evidently  thinking  that  the  entire  locality  has  been  laid 
out  for  their  particular  benefit.  Being  small  enough  to  get 
through  all  the  bars  and  most  of  the  wires,  sharp-sighted 
enough  to  see  any  fragments  of  food,  either  animal  or  vege¬ 
table,  that  may  happen  to  bo  lying  about,  and  active  enough 
to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  bird  or  beast  to  whom  the 
coveted  morsel  rightly  belongs,  the  Sparrow  holds  high 
festival  in  the  gardens,  and  is  quite  as  amusing  as  the 
monkeys.  Undeterred  hy  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  royal 
eagle,  the  Sparrow  slips  between  the  bars  of  the  aviary,  darts 
at  the  meat,  twitches  off  a  fragment  with  his  ready  beak,  and 
has  popped  through  the  bars  again  before  the  eagle  has  well 
made  up  his  mind  whether  he  shall  punish  the  intruder  or 
treat  him  with  dignified  contempt. 

As  to  the  rhinoceros,  elephant,  and  hippopotamus,  the 
Sparrow  cares  no  more  for  them  than  he  does  for  a  cow,  and 
considers  that  the  straw  with  which  they  are  supplied  is 
intended  for  the  express  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with 
plentiful  repasts.  Among  the  pigeons  and  poultry  tribes  the 
Sparrow  continually  associates,  pecking  amicably  out  of  the 
same  trough,  and  bathing  in  the  same  water. 


But  he  takes  care  to  keep  clear  of  the  raven,  whose  cunning 
is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  his  own,  and  whose  iron  bill  would 
immolate  him  at  a  snap.  He  is  rather  shy  of  venturing  into 
the  large  monkey  cages,  for  those  creatures  have  an  un¬ 
pleasant  habit  of  feigning  sleep,  or  a  total  ignorance  that  a 
sparrow  is  near  them,  and  then  making  a  sadden,  and  often 
successful,  snatch  at  the  unwary  bird.  The  Ingoldshy  legends 
tell  of  a  missionary  who  “got  scraped  to  death  with  oyster- 
shells  among  the  Caribbees,”  but  I  doubt  whether  this  fate  is 
not  preferable  to  that  of  a  bird  caught  by  a  monkey. 

Towards  the  evening,  however,  after  the  monkeys  have  been 
recalled  to  their  sleeping  apartments,  or  on  wet  and  windy 
days  when  these  delicate-lunged  quadrumana  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  their  warm  chamhers,  the  bird  makes 
amends  for  his  previous  exclusion.  Sparrows  crowd  round 
the  cages,  they  cover  the  floor,  and  are  seen  hopping  and 
pecking  in  all  directions,  and  quarrelling  fiercely  among 
themselves  whenever  one  of  their  number  finds  a  piece  of 
bread  too  large  to  be  swallowed  on  the  spot,  but  small  enough 
to  be  carried  away. 

Off  goes  the  fortunate  captor,  followed  by  a  train  of  pur¬ 
suers,  who  scold  and  peck  at  him  and  his  burden  until  ho  is 
fain  to  let  the  morsel  drop,  and  contents  himself  with  the 
“  bite”  that  ho  takes  out  of  it.  No  sooner  has  ho  relinquished 
the  prize  than  another  Sparrow  picks  it  up,  and  the  same 
chase  is  urged  again,  the  previous  possessor  gobbling  down 
his  portion  in  all  haste,  and  persecuting  his  successor  as 
virulently  as  he  himself  was  bullied. 

This  little  fact,  be  it  noted,  is  not  without  its  significance, 
and,  although  it  bears  a  sufficiently  ludicrous  aspect,  is  part 
of  that  grand  and  wondrous  scheme  by  which  the  Creator  of 
all  living  things  “  giveth  them  their  meed  in  duo  season,”  and 
forces  them  in  a  thousand  ways  to  divide  equally  among 
themselves  the  food  which  was  intended  to  be  shared  by  all,  [ 
and  not  monopolised  by  a  few.  | 

The  enterprising  Sparrow  who  finds  a  large  piece  of  bread,  I 
and  flies  off  with  it,  is  forced  by  his  companions  to  take  only 
his  fair  share  of  the  booty,  and  by  the  continual  working  of 
this  impulse,  implanted  in  the  natures  of  all  the  combatants,  it 
will  be  found  that  when  the  lost  morsel  has  been  consumed 
no  one  bird  has  had  much  more  or  much  less  than  his 
neighbours.  The  same  principle  is  carried  out  through  the 
world.  Thus,  when  a  herd  of  American  bisona,  or  South 
African  springboks,  pass  over  the  wide  plains,  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  lead  the  van  get  their  choice  of  food,  those  who 
come  in  the  middle  are  fain  to  content  themselves  with  the 
leavings  of  the  leaders,  and  those  who  bring  up  the  rear  get 
nothing  at  all.  Yet  the  first  are  not  always  kept  in  this 
pampered  state,  nor  are  the  last  permitted  to  starve.  Those 
of  the  vanguard,  by  constant  eating,  become  so  fat  and  lazy 
that  they  are  forced  to  fall  back  and  yield  their  places  to 
others ;  while  the  rearguard  pashes  forward  with  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  hanger,  and  takes  the  foremost  places.  Thus  each 
animal  can  obtain  only  its  fair  proportion  of  food,  and  a  con¬ 
tinual  interchange  or  circulation  of  its  members  takes  place 
through  the  whole  body. 

The  town  Sparrow  leads  a  queer  existence,  and  is  as  unlike 
his  rustic  relative  as  the  shrewd  street  boy,  with  his  bone 
castanets  and  scraps  of  nigger  melodies,  is  unlike  bis  stolid 
contemporary  of  the  fields,  with  his  wooden  clapper  and 
monotonous  song.  He  certainly  suffers  more  discomforts,  and 
meets  with  certain  risks  from  which  he  is  free  in  the  fields. 

For  example,  his  coat  is  never  clean,  and  his  plumage  is 
dingiest  of  the  dingy,  the  rich  browns  and  jetty  blacks  being 
merged  into  one  brownish,  sooty  drab.  But  then  bo  is  quite 
content  with  his  soiled  garment,  and  when  he  can  get  no 
water  for  a  bath,  acts  like  a  conscientious  Mussulman  in  the 
desert,  and  performs  his  ablutions  with  dust. 


J'he  Sparrow  in  the  Streets. 
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Ho  moots,  too,  with  strange  accidents.  Sometimes  he  is 
immolated  by  a  dexterous  ent  of  a  cabdriver’s  now  whip,  and 
sometimes  he  commits  involuntary  suicide  by  flying  against 
telegraphic  wires.  Some  persons  in  whom  the  organ  of 
wonder  is  more  developed  than  that  of  caution,  believe  that 
the  Sparrow  is  killed  by  receiving  a  shock  from  the  battery, 
I  the  only  method  of  achieving  which  feat  would  be  for  the 
bird  to  bite  tho  wire  asunder,  hold  the  severed  end  in  its 
beak,  and  stand  upon  moist  earth.  In  Paris,  where  these 
wires  are  exceedingly  numerous,  I  have  seen  the  Sparrow  fly 
against  them  and  fall  to  the  earth  quite  dead. 

Not  long  ago,  while  walking  up  Holborn,  I  saw  something 
like  a  dry  leaf  fall  from  the  parapet  of  Messrs.  Day’s  groat 
blacking  establisbmont,  but,  being  struck  with  tho  oddity  of 
its  action,  1  stopped  to  watch  it.  Another  second  showed  the 
object  to  be  a  falling  Sparrow,  flapping  idly  with  its  wings, 
and  whirling  around  like  a  bird  that  has  been  shot 
through  the  head.  I  caught  it  in  my  hat,  and,  finding  it  to 
bo  alive,  brought  it  homo  and  tended  it.  For  three  or  four 
days  it  was  very  ill  and  seemed  quite  giddy,  but  in  a  week 
or  so  it  was  quite  well,  and  flew  away  merrily  when  I  gave  it 
the  liberty  in  which  it  had  ever  lived,  and  for  which  it  was 
I  created. 

Here  let  mo  mention  that  oven  the  town-dweller,  who  lives 
perforce  among  smoke,  dust,  and  fog,  with  no  better  prospect 
I  than  over  the  way,  or  at  the  best,  of  multitudinous  ebimney- 
!  pots,  can  find  pets  as  well  as  the  more  favoured  dweller  in  the 
country,  and  that  although  be  may  be  debarred  from  tho 
!  traditional  robin,  he  will  find  the  Sparrow  no  mean  substitute. 

I  One  of  my  friends,  while  staying  for  a  few  weeks  in 
I  Pentonville,  struck  up  a  groat  friendship  with  a  Sparrow. 
!  Hearing  a  great  clattering  outside  tho  window,  she  went  to 
I  examine  its  cause,  and  there  found  a  half-flodgod  Sparrii,w 
I  sprawling  helplessly  among  the  flower-pots,  and  the  anxious 
I  parents  hopping  about  in  great  distress.  She  took  it  carefully 
up  and  placed  it  in  a  cage  together  with  a  white  African 
dove.  For  two  weeks  it  was  fed  with  raw  beef  cut  into  small 
strips,  and  rapidly  increased  in  size  and  strength.  When  it 
was  fully  fledged  it  was  placed  in  the  window,  and  its  parents, 
who  had  continually  paid  little  visits  to  their  caged  offspring, 
took  it  fur  an  experimental  flight  from  one  balcony  to 
another.  Presently  it  launched  boldly  into  the  air,  flow  away 
with  its  parents,  and  its  kind  preserver  called  a  farewell  after 
her  pet. 

Tb.at  evening,  however,  a  great  pecking  and  fluttering  was 
heard  in  the  balcony,  and  as  soon  as  the  window  was  opened 
in  hopped  the  Sparrow,  made  its  way  to  tho  cage,  and  began 
to  look  about  for  food.  Every  morning  it  used  to  fly  away, 
and  every  evening  it  was  sure  to  return.  The  parents  ceased 
their  visits,  but  tho  grateful  little  creature  never  failed  to 
make  its  appearance  at  the  usual  time  and  during  the  whole 
sojourn  of  its  benefactress. 

Withal,  I  think  that  tho  London  Sparrow  is  altogether  a 
more  fortunate  bird  than  his  country  cousin.  He  has  warmer 
quarters,  a  more  certain  supply  of  food,  and  a  safer  home. 
No  one  begrudges  the  sparrow  the  morsels  which  he  boldly 
gathers  in  the  streets,  under  the  wheels  of  carriages,  and 
among  the  iron-shod  hoofs  of  horses,  or  which  he  pecks  with 
grateful  audacity  from  the  window-sills  of  the  charitable.  No 
gun  alarms  his  day  and  no  not  disturbs  bis  night.  The  fields 
which  he  has  never  seen  he  never  desires,  and  perched  upon 
the  smoky  chimney  pots  or  sooty  housetops,  ho  sings  his 
vernal  loves  as  blithely  as  if  swaying  on  the  greenest  branch 
of  the  forest 

When  first  be  opens  his  mouth  upon  the  world  he  finds 
himself  in  a  dark  little  cranny  warmly  stuffed  with  hetero¬ 
geneous  materials  gathered  by  parental  care  from  road,  yard, 
square,  and  garden.  He  is  by  no  means  pretty  at  this  stage 


of  his  existence,  and,  indeed,  those  who  would  call  him  down¬ 
right  ugly  would  not  be  very  far  wrong. 

He  is  all  mouth,  stomach,  and  squall — tho  first  ever  open, 
the  second  over  craving,  and  tho  third  over  vociferous.  Ho 
has  a  round,  foolish-looking  head,  with  just  a  sprinkling  of 
scanty  down  as  a  promise  of  future  feathers,  even  as  the  bald 
head  of  a  baby ;  a  huge  pair  of  goggling  but;  undeveloped  eyes 
that  occupy  almost  the  whole  skull,  and  a  mouth,  apparently 
edged  with  yellow  leather,  that  opens  to  the  back  of  bis  head, 
and  when  gaping  for  food  affords  a  comprehensive  bird's-eye 
view  of  his  interior  economy.  His  neck  is  long,  wrinkled, 
and  naked,  limp  as  an  inch  of  wet  tape,  and  not  of  the  least 
use  in  bolding  up  the  head,  which  lies  helplessly  in  the  groove 
between  the  wings.  His  body  is  round,  podgily  soft,  and  so 
transparent  that  if  you  hold  him  up  to  tho  light  you  cun  see 
his  little  heart  beating  and  the  complicated  internal  apparatus 
working  after  a  marvellous  fashion. 

Though  he  cannot  see,  he  can  hear  and  feel,  and  no 
sooner  does  be  discover  the  advent  of  the  parent  bird 
than  he  opens  his  wide  mouth  ten  times  more  widely,  and  in 
concert  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  sets  up  such  a  squall 
that  bis  mother  is  fain  to  stop  his  mouth  with  a  soft  grub  or 
a  fat  spider  and  to  go  off  for  another  supply. 

By  dint  of  constant  eating  and  sleeping  he  grows  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  soon  finds  the  nest  too  small  for  the 
five  little  bodies  that  are  increasing  every  day  in  size  and 
decreasing  the  accommodation  in  like  proportion.  So,  after  a 
few  timid  visits  to  the  month  of  the  cranny  and  as  many 
retreats,  dismayed  by  tho  magnitude  of  the  universe,  he  fairly 
|)assea  the  boundary  and  enters  on  the  groat  world  of 
Sparrowdom.  Disdaining  to  return  to  the  condition  of  nest¬ 
ling,  bo  now  sleeps  on  a  porch,  though  for  a  while  he  does  not 
like  to  venture  far  from  the  familiar  home. 

To  launch  into  tho  vast  abyss  below  is  an  achievement 
which  requires  many  abortive  attempts  and  many  preliminary 
duekings  of  the  head  and  fluttorings  of  the  wings,  and  ho 
makes  as  many  “offers'*  at  his  first  flight  into  the  wide  air  as 
does  a  juvenile  bather  at  his  first  “header’’  into  deep  water.  I 
At  last,  however,  bo  fairly  screws  up  bis  courage,  or  if  he  fails 
to  do  so,  is  suddenly  gifted  with  the  proverbial  boldness  of 
despair  by  being  unexpectedly  knocked  off  his  porch  by  the 
impatient  parent,  finds  that  his  timid  wings  can  really  sustain 
him,  and  ever  after  is  able  to  fly  about  wherever  he  wills. 

For  a  few  days  longer  ho  remains  under  tho  fostering  care 
of  his  parents,  and  may  bo  seen  with  fluttering  wings  and 
beseeching  cry  asking — and  not  in  vain — for  food.  But  a 
cruel  day  soon  comes  when  a  deaf  car  is  turned  to  his 
requests,  when  all  his  wing-flapping  is  without  effect,  when 
his  room  and  not  his  company  is  wanted,  and  when  his 
parents  feel  that  their  task  is  finished,  and  that  their  offspring 
must  now  depend  upon  his  own  resources.  The  strong  love 
that  had  animated  their  bosoms,  and  that  would  have  urged 
them  cheerfully  to  bravo  death  in  defence  of  their  children, 
now  cools  into  indifference  or  even  changes  to  dislike.  Instead 
of  the  alluring  twitter  with  which  they  lately  called  their 
little  one  to  dinner  or  warned  him  of  danger,  they  now  repel 
him  with  harsh  rebukes,  and  if  he  will  not  be  deterred  by 
words  they  proceed  to  action,  and  drive  him  from  their 
presence  with  many  a  sharp  peck. 

Discomfited  and  crestfallen,  our  young  Sparrow  flees  away 
in  terror,  and  henceforth  leads  an  iudepondent  existence. 
His  parents  soon  fill  his  old  cradle  with  another  family,  and 
lavish  upon  them  as  much  kindly  and  loving  care  as  ho  had 
so  lately  experienced,  while  their  banished  offspring  betakes 
himself  to  wider  scenes,  and  before  a  year  has  passed  over  bis 
head  has  found  for  himself  a  mate  and  attained  tho  rank  of 
Father  of  a  Family.  And  long  may  he  live  to  l>o  the 
progenitor  of  a  numerous  band  of  great-gpreat-grandchildren 
as  happy,  as  innocent,  and  as  useful  as  himself ! 
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THE  IRISHMAN  IN  REALITY  AND 
ROMANCE. 

HE  last  peculiarity  of  character  ■which  I  mentioned  as 
being  erroneously  attributed  to  my  countrymen  is,  that 
they  are  averse  to  control,  and  disposed  to  rebel  against  all 
constituted  authority ;  in  other  words,  that  they  are  by  nature 
revolutionists.  Now,  even  if  history  had  to  record  a  greater 
number  of  inutanca  of  rebellion  against  existing  power  of 
Ireland  than  of  any  other  nation — which  she  has  not — it  ought 
still  to  be  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  people,  in  this  reason¬ 
ing  age,  that  the  act  of  rebellion  by  any  nation  is  not  always 
proof  of  a  revolutionary  spirit.  For,  in  the  first  place,  that 
act  may  have  been  caused  by  a  too  submissive  endurance  at 
the  first  of  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary  power,  a  sturdy 
and  continued  resistance  to  which  might  have  altogether 
prevented  its  necessity;  and,  in  the  next,  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  opposition  to  an  existing  authority  in 
favour  of  some  other  authority  rightly  or  ■wrongly  judged  to 
have  a  superior  claim,  and  that  general  spirit  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  which  is  inclined  to  resist  all  authority.  If,  in  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  sinee  England  and  Ireland  became 
one  kingdom,  we  find  many  instances  of  rebellion  against 
what  was  undoubtedly  a  foreign  rule,  and  what  even  English¬ 
men  now  admit  to  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  very  harsh 
and  unjust  rule,  we  find  very  few  indeed,  and  they  of 
extremely  little  importance,  which  indicate  a  dislike  to  all 
rule,  and  a  determination  to  indulge  in  moral,  social,  and 
political  licentiousness.  A  republican  spirit,  even  in  its  most 
modified  form,  is  very  weak  in  Ireland,  a  downright  demo¬ 
cratic  still  weaker;  and  where  occasionally  forced  by  the 
exertions  of  a  few  mischievous  spirits  into  a  stronger  growth, 
it  occupies  a  very  narrow  area.  Be  it  a  fault  or  bo  it  a 
virtue,  the  Irish  people  have  not  those  elements  of  character 
which  could  lead,  as  a  general  feeling,  to  the  slightest  aspiration 
after  a  state  of  things  which  consists  in  “  every  man  doing 
that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.'’ 

From  my  knowledge  of  Ireland  I  am  convinced  that  a 
resolute  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  Church 
(by  which  I  mean  not  the  Pap.al  government,  but  the  bishops 
and  clergy  of  Ireland)  might  array  an  army  for  or  against 
any  cause  that  Church  chose  to  espouse  or  oppose ;  but  that 
without  that,  or  a  similarly  well  recognised  authority, 
demagogues  may  roar  themselves  hoarse  with  no  other  effect 
than  getting  themselves  and  their  few  dupes  laughed  at.  I 
hope  that  few  English  people  will  think  it  needful  for  me  to 
add  that  I  am  equally  convinced  that  the  Irish  Catholic 
Church  will  never  use  its  power  for  any  pm-pose  subversive  of 
the  authority  of  the  Queen  of  England,  or  inimical  to  the 
peace  of  the  realm.  I  might  enter  more  largely  into  political 
questions  in  this  essay  than  I  have  any  intention  of  doing, 
in  which  case  I  think  I  could  show  that  some  troublesome 
spirits  at  this  side  of  the  water,  in  their  zeal  for  a  peculiar, 
and,  thank  God !  a  small  section  of  Protestantism,  are  not  only 
damaging  their  o^wn  cause — ^which  vrould  be  of  little  conse¬ 
quence — but  doing  their  very  best  to  endanger  the  peace  of  a 
portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  means  which  in  their  ignorance 
and  folly  they  hope  will  weaken  the  tie  between  the  Irish 
people  and  their  National  Church — a  tie  which  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  more  liberal,  rational,  an-I  moderate 
autbority  on  the  one  hand,  and  more  enlightened,  reasonable, 
and  just  obedience  on  the  other— could  have  but  one  of  two 
effects— either  to  increase  the  number  of  mischief-mongers, 
happily  very  small,  who,  under  the  title  of  “Young  Ire- 
landers,”  “Fenian  Brothers,”  &c.,  have  at  different  times 
amused  the  rational  portion  of  society  by  their  miserable 
failures  ;  or  to  exasperate  those  whose  characters,  principles. 


and  mode  of  instruction  have  been  thus  assailed,  into  dis¬ 
affection  against  a  government  or  a  system  which  may  seem 
to  sanction  such  conduct.  That  they  have  had  no  effect  stall 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Romish  priesthood  in  Ireland  are 
b  o  stanch  lovers  of  peace  and  good  order,  as  well  as  too 
seui-ible  and  well-judging  a  body  of  men,  to  bo  exasperated 
into  any  measure  or  lino  of  conduct  which,  while  it 
undoubtedly  might  produce  much  mischief  and  many 
disastrous  consequences  to  England,  could  only  lead  to  the 
total  ruin  of  themselves  and  their  country,  as  well  as  to  the 
serious  injury  of  the  Catholic  cause  all  over  Europe.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  all  well-educated  Irishmen,  whether  clergy  or  laity, 
know  that  those  calumnies  do  not  represent  the  opinions,  nor 
those  insults  the  feelings  of  English  Protestants  in  general 
against  their  Catholic  fellow-Cbristians.  But  I  have  no 
intention  of  making  this  a  political  essay,  so  I  shall  only 
ju't  point  to  some  of  the  actual  peculiarities  of  my  country¬ 
men  which  I  think  are  quite  incompatible  with  the  popular 
belief  that  a  revolutionary  spirit  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Irish  people. 

In  the  first  place  the  Irish  are  extremely  aristocratic  in 
their  feelings,  not  so  much  in  the  sense  of  a  deference 
to  rank  and  position  as  of  a  reverence  for  birth  and  good¬ 
breeding.  If  they  ever  surrender  this  prejudice  for  descent 
it  is  nearly  always  in  favour  of  learning,  genius,  or  address ; 
seldom,  if  ever,  on  account  of  wealth.  Even  where  self- 
interest  or  decorum  compels  a  subserviency  to  mere  superiority 
of  means  or  station,  it  is  but  coldly  paid,  and  never  without  a 
feeling  of  deep  humiliation;  vice  versa,  whenever  they  lose 
their  ro'pect  for  “  a  gentleman  born,”  it  is  on  account  of  his 
ignorance,  stupidity,  meanness,  or  boorishness.  In  their  blind 
worship  of  “  family”  they  consider  it  almost  impossible  for  a 
man  to  have  “  come  of  good  people”  and  not  possess  superior 
taste  for  learning,  liberality  of  sentiment,  and  refinement  of 
manners,  so  that  if  be  proves  himself  clownish  and  nar¬ 
row-minded  they  will  give  him  up,  unwillingly  indeed,  and 
with  a  sort  of  wonder  as  at  a  natural  anomaly,  or  with  a 
half-doubt  of  his  unblemished  descent.  On  the  other  hand, 
education  and  good  manners  procure  their  possessor  a  ready 
acceptance,  partly  because  they  instil  the  belief  that  he  must 
have,  as  they  express  it,  “  some  good  blood  in  him,”  and 
partly  from  the  more  rational  cause  that  they  really  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  things,  and  their  capability 
of  making  a  gentleman,  even  above  the  one  qualification 
which  their  national  prejudice  so  much  favours.  Now,  that 
this  peculiarity  is  often  carried  to  a  very  wrong  extreme  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  deny.  That  pedigree  and  good  manners 
obtain  a  most  absurd,  and,  indeed,  pernicious  amount  of 
idolatry,  that  worth  has  an  unequal  contest  against  birth,  and 
rough  independence  against  co^nrteous  plausibility,  must 
be  admitted.  I  have  read  stories  purporting  to  present  a  true 
delineation  of  Irish  character,  in  which  the  servants  or  other 
dependants  of  some  uneducated,  vulgar  country  squire  were 
represented  as  expressing  their  opinion  that  education  and 
refinement  are  needless  for  a  “rale  gentleman,”  that  is,  a  born 
patrician.  Such  a  picture  is  altogether  erroneous.  But  it  is  a 
fact  that  this  prejudice  often  produces  such  a  confused  idea  of 
moral  responsibility,  that  a  poor  man  in  Ireland  will  excuse 
the  weakness  and  tolerate  the  faults  in  a  gentleman  for  which 
he  would  be  ashamed  to  ask  toleration  in  himself ;  although, 
in  justice  be  it  said,  the  more  irreproachable  the  conduct  of  a 
gentleman,  the  higher  rises  the  respect  of  his  humbler 
neighbours.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  a  well-bom  ne'er-do-well, 
useless  to  himself  and  society,  if  he  has  a  moderate  share  of 
cleverness  ■with  the  easy  politeness  of  real  good-breeding — for 
none  are  more  quick  than  the  Irish  to  detect  “  Brummagem” 
manners — can  command  a  deference  which  will  not  be  always 
paid  to  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes,  should  he  happen  to 
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bo  coarse,  mntier-bred,  or  illiterate,  even  thoogh  ho  should 
combine  much  s<  lid  merit  ^ith  his  industry  and  frugality. 

As  this  feeling  operates  in  mere  social  intercourse  its 
effects  are  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise.  English  people 
going  to  Ireland  for  the  first  time  are  struck  by  that 
universal  resiroct  and  politeness  in  tho  manners  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  they  designate  them,  which  obviates  tho 
necessity,  painful  to  a  refined  mind,  of  “keeping  them  at  a 
distance,”  as  it  is  culled  here,  as  well  as  by  the  consequent 
friendliness  and  absence  of  reserve  or  exclusiveness  of  deport¬ 
ment  with  which  they  are  treated.  People  of  humble  birth 
and  position  never  dream  of  presuming  upon  the  f.imi 
liarity  of  those  whom  they  consider  their  superiors,  neither 
can  they  understar.il  tho  necessity  of  any  of  that  “staml- 
oftishness”  of  manner  which,  though  its  extreme  is  justly 
designated  snobbishness,  is  but  too  often  a  requisite  defence 
against  coarse  familiarity,  or  surly  insolence  in  England. 
Unfortunately,  too,  English  people  are  often  so  favourably 
impressed  by  this  difference  in  manners  and  social  intercourse, 
that  they  forget  that  the  sentiment  which  causes  the  difference 
is  capable  of  great  abuse,  and  baa  fully  as  many  disadvantages 
as  advantages. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Iri.sh  is  their  ready, 
too  ready,  acknowledgment  of  superiority  in  ability.  Once 
excel  an  Irishman  in  anything  and  ho  competes  with  you  no 
longer.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  tho  English  th.at  they  never 
know  when  they  are  beaten  in  a  battle,  and  this  characteristic 
is  exhibited  in  other  things  besides  warfare.  I  think  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  of  one-half,  at  least,  of  tho  number  of 
Englishmen  who  have  achieved  greatness  in  any  walk  of  lifo, 
that  their  ultimate  success  was  evolved  out  of  e.arly  difficulty 
and  disappointment.  They  would  not  accept  failure;  they 
I  would  “  try  again defeat  was  but  a  stimulant  to  another 
I  endeavour,  non-success  to  greater  exertion.  But  this  dogg.-d 
I  determination,  this  faith  in  effort  and  perseverance  which 
'  makes  a  man  conclude  that  ho  can  do  what  other  men  have 
I  done,  and  resolve  to  do  it  or  perish  in  tho  attempt,  is  no  part, 

I  in  general,  of  an  Irishman’s  nature.  Ho  judges  of  tho  value 
of  exertion  and  of  the  amount  of  his  own  ability  by  his  first 
I  success  or  failure ;  if  he  carries  off  one  prize  he  goes  in  for 
I  another  and  another,  but  if  ho  misses  the  first  ho  is  utterly 
I  cowed.  This  too  ready  acquiosccnco  in  his  own  inability 
I  or  inferiority  is  not  completely  identical  with  tho  want  of  self- 
!  dependence  which  I  have  elsewhere  spoken  of,  although 
i  nearly  allied  to  it ;  it  is  not  altogether  derived  from  nor  does 
I  it  altogether  produce  it.  To  come  to  tho  root  of  this 
difference  in  national  character,  I  say  that  Irishmen  are  more 
I  womani.ih  than  Englishmen ;  there  is  less  difference  in  the 
'  mental  calibre  of  tho  sexes  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
i  Although  Ireland  has.  not  produced  as  many  female  names 
1  great  in  genius,  in  learning,  or  perhaps  in  usefulness  as 
I  England,  there  is,  generally,  less  shallowness,  loss  narrow- 
I  mindedness,  less  concentration  of  the  thoughts,  anxieties,  and 
I  sympathies  upon  trifling  or  personal  matters  among  Irish  than 
j  English  women.  As  a  proof  of  this  somewhat  bold  assertion 
i  I  may  state  a  circumstance  upon  which  I  have  heard  English¬ 
men  remark  namely — that,  although  as  a  rule  Irishmen  of  tho 
middle  and  upper  classes  are  far  less  domestic  in  their  habits 
than  Englishmen,  yet  when  they  do  meet  each  other  there  is 
much  more  companionship  among  the  male  and  female 
members  of  an  Irish  family  than  is  the  case  in  England- 
The  men  do  not  seem  to  consider  it  necessary  to  talk  down 
to  the  level  of  the  women’s  understanding,  nor  do  the  women 
confine  their  ideas  or  their  interests  within  a  circle  too  narrow 
for  the  men  to  remain  in.  This,  possibly,  may  bo  the  reason 
why  those  women  who  make  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to 
assert  the  rights  of  their  sex,  get  but  few  converts  to  their 
sect  in  Ireland.  In  fact,  Irish  women  don’t  u.'-verf  but  simply 


use  their  right  to  have  an  opinion  on  every  subject  of 
importance  to  the  community  in  general,  and,  to  their  honour 
be  it  spoken,  with  as  little  intention  as  consciousness  of  being 
disagreodbly  strong-minded. 

Political  or  social  questions  usually  reserved  for  male  re- 
ur.ion.s  here  are  not  tabooed  in  mi.xcd  society  in  Ireland;  and 
the  chances  are  fifty  to  one  that  a  gentleman  about  to  pay 
his  addres'-es  to  a  lady  will  be  as  likely  to  commence  playing 
tho  agreeable  by  a  compliment  on  the  soundness  of  her 
political  opiniors  as  on  her  personal  charms.  Xoither  does  it 
eeem  to  occur  to  their  husbands,  f.ithers,  or  brothers  that  the 
F.ame  subjects  which  are  discussed  in  public  should  not  be 
discussed  by  the  fireside;  or  that  their  respective  wives, 
daughters,  and  sisters  ought  to  feel  no  concern  in  matters 
which  interest  themselves.  On  tho  contrary,  they  are  rather 
inclined  to  hold  any  woman  a  fool  who  is  c.apablo  of  consider¬ 
ing  that  her  duties  and  interests  are  limited  to  buttons  or  the 
family  dinner,  and  who  cannot  perceive  that  every  question 
affecting  the  interests  of  tho  community  in  general,  must, 
although  perhaps  indirectly,  be  of  consequcnco  to  her.  But 
this  approximation  of  intellect  is  not  all  on  one  side.  If  an 
Irishwoman’s  mind  keeps  pace  with,  or  at  least  follows,  that  of 
her  helpmate,  it  is  partly  because  his  intellect  is  not  capable  of 
shooting  far  ahead.  Irishmen  act  more  on  fooling  and  less  on 
reason  than  Englishmen.  They  are  more  impressionable  and 
less  self-contained  ;  more  sensitive,  more  extravagantly  elated 
by  applause  or  depressed  by  censure;  more  easily  spurred  on 
by  tho  confidence,  admiration,  or  affection  of  others,  and  more 
easily  hindered  by  suspicion,  disapprovsl,  or  coldness.  Like 
women,  what  they  are  to  be  or  to  do  is  decided  more  by 
outward  influences  than  by  innate  attributes,  and  they  have 
less  individuality,  less  consciousness  of  a  separate  existence. 
Even  when  most  energetic  and  6elf-de])cndent,  their  self- 
dependence  is  not  ex.actly  that  of  Englishmen  ;  if  they  do  not 
.ask  help,  they  expect  sympathy ;  if  they  do  not  need  support 
they  at  least  require  encouragement.  When  supposed  to  have 
lost  his  regard  for  his  first  wife,  Mohammed  said,  “  No,  by 
Allah !  she  belirvcd  in  me  when  no  one  else  did  ;”  and  probably 
that  most  determined  of  Easterns  would  have  resigned  bis 
own  faith  in  his  mission  but  for  that  one  belief.  I  think, 
of  us  Westerns,  that  there  are  many  Englishmen  capable 
of  holding  a  faith  and  pursuing  a  purpo-e  without  even 
a  single  sympathiser ;  but  I  scarcely  think  there  aro  any 
Irishmen  capable  of  doing  so  without  more  than  one.  Tho 
talent  and  genius  of  an  Irishman,  too,  is  more  like  that  of  a 
woman — brilliant  rather  than  solid,  general  rather  than 
profound;  ho  has  more  of  a  univors.al  cleverness  than  of 
capacity  or  ability  for  any  one  especial  subject.  To  this 
feminine  element,  if  I  may  so  speak,  I  attribute  that  marked 
peculiarity  of  an  Irishman’s  character  which  I  have  called  a 
‘‘too  ready  acquiescence  in  the  superiority  of  others.” 

Another  distinctive  feature  in  tho  Irish  character  is  tender¬ 
ness  towards  admitted  helplessness.  In  no  country  on  earth 
aro  tho  aged,  tho  young,  tho  infirm,  or  tho  imbecile  regarded 
with  more  compassion  and  reverence  than  in  Ireland.  That 
they  aro  kindly  treated  in  general  by  the  respectable  portion 
of  tho  poore’r  classes  hero  there  is  no  doubt ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  tho  exceptions  to  the  rule  aro  more  frequent  than  in  the 
sister  country,  where  ill-treatment  is  the  exception,  even 
among  the  depraved.  Whether  the  general  want  of  indepen¬ 
dence  of  character  among  tho  Irish  creates  a  sympathy  with 
unavoidable  physical  helplessness  I  don't  pretend  to  say,  but 
it  actually  does  seem  that  to  be  a  complete  burden  on  tho 
working  community,  or  any  members  of  it,  elevates  the 
person  so  situated  to  a  sort  of  honourable  distinction. 

English  working  men  and  women  will  consider  themselves 
disgraced  by  receiving  pauper  relief  as  long  as  they  can 
by  dint  of  hard  labour  maintain  themselves;  but  when  it 
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comes  to  a  question  of  having  to  maintain  themselves  less 
comfortably  or  respectably,  to  do  'without  the  decent  suit 
or  the  Sunday  dinner,  in  order  to  support  an  aged  or  helpless 
relative,  there  seems  to  be  little  scruple  about  letting  such 
a  person  go  to  the  workhouse.  An  Irish  working  family  'will 
live  in  a  hovel,  wear  rags,  and  reduce  their  consumption 
of  food  to  the  lowest  minimum,  for  the  sake  of  maintaining, 
not  one  perhaps,  but  more  than  one  totally  helpless  member ; 
and  then,  when  it  can  bo  done  no  longer,  when  the  whole 
family  are  pauperised  by  the  effort,  they  will  go  all  together 
to  the  union  without  a  feeling  of  shame.  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  the  point  as  to  which  line  of  conduct  springs  from  the 
more  correct  principles ;  I  only  state  the  fact. 

In  poorer  families,  too,  in  Ireland,  it  is  provoking  to  see  the 
pernicious  indulgence  which  prolongs  the  period  of  unpro¬ 
ductiveness  long  after  what  might  rightly  be  considered  the 
childhood  of  the  juvenile  members.  ^Ve  may  constantly  see 
men  growing  early  aged  from  hard  work  and  hard  fare,  while 
boys  and  girls  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  often  up  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  are  running  about  perfectly  idle,  whose  moderate 
employment  might  materially  assist  the  family  resources.  If 
the  children  of  the  working  classes  are  put  to  labour  far  too 
early  here,  as  in  most  cases  they  arc,  the  opposite  extreme 
prevails  in  Ireland.  Barring  the  little  drawbacks  of  scanty 
clothing,  bare  feet,  and  no  inconsiderable  quantity  of  dirt, 
Ireland  is  the  paradise  of  poor  men's  children.  If  unlimited 
idleness,  unrestricted  liberty,  and  the  absence  of  a  harsh 
word  can  procure  young  human  heings  happiness  up  to  a 
certain  period  of  existence  they  have  happiness ;  and  that  Irish 
I  fathers  aro  even  more  extravagantly  indulgent  than  Irish 
mothers  to  their  offspring  is  a  well-known  fact.  I  have  lived 
I  in  localities  where  only  one  man  of  the  lower  classes  was  known 
to  correct  his  children ;  and  he  enjoyed  a  very  unenviable 
notoriety  among  his  neighbours,  and  I  am  sure  often  narrowly 
escaped  castigation  himself.  And,  as  a  rule,  men  of  all  ranks 
in  Ireland  seldom  if  ever  take  the  executive  in  the  family, 
any  chastisement  which  the  children  receive— and  it  is  but 
very  little — being  left  solely  to  the  mother.  I  have  witnessed 
one  Irish  famine — God  grant  I  may  never  witness  another !  I 
was  necessarily  in  constant  association  with  tho  poor  during 
that  period,  and  I  can  say,  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
strong  men  and  women  voluntarily  laid  down  their  lives — for 
I  it  was  nothing  less— in  the  vain  effort  to  keep  alive  little 
babies,  whose  deaths,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  could  at  such  a 
I  time  be  nothing  but  the  removal  of  an  incumbrance.  Fathers 
1  and  mothers  of  families  starved  to  death  in  order  to  give  more 
'  than  its  share  of  the  fond  bestowed  by  charity  to  the  infant  of 
I  a  few  months  old.  The  commonness  of  the  crimo  of  in- 
!  fanticide  in  England  proves  the  difference  of  value  placed  on 
infant  life  here;  and  although  the  crime  is  confined,  no  doubt, 

I  to  the  previously  unprincipled  and  disreputable  during  good 
I  times,  there  can  bo  os  little  doubt  that  under  the  pressure 
j  of  famine  the  most  heljdcss  members  of  the  community 
i  would  be  permitted,  with  very  little  scruple,  to  l)e  tho  first 
I  victims,  even  by  the  wcll-principled  and  decently-conducted. 

I  Again  I  say  I  wish  only  to  state  tbo  truth,  not  to  draw  any 
deductions,  or  refer  to  any  causes. 

Another  trait  of  the  Irish  people,  which  I  shall  notice  but 
very  briefly,  is  their  extreme  patience — patience,  I  mean, 
under  inevitable  evils,  or  under  misfortunes  caused  by  circum¬ 
stances.  If  an  Irishman  has  not  much  perseverance  of 
purpose  or  action,  he  has  a  most  wonderful  power  of  endu¬ 
rance.  When  he  commits  a  crime  during  times  of  distioss  it 
is  because  he  believes — rightly  or  wrongly,  but  geiieriJly 
wrongly — that  some  particulair  individual  is  to  blame  fur  all 
or  a  part  of  bis  share  in  the  national  suffering ;  but  he  never 
thinks  of  avenging  his  misery  generally  on  the  wealthier 
classes,  or  forcing  them  to  redress  or  relievo  it.  The  most 


extreme  pressure  of  want  seldom  produces  “  food  riots"  in 
Ireland.  Englishmen  scarcely  admit  the  existence  of  inevi¬ 
table  evil,  and  will  not  recognise  the  power  of  circumstances. 
When  distress  arises,  somebody  or  something  must  be  to 
blame,  and  if  nobody  will  remedy  the  misfortune,  they  will 
remedy  it  themselves;  nor,  however  lawless  the  conduct  or  : 
disastrous  the  consequences  of  such  scenes  as  take  place  on 
those  occasions,  am  I,  for  one,  much  disposed  to  quarrel  with 
the  primary  feeling  which  leads  to  them.  They  may  mistake 
both  the  cau^e  and  the  remedy;  but  the  general  sturdy 
resolution  not  to  bo  the  sport  of  circumstances,  and  the 
strength-giving  belief  that  very  few  evils  need  be  inevitable 
or  irremediable,  is  a  fine  thing,  and  only  requires  a  right 
direction  and  the  modification  of  discipline  and  education,  fur 
which  their  teachers  are  responsible.  Once  let  an  Irishman 
be  convinced  that  no  one  has  oppressed  or  is  oppressing  him, 
and  he  sits  down  with  patience,  I  must  say  sometimes  almost 
provoking  patience,  to  die  of  hunger;  ho  gives  too  little 
help  towards  remedying  the  disasters  which  have  caused  his 
distress  and  that  of  others,  llis  endurance  is  pathetic  to  the 
last  extreme ;  but  his  passivity  is  occasionally  exasperating. 
Again  I  must  allude  to  that  which  every  one  who  has  seen  it  ' 
would  willingly  forget — an  Irish  famine.  I  have  seen  people 
starving  by  hundreds  in  a  large  commercial  town ;  I  have 
seen  the  dying  and  dead  lying  in  the  public  streets;  and 
I  have  never  seen  an  outrage  or  heard  an  insult  offered  to  the 
well-dressed,  well-fed  portion  of  the  community  nor  the 
tradespeople  or  their  customers  molested  by  the  crowds  i 
of  perishing  wretches  around  tho  open  doors  of  the  shops.  | 
Further,  I  know  that  in  the  distributiuii  of  food  by  private 
charity,  articles  of  value,  china  and  silver,  wore  by  the 
thoughtlessness  cf  Irish  servants  handed  to  tho  beggars  in  the 
public  roads  and  streets,  and  that  they  were  faithfully 
returned  after  use;  not  a  single  act  of  dishonesty,  in  such  i 

cases,  over  came  to  my  knowledgo,  and  if  there  were  any  \ 

I  believe  them  to  have  been  very  few.  1 

And  now  I  ask  if  all  these  peculiarities  are  at  all  compatible  _ 
with  the  supposition  that  the  Irish  are  a  generally  insubordi-  ^ 
nato,  refractory,  and  ungovernable  race?  Here  is  a  people 
with  such  aristocratic  prejudices,  with  so  little  individual 
self-assertion,  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man  with  common  tact,  ^ 
perhaps  I  might  say  with  common  impudence,  to  be  a  hero  or  | 
a  genius  in  Ireland  than  anywhere  else — men  better,  wiser,  \ 
and  cleverer  than  himself  readily  ignoring  their  own  abilities 
and  ossistingtowards  his  everlasting  glorification  if  he  have  only 
achieved  one  success — a  people  with  a  tenderness  almost 
amounting  to  veneration  for  what  is  helpless  in  humanity, 
and  with  a  patience  under  suffering  neatly  l>eyond  the  bounds 
of  respectable  endurance.  Can  they  be  predisposed  to  rebel¬ 
lion  against  just  authority,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  lawless 
liberty  V 

If  the  facts  of  character  are  not  enough,  let  us  look  to  the 
facts  of  history.  For  many  years  they  bore  the  yoke  of  i 
an  oppressive  foreign  government.  (I  beg  my  English 
readers  to  believe  that  none  except  a  few  very  silly  Irish 
people  look  on  the  English  government  as  fortiyn  now.)  ; 
Even  when  the  lapse  of  time  had  caused  the  English  conquest 
to  bo  to  Ireland  what  the  Xorman  conquest  had  become 
to  England — a  mere  historical  fact — they  bore  with  cruel 
enactments  against  the  creed  which  was  and  is  their  national 
religion ;  nor  did  they  oppose  violence  to  the  unjust  laws  that 
oppressed  them,  until  the  oppression  had  gone  beyond  the 
power,  indeed  beyond  the  right,  of  rational  beings  to  endnre. 

For  themselves  they  choose  and  hold  to  a  Church  tho  system 
of  whoso  government  is  the  most  arbitrary  in  the  Christian 
world,  and  did  so  in  former  times  when  their  allegiance 
brought  them  only  obloquy  and  persecution,  os  well  as  now 
when  every  encouragement  is  still  given  to  them  to  throw  it  off. 


“  Ye  gentlemen  of  England, 
Who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
How  little  do  ye  think  upon 
The  dangers  of  the  seas,'' 
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I  am  not  pretending  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  discipline 
and  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  abstract.  In 
Ireland  I  firmly  believe  it  suits  the  characters  as  well  as  the 
inclinations  of  the  people,  and  no  one  who  compares  their 
moral  condition  with  that  of  any  other  people  in  Europe  can 
pronounce  it  a  failure.  But  we  know  that  the  Catholic  creed 
avowedly  admits  less  freedom  of  opinion  and  practice  than 
any  other  Christian  faith;  yet  they  prefer  it.  So  strong  is 
the  feeling  in  favour  of  authorised  religious  teachers  in 
Ireland  (a  feeling,  I  need  not  say,  scarcely  ever  combined  with 
democratic  principles),  that  Protestant  clergymen,  when  they 
do  not  indulge  in  proselytism,  are  paid  nearly  as  much  respect 
by  the  poorer  Roman  Catholics  as  are  their  own  pastors.  It 
rests  with  any  minister  of  the  Reformed  Church  not  only 
to  live,  as  an  individual,  in  peace  and  unity  with  the  Catholics 
in  iiis  parish,  but  actually  to  receive  from  them,  in  virtue  of 
his  ofiico  as  one  of  the  clergy,  a  veneration  and  deference 
more  than  his  social  rank  could  entitle  him  to.  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  any  English  curate  ever  meets,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  parochial  duties,  with  one-half  the  civility  and  reverence 
from  the  poorer  members  of  his  congregation  that  an  Irish 
curate  does  from  the  poor  neighbours  for  whom  he  has  no 
parochial  duties  to  perform,  and  who  never  form  part  of  his 
congregation  at  all.  I  leave  to  my  readers  to  decide  whether 
this  is  the  human  stuff  that  delights  in  producing  or  partici¬ 
pating  in  a  “  reign  of  terror.” 

One  word.  If  the  Irish  people  could  bo,  by  a  miracle, 
suddenly  absolved  from  their  allegiance  as  subjects  of  Queen 
Victoria,  I  am  very  sure  that  their  first  proceeding  would  bo 
to  search  for  that  “crown  of  gold”  which  “  Malachi  wore,”  in 
order  to  sot  it  on  somebody’s  head ;  and  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  that  their  next  would  not  be  to  send  over  an  humble 
petition  for  one  of  the  denizens  of  either  Windsor  or  Sandring¬ 
ham  nursery  to  receive  it,  even  though  he  or  she  should  bo 
ever  “  such  a  little  one.” 

FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“  ¥E  OEXILE-MEX  OF  KXGLAN'D  WHO  LIVE  AT  HOME  AT  EASE.” 

I  AM  not  well  up  in  nautical  affairs,  I  know  that,  and 
don’t  make  any  disguise  about  it ;  not  but  what  I  believe 
I  know  as  much  as  most  people  as  to  things  in  general ;  it  is 
as  to  the  sea  in  particular  that  I  am — well,  not  to  put  too 
fine  a  point  upon  it — a  little  at  sea.  I  know  a  parish  clerk — 
and  a  clover  fellow  he  is,  too,  and  does  a  stiff  business  in 
the  undertaking  line — and  he  is  always  talking  about  sees, 
but  of  course  his  sees  are  episcopal ;  not  that  on  that  account 
they  are  never  troubled,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  show  that 
a  man  may  know  much  even  about  a  see,  and  yet  have  no 
notion  of  an  ocean.  Of  course  I  might  have  illustrated  it  by 
alluding  to  young  Hornblower,  who  learned  to  play  the 
cornopean  under  difficulties ;  that  is  to  say  with  his  head  out 
of  window,  because  the  family  would  not  let  him  practise 
in-doors..  Ho  knows  all  about  C’s,  but  his  O’s  are  musical, 
and  I  don’t  consider  the  sea  musical  myself,  except  when  it’s 
blowing  groat  guns — I  believe  I  am  right  in  that  expression, 
though  I  have  not  the  remotest  idea  what  it  means — and 
oven  then  it  only  roars ;  and  as  to  what  the  wild  waves  are 
saying,  you  might  just  as  well  ask  what  the  actors  are  saying 
in  the  piece  which  is  played  before  the  pantomime  on  Boxing 
Xight. 

It  may  appear  to  you,  and  very  likely  will,  that  the  parish 
clerk  and  Hornblower  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  what  I 
may  have  to  say  about  the  familiar  lino  on  which  I  have 
been  invited  to  discourse  on  the  present  occasion.  If  the 
P.  C.  and  Mr.  H.  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  I  should  not  have 


named  their  names ;  yet  I  forgot  I  have  not  named  the  name 
of  the  P.  C. — it  is  Dobbin.  He  is  the  son  of  Dobbin,  you 
know,  who  kept  the  Mare  and  Poplar  Tree  in  Hoxton — and  I 
believe  he  would  change  that  name  if  he  could,  on  account  of 
the  “  Gee-up’s”  and  “  Gee-wo’s”  bestowed  on  him  by  his  funny 
friends;  and  1  am  of  opinion  that  ho  has  moments  of  de¬ 
spondency  in  which  he  reviles  Destiny,  and  wishes  be  had 
been  born  a  girl,  and  that  somebody  had  offered  to  marry 
him. 

Veil,  I  assure  you  I  know  very  little  about  the  sea,  and 
yet  on  this  account  I  may  probably  be  the  best  individual 
that  could  have  been  selected  for  improving  the  familiar  line. 

I  know  something  of  the  gentlemen — ay,  and  gentlemen’s 
gentlemen — of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease;  and 
knowing  them  as  I  do — and  bless  you,  I  do  know  them — I 
am  confident  that  many  of  them  are  totally  unacquainted 
with,  and  therefore,  I  say,  unappreciative  of,  the  dangers  or 
the  perils  of  the  sea. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that,  from  my  youngest  days — I 
mean  the  earliest  dawn  of  authentic  information— I  have 
entertained  a  passion  for  the  sea.  There  was  a  policeman — 
a  friend  of  my  father’s— with  whom  I  freely  assorted  in 
my  juvenility.  I  have  stood  on  his  hand,  and  looked  in  at  a 
first-Uoor  window.  I  have  made  believe  to  take  the  cat  into 
custody,  and  overawed  that  animal  with  his  official  truncheon. 

I  employed — without  his  consent — his  official  lantern  in  a 
state  procession  on  the  fifth  of  November,  and  once  got  my 
head  inside  his  hat,  and  was  nearly  suffocated  before  I  could 
bo  relieved.  Well,  one  of  my  chief  enjoyments  in  that 
officer’s  society  was  that  ho  sang  charmingly  some  of 
Mr.  Dibdiu's  ballads,  and  whether  he  mourned  over  an 
individual  who  a  sheer  bulk,  or  expressed  his  confidence 
in  the  watchful  attentions  of  a  sweet  little  cherub,  did  so  win 
my  heart  towards  blue  water  that  I  vowed  to  be — what 
I  bad  heard  Mrs.  Policeman  occasionally  sing — namely,  “a 
lad  with  tarry  trousers.”  I  did  not  know  what  tar  was, 
except  that  it  was  something  like  treacle,  only  a  little  stiffer 
and  not  quite  so  sweet ;  but  whatever  it  was,  I  resolved  that 
my  nether  habiliments  should  be  anointed  therewith,  and  that 
“Daddy  Neptune” — I  had  heard  of  him — should  own  me  for 
a  son.  Had  not  I  heard  of  Black-eyed  Susan,  when  all  in 
the  Downs  the  ship  was  moored — a  little  inexplicable  to  me, 
who  knew  not  the  position  of  the  Downs,  and  was 
unacquainted  with  the  process  of  mooring,  but  still  very 
gratifying  in  its  way,  and  appealing  to  the  feelings  ?  I  had 
heard  of  somebody  who  was  born  on  the  open  sea,  and  I  have 
— but  am  open  to  correction — an  idea  that  he  must  have  had 
a  claim  on  Stepney  parish — for  a  mother — the  sea,  not  Step¬ 
ney — she  is  and  was  to  me  ;  not  me,  but  the  child  of  oceanic 
nativity — for  I  (he)  was  bom,  was  born  on  the  open  sea. 

I  yearned  to  see  the  sea.  Can  you,  you  who  have  looked 
every  day  of  your  lives  upon  the  grand  expanse  of  waters 
and  seen  it  in  all  its  wayward  humours,  imagine  my  feelings  ? 
You  have  seen  it  when  it  lies  calm  and  still  like  molten 
gold  in  the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun ;  when  on  its  peaceful 
bosom  a  silver  sail  may  here  and  there  be  seen  as  its  waters 
break  iii  gentle  ripples  on  the  sand;  when  there  is  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky  as  the  twilight  deepens  into  night,  nor  a 
breath  of  wind  astir,  but  a  peaceful  solemnity  over  it  all,  as  if 
the  Spirit  of  God  moved  on  the  face  of  the  deep.  And  you 
have  watched  it  when  the  storm  has  been  raging — when  the 
wild  winds  are  careering  over  the  depths,  shrieking  amid  the 
sails  and  tackling  of  some  tempest-tossed  vessel ;  when  the 
waves  have  rolled  mountains  high,  and  like  a  straw  the  ship 
has  been  cast  down  into  a  valley  of  waters,  and  now  fiung  up 
to  meet  the  sky ;  when  the  lightning  blazes  from  the  heavens, 
and  exhibits  for  a  moment  the  surging  waters  as  they  rise 
and  fall,  and  the  soul  melteth  because  of  trouble — a  bleak, 
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desolate  prospect,  as  if  the  'world  were  at  an  end  and  chaos 
come  again. 

I  frankly  own  that  for  the  preceding  truly  eloquent 
passage  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend — not  to  bo  mysterious  about 
the  matter,  to  Mr.  Dobbin.  I  call  it  sublime ;  he  called  it  a 
mere  bagatelle,  which  surprises  me  somewhat,  as  I  under¬ 
stood  he  did  not  hold  with  either  bagatelle  or  billiards.  But 
to  return — I  yearned  to  see  the  sea,  and  did  not  see  it  Two 
or  three  times  in  my  youth  I  was  as  far  towards  the  sea 
as  Gravesend,  and  once  as  far  as  Southend,  but  the  glory  and 
majesty  of  ocean  was  still  unknown  to  me,  and  I  yearned 
after  it. 

What  enjoyment  there  was  for  me  in  reading  about  ships 
and  sailors,  and  the  hair-breadth  perils  of  the  sea !  I  perused 
with  great  delight  two  big  volumes  of  shipwrecks  and 
disasters,  and  very  often  had  the  nightmare  in  consequence, 
and  floated,  in  my  sleep,  upon  a  raft  with  not  a  rag  to  cover 
me — but  a  morsel  of  biscuit  and  the  flavour  of  some  brandy 
in  a  broken  flask.  Often  have  I  traced  the  horrible  sufferings 
of  the  crew  of  her  Majesty’s  ship  Anything  in  any  open  boat, 
when  with  provisions  exhausted  they  glared  upon  each  other 
with  cannibalistic  instinct: — 

“Suppose,  says  I,  wo  eat  each  other? 

But  old  and  tough  Is  you  and  me. 

While  little  Billee  is  young  and  tender; 

Suppose,  says  I,  that  we  eat  he  ?”* 

Often  have  I  wandered  about  by  Millbank  and  other  parts 
of  the  River  Thames,  and  looked  with  curious  interest  on  the 
figure-heads  of  old  vessels,  grim,  dark,  dingy,  uncouth  prows 
that  began  with  the  likeness  of  a  mermaid,  or  an  admiral, 
or  a  Neptune,  or  a  George  III.,  with  his  pigtail,  and  ended  in 
a  scroll ;  and  looking  on  them  I  have  fancied  what  battles 
and  breezes  they  have  experienced,  storms  and  tempests,  all 
unknown  to  gentlemen  in  England  who  livo  at  home  at  ease. 
Once  I  bad  tho  pleasure  of  forming  the  acquaintance  of  a 
bronze-faced  boatman  who  had  seen  some  fighting,  and  had 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  hanging  on  the  mast  of  a  wrecked 
vessel  for  five  days  with  no  other  nourishment  than  a  quid  of 
tobacco  and  a  lock  of  his  sweetheart’s  hair.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  play  to  hear  him  talk ;  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal.  I 
am  fond  of  tho  play,  and  especially  of  nautical  pieces.  I 
always  went  to  tho  theatre  whenever  I  could,  if  there  was 
anything  to  be  seen  in  the  salt  water-line ;  something  with  a 
loving  couple  and  a  rejected  suitor,  spiteful,  and  a  pressgang 
who  were  incited  by  the  spiteful  and  the  disappointed  one 
to  seize  on  tho  accepted  lover  and  carry  him  off ;  and  what 
a  frightful  thing  it  was,  and  heart-breaking  to  see  him  thus 
tom  away  just  as  the  nuptial  knot  was  about  to  bo  tied,  and 
villagers  in  gay  attire  were  about  to  dance  the  Epithe — what 
d'ye  call  it — to  the  music  of  a  fiddle  that  did  not  play,  but 
was  represented  as  playing  by  the  whole  force  of  tho  orchestra ! 
And  then  what  came  of  it  ?  What  a  display  of  blue  jacket, 
and  straw  hat,  and  sailcloth,  and  mast  and  rigging,  and  water 
that  heaved  beautifully  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  injured  man 
keeping  his  watch — I  allude  to  bis  professional  duty  and  not 
to  his  chronometer — and  doing  his  duty  and  hitching  his 
trousers  like  a  genuine  English  tar.  And  then  the  beaiing 
down  of  a  pirate  ship  with  a  black  flag  characteristically 
embroidered  in  white  with  the  emblems  of  mortality,  and  the 
fighting  which  ensued !  Hurrah,  my  lads,  sharpen  your  cut¬ 
lasses  and  tho  day’s  our  oym !  And  then,  when  tho  pirates 
are  quite  entirely  defeated — as  they  are  with  a  comparatively 
small  outlay  of  powder — who  should  the  pirate  captain  bo 
but  the  rejected  and  the  disappointed  one !  Now,  of  course, 
is  the  chance  of  the  injured  one — tit  for  tat,  butter  for  fat. 


*  I  am  not  sure  that  this  stanza  is  correctly  quoted,  and  I  have  not 
a  copy  of  Enoch  Arden  at  hand. 


bit  my  dog  and  I’ll  kill  your  cat — the  wicked  rival  must  swing 
at  the  yard-arm  unless  somebody  helps  him  to  escape.  Of 
course  generosity  is  strong  in  the  heart  of  the  injured  one — 
bis  sentiments  are  a  ship  that  goes,  a  wind  that  blows,  and  a 
lass  that  loves  a  sailor — he  helps  his  enemy  to  sheer  off,  and 
then — well,  never  mind  what  then,  but  it  all  comes  right  in 
the  end  to  the  tune  of  “Home,  sweet  Home,’’  and  a  “Rule 
Britannia”  dance — the  dancers  armed  with  Union  Jacks,  and 
lighted  by  blue  fire. 

It  was  at  the  theatre  that  I  picked  up  most  of  my  in¬ 
formation  about  nautical  expressions,  but  candour  compels 
me  to  own  that  the  information  thus  obtained  was  chiefly 
rmreliable,  and  has  led  me  into  error,  so  that  I  might  as  well 
have  consulted  a  marine  store  dealer  or  the  waterman  on  the 
nearest  cab-stand.  I  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  port  your  helm, 
or  which  is  larboard  or  which  is  starboard,  or  where  you  are 
when  you  are  abaft  the  binnacle,  nor  how  you  furl  sail. 
Nor  do  I  know  tho  rig  of  one  ship  from  another — whether 
you  box  the  painter  and  cut  away  the  compass — but  ihere, 
I  tell  you  candidly  I  am  always  at  sea  about  sea  terms.  I 
ought  to  know  something  about  them  if  only  from  reading 
some  of  the  sea  stories  of  Marryat  and  Cooper ;  but  I  get 
confused,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  much,  perhaps,  when 
you  consider  that  most  of  my  time  has  been  passed  in  the 
butler’s  pantry  imtil  promoted  to  bo  gentleman’s  gentleman — 
va//ey  de  sham — to  my  late  employer. 

With  my  yearning  for  the  sea  you  will  not  bo  surprised 
to  hoar  that  in  my  young  days  I  often  made  up  my  mind  to 
run  away  to  it ;  I  did  not  know  the  way  exactly,  except  that 
yon  turned  down  High-street,  Sbadwoll ;  once  I  wont  so  far 
as  not  only  to  make  up  my  mind,  but  to  make  up  my  bundle, 
or,  as  I  should  say,  kit;  and  yet  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
this  expression  does  not  apply  to  a  soldier,  which  very  likely 
it  docs;  but  “a  man's  a  man  for  a’ that.”  But  somehow  or 
other  I  could  not  do  it  and  did  not — perhaps  a  boy  I  had  seen 
who  had  been  to  sea  in  tbe  merchant  service,  and  came  back 
with  a  dismal  story  all  over  bruises  may  have  bad  something  to 
do  with  it ;  at  all  events  I  stopped  at  homo,  but  still  yearned 
lor  the  sea — “tho  blue,  the  fresh,  tho  over  free” —  and  I 
learned  tbe  college  hornpipe. 

Well,  tho  situation  in  life  which  I  was  first  called  upon  to 
occupy  was  at  a  doctor's,  whore  I  wore  buttons  ond  carried 
out  physic;  after  that  I  was  tiger  to  a  gentleman  that 
belonged  to  a  club  and  kept  a  cab ;  and  then  I  went  into  a 
butler’s  pantry ;  and  then  from  this  obscurity  I  emerged,  and 
was  a  sort  of  confidential  valley — gentleman’s  gentleman,  as  I 
said  before — to  my  late  employer,  Squire  Westbury.  To  him 
I  one  day  casually  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  conversation 
during  tho  operations  of  the  toilet,  that  I  had  never  seen  the 
sea — that  a  variety  of  circumstances,  over  which  I  had  no 
control,  notwithstanding  the  facilities  afforded  by  rapid  and 
inexpensive  travelling,  had  prevented  mo  from  ever  satisfying 
tho  secret  yearning  of  my  heart.  Said  he  to  mo — 

“  By  Jove,  Thomas !  you  shall  go  with  me  on  a  cruise  in 
old  Mannering’s  yot !” 

Old  Maunering  was  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune,  then 
engaged  in  cultivating  his  whiskers  and  sowing  his  wild  oats. 
I  knew  ho  had  a  yot,  though  I  had  never  seen  it,  and,  indeed, 
if  I  had  seen  it  I  should  not  have  known  it  by  sight,  because 
I  had  no  idea  what  a  yot  was  like.  But  I  was  glad  enough 
of  the  chance  of  going,  and  I  looked  up  all  my  nautical 
associations,  and  made  ready  for  tho  “  run”  in  the  best  of 
spirits. 

We  went  by  rail  to  Southampton,  where  tho  yot  was,  and 
my  first  glimpse  of  tho  sea  was— well,  it  w.os  indescribable. 
Very  grand,  very  overpowering,  very  wonderful ;  but  it  was 
not  blue  but  yellowish-white,  and  it  was  not  fresh,  and  as  it 
flowed  in  tho  docks,  at  all  events  it  was  not  free.  StiU  it 
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was  very  quiet,  and  the  run  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  was 
pretty  comfortable.  At  the  island  we  picked  up  our  com¬ 
pany.  There  was  Mannering’s  brother — Ensign  Mannering 
— and  his  cousin  Julia,  a  very  charming  girl,  though  proud; 
there  was  also  old  Dewsbury,  a  city  man,  and  bis  daughters — 
stuck-up  things,  prouder  than  Mannering's  cousin,  and  with 
nothing  to  bo  proud  of ;  there  was  my  governor,  of  course, 
and  little  Xoddles,  an  aggravating  creature  who  could  do  any¬ 
thing,  and  wondered  other  people  could  not.  Then,  in 
addition,  there  were  the  servitors,  as  I  find  them  called  in 
old  romances,  and  I  was  one  of  them — I  moan  one  of  the 
servitors. 

I  said  before,  my  first  glimpse  of  the  sea,  grand  as  it  was — 
and  I  don’t  want  to  say  it  is  not,  though  fiattered  in  pictures 
— was  rather  dis.appointing,  and  it  did  not  improve  upon 
acquaintance.  The  ship— I  mean  the  yot— was  not  half  so 
dean  or  picturesque  as  ships  I  had  seen  upon  the  stage ;  the 
sailors,  also,  wore  of  another  stamp,  and  the  water  was  almost 
as  quiet  os  it  is  between  bridges. 

“Well,  Thomas,"  said  my  governor  to  me,  “what  do  you 
think  of  it  ?" 

“  Oh,  it  is  very  nice,”  I  answered,  bat  disappointment  was 
confessed  in  my  manner,  and  ho  laughed.  1  did  not  like  his 
way,  ’special  when  he  said — 

“  Tou  want  a  squall  to  wake  you  up.” 

And  I  began  to  think  that  perhaps  he  had  arranged  a 
surprise  for  me.  Standing  on  the  deck — and  standing  as 
easy,  and  with  no  need  of  sea-legs — I  said  to  one  of  the  other 
gentlemen's  gentlemen — 

“  Shall  wo  have  some  rain  ?” 

“  Don’t  know,"  said  he  in  a  short,  surly  way ;  “  but  the 
water  looks  a  little  dampish.” 

I  was  annoyed  with  his  flippancy ;  a  bad  joke  I  abominate, 
a  good  joke  1  may  accept  just  as  I  may  accept  a  good  cigar, 
although  I  don’t  enjoy  it ;  bat  when  Mangles — that  was  his 
name — so  expressed  himself  to  me  I  felt  annoyed.  It  was 
not  the  water  only  that  looked  dampish — the  sky  looked  very 
wot ;  dark,  dull  clouds  rose  up,  marked  here  and  there  by 
white  streaks — “hoary  ridges”  somebody  has  called  them; 
but  there  was  not  so  much  wind  as  I  have  felt  in  St.  Paul’s 
Churchyard.  Our  yot  scarcely  moved,  and  was  very  unlike 

“  A  far-bound  galley  on  its  perilous  way, 

Whilst  breezy  waves  toss'd  up  their  silvery  spray.” 

In  fact,  I  began  to  feel  a  contempt  for  the  sea — to  think  that 
poets  and  painters  had  given  it  a  false  character — that  Art,  in 
fact,  was  superior  to  Nature. 

'W'ell,  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  that  a  stiifish  breeze 
sprang  up — that  is  to  say,  the  wind  began  to  blow  hard,  and 
the  yot  to  bo  very  unsteady  in  its  movements.  I  was  stand¬ 
ing  comfortably  on  the  deck  when  the  yot  first  exhibited  its 
tendency  to  be  unsteady,  and  not  being  prepared  for  this 
eccentric  action  on  its  part,  I  was  taken  clean  off  my  feet,  or, 
rather,  my  feet  went  from  under  me.  I  naturally  caught  at 
the  first  object  to  save  myself  from  falling,  and  that  first 
object  happened  to  bo  a  tray  of  glass  which  was  in  course 
of  conveyance  to  the  cabin.  The  result  you  may  guess ;  it 
was  an  effect,  as  the  newspaper  men  say,  easier  imagined 
than  described. 

The  yot  having  once  begun  to  go  wild,  kept  on  at  it  in  a 
dreadful  manner,  and  the  sea,  which  had  lieen  smooth  os  a 
pond,  rolled  and  tumbled  about  in  a  way  which  at  all  events 
equalled,  if  it  did  not  surpass,  the  finest  effects  I  have  ever 
seen  at  the  playhouse,  but  it  was  not  half  so  comfortable.  A 
dreadful  sensation  began  to  steal  over  me,  my  brain  grow 
dizzy,  and  my  stomach  heaved  like  the  yot.  I  could  not  see 
at  all  distinctly,  and  a  morbid  desire  got  possession  of  me  to 
crawl  away  somewhere  and  die.  I  tried  to  get  below,  and  the 


trial  was  so  far  successful  as  to  bring  me  within  view  of  the 
diners,  for  the  party  were  at  dinner  and  apparently  enjoying 
themselves.  Eating  and  drinking — ugh!  Nothing  so  dis¬ 
turbs  my  equanimity  at  any  time  as  seeing  other  people 
comfortable  when  I  am  miserable — I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  this  feeling  is  not  peculiar  to  myself — therefore  I  felt  it 
a  personal  aggravation  to  see  those  diners.  The  odour  of 
their  dinner  was  antimonial,  and  their  laughter  like  a 
thousand  hammers  beating  on  my  bead.  I  hated  them;  I 
regarded  each  one  as  my  bitterest  foe;  I  should  have  re¬ 
joiced  if  the  yot  had  foundered  or  done  something  that  would 
end  us  all.  Suddenly  a  heavy  wave — swell  I  think  they 
called  it — struck  the  yot.  It  was  an  awful  blow,  and  the  yot 
“lurched” — I  know  that  was  the  expression — and  pell-mell 
all  the  diners  and  the  dinner  were  thrown  together.  I  had 
never  seen  such  a  scene  of  confusion  in  my  life.  Knives  and 
forks,  and  plates  and  dishes,  bottles  and  glasses  sprang  about 
as  if  they  were  alive  and  in  conscious  peril  The  diners  of 
both  sexes  fell  atop  of  one  another,  basins  of  hot  soup  were 
flung  over  them,  roasted  birds  flew,  and  cold  meats  and 
pasties  were  shot  about  like  missiles;  baskets  and  trays 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  swung  in  the  air  and  rang  out  the 
chimes  which  bottles  and  glasses  can  ring— they  might  have 
rung  the  knell  of  that  snug  dinner — and  my  heart  was 
rejoiced ! 

Well,  if  this  is  the  sea,  don’t  let  mo  see  the  sea  again — 
or  leastways  don’t  lot  me  see  it  from  a  yot.  You  gentle¬ 
men  of  England  who  live  at  home  at  ease,  such  was  my 
sentiment  as  I  stood,  or  rather  clung,  to  the  yot’s  side  and 
bent  over  the  waters — you  can  but  very  little  know  the 
perils,  the  miseries,  the  horrors  of  the  sea— always  supposing 
you  have  not  tried  them.  You  can  walk  steadily,  for  when 
you  step  you  know  where  your  foot  is  coming  down:  the 
ground  don’t  sink  or  rise  at  pleasure.  You  can  eat  comfort¬ 
ably  without  the  inward  disquiet  which  would  make  death 
welcome,  and  your  dinner — supposing  you  capable  of  eating 
it — is  not  swept  away  by  a  heavy  swell ;  you  sleep  in  com¬ 
fortable  quarters,  and  not  on  a  narrow  shelf  with  somebody 
else  upon  another  shelf  an  inch  above  your  nose. 

“Johnson,  a  splendid  speech  was  that  of  thine, 

I  know  not  a  remark  that's  more  profound. 

When  thou  a  ship  didst  briefly  thus  define ; — 

A  prison  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned.” 

0  happy  landsmen  at  home  at  ease,  ye  may  sing  of  the  sea 
and  never  feel  its  miseries.  Pity  the  sorrows  of  the  ill-starred 
and  inexperienced  sailor  exposed  to  all  the  agonies  of  pitch 
and  toss  and  pitch  and  tar.  Once  on  the  land  again,  I  vow 
nothing  shall  tompt  mo  to  quit  it.  Call  mo  land-lubber  if  you 
will,  bronze-visaged  sons  of  ocean !  I  can  bear  anything  but 
this — and  this  my  first  and  last  experience  shall  be  of 
yotting  it. 

I  was  assured  that  after  a  time  I  should  get  quite  a  good 
sailor,  but  I  never  tried.  The  memory  of  that  trip  was 
enough;  and  even  now  the  motion  of  a  steamboat  pier — 
heaving  as  you  know  it  will  sometimes — so  vividly  recalls  the 
horrors  of  that  passage  that  I  am  compelled  to  take  a  little 
drop  of  brandy. 


.jVprRBciATED  DT  THE  Faib. — Tbomas  Moore,  the  poet,  ob¬ 
serving  himself  to  be  eyed  by  two  pretty  young  ladies, 
inquired  of  a  friend,  who  was  near  enough  to  hear  their 
remarks,  what  it  was  they  said  of  him.  “  Why,  the  tall  one 
said  that  she  was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  of  looking 
upon  so  celebrated  a  personage.”  “  Indeed !”  said  the  gratified 
littlo  follow  ;  “  and  did  she  say  anything  more  ?”  “  Yes ;  she 
said  she  was  the  more  pleased  because  she  had  taken  in  your 
celebrated  Almamcic  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  1” 
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PETKONILLA’S  FEAR. 

A  TALC  OF  CORSICA. 

CHAPTER  VHI. 

SIX  or  eight  men  sat  round  a  table  beneath  a  hanging  lamp 
in  the  small  cabin  of  the  packet  They  were  playing 
cards,  and  talking  and  laughing  loudly,  except  Delmonte,  who 
played  seriously  and  calmly,  yet  apparently  without  interest, 
for  his  eyes  turned  continually  to  the  clock. 

“  If  you  are  tired  of  the  game,  signor,”  said  the  captain, 
“why  not  give  up  and  turn  into  your  berth  ?” 

“As  if  it  would  be  possible  to  sleep  in  this  noise,”  answered 
the  marquis,  shrugging  his  shouldera.  “Gentlemen,  are  you 
I  going  to  bed  ?” 

I  “  No,  no,  not  just  yet,”  laughed  one  of  the  young  men  in 
I  reply.  “  Let  the  sea-sick  passengers  keep  the  beds ;  there 
are  not  enough  for  ns  all.  I  shall  stay  here  till  I  get  tired  of 
this,  then  I  shall  go  on  deck,  and  roll  myself  in  my  cloak, 
and  sleep  there.” 

“  So  shall  I,”  “  And  I,"  cried  the  other  voices. 

Delmonte  bit  bis  lip,  and  glanced  at  the  clock.  It  wanted 
a  quarter  to  one. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  turning  to  his  companions  with  a  smile, 
“  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it  I  confess  I  had  a  most  selfish  long¬ 
ing  to  get  this  little  cabin  all  to  myself  for  an  hour  or  two 
to-night" 

“  What  for,  marquis  ?”  cried  the  dealer  as  he  passed  the 
cards  round  rapidly. 

There  was  a  moment's  hesitation  on  Belmonte’s  part,  and 
!  then  apparently  the  rapidly-advancing  hands  of  the  clock 
j  decided  him  to  speak. 

I  “  Firstly,  for  peace  and  quietness,"  he  replied,  addressing 
I  himself  to  a  young  Frenchman  ;  “  but  I  own  that  is  not  my 
only  reason,  yet  I  fear  to  tell  it  among  such  a  set  of  scoffers 
as  you." 

“  A  mystery  !”  cried  the  card-players.  “  Tell  it ;  we  will 
be  grave  as  padre  at  a  funeral” 

■  “  You  know,  Ottavio,”  said  the  marquis,  turning  to  a  pale 

!  young  Corsican  who  sat  at  his  right  band,  “  I  am  a  dabbler 

I  in  philosophy,  and  some  years  ago  in  France  I  met  with 
Dr.  Mesmer,  and  studied  under  him  for  a  short  time.  Well, 
I  am  going  now  to  Paris  to  consult  him.” 

“  To  consult  that  charlatan !”  remarked  the  Frenchman. 

I  “  I  said  yon  would  sneer,”  observed  Delmonte  quietly.  “  I 
go  to  consult  him,  because  I  believe  it  is  he  alone  who  can 
i  cure  me.” 

j  “  Cure  you  ?”  exclaimed  the  pale  Corsican.  “  Why,  I  have 
■  envied  you  your  rude  health  a  thousand  times !  What  is  the 
I  matter  with  yon  ?” 

“  There  is  the  mystery ;  there  is  the  reason  why  I  wished 
the  cabin  to  myself,  that  there  might  be  no  witnesses  to 
my  afidiction.  Every  night,"  he  continued,  laying  his  hand 
on  Ottavio’s  arm,  “  I  am  struck  down  by  a  strange  insensi¬ 
bility — yon  may  call  it  sleep  if  you  will,  but  it  is  a  sleep  of 
torture — from  which  nothing  can  arouse  me  till  the  clock 
strikes  three.” 

I  As  the  marquis  made  this  assertion  the  voyagers  looked  at 
each  other  as  men  look  who  think  a  jest  is  being  played  on 
them. 

“You  are  incredulous,”  said  Delmonte;  “but  if  you 
remain  here  till  half-past  one,  the  hour  of  my  attack,  my 
{  assertion  will  prove  itself." 

:  “You  cannot  be  in  earnest,”  responded  the  Frenchman 

with  great  cariosity ;  “  if  so,  I  should  certainly  like  to  witness 
this  phenomenon." 

“  I  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  gentleman’s  going  to  sleep 


at  half-past  one  in  the  morning,”  said  a  little,  dry  withered 
Genoese,  who,  it  was  evident,  had  no  more  faith  in  his  soul 
than  he  had  flesh  on  his  bones.  “  But  if  it  is  only  sleep  he 
fears,  I  think  I  can  promise  to  keep  him  awake.” 

“  How — how  ?’’  cried  all  the  voices. 

“  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  great  mechanician  ;  all  my  life  long  I 
have  worked  among  wheels  and  springs,  and  at  last  I  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  set  of  figures  who  do  the  most  won¬ 
derful  things.  I  am  now  going  to  Paris  to  exhibit  them ;  let 
me  show  them  to  you,  and  I  feel  sure  the  signor  will  not  fall 
asleep.” 

At  this  proposition  the  cards  were  quickly  swept  from  the 
table,  and  the  Genoese  with  great  care  placed  his  puppets  or 
marionettes  on  it,  and  prepared  to  wind  up  the  bidden  j. 
machinery  which  gave  them  life. 

“  This,  gentlemen,  is  my  rope-dancer ;  this  is  my  tumbler,” 
he  said  as  he  drew  each  little  figure  from  the  box  in  which 
they  were  packed.  “And  here  is  my  violin-player:  there  is 
no  one  in  Europe  can  beat  him.” 

The  voyagers  pressed  round  the  table,  and  beheld  wit'u 
admiration  the  performances  of  the  beautiful  little  figures, 
who  seemed  endowed  with  magical  life  as  they  went  through 
their  allottod  tasks. 

“  But  this  is  the  most  wonderful  of  all,”  said  the  Genoese, 
taking  another  figure  from  the  box.  “  I  call  her  my  witch. 
She  tells  fortunes  by  cards,  she  boils  a  witch’s  caldron,  she 
strangles  babies,  and  calls  up  the  devil  generally,  gentlemen." 

“A  most  rare  puppet,”  observed  Delmonte,  taking  the 
little  figure  in  his  hand.  “If  she  does  all  that,  I  verily 
believe  she  will  keep  me  awake.” 

The  Genoese  took  the  doll  from  the  marquis’s  fingers,  and 
with  much  parade  of  mystery  placed  her  before  a  tiny  table 
with  a  miniature  pack  of  cards,  which  she  spread  out  before 
her  and  turned  over  and  over  with  wonderful  grace. 

“  Ah,  see,”  be  said  to  Ottavio,  “  she  bolds  up  to  you  the 
ace  of  diamonds;  that’s  a  ring  with  a  large  dowry.  You  will 
speedily  make  a  rich  marriage ;  and  to  you,  signor,”  taming 
to  the  marquis,  “  the  king  of  clubs.  That  means  success  in 
a  dangerous  undertaking.  But  stop— what  is  the  card  in  her 
left  band  ?  The  deuce  of  spades.  That  means  that  success 
brings  a  curse.” 

“  Success  is  happiness,”  said  Delmonte,  “  whether  it  brings 
curses  or  blessings.  Allow  me  to  bestow  a  ring  upon  your 
fortune-teller  in  token  of  my  approval.” 

He  drew  a  splendid  diamond  from  his  finger,  and  placed  it 
on  the  shining  arm  of  the  puppet. 

“  She  must  wear  it  as  a  bracelet,”  he  said,  “  for  such  fairy 
fingers  were  not  meant  for  rings.” 

With  sparkling  eyes  the  mechanician  noticed  the  value  of 
the  gift,  and  was  profuse  in  his  thanks  to  the  marquis. 

Then  he  placed  on  the  table  a  little  silver  caldron  and  a 
hundred  tiny  ingredients  in  wax,  which  tradition  avows  to  be 
suitable  for  a  witch’s  brew  ;  and  these,  with  an  air  of  malice 
wonderful  to  see,  she  took  and  flung  into  the  caldron  one  by 
one. 

The  Genoese  had  made  the  figure  with  such  marvellous 
skill  that  the  standors-by  felt  a  thrill  of  fear  through  their 
laughter  os  they  watched  the  malevolent  expression  of  the 
puppet's  hideous  haggard,  features,  as  with  jabbering  lips  that 
seemed  to  curse,  she  held  her  face  over  the  caldron,  as 
though  watching  the  demoniacal  stew  within. 

But  suddenly,  as  with  both  hands  she  flung  in  a  brilliant 
serpent  and  a  baby’s  thumb,  the  ring  the  marquis  had  placed 
on  the  wrist  fell  by  the  action  with  a  curious  tinkle  against  I 
the  caldron.  The  sonnd  was  but  slight,  but  all  present  ' 
started  at  it,  and  drew  back  a  little  from  the  table,  while  at  | 
the  same  instant  the  puppet  flew  at  the  young  Corsican,  and  I 
grasped  him  by  the  throat.  With  her  long  wiry  fingers  she 
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held  him  so  tightly,  that,  almost  choked,  he  shrieked  aloud 
for  help. 

“Delmonte! — Giusoppe!  Take  the  little  hag  away  from 
my  throat !”  he  cried,  taming  to  the  marquis. 

But,  to  the  intense  surprise  of  all,  the  marquis  lay  back  in 
his  chair,  with  head  drooping  and  face  deadly  white,  appa¬ 
rently  insensible. 

“  It  has  just  struck  half-past  one,”  said  the  captain  in  an 
awed  tone,  ae  he  assisted  the  Genoese  to  remove  the  little 
figure  from  the  gosjiing  throat  of  Ottavio.  “Your  witch 
is  a  dangerous  puppet,  sir,”  he  added. 

“I  cannot  understand  this,”  said  the  Genoese;  “it  is  the 
snake  she  ought  to  have  strangled.  Some  accident  has  put 
the  machinery  out  of  order.” 

“  Put  the  impish  little  things  in  their  box,”  said  the 
captain  angrily ;  “  the  signor  Ottavio  is  half  strangled,  and 
the  marquis  here  looks  as  if  he  were  dead.” 

“I  am  a  doctor,”  remarked  the  Frenchman,  coming  for¬ 
ward.  “  Take  him  on  dock  in  the  fresh  air ;  it  is  the  best 
we  can  do  for  him  ;  if  he  is  faint  he  wili  soon  recover.” 

The  suggestion  was  obeyed,  but  without  effect.  On  deck 
the  breathing  of  the  marquis  grow  steady  and  firm,  and 
colour  came  back  to  lip  and  cheek,  but  he  did  not  open  his 
eyes,  or  awake  from  his  strango  sleep— if  sleep  it  was — till 
the  clock  struck  three. 

It  was  glimmering  daylight  then,  and  on  first  awaking,  the 
beholders  who  bent  over  him  wore  startled  by  the  look  of  horror 
and  fear  that  shone  out  of  bis  eyes.  For  one  single  instant,  for 
time  enough  merely  to  mark  them,  they  looked  from  his  eyes 
with  the  very  look  of  Potronilla’s,  then  they  wore  gone,  and 
in  their  ste.ad  came  a  flash  of  joy  so  triumphant  and  devilish, 
that  the  little  dry  Genoese  especially  gazed  at  him  in  wonder. 

“  Well,”  said  the  marquis,  smiling  at  him,  “  you  see  even 
your  clever  little  marionettes  could  not  save  me  from  this 
attack.  Thank  you,  sir,”  ho  added,  releasing  his  wrist 
from  the  French  surgeon's  hand,  “  I  am  quite  well  now,  but 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  I  do  well  to  consult 
Dr.  Mesmer.” 

“  Your  disorder  partakes  of  catalepsy,  sir,"  responded  the 
Frenchman  drily,  “  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  can  be  easily  cured, 
without  going  so  far  to  seek  a  German  quack.” 

The  marquis  paid  no  attention  to  this  speech,  but  crossed 
the  deck  to  the  spot  where  the  Genoese  stood  gazing  out 
upon  the  sea. 

“Your  puppets  are  wondrously  clover,”  ho  said;  “they 
must  have  cost  you  many  years’  labour.  If  I  can  bo  of  any 
service  to  you  in  Paris,  pray  command  me.” 

The  dry,  withered  little  mechanician  turned  with  a  look  of 
alarm,  and  bowed,  taking  at  the  same  time  a  step  backwards. 

“  The  signor  is  very  good,”  he  said,  “but  I —  I  have  friends 
in  Paris — a  first  cousin,  who  sells  Geneva  clocks  and  watches. 
I  do  not  think  I  shall  require  the  signor’s  kindness.” 

“  As  you  will,”  respondo^  Delmonte,  taming  on  his  heel ; 
but  the  man  called  to  him  anxiously. 

“Will  the  signor  bo  offended,”  he  said,  “ if  I  pray  him  to 
take  back  his  ring?  My  little  witch  never  did  anything 
more  wicked  before  than  strangle  her  mimic  snakes,  and  burn 
a  pinch  of  brimstone  in  her  caldron ;  but  now  the  marks  of 
her  fingers  will  rest  a  long  time  on  the  throat  of  the  signor 
Ottavio.” 

“  You  will  allow  mo,  then,  to  give  you  the  price  of  the 
ring,”  said  the  marquis,  haughtily  taking  out  his  purse. 

“No,  no,”  exclaimed  the  lean  watchmaker  eagerly,  as 
he  held  the  ring  towards  Delmonte;  “it  is  not  necessary. 
Indeed,  I  would  rather  not.” 

As  the  flash  of  the  diamond  caught  the  marquis’s  eye,  he 
stepped  forward  hastily,  and  took  it  from  the  man’s  hand. 

“  This  is  not  the  ring  I  gave  you !”  he  exclaimed. 


“  Pardon,  signor,”  said  the  man,  “  it  is  the  very  same.” 

“  You  are  right,”  observed  Delmonte  in  a  hurried  tone,  as  he 
drew  forth  another  ring  from  his  pnr-e.  “  Here  is  the  diamond 
I  thought  I  had  bestowed  on  your  amiable  little  ^itoh.  I 
must  have  been  already  out  of  my  senses  when  I  gave  away 
this.  I  confess  I  should  not  like  to  lose  it.  There  is  a  load-  j 
stone  in  it.  I  am  a  mechanician  also;  I  made  this  ring  j 
myself ;  I  hope  it  is  not  injured.”  ! 

The  ring  was  modelled  in  a  curious  form;  it  was  shaped 
like  a  padlock  similar  to  that  which  fastened  Petronilla’s 
bracelet,  and  as  the  marquis  unlocked  it  with  a  tiny  golden 
key,  the  watchmaker,  ever  eager  to  notice  anything  of  rare 
mechanism,  pressed  forward  eagerly  to  look  at  it.  He  saw 
within  the  diamond,  hidden  in  heavy  gold,  a  small  dial  with 
hands  like  a  watch ;  but  he  saw  nothing  more,  as  Delmonte 
instantly  relocked  it,  and  placed  it  on  his  finger. 

“  Have  you  succeeded  in  making  a  watch  so  small  ?”  asked 
the  man  wistfully. 

“  It  is  not  a  watch,”  answered  the  marquis  coldly.  “  Gentle¬ 
men,  you  will  excuse  me,”  he  added,  bowing  to  the  group  on 
the  deck ;  “  I  feel  as  fatigued  as  though  I  had  climbed  a 
mountain ;  I  will  try  to  sleep.” 

He  rolled  bis  cloak  about  him,  and  reclining  on  the  deck 
soon  sank  into  a  profound  slumber. 

“  Sound  as  he  sleeps,”  said  the  doctor  standing  by  him,  with 
a  shrug  of  the  shoutdors,  “  a  touch  would  awaken  him  now, 
yet  an  hour  ago  wo  tried  in  vain,  even  by  rongh  usage,  to 
arouse  him." 

“  He  is  a  strango  man,”  whispered  the  watchmaker,  drawing 
near  to  gaze  upon  the  sleeper.  “  It  is  my  belief  he  is  devil- 
struck  ;  if  over  I  saw  an  evil  eye  I  saw  it  just  now  when  ho 
looked  at  me.  What  did  ho  do  to  my  little  witch  that  she 
should  try  to  commit  murder?  Believe  me,  signor,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  man  earnestly,  seizing  the  captain  by  the  arm, 
“my  puppets  are  quite  Innocent;  you  need  not  regard  me  so 
unkindly.  I  will  wind  them  up  before  you  all,  and  show  you 
how  the  mechanism  is  managed.  They  have  cost  mo  years 
to  make,  signori.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  ill  of  them. 
Signor  Ottavio,  I  assure  you  my  little  witch  is  a  good  little 
doll ;  she  would  not  hurt  you — it  was  that  ring” — sinking 
his  voice  to  a  whisper — “there  is  some  devil’s  machinery 
in  it,  such  as  I  have  never  thought  of.” 

•  *«>** 

Three  days  afterwards,  as  the  voyagers  were  about  to  land 
at  Toulon,  the  French  surgeon  took  off  his  hat  with  mock 
politeness  to  the  Marquis  Delmonte. 

“  I  congratulate  monsieur  on  his  recovery,”  ho  said. 

“  Sir !”  exclaimed  the  marquis  fiercely. 

“  Apparently,”  continued  the  doctor  in  a  bland  tone,  “  sea 
air  is  a  complete  cure  for  catalepsy.  I  understood  monsieur  j 
to  say  he  had  periodic  attacks  nightly ;  but  I  have  been  happy  j 
to  see  the  last  three  nights  pass  without  bringing  monsieur  lo  j 
marquis  anything  more  disagreeable  than  a  slight  sea-sick¬ 
ness.  I  trust  the  distinguished  Dr.  Mesmer’s  services  may 
now  be  unnecessary.” 

“  Monsieur,”  replied  the  marquis  in  the  softest  tones  of  his 
courteous  voice,  “  a  cessation  from  pain  is  not  a  cure,  a  re¬ 
prieve  is’  not  a  pardon.  Pray  remember  my  words  till  we 
meet  again.” 

He  bowed,  and  sauntered  slowly  up  the  pier,  his  handsome, 
dissipated  features  and  slight,  graceful  figure  making  him 
easily  discernible  as  the  eye  followed  him  through  the  crowd. 

“  Mille  tonnerres ejaculated  the  military  surgeon.  “  There’s 
something  about  that  fellow  that  makes  one  feel  as  if  one’s 
skin  was  turned  the  wrong  side  outwards.  I  am  persuaded  it 
would  be  a  good  deed  to  shoot  him.” 

“  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  monsieur,”  said  the  dry  little 
watchmaker  eagerly.  “  Like  a  grenade,  he’s  smooth  with- 
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out,  bat  there's  murder  within.  Yet  he  is  clever,  sir,  very 
clever.  There  is  some  mechanism  in  that  ring  which  is 
beyond  my  brain,  and  yet  I  have  lived  among  wheels  and 
springs  all  my  life.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  morning  that  broke  upon  the  ship  out  at  sea,  whiten¬ 
ing  her  sails  to  snowdrifts,  tingeing  the  waves  here  and 
there  with  rose  shadows,  and  shining  with  golden  gleams 
upon  the  face  of  the  sleeping  marquis  and  the  silent  group 
watching  him,  fell  with  a  soft  veil  of  mist  upon  the  mountain, 
and  pearly  tears  of  dew  that  bent  flower  and  leaf  to  the  earth, 
as  though  weeping  for  sorrow.  And  there  was  cause  for 
sorrow.  The  little  Antonio  was  dead!  The  rosy,  healthy, 
lovely  boy,  who  but  yesterday  was  full  of  joyous  life,  of  inno¬ 
cent  gladness,  and  overflowing  love,  was  dead!  The  dear 
angel  of  the  house,  who  had  a  smile  and  kiss  for  every  face, 
the  haggard  and  the  old,  as  well  as  the  young  and  lovely, 
whose  tiny  arms  embraced  so  lovingly  bis  father's  neck, 
whose  rosy  fingers  stroked  so  tenderly  his  mother's  cheek, 
now  lay  cold  as  marble  in  his  cot,  while  all  the  household 
wept  over  him,  and  wondered. 

Wondered,  because  death  had  come  like  a  thief  in  the  night, 
silently,  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  without  warning.  Could 
it  be,  and  was  it  true?  Was  the  child  dead  or  sleeping? 
Wake,  Antonio,  my  little  one,  wake !  Will  no  angel  wake 
him,  and  give  him  back  to  his  mother’s  arms  as  he  was  but 
yesterday,  bright  and  smiling,  and  flushed  rosy  red  with 
sleep — warm,  beautiful,  breathing  sleep,  not  still,  cold,  icy- 
white  sleep  like  this? 

Oh!  will  no  kind  heart  awake  him,  and  put  his  baby 
hand,  warm  again  with  life  and  love,  upon  the  bowed  head  of 
his  sorrowing  father,  with  tiny  fingers,  wondrous  soft,  play¬ 
ing  among  the  curls  as  they  did  but  yesterday  ? 

It  was  such  a  little  thing,  the  touch  of  that  infant  hand 
upon  the  man's  brow,  such  a  tiny,  familiar,  household  thing, 
he  had  counted  it  as  nothing.  How  strange  to  lose  it  should 
be  such  a  mighty  sorrow  ! 

And  it  was  lost,  lest  for  ever!  It  was  well  to  understand 
the  loss,  and  grapple  with  the  grief  and  bear  it.  So  as  the 
sun  climbs  higher  in  the  sky,  and  morning  grows  to  noon, 
silence  falls  down  upon  the  stricken  bouse,  and  nought  is 
heard  save  here  and  there  a  hushed  footfall,  a  low  sob  from 
Eveline's  room,  or  soft  closing  of  a  door  with  careful  hand; 
for  in  the  house  of  death  all  the  sounds  of  daily  life  must  be 
subdued  and  gentle;  the  place  is  sacred;  there  are  angels  in 
it  and  spirits  we  cannot  see.  Let  us  not  disturb  these  and 
the  holy  dead  by  any  of  the  roughness  that  comes  upon  our 
household  hours  at  happier  times  unnoticed,  but  now  grates 
upon  our  grief,  and  fills  the  whole  soul  with  shriek  and  jar. 

Leave  us  alone  a  little  with  our  sorrow,  O  grinding  world ! 
Shut  out  awhile  all  sounds  of  life,  and  health,  and  busy  toil ; 
let  us  deceive  ourselves  one  shadowy  moment,  and  think  that 
our  flesh  is  even  as  this  flesh,  and  will  want  no  more.  Soli¬ 
tude,  silence,  and  unutterable  sadness,  these  are  all  we  ask. 
Consolation  ?  No !  we  do  not  need  it.  To  be  consoled  is  to 
eat^  to  drink,  to  sleep  and  forget,  and  surely  that  were  cruel. 
But  alas !  ours  is  living  flesh,  full  of  cravings ;  and  as  the  days 
roll  on,  and  memory  mellows  love,  we  find  ourselves  again  in 
the  hot  throng,  seeking,  spending,  losing  our  only  inheritance 
— ^time — time  that  runs  with  hardness  upon  us  now,  pressing 
us  on  to  the  goal,  without  the  sunny  resting-places  where  of 
old  we  lingered  among  golden  moments  that  fell  softly  around 
;  ns  like  winged  joys. 

I  “How  did  it  happen?”  asked  the  Count  de  Sabiani, 
wringing  Antonio's  hand.  “Who  discovered  the  child  was 
I  deed  ?  Who  saw  him  first  in  the  merning  ?” 


“It  was  my  wife,"  answered  the  young  man  sadly.  “The 
little  one  slept  in  a  cot  by  our  side,  and  Eveline,  awaking 
early,  leant  over  the  bed  and  took  him  in  her  arms.  He 
was  dead — only  just  dead,  I  think— for  bis  face  was  dark,  his 
lips  purple — a  fit,  the  doctor  says.” 

Antonio  could  say  no  more ;  he  broke  down  with  a  sob,  and 
turned  away.  But  Sabiani,  after  giving  him  a  moment  to 
regain  courage,  continued  his  questions. 

“And  you.  Da  Belba,  when  did  yon  see  the  child  was 
dead?” 

“  Eveline  awoke  me  by  a  shriek ;  she  had  the  infant  in  her 
arms ;  she  was  gazing  at  it  wildly ;  she  did  not  seem  to 
understand  the  truth.” 

“  Da  Belba,”  said  the  worldly  count  in  a  serious  tone,  “send 
for  De  Santi ;  the  village  doctor  here  has  not  much  skill ;  let 
us  discover  of  what  disease  this  infant  died.  I  am  not  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  died  in  a  fit.” 

Antonio  tamed  and  gazed  upon  his  friend  in  silent  amaze¬ 
ment,  utterly  unable  to  answer. 

“We  shall  know  better  what  to  think  when  De  Santi  comes,” 
continued  the  count,  “but  my  idea  at  present  is  that  your 
child  was  murdered.'' 

“  Sabiani !”  burst  forth  Antonio  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

“  Hush !  my  friend,”  responded  the  other,  drawing  his  chair 
close  and  laying  bis  hand  upon  Da  Belba's  arm ;  “  we  will  not 
say  another  word  until  Do  Santi  comes.  Meanwhile,  tell  me, 
did  not  your  wife  object  strongly  to  inhabit  this  place,  and 
you  forced  her,  as  it  were,  to  come  here  ?” 

“  I  did  not  force  her,”  answered  Antonio  thoughtfully,  “  but 
she  certainly  objected  to  the  house.” 

“  Ah !  yes,”  replied  Sabiani  “  She  wished  much  to  remain 
at  Ajaccio,  and  she  told  yon,  if  you  persisted  in  bringing 
her  here,  something  dreadful  would  happen — perhaps  oven 
murder.  Am  I  correct  ?” 

“Good  heavens!”  exclaimed  .Vntonio.  “Of  what  are  you 
thinking  ?  Eveline  said  those  silly  words  in  a  passion ;  they 
meant  nothing.  Do  you  wish  to  drive  me  mad  ?  do  you  wish 

me  to  shoot  you?  do  you  insinuato  that  my  wife -  My 

God  1  am  I  in  my  senses  ?” 

Antonio  staggered  into  a  chair,  and  glared  at  his  friend 
with  wild  eyes  full  of  horror  and  pain. 

“  My  poor  friend,”  whispered  Sab  ani,  “  you  are  so  young, 
you  don’t  know  the  world.  Your  wife,  1  am  sure,  is  as  good 
as  an  angel,  but  she  is  very  beautiful,  and  I  fear” — once 
more  the  cynical,  hard  man  laid  his  band  on  Antonio's  arm — 
“  there  is  some  one  loves  her !” 

“  This  is  too  much !”  cried  Antonio,  shaking  off  the  hand 
and  starting  to  his  feet. 

“  Be  calm,  and  hear  what  I  have  to  say,”  responded  the 
count.  “  I  am  an  old  man ;  do  you  think  1  would  dare  to  say 
this  to  you  without  reflection  ?” 

“  Say  what  you  have  to  say  quickly,”  said  Antonio  in  a 
fierce  tope.  ^ 

Without  noticing  his  manner,  the  count,  in  a  low  voice, 
replied — 

“  I  believe  some  one  at  Ajaccio,  whom  neither  you  nor  I 
know,  adores  your  wife.  Here  are  my  reasons ;  firstly,  she 
evinces  great  repugnance  to  this  place,  and  tells  you  some¬ 
thing  horrible  will  happen  if  yon  shut  her  up  hero ;  secondly, 
there  was  a  man  in  the  grotto  yesterday,  and  if  that  man  is 
not  her  lover,  why  did  he  seize  her  in  tbo  dark  and  kiss  her?” 

“  He  did  not !  It’s  a  lie  !”  said  Antonio  in  a  choking  voice. 

“  It  is  a  truth,”  answered  Sabiani  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sadness. 
“  She  told  Bianca  so  herself  last  evening.  It  was  she,  too, 
who  repeated  to  her  the  words  she  had  used  to  you,  else  how 
should  1  know  them  ?  She  had  always  had  a  presentiment, 
she  said,  that  something  horrible  would  happen  if  she  came 
to  this  bouse,  and  now  this  man  had  kissed  her  in  the  grotto. 
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she  felt  eome  terrible  mUiortune  would  fall  upon  herself  or 
yon.  She  begged  Bianca  not  to  name  this  matter  to  mo — at 
least,  not  till  she  had  told  you  first.  But  my  wife  keeps 
nothing  from  me ;  she  related  the  tale  last  night ;  did  Madame 
da  Belba  tell  it  to  yon  ?” 

“  It  was  late  when  I  returned  home,”  said  Antonio,  putting 
his  hand  to  his  brow  in  a  bewildered  way.  “  She  was 
sleeping." 

“  And  this  morning  ?” 

This  morning ! — this  morning !  My  child ! — oh  !  my 
poor  child !” 

A  father  would  haye  had  pity ;  Sabiani  bad  no  children ; 
he  could  go  on  pitilessly. 

“Even  if  nothing  had  happened,  I  do  not  believe  mad-ame 
would  have  found  courage  to  toll  you.  Why  did  she  not  speak 
to  me  yesterday  in  the  grotto  when  the  man  seized  her  hand  ? 
Doubtless,  because  she  instantly  guessed  who  was  there,  and 
knew  the  desperate  character  of  the  man.  And  it  was  this 
knowledge  made  her  say  two  months  ago  that  something 
frightful  would  happen  if  she  were  taken  from  Ajaccio.” 

“  But  she  has  been  very  happy  here ;  she  loves  the  place  !” 
cried  Antonio. 

“My  dear  friend,  am  I  saying  otherwise?”  interposed  the 
count.  “  But  there  was  certainly  a  man  in  the  grotto  yes¬ 
terday,  and  that  man,  by  her  own  confession,  kissed  her. 
Now  what  motive  could  bring  a  man  to  prowl  round  your 
grounds  and  act  in  such  a  way?  To  my  mind  it  seems  clear 
that  only  one  motive  could  induce  such  conduct.  And  to  me 
it  appears  equally  clear  that  passion  will  risk  all  things,  even 
crime,  to  bring  the  object  of  its  adoration  within  its  reach. 
The  gMnd  point  is  to  got  yon  back  to  Ajaccio.” 

“  I  shall  stay  here,”  said  Antonio  with  quivering  lips. 

The  uneiisy  man  of  the  world,  the  ready  believer  in  evil, 
the  doubter  of  all  men  and  of  all  women,  went  on  slowly  dis¬ 
tilling  his  poisonous  words  in  the  young  husband's  ears. 

“  Yesterday,  you  know,”  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders, 
“  we  suspected  my  villainous  nephew  of  being  the  man  who 
frightened  your  wife,  but  we  knew  nothing  then  of  the  kiss. 
Now  Giuseppe  is  more  likely  to  run  after  my  wife  than  after 
yours,  Antonio;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  be,  at  all  events, 
who  has  entered  your  house  to-night.  He  is  gone  to  France ; 
we  saw  him  go;  it  is  not  as  if  he  were  still  in  Ajaccio;  one 
might  suspect  him  then.” 

“  Do  you  know  that  alt  you  say  is  horrible — perfectly  hor¬ 
rible  ?”  cried  the  wretched,  weeping  young  man.  “  Eveline 
is  good,  and  true,  and  pure  as  the  blue  sky.  And  no  secret 
murderer  has  entered  my  house ;  my  poor  little  infant  has 
died  of  convulsions.” 

“  My  dear  friend,”  said  the  voice  of  the  lean,  keen  Dr.  de 
Santi,  as  ho  came  quickly  towards  them  beneath  the  verandah, 
“  I  have  just  beard  of  your  misfortune.  Can  I  do  anything  for 
you?  How  is  your  poor  young  wife  ?” 

“  Come  and  see  my  child,”  said  the  unhappy  Antonio  in  a 
forced,  unnatural  voice. 

“Is  it  only  ill,  then?”  asked  the  doctor.  “I  under¬ 
stood - " 

“  Yes,  it  is  dead,"  interrupted  Sabiani,  “but  it  would  bo  a 
satisfaction  to  know  the  cause  of  death.” 

The  sharp,  searching  glance  of  the  keen  doctor  fell  on  the 
two  men  before  him,  but  he  uttered  no  remark. 

“Wo  were  about  to  send  for  you,”  continued  Sabiani. 
“  How  is  it  you  are  here  ?” 

“The  superior  of  the  Ursuline  convent  sent  for  mo  this 
morning.  I  came  in  your  aunt’s  carriage.  Da  Belba.  She  is 
now  with  her  daughter ;  Madame  Delmonte  is  dangerously  ill.” 

“  I  am  very  sorry,”  faltered  Antonio ;  but  his  heart  was  with 
his  wife  and  his  dead  son,  and  he  could  not  think  much  of 
Petronilla  at  this  moment. 


“  Her  illness  is  very  sudden,”  remarked  Sabiani.  “  What 
is  the  matter  with  her  ?” 

De  Santi  shrugged  bis  shoulders,  and  spread  his  palms  in 
the  air  in  a  manner  most  expressive  of  bewilderment. 

“If  she  was  any  other  woman  I  should  say  she  had  a  sun¬ 
stroke,”  ho  answered,  “and  she  got  it  in  coming  to  the  con¬ 
vent  in  the  heat  of  the  afternoon  yesterday;  but  being 
Madame  Delmonte,  I  know  it  is  not  a  sunstroke.  It’s  a  devil- 
stroke  I  believe — or  a  terror-stroke,  rather,  I  should  call  it,  if 
one  may  coin  such  a  word.  At  all  events,  there  is  suck  a 
thing,  and  I  have  known  children  die  of  it  many  times.  Da 
Belba,  my  dear  friend,  let  me  see  this  poor  little  darling  of 
yours.” 

Antonio  rose  silently  and  led  the  way  to  his  w  ife’s  room. 
Eveline,  white  as  marble,  was  sitting  by  the  little  bed  of  her 
child ;  she  had  ceased  to  weep,  but  sat  in  stony  silence,  one  of 
the  infant’s  tiny  cold  hands  in  hors.  She  did  not  look. up 
when  they  entered,  and  she  only  bent  her  head  in  answer 
when  Do  Santi  kindly  inquired  after  her  health.  With  ore 
glance  towards  her  pale  face,  on  which  a  constant  quiver  cf 
emotion  passed,  ho  beckoned  to  her  husband  to  lead  her  from 
the  room.  But  pierced  to  the  heart  as  he  was  by  SabiaiH's 
words,  Antonio  leant  gloomily  against  the  wall,  and  neither 
saw  nor  heeded  the  signal.  The  count,  however,  came 
forward  and  offered  her  his  arm;  she  took  it  mechanically, 
but  as  he  led  her  to  the  door  she  passed  Antonio,  and  at  sight 
of  his  sad,  grief-stricken  face  she  stopped.  Quick  as  sight 
she  perceived  his  sorrow  to  bo  greater  than  her  own,  and  all 
her  wifely  instinct  was  instantly  roused  to  play  the  woman’s 
part  of  comforter.  She  broke  from  the  count  with  a  half  cry, 
and  springing  to  Antonio's  side  she  flung  her  arms  around 
him,  and  clasping  him  closely,  she  sobbed  upon  his  breast — 

“  Antonio,  my  Antonio,  do  not  grieve — we  have  each  other 
still !  I  love  you  dearly ;  you  are  better  to  me  than  ten  sons. 
Ob,  Antonio,  caro  mio,  be  comforted !” 

What  empty  bubbles,  what  vain  sounds  wore  all  Sabiani’s 
speeches  before  such  words  as  these!  Antonio  felt  almost 
happy,  although  the  marble  face  of  his  child  lay  uncovered 
before  him  as  he  clasped  his  wife  to  his  heart  and  flung  off 
the  vague  uneasiness,  the  sullen  cloud  of  doubt  .and  jealousy 
the  evil-thinker  had  thrown  around  his  spirit. 

“My  poor  Eveline,”  whispered  Antonio,  “I  am  comforted 
already.  Go  and  await  mo  in  the  little  sitting-room ;  I  will 
come  to  you  directly.” 

As  she  quitted  the  room — not  cold  now,  but  flushed  aad 
sobbing — the  Count  de  Sabiani  coughed  slightly — one  of  those 
little  unbelieving  coughs  that  are  so  irritating  to  a  person 
whose  nerves  are  altogether  strung  in  another  key—  and  the 
acute  Dr.  de  Santi  took  in  the  truth  at  a  glance.  There  was 
a  cloud  between  the  young  husb.and  and  wife — a  cloud  of 
which  she  as  yet  knew  nothing.  There  was  something,  then, 
in  this  house  far  more  woeful  than  this  little  dead  innocent, 
whose  beautiful  angel-like  face  spoke  to  them  only  of  heaven 
and  of  love. 

“  My  dear  friend,”  said  the  doctor,  who  was  too  clover  to 
speak  before  he  know  the  wisest  course,  “  let  mo  entreat  you 
to  leave  me  here  a  moment  with  the  count.  Go  to  your  wife ; 
believe  me,  it  will  be  better.” 

Thus  adjured,  Antonio  departed,  and  then  the  doctor, 
leaving  the  child  unlocked  at,  turned  suddenly  to  S.abiani  and 
led  him  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

“  There  is  no  one  can  overhear  us  now,”  ho  said ;  “  toll  me 
what  is  the  matter  and  what  yon  suspect.” 

“I  suspect  that  infant  is  murdered,  either  by  Madame  da 
Belba  herself  or  by  some  lover  of  hers.” 

The  kindly  doctor  started  in  horror  at  the  count’s  words, 
but  although  a  strong  indignation  and  disgust  thrilled  through 
his  whole  system,  he  simply  answered — 
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“And  you  hare  been  saying  so  to  Da  Bolba?" 

!  “Yes,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  spoak.” 

'  And  then  the  count  rapidly  narrated  the  reasons  he  had  for 
:  suspicion. 

I  As  the  doctor  listened  his  keen  face  grew  keener,  and  some 
i  deeply  painful  thoughts  wrinkled  hfs  brow. 

!  “  After  all,”  he  mentally  ejaculated,  “  uncle  and  nephew  are 

I  wonderfully  alike,  only  the  uncle  speaks  from  his  honest 
convictions,  believing  very  little  good  in  man  and  none  at  .all 
in  woman,  while  the  nephew  always  speaks  from  malice.” 

“Permit  me,”  he  said  os  the  count  concluded,  “to  examine 
this  poor  little  creature  before  I  reply  to  any  of  your 
surmises.  A  moment's  investigation  will  tell  whether  it  died 
(  a  natural  death  or  not.” 

I  “Well?”  exclaimed  Sabiani  eagerly,  as  the  doctor's  lynx 
i  eyes  were  slowly  raised  from  his  earnest  examination  of  the 
j  inf. ant. 

i  “  What  does  Dr.  Giuntino  say  ?”  asked  De  Santi  calmly. 

I  “  He  says  teething,  convulsions,  a  sudden  fit,  or  something 

1  of  that  kind,”  answered  the  count  with  an  air  of  contempt. 

!  “  Dr.  Giuntino  is  a  man  of  excellent  practice,”  responded 

De  Santi  carelessly,  “and  what  is  more,  of  excellent  sense 
I  and  prudence.  I  am  quite  of  his  opinion;  this  child  died 
j  suddenly,  very  suddenly,  of — a — fit.” 

j  Very  slowly  he  enunciated  his  last  words,  then  with  equal 
I  deliberation  he  bowed  to  the  count  and  turned  on  his  heel 
}  to  go. 

I  The  astonished  Sabiani  followed  him  hurriedly,  his  face 
I  half  glad,  half  puzzled. 

I  “I  am  delighted  to  hear  I  am  mistaken,”  he  said,  “but, 
i  doctor,  who  on  earth  was  that  man  in  the  grotto,  and  why  did 
I  he  kiss  Madame  da  Belba  ?” 

I  “  Do  you  suppose  you  are  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
likes  to  kiss  a  pretty  woman  ?”  growled  the  doctor.  “  The 
'  fellow  was  some  scamp  who  wont  into  the  grotto  to  keep  his 
I  skin  dry — until  such  time  as  I  catch  him  and  give  it  a  good 
I  dressing,”  he  added  as  he  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
entered  the  room  in  which  sat  Antonio  and  his  wife.  Eveline 
'  was  weeping  gently,  but  her  hand  was  in  her  husband's,  and 
I  the  doctor  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  gloom  was  half  gone 
^  that  had  sat  so  darkly  on  the  young  husband's  face, 
i  “  I  am  sorry  I  can  do  nothing  for  you  here,”  he  said  softly 
as  he  came  forward.  “  You  must  not  grieve ;  children  often 
I  die  teething,  and  convulsions  come  on  so  suddenly  that  even 
I  if  a  medical  man  were  close  at  hand  to  apply  every  remedy, 

I  there  are  often  cases  whore  he  cannot  save  life.” 

“And  yon  think  it  was  a  fit?”  said  Antonio  anxiously. 

“  One  of  the  worst  kind.  Madame  da  Belba,  you  must 
take  care  of  yourself.  Ve  will  not  let  the  next  little  one  slip 
through  our  fingers.” 

I  A  slight  fiush  covered  Eveline's  face  as  she  bade  the  kindly 
t  d.-'Ctor  good-bye,  and  she  even  smiled  as  he  drove  off  with  a 
'  friendly  wave  of  the  hand. 

“  Now  Heaven  forgive  me  !”  said  De  Santi  to  himself,  as  he 
permitted  his  horse  to  walk  gently  down  the  elope  of  the 
'  green  mountain.  “I  have  lied  most  amazingly,  but  I  have 
i  saved  my  pet  couple  from  great  misery.  That  meddling 
count  would  have  made  a  nice  affair  of  it  if  I  had  let  him  go 
I  oh.  Vr'hy,  he  would  have  separated  those  young  folks  in  a 
I  month,  and  instead  of  one  being  dead  there  would  certainly 
:  be  two.  The  stupid  oaf,  to  poison  Da  Bolba's  mind  against 
I  his  wife  at  a  time  when  the  poor  young  creature  wants 
I  every  comfort  and  kindness!  Now  let  me  think,  who  in 
!  the  world  is  it  that  has  strangled  that  poor  baby  ?  Not  the 
I  mother — what  idiots  these  evil-thinkers  are !  Not  old  Ernes- 
I  tina — she  is  too  noisy;  murderers  are  quiot  folks.  Not  the 
*  dapper  little  cook — he  is  too  happy.  The  kitchenmaid  is 
I  ugly  enough  to  do  it,  but  her  hands  are  too  big;  and  the 


gardener  is  open  to  the  same  objection  on  account  of  bis  feet. 
He  would  have  awoke  the  whole  household  at  his  first  step. 
Besides,  a  servant's  motive  would  be  robbery,  and  here  there 
is  nothing  taken  but  life  ;  that  looks  like  jealousy,  or — ah  I  I 
have  it ! — revenge.  Now  if  that  man  in  the  grotto  was  not 
Giuseppe  Dslmonte,  may  I  be  roasted  at  the  samo  fire  that 
will  scorch  his  bones  one  of  those  days !  As  to  the  kiss  given 
to  madame,  he  either  did  it  on  purpose  to  cause  dissension 
and  jealousy,  or  else  because — well,  simply  because  he 
couldn't  help  it,  that's  my  opinion.  And  it  is  also  my  opinion 
that  he  is  a  confounded  villain,  and  if  he  has  not  committed 
this  murder  himself,  be  has  hired  some  [one  to  do  it.  More¬ 
over,  111  find  him  out  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Carlo  do  Santi. 
A  wicked  man,  no  matter  how  clever  he  is,  can't  bo  a  match 
for  an  honest  one.  Sin  shortens  the  sight  and  dulls  the 
brain.  He'll  make  a  slip  some  day,  and  then  I'll  be  down 
upon  him  like  a  rock.  If  you  want  to  discover  what  a  man 
is  about,  frighten  his  wife,  says  the  proverb.  Soho!  good 
horse,  turn  round ;  well  just  run  back  and  see  bow  things 
are  getting  on  at  the  Ursnline  convent. 

CHAPTER  X. 

IN  half-an-honr  the  doctor's  spare  form,  silent  and  watchful 
as  a  lynx,  stood  by  Petronilla's  bedside.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  strong  narcotic  ho  had  given  her,  she  slept 
profoundly,  but  her  wondrously  beautiful  face  still  boro  the 
impress  of  terror  as  it  lay  white  as  snow  on  the  pillow,  and  her 
attitude  looked  uneasy  and  full  of  pain.  Her  hands  wore 
clenshed,  and  her  arms  flung  from  her  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  coverlet,  while  her  head  lay  in  the  opposite  direction,  as 
though  she  had  averted  it  in  fear  or  loathing. 

The  doctor  nodded  to  the  nun  who  was  keeping  watch, 
and  then  sat  down — an  action  which  said  so  plainly,  “I 
intend  to  stay  till  she  awakes,”  that  the  good  sister  went 
on  quietly  with  her  knitting  without  uttering  a  word.  She 
was  too  good  a  nurse  to  whisper  in  a  sick-room. 

Twenty  minutes  passed  thus,  then  Potronilla  awoko  with  a 
start,  and  put  her  hand  to  her  brow  as  though  she  would 
sweep  away  her  pain  and  fear.  But  the  moment  she  had 
done  this  she  flung  her  arm  wildly  frem  her,  a  shudder  pas.sed 
through  her  whole  frame,  and  a  groan,  almost  a  shriek,  burst 
from  her  lips. 

“Calm  yourself,”  said  the  doctor  in  a  low  voice.  “By 
giving  way  to  these  nervous  paroxysms  you  greatly  increase 
your  weakness.” 

“  Is  my  mother  gone  ?”  whispered  Potronilla. 

“Yes,  yea,  she  is  gone,”  answered  the  nun,  “but  she  was 
very  sorrowful  at  your  persistent  refusal  to  see  her.” 

Potronilla,  with  eyes  full  of  fear,  gazed  earnestly  at  the 
speaker. 

“  Sister  Pia,”  she  said,  “  you  would  not  deceive  a  poor 
dying  creature  like  me — you  have  not  let  my  mother  see  me 
while  I  slept  ?  She  is  really  gone  ?” 

The  sad  wistfulness  of  her  voice  would  have  touched  a 
heart  of  marble.  With  tears  in  her  eyes  the  nun  exchanged 
a  rapid  glance  with  the  doctor,  and  then  answered  gently— 

“  Fear  nothing,  dear  lady — Madame  da  Belba  is  gone.” 

“  I  should  have  thought  your  mother  would  have  comforted 
you,”  remarked  the  doctor,  as  ho  placed  his  finger  on  Petro¬ 
nilla's  wrist. 

This  action  seemed  to  cause  her  a  kind  of  wonder  and  a  new 
fear,  for  she  drew  away  her  hand,  shrieking — 

“  Don't  touch  me !  don't  touch  mo !” 

“lam  only  going  to  feel  your  pulse,”  said  De  Santi,  pos¬ 
sessing  himself  again  of  her  wrist. 

She  said  nothing  this  time,  though  her  dilated  eyes  gazed 
wild'y  at  him. 
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“  Why  did  you  refuse  to  see  your  mother  7”  he  asked  in  his 
kindest  voice. 

“  My  poor  mother  is  so  good,”  answered  Petronilla — her  pale 
face  flushed,  and  tears  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke — “  she 
would  have  been  so  sorry  for  me.  She  would  have  kissed  me.” 

Some  dreadful  thought  seemed  to  pierce  the  unhappy 
woman’s  brain  at  these  words,  for  she  hid  her  face  on  the 
pillow,  and  her  frame  shook  with  convulsive  throbs. 

“  My  sister,  will  yon  fetch  some  orange-flower  water  ?"'eaid 
the  doctor. 

Sister  Pia  instantly  quitted  the  room,  and  then  the  doctor 
leant  over  Petronilla,  and  said  in  a  low,  grave  voice — 

“  Madame  Delmonte,  I  have  something  serious  to  say  to 
you,  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  speak  unless  you  calm 
yourself.” 

Petronilla  was  evidently  exerting  her  whole  strength,  even 
before  he  spoke,  to  master  her  emotion,  and  now,  redoubling 
her  efforts,  she  in  a  moment  or  two  succeeded,  and  turned 
her  fear-stricken  face  imploringly  towards  Do  Santi. 

“My  dear  lady,”  ho  said,  “do  not  alarm  yourself.  I  would 
not  speak  unless  I  thought  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  my 
words.  I  told  yon  long  ago  that,  unless  you  were  frank  and 
truthful  with  me,  I  could  do  nothing  for  you.  These  nervous 
disorders  have  their  seat  in  the  mind,  and  unless  a  patient 
gives  bis  confidence  to  a  medical  man,  his  skill  is  useless.” 

“  Is  it  only  of  myself  you  wished  to  speak  7”  interrupted 
Petronilla  wearily.  '•  Am  I  going  to  die  7” 

“No,  you  are  too  strong  and  too  young;  you  won’t  die, 
but  you  may  go  mad,  unless  you  unburden  your  mind.  If 
you  will  not  tell  me,  why  not  tell  your  mother?  Surely  you 
could  do  so  now  with  safety,”  whispered  the  doctor,  “  since 
the  signor  Delmonte  is  in  France.” 

“  No,  no,  ho  is  here,  close  by,”  said  Petronilla. 

“  And  did  ho  not  really  go  to  Franco  ?”  asked  the  eager 
doctor  in  a  quick  tone. 

“Yes,  he  wont,  but” — and  Petronilla  looked  all  round  the 
room  in  an  agony  of  fear — “  he  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bo 
gone.  I  see  him  always.” 

The  doctor  sighed  impatiently. 

“  Oh,  these  women !  these  women !”  he  murmured.  “  Well, 
I’ll  venture  my  last  gun.  ‘Kill  or  cure’  is  a  good  motto. 
Yon  are  too  fanciful  and  dreamy,  Madame  Delmonte,”  he  said. 
“  Yon  are  evidently  now  nursing  some  imaginary  grief. 
Shall  I  toll  you  of  real  grief  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  have 
seen  this  morning  7" 

There  was  a  quick  glance  of  fear,  a  shudder,  and  then  she 
said  faintly — 

“  As  you  will,  doctor.” 

“Your  cousin.  Da  Belba - ” 

The  doctor  stopped,  for  a  flush  of  scarlet  suffused  the  death- 
pale  face  of  Petronilla,  and  her  eyes  closed  involuutarily,  as 
though  unable  to  bear  his  glance. 

“Is  Antonio  well 7”  she  asked  hurriedly. 

“  Yes,  but  he  is  in  great  sorrow  ;  his  little  child  is  dead.  It 
died  suddenly  last  night  while  its  parents  slept,  and  that 
pains  Da  Belba.  The  thought  that  it  was  unsuccoured,  its 
last  cry  unheeded,  is  grievous  to  him.” 

“  He  should  not  grieve  for  that,”  said  Petronilla,  and  her 
face  flushed  again.  “  It  died  easily.” 

“  How  can  we  tell  that  7”  asked  De  Santi. 

“The  innocent  always  die  easily,”  she  said.  “And  it  is 
gone  to  heaven.  Perhaps  it  has  given  its  life  for  its  father ; 
how  do  we  know  ?” 

“  She  bears  the  news  very  calmly,”  remarked  the  doctor  to 
himself,  “  and  I  know  no  more  of  that  scoundrel  Delmonte 
than  I  did  when  I  turned  my  horse’s  head  on  the  hill  an  hour 
ago.  I  dare  not  tell  her  the  child  was  murdered,  for  if  ho 
sneaked  back  to  the  island  last  night  in  some  boat  or  smack. 


as  I  suspect,  she  will  let  him  know  what  I  have  said,  and  all 
will  be  spoiled.  She  is  so  unmoved  that  if  he  be  gpiilty  it  is 
evident  he  has  told  her  nothing,  and  I  must  go  elsewhere  for 
information.  This  has  been  a  great  shock  to  Monsieur  and 
Madame  da  Belba,”  said  the  docter  aloud ;  “  but  there  will 
soon  be  another  little  comforter  in  the  house,  who  I  hope  will 
console  them  for  their  loss.” 

His  words  were  scarcely  spoken  ere  Petronilla  started  up, 
and  gazed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  horror  so  unnatural  and 
terrible  that  it  literally  made  his  heart  stand  still. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  he  asked  hurriedly.  “What  do 
you  seo7” 

She  did  not  answer  him.  She  beckoned  to  the  nun,  who 
at  that  moment  entered  the  room,  and  who  at  her  summons 
came  hastily  to  her  bedside. 

“  Sister  Pia,”  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  so  distinct,  so  fraught 
with  an  unutterable  fear  and  anguish,  that  the  ear  quivered 
under  it,  “  kneel  down,  and  pray  that  I  may  die  ere  1  become 
a  curse  and  a  world's  wonder.” 

- ♦ - 
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OME  years  ago  the  medical  man  who  attended  my  family 
was  called  in  to  visit  a  housemaid  who  was  suffering  from 
some  slight  ailment,  and  fancied  herself  almost  dying.  I 
suppose  the  woman  made  herself  particularly  disagreeable  to 
the  doctor,  for  he  remarked  one  day,  after  a  long  interview 
with  her,  that  he  always  divided  human  beings  into  three 
species — men,  women,  and  maid-servants.  We  laughed  at 
his  observation,  but  since  that  time  I  have  had  a  large  expe- 
rienco  in  female  servants,  and  agree  with  the  doctor  that  they 
are  entirely  different  in  their  feelings,  tastes,  and  habits  from 
the  rest  of  their  sox.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  race 
in  England,  except  from  hearsay,  but  Australia  is  certainly 
the  country  to  study  them  in  their  worst  phase. 

People  speak  of  the  good  arrangements  now  made  for 
emigrants  and  the  superior  young  women  that  go  out,  but 
though  I  have  no  right  to  doubt  what  I  hear  about  their  re¬ 
spectability  and  excellence  when  they  leave  this  country,  I  am 
quite  certain  that  they  aro  uncommonly  bad  when  they  arrive 
in  the  colonies.  Perhaps  some  of  those  philanthropic  persons 
who  interest  themselves  so  much  in  promoting  the  emigration 
of  young  women  may  be  able  to  explain  this  phenomenon. 
Do  they  (I  mean  the  good  ones)  die  on  the  passage  out  7  or 
has  the  sea  air  and  ship  diet  a  peculiarly  deteriorating  effect 
on  them  ?  or  do  the  ships  in  which  they  embark  founder  at 
sea,  and  thus  prevent  the  colonists  profiting  by  the  valuable 
services  of  their  passengers  7 

1  was  remarking  one  day  to  the  wife  of  the  baker  in  the 
town  in  Australia  where  I  was  living  that  it  puzzled  me  how 
women  of  such  very  bod  characters  as  the  emigrants  generally 
were  managed  to  get  the  necessary  certificate  signed  by  the 
clergyman  of  their  parish  and  two  or  three  respectable  house¬ 
holders.  Mrs.  Dutton  soon  enlightened  me  on  that  point.  In 
the  frankest  manner  she  explained  that  she  had  come  to  the 
colony  as  a  free  emigrant,  and  that  she  had  bought  her  certificate 
in  Dublin  for  15s.  of  a  man  who  made  quite  a  trade  of  selling 
them.  This  statement,  though  it  rather  lowered  Mrs.  Dutton  in 
my  estimation,  as  the  thought  came  into  my  mind  instantly  that 
her  character  could  have  hardly  been  all  that  was  to  be  wished 
if  she  could  only  obtain  a  certificate  of  respectability  by  pur¬ 
chasing  it,  certainly  threw  a  lighten  the  manner  in  which  women 
of  the  worst  character  managed  to  get  free  passages,  and 
found  themselves  immediately  on  their  landing  eagerly  sought 
after  by  the  deceived  colonials.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am 
writing — from  1852  to  18C2 — the  wages  given  to  a  general  ser¬ 
vant  were  from  20/.  to  26/,  a  year,  besides  tea  and  sugar, 
and  the  expense  of  their  coach  fare,  if  the  person  who  hired 
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them  lived  in  the  Bush.  They  ere  generally  hired  for  six  or 
twelve  months,  and  formerly,  if  they  wanted  to  leave  before 
the  time  for  which  they  had  been  hired  was  elapsed,  it  was  at 
the  option  of  their  master  or  mistress  to  send  them  to  the 
lock-np  or  gaol  tilt  they  made  up  their  minds  to  continue 
their  work.  A  gentleman  residing  about  fifty  miles  from 
Sydney  hired  a  woman  servant  for  twelve  months,  but  at  the 
end  of  three  she  told  him  she  intended  to  leave  and  be 
married  to  a  man  who  kept  an  inn  in  the  neighbouring  village. 
The  master  forbade  her  to  think  of  marrying  till  her  time  of 
service  bad  elapsed,  but  the  woman  thought  as  soon  as  she 
was  married  she  would  be  free,  so  one  morning  she  wont 
secretly  to  the  village,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed, 
and  the  guests  assembled  for  the  wedding  breakfast,  when  a 
constable  made  his  appearance  and  walked  the  bride  off  to  the 
lock-up.  There  she  remained  for  a  week,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  her  service,  and 
there  stayed  till  the  twelve  months  for  which  she  had 
engaged  were  up,  when  she  was  at  liberty  to  join  her  husband. 
This  law  is  now  abolished,  and  though  the  servant  may  be 
engaged  for  twelve  months,  she  can  leave  at  any  moment  she 
chooses,  and  must  be  paid  her  wages  for  the  time  it  has  pleased 
her  to  stay. 

The  newly-arrived  emigrants  generally  appear,  on  coming  to 
their  situation,  in  very  common  and  shabby  clothes,  but  the 
change  from  chrysalis  to  butterfly  is  insignificant  compared  to 
the  rainbow  tints  in  which,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  two,  they 
make  their  appearance.  The  girl  who  would  come  and  wait 
at  table  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  with  uncombed  hsir 
hanging  down  her  back,  will  then  sail  into  the  room  in  a 
flounced  muslin  or  bar6go,  her  hair  well  plastered  with 
dripping  or  candle-grease  (according  to  taste),  and  confined 
by  a  gorgeous  net  of  gold  and  crimson,  or  some  other  equally 
striking  colours.  This  excessive  love  of  finery  constantly 
leads  to  dishonesty,  and  one  servant,  Bridget  O’Brien,  who 
lived  with  me  for  about  six  weeks,  plundered  me  to  a  groat 
extent.  When  she  left  me  she  went  to  live  with  another  lady 
residing  in  the  same  village,  when,  fortunately,  her  mistress 
recognised  a  pair  of  my  worked  sleeves  on  Bridget's  arm,  and, 
being  also  struck  with  the  appearance  of  some  stitched  under¬ 
garments  which  bung  on  the  washing-line,  and  which  Bridget 
said  her  grandmother  bad 'made  for  her  before  she  left  Ireland 
she  informed  me  of  the  circumstance,  and  I  found  that  I  had 
lost  many  things.  The  choice  was  given  to  Bridget  either  to 
allow  her  boxes  to  be  examined,  or  to  have  a  search-warrant 
taken  out  and  a  constable  sent,for.  She  preferred  the  former 
alternative,  and  very  coolly  held  the  candle  whilst  Mrs.  Little 
and  I  examined  her  possessions,  when  I  soon  found  as  many 
of  my  clothes  as  I  could  conveniently  carry  away.  She  was 
by  no  means  abashed,  but  remarked  “  that  she  thought  I  had 
been  more  of  a  lady  than  to  care  for  such  trifling  things.”  The 
emigrant  has  generally  a  scale  in  her  own  head  of  the  quantity 
of  work  she  ought  to  perform  in  the  day,  and  one  of  those 
blessings  {!),  on  a  very  hot  day,  found  that  whitening  a  small 
verandah  was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  of  her  for 
22/  per  annum  and  her  board  and  lodging.  She,  therefore,  after 
performing  that  arduous  and  fatiguing  duty,  laid  herself  on 
her  bed,  and  left  the  dinner  for  me  to  cook.  I  prepared  to  do 
so  with  resign.ation,  but,  when  I  found  the  frying-pan  un¬ 
cleaned,  and  requested  (only  requested — I  dared  not  do 
more,  having  a  particular  aversion  to  being  abased)  her  to 
clean  it,  she  informed  me  that  she  “  believed  it  was  cleaner 
than  any  frying-pan  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  life.”  This  I  felt 
it  useless  to  contradict,  and,  therefore,  cleaned  the  pan  and 
cooked  the  dinner.  My  servant  condescended  to  oat  some  of 
it,  and  afterwards,  to  my  astonishment  and  delight,  really 
came  in  and  cleared  away  the  dinnor-things  ! 

I  do  not  think  that  English  servants  are  remarkable  for 


tolling  the  truth,  but  in  tbe  colonies  they  delight  in  lies ;  for  I 
instance,  the  servant  comes  in  with  a  smart  ribbon  round  her  ' 
neck.  “Oh,  Sophy!"  says  her  mistress,  “you  have  no  i 
business  with  that  ribbon !  You  h.avo  been  at  my  box !’’  I 
“  Ma’am,”  replies  Sophy,  “  I  will  take  my  Bible  oath  that 
this  ribbon  was  given  mo  by  a  dear  friend  just  as  I  went  on 
board  ship.”  The  mistress  on  this  produces  another  piece  of 
the  same  brocaded  ribbon,  which,  being  of  an  uncommon 
pattern,  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  but  Sophy  continues  swearing 
in  tbo  most  solemn  manner  that  the  ribbon  is  hers,  though 
she  was  aware  that  her  mistress  had  bad  it  in  her  own  hands 
the  previous  d.ay,  and  knew  to  on  inch  how  much  sho 
possessed.  Another  woman  who  was  sent  mo  from  tho 
emigration  oflice  was  devoted  to  eating.  Sho  devoured  every¬ 
thing  that  c.imo  in  her  way,  and  had  a  particular  weakness 
for  oranges,  which  .at  that  time  were  very  dear.  A  few  were 
once  bought  for  the  cnildren,  who  were  suffering  from  soro 
throats,  and  the  servant  ate  three  or  four  a  day.  I  remon¬ 
strated  with  her,  but  sho  declared  sho  had  never  touched  one, 
and,  as  there  was  .another  servant  in  the  house,  it  was  difiloult 
to  prove  it  on  her ;  so  I  got  from  the  doctor  a  da'O  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  put  it  in  an  orange.  On  the  first  op]x?rtunity, 
Mary  stole  the  orange,  and  sucked  out  all  tho  juice.  In  tho 
course  of  half-an-hour  she  began  to  feel  uncomfortable,  but, 
when  I  accused  her  of  sucking  the  orange,  sho  protested  that 
sho  had  not  even  been  in  the  room  where  tho  oranges  were. 
When  tho  emetic  took  effect  she  was  very  much  alarmed,  but 
even  then  adhered  to  her  statement,  though  I  told  her  that  I 
had  put  medicine  in  the  orange  purposely  to  discover  the  thief. 

“  No,  ma'am,”  she  said,  “  I  would  not  rob  the  dear  children.” 
However,  sho  added,  sntto  voce,  “  I  will  never  touch  an  orange 
again  for  the  rest  of  my  life.”  This  lesson  did  not  cure  her ; 
she  still  continued  to  cat  everything  the  larder  contained,  but 
tbo  most  annoying  part  of  tho  business  was  that  she  always 
said,  or  hinted,  th.at  7  had  eaten  the  provisions ! 

I  remember  one  night  a  gentleman  came  home  unex¬ 
pectedly  with  my  husband,  and  was  asked  to  stay  to  supper. 
“Ann,”  I  said,  “you  must  bring  in  the  beefsteak  pie  that 
was  left  from  dinner.”  She  went  out,  and  returned  imme¬ 
diately,  saying,  “The pie  is  all  eaten  except  a  small  piece  of 
tbo  crust,  and  no  one  lias  been  into  tbe  larder  but  yourself, 
ma'am.”  I  could  no  longer  put  up  with  her  impertinence, 
and  gave  her  warning. 

In  many  families  in  Australia  tho  house-servants  receive 
rations,  and  are  not  allowed  to  eat  anything  that  is  cooked  for 
tho  parlour.  The  nations  are,  71bs.  of  beef,  generally  salted  ; 
lOlbs.  of  flour,  and  tea  and  sugar.  Tho  sugar  is  of  tho  coarsest 
quality,  c.alled  in  tho  colony  “  pampanga.”  I  never  saw  any 
of  tho  same  sort  in  England. 

When  the  serv.ants  are  rationed,  tho  moat  puddings,  &c., 
intended  for  the  family  are  kept  under  lock  and  key,  or  they 
would  speedily  disappear.  I  never  adopted  tho  plan,  but  I 
have  stayed  in  houses  where  after  mc.als  the  mistress  or  her 
daughters  removed  themselves  all  tho  eatables  into  a  safe  or 
cellar,  and  then  locked  them  up.  This  was  the  only  way  in 
which  they  could  feel  sure  that  there  would  be  anything  left 
for  supper,  or  whatever  the  next  meal  might  be.  I  was 
always  puzzled  in  the  colony  to  find  out  what  tho  women  who 
emigrated  had  been  when  they  lived  in  England;  not  ser¬ 
vants  most  certainly,  for  tho  dirtiest  and  most  ignorant 
servant-of-all-work  would  be  able  to  light  a  fire  and  clean 
the  house;  but  those  girls  were  utterly  and  entirely  ignorant. 
They  could  do  absolutely  nothing,  and  amongst  my  many 
friends  and  acquaintance  I  never  knew  one  who  was 
fortunate  enough  to  get  an  emigrant  who  could  do  a  single 
thing  in  the  way  of  cooking  or  housework  tolerably  well 
They  generally  go  to  Australia  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  marry  directly,  and  this  I  think  makes  them  quite 
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indifferent  to  pleasing  their  mistresses,  or  trying  to  improve 
themselves  in  any  way.  When  I  had  been  in  the  colony  only 
a  few  weeks,  on  emigrant  was  hired  for  me  as  scrvant-of-all- 
work.  She  arrived  late  one  evening,  and  I  showed  her 
where  to  get  wood,  &c.,  for  lighting  the  fire  in  the  morning, 
and  told  her  to  dust  the  parlour  and  have  breakfast  laid 
by  half-past  eight  o’clock ;  and  thinking  she  could  surely  get 
through  that  small  amount  of  work  by  herself,  I  remained 
in  bed  congratulating  myself  on  having  some  one  to  do  the 
housework  instead  of  being  obliged  to  get  up  and  do  it 
myself. 

About  half-post  eight  I  went  into  the  parlour.  Xo  break¬ 
fast  laid,  no  dusting  done,  and  the  room  was  evidently 
untouched.  I  then  wont  to  the  kitchen.  Xo  fire  had  been 
lighted,  and  the  servant  said  that  she  could  not  light  a  fire 
without  turf.  She  was  Irish,  and  had  never  seen  a  coal  or 
woed  fire  ;  nor  had  she  the  remotest  idea  how  to  arrange  a 
room,  or  lay  breakfast,  or  make  a  bed,  or  cook  anything  but 
a  potato,  and  yet  1  had  to  pay  20f.  a  year  and  her  coach  faro, 
which  was  about  Si.,  and  something  more  for  her  box,  which 
did  not  arrive  for  some  weeks  after  her,  which  delay  she 
always  blamed  mo  for.  She  seemed  to  think  if  I  had  done 
my  duty  I  should  have  sent  a  dray  and  team  of  bullocks  in 
search  of  the  box,  which,  when  it  did  ma'ae  its  appearance, 
might  have  been  worth,  with  its  contents,  about  thirty  shil¬ 
lings.  This  girl,  when  she  came  to  me,  objected  to  wearing 
shoes  or  stockings,  and  never  put  on  a  bonnet.  At  the  end 
of  four  months  wo  were  going  to  move  into  another  house, 
and  on  my  desiring  her  to  carry  a  broom  through  the  village 
to  sweep  out  the  new  house,  she  indignantly  asked  “  how  I 
could  expect  her  to  demean  herself  in  such  a  manner !’’  At 
that  early  periorl  she  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of  a  veil  and 
parasol,  and  before  she  left  mo,  at  the  end  of  six  months,  she 
was  a  mass  of  flounces,  ribt'ons,  and  artificial  flower.®.  Her 
employment  in  Ireland  had  been,  I  found  from  her  owm  con¬ 
fession,  feeding  and  cleaning  pigs  on  a  large  farm. 

Another  peculiarity  about  the  servants  in  Australia  was 
that,  judging  from  their  own  accounts,  they  wore  generally 
very  highly  connected  and  ought  to  have  held  high  and  bril¬ 
liant  positions  in  the  society  of  their  native  land,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  some  cruel  freak  of  fortune  which  had  obliged 
them  to  become  emigrants.  Bridget  O’Brien,  whom  I  men¬ 
tioned  before  as  a  dreadful  thief,  would  lament  that  she 
could  not  get  justice  against  the  Queen.  When  I  inquired  in 
what  manner  her  Majesty  could  have  offended  her,  she  told 
mo  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Queen  banishing  her 
cousin,  Mr.  Smith  O’Brien,  he  would  have  been  King  of 
Ireland,  and  consequently  she  would  have  been  one  of  the 
first  ladies  in  the  land.  I  never  tried  to  contradict  her 
statements,  but  could  not  help  thinking  that  she  would 
hardly  have  been  the  ornament  to  Irish  society  that  she 
evidently  fancied  she  would  if  she  had  been  fairly  treated. 

It  is  strange  that  the  emigrants  in  this  last-mentioned 
peculiarity  take  afte  the  old  convicts,  who  nearly  always 
say  they  are  innocent  of  any  crime  and  have  been  sentenced 
by  a  judge  and  jury  who  were  bribed  to  convict  them,  and 
are  related  to  sumo  of  the  nobility  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland. 

Still,  bad  as  the  colonial  servants  are,  I  must  say  in  my 
opinion  a  bad  servant  is  better  than  none.  They  can  bo  made 
to  do  some  of  the  hard  work,  and  it  is  more  comfortable  in  a 
hot  climate  to  sit  and  watch  the  servant  making  the  bed  or 
sweeping  tbo  room  than  to  be  obliged  to  do  it  yourself ;  and 
it  takes  the  edge  off  most  people’s  appetite  when  they  have 
watched  and  smelt  their  dinner  from  its  original  state  of  raw 
meat  till  it  assumes  the  pleasing  appearance  which  it  ought 
to  have  on  the  dinner-table,  especially  if  the  thermometer  is 
standing  at  9G  degrees  in  the  shade. 


GOSSIPS  AND  GOSSIPING. 

X£  of  the  most  astounding  facts  to  a  philosophic  mind  is 
that  human  nature  should  be  so  old  and  yet  so  little 
should  be  known  about  it.  It  is  now,  according  to  modern 
authorities,  some  twelve  thousand  years  since  man  began 
shaping  his  flint  weapons,  and  we  are  yet  at  the  mercy  of 
aphorisms  only  half  true,  sophisms  possible  in  extreme  cases 
only,  and  maxims  utterly  useless  in  deciphering  character. 

It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  account  for  these  proverbial 
shortcoming.^,  but  I  simply  state  a  broad  initial  fact. 

Allowing,  however,  the  largest  possible  margin  lor  this 
general  ignorance,  we  have  still  a  right  to  marvel  that  the 
latest-born  of  this  old  planet  are  still  so  unsettled  as  to  the 
right  normal  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  faculties  possessed 
by  the  one  that  do  not  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  other. 
Nowhere  are  we  so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  trite  maxims, 
foolish  traditions,  and  pretty  fallacies  as  we  are  here.  If,  as 
Daniel  O'Connell  said,  you  might  drive  a  coach-and-four 
through  any  Act  of  Parliament,  you  might  march  a  column 
of  a  thousand  men,  ten  broad,  through  most  of  the  wisdom, 
theoretical  and  practic.al,  that  the  world  has  accumulated 
upon  these  points.  A  good  score  of  commonplaco  maxims 
are  the  basis  upon  which  sufllcieut  pyramids  are  built,  apex 
downwards,  to  make  a  level,  solid,  and  withal  ploa.sant  conti¬ 
nent  whereon  common  people  run  and  rest,  enjoy  and  suffer, 
live  and  die  in  the  most  charming  confidence  and  contentment. 
One  by  one  these  huge  masses  of  every-day  logic-building 
come  thundering  down,  and  must  do  so  as  men  and  women 
look  more  steadfastly  at  themselves  from  “  the  time  they  are 
at,”  to  use  a  Carlylean  phrase. 

A  few  of  these  notions  are  so  universally  and  unhesitatingly 
accepted  that  they  have  never  passed  into  a  resolved,  pro¬ 
verbial,  and,  I  may  add,  pyramidal  state.  They  are  every¬ 
where,  like  the  atmo.®phero,  and  cannot  bo  dried  and  preserved 
in  book-leaves  like  ferns  and  grasses.  Some  are  true,  and 
enter  unconsciously  into  the  constitution  of  every  mind. 
Others  are  neither  all  true  nor  yet  quite  all  false,  but  are  still 
accepted  unchallenged,  because  people  are  lazy,  and  like  things 
settled  for  them  beforehand.  It  makes  such  a  dust  to  disturb  | 
these  time-honoured  figments,  and  they  are  so  handy  as  | 
premises  in  an  argument,  or  as  excuses  for  one,  and  can  be 
moulded  into  light  banter,  savage  satire,  or  stern  seriousness 
as  occasion  require.®. 

Such  an  incomplete  truth,  such  a  deftly- woven  sophism,  is, 

I  hold,  expressed  in  the  universal  opinion  that  women  are  by 
nature  always  gossips  and  busybodies,  prattling  and  chattering 
and  ever  running  out  their  brains  through  their  mouths  like 
sap  through  a  slit  in  a  sugar-maplo.  This  is  one  of  the  small 
dust-clouds  that  the  p.ast  is  perpetually  throwing  into  the 
eyes  of  the  present.  It  makes  itself  felt  as  soon  as  most 
males  get  into  their  teens,  and  continues  with  some  as  long 
as  they  live  beyond  them.  After  a  man  has  had  you  by  the 
buttonhole  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  told  you  all  he  has 
heard,  seen,  and  surmised,  all  his  wife  told  him,  and  Mrs. 
Malapert  told  her,  he  generally  finishes  off  by  saying,  “You 
know,  women  are  such  gossips.”  This  sentonee,  in  fact,  is 
the  llicjacet  of  the  unfortunate  female  sex,  done  in  the  most 
unmistakable  black  letter ;  but  one  m-ay  borrow  the  clown’s 
reply  to  Hamlet’s  “Thou  liest  in’t,”  and  say,  “You  lie  out 
on’t,  sir.” 

I  hope  to  make  this  a  little  plainer  in  the  course  of  my 
remarks. 

The  word  go.ssip  is  itself  sufficiently  ambiguous.  It  is  of 
Saxon  origin,  f/odsib  meaning  a  sponsor  in  baptism,  whether 
male  or  female,  although  it  is  very  rarely  used  in  this  its 
original  sense,  except  in  one  or  two  counties  where  old  names 
and  customs  abound.  A  gossip,  therefore,  is,  strictly  speaking. 


Ione  who  epoaks  for  another,  although  the  word  has  almost  ' 
ceased  to  indicate  a  spiritual  relationship,  and  has  degenerated 
-  into  meaning  one  who  takes  a  greater  interest  in  the  affairs 
j  of  others  than  he  or  she  is  warranted  in  doing,  and  manifests 
^  it  in  talking  about  their  concerns. 

How  is  it,  then,  we  have  to  inquire  first,  that  women  have 
come  to  be  considered  pre-eminently  gossips  ?  Certain  definite 
pecnliarities  of  mental  culture  may  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
notion.  Men  are  reputed  to  bo  logical  and  women  not  so, 
simply  because  the  one  class  usually  uses  a  demonstrable  and 
the  other  an  intuitive  kind  of  logic.  A  woman  sees  things 
in  swift  glances  and  Hashes ;  men  are  slower  and  more  delibe- 
,  rate,  passing  their  thoughts  through  logical  forms  like  goods 
^  through  a  custom-house.  This  may,  however,  bo  more  the 
result  of  express  training  in  the  one  case,  and  its  absence  in 
the  other,  than  anything  else.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
men  are  inductive  and  women  deductive,  the  one  theoretical 
and  the  other  practical.  Women  do  not  discover,  but  discuss. 
They  make  excellent  commentators,  but  poor  pioneers.  One 
might  almost  imagine  the  old  scholiasts  were  ladies,  and 
certainly  some  modem  critics  give  them  the  credit  of  being 
'  old  women.  Women,  again,  are  fonder  of  narrative  than  men, 
and  all  manner  of  dramatic  and  artistic  tricksicalities  growing 
out  of  it.  They  believe  so  much  more  than  men  that  their 
principal  business  appears  to  bo  to  analyse  their  subject- 
matter  and  settle  its  component  parts.  This  analytical  pro¬ 
pensity  makes  them  good  judges  of  character,  and  tinges 
their  whole  conversation,  rendering  it  witty,  brilliant,  broken, 
and  but  slightly  hung  together.  Man  has  plenty  of  reason, 
woman  infinite  tact ;  the  one  constructive  ability — now — the 
other  plastic,  versatile  power — “faculty,”  as  the  Americans 
term  it. 

omen,  too,  are  more  social  than  men.  They  manifest  less 
of  that  solid,  imperturbable  reserve  which  the  other  sox  prides 
I  itself  so  much  in  possessing.  Their  individualities  are,  per¬ 
haps,  less  definite ;  a  community  of  feeling  is  somehow  imme¬ 
diately  and  mysteriously  established  between  them  when 
they  are  thrown  for  a  short  time  into  each  other's  society.  A 
very  slight  link  is  sufficient  with  them  to  form  a  fast  and 
I  enthusiastic  acquaintance.  A  few  short  hours  and  two 
j  women  will  seem  to  have  known  each  other  all  their  lives. 

!  It  is  more  frequently  different  with  men.  They  may  meet  1 
for  years  and  no  such  electric  affinities  will  be  established. 
Put  two  strange  men  together  in  a  railway  carriage,  and  it 
is  as  much  as  they  can  manage  to  keep  up  a  decent  conver¬ 
sation  if  they  travel  together  for  hours.  MTiy  ?  Certainly 
not  because  they  cannot  talk.  The  man  who  has  sat  by  your 
side  for  a  hundred  miles,  answered  you  in  monosyllables,  or 
never  uttered  a  word,  gives  tongue  immediately  he  meets 
with  his  friend  upon  the  platform.  There  appears  to  be 
j  more  distrust  between  man  and  man  than  there  is  between 
members  of  the  fairer  sex.  There  is  little  sympathy  except 
1  it  can  find  a  basis  of  common  pursuit,  tastes,  and  mental 
j  habit.  The  curiosity  that  would  have  made  a  woman  talk 
!  keeps  a  man  quiet;  one  talks  to  gain  information,  and  the 
other  waits  for  the  information  before  ho  begins.  Men  are 
perpetually  wondering  who  and  what  their  fellow-men  are, 
and  recognise  but  a  small  bond  of  union  in  the  simple  fact  of 
their  being  men.  When  the  railway  traveller  has  got  to 
know— or  to  fancy  ho  knows — a  little  about  his  fellow- 
passenger,  his  calling,  politics,  and  social  rank,  ho  can  get 
voluble  enough  if  ho  likes.  He  can  tell  you  what  he  has 
been  doing,  and  what  he  is  going  to  do ;  how  many  shares  ho 
has  in  this  company  and  that ;  what  children  he  has,  and 
I  whether  bo  can  give  each  of  his  daughters  a  thousand  a  year, 
j  Ho  will  tell  you  the  history  of  the  aldermanic  individual 
•  with  the  white  hat  on  who  got  out  at  the  last  station,  give 
1  you  scraps  of  parish  politics  and  vestry  gossip,  and  perhaps 


finish  off  his  confidential  disclosures  by  giving  yon  his  name. 
He  can  do  all  this,  hut  he  must  have  time  to  form  a  definite 
opinion  of  his  interlocutor,  or  he  will  not  do  it  at  all.  If  the 
journey  is  too  short  for  this  he  will  remain  silent,  or  simply 
drift  into  conversation  through  some  topic  or  allusion  made 
by  another  passenger  who  got  in  at  the  same  place  as  ho  did, 
and  may  presumably  be  reckoned  up  at  first  sight  by  pure, 
local  character-marks.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  history  of  any 
railway  ride. 

These  facts  may  be  insufficient  to  account  for  the  notion 
which  wo  are  combating,  but  from  a  philosophical  point  of 
view  they  are  all  I  can  concede  as  strictly  true  in  so  far  as 
pure  essentials  of  character  are  concerned. 

The  position  a  woman  usually  occupies  gives  force  and  de¬ 
velopment  to  these  traits  of  character.  She  has  generally  a 
large  portion  ef  other  people's  matters  to  manage  for  them, 
and  these  generally  consist  of  the  smaller  affairs  of  life,  and 
require  a  large  amount  of  small  talking,  and  cannot  bo  done 
without  it.  Lady  Montagu  has  very  cleverly  crushed  down 
Lord  Lyttelton's  advice  to  a  lady  into  two  lines : — 

“  Be  plain  in  dress,  and  sober  in  your  diet ; 

In  abort,  my  deary,  kiss  me !  and  be  quiet.’' 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole  duty  of  a  woman,  and 
j ust  in  proportion  os  it  is  not  so  is  it  impossible  for  her  to  observe 
the  last  injunction.  Whilst  her  husband  is  busying  himself 
about  his  profession  or  trade,  the  money  market,  profit  and 
loss,  politics,  or  the  origin  of  species,  she  has  to  reduce  into 
order  a  large  daily-recurring  mass  of  singly  insignificant 
things.  Ho  possibly  may  bo  away  from  home  most  of  the 
day,  and  know  nothing  of  his  neighbours.  She  has  to  come 
in  contact  with  them,  talk  with  them,  and  establish  some 
little  acquaintance  with  beings  similarly  placed  to  herself. 
Little  Johnny  climbs  the  neighbour's  wall,  topples  over,  and 
is  brought  through  the  front  door  by  “  kind”  Mrs.  Neighbour  1, 
next  door,  scratched,  bruised,  and  caressed,  and  there  must 
needs  be  explanations  and  politeness ;  or  Mrs.  N.  2  gets  her 
kitchen  chimney  on  fire,  goes  into  hysterics,  and  arouses 
the  neighbourhood,  and  it  would  surely  be  a  great  lack  of 
Christian  charity  not  to  go  and  suggest  a  wet  blanket,  take 
your  smelling-salts,  and  assist  in  giving  your  intractable 
neighbour  an  extemporised  douche-bath.  There  are  many 
things  that  a  woman  must  actually  discuss  and  settle  in  which 
a  man  feels  no  interest  whatever.  Of  course  I  am  speaking 
more  of  a  genuine  housewife  than  a  parlour  companion.  She 
has,  in  fact,  as  many  things  to  arrange  ordinarily  as  a  prime 
minister  and  his  secretaries,  and  her  despatches  usually  have 
the  rare  merits  of  pith,  incisivenoss,  and  brevity. 

Many  of  the  apparently  idle  gossipings  of  the  good  housewife 
eventually  resolve  themselves  into  facts  and  principles  that 
determine  her  own  dealings  with  others  and  spread  them¬ 
selves  out  in  unknown,  unheeded  ways  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  her  husband.  What  the  pens  of  his  clerks 
may  eloquently  reveal  in  spatters  she  has  to  render  into  solid, 
full-voicod  vernacular.  He  can  sit  down  quietly,  dumbly, 
with  his  daily  newspaper,  exchanging  internal  arguments 
with  facetious  prime  ministers,  obstinate  secretaries,  brilliant 
opposition  leaders,  and  stupid  country  members ;  he  can  pass 
through  his  mind  all  the  pros  and  coiu  about  the  favourite 
for  the  next  great  race,  win  with  Gladiateur  or  lose  with 
Breadalbane,  expostulate  with  the  directors  of  this  or  that 
railway  for  their  negligence  or  expense,  pat  lovingly  upon 
the  back  some  shrewd  letter-writer,  some  nascent 
“S.  6.  O.,"  for  having  expressed  “just  his  views”  so  concisely 
and  cleverly,  and  do  it  all  with  nothing  but  an  occasional 
interjection,  a  snap  of  the  fingers,  or  a  change  of  posture, 
whilst  his  wife  or  his  daughters  have  to  settle  the  never-ending 
question  of  dinner,  of  visiting,  shopping,  and  little  proprieties, 
who  shall  bo  asked  for  the  next  party,  how  the  rooms  shall 
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be  arranged,  if  it  be  true  that  Miss  B.  was  offended  last  time 
because  she  sat  next  to  ugly  Harry  G.,  that  Mr.  This  is 
married,  and  ugly  Miss  That  engaged,  what  that  noise  is  in 
the  nursery,  whether  John  Thomas  really  is  sweet  upon  Eliza 
Jane,  how  many  times  that  dress  has  been  worn,  what  is  the 
last  thing  out  in  bonnets,  whether  Matilda’s  hat  is  becoming, 
whether  the  last  design  in  the  Enqlishwoman's  Domestic 
MaoaziNE  is  pretty  or  not — in  fine,  the  entire  profound  ques¬ 
tion  of  millinery  in  general,  than  which  nothing  in  this  world, 
excepting,  be  it  remembered,  law  making  and  mending  in 
Parliament  by  the  lords  of  creation,  inrolves  such  a  necessary 
expenditure  of  vocal  energy,  such  shifting  of  points  of  view, 
such  re-statements,  hesitations,  denials,  divisions,  and  acci¬ 
dental  conclusions ;  the  only  difference  being  that  one  is  held 
to  be  a  wise  and  thoughtful  proceeding,  the  other  a  gossiping 
and  foolish  one,  and  the  similarity  being  that  in  each  case 
pretty  much  the  same  thing  is  being  done,  although  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  and  with  different  data. 

I  willingly  admit  that  women  are  great  talkers,  but  so  are 
men.  I  know  of  no  eminent  woman  who  could  equal  Burke, 
Coleridge,  or  Macaulay  in  talking  by  the  hour,  and  making 
every  conversation  a  lecture,  a  sermon,  or  an  exhibition 
of  egotistical  gymnastics.  It  is  true  that  Aspasia  was  an 
eloquent  woman,  and  taught  both  Socrates  and  Pericles  the 
art  of  oratory;  but  her  conversations,  so  far  as  we  know 
anything  about  them,  wore  not  simply  soliloquies,  but  lively, 
witty,  and  versatile  interchanges  of  thought,  although  she  ex¬ 
celled  in  set  discourses  upon  various  topics  which  appear  to  have 
been  delivered  much  as  a  collegian  delivers  his  prize  poem, 
but  with  this  difference,  that  she  was  teaching  eloquence  as 
an  art  when  she  seemed  simply  to  be  talking  as  an  exercise. 
For  this  one  woman,  however,  there  were  a  hundred  sophists 
who  taught  nothing  less  than  philosophic  gossip,  and  Plato 
says  of  the  most  eminent  of  them,  Protagoras,  that  in 
conversation  “  he  stretched  every  ropo,  carried  all  sail,  and 
scudded  to  an  ocean  of  words  out  of  sight  of  land.”  Some 
persons  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  this  fluency  in 
women  by  averring  that  human  tongues  are  like  racehorses, 
and  usually  run  fleetest  when  they  carry  least  weight. 
This  is  an  apt  comparison,  but  no  argument.  Sion  can  talk 
as  fast  as  women  upon  both  trivial  and  important  subjects; 
and  if  it  should  happen,  as  already  seen,  that  the  chief 
topics  of  a  woman’s  conversation  are  ordinarily  and  almost 
necessarily  small  ones,  we  cannot  justly  blame  her  for  it  or 
find  out  unfair  reasons  to  explain  it.  It  was  certainly  a 
shocking  piece  of  small-talk  when  the  landlady  broke  in  upon 
the  pantisocratic  rhapsodies  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb,  and 
modestly  asked  for  the  money  due  for  her  rooms ;  but  it  was 
a  piece  of  rough  realism  that  did  them  immense  service,  and 
hushed  their  “  tall  talking,”  as  the  Americans  have  it,  like 
some  mystical  abracadabra.  We  have  only  to  look  at  men 
when  placed  in  situations  similar  to  women  to  observe 
precisely  the  same  gossiping  propensities.  At  the  news-room, 
the  club,  the  market,  chop-house,  or  on  ’Change,  men  can, 
and  do,  chatter  as  volubly  as  women.  Whenever  a  man’s 
business  requires  him  to  talk  about  details,  he  is  always  a 
match  for  a  woman.  To  be  sure  we  meet,  in  fiction,  with 
such  women  as  Mrs.  Caudle,  Mrs.  Poyser,  and  Mrs.  Lirriper, 
and  they  have  their  prototypes  in  real  life,  but  they  can 
be  easily  matched  by  garrulous  men  in  private  and  in 
public  life — men  who,  like  Touchstone,  can  ”  rhyme  you  so, 
eight  years  together;  dinners,  and  suppers,  and  sleeping 
hours  excepted."  They  are  the  very  reverse  of  the  Spectator 
sketched  by  Addison,  and  as  they  cannot  write  well,  mean  to 
talk  themselves  out  before  they  die.  I  have  one  or  two  such 
men  sketched  upon  my  thumb-nails  at  the  present  moment, 
had  I  but  the  power  to  transfer  them  to  this  page — ^men  who 
jabber  away  in  a  dream-fog  all  day  long,  and  must  talk  in 


their  sleep  at  night — who  have  the  imprudence  to  speak  to  [ 
every  question  lest  their  silence  should,  truthfully,  declare  | 
they  know  nothing  about  it,  and  whe,  like  Chatham,  appear  | 
to  have  got  their  dictionary  by  heart,  and  inflict  upon  you  i 
endless  synonyms,  pile  image  after  imago  upon  each  other  t 
until  they  get  quite  lost,  and  the  ”  train”  of  their  discourse  [ 
seems  to  have  mot  with  a  grand  smash  in  the  shape  of  a  | 
collision  or  an  explosion.  I 

The  greater  strength  of  a  man’s  character  makes  him  I 
naturally  excel  in  any  quality,  and  wo  are  surprised  that  no  I; 
novel-writer  has  taken  up  the  fact  .and  produced  a  popular 
representative  of  the  genus  gossip ;  variety,  male.  I  am 
sure  it  would  take,  but  it  would  have  to  be  well  done.  It  is 
far  easier  to  bit  off  the  other  sex,  and  hence  wo  find  them  plen¬ 
tiful  enough  in  fiction,  and  every  instance  strengthens  the 
common  notion  that  a  woman’s  tongue  is  like  a  hedgehog's 
prickles  or  a  porcupine’s  quills,  and  is  all  that  she  has  to 
defend  herself  with.  Gossiping  is  thus  made  an  innate 
necessary  law  of  the  feminine  mind  without  metaphysical 
examination,  logical  proof,  or  oven  moderate  observation. 

A  few  words  in  defence  of  gossiping  generally. 

There  is  a  fashion  with  some  people  of  decrying  harmless 
small  talk  and  social  curiosity,  as  if  we  could  always  bo  upon 
stilts  and  talking  philosophy.  I  do  not  share  it.  People  who 
enthrone  themselves  continually  iii  solitude  and  silence,  busied 
in  grand  speculations,  and  keeping  all  passing  human  affairs 
external  to  them,  as  though  they  wrapped  about  them  a 
zodiacal  robe,  dwelling  in  the  intense  cold  of  inter-planetary 
spaces,  are,  as  Aristotle  said,  either  ”  wild  beasts  or  gods,” 
and,  without  social  relaxations,  soon  become  either  childish  or 
insane.  We  have  to  do  with  other  people,  know  their  affairs, 
learn  their  characters  and  histories,  and  take  our  shares  with 
them  in  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  life.  It  is  surely,  there-  ^ 
fore,  no  we.ak  thing  to  interest  ourselves  in  them,  so  long  as  [ 
we  do  it  wisely,  and  interchange  thought  and  feeling,  fact  | 
and  fancy,  as  the  humour  of  the  moment  may  prompt  and  | 
circumstances  may  require.  Gossiping  has  its  moralities  like  t 
everything  else.  It  only  becomes  base  and  vile  with  the  [ 
vanity  or  viciousness  of  those  who  indulge  in  it.  There  is  | 
such  a  thing  as  keeping  gossip  distinct  from  scandal,  not  in¬ 
creasing  a  stery  in  conveying  it  to  another,  exercising  a  wise 
doubt  as  to  the  truthfulness  of  what  we  hear,  and  whether  wo 
should  repeat  it,  and  enjoying  a  little  gossip  occasionally, 
without  degenerating  into  weakness,  tale-bearing,  and  bibble- 
babblo.  Although  a  Grecian  dramatist  affirms  that  silence  is 
a  virtue  that  adorns  a  woman,  the  Greeks  do  not  appear  to 
have  had  a  word  corresponding  to  our  “gossip,”  except  one 
moaning  babbler,  from  the  name  of  a  bird  noted  for  devouring 
seeds,  and  it  was  used  so  indiscriminately,  that  it  was  applied 
to  the  apostle  who  brought  them  Christianity ! 

A  daring  writer  has  said  that  “gossip  keeps  even  the  angels  in 
their  proprieties,”  and  there  is  profound  truth  in  the  aphorism. 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  Punch  are  no  moan  powers  in  the  world. 
Many  men  have  striven  against  disaster  and  bankruptcy 
from  no  higher  or  purer  motive  than  that  of  avoiding  the 
harsh  speeches  of  their  fellow-men,  and,  abas !  some  vainly. 
“What  this  or  that  person  would  say  of  me,”  or  “what  the 
Sj-and-So’s  would  think,”  are  reflections  that  have  often 
strengthened  a  feeble  will,  a  failing  purpose,  and  a  tempted 
virtue.  Common  opinions  relative  to  our  characters,  powers, 
and  aims  are  very  frequently  strong  motive  powers  in  our 
growth,  and  keep  us  resolutely  chained  to  our  own  when 
nothing  else  would.  It  is  not  well,  therefore,  to  despise  the 
habit,  but  wise  to  purify  and  chasten  it.  “Opinion,”  said 
wise  Pascal,  “disposes  of  everything.  It  constitutes  beauty, 
justice,  and  happiness,  and  these  are  all  in  all  in  the  world.” 

Edwis  Go.vdby. 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

VERY  ono  -who  lays  any  claims  to  gentility  is  travelling, 
or  i<upposed  to  be  travelling,  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
I'he  most  ftisliionablo  spend  the  months  of  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  at  some  favourite  watering-place ;  others  are  content 
with  country  air,  after  being  long  shut  up  in  town.  Many 
English  people  travel  on  the  Continent,  and  the  more  b/as^ 
go  for  a  trip  to  Palestine,  Egypt,  or  China.  Algiers,  too,  has 
become  a  fashionable  resort  since  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
has  been  there,  and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  visiting  it 
every  year. 

Ladies  who  live  and  dress  quietly  will  scarcely  notice  a 
fashion  article  in  August.  In  spring  they  may  have  con¬ 
sulted  us  as  to  the  proper  way  of  making  their  new  dresses 
for  the  ensuing  fashion^  they  may  just  have  condescended 
to  accept  our  .advice  on  tho  contending  merits  of  palotot  or 
cape ;  but  now,  their  summer  garments  being  chosen  and 
made,  they  are  wearing  them  contentedly,  and  will  not  change 
again  tdl  the  autumn,  unless  some  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stances  occur  in  the  interval.  In  fact,  summer  fashions  are 
pretty  well  settled,  hut  there  are  eccentric  combinations  for 
those  who  continually  crave  for  novelty,  and  change  their 
dress  forty  times  during  the  summer.  The  number  is  not 
exaggerated — ladies  of  fashion  take  no  loss  than  from  forty 
to  sixty  dresses  for  one  season  by  the  seaside.  The  packing 
up  of  these  dresses,  especially  the  clear  fabrics  intended  for 
evening  wear,  is  a  very  complicated  affair.  Tho  dresses  are 
hung  up  in  high  trunks,  they  are  stretched  out,  and  pinned 
in  several  places  very  carefully  to  pieces  of  tape,  which  are 
arranged  inside  the  trunk  in  a  sort  of  trellis-work  pattern. 
Thus  the  dross  arrives  at  its  destination  uncrumpled  and 
ready  to  wear.  Muslin,  however,  is  so  easily  creased,  and 
requires  such  perfect  fre.shncss  to  look  nice,  that  tarlatano 
and  silk  gauze  are  infinitely  preferred  when  travelling  has 
to  be  thought  of.  These  fabrics,  though  requiring  great  care 
in  tho  management  of  packing,  are,  however,  loss  liable  to 
become  crumpled  than  clear  muslins. 

Stiff  crinolines  are  really  going  out  of  fashion  for  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  they  are  replaced  by  a  number  of  rather  stiff  net  skirts, 
s.ay  two  or  three,  mads  with  a  deep  flounco  round  tho 
bottom,  then  as  many  skirts  of  silk  gauze.  No  silk  petticoat 
is  required  in  this  case,  and  tho  clear  dress  being  put  on 
upon  such  a  foundation  looks  particularly  delicate  and  cloudy. 
The  upper-skirt  is,  as  wo  have  already  had  occasion  to  say, 
generally  looped  up  or  o|>on  in  the  shape  of  a  tunic.  The 
follondng  is  a  very  handsome  ball  dress  that  has  l>een  lately 
packed  up  for  a  fashionable  watering-place  : — The  under¬ 
skirt  is  of  blue  gauze,  arranged  in  bouillons  of  graduated 
width  from  tho  bottom  upwards.  Tbo  upjier-skirt  is  of  white 
gauze ;  it  is  train-shaped  at  tbo  back,  and  open  up  to  the 
waist ;  a  little  on  one  side  it  opens  with  largo  revers,  which 
are  covered  with  white  guipure,  and  laced,  as  it  were,  together 
by  a  wide  strip  of  guipure  insertion,  finished  by  two  long 
lapels,  which  fidl  to  tho  bottom  of  tho  blue  skirt  Tho  rovers 
appear  to  bo  fastened  on  each  side  by  drooping  branches  of 
blush-roses  with  delicate  foliage.  The  tunic  is  trimmed 
round  tbo  bottom  with  four  very  slightly  gathered  flounces 
of  white  lace,  edged  round  the  top  with  a  pinkod-out  ruching 
of  blue  gauze ;  the  low  body  is  blue,  with  white  draperies 
looped  up  in  front  and  on  tho  shoulders  with  branches  of 
blush-roses.  The  coiffure  was  very  beaiitiful,  and  deserves  a 
full  description.  The  front  hair,  being  arranged  in  short 
frizzed  curls  over  tho  forehead,  was  bound  with  three  strips 
of  blue  velvet  ]iUccd  about  one  inch  apart,  and  all  three 
fastened  in  under  the  chignon.  The  blue  velvet  was  spangled 
with  stars  formed  of  small  diamonds.  The  high  chignon  was 
contained  within  a  sort  of  very  open  net  of  blue  velvet  and 
diamonds.  Th*-ro  was  ono  sprig  of  roses  on  the  top,  drooping 
on  one  side,  and  ono  long  curl  falling  on  the  nock. 

A  simpler  evening  toilet  consi.sted  of  several  skirts  of  clear 
white  gauze,  the  last  of  which  was  looped  up  with  bows  of 
wide  blue  velvet.  The  l)ody  was  extremely  low,  and  partly 
covered  with  a  square-cut  choraisette,  which  came  up  a  little 
higher,  though  not  quite  to  tho  throat.  A  strip  of  wide  blue 
velvet  was  folded  as  a  bonier  round  the  bottom  of  the  chemi¬ 
sette,  and  formed  hows  upon  tho  shoulders.  The  chemisette 
was  of  white  pleated  gauze,  and  edged  round  the  top  with  a 
tulle  niching.  Tho  coiffure  was  composed  of  blue  velvet  and 
white  roses. 


A  very  pretty  dress  of  white  tarlatane  was  made  with  a 
deep  flounce  round  the  bottom,  edged  with  a  row  of  white 
asters  embroidered  in  silk.  Above  tho  flounce  there  were 
three  rows  of  the  same  embroidery.  The  flowers  were  worked 
with  white  silk  in  raised  satin  stitch,  with  yellow  centres  in 
point  d’or,  and  delicate  foliage  in  green.  The  low  body  had 
two  wide  white  ribbons  crossed  over  it;  the  same  ribbons 
came  down  over  the  double  skirt  of  white  gauze,  and  looped 
it  up  on  each  side.  Tho  body  was  covered  in  front  with 
bouillons,  and  edged  round  the  top  with  a  ruche  of  tulle. 
The  sleeves  were  formed  of  delicate  gauze  draperies,  looped 
up  with  white  asters.  Tbo  coiffure  was  a  wreath  of  the  same 
flowers. 

Two  more  evening  dresses,  simple,  but  new  and  elegant, 
before  wo  turn  to  another  subject. 

The  first  is  a  dres.s  of  pink  gUce  silk,  in  the  princess 
shape,  bound  round  tho  bottom  with  a  rich  white  ribbon 
brocaded  with  a  pink  pattern.  Tho  second  skirt  is  of  white 
and  pink  striped  silk  gauze,  looped  up  with  crescent-shaped 
silver  ornaments.  The  low  pink  silk  body  does  not  come  up 
higher  than  under  tho  arms ;  tho  upper  part  is  made  of  white 
pleated  gauze.  The  sleeve  is  composed  of  two  bouillons,  one 
of  silk  and  one  of  gauze.  A  few  pink  roses  and  a  silver 
crescent  are  worn  in  the  hair. 

The  second  is  a  white  tarlatane  dress.  The  front  is  trimmed 
with  mauve  silk  in  the  shapte  of  an  apron,  coming  down  quite 
to  the  bottom  of  tho  dress,  and  a  plastron  upon  the  low 
body.  I'be  mauve  silk  is  edged  all  round  with  a  pinked-out 
ruche  of  tho  same  material ;  this  ruche  comes  up  higher  on 
each  side,  forming  braces  upon  tho  shoulders.  The  white 
tarlatane  skirt  is  looped  up  on  each  side  with  a  ro.°ctte  of  pink 
ribbon ;  a  similar  rosette  is  placed  at  tho  back  of  tbe  waist. 
The  under-skirt  is  of  plain  white  tarlatano.  A  half-wreath  of 
mauvo-colonrcd  swallows  is  worn  in  tho  hair. 

But  silk  gauze  is  worn  not  only  for  evening  but  for  after¬ 
noon  and  walking  dresses.  A  blue,  pink,  or  mauve  silk  gauze 
dress,  with  an  Arab  scarf  or  burnous  of  tho  samo  material, 
forms  a  charming  toilet  for  the  promenade.  These  dresses  are 
generally  trimmed  round  tho  bottom  with  a  deep  flounce 
very  slightly  gathered,  cut  on  the  cross,  so  that  tbe  stripes 
which  are  straight  on  tho  dross  appear  slanting  on  tho  flounce. 
The  top  of  the  flounce  is  cut  out  in  scallops  or  Vandykes,  and 
edged  with  a  ruche  of  tho  same  material,  or,  which  is  still  more 
elegant,  with  a  ribbon  of  the  colour  of  tho  stripes,  put  on 
plain,  and  covered  with  white  lace  insertion.  The  bodies  are 
often  made  in  tbe  chemise  Russe  stylo,  plain  at  tbe  top  and 
pleated  round  tbe  waist.  This  is  becoming  to  a  thin  person, 
but  would  not  suit  ono  at  all  inclined  to  embonpoint.  The  low 
body  and  fichu,  of  which  wo  havo  already  spoken,  are  also  a 
very  fashionable  way  of  making  up  gauzes  and  muslins.  The 
trimming  of  the  fichu  should  correspond  with  that  of  the 
skirt,  and  be  either  ruches  or  plain  ribbon  and  lace  insertion. 
A  burnous  is  generally  made  plain,  but  may  be  bound  round 
with  either  ribbon  or  lace,  or  both.  Scarfs  aro  often  trimmed 
with  one  or  two  deep  flounces  of  lace.  Both  scarf  and  burnous 
have  the  samo  sort  of  pointed  hood,  with  two  large  tassels, 
either  of  silk  fringe  or  soft  Thibet  wool ;  tho  latter  is  pre¬ 
ferable  upon  a  burnous,  but  will  not  do  upon  a  scarf  trimmed 
with  lace.  Tbe  burnous  is  always  more  negUyf  than  the  scarf. 
A  skirt  and  scarf  of  silk  ganzo  or  coloured  printed  muslin  may 
also  bo  worn  with  a  white  muslin  1>odice. 

MTiite  dresses,  as  wo  have  already  observed,  aro  very  much 
in  favour ;  if  of  a  clear  material,  they  are  made  with  scarfs ; 
white  linos,  mohair,  or  alpaca  dresses  aro  mado  with  pale¬ 
tots.  'When  tbore  is  only  a  skirt  and  paletot  worn,  as  often 
happens,  with  a  white  muslin  or  cambric  bodice,  the  paletot 
has  sleeves,  but  it  has  none  when  worn  over  a  high  body  with 
long  sleeves. 

The  high  buckles  are  going  out  of  fashion ;  bands  are  worn 
with  a  large  rosette  or  Louis  XV.  knot  with  short  ends  in 
front.  Sashes  being  made  of  extremely  wide  ribbon,  are 
folded  round  tbo  waist  and  tied  in  a  large  bow  at  the  back. 
Small  Spanish  corselets,  with  two  or  throe  long  lapels  at  the 
back,  are  also  much  worn. 

A  pretty  dross  for  a  young  girl  consisted  of  a  skirt  of  white 
linos  trimmed  round  tho  bottom  with  tabs  of  unripo  cherry- 
coloured  ribbon ;  inside  each  tab  there  was  a  row  of  five  silk 
buttons  of  tho  same  red.  A  very  low  Spanish  corselet  was 
worn  with  this  skirt,  also  of  the  samo  red  as  tho  ornaments, 
over  a  white  muslin  bodice  entirely  foimed  of  narrow 
bouillons.  The  epaulettes  of  tho  corselet  were  composed  of  a 
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bow  of  black  lace  on  each  side.  A  short  veston  of  white  and 
red  striped  linos,  and  a  round  hat  trimmed  with  red  velvet, 
and  a  white  feather,  completed  the  costume. 

Drosses  of  two  different  materials  and  colours  are  very 
fashionable,  but  to  be  in  good  taste  one  of  the  two  should  be 
a  very  quiet,  suMuod  sort  of  tint,  and  one  only  bright.  Take 
the  following  as  an  example: — A  dress  of  clear  grenadine, 
striped  blue  and  white.  The  trimming  round  the  bottom 
consists  of  two  narrow  quillings  of  the  same  material,  edged 
round  the  top  by  two  rows  of  ribbon  of  two  shades  of  fawn- 
colour.  The  high  body  and  long  sleeves  are  quite  plain. 
Over  this  dress  there  is  another  of  light  f.awn-coloured  silk ; 
it  is  open  upon  the  bosom,  and  has  no  sleeves ;  the  skirt  is 
train-shaped,  and  opens  in  front  like  a  tunic ;  it  is  trimmed 
all  round  with  a  quilling  of  striped  grenadine  and  two  rows  of 
ribbon,  to  correspond  with  the  trimming  of  the  under-skirt. 
The  bodice  and  epaulettes  are  edged  with  tho  same  trimming. 

Upon  silk  dri'sses  ornaments  are  generally  put  on  plain. 
Thus  velvet,  edged  with  gimp  or  lace,  will  be  put  on  round 
the  bottom  and  up  each  seam  of  the  dross.  In  jacket  bodies 
the  basques  are  so  long  that  they  look  liko  a  short  paletot ; 
the  band  is  worn  over  the  jacket  round  tho  waist. 

All  the  new  bonnets  are  made  in  the  Empire  shape.  Those 
bonnets  only  look  well  on  condition  of  being  very  slightly 
trimmed ;  indeed,  they  are  often  quite  plain,  with  a  ribbon 
across  the  back  brought  round  to  the  front  to  form  the  strings, 
and  perhaps  one  little  bird  or  flower  at  the  side.  The  crown 
ia  also  often  trimmed  round  with  a  delicate  wreath  of  flowers ; 
a  pleating  of  ribbon  or  velvet  occasionally  replaces  tho  wreath. 
The  shapes  of  round  hats  are  too  numerous  to  bo  described. 
Toe  Japanese  has  been  modified,  and  now  presents  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  sort  of  flat  mushroom.  It  is  generally  trimmed 
vith  a  wreath  of  flowers,  and  a  largo  tnllo  veil  is  thrown  over 
it.  Children  chiefly  wear  the  round  tO(jue  or  tho  casquotte ; 
boys  tho  sailor’s  hat,  trimmed  round  tho  crown  with  striped 
coloured  braid. 

A  great  many  questions  have  been  put  to  us  by  our  fair 
correspondents  on  the  subject  of  the  pocket-handkerchiefs  with 
photographs  mentioned  in  our  last  number.  They  are  really 
very  fair  reproductions.  Any  lady  wishing  to  have  a  par¬ 
ticular  carte-de-visite  printed  upon  the  cambric  can  have  it 
done  by  sending  the  carte  to  tho  address  already  given — 
Comp:iguio  Irlandaise,  i)7,  Boulevard  de  Sebastopol,  Doris — 
and  mentioning  tho  number  of  handkerchiefs  she  would 
require.  These  would  then  bo  sent  direct  to  her  address. 
The  handkerchiefs  we  have  seen  wore  of  fine  cambric,  with 
open  hems ;  the  photograph  was  placed  in  one  of  tho  comers ; 
in  some  cases  it  had  a  delicate  framing  of  white  embroidery. 
Wo  may  as  well  mention  that  tho  Compagnie  Irlandaise,  so 
named  from  the  fine  Irish  linen  and  cambric  they  chiefly 
employ,  is  noted  for  the  beauty  and  finish  of  the  embroidery 
on  handkerchiefs,  some  of  which  are  worked  in  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  elaborate  satin  stitch  and  point  d'or,  mixed  with 
open  lace  stitches,  the  eiTect  of  which  is  truly  exquisite. 
Specimens  of  the  above  may  bo  seen  at  Madame  Adolphe 
Goubaud’.s,  248,  Strand,  London,  NY.C.,  who  will  execute  any 
orders  intrusted  to  her. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

TnAVKLUXG  CosTOME. — Hat  in  white  straw,  trimmed  with 
lolferino  ribbon  f.astened  behind  with  a  bow,  continued  in  two 
short  ends ;  a  white  feather  ia  laid  on  tho  front.  This  hat 
made  of  embroidered  tulle  would  be  still  lighter  and  more 
elegant.  Dress  and  cosaque  in  foulard  or  “  moxicaine”  cloth. 
The  skirt  is  full,  and  ornamented  with  a  solferino  silk  band, 
scalloped  on  one  side,  and  raised  up  in  front  to  about  nine 
inches.  The  bottom  of  the  width  in  front  is  also  trimmed 
with  tho  band  put  on  plain.  The  casaque  is  tight-fitting,  and 
cut  in  scallops  very  deep  behind  and  short  in  front;  the 
whole  trimmed  to  match  the  skirt.  This  costume  may  be 
worn  also  for  a  morning  country  toilet. 

Visrrixo  Toilet  for  the  Countrt. — Hat  in  rice  straw,  with 
raised  and  narrow  brim,  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  roses  and 
wide  coloured  ribbon  behind.  Dross  of  green  silk,  with  low 
bodice  and  short  sleeves;  round  waist,  with  wide  band  and 
buckle.  The  skirt  is  quite  plain,  and  gored  at  every  width. 
The  casaque,  of  black  lace,  is  tight-fitting,  short,  and  rounded 
in  front,  and  fastened  only  at  the  top.  The  sleeve  ia  the 
coat  shape,  and  has  an  epaulette  of  lace. 

Toilet  for  a  Youso  Lady. — The  hair  is  arranged  ia  the 
Empire  style,  with  bandelettes  of  coloured  ribbon.  Pleated 


white  muslin  bodice,  with  long  sleeves,  ornamented  down  the 
front,  shoulders,  and  ronnd  the  neck  with  a  narrow  mauve 
ruche ;  over  this  bodice  is  worn  a  silk  casaque,  trimmed  all 
round  with  a  wider  ruche,  and  fastened  by  a  waistband  and 
large  steel  buckle.  Under-shirt  of  mauve  silk;  the  upper 
one  is  made  of  spotted  muslin  or  “  gaze  de  ChamWy.” 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

sofa  CCSinON  IN  BERLIN  WOOL-WORK. 

Materials :  Five-eighths  of  a  yard  of  canvas.  No.  45 ;  1  doz. 
skeins  of  black  wool;  4  skeins  of  scarlet,  3  skeins  of  2nd 
shade,  1  skeiu  darkest ;  4  skeins  of  golden  brown ;  2  dozen 
skeins  of  green ;  2^  of  amber  filoselle,  and  a  quarter  of  a  skein 
of  white  filoselle. 

This  cushion  ia  worked  in  a  now  and  pretty  stitch,  tho 
effect  of  which  is  very  good,  and  which  presents  no  difficulty 
to  the  worker.  Canvas  of  the  above  size  should  be  used. 
The  work  is  done  in  straight  row.s,  the  long  way  of  the 
canvas,  in  tho  following  manner: — Insert  tho  needle  through 
one  hole  of  tho  canvas.  Lay  the  wool  acr‘iss  six  threads  in 
width,  two  in  depth.  Insert  the  needle  in  the  canvas ;  after 
the  sixth  thread,  bring  it  out  again  on  the  right  side  two 
threads  farther;  then  insert  the  needle  again  in  the  same 
place  as  before,  covering  tho  two  threads.  Begin  another 
long  stitch  immediately  under  the  first,  and  repeat  the  same 
process  continually.  We  give  one  quarter  of  tho  pattern  in 
full  size,  with  every  stitch  clearly  shown,  so  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  work  from  it.  Tho  pattern  is  a  sort  of  star  with  black 
and  yellow  outlines,  the  rays  being  filled  up  alternately  with 
shaded  scarlet  and  maroon  upon  a  green  centre.  There  is 
but  little  counting  required  in  tho  pattern,  and  if  once  the 
outlines  were  put  in  by  a  younger  hand  tho  filling-up  part 
would  become  a  nice  employment  for  the  leisure  hours  of 
those  whose  eyesight  begins  to  fail. 

We  give  a  reduced  illustration  of  the  sofa  cushion  when 
made  up.  The  cushion  should  be  nicely  prepared  and  filled 
with  down.  The  round  pattern  is  then  appliqu^d  on  the  top 
.and  corners  of  white  silk;  cashmere  or  velvet  is  added; 
the  seams  are  hidden  by  a  handsome  gimp  cord  round  the 
pattern.  The  outer  edge  of  the  square  cushion  is  finished  off 
with  the  same  cord  and  a  thick  gimp  tassel  at  each  corner. 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  4G,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court-road, 
supplies  materials  for  48.  fid. ;  with  velvet,  Os.  fid. ;  com¬ 
mencing  pattern.  Is.  extra;  silk  for  back,  with  tassels  and 
cord,  (Is. 


INDIA.  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  bats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Enulisiiwoman's  Domestic  Magazine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  difficulties  in  tho  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gonband  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  hecn  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  Tho  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  com- 

E'  nding  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the 
that  she  may  he  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  for  the  maunfaetures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gonband  must  have 
carle  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 


CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Qoubsud  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.’s  “  Croquet 
things”  (or  “  Croqueterie,”  as  Captain  Mayne  Reid  rather  am¬ 
bitiously  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to 
any  address.  These  sets  of  Croqueterie.  called  Bernard  and  Co.’s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  be  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  he  sent 
in  a  Post-office  order. 
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(^nglis^tooman’s  Cflnliersa^iant. 

Those  who  seek  oar  coonael  in  this  glowing  weather  are  few  in 
number— the  majority  of  our  inquirers  having  probably  sought 
counsel  of  their  own  inclination,  or  taken  the  advice  of  ^sculapius, 
and  gone  far  away — if  not  too  far  away  for  postal  transit,  far  enough 
off  to  render  them  careless  or  happy.  They  have  gone  over  the  sea, 
and  are  climbing  ice-mountains,  or  dwelling  in  green  valleys  at  their 
base ;  or  steaming  through  the  Shine,  on  the  look-out  for  Andemach's 
old  tower;  or  are  in  the  Highlands  or  on  the  lakes ;  or  are  rusticating 
in  out-of-the-way  places  under  the  shadow  of  green  trees;  or  are 
simply  visiting  tewn  out  of  town  on  the  yellow  margin  of  the  blue  sea. 
Bat  those  who  remain  deserve  our  attention,  and  shall  have  it,  and 
Bebtua  is  welccme  to  our  opinion  that  freckles  are  “  not  ornamental,” 
and  that  they  may  be  removed.  One  method  recommended  is  to  pat 
about  two  spoonfuls  of  fresh  cream  into  half-a-pint  of  new  milk ;  add 
a  little  lemon-juice  and  eau-de-cologne,  a  bit  of  alum,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  loaf  sugar.  Boil  tha  whole;  skim  it  well,  allow  it  to  ceol, 
and  it  is  fit  for  use.  Wash  the  face  with  it  every  morniag.  Another 
method  is  to  take  a  teacupful  of  cold,  sour  milk,  scrape  into  it  a 
quantity  of  horseradish,  let  it  stand  eight  hours,  then  strain  it,  and 
apply  it  with  a  soft  towel  to  the  skin.  As  to  your  second  question— 
what  do  we  think  of  a  sulky  lover? — we  answer  that  our  opinion  is 
decidedly  unfavourable,  and  that  wa  should  never  have  permitted  it  to 
continue.  A  sullen  disposition  is  very  trying :  we  have  known  a  man 
who  used  to  sulk  for  a  fortnight  with  his  better-half,  addressing  all  his 
conversation  to  the  dumb  animals  about  him,  and  it  often  happened 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  catus  belli.  If  your  lover  sulks  dismiss  him. 
And  now.  Bluebell,  learn  for  your  ediflcatiou  that  the  polished  Addi¬ 
son  has  asserted  that  the  principal  use  of  a  lady's  being  taught  dancing 
is  that  she  may  know  how  to  sit  still  gracefully.  The  restriction  under 
which  you  chafe— on  the  public  ball  question — is,  doubtless,  a  very 
proper  one ;  if  mamma  thinks  public  balls  objectionable,  as  a  prudent 
and  docile  daughter  attend  to  her  instructions — don't  go.  To  you, 

F.  L.  W.  (Kensington),  we  recommend  a  little  leas  of  the  spirit  which 
doth  “so  dearly  love  to  tease  the  men,”  and  a  little  more  of  that 
sobriety  of  mind  which  becomes  one  who  “wears  an  engaged  ring.” 
There  may  bo  “  no  real  harm”  in  “  making  believe  not  to  care  for  him 
sometimes,”  but  is  it  not  very  unkind,  and  is  it  not  very  untrue  ?  and 
being  both  these  can  you  honestly  say  there  is  no  harm  in  it?  And  to 
you,  Nellt,  we  must  utter  a  word  of  caution  and  advice.  Avoid  exagge¬ 
ration  in  discourse.  People  of  lively  imagination  are  prone  to  this 
fault.  They  colour  and  embellish,  magnify  or  diminish,  in  order  to 
improve  the  symmetry  or  intensify  the  interest  of  what  they  have  to 
say.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  habit,  and  should  be  checked.  Tou  say 
you  have  been  accused  of  not  speaking  the  truth  when  you  only 
sof  lened  it  Well,  there  was  truth  in  the  charge ;  better  to  say  nothing 
when  to  say  anything  obliges  you  either  to  expose  the  weaknesses  and 
faults  of  a  friend,  or  to  conceal  them  by  an  artifleial  gloss. 

Ebica  K,  who  writes  a  good  hand,  and  spells  well,  and  is  “only  a 
general  servant  working  out  at  place  for  my  living  since  eleven  years 
old,”  expresses  her  opinion  that  the  faults  of  which  mistresses  com¬ 
plain  in  their  maids,  and  the  faults  of  which  maids  complain  in  their 
mistresses,  would  be  far  better  arranged  by  mistress  and  maid  looking 
to  their  own  particular  faults  than  in  censuring  and  admonishing  each 
other.  The  suggestion  to  look  at  home  is  sound  advice.  If  the  mis¬ 
tress  would  place  herself  injthe  position  of  the  mtdd,  and  say,  “  What 
should  I  expect  from  my  employer?”  and  if  the  maid  would  place  her¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  the  mistress,  and  say,  “What  should  I  expect 
from  my  servant?”  a  better  understanding  would  be  arrived  at  between 
them.  It  is  but  a  practical  application  of  the  great  precept  to  do  onto 
others  as  you  would  that  others  should  do  unto  yoa  Uomesiic  servants 
have  many  causes  of  complaint,  and  their  tempers  are  sorely  tried  by ' 
want  of  consideration,  if  not  want  of  kindness,  on  the  part  of  their 
employers.  They  rise  early,  they  sit  up  late,  they  are  chidden  for 
sullenness  when  ent  of  spirits,  and  for  insolence  if  they  venture  to 
answer ;  called  away  in  the  midst  of  one  sort  of  work  and  ordered  to 
attend  to  some  other  matters  which  disarrange  all  their  plans,  make 
them  late  for  everything,  and  bring  them  into  fresh  trouble  on  this 
account  The  following  hints  from  an  eloquent  and  esteemed  writer 
may  be  safely  recommended  to  those  so  tried; — “  Let  it  never  be  seen 
by  your  sour  or  lowering  countenance  that  you  are  vexed  at  any  order. 
The  way  to  make  it  easy  is  to  take  it  cheerfully ;  and  the  way  to  make 
masters  and  mistresses  kind  and  considerate  is  for  servants  to  be 
hearty  at  their  work  and  cheerful  in  their  compliance.  A  very  foolish 
plan  it  is  first  to  sulk  and  then  to  obey :  it  loses  time,  it  loses  credit, 
and  it  loses  good  situationa”  All  this  is  very  true,  but  what  shall  be 
said  to  the  employers  ?— how  much  they  might  do  if  they  would  to 
carry  out  the  domestic  reform  and  to  end  the  vexations  squabbles— the 
warfare  between  parlour  and  kitchen — which  has  been  waged  too  long! 

If  Youmo  Wife  wishes — as  indeed  she  should — to  be  very  agreeable 
and  “proper,”  let  her  be  after  marriage  what  she  was  before,  only 


better;  consider  hU  taste  in  the  question  of  cold  mutton;  don't  frown 
on  his  old  chums;  play  and  sing  as  you  used  to  do,  and  don't  always 
want  to  go  somewhere  or  to  have  something  new.  Spend  little  and 
save  much.  J essahike  is  quite  wrong  in  supposing  that  there  is  any 
fixed  rule  with  regard  to  engaged  rings ;  sometimes  they  are  worn,  and 
sometimes  not— sometimes  by  both  the  lady  and  the  gentleman,  some¬ 
times  by  the  lady  only — it  U  a  matter  of  taste.  And  taste  leads  us  to 
the  consideration  of  A  Constaht  Keadeb's  query— what  is  meant  by  a 
plain  cook  ?  It  does  not  mean  the  opposite  of  a  pretty  cook,  of  coarse, 
but  what  it  does  mean  is  a  question  difficult  of  solutioa  We  suppose 
a  plain  cook  ought  to  be  able  to  dish  a  plain  joint  and  prepare  all  sorts 
of  vegetables,  to  cook  a  fish,  roast  or  boil  a  bird,  make  a  pie,  a  tart,  or 
a  pudding :  but  those  who  describe  themselves  as  plain  cooks  can  gene¬ 
rally  do  nothing;  and  if,  as  it  appears,  A.  C.  R.  wants  her  table  pro¬ 
perly  famished  without  the  help  of  a  “first-rate  professional,”  it 
would  be  beat  for  her  to  cease  being  A  Constant  Reaoeb,  and  grow 
familiar  with  the  kitchen.  There  is  one  volume  she  might  cany  with 
her  into  the  culinary  domain— namely,  the  Boot  of  Ilomehold  Manage- 
meat — and  study  it  while  spit  turns  and  water  bubbles. 

We  must,  on  the  point  you  raise,  Eugenie,  agree  to  differ.  Abbd 
Henry  accused  himself  of  a  great  paradox  in  stating  that  girls  ought 
to  leam  something  else  than  the  Catechism,  sewing,  singing,  dancing, 
dressing,  speaking  politely,  and  curtseying.  His  additions  were  read¬ 
ing,  writing,  and  accounts,  the  understanding  matters  sufficiently  to  be 
able  to  take  counsel,  and  a  little  Inoieledge  of  medicine,  to  administer  to 
the  sick.  The  last  idea,  which  probably  of  all  appeared  the  most 
paradoxical  to  its  originator,  has  been  carried  out  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  America,  and  a  Female  Medical  Society  is  now 
established  in  London.  The  purpose  contemplated  in  the  foundation 
of  this  College  is  the  promotion  of  the  proper  edueation  of  female 
medical  practitionera  It  was  maintained  at  the  last  meeting,  that, 
beside  all  other  considerations — and  their  name  is  legion — the  practice 
of  medicine  would  open  up  a  wide  field  of  honourable  and  lucrative 
employment  to  ladies  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  own  exer¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  so ;  but  might  not  the  same  argument  be  used  for 
the  admission  of  ladies  to  the  bar— perhaps  to  the  pulpit— certainly  to 
the  Cabinet,  House  of  Commons,  &c.,  which  means  a  great  deal  ?  Wo 
candidly  acknowledge  that  we  believe  the  proper  empire  of  woman  to  i 
be  home ;  that  she  was  meant  as  a  hclp-mcot  for  man — a  wife  and  a  | 
mother — and  that  she  has  departed  fro:n  her  own  province  when  she  | 
babbles  of  divinity,  medicine,  and  law.  t 

Irene,  who,  in  her  own  opinion,  is  “very,  vary  pretty,”  and  only  j 
just  fifteen,  is  anxious  to  know  when  she  will  have  finished  her  edu-  j 
cation.  Answer,  A'rver.  As  long  as  we  live  in  the  world,  the  world  is  I 
our  school  and  we  arc  learning  lessons  every  da)’.  Irene  has  much  | 
to  leam.  If  Dr.  Johnson  had  to  talk  to  her  or  to  control  her,  as  his  ] 
own  Irene,  she  would  probably  bo  leas  “  forward.”  The  soul  of  the 
Doctor — stem  advocate  of  strict  discipline— would  have  been  stirred 
within  him  at  the  pertness  of  this  miss  in  her  teens.  Let  her  pay  . 
attention  to  the  prudent  counsels  of  her  governess,  leam  to  be  patient  ' 
under  rebuke,  and  to  submit  herself,  humbly  and  obediently,  to  the 
lawfully-constituted  authority  of  Mrs.  — what's  the  name  of  your 
governess  ?— in  all  singleness  of  heart  and  mind.  And  while  we  thus 
counsel  a  young  lady  who  may  probably  require  restraint,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  check  the  half-confident  smile  on  the  face  of  our  friend 
Deborab.  We  have  more  sympathy  with  the  restive  child  than  with 
her  mimic  experiments  in  education.  Do,  for  goodness'  sake,  dear 
madam,  remember  that  a  child  learns  much  more  from  your  example 
than  from  your  precepL  You  instil  principles  of  truth  and  candour. 
Are  you  always  tmthful  and  candid?  Your  child  is  placed  in  a 
dilemma.  Taught  always  to  say  what  it  moans,  it  knows  well  enough 
that  you  don't  always  mean  what  you  say.  | 

TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS.  I 

In  the  Septemher  Number  of  the  “  Englishwoman's  Domestic 
Magazine"  will  be  included —  i 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature.  \ 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  (large  octavo). 

A  Coloured  Pattern  in  Appligui  and  Embroidery,  for  Cigar 
Ash  Stand  and  What  Not. 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needletoork  and  Fadiion  Designs. 

Full-svxd  Pattern  for  Cutting  Out  a  Costume  for  a  Little  Boy. 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equed  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needletoork  of  every  descrip-  i 
f ton ;  the-  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Reviews,  New  • 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News.  i 

A  Ijarge  Coloured  Fashion  Plate.  ' 

A  Colored  Pattern  for  a  Smoking  Cap,  iCe.,  tC-c.,  d-c.,  de. 

MILDRED'S  WEDDING. 

The  portions  of  this  tale  (from  pages  3S5  to  end)  which  have  been 
issued  separately  with  the  New  Series  of  this  Magazine,  including 
Title  and  Index  to  the  9th  Volume  of  the  Englishwoman's  Douestk; 
Magazine,  may  be  obtained  of  any  bookseller  in  town  or  count’ 
price  Cd.  — 

New  Volume,  now  readv.  price  6a, 
ENGLISHWOMAN'S  DOMESTIC  M.\OAZINE.  VoL  IX, 
Containing  the  Story  of  “  Mildred's  Wedding,” 

Vola  L  to  VIIL  are  still  in  print,  price  Sa  each. 

London :  S.  O.  Beeton,  248,  Strand. 
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COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  NEW.  TALE. 

On  July  appeared  {in  the  v'celdy  numher)  (he  first  two 
chapters  of  an  ORIGlXAJj  'ROM  A  NCR,  entitled  the 


{/t‘?  Anih'  r  fj  ‘  Lost  f<‘,r  M’lHsiivjh-'rJ,' 

To  be  continued  Weekly  nnd  Monthly  till  finished. 


Encouraged  l^y  tlio  success  Auhicli  1ms  attended  tlveir  efforts,  i 
I  Messrs  Chambers  leaA’c  no  means  unemployed  to  render  their  | 
j  Journal  attractive.  | 

Matters  of  current  Puhlic  Interest  arc  concisely  treated  ; 
the  best  Boohs  of  the  Day  are  impartially  revioMed ;  Occa~  , 
sional  Notes,  as  in  the  older  volumes  of  CuAArBERs’s  douuNAL,  | 
have  been  revived ;  an  original  Poetical  Piece  appears  in  j 
each  numher ;  and  Jfiscellaneous  Articles,  interesting  and  ‘ 
instructive,  are  still  a  prominent  feature.  j 

Chambers’s  Journal  is  2>ublished  Weekly,  atihd,;  Monthly, 
at  7d. ;  or  in  Yearly  Volumes,  at  1).?.,  cloth  elegant,  and 
may  be  ordered  from  any  Bookseller  or  Neivsvendor  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Colonies,  or  direct  from  the  i 
PublisJiers,  ^  | 

W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  ,  ; 

LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH. 

j  The  Part  to  be  issued  at  the  end  of  July  will  contain  the  first 

MONTHLY  instalment  of  the  CLYFFARDS  of  CLYFFE.  [Or»-. 
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SELECTED  PUBLICATIONS. 


Chi3<nibers^s  EncyclopaBdio*  j  a  dictionary  of  universal  knowledge 

FOR  THE  People.  Of  this  imi)ortant  and  comprehensive  work  seven  volumes 
have  been  issued.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  nine  volumes  will  complete 
the  undertaking. 

Published  Weekly,  at  MontJily,  at  7d. ;  and  in  Volumes,  at  Os.  each. 
Illustrated  by  hundreds  of  Wood  Engravings,  and  by  Maps  beautifully 
printed  in  colours. 


The  Book  of  Days.  A  Miscellany  of  Popular  Antiquities  in  connection 
with  the  Calendar,  including  Anecdote,  Biography,  and  History  ;  Curiosities 
of  Literature,  and  Oddities  of  Human  Life  and  Character.  £dit^  by  Bobert 
Chambers,  LL.D. 

TiPO  Volumes,  price  One  Ouinea. 

Elaborately  illustrated  by  quaint  Wood  Engravings. 

‘  There  is,  in  truth,  a  rich  supply  of  entertainment  in  its  pages.  Lit  the 
reader  get  the  volumes  of  Jlr  Chambers  for  himself;  he  must  be  of  a  peculiar 
temperament  if  he  does  not  find  in  them  lasting  sources  of  pleasure’ — Times, 
December  28,  1864. 


The  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature.  NeioEdUion.  Edited 

by  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.  A  Critical  and  Biographical  History  of  English 
Writers  in  all  departments  of  Literature ;  illustrate  by  specimens  of  their 
Writings,  and  numerous  Wood  Engravings. 

In  Two  Volumes,  10^. 


The  Pictorial  Bible.  A  New  and  Improved  Issue.  This  work  is 
splendidly  Illustrated  with  Steel  Engravings,  Wood-cuts,  and  Maps,  with 
numerous  Notes  by  John  Kitto,  D.D.,"F.S.A1 

In  4  Volumes,  doth  lettered,  at . £1  16  0 

- ,  morocco,  or  calf  extra,  gilt  edges, . 3  12  0 


The  Gallery  of  Geography.  A  Pictorial  and  Descriptive  Tour  of 

the  World.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Milnep>  Hlustrated  by  354  high-class  Wood 
Engraving,  and  further  embellished  by  6  Steel  Engravings,  and  12  Maps, 
1)eantifuuy  printed  in  Colours.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  an  elaborate 
Index. 

In  One,  or  Two  Volumes,  price  One  Guinea. 

For  Students  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Geography, 
the  above  work  is  specially  recommended. 


Shakspeare  S  W orks.  Chambers’s  Household  Edition,  purged 

of  all  Impurities  and  Objectionable  Phrases ;  with  Introductions  and  Copious 
Notes.  Edited  by  Robert  Carruthers  and  William  Chambers.  Illustrated 
by  Keeley  Halswelle.  Post  8vo. 

In  10  Volumes,  doth,  at  30s. 

An  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare,  designed  to  be  read  aloud  in 
the  Family  Circle. 


Domestic  Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  Reformation  to  the 


Revolution.  Edited  by  Robert  Chambers,  LL.D.  In  8  Vols.  demy  8vo. 
Second  Edition.  Price  40«. 


W.  &  R.  CHAMBERS,  London  and  Edinburgh. 
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IMPORTANT  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

THE  MOST  CERTAIN  PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH, 


A  MILD,  TET  SPEEDY,  SAFE,  AXD 

EFFECTUAL  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION, 

AND  AU.  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS, 

AND,  AS  A  KATURAL  CONSEQUENCE,  A 

PURIFIER  OF  THE  BLOOD,  AND  A  SWEETENER  OF  THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 

[ndigebtion  is  a  weakness  or  want  of  power  time  to  calm  and  collect  themselves  :  yet  for 
jf  the  digestive  juices  in  the  stomach  to  con-  all  this  the  mind  is  exhilarated  without  much 
/ert  what  we  eat  and  drink  into  healthy  difficulty  ;  pleasing  events,  society,  will  for 
natter,  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  a  time  dissipate  all  appearance  of  disease ; 
ivhole  system.  It  is  caused  by  everything  but  the  excitement  produced  by  an  agreeable 
vhich  weakens  the  system  in  general,  or  the  change  vanishes  soon  after  the  cause  has 
itomach  in  particular.  From  it  proceed  gone  by.  Other  symptoms  are,  violent  pal- 
aearly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  pitations,  restlessness,  the  sleep  disturbed  by 
liable ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  we  could  frightful  dreams  and  startings,  and  affording 
Always  keep  the  stomach  right  we  should  little  or  no  refreshment ;  occasionally  there 
inly  die  by  old  age  or  accident.  Indigestion  is  much  moaning,  with  a  sense  of  weight  and 
produces  a  great  variety  of  unpleasant  sensa-  oppression  upon  the  chest,  nightmare,  &c. 
tions :  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  its  It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
miserable  effects  are  a  want  of,  or  an  in-  the  symptoms  of  this  fii-st  invader  upon  the 
Trdinate  appetite,  sometimes  attended  with  a  constitution,  as  in  a  hundred  cases  of  Indi- 
lonstant  craving  for  drink,  a  distension  or  gestion  tliere  will  probably  be  something 
feeling  of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  flatu-  peculiar  to  each  ;  but,  be  they  what  they 
icncy,heartbum,paiusinthestomach, acidity,  may,  they  are  all  occasioned  by  the  food 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  perhaps  sick-  becoming  a  burden  luther  than  a  support  to 
iicss,  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels :  in  some  the  stomach  ;  and  in  all  its  stages  the  medi- 

■ases  of  depraved  digestion  there  is  nearly  a  cine  most  wanted  is  that  which  will  afford 

lomplete  disrelish  for  food,  but  still  the  speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  di- 
ippetite  is  not  greatly  impaired,  as  at  the  gestive  organs,  and  give  energy  to  the  ner- 
stated  period  of  meals  persons  so  afflicted  can  vous  and  muscular  systems, — nothing  can 
Fat  heartily,  although  without  much  gratifi-  more  speedily  or  with  more  certainty  effect 
imtion  ;  a  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  are  so  desirable  an  object  than  Wor^oa’a  Extract 
also  frequent  attendants,  general  debility,  of  Camomile  Flowers.  The  herb  has  from 
^reat  languidness,  and  incapacity.for  exer-  time  immemorial  been  highly  esteemed  in 
tion.  The  minds  of  persons  so  afflicted  fre-  England  as  a  grateful  anodyne,  imparting  ai; 
quently  become  irritable  and  desponding,  aromatic  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  a  pleading 

and  great  anxiety  is  observable  in  the  coun-  degree  of  warmth  and  strengtli  to  the  sto- 

tenance  ;  they  appear  thoughtful,  melan-  mach ;  and  in  all  cases  of  indigestion,  gout 

choly,  and  dejected,  under  gieat  appro-  in  the  stomach,  windy  colic,  and  general 

hension  of  some  imaginary  danger,  will  start  weakness,  it  has  for  ages  been  strongly  re¬ 
st  any  unexpected  noise  or  occurrence,  and  commended  by  the  most  eminent  practi- 
Ijecome  so  agitated  that  they  require  some  tioners  as  very  useful  and  beneficial  The 
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peat,  iodeed  only,  objection  to  its  nse  has 
been  the  lar^e  quantity  of  water  which  it 
takes  to  dissolve  a  small  part  of  the  flowers, 
and  which  must  be  taken  with  it  into  the 
stomach.  It  requires  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  soluble  portion 
of  one  drachm  of  Camomile  Flowers  ;  and, 
when  one  or  even  two  ounces  may  be  taken 
with  advantage,  it  must  at  once  be  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  to  take  a  proper  dose  of 
this  wholesome  herb  in  the  form  of  tea  ;  and 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
been  placed  the  very  first  in  rank  of  all 
restorative  medicines  is,  that  in  taking  it  the 
stomach  has  always  been  loaded  with  water, 
which  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  counter¬ 
act,  and  very  frequently  whollj'  to  destroy 
the  effect.  It  must  be  evident  that  loading 
a  weak  stomach  with  a  laige  quantity  of 
water,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
into  ita  small  quantity  of  medicine,  must  be 
injurious ;  and  that  the  medicine  must  pos¬ 
sess  powerful  renovating  properties  only  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  water.  Generally  speaking, 
thishasbecnthecase  with  Camomile  Mowers, 
a  herb  possessing  the  highest  restorative 
^«alities,and  when  properly  taken,  decidedly 
the  most  .speedy  restorer,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  preserver  of  health. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS  are 
prepared  by  a  peculiar  process,  accidentally 
discovered,  and  known  only  to  the  proprietor, 
and  which  he  firmly  believes  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  modern  discoveries  in 
medicine,  by  which  all  the  essential  and  ex- 
tractiTe  matter  of  more  than  an  oum  e  of  the 
flowers  is  concentrated  in  four  moderate¬ 
sized  pills.  Experience  has  afforded  the  most 
ample  proof  that  they  possess  all  the  fine 
aromatic  and  stomachic  properties  for  which 
the  herb  hsis  been  esteemed ;  and,  as  they 
are  taken  into  the  stomach  unencumbered  by 
any  diluting  or  indigestible  substance,  in  the 
same  degree  has  their  benefit  been  more  im¬ 
mediate  and  decided.  Mild  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  pleasant  m  their  cflect,they  may  be 
taken  at  any  age,  and  under  any  circum¬ 
stance,  without  danger  ot  inconvenience.  A 
person  exposed  to  cold  and  wet  a  whole-day 
or  night  could  not  possibly  receive  any  in¬ 
jury  from  taking  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  would  efiectually  prevent  a  cold  being 
taken.  After  a  long  acquaintance  with  and 
•trict  observance  of  the  medicinal  properties 
of  Norton' $  Camomile  PiUs,  it  is  only  doing 


I  them  justice  to  say,  that  they  aro  really  the 
I  most  valuable  of  all  Toxic  Medicike8.  By 
the  word  tonic  is  meant  a  medicine  which 
gives  strength  to  the  stomach  sufficient  tr 
digest  in  proper  quantities  all  wholesome 
food,  which  increases  the  power  of  every 
nerve  and  muscle  of  the  human  body,  or,  in 
other  words,  invigorates  the  nervous  and 
muscular  systems.  The  solidity  or  firmness 
of  the  whole  tissue  of  the  body  which  sol 
quickly  follows  the  use  of  Norton’ aCamomile  | 
PiUs,  their  certain  and  speedy  effects  in  re- 1 
pairing  the  partial  dilapidations  from  time  or 
intemperance,  and  their  lasting  salutary  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  whole  frame,  is  most  con-| 
vincing,  that  in  the  smallest  compass  is  con- ' 
tained  the  largest  quantity  of  the  tonic  prin-* 
ciple,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to  pervade 
the  whole  system,  through  which  it  diffuses  • 
health  and  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the! 
formation  of  disease,  and  also  to  fortify  the 
constitution  against  contagion;  as  such, their | 
general  use  is  strongly  recommended  as  a, 
preventative  during  tl  c  i  rovalenco  of  malig-j 
nant  fever  of  other  i*^' /Jous  diseases,  and 
to  persons  attending  rooms  they  are  in¬ 
valuable,  as  in  no  on*  *.  »stance  have  they  ever 
failed  in  preventing ‘the  taking  of  illness, 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

As  Norton’s  Camomile  Pills  are  parti- 
jularly  recommended  for  all  stomach  com¬ 
plaints  or  indigestion,  it  will  probably  be  eit- 
pected  that  some  advice  should  be  given  re-, 
specting  diet,  though  after  all  that  has  been 
written  upon  the  subject,  after  the  publication 
of  volume  upon  volume,  after  the  country 
has,  as  it  were,  been  inundated  with  prac¬ 
tical  essays  on  diet,  as  a  means  of  prolonging 
life,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  more, 
did  we  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  the 
humble  endeavour  of  inducing  the  public  to 
regard  them  not,  but  to  adopt  that  course 
which  is  dictated  by  nature,  by  reason,  ana 
I  by  common  sense.  Those  persons  who  study 
the  wholesomes,  and  are  governed  by  the 
opinions  of  writers  on  diet,  are  uniformly 
both  unhealthy  in  body  and  weak  in  mind. 
Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palate  is  de¬ 
signed  to  inform  us  what  is  proper  for  the 
stomach,  and  of  course  that  must  best  in¬ 
struct  us  what  food  to  take  and  what  to 
avoid ;  we  want  no  other  advisor.  N othing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  those  articles 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  taste  wei-e  by 
nature  intended  for  our  food  and  sustenance, 
whether  liquid  or  solid,  foreign  or  of  native 
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OBSERVATIONS 

production  :  if  tlicy  are  pure  and  unadul¬ 
terated,  no  harm  need  be  dreaded  by  their 
use ;  they  will  only  injure  by  abuse.  Con¬ 
sequently,  whatever  the  palate  approves,  eat 
and  drink  always  in  moderation,  but  never 
in  excess  ;  keeping  in  mind  that  the  first 
process  of  digestion  is  performed  in  the 
mouth,  the  second  in  the  stomach ;  and  that, 
in  order  that  the  stomach  may  be  able  to  do 
Hi  work  properly,  it  is  requisite  the  first 
process  should  be  well  performed  ;  this  con- 
Hsts  in  masticating  or  chewing  the  solid 
{sod,  so  as  to  break  down  and  separate  the 
fibres  and  small  substances  of  meat  and  ve¬ 
getable,  mixing  them  well,  and  blending  the 
whole  together  before  they  are  swallowed ; 
and  it  is  particularly  urged  upon  all  to  take 
plenty  of  time  to  their  meals  and  never  eat 
in  haste.  If  you  conform  to  this  short  and 
ample,  but  comprehensive  advice,  and  find 
that  there  are  various  things  wliich  others 
eit  and  drink  with  pleasure  and  without  in¬ 
convenience,  and  which  would  be  pleasant 
to  yourself  only  that  they  disagree,  you  may 
at  once  conclude  that  the  fault  is  in  the 
stomach,  that  it  does  not  possess  the  power 
which  it  ought  Jto  do,  that  it  wants  assist¬ 
ance,  and  the  sooner  that  assistance  is  af¬ 
forded  the  better.  A  very  short  trial  of  this 
medicine  will  best  prove  how  soon  it  will 
p#t  the  stomach  in  a  condition  to  perform 
with  ease  all  the  work  which  nature  intended 
for  it.  By  its  use  you  will  soon  be  able 
to  enjoy',  in  moderation,  whatever  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  taste,  and  unable  to  name  one  in¬ 
dividual  article  of  food  which  disagrees  with 
01  sits  unpleasantly  on  the  stomach.  Never 
iirget  that  a  small  meal  well  digested  afibrds 
more  nourishment  to  the  system  than  a  laige 
ote,  even  of  the  same  food,  when  digested 
iaperfcctly.  Let  the  dish  be  ever  so  deli¬ 
cious,  ever  so  enticing  a  variety  offered,  the 
bottle  ever  so  enchanting,  never  forget  that 
tenperanee  tends  to  preserve  health,  and 
that  health  is  the  soul  of  enjoyment.  But 
iould  an  impropriety  beatanytimo,orever 
M  often  committed,  by  which  the  stomach 
bcomes  overloaded  or  disordered,  render  it 
iimediate  aid  by  taking  a  dose  of  Norton's 


ON  INDIGESTION.  3 

Camomile  Pills,  which  will  so  promptly  as¬ 
sist  in  carrying  off  the  burden  thus  imposed 
upon  it  that  all  will  soon  be  right  again. 

Itis  most  certainly  true  that  every  person 
in  his  lifetime  consumes  a  quantity  of  nox¬ 
ious  matter,  which  if  taken  at  one  meal 
would  be  fatal :  it  is  these  small  quantities 
of  noxious  matter,  which  are  introduced  into 
our  food,  either  by  accident  or  wilful  adul¬ 
teration,  which  we  find  so  often  upset  the 
stomach,  and  not  unfrequently  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  illness,  and  perhaps  final  ruination 
to  health.  To  preserve  the  constitution,  it 
should  be  our  constant  care,  if  possible,  to 
counteraetthe  effect  of  these  small  quantities 
of  unwhol-3some  matter ;  and  whenever,  in 
that  way,  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  finds 
its  way  into  tho  stomach,  a  friend  should 
be  immediat>*ly  sent  after  it,  which  would 
prevent  its  mischievous  effects,  and  expel  it 
altogether  ;  no  better  friend  can  be  found, 
nor  one  which  will  perform  the  task  with 
greater  certainty  fhan  NORTON’S  CAMO¬ 
MILE  PILLS.  And  let  it  be  observed  that 
the  longer  this  medicine  is  taken  the  less  it 
will  be  wanted ;  it  can  in  no  case  become 
habitual,  as  its  entire  action  is  to  give  energy 
and  force  to  the  stomach,  which  is  the  spring 
of  life,  the  source  from  which  the  whole  frame 
draws  its  succour  and  support.  After  an 
excess  of  eating  or  drinking,  and  upon  every 
occasion  of  the  general  health  being  at  all 
disturbed,  these  Pills  should beimmediately 
taken,  as  they  will  stop  and  eradicate  dis¬ 
ease  at  its  commencement.  Indeed,  it  is 
most  confidently  asserted,  that  by  the  timely 
use  of  this  medicine  only,  and  a  common  de¬ 
gree  of  caution,  any  person  may  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  within  his  reach,  may  pass  through 
life  without  an  illness,  and  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  attaining  a  healthy  OLD  AGE. 

On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 
they  must  be  kept  in  bottles  ;  and  if  closely 
corked  their  qualitiesare  neither  impaired  by 
time  nor  injured  by  any  change  of  climate 
whatever.  Price,  13^d.and2s.  9d.  each,  with 
full  directions.  The  large  bottle  contains  the 
quantity  of  three  small  ones,  or  Pills  equal 
to  fourteen  ounces  of  Gaiiomile  Flowers. 


Sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors. 

Be  particular  to  ask  for  “NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and 
do  not  be  persuaded  to  purckaso  an  imitation. 


A  CLEAR  COMPLEXION  1  1  1 


GODFREY’S  I 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beautify¬ 
ing  and  Preserving  the  Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  anc 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Sun 
burn.  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  qualitie; 
render  the  skin  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  cleai 
it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continuing 
its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  continue] 
soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  andJ 
beautiful.  ] 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  and  | 

Perfumers.  j 

FOE  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT.  j 

-  1 

'  i 

are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerves,  give  tone  to  th ,  ' 
stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  No  other  medicine  can  be  compared  t( 
these  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  head 
and  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort.  : 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendoi-s,  at  Is.  1  Jd.,  or  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

■ 

sissce’g  SSSEKCS  QV 

is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  fror . 
Influenza  ;  the  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distre-ssing  complaint* 
and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Children's  Coughs,  as  well  as  recen. 
ones  in  Adul  a,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first) ;  and  Asthmatic 
persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utmost 
benefit  ti-om  the  use  of 

SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED. 

S(dd  in  Bottles  at  1&  and  2s.  9d.  each. 
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FOR  ODREl  R^IR. 


This  Taluable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hdr. 

XT  ST’RZSN’O-’rjaCBM’S  ATaxy  »rOT7X&XSRBa> 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  inxnriant  growth. 

XT  PRSaRR-VES,  RRSTrORES,  BE.A.XTTZFZSS, 

.A.II7X3  OZ:iB.A.M^SE:S  'TBIB  B.A.XR. 

OTBR  MTZTRSBR'V. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  intaney  and  ehOSUod. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  fls.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  Genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

O.  and  A..  Oldridg’c’s  Rulm,  ‘Wellington  Sti*cet,  Sitx*and»  W.C« 


CASH’S  '  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 


ewumi 


Requires  neither  hemnmig  or  whipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  fi?ee  firom  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies'  etnd  Children's 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envdopes  contaSning  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patent««t. 


KNOTTER  SXIXCH 

PATENT  SEWING  MACHINES. 


XHESE  MACHINES  have  the  only  Stitch  that  is  thoroughly  firm  and 

elastic,  the  only  Stitch  applicable  alike  to  the  rery  finest  and  the  very,  strongest 
work,  and  tho  only  Stitch  applicable  alike'  to  both  plain  and  ornamental  work.  They 
make  their  owh  braid,  and  stitch  it  on  at  the  same  moment. 


PATTERNS  OP  THE  'WORK,  with  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES,  poet  frea 
from  the 

OREAT  CENTRAL  DEPOT, 

144,  HldH  h:oil.boxiiv4 


TO 


THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTSs 


UXASCRIS  BFQCIRKD. 
Circumference  at  a  ft  e. 
Deptb  from  a  to  e. 


The  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  tho  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  Daring  pregntney 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  secnrlng  a  more  favourable  ;  treile, 
by  ite  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  ths  restoraUau  of  shiqi'A  an^ 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  reconnnehded  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  jprolajaua  uteri,  Avpsjf,  and  obtutg, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  ingninal  hernia,  in  preferense  to  ateal  JHmes. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HU^EY,  12,  Old  Cavendish-street,  Oxford-street. 


) 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers, 

154,  BEOENT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET,  LONDON,  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  MESLAT. 


T.  A.  WiBpMa  ’mi4  4..'%  LadU.'  S>r*Mlns>eMM,  d«ctro-pl«ted,  XI  lls.  6d.,  X2  2a^  X3  lO*.,  X4  4s.,  and X6  6s.,  to  X18  10s. 
T.  A.  Mmpsea  aa,  K.adtM’  BrsMiaC'OMM,  silrsr  fitted,  X5  10s.,  XIO  10s.,  XI 1  10a.,  X12  10s.,  X14  12s.  6d., 
£17  10s.  fid.,  to  1100. 

V..A.  StiBVMa  MsA  0».’.  OMitlMBon*.  BroMlnK-OMos,  XI,  X2  2s.,  X2  10a.,  X3  lOs.,  X5  10s.,  17  128.  fid.,  to  160. 

T.  A.  MaspMB  Msd  O.,’.  WmA.Boxos,  in  choice  woods,  8s.  fid.,  11,  11  10s.,  12  28.,  12  lOs.,  13  fis.,  14. 

T.  A,  mmvou  nd  O.-'.  Wi*tliic-X>o.ka,  lOs.  fid.,  21s.,  80s.,  12  2s.,  12  10s.,  13  Ss.,  14,  1C  fis.,  X8  lOs.  fid.,  to  X35. 

V.  A.  Maapsoa  and  Ce.'a  Z,adlas’  Moreeoo  Baca,  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  Dressing,  Writing,  and  Working,  18  lOs. 
14  178.  fid.,  16  ds.,  16  lOs.,  17  15s.  fid.,  to  XIOO. 

T.  A.  Blmpaoa  and  Oa.’d  Oaattaaaan'a  SrsaaUg-Baca,  18  15s.,  15  88.  fid.,  Ifi  fis.,  17  lOs.,  18  15s.,  110,  to  £35. 

T.  A.  &  CO., 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Streeti  W. ;  and  Paris,  Roe  Meslay. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL, 

_ _  z::7  haker5. 

■  114,  116,  118,  120,  EEGENT  STREET,  22,  CORNHILL,  LONDON ; 

10^  MOSLEY  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  and" 50,  BOLD  STREET,  UVSRPOOL. 

FOR  x«.a.i>zm:s. 

THE  NEW  JAcSw^for  the  SEASON,  THE  “SCARBOROV’ 
TRAVELLING  DRE^ES,  with  WATERPROOF  SKIRTS. 
YACHTING  DITTO,  *'  DITTO 

SEASIDE  JACKETS,  of  the  NICOLL  CHEVIOT,  218. 


To  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

104,  RECEINT  STREET,  &  S,  REAK  STREET,  W. 


T.  A.  Simyatwi  aad  0e.'s  CUIt  Ormelm  Brawtac-reem  Oloaka,  X2  2a.,  X3  Ss.,  14  15s.,  15  Ss.,  Ifi  IGs.  fid.,  to  180. 

V.  A.  StmpaoB  aad  Oa.’a  Idkaarr  uad  Biainc-Teom  Olecks,  XI  la.,  X2  2a,  X4  4b.,  XC  10s.,  X8  10s.,  to  £60. 

V.  A.  StaapaoB  uU  Oa.'«  Sold  Watakaa,  £4  4s.,£65s.,Xfi6s.,X88^  £10  lOs.,  to  £50. 

*.  A.  Strtpaiwi  kad  dk.'a  Sold  a«ard  Obalaa,  £2  10s.,  £3  10s.,  £6  5s.,  to  £18. 

V.  A.  Mwgaaa  and  0*.’s  OwU  Alhart  Ohataa,  £1  16s.,  £8  8s.,  £4  4s.,  to  £18. 

T.*A.  •iaapaea  aad  Oo.'a  Waddlac  Blnsa  aad  Kaapara,  Oold,  Oam,  aad  Slcaat  Blaca,  varying  from  14s.  to  HOO. 
;  Y.  A.  Bivs^aMa  aad  Oo.'a  OoU,  Oom,  aad  Baaaaal  X.o«lMta,  from  lOa.  fid.  to  £50. 

'  V.  A.  Wwipapa  aad  Ce.'a  Oeld,  Oaaa,  aad  Baaaiol  Bnaalats,  from  18  17b.  fid.  to  185. 

'  T.  A.  HaiyaoB  aOd  Oo.'a  Oold,  Oesa,  and  ■aaasal  BcaoolMa,  from  86s.  fid.  to  180. 

^  V.  A.  Of  paoa  aad  Oo.'a  SUwao  aad  BUwov-oUt  gBaandod  valoa  "«-g  Botuao,  10s.  to  110. 

T.  A  SIMPSON  &  00.,  Jewellers,  Dressing  Case  Makers,  and  Importers, 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  Zsondon;  Paris,  Rne  Meslays 

rtlaMA  ky  tm.  Wads,  1%  TavlsaA  itwit,  Cetait  oalw,  WXX  * 


CoMiiBirTARiBi  ON  Cboqcbt.  Bj  CtpUin 
Mavne  Beid. 

La  Mods. 

“For  Yalodk."  Br  Thof.  Hood.  Chstw. 
XVIL  RDd  XVIII. 

Operas  and  Musical  Entertainxbnts. 
Our  Paris  Nkws-letter. 

The  Light  op  thk  Past. 

Hats. 

Mvsic  OP  THK  Month. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 


Hearts  Errant. — Chapters  VII.  and  VIII. 
Bt  the  Sea. 

Mill  the  Looicuv. 

Prickings  on  Sculpture. 

Familiar  Lines. — Pretty  Star  of  the  Night. 
Prtronilla’b  Fear.  —  Chaps.  XI. 
and  Xm. 

The  Irishman  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
The  Religious  Ezpebienceb  or  Donkbtb. 
The  Fashions. 

The  Enoushwoman’s  Conversazione. 


FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  op  Designs,  eontaining  informslion  aboat  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 
A  Large  Prettilt-coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Full-sized  Pattern  for  entting  ool  a  Costume  for  a  LitUo  Boy. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  por  Cigar-Ash  Stand  and  What-Not. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  por  a  Smoking  Cap. 

A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 

8b  .'EN  Large  Illustrated  Pages  of  Norelties  in  Ladies’  Drau  and  Needlework. 
{AU  rightt  </  tran^ation  <md  rtproduetion  rtterted.] 
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LADIES  TRAVELL11(<}) 

.  VISITING  THE  SEASIDE,  ^ 


'  OTHERWISE  EXPOSED  TO  THE  SCORCHING  RAYS  OF  THB 

^  AND  HEATED  PARTICLES  OF  DUST, 

WILL  FtVD 

Rowlanda’  Ealydor  »  most  refreshing  preparstion  for  the  Complexion,  dispelling  the  elond  of  languor  and  relaxation, 
allaying  all  heat  and  irritability,  and  immediately  affording  the  pleasing  sensation  attending  restored  elasticity  and  healthtol  state  of  the  HMa, 
Freckles,  Tan,  Spots,  Pimples,  Fhiahes,  and  DlBwloration  fly  before  its  application,  and  give  place  to  delioate  clearness,  with  the  glow  of 
beauty  and  of  bloom.  In  cases  of  sunbam  or  stings  of  insects  its  Tirtues  have  long  been  acknowledged.  Price  4a  6d.  and  8a  6d.  per  bottla 


The  heat  of  summer  also  frequently  oommunioatea  a  dryness  to  the  hair,  and  a  tendency  to  fall  of^  which  may  be  completely  obviated  by  the  ns#  of 
Rowlaoda'  OIL  n  delightfully  fragrant  and  transparent  preparation,  and  as  an  invigorator  and  beautifler 

of  the  hair  beyond  all  preoedent^Prioe  (a  Sd.,  7a,  10a  6d.,  and  ilia  per  bottla 
ZtowlaiMls’  Odonto,  or  Pearl  Dentifrica,  a  white  powder  compounded  of.  the  chqicegt  and  most  fragrant  exotioa.  II 
bestows  OB  the  Teeth  a  Peaii-liha  Whitsasss,  frees  them  bom  Tartar,  and  imparts  to  the  Onms  a  healthy  flrmnets,  and  to  the  Breath  a 
pleasing  fragraoea  Pries  2a  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  at  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  by  Chemists  and  Perfumers.  *«*  Ask  for  “  Rowlands’  ”  Articlei. 


TOILET  VINECAll. 

TINAIGBE  ie  miET  de  JMN  n.NCE\T  BUILT. 

This  celebrated  article  may  be  obtained  of  all 
Chemists  and  Perfumers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  Eau  de  Coicme  baa 
obtained  for  it  a  universal  rsputatiou  Its  Hygienie 
properties  render  it  invaluable  as  a  disinfectant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  the  ball-room.  A  smaU  quantity 
poured  into  the  water  before  washing  neutralises  any 
impurities,  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
the  bath  it  ia  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  It  la  an 
admirable  lotion  for  the  mouth,  preserving  the  gums 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  ia  invalnable,  impar^g  a 
delicious  perfums  to  the  breath.  It  is  indispensable 
in  hot  countries  and  the  colonies. 

Hay  be  had  of  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

Sole  wholesale  agente,  B.  HOVENDEN  and  SOKS, 
t,  Great  Uarlborough-street,  W.,  and  93  and  95,  City- 
road,  E.O.,  Louden. 

Price  2a  6d. 


Maylbe 


BATCHELOR'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

Tb<  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 
Hair  Dye  ever  yet  produced. 
This  splendid  preparation  produces 
immediately  any  shade  of  Brown  or  a 
gloeiy  Black,  natural  in  appearance, 
and  harmlese  in  its  effect^  leaving 
the  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 
oontiDued  use 

Does  not  Injure  the  Hair  nor 
Stain  the  Skin, 

But  on  the  contrary  it 

EEIENSS  tk  cm  EFFECTS  sTBlD  DIES 

And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  life,  fre- 
qneotly  reetoring  it  to  pristine  vigour 
and  vitality. 


Sold  bf  an  rttpeeieMt  DmggiiU  md 
Ptrfvmtrt. 

Agente,  R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS, 

3,  Great  Marlbotough-etreet,  W.,  and  93  &  95,  City-road,  EC.,  London. 
Price  4s.  6d.,  7a,  and  I4a 


GRET  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOX7R. 

Neuralgia,  Nervous  Headache,  Rhenma- 
tism,  and  Btlfl  Joints  cured  by  F.  H. 

HERRING'S  PATENT  MAGNETIC 
BRUSHES  and  COMBS.  They  require 
no  Preparation,  are  always  ready  for 
use,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Brnshee, 

10a  and  15a ;  Combs,  from  2a  6d.  to  2Ua 
(Retail).  Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  pre-' 
vented  by  F.  M  H.'8  Preventive  Brush. 


lossnencai  pmperues  oi  uw  "rsient 
Hair  and  Fleah  Bnuhea"  of  Mr.  F.  IL  HERKlira,| 
and  I  hava  to  atate,  aa  tha  raault  of  tkia  oxami- 
aatlon,  that  1  tofard  tbam  aa  tha  moot  perfect 
Bruabea  hitherto  uuuctruttod,  both  aa  roapoaW  thair 

BMchaaica]  conttmetloe  and  taeir  niayiotical  '  ’  V  * 

action.  The  Flesh  Bmah  X  oontldor  to  do  most  it 

effaetiTe,  for  It  remoTea  the  outer  and  oldtcpon-  >  *  . 

tiona  of  the  opidarmla,  and  than  frata  tha  ports  of  tho  *tn  much  isoro  soweMsIy  ttaa 
soy  of  the  Broaheo  or  OloToo  now  in  nan  *  . 

(Sirted)  ARTHUR  HILL  RA88ALL,  M.D.  Load.,  AnaJytl  of  tha  Laasst  BsirflatX 
Conuniaaion ,  Author  of  the  Bonorta  of  that  Conunitaioa,  af  '*  Adeltaranees 
Patected,"  a^  othar  works  74.  Wimpoto  ttroot,  Caronatah-sqneia 
To  be  obtained  of  all  Perfumers,  Chemists,  Ac. 

Depots— 5,  Great  Marlborough-st,  Regent-st,  W.,  and  93  and  95,  Oity-ioao, 
EG.,  London  (removed  from  82,  Basinghall-atraet).  v 


NOTHING  IS  MORE  REFRESHING  THAN 

HI  MM  EL’S 

EXTRACT  OF  LIME  JUICE  AND  GLYCERINE, 

Which  clegnses  gnd  oools  the  head,  and  gives  the  hur  a  beautifnl  gloee,  without  greasing  ft  Price  Is.  6d.,  2a  Gd.,  Sb. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

Will  also  be  found  a  perfect  Inxnry  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Toilet  and  Bath,  and  a  reviving  Perfume.  Price  Is.,  2a  6d.,  5e. 

RIMMEL’S  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN, 

An  elegant  ornament  for  the  Drawing-room,  Ball-room,  Dining-table,  Ac.  Price  from  £l  lOs. 

lUeiNE  BIKIIEl,  lERFIWIB  BT  AFIDINTnEin  TO  EB.E  TIE  TBINCESS  OT  WAIES, 

OO.  Stx*a.ncl  ;  Rctgcnt  Street ;  andl  Ooraliillp  ILiOncloii. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PERFUMERY  DEALERS. 

BIMMEL'S  “  B(X)E  OF  PERFUMES,"  with  above  250  Dlnstrations,  arowu  8vo,  gilt  edges,  5s. ;  by  poet  for  68  stamps.  Quarto,  rose-leaf  paper,  lOa  6d.  t 

by  poet  tor  140  stampa 
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CHAPTER  YII. 


H'^HE  grand  old  Btaircase  at  Army  tago  Hall  must  hare  seen 
X  many  sights  in  its  day.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  a 
lady  who  carried  the  keys  of  the  mansion  down  it  when  she 
could  no  longer  hold  out  against  the  Protector,  and  that  as 
the  gave  them  up  her  feet  were  set  upon  the  lowest  stair, 
beneath  which,  in  a  secret  recess,  lay  concealed  one  whose 
blood  would  have  stained  a  hundred  swords’  points  had  the 
rude  soldiery  who  thronged  the  hall  but  guessed  his  hiding- 
place.  And  later,  when  the  king  had  got  his  own  again,  it 
was  on  that  very  stair  that  the  courteous  Stuart  kissed  the 
fair  but  withered  cheek  of  the  noble  dame,  and  drawing  his 
sword  from  its  scabbard,  laid  upon  her  grandson’s  shoulder 
the  touch  of  loyal  knighthood. 

Another  tradition  tells  how  a  recro.aut  daughter  of  the  race 
stole  down  those  oaken  steps  to  kcop  a  midnight  tryst  with 
her  lover,  the  enemy  of  her  house,  and  how  her  brother, 
rousing  suddenly  from  his  sleep,  saw  from  his  window  the 
lovers  parting  in  the  moonlight,  and  hurrying  down  to  avenge 
the  insulted  honour  of  his  name,  mot  his  sister  on  the  stairs, 
and  in  bis  heedless  fury  slew  her  there,  where  over  since,  it 
is  said,  her  pale  ghost  has  flitted  restlessly  to  and  fro  at  the 
hour  when  ghosts  love  best  to  walk  the  earth. 

If  the  marble  Hermes  that  held  its  silver  lamp  aloft  to 
light  the  descending  feet  of  Claris,  as  she  swept  down  those 
blood-stained  steps  to  meet  Lady  Arthur,  could  have  looked 
into  hearts,  or  bad  been  capable  of  drawing  deductions  from 
what  it  saw,  it  might  have  thought  that  those  cruel  days 
were  not  over  yet,  or  that  the  unappossod  ghost  was  ever 
working  the  curse  of  the  house  to  make  up  the  tale  of  wrong 
and  cruelty,  of  bruised  and  broken  hearts,  which  its  own  ill- 
fated  love  demanded  as  satisfaction. 

Yet  who  else  would  have  dreamt  of  such  things  ?  Certainly 
not  Captain  Tbynne,  who,  whilst  in  the  act  of  following  his 
lady-mother  through  the  ceremonious  announcements  of  the 
two  tall  footmen  on  duty  at  the  drawing-room  door,  paused 
at  the  rustle  of  silken  skirts  behind  him,  and  turning  just  in 
time  to  restore  the  laced  handkerchief  which,  dropped  from 
Claris’s  careless  hand,  fluttered  to  his  feet,  met  (upon  the  very 
stair  where  erst  her  ancestress  had  received  the  royal  kiss) 
a  vision  of  loveliness  which  perfectly  dav.r.Ied  him — Claris, 
Nzw  Series,  No.  9,  VoL.  I. 


in  the  full  lustre  of  her  carefully-enhanced  beauty,  in  sweep¬ 
ing  azure  robes,  with  silver  wheatears  trembling  in  her  hair, 
with  all  the  charms  and  fascinations  which  Claris  kept  in 
store,  ready  for  dangerous  service,  polished  and  bright. 

No  wonder  that  Captain  Thynne,  courteous,  vyell-brcd 
gentleman  as  he  was,  was  taken  by  surprise  at  the  suddenness 
of  this  radiant  apparition — that  ho  stammered  and  actually 
blushed  as  ho  stood  aside  to  let  it  precede  him. 

And  then  as  the  two  disappeared  there  came  stepping 
quickly  down  the  stairs  a  little  figure  clad  in  pure  white, 
with  a  coronet  of  glossy  black  braids  upon  its  head,  and. 
wonderful  eyes  looking  far  away  at  some  hidden  joy — a  little 
elfin  creature,  as  different  from  the  bright  queen  of  beauty 
who  had  just  flashed  by,  os  is  the  tender  light  of  summer's 
dawn  from  the  sparkling  radiance  of  full-risen  morning. 

So  thought  Miss  Ursula  as  she  looked  from  one  niooe  to 
tho  other  that  evening.  She  had  never  thought  so  much  of 
Claris’s  beauty  before — in  fact,  she  had  never  before  seen  it  in 
such  full  exorcise.  She  felt  its  power,  the  seductive  power 
of  beauty;  she  could  not  help  rejoicing  in  it  too.  “A  thing 
of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.” 

“  Claris  is  made  for  gala  days,”  she  said  to  herself ;  “for  the 
world’s  felt,  for  sunshine  and  splendour.  Olive  is  for  heart- 
comfort.  For  such  beauty  as  Claris’s  men  have  died  madly, 
recklessly ;  for  such  women  as  Olive  men  have  lived  bravely, 
nobly.” 

And  Miss  Ursula’s  eyes,  gladdened  by  tho  beauty  of  Claris, 
came  back  to  rest  fondly  upon  tho  little  figure  at  the  tea- 
table.  One  of  tho  pleasant  home  fashions  which,  .m  spite  of 
Claris,  Miss  Ursula  had  preserved  was  that  of  having  tea 
and  coffee  made  in  her  drawing-room,  instead  of  causing  it  to 
be  dispensed  by  servants  in  niggardly  cupfuls.  Aid  this 
evening  Olivq  presided  at  the  tea-table,  as  was  her  wont — a 
little  table  sot  apart,  with  its  shaded  lamp,  its  brilliant  service 
of  silver,  and  its  delicate  pink  and  white  china.  Olive  herself 
looked  very  much  in  keeping  with  her  immediate  suiround- 
ings ;  she  and  they  made  up  a  pretty  picture  of  homo  refine¬ 
ment  and  comfort.  Gerald  bad  told  her  so  more  than  once.  Ho 
had  been  used  to  hover  about  her  at  this  time,  to  draw  up 
bis  chair  when  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  the 
only  gentleman  of  tho  party  were  over,  and  sip  his  third  cup 
of  tea,  and  talk  out  to  Olive  tho  best  of  his  thoughts,  subdued 
to  the  gentle  influence  of  the  time  and  place.  And  this  half- 
hour  had  been  a  very  precious  one  to  Olive — more  precious 
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Hearts  Errant. 


than  she  knew  until  to-night,  when  she  sat  alone,  lave  for 
Cisay  nestled  at  her  side,  and  listened  to  the  flow  of  brilliant 
nothings  with  which  Claris  chained  Captain  Tbynne  to  her 
eofa.  How  snperbly  handsome  she  was  to-night!  how 
I  gracious  and  charming !  Olive  thought  so  as  she  looked  over 
at  her  seated  by  Liady  Arthur  on  a  conch  drawn  up  to  the 
Are,  in  the  full  blaze  of  the  lighted  chandelier.  Claris  never 
sought  the  shade  :  her  beauty  could  bear  the  fullest  revelation 
of  light.  And  she  talked  so  well,  she  was  so  thoroughly  up 
in  all  the  small  talk  of  the  clay,  so  clever  in  repartee ;  she 
could  be  so  soft  and  winning,  so  piquante  and  attractive. 
Withheld  by  no  oonscientions  scruple,  she  could  profess,  with 
any  degree  of  earnestness,  the  principles  most  suited  to  the 
person  she  was  addressing.  With  all  the  other  outside 
charms  and  graces  she  had  cultivated,  Claris  bad  not  neglected 
this  one  of  conversation.  And  she  was  putting  forth  her 
full  powers  to-night,  as  Olive  could  hear.  And  looking  upon 
it  all  as  a  pretty  sham,  Olive  could  not  help  a  certain  con¬ 
tempt  which  made  even  the  beauty  of  her  sister  seem  to  her 
as  unreal  as  the  rest.  She  wondered  impatiently  that  the 
deception  which  was  so  flimsy  to  her  should  so  efTectually 
dupe  Captain  Thynne.  She  did  not  know,  then,  how  magnetic 
is  the  attraction  of  woman’s  beauty  to  man,  nor  how  easily  a 
good  man  can  believe  in  simulated  goodness.  Olive  had  learnt 
a  good  many  painful  lessons  in  life,  but  she  had  more  to  learn 
yet. 

“  How  charming  your  sister  is !”  whispered  Captain  Thynne 
as  be  set  down  his  mother's  coffee-cup,  and  waited  for  the 
replenishment  of  his  own.  “  You  bad  not  prepared  me  for 
such  an  acquisition  to  our  society  here.” 

She  was  glad  that  be  did  not  look  for  an  answer,  but  that 
he  turned  to  throw  a  playful  word  or  two  at  Cissy,  and  then 
hastily  finishing  his  coffee,  went  back  to  his  post  by  Claris. 
But  she  felt  very  lonely,  and  then  she  was  angry  with  herself 
for  feeling  so.  She  took  herself  shaiqdy  to  task. 

“Have  I  grown  so  selfish,  so  exacting,"  she  demanded, 
“that  I  expect  always  to  lead?  AVhat  is  the  matter  with 
me  ?  Cannot  I  sit  in  the  shade,  I  who  so  despise  the  garish 
sunshine  ?  Cannot  I  give  place  to  others  for  an  hour  without 
this  miserable  feeling  of  neglect  and  discontent  ?  Oh !  I  hate 
myself  I” 

Just  then  Miss  Ursula  turned  her  head  and  beckoned  Cissy 
to  her. 

I  “Come  here  and  talk  to  me,”  she  said,  drawing  a  chur 
i  nearer  to  her  own ;  “  I  shall  miss  you  sadly  to-morrow,  my 
I  dear." 

I  For  Cissy’s  long  visit  was  drawing  to  a  close— next  day  she 
j  was  to  return  to  her  own  home.  And  Cissy’s  emotions  on 
j  the  subject  were  very  mingled  just  now.  She  dropped  down 
I  on  her  knees,  after  the  fashion  of  school-girls,  and  with  both 
;  arms  round  Miss  Ursula,  poured  out  a  whole  flood-tide  of 
I  regrets,  and  love,  and  tender  leave-taking. 

I  Olive,  meanwhile,  stole  away  to  her  own  room.  She  was 
,  dissatisfied  and  restless  she  could  not  tell  why,  and  she  was 
:  more  and  more  angry  with  herself  every  moment.  She  took 
down  a  book  and  tried  to  read ;  it  was  a  volume  of  essays, 
,  which,  in  her  ordinary  moods,  she  liked  well, 
j  But  this  evening  there  was  no  savour  in  anything. 

“  How  dry  this  man  is !”  she  exclaimed  in  a  few  moments, 
i  throwing  down  the  book.  “  How  tiresomely  ho  repeats  his 
I  platitudes  I  I  wonder  I  ever  liked  him.” 

I  Then  she  opened  another  book,  a  story  of  goodness  and 
I  patience,  told  in  quaint,  rich  old  English — a  story  well  known 
I  to  her,  well  loved  by  her,  perhaps  because  the  fiery  ardour  of 
I  her  own  character  could  bring  only  reverence  to  the  picture 
^  of  a  perfect  patience  bearing  and  surmounting  the  woes 
wrought  by  the  wicked  deeds  of  fellow  men  and  women. 

But  to-night  the  “  bushed  step  and  still  countenance"  of 


Constance  wearied  her  even  to  disgust ;  her  meekness  irritated 
her;  she  pushed  the  old  poet  into  his  place  again  upon  the 
book-shelf. 

Then  she  drew  the  curtain  of  her  window  and  looked  out 
upon  a  wintry  sheet  of  chill  moonlight  spread  over  the  faded 
flower-beds,  and  showing  like  hoar  frost  upon  the  smooth- 
shaven  lawns — a  peaceful  scene,  at  least,  if  cold  and  colour¬ 
less.  But  peace  was  not  the  temper  of  Olive’s  mind  just 
then ;  she  could  not  bear  the  hush  which  was  so  out  of  har¬ 
mony  with  the  restless  movement  of  her  own  spirit;  the 
silent  calm  was  to  her  as  if  a  cold,  frozen  band  had  been  laid 
upon  her  warm,  beating  heart;  she  shrank  back  into  the 
glitter  and  warmth  of  her  pretty,  comfortable  chamber. 
Suddenly  she  remembered  that  she  might  be  missed  from  the 
drawing-room,  and  that  she  had  already  been  absent  longer 
than  was  consistent  with  the  courteous  hospitality  due  to 
Lady  Arthur.  She  descended  hastily,  to  find  her  little  lady¬ 
ship  in  the  hall,  already  cloaked  and  shawled  for  departure, 
talking  eagerly  to  her  son  and  to  Claris.  Olive  certainly  did 
not  seem  to  have  been  missed ;  nobody  noticed  her  now  as 
she  stood  upon  the  staircase  beneath  the  portrait  of  a  Lady 
Armytage  of  long  ago,  in  whose  face  Miss  Ursula  had  often 
seen  a  strange  likeness  to  that  of  Olive — seen  it  without 
speaking  of  it,  for  of  this  Lady  Armytage  a  fearful  tale  was 
told ;  how  that,  wronged  and  insulted  by  the  husband  of  her 
love,  she  had  drawn  her  rival  hither  in  the  absence  of  her 
lord  by  a  tender  missive  forged  in  his  name,  and,  once  within 
her  power,  she  had  mocked  the  hapless  wretch  day  by  day, 
whilst  she  slew  her  by  a  slow  and  cruel  doom,  prolonged  that 
she  might  taste  the  full  bitterness  of  death  in  drops  of  burn¬ 
ing  reproach  and  fierce  triumph.  And  there  was  that  in  the 
wild  dark  eyes  of  the  picture  which  confirmed  the  savage 
tale,  only  the  grace  of  the  small  head  and  slender  throat, 
the  raven-black  hair  and  dark  complexion,  the  tender  curve 
of  the  sweet  lips,  were  all  Olive’s. 

“  Then  we  may  consider  it  settled,”  she  heard  Lady  Arthur 
say. 

“  Yes,  I  think  so,”  replied  Claris.  “  Olive  will  not  wont  the 
horse  to-morrow;  she  must  drive  to  Estwick  to  see  Miss 
Holmby  off  by  the  train.  But  I  have  friends  to  meet  in  the 
afternoon ;  I  must  return  in  time  for  that.  Ah,  Olive,  there 
you  are,  standing  like  the  ghost  old  Stenson  told  us  about 
this  morning  (an  Armytage  legend.  Lady  Arthur,  which  I 
must  tell  you  as  we  ride  to-morrow).  Here  I  am,  Olive  dear, 
disposing  of  your  property  in  the  coolest  manner!  Lady 
Arthur  wishes  me  to  ride  with  her  to-morrow  to  Hartshill 
Priory,  and  you  know  my  horse  has  not  arrived  yet.  I  am 
proposing  to  borrow  Dio  Vernon,  if  yon  will  lend  her  to  me. 
I  know  you  have  an  engagement  in  the  morning,  and  Lady 
Arthur  tells  mo  you  have  seen  the  priory." 

Olive  gave  an  assent  which  she  tried  to  make  cordial,  and 
because  she  tried  she  worried  herself  into  thinking  it  did  not 
sound  BO.  It  was  bard  to  give  Die  Vernon  up,  even  for  a  day, 
when  she  remembered  who  had  broken  the  beautiful,  high¬ 
bred  creature  in  for  her  especial  and  exclusive  use — whose 
touch  had  been  upon  the  bridle-rein  day  after  day  until  the 
proud  neck  had  bowed  itself  to  a  gentler  rule.  No  one  but 
herself  had  ever  mounted  Die ;  she  used  to  think  that  no  one 
ever  should.  Surely  no  horse  since  the  days  of  the  Roman 
tyrant  bad  been  so  tenderly  considered.  And  now  Die 
Vernon  would  never  be  the  same  to  her  again — her  cherished 
idol  was  to  suffer  desecration ;  it  was  to  become  a  pariah ;  it 
cost  her  a  great  deal  to  submit  to  it,  and  what  with  regret  on 
the  one  side,  and  self-dissatisfaction  on  the  other,  and  a  sort 
of  pervading  uneasiness  over  all,  Olive  was  wretched  enough 
that  night. 

Next  day  Cissy  went  back  to  the  dingy  town  parsonage, 
her  heart,  dead  as  she  had  thought  it,  giving  many  a  bound 
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of  delight  as  she  neared  the  platform  upon  which  a  whole 
row  of  eager  little  faces  glowed  with  expectation  of  her 
coming.  And  later  in  the  day  a  bevy  of  girls,  with  a  fair 
English  matron  at  the  head  of  them,  arrived  at  the  Estwick 
station,  and  were  met  there  by  the  Armytage  barouche  and 
by  Claris,  mounted  on  Dio  Vernon,  no  less  attractive  in  the 
amazone  phase  of  beauty  than  she  bad  been  in  her  glittering 
evening  toilette — a  riding-habit  of  dark  blue  cloth,  with  a 
white  heron's  plume  sot  in  a  little  cap  of  the  same,  and  her 
fair  hair  gathered  into  a  sunny  coil  beneath  it,  was  as  good 
a  setting  as  any  for  the  grand  beauty  of  Claris.  So  Captain 
Tbynne  thought,  and  he  had  bad  ample  occasion  for  judging 
during  the  ride,  which  Lady  Arthur  protracted  to  the  latest 
possible  moment,  for  Claris  enly  galloped  up  to  the  station 
in  time  to  see  her  friends  already  seated  in  the  carri.'igo  which 
had  been  sent  for  them. 

After  this  there  was  no  more  peaceful  home  life  at  Army¬ 
tage  Hall.  Without,  wintry  dtiys  had  come,  cold  winds,  and 
driving  rain,  and  chill,  damp  fog ;  but  within  the  hall  there 
were  warmth  and  merriment,  gay  young  voices  ringing 
through  the  corridors,  and  bright  forms  flitting  through  the 
rooms.  The  old  echoes  woke  up  again  to  music  and  laughter 
such  as  they  had  not  known  since  the  days  when  old  Sir 
I  Walter  brought  homo  his  young  bride,  and  celebrated  in  gay 
j  festivity  the  joy  which  was  to  bo  shortlived. 

I  Miss  Ursula,  who  loved  youth  and  happiness,  was  pleased 
I  and  happy.  Claris  had  judged  well  when  she  had  asked  the 
I  Honourable  Mrs.  Courtenay  Dccics  to  bo  her  aunt's  guest — 

I  a  mild,  gentle  lady  entirely  congenial  to  Miss  Ursula.  This 
‘  lady  chaperoned  her  daughter— a  languid  young  woman, 
Elaine  by  name — and  two  nieces,  who  were  by  no  means 
languid — Jessie  and  Isabel  Bohun — young  ladies  who  talked 
loudly  and  fast,  who  were  tall  and  fashionable  if  neither 
handsome  nor  elegant,  who  travelled  with  their  own  hunters 
and  their  own  grooms,  and  who  expected  their  “high 
breeding”  (/.«.,  their  noble  name)  to  bear  any  strain  they 
might  choose  to  put  upon  it. 

Just  now,  too,  the  returned  “county”  became  conscious  of 
its  obligations  towards  the  new  family  at  Armytage  Hall,  and 
carriage  after  carriage  rolled  up  the  long  avenue  and  set 
down  its  burden  of  lady  callers  at  Miss  Ursula's  door.  And 
all  this  movement,  strange  to  say,  suited  Olive.  Her  mind 
continued  restless  and  unsettled ;  nothing  but  action  and 
I  perpetual  change  seemed  to  satisfy  it. 

I  By-and-by  the  rainy  days  cleared  into  keen,  bracing 
I  weather,  and  Lady  Arthur  came  forward  with  proposals  of 
I  riding  parties  to  show  Claris  and  her  guests  the  surround- 

I  ing  country.  Now,  on  its  journey  from  F - shire,  Claris’s 

horse,  carelessly  shod  by  a  village  blacksmith,  had  fallen 
j  lame,  and  was  still  unfit  for  service.  She  professed  herself 
mistrustful  of  any  other  substitute  but  Die  Vernon ;  and  os 
;  the  languid  Elaine  preh  rrod  driving  to  riding,  and  Lady 
'  Arthur  did  not  forget  to  hint  broadly  that  Olive  had  pretty 
I  well  explored  the  country  in  Claris’s  absence.  Die  Vernon 
I  was  day  after  day  allotted  to  Claris,  whilst  Olivo  was  con- 
I  demned  to  drive  Miss  Dccies  about  the  home  Lines  in  a  little 
I  pony-chair,  the  result  of  which  unmitigated  companionship 
was  that  Olivo’s  chafed  brain,  for  want  of  other  excitement, 
relieved  itself  in  producing  such  vagaries  on  the  parts  of  the 
two  frisky  little  ponies  as  effectually  disturbed  the  repose  of 
Miss  Decies’  character,  and  induced  her  thereafter  to  elect 
to  drive  with  her  mother  and  Miss  Ursula.  This  election  left 
Olive  free  to  walk  off  the  pent-up  efferv'escence  which  was 
absolutely  stifling  her.  She  chose  the  most  unfrequented 
spots  for  her  rambles — where  the  fallen  leaves  lay  dampest 
about  the  huge  old  trunks  in  the  park,  or  in  the  heart  of 
the  grey-brown  woods;  up  through  the  plantations  of  fir  and 
larch  te  the  very  top  of  the  hill  which  Sir  Walter  had  ro- 


doemed  from  barrenness,  stepping  quickly  os  if  to  escape 
some  pursuer,  sinking  sometimes  to  rest  upon  a  moss-grown 
stump,  and  starting  up  again  as  if  rest  were  a  burden.  Thus 
Olive  spent  these  solitary  hours.  She  never  paused  to  ask 
herself,  “What  is  it?”  Perhaps  because  she  was  afraid  to 
know. 

The  next  two  weeks  wove  spent  by  Gerald  in  a  sort  of 
delirium.  A  Circe’s  potent  spells  were  upon  him,  and  if  ho 
half  woke  up  sometimes  and  struggled  to  bo  free,  it  was  only 
to  relapse  yet  farther  into  the  sweet  bondage.  Claris  put 
forth  all  her  powers  to  conquer  him;  she  varied  her  beauty 
so  that  it  was  now  every  day,  and  he  thought  every  day  mere 
bewitching.  She  piqued  him  by  her  changing,  capricious 
moods;  sometimes  she  was  all  softness  and  sweetness,  and 
then,  without  any  apparent  reason,  she  would  withdraw  coldly 
from  him,  so  that  he  was  fain  to  follow  in  order  to  find  out 
the  reason  why.  lie  would  leave  her,  puzzled  and  bewildered, 
angry  with  himself  in  the  wounded  vanity  of  his  man’s  heart 
that  she  should  be  any  mystery  to  him,  then  ho  would  retiun, 
in  a  sort  of  fascination,  to  try  and  fathom  that  mystery.  And 
ho  would  find  her  so  gracious,  so  charming,  that  ho  was 
satisfied  just  to  rest  in  the  present  delight.  Say  he  was  weak 
if  you  like.  Wlio  pretends  that  ho  was  strong?  Men  a/< 
weak  in  thi.s  matter  of  beauty.  More’s  the  pity.  Was  ho  the 
first  man  or  the  last  who  has  yielded  the  outworks  of  his 
senses  to  the  ih'st  shock  of  an  assault,  whilst  the  innermost 
citadel  of  his  heart  remains  untaken,  and  he,  in  the  d'n  of 
battle,  never  recognises  that  all  is  not  lost?  When  Love 
goes  forth  to  war  in  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
■  glorious  beauty,  who  may  withstand  him  ?  Down  fall  the 
bulwarks,  the  strongest  fortifications  crumble  into  atoms,  man 
lays  down  his  arms  and  surrenders  without  discretion.  Wo 
are  disappointed  with  a  general  when  be  has  lost  a  battle,  but 
when  the  force  opposed  to  him  is  irresistibly  stronger  than 
his  own  wo  have  no  right  to  bo  angry. 

Soon  Lady  Arthur  was  exulting  in  the  success  cf  her 
schemes.  Miss  Ursula  was  taking  pained  counsel  with  her¬ 
self,  and  watching  furtively  the  restless  flittings  to  and  fro  of 
Olive.  She,  poor  child,  was  still  harrying  through  life, 
busying  herself  feverishly ;  afraid  of  any  pause  lest  she 
should  think,  and  think  the  truth. 

So  she  sat  one  evening  at  her  tea-table,  her  fingers  moving 
incessantly  amongst  the  cups  or  dropping  lumps  of  sugar 
from  the  heavy  chased  tongs  back  again  into  the  crystal 
bowl.  Behind  her  a  door  was  open  into  another  room,  in 
which  was  placed  a  bagatelle-board.  Claris,  Captain  Tbynne, 
Isabel  and  Jessie  Bohun  wore  gathered  about  it,  playing  a 
match  with  much  noisy  enjoyment.  Mrs.  Decies  nodded 
placidly  at  Miss  Ursula  and  her  knitting  from  an  opposite  j 
sofa,  whilst  Elaine,  wrapped  in  a  crimson  shawl  over  her  I 
white  India  muslin  dross,  enjoyed  the  cosiest  arm-chair  in  j 
the  room,  with  such  intervals  of  reading  as  did  not  interfere  | 
with  the  repose  of  her  position.  ; 

Presently  the  party  from  the  next  room  trooped  in,  calling  i 
loudly  for  coffee.  Gerald  took  cup  after  cup  from  Olive’s  ; 
hand  without  a  word,  only,  as  he  handed  the  cako-baskot  to  ^ 
her,  bo  asked,  almost  in  a  whisper —  ' 

“  Will  you  not  sing  to-night  ?”  I 

The  blood  rushed  up  into  her  face  in  sudden  lire,  then  | 
surged  back  again,  leaving  her  pale  as  death. 

“  No,”  she  choked  forth  with  uncouth  abruptness. 

In  that  instant  of  time  a  great  temptation  had  been  over¬ 
come.  I 

Ho  tm'ned  away  without  a  word  of  remonstrance.  | 

Presently  Olive  heard  Claris  say —  •  j 

“Will  you  bo  kind  enough  to  say  something.  Captain  | 
Thynne,  just  by  way  of  conversation  ?  You  have  not  spoken 
for  five  minutes  by  my  watch.”  ! 
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“  I  would  rather  listen  to  you,”  she  heard  him  reply. 

“  Oh,  these  degenerate  days !”  sighed  Claris ;  “that  was  not 
Lord  Stair’s  politeness.  Captain  Thynne.” 

“It  is  not  mine,”  he'  returned,  laughing;  “it  is  simple 
selfishness.” 

Isabel  Bohun  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  played  waltzes  and 
quadrilles  enough  for  a  soir^  damante ;  then  her  sister,  who 
went  in  for  “  high  art,”  thundered  through  Tbalberg’s  noisiest 
effects.  Olive  glanced  up  at  Gerald ;  she  knew  how  ho  loved 
music,  and  she  could  tell  by  the  irrepressible  contraction  of 
his  brows  how  much  he  was  suffering.  Somebody  asked  for 
Handel's  music ;  the  Misses  Bohun  repudiated  it ;  they  only 
sang  Italian.  Captain  Thynne  started  up  for  Miss  Ursula’s 
teacup  and  set  it  down  upon  Olive’s  tray;  she  did  not  raise 
her  eyes ;  she  was  hoping  he  would  speak,  but  he  stood  there 
without  a  word.  A  fierce  throb  of  returning  temptation 
shook  her  heart ;  she  had  seen  his  soul  melted  by  those  grand 
words  and  that  solemn,  stately  music ;  she  knew  the  power  of 
her  exquisite  voice  over  him.  Should  she  use  it  now,  and  win 
him  hack  to  her,  oven  as  ho  had  been  drawn  away  ?  She 
possessed  this  one  siren  charm — should  she  use  it?  Claris 
had  no  more  voice  than  a  peacock ;  should  she  crush  her  with 
this  power  of  hers  ? 

It  was  enly  an  instant’s  faltering;  the  next  moment  she 
had  conquered  the  enemy  and  stood  firm  again,  only  she  felt 
her  soul  darkened  as  by  a  baneful  shadow  passing  over  it. 
She  crept  out  of  the  room,  and  wrapping  a  thick  shawl  about 
her,  passed  out  at  the  great  folding  doors  of  the  portico,  and  so 
round  to  the  terrace  on  the  other  side.  Great  inky-black 
arms  of  cedars  blotted  out  the  wintry  sky  as  she  mounted  the 
steps  beneath  them ;  a  cold  blast  of  wintry  wind  mot  her  os 
she  emerged  from  their  shelter ;  hut  Olive,  sensitive  enough  at 
other  times,  did  not  heed  it  now,  although  the  transition  from 
the  warm  room  she  had  quitted  to  this  bitter  outside  air  was 
almost  dangerous.  It  was  dark  and  gloomy  enough,  too ;  but 
with  one  end  of  her  shawl  thrown  over  her  head,  she  almost 
flew  up  and  down  the  long  walk.  The  keen  north  wind, 
with  shrieks  and  yells  of  triumph,  chased  an  army  of  flying 
clouds  overhead  cr  routed  a  rabble  of  withered  leaves 
underfoot.  The  tsvo  couchant  lions  at  each  end  of  the  terrace 
showed  preternaturally  white  through  the  darkness,  but  the 
gloomier  the  scene,  the  fiercer  the  wind,  the  more  Olivo 
seemed  to  feel  braced  and  strengthened  against  the  encroach- 
'  monts  of  the  evil  shadow.  She  paced  up  and  down  until  the 
clock  on  the  turret  above  the  stables  struck  eleven  and 
reminded  her  of  Miss  Ursula’s  punctuality.  Coming  into  the 
hall  again,  she  found  Captain  Thynne  just  prepared  for 
leaving.  He  took  her  hand  in  his  for  a  hasty  good-night, 
and.  although  ho  must  have  noticed  its  chillness  and  seen  the 
I  wrap  which  hung  over  her  arm,  he  mode  no  remonstrance,  as 
be  would  have  done  a  month  ago.  This  shy  constraint  had 
grown  up  between  them  of  lata,  both  conscious  of  it,  neither 
questioning  the  cause.  Olivo  passed  on  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  ;  the  sleepy  Elaine  and  her  mother  had  gone  to  bed, 
the  Misses  Bohun  were  sorting  their  music  at  tho  piano ; 
Miss  Ursula  was  giving  orders  to  Jervis  at  tho  inner  room 
door;  Clai'is  stood  alone  at  the  fire.  Olive  stooped  to 
warm  her  frozen  fingors,  and  when  she  raised  her  head  the 
'keen  wind  had  fixed  itself  in  a  brilliant  flush  upon  her 
checks. 

“You  pretty  little  creature,”  cried  Claris  in  her  soft, 
coaxing  way,  holding  her  sister  by  both  bands,  “you  shall 
tell  me  the  secret  of  your  rouge  before  you  go.” 

Olive  half  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  distrust;  then 
with  one  of  the  quick,  passionate  impulses  of  a  nature  fired 
by  the  Indian  sun,  she  threw  herself  suddenly  upon  Claris's 
nock. 

“Kiss  me,”  she  cried. 


And  as  Claris,  smiling,  pressed  her  lips  upon  the  carmine  ! 
cheek  resting  against  her  white  shoulder,  the  vile  shadow  | 
molted  away.  ^  <  | 

CHAPTER  VIII.  I 

IT  IS  NOT  TRUK. 

CLE.4R  case  that !”  And  Isabel  Bohun  nodded  towards 
the  pair — Captain  Thynne  and  Claris— riding  on  in 
front  of  her. 

“Yes,  he’s  regularly  c.aught,”  assented  her  sister.  “What 
docs  she  mean  to  do  with  him,  I  wonder  ?” 

“  Marry  him,”  was  the  laconic  reply. 

“Whew!”  Jessy  whistled.  (I  am  not  afraid  of  shocking 
anybody ;  in  these  days  of  fast  young  ladies  it  takes  a  good 
deal  more  than  that  to  shock  tho  public)  “I  shouldn’t  have 
thought  it  worth  her  while.” 

“  Claris  has  thought  it  worth  her  while  to  take  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  to  get  him.” 

“That  may  be;  he  is  worth  that  as  an  introduction,  you 
know.  Claris  is  bent  upon  a  season  in  town  next  year,  and 
nodding  significantly  towards  tho  captain — “  gives  the 
tnlrit  to  Arlingford  House,  and  therefore  everywhere.  The 
duke  will  he  quite  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of  a  co-heiress 
for  his  grandson.  The  hride-elect  will  bo  introduced  and 
feted,  and,  once  the  footing  is  secure,  the  stool  by  which  it 
was  gained  may  be  pushed  down.  Only  I  am  wondering 
what  she  will  do  with  him  when  she  has  done  with  him.” 

“Would  you  like  the  reversion?” 

“Not  I,  thank  you.  We  are  not  heiresses,  Isabel.  You 
and  I  cannot  afford  to  waste  our  time.” 

“  I  think  Claris  cares  about  him  a  little,”  persisted  Isabel. 
“Not  she,”  replied  her  more  experienced  sister.  “She  is 
playing  her  game  too  steadily  for  that ;  she  is  perfectly  cool 
and  collected,  you  see,  whilst  he,  poor  victim,  is  thoroughly 
glamoured  and  bamboozled — doesn't  know  in  the  least  where 
he  is,  or  what  he  is  doing.” 

“  ‘  Lord  I  what  fools  these  mortals  he !’  ”  quoted  Isabeb  I 
“Just  so;  all  tho  better  for  us,  and  for  Claris.  Tbero  | 
would  bo  no  fun  if  mon  were  wiser,”  laughed  Jessie,  as  she  ^ 
put  her  horse  to  a  canter.  i 

Yet  Jessie,  worldly-wise  as  she  was,  had  not  half  fathomed  , 
the  depths  of  Claris’s  conduct.  There  were  wheels  within  | 
wheels  which  bofllcd  even  astute  Jessie.  Claris  bad  to  j 
avenge  her  dethroned  supremacy,  of  which  such  queens  as  | 
she  are  wont  to  be  jealously  careful.  Olive,  little  brown  ; 
Olive,  who  had  hitherto  lived  only  in  the  shadow  of  Aer  skirts,  j 
had  grown  beautiful  in  her  absence — had  made  a  conquest,  j 
or  nearly  so,  worthy  of  her — Claris;  whilst  Claris  herself  had  | 
gained  from  her  summer  campaign  no  more  glorious  trophies  | 
than  a  middle-aged  widower  with  five  children,  and  a  super¬ 
annuated  Knight  of  the  Bath.  It  needed  some  such  stroke 
as  this  carrying  off  of  a  prize  from  under  the  very  eyes  of 
another  to  restore  Claris’s  confidence  in  herself.  Then  one  of 
Claris’s  strongest  passions  was  love  of  popularity.  She  knew 
instinctively  that  Miss  Ursula  and  Olive  loved  each  other 
with  a  love  she  could  not  reach.  She  was  suspicious,  in  her 
smiling  way,  of  their  mutual  confidence ;  she  was  angry  at 
finding  she  had  been  excluded  from  any  part  of  this  confi¬ 
dence.  Perhaps  if  Olive,  against  the  maidenly  reserve  of  hor 
nature  and  of  the  occasion,  had  confided  in  Claris,  she  might 
have  appeased  her  exacting  jealousy  and  saved  her  own 
heart ;  perhaps  only,  for  it  would  still  have  been  intolerable 
that  Olive,  usually  so  unnoticed  and  unobtrusive,  should  rise 
up  in  rebellion  against  the  sovereignty  which  Claris  bad  | 
always  enjoyed.  Claris  was  tasting  tho  sweetness  of  revenge, 
and  her  silent  triumph  was  pitiless. 

The  conversation  we  have  recorded  took  place  on  tho  first 


day  that  Claris'g  horse  had  been  pronounced  vrell  enough  for 
use,  and  that  Die  Vernon  had  been  restored  to  her  mistress. 
It  was  a  December  day — clear  and  frosty  at  the  beginning, 
misty  and  damp  at  its  early  close.  Lady  Arthur  had  invited 
the  younger  members  of  the  Armytago  party  to  ride  with 
her  to  a  “meet”  of  foxhounds,  three  miles  boyond_  Uazel- 
rigge  Lodge,  returning  thither  to  luncheon.  Elaine  Decies 
bad  declined  Miss  Ursula’s  proposal  of  driving  with  Olive  to 
join  the  party,  on  the  plea  of  having  letters  to  write,  so  that 
Olive  found  herself  once  more  at  liberty  to  mount  Dio  Vernon. 
But,  alas !  Die  was  not  the  same ;  the  ride  was  not  the  same  ; 
the  very  air  had  lost  its  exhilarating  power.  Isabel  and  Jessie 
Bohun's  chattering  made  her  head  ache ;  and  Lady  Arthur, 
whom  she  so  disliked,  monopolised  her  entirely  from  the  time 
she  arrived  at  Hazelrigge  Lodge  until  she  returned  to  Army  tage 
Hall.  The  day  was  a  complete  disappointment — no,  not  com¬ 
plete — there  was  one  precious  moment  in  it  when,  in  the 
courtyard  at  Hazelrigge  Lodge,  Captain  Tbynne,  springing 
forward  as  she  was  about  to  mount,  put  her  into  the  saddle, 
and,  taking  the  reins  from  the  groom's  hand,  laid  them  in 
hers,  exclaiming,  with  alt  his  old  eiiijiressement,  os  he  patted 
Die's  arching  neck— 

“  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  out  again ;  it  is  like  old  times. 
Die  thinks  so  too ;  see  how  proud  the  creature  is !  If  she 
proved  difficult  to  subdue  to  your  hand,  she  is  yours  altogether 
now ;  she  knows  her  mistress.” 

“  Gerald  I  Gerald  1”  called  Lady  Arthur,  “  come  and  seo 
to  those  girths ;  they  don’t  feel  right,  somehow.” 

Ho  went,  though  not  too  readily,  and  then  Lady  Arthur 
took  possession  of  Olive  for  the  rest  of  the  ride.  How  she 
longed  to  gallop  away!  What  a  temptatioiL every  cross-road, 
every  turning,  was  to  her  !  She  would  have  given  worlds,  if 
politeness  had  not  been  in  the  question,  to  leap  the  first  gate, 
and  feel  Die's  feet  fiying  over  the  green  sward  away  from 
Lady  Arthur.  But  it  could  not  be,  so  she  resigned  herself 
with  a  sigh  of  despair,  thankful  enough  to  see  the  wide  front 
of  Army  tage  Hall  loom  through  the  cold  mist  They  rode 
up  to  the  door  in  this  order : — Lady  Arthur  and  her  prisoner 
first ;  Isabel  and  Jessie  next ;  whilst  Claris  and  Gerald  were 
so  far  behind  that  they  could  scarcely  be  discerned  at  tho  end 
of  the  avenue. 

The  large  hall  was  in  its  winter's  guise  now.  Across  its 
whole  length  was  drawn  a  tapestried  screen,  tho  life-work  of 
a  Lady  Armytage  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time.  There  the 
ships  of  the  defeated  Armada — and,  looking  at  their  con¬ 
struction,  it  is  no  wonder  it  was  defeated — tumbled  helplessly 
about  in  a  sea  of  faded  green  silk,  whilst  British  sailors,  large 
enough,  each  one,  to  have  sunk,  by  his  weight,  tho  frail  craft 
on  which  he  stood,  spread  abroad  all  the  five  fingers  of  their 
two  hands  in  token  of  triumph.  This  wonderful  piece  of 
handicraft  shut  out  the  staircase  from  the  outer  door,  and 
was  drawn  round  one  side  of  the  Tudor-arched  fireplace,  where 
huge  logs  blazed  and  crackled  upon  iron  “dogs”  sitting  upon 
griffins’  claws,  and  rearing  grinning  heads  aloft. 

Tho  two  Bohun  girls  and  Lady  Arthur  crowded  round  the 
blaze  with  noisy  complaints  of  the  cold,  until  Miss  Ursula, 
opening  tho  library  door,  ushered  her  guests  in  with  promises 
of  tea  and  warmth.  Olive  remained  standing  at  the  fireplace 
in  the  ball,  shaking  the  damp  from  the  crimson  plume  she 
had  loosened  from  her  riding-bat,  her  little  figure  brought 
out  in  full  relief  against  the  ruddy  blaze.  She  was  glad  to 
rest  from  the  oppression  of  Lady  Arthur's  society.  She  was 
thinking  back  on  the  few  words  in  the  old  tone,  on  the  look 
which  had  scattered  the  clouds  of  the  past  days,  and  brought 
back  a  glimpse  of  the  old  happiness  and  content.  She  heard 
the  jingle  of  teacups  as  the  tray  was  carried  through  to  the 
library ;  then  a  respectful  voice  at  her  elbow  said — 

“Miss  Armytage  has  sent  you  a  cup  of  tea,  miss.” 


She  took  it  from  the  man’s  hand,  drank  tho  tea,  and  set  the 
cup  down  on  an  oaken  settle  near  her.  Then  the  library  door 
opened  again,  and  Isabel  and  Jessie  Bohun  came  through. 

“  Oh,  Miss  Bankes !”  cried  the  former,  “  we  are  proposing  a 
game  of  bagatelle  before  dinner ;  are  yon  up  to  it  ?  Lady 
Arthur  and  we  three,  and  those  two,’  if  they  turn  up  in  time, 
but  they  seem  to  be  bent  on  improving  the  fine  weather  out¬ 
side.” 

“I  shall  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes,”  assented  Olivo. 

“Agreed,  then!”  concluded  Isabel.  “Elaine  has  not  got 
through  her  correspondence  yet;  and,  besides,  bagatelle  is 
too  active  a  game  for  her.  Wo  will  just  change  our  habits.” 

A  moment  after  “  those  two”  came  in  from  the  portice. 
They  did  not  see  Olive.  Claris  passed  through  the  open  end 
of  the  screen  farthest  from  the  fireplace  towards  the  staircase. 

“  Good  evening.  Captain  Thynno,”  she  said  gaily. 

But  ho  followed  her. 

“Claris,”  he  said,  in  a  low  tone  of  suppressed  agitation, 
“  do  not  leave  mo  without  an  answer.” 

Olive  heard  her  mount  two  or  three  steps. 

“  To-morrow,"  she  said  slowly. 

“ No,  now”  he  pleaded ;  “ bo  merciful ;  do  not  keep  mo  in 
suspense.  To-morrow  is  a  long  time.” 

“  Nay,”  she  said  lightly,  “  the  days  are  short  now.” 

“  A  short  day  is  an  age  sometimes,"  ho  replied.  “  Say  one 
word  before  I  go ;  do  not  send  me  away  without  a  word  of 
hope.” 

There  was  a  silence.  Olive  could  hoar  tho  beating  of  bis 
heart  through  the  tapestried  wall.  She  could  not  have  moved 
if  a  kingdom  had  depended  upon  her  doing  so ;  nay,  more, 
not  even  to  wake  from  the  cruel  dream  in  which  all  this 
seemed  to  be  said.  Then,  in  that  wonderful  sharpening  of 
the  senses  which  was  like  the  moment  before  death,  she  heard 
Claris  reach  out  her  hand  to  him,  heard  him  press  it  to  his 
lips,  whilst  he  repeated  in  a  burning  whisper — 

“  I  love  you !  I  love  you !  my  own !” 

A  door  opened  above,  and  Jessie  Bohun’s  voice  came  echoing 
along  the  corridor.  Olive  heard  Gerald’s  step  pass  along  on 
the  other  side  of  tho  screen ;  in  another  instant  be  would 
turn  the  comer — he  would  see  her  !  She  put  out  her  hands 
blindly,  as  if  to  keep  him  back,  and  in  so  doing  she  struck 
the  teacup  from  the  settle:  it  fell  upon  the  stone  hearth 
shivered  into  fragments.  The  crash  reverberated  through 
her  heated  brain.  What  was  it  ?  Had  the  world  come  to  an 
end,  and  were  these  tho  awful  thunders  of  doom.^  She 
turned  a  wild,  pale  face  upon  Gerald — a  face  that  sobered  the 
transports  of  bis  mind.  He  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass :  he 
had  a  vague  feeling  of  some  great  wrong  which  he  had  done. 
That  face !  was  it  his  doing  ?  How  absurd !  She  was  startled ; 
ladies  were  nervous  sometimes ;  and  that  cup  had  fallen  with 
a  confounded  din.  He  felt  quite  angry  with  the  poor  scattered 
fragments;  then  he  stooped  and  gathered  them  up  and  began 
mechanically  to  try  and  put  them  together. 

“  Pshaw  !”  he  said  at  last,  “  what  a  fool  I  am !” 

And  then  he  stalked  out  into  tho  misty  gloom  of  the  avenue, 
feeling  strangely  miserable,  considering  that  be  ought  to  have 
been  “  the  happiest  man  in  tho  world.” 

And  Olivo  ?  She  stole  up  the  great  staircase,  treading  in 
the  very  footsteps  of  her  wrecked  love  and  happiness,  holding 
by  the  carved  and  twisted  oak  balustrades,  for  she  was  so 
dizzy  that  she  would  have  fallen  but  for  their  support.  A 
great  quiet  bad  fallen  upon  her,  so  that  she  hushed  her  foot¬ 
falls  and  held  her  breath  as  she  walked,  lest  she  should 
break  it.  The  Hermes  silver  lamp  seemed  to  her  to  burn 
dimly,  and  the  great  tender  eyes  of  the  pictured  Armytages 
on  the  wall  looked  out  of  a  mist  upon  her.  She  crept  along 
tho  gallery,  through  a  ghostly  company  of  those  pitying, 
following  eyes,  and  into  her  own  chamber,  locking  the  door 
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{  behind  her.  Then  she  senk  down  upon  the  floor,  and,  drop- 
I  |Hng  the  hat  she  bad  held  tightly  all  the  time,  she  took  her 
head  between  both  her  hands  and  tried  to  struggle  through 
her  dimmed  and  dulled  senses  to  the  truth.  \Vhat  did  it 
all  mean?  Where  had  it  all  begun?  And  ever,  as  she 
groped  her  way  about  the  landmarks  of  her  mind,  the  be¬ 
ginning  seemed  farther  and  farther  back.  Had  he  not  loved 
her?  Was  there  not  a  time,  long,  long  ago,  when  he  surely 
loved  her  ?  It  stung  her,  oven  through  the  stupor  in  which 
her  thoughts  were  wrapped,  the  doubt  that  he  had  not. 
Words,  it  was  true,  had  been  wanting ;  but  then,  what  were 
words  to  love  ?  They  were  only  like  the  thundering  boom 
of  the  cannon  coming  long  after  the  lightning-flash  has  told 
the  tale  of  the  speeding  of  the  ball  to  its  mark.  And  this, 
this  min,  how  had  it  ceme  ?  She  tried  to  go  back  step  by 
step,  but  the  way  was  encumbered  by  the  fallen  fragments ; 
sho  could  not  trace  it.  It  was  as  if  an  earthquake  bad 
changed  the  whole  faco  of  her  familiar  country,  so  that  she 
stood  forlorn,  lost,  in  a  scene  which  had  no  longer  any  home¬ 
like  tokens  for  her,  which  wore  only  a  cold,  unanswering  face 
to  her  perplexity. 

There  was  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  her  room ;  it  seemed 
to  her  a  long  way  ofl,  like  the  sounds  we  hear  in  dreams. 
She  was  conscious  of  no  obligation  of  hers  in  connection  with 
it.  A  far-distant  voice  was  speaking  her  name — speaking  it 
again  and  again.  She  repeated  it,  too,  in  a  sort  of  dazed, 
dreamy  way,  within  herself.  The  repetition  seemed  to  soothe 
bar — to  bring  something  of  home  into  the  waste  wilderness 
where  her  mind  was  straying.  She  ceased  to  question  now ; 
her  mind  fell  back  from  the  task  of  trying  to  understand  it 
all.  Like  a  travel-worn  wanderer  it  lay  down  to  rest,  and  in 
utter  weariness  she  slept. 

What  was  that  sound  ?  She  was  on  her  feet  in  a  mechanical 
obedience  to  it.  ^Yhat  used  it  to  mean  before — before 
everything  had  gone  away  from  her?  She  could  not  re¬ 
member.  It  was  the  dressing-gong,  she  knew,  but  the  words 
seemed  to  mean  nothing  when  she  thought  them.  She  said 
them  aloud,  aud  her  voice  sounded  so  loud  and  harsh  in  her 
own  ears,  that  it  made  the  nerves  of  her  head  throb,  and  sat 
even  her  teeth  on  edge.  She  walked  slowly  round  her  room, 
touching  all  the  furniture,  piece  by  piece,  hoping  dimly, 
through  her  sentient  life,  to  bring  back  that  connection  with 
the  outside  world  which  seemed  to  have  snapped  asunder. 
She  opened  the  doors  of  her  wardrobe;  her  usual  evening 
dress  was  hanging  there.  She  took  it  down  aud  laid  it  upon 
an  ottoman.  What  next?  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
ordinary  mechanic.'il  routine  of  dressing,  and  the  more  she 
thought  of  it  the  more  bewildered  sho  seemed  to  grow.  And 
yet  she  was  conscious  of  an  imperative  necessity  for  move¬ 
ment.  She  came  up  to  the  dre.'-sing-table.  There  lay  the 
combs  and  brushes,  and  the  various  necessaries  of  her  daily 
toilette.  She  handled  them  one  by  one ;  then,  not  pausing 
for  any  further  pcr])lexity,  she  let  down  the  coil  of  hair  which 
had  fitted  under  her  riding-hat.  A  thrill  of  terror  ran 
through  her  as  the  loosened  masses  rolled  hc-hw  her  waist : 
how  was  she  to  restore  them  to  order?  Nevertheless,  she 
did  it,  and  a  little  reassured  by  this  success,  she  proceeded  to 
.  the  next  phase  of  her  toilette,  and  so  on  to  the  next,  doubtful 
of  each  step  as  she  took  it,  yet  finding  that  her  incompetence 
was  only  of  thought,  not  cf  reality.  Only  sho  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  her  own  faco  in  tho  glass  —it  had  such  a  strange, 
unreal  look,  and  the  eyes  were  like  the  eyes  of  some  other 
person ;  they  looked  into  hers  with  an  earnest  gaze,  as  if  they 
knew  that  she  was  mad,  and  pitied  her  for  it.  Mad!  mad! 
How  awful!  how  terrible!  At  twenty-one  to  be  mad!  to  bo 
sfaunnod,  despised ;  to  h.ave  all  her  past  life  and  doings  sus¬ 
pected  of  that  taint ;  her  schemes  of  usefulness  set  aside  as 
dolusions;  her  influence — nothing.  To  lire  on  all  those  long 


years  in  the  world,  with  the  voice  she  had  hoped  to  raise 
against  the  evil  in  it  so  ignominionaly  struck  dumb;  to  suffer 
derision  upon  her  very  piety !  Her  mind  literally  tottered  at 
the  picture.  She  steadied  it  as  well  as  she  could.  The  present 
was  more  than  enough,  she  told  herself ;  she  must  not  diverge 
to  the  future.  She  must  go  down  now  to  the  drawing-room ; 
she  must  talk  to  some  one  until  dinner  was  announced. 
Mrs.  Decies  it  should  bs ;  she  was  gentle  and  soft,  and  would 
not  burry  her  thoughts  as  Isabel  or  Jessie  would.  How 
strange  all  these  names  seemed  to  her !  They  seemed  like 
people  she  had  known  in  another  world,  or  rather  from  whoee 
world  she  herself  had  passed.  What  should  she  say?  What 
would  she  have  said  before  this  came  upon  her?  How  had 
she  looked  and  acted?  She  must  be  careful  and  keep  her 
mind  to  the  moment's  work,  or  Mrs.  Docies — they  all- 
might  guess  she  was  mad.  But  she  was  not  mad.  If  ahe 
could  only  shake  off  this  nightmare  feeling  of  unreality,  if 
she  could  only  wake  up,  she  would  be  herself  again.  In  the 
meantime  she  must  not  betray  herself,  for  her  future  peace 
and  comfort  she  must  not. 

She  went  down-stairs.  The  handle  of  the  drawing-room 
door  presented  itself  as  a  great  mystery ;  how  used  she  to 
turn  it  ?  A  step  on  the  staircase  behind  her  quickened  her 
movements;  tho  handle  turned  most  unexpectedly  at  her 
touch.  Mrs.  Decies  was  seated  on  the  couch  by  the  fire 
fllone,  her  tatting  in  her  hand.  She  looked  up  and  smiled  as 
Olive  walked  towards  her.  She  liked  Olive,  and  Olive  had 
felt  herself  drawn  towards  .he  lady’s  high-bred  gentleness. 

“  My  dear,  you  have  been  in  great  request.  Isabel  went  to 
look  for  you  in  your  room,  but  found  the  door  locked,  and 
could  get  no  answer.  So  I  took  your  place  at  the  bagatelle- 
board,  and  our  side  bad  a  great  triumph.” 

“  I  was  tired.  I  have  been  asleep,”  stammered  Olive. 

Was  this  right?  Had  she  spoken  rationally  and  cohe¬ 
rently  ?  She  looked  anxiously  at  Mrs.  Deeies.  That  lady’s 
head  was  bent  over  her  work;  there  was  no  sign  of  sur¬ 
prise  on  her  countenance. 

“Ah,  yes;  j’ou  bad  a  long  ride.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
were  glad  to  rest.” 

A  silence.  Olive  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  her 
to  break  it.  What  should  sho  have  said  long  ago  ?  A  book 
was  lying  before  her  on  the  table.  She  took  it  up. 

“Have  you  read  this,  Mrs.  Docies?  It  is  Miss — Miss — ” 
(a  cold  shudder  ran  through  her;  she  could  not  recollect 
even  that  familiar  name.  She  turned  to  the  title-page  and 
read)  “  Miss  Muloch’s  last.” 

The  words  were  only  words  to  her.  Were  they  more  to 
Mrs.  Decios? 

“No — I  have  just  begun  it.  It  seems  very  interesting. 
I  like  her  books  so  much.  Oh  dear,  I  am  all  wrong  here 
some  way !  Your  eyes  are  younger  than  mine,  my  dear. 
May  I  ask  you  to  set  me  right?”  And  she  handed  her 
work  to  Olive. 

With  what  despair  she  carried  the  tangled  little  knots 
to  the  wax  candle  on  tho  mantelpiece  !  She  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  what  to  do  with  them.  She  turned  them  about 
in  her  fingers,  careful  only  of  one  thing — to  keep  her  faco 
away  from  Mrs.  Decios. 

“My  dear,  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  give  you  so  much 
trouble,”  at  last  spoke  that  lady. 

“  Ob,  it  is  nothing,”  replied  Olive.  “  I  cannot  find  the - ” 

and  her  voice  died  away ;  it  seemed  so  useless  to  speak  when 
words  themselves  meant  nothing. 

“Let  me  soo  what  is  the  matter,”  said  a  voice  at  her  side. 
And  Mis.s  Ursula's  kind  arm  was  round  her,  and  her  skilful 
fingers  had  untied  the  knot  before  disgrace  and  exposure  had 
had  time  to  reach  her.  She  had  an  impulse  to  fall  down  at 
her  aunt's  feet,  to  hnry  hor  head  in  the  folds  of  her  dress 
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•nd,  l«tting  all  effort  to  keep  np  go,  to  leave  her  reeling  brain 
to  take  her  where  it  would.  But  she  knew  she  must  not 
eloae  her  eyes  for  an  instant ;  that  her  frnil  hold  on  reason 
was  only  maintained  by  keeping  the  tangible  objects  of  life  in 
full  view.  She  caught  Miss  Ursula’s  eyes  fixed  anxiously 
upon  her,  and  she  hastily  took  np  a  book,  and  pretended  to 
read. 

Claris  swept  in  presently,  smiling  and  radiant. 

“Here  is  the  little  mysterious  eli,  I  declare!”  she  cried. 
“  Why,  Olive,  where  have  you  been  ?  Isabel  and  Jessie  say 
that  yon  agreed  to  play  bagatelle,  and  when  we  were  all  ready 
your  door  was  locked,  and  nobody  could  make  you  either 
bear  or  appear ;  we  began  to  be  afraid  that  some  fairy  had 
spirited  you  away.” 

“  Miss  Bankes  was  tired  and  fell  asleep,”  put  in  Mrs.  Decies. 

“I  should  have  thought  that  Isabel’s  voice  would  have 
roused  any  sleeper  short  of  the  young  lady  in  the  fairy  tale 
who  went  to  sleep  for  a  hundred  years,”  replied  Claris  gaily. 

She  was  in  the  highest  spirits ;  she  talked  and  laughed  all 
throngh  the  evening;  and  Olive,  making  almost  superhuman 
efforts  to  be  conscious,  created  the  effect  of  being  more  than 
usually  animated.  But  the  strain  on  her  mind  had  been  so 
exhausting  that  she  was  trembling  from  bead  to  foot  when 
she  found  herself  onco  ag.ain  shut  into  her  own  room,  safe  for 
the  night  from  all  further  demands  upon  her.  What  a  sham 
the  whole  world  was,  and  she,  who  once,  prided  herself  upon 
her  reality,  was  the  greatest  sham  of  all!  Had  she  not 
been  acting  all  the  evening?  And  she  must  go  on  acting 
still.  Life  was  so  pitiless;  it  was  pushing  her  on;  it  would 
not  let  her  rest ;  and  she  was  so  weary,  and  nothing  she  did 
was  of  any  use.  If  she  could  only  lie  down  and  die !  What 
was  death  ?  And  as  her  weakened  mind  sought  to  look  into 
the  great  mystery,  a  horror  of  unutterable  darkness  wrapped 
her  round,  and  with  a  groaning  cry  she  fell  upon  her  knees. 

She  bad  lost  her  hold  of  everything— she  had  lost  even  God 
Himself.  Life  was  intolerable,  death  was  awful,  for  He  was 
not  there.  She  was  utterly  forsaken.  Borne  in  upon  her 
mind  was  a  terrible  threatening — “I  will  mock  when  their 
fear  cometb.”  Had  all  her  past  life  been  a  lie,  then  ?  Had 
she  never  known  Him,  and  bad  bis  judgments  found  her  out 
now  to  crush  her  as  a  reprobate  and  outcast  ?  For  a  single 
instant  her  mind  started  aside  to  infidelity — “  There  is  no 
God.”  But  she  brought  it  back  instantly  with  all  the  strength 
she  had  left;  she  was  cold  and  trembling  with  the  agony  of 
that  momentary  but  worse  lapse  of  all. 

“  Oh,  no,  no,”  she  cried ;  “  rather  the  suffering,  the  dark¬ 
ness,  the  fear — rather  anything  than  that.  He  is  there, 
although  I  cannot  see  Him.”  And  then  there  fell  into  her 
soul,  quieted  and  awe-struck,  a  solemn  sense  of  that  great^ 
immutable  calm  fixed  far  above  the  tossings  and  ragings  of 
this  “  unquiet”  earth,  and  she  lay  stilled  and  rested  in  that 
blessed  revelation,  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  lest  she  should 
put  the  tbrobbings  of  her  earthly  weakness  between  her 
and  it. 

Presently  she  rose  from  her  knees,  and  wrapping  herself  in 
a  heavy  shawl,  laid  herself  down  upon  the  couch.  Sleep 
came  to  her — the  heavy  sleep  of  exhausted  brain  and  nerve. 
When  she  awoke  again  it  was  early  morning,  or  ratber,  the 
hour  before  the  late  dawn  of  that  wintry  season.  She  sat  up 
shivering.  A  dim  sense  of  some  groat  ill  was  upon  her,  and 
as  the  cloud  of  sleep  cleared  away  the  truth  stood  revealed. 
Her  mind,  almost  overset  by  the  first  shock,  bad  righted 
itself  again  ;  the  stupor  which  had,  as  it  were,  dammed  up  her 
senses  had  passed  away,  and  now  the  pent-up  life  rushed  out, 
fuller  and  more  vigorous  than  ever.  She  comprehended  all 
the  story  of  her  dishonoured  love,  of  her  wrecked  trust ;  and 
all  the  resistance  of  her  passionate  young  nature  rose  against 
her  fate.  It  is  so  difficult  for  the  young  to  accept  life. 


Because  all  the  strong  current  of  tbeir  hopes  and  feelings  is 
set  against  sorrow  and  disappointment,  they  say,  “  It  cannot 
be,  it  will  not  be.”  So  Olive,  standing  at  her  window  and 
looking  out  upon  the  pale  stars  of  morning  as  they  faded  out 
of  the  grey  skies,  recalled  the  fair  dream  of  the  past,  and 
turning  from  the  blank  promise  of  the  future,  as  the  young 
and  full  of  life  turn  from  death  itself,  she  cried  to  the  intense 
recoil  of  her  heart,  “  It  is  not  tme,  it  is  not  true !” 


BY  THE  SEA. 

I. 

COME,  sit  you  down  hore,  Tom  Darrell. 

(Sure  idleness  is  not  a  sin. 

Six  days  in  each  year,  old  fellow.) 

Let’s  watch  the  blue  tide  come  in. 

II. 

For  the  thoughts  that  pass,  ilood-like,  o'er  us. 

On  the  sands  by  the  moaning  sea. 

Are  medicine  for  weary  spirits 
From  the  great  town  fain  to  flee. 

lU. 

We  sat  on  these  sands  together. 

In  our  boyish  days  gone  by. 

When  we  thought  that  our  boyhood's  feelings 
VTould  never  fade  out  and  die. 

IV. 

And  now  on  this  breezy  morning. 

Like  a  message  from  “  Lang  Syne,” 

Comes  the  rush  of  the  cool  blue  water. 

And  the  odour  of  the  brine. 

V. 

We’re  workers  now,  Tom  Darrell, 

In  the  hubbub  of  City  life. 

And  you — you  are  making  a  fortune — 

And  I’ve  won  a  darling  wife ! 

VL 

And  a  bottle  we  ll  crack  together 
In  that  gorgeous  hotel  up  there ; 

But  our  laughter  will  lack  the  music 
It  had  when  we  playmates  were ! 

VII. 

But  here  comes  the  tide,  Tom  Darrell, 

Drives  the  seaweeds  end  on  end. 

With  a  “  whish-h !"  and  a  splash,  Tom  Darrell, 
Like  the  voice  of  a  dear  old  friend. 

VIII. 

And  there  goes  a  yacht,  Tom  Darrell, 

See  its  white  sails  quiver  and  gleam. 

Like  a  thought  that  comes  in  the  night-time 
To  sweeten  a  sleeper’s  dream  ! 

IX. 

.  You’re  a  clever  old  boy,  Tom  Darrell, 

And  you  put  poor  me  to  shame  : 

Each  flabby,  limp,  seashore  creature 
You  can  give  some  crackjaw  name. 

X. 

And  I — I'm  as  stupid  as  ever ; 

But  it  seems,  lad,  unto  me. 

That  my  heart,  as  I  sit  midst  the  seaweed. 

Is  filled  with  the  soul  of  the  sea ! 

W.  B.  B.  SXEVKXB, 


Mill  the  Logician.  '' 


MILL  THE  LOGICIAN, 

MTAINE  “assisted”  at  the  sittings  of  the  British  Asso- 
*  ciation  for  the  Adranccment  of  Science,  at  Oxford,  and 
there  fell  in  with  an  intelligent  yonng  Englishman  who  could 
talk  French.  The  Frenchman  was  pleased  with  all  he  saw — the 
zeal,  the  solidity,  the  practical  spirit  shown  by  those  engaged 
in  the  efforts  of  the  association — but  ho  missed  the  meta¬ 
physical  element ;  a  generalisation  of  facts  was,  in  bis  opinion, 
wanting ;  and  when  the  university  city  bad  put  out  its  lights 
and  the  world  slept,  he  discoursed  with  his  young  friend  on 
Reason. 

And  it  appeared  that,  in  M.  Taine's  opinion,  wo  had  many 
learned  men,  but  no  thinkers ;  we  were  too  religions  a  people 
to  question  anything  that  was  apparently  settled  for  us. 
What  Max  Muller  found,  with  inGnite  paiu‘>,  to  be  the  leading 
idea  of  the  Vedas— namely,  the  adoration  of  a  Moral  God — 
was,  in  fact,  nothmg  more  than  the  creed  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Addison  and  of  Archdeacon  Padey.  Here  in  England  a  speech 
from  the  Throne  was  not  complete  without  an  expression  of 
obligation  to  Divine  Providence.  We  lived,  as  it  were,  under 
a  celestial  monarchy,  which,  however  excellent  it  might  be 
for  our  morals,  fettered  free  thought  and  crippled  metaphysical 
inquiry.  Therefore  we  had  no  original  thinkers.  All  that 
was  good  and  true  was  in  our  Koran  ;  all  that  was  not  in  our 
Koran,  or  consistent  with  it,  must,  to  our  thinking,  bo  the 
opposite  of  good  and  true. 

M.  Taine’s  intelligent  young  friend  demurred  to  this.  He 
argued  that  profound  thinkers  might  even  be  found  within 
the  precincts  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  be  mentioned  the 
case  of  a  Greek  professor  who  “came  to  grief  through 
thinking  too  freely  on  Inspiration,  Creation,  and  Final  Causes. 
Likewise  ho  showed  that  certain  writers  in  Essaytand  lievievs 
discussing  Geology,  Cosmogony,  and  German  exegesis  did 
bring  upon  themselves  much  trouble,  also  much  celebrity — 
certainly  the  charge  of  being  free  thinkers.  The  wicked 
waggery  of  M.  Voltaire,  the  rude  prosings  of  M.  Comte,  the 
nebulous  jargon  from  the  farther  bunk  of  the  Rhine,  might 
all,  the  intelligent  young  student  argued,  be  found  reproduced 
in  London.  M.  Taine  was  willing  to  admit  this,  but  if  the 
ideas  generated  in  Paris  and  Berlin  frucliGed  in  London 
twenty  years  afterwards,  it  did  not  in  the  least  advance  the 
projiosition  that  we  were  original  thinkers.  Who  is  your 
original  thinker?  was  bis  question;  and  the  answer  was, 
SrcAET  Mill.  Who  is  Stuart  Mill  ?  A  PoUiician  (a  politician ! 
M.P.  for  the  City  cf  Westminster),  whose  little  book  on  Liberty 
was  as  good  as  the  Cunirat  Social  of  M.  Rousseau  was  ba  l. 
This  was  saying  much.  Stuart  Mill  might  conclude  as 
strongly  with  regard  to  individual  liberty  as  Rousseau  does 
with  regard  to  the  dcspoti.'m  of  states,  but  this  does  not 
prove  him  to  be  a  philosopher,  therefore  JL  Taine  would 
return  to  the  charge  and  ask.  Who  is  this  Stuart  Mill?  -1« 
Economist,  is  the  answer,  whose  theory  is  that  production 
should  be  subordinated  to  man,  and  not  man  to  production. 
Still  M.  Taine  is  doubtful  as  to  his  legitimate  claim  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  philosopher.  What  is  ho  ?  is  still  his  question, 
and  the  intelligent  young  friend  responds  that  ho  is  a  Logician. 
But  of  what  school?  From  the  answers  given,  categorically 
as  the  Q.'s  and  A.’s  of  the  Catechism,  wo  gather-  that  Stuart 
Mill  belongs  to  no  school — that  ho  stands  alone,  though 
numbering  among  his  friends  Bacon,  Locke,  and  M.  Comte, 
Hume,  and  Newton.  Ho  is  the  pioneer  in  new  realms  of 
thought;  ho  opens  a  new  ora  in  human  history;  he  steps 
forward  boldly,  but  not  rashly,  making  sure  of  every  step ; 
he  has  the  acuteness,  the  patience,  the  method  of  a  great 
lawyer ;  nothing  escapes  his  penetrating  glance ;  all  circum¬ 
stantial  evidences  are  generalised  in  his  comprehensive  mind ; 


be  is  not  a  mere  speculative  reformer,  but  a  systematic  philo¬ 
sophical  inquirer.  M.  Taine  is  deeply  impressed  with  all  that 
he  hears  of  tho  English  philosopher,  and,  quitting  our  shores, 
is  the  more  instructed  by  what  he  has  heard  and  read  of 
Stuart  Mill  than  by  the  heaps  of  bricks  and  stone  which  we 
call  London  and  Manchester. 

Stuart  Mill  is  a  Logician.  Now,  says  M.  Taine,  what  is 
Logic  ?  It  is  a  Science.  What  is  its  object  ?  Science. 
Suppose  you  are  acquainted  with  all  natural  things — sun, 
moon,  stars,  heat,  cold,  affinities,  minerals,  plants,  animals, 
geological  revolutions,  human  events,  all  must  resolve  them¬ 
selves  into  classiGcation,  and  bo  reduced  to  theories ;  not 
solely  in  order  of  creation,  but  in  order  of  tho  thoughts  which 
they  represent — not  only  as  plants  and  animals,  but  as  Botany 
and  Zoology— not  only  as  lines,  and  surfaces,  and  volumes,  but 
us  Geometry  and  Arithmetic.  Science  systematises  every¬ 
thing,  and,  having  reduced  everything  to  order,  presents  it  to 
us  for  further  inquiry.  Logic  is  the  science  of  sciences— a 
psychological  analysis,  in  which,  through  exterior  perceptions, 
the  mental  machinery  being  set  in  motion,  resolves  the  facts 
with  which  it  becomes  acquainted  into  general  principles. 
Carried  still  higher  into  the  realms  of  mental  and  moral 
investigation,  it  becomes  metaphysics,  but  it  must  still  be 
founded  on  sound  logical  inquiry. 

At  the  very  outset  of  logical  inquiry  wo  are  mode  cogni¬ 
sant  of  the  existence  of  two  worlds — the  world  without  us 
and  the  world  within.  There  are  the  facts  of  nature  and  the 
mental  power  of  perceiving  and  understanding  those  facts. 
All  the  sciences  are  the  object  of  logical  investigation,  and 
logic  itself  in  its  elementary  form  is  a  number  of  propositions, 
every  proposition  being  divisible  into  a  subject  and  an 
attribute — that  is  to  say,  a  name  and  another  name— one 
thing  and  another  thing.  Whatever  be  tho  object  of  our 
inquiry,  we  are  first  of  all  impressed  by  it  in  its  appeal 
to  our  senses.  Wo  see  it,  hear  it,  feel  it,  or  by  some  other 
sensible  means  obtain  an  idea  as  to  what  it  is  in  our  minds. 
Mill  says — 

It  is  certain,  then,  that  a  part  of  our  notion  of  a  body 
consists  of  the  notion  of  a  number  of  sensations  of  our  own 
or  of  other  sentient  beings  habitually  occurring  simul¬ 
taneously.  My  conception  of  the  table  at  which  I  am  writing 
is  compounded  of  its  visible  form  and  size,  which  are  com¬ 
plex  sensations  of  sight;  its  tangible  form  and  size,  which 
are  complex  sensations  of  touch  and  of  the  muscles ;  its 
colour,  which  is  a  sensation  of  sight ;  its  hardness,  which  is  a 
sensation  of  the  muscles ;  its  composition,  which  is  another 
word  for  all  tho  varieties  of  sensation  which  wo  receive  under 
various  circumstances  from  tho  wood  of  which  it  is  made, 
and  so  forth.  All  or  most  of  these  various  sensations  fre¬ 
quently  are,  and  us  we  learn  by  ex]>erience,  always  might  be, 
experienced  simultaneously,  or  in  many  different  orders  of 
succession  at  our  own  choice ;  and  hence  tho  thought  of  any 
one  of  them  makes  us  think  of  tho  other,  and  the  whole 
becomes  mentally  amalgamated  into  one  mixed  state  of 
consciousness  which,  in  the  language  of  the  schools  of  Locke 
and  Hartley,  is  termed  a  complex  idea.  And  the  same 
thing  is  true  with  regard  to  a  purely  mental  subject.  For  as 
the  conception  of  a  body  is  that  of  an  unknown  exciting 
cause  of  sensation,  so  our  conception  of  a  mind  is  that  of 
an  unknown  recipient  or  percipient  of  them ;  and  not  cf 
them  alone,  but  of  all  our  other  feelings.  As  body  is  tho 
mysterious  something  which  excites  the  mind  to  feel,  so 
mind  is  tho  mysterious  something  which  feds  and  thinks. 
On  the  inmost  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  as  well  as  on 
the  inmost  nature  of  matter,  wo  are,  and  with  all  our 
faculties  must  always  remain,  entirely  in  the  dark.  All  which 
wo  are  aware  of,  even  in  our  own  minds,  is  a  certain  thread 
of  consciousness,  a  series  of  feelings,  that  is,  of  sensations, 
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I  thoughts,  emotions,  and  volitions,  more  or  loss  numerous 
I  and  complicated. 

I  There  are  within  ns  all  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness, 
I  but  we  really  have  no  more  idea  of  the  mind  than  we  have 
I  of  matter;  of  the  mind  itself,  considered  in  itself,  we  can 
predicate  nothing  but  the  series  of  its  own  feelings.  When 
:  we  say  that  the  snow  is  white,  we  only  mean  that  the  snow 
I  presented  to  our  sight  conveys  to  us  the  sensation  of  white- 
I  noss.  When  we  say  that  the  fire  is  hot,  wo  only  mean  that 
I  fire  conveys  to  us  the  sensation  of  heat.  When  we  say  that 
;  a  mind  is  devout,  or  superstitious,  or  meditative,  or  cheerful, 

:  we  moan  that  the  ideas,  emotions,  or  volitions  implied  in 
I  these  words  form  a  fretjuently-recurring  part  of  tho  series  of 
j  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness  which  fill  up  tho  sentient 
existence  of  that  mind.  In  addition  to  those  attributes  of 
mind  which  are  grounded  on  its  own  states  of  feeling, 
attributes  may  also  be  ascribed  to  it  which  it  excites  in  other 
minds.  The  most  important  of  these  are  expressed  by  terms 
of  approval  or  of  blame.  If  we  say  of  any  mind  that  it  is 
admirable,  we  mean  that  it  excites  admiration  in  our  own, 
and  further  that  we  not  only  feel,  but  approve,  tho  sentiment 
The  assertion,  therefore,  is  twofold,  and  of  the  following 
purport: — Certain  feelings  form  habitually  a  part  of  this 
person’s  sentient  existence,  and  the  idea  of  those  feelings  of 
his  excites  the  sentiment  of  approbation  in  ourselves  or 
others.  It  is  altogether  a  matter  of  experience— it  is  tho 
result  of  certain  known  phenomena  of  internal  consciousness. 
“Take,”  says  he,  “tho  following  example: — A  generous 
person  is  worthy  of  honour.  W’ho  would  expect  to  recognise 
here  a  case  of  co-existence  between  phenomena?  But  so  it 
is.  The  attribute  which  causes  a  person  to  bo  termed  gene¬ 
rous  is  ascribed  to  him  on  the  ground  of  states  of  his  mind 
and  particulars  of  his  conduct.  Both  are  phenomena — tho 
former  are  facts  of  internal  consciousness,  the  latter,  so  far 
as  distinct  from  the  former,  are  physical  facts  or  perceptions 
of  tho  senses.  ‘  Worthy  of  honour’  admits  of  a  similar 
analysis.  Honour,  as  hero  used,  means  a  state  of  approving 
and  admiring  emotion,  followed  on  occasion  by  corresponding 
outward  acts.  ‘  Worthy  of  honour’  connotes  all  this  together 
with  our  approval  of  the  act  of  showing  honour.  All  these  are 
phenomena,  states  of  internal  consciousness,  accompanied 
or  followed  by  physical  facts.  W’ben  we  say  a  generous 
person  is  worthy  of  honour,  we  affirm  co-existonco  between 
the  two  complicated  phenomena  connoted  by  the  two  terms 
respectively.  We  afiii'm  that  wherever  and  whenever  the 
inward  feelings  and  outward  facts  implied  in  the  word 
generosity  have  place,  then  and  there  the  existence  and 
manifestation  of  an  inward  feeling  —  honour  —  would  be 
followed  in  our  minds  by  another  inward  feeling — ap¬ 
proval.” 

Thus,  turning  to  whatever  side  wo  may,  wo  find  ourselves 
in  the  same  circle — namely,  that  every  object  is  an  attribute 
or  substance  complex  or  abstract,  simple  or  comix>und.  Our 
minds  in  connection  with  nature  are  as  a  thermometer  to  tho 
heat ;  we  define  the  properties  of  nature  by  the  impressions 
which  they  produce  on  our  minds,  just  as  we  ascertain  the 
extent  of  tho  heat  by  the  variation  of  tho  thermometer.  Phe¬ 
nomena  are  the  solo  elements  of  one  science,  and  all  the 
cffui'ts  of  science  are  directed  to  facts — the  adding  of  one 
fact  to  another,  and  the  showing  the  connection  which  exists 
between  facts. 

“  Facts,”  says  Mr.  Oradgrind,  “  are  alone  wanted  in  life. 
Plant  nothing  else,  and  root  out  everything  else.  Yon  can 
only  form  the  minds  of  reasoning  animals  upon  facts.”  This 
is  really  true ;  and  that  man  of  facts  and  calculations,  Tom 
Gradgrind,  could  not  insist  more  positively  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  fact  than  dees  Stuart  Mill,  as  set  forth  by  bis 
French  critic.  On  fact  his  whole  theory  is  founded;  he  will 
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take  nothing  for  granted,  admit  of  no  hypothesis,  will  go  os 
far  and  no  farther  as  the  facts  of  the  case  will  allow — all 
forms  and  all  degrees  of  knowledge  resolve  themselves  into  a 
knowledge  of  facts  and  their  relation  to  each  other. 

Taking  this  for  a  groundwork,  M.  Taine  follows  the  English 
philosopher  in  his  system  of  logic,  and  shows  us  his  theory  of 
(Iffinition.  As  to  definition,  M.  Taine  eannot  laugh  with  tho^e 
who  laugh  at  scholastic  dufinitiou;  he  is  rather  of  opinion 
that  they  deserve  to  bo  laughed  at.  No  theory,  ho  argues,  is 
more  prolific  in  universal  and  vital  consequences ;  it  is  the 
root  from  which  springs  tho  tree  of  human  science,  and  by 
which  it  is  nourished.  A  definition  of  things  marks  their 
nature.  By  employing  a  now  definition  we  convey  a  new 
idea  of  the  naturo  of  tho  thing  defined ;  it  is  predicating 
something  of  it  that  has  not  been  dono  before,  and  indicates  a 
change  in  its  nature.  Now,  Mill  will  not  admit  of  tho  accuracy 
of  this  kind  of  statement.  He  has  no  reverence  for  definitions, 
and  will  not  agree  with  those  who  aflirm  that  no  defini¬ 
tion  can  unfold  tho  whole  nature  of  the  thing  intended  to  be 
defined,  and  that  every  proposition  in  which  any  equality 
whatever  is  predicated  of  the  thing,  unfolds  some  part  of  its 
naturo.  The  true  state  of  the  case,  he  says,  is  that  all  defini¬ 
tions  are  of  names  and  of  names  only ;  but  that  in  some 
definitions  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  nothing  is  intended 
except  to  explain  tho  meaning  of  tho  word ;  while  in  others, 
besides  explaining  the  meaning  of  tho  word,  it  is  intended  to 
be  implied  that  there  exists  a  thing  corresponduig  to  the 
word.  It  is  plain  enough  that  no  single  word  can  define  a 
horse— certainly  not  the  five  letters  which  spell  tho  name.  It 
is  a  name,  the  name  we  have  given  to  a  thing,  and  no  amount 
of  scholastic  learning  can  make  it  anything  else.  If  we  pro¬ 
ceed  farther  with  our  definitions,  and  state  os  a  proposition 
that  man  is  a  reasoning  animal,  or  that  a  triangle  is  the  space 
comprised  between  three  linos,  it  is  still  purely  verbab 

An  essential  proposition  is  ono  which  is  purely  verbal, 
which  asserts  of  a  thing  under  a  particular  name  only  what 
is  asserted  of  it  in  calling  it  by  that  name,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  either  gives  no  information,  or  gives  it  respecting  the 
name,  not  the  thing.  Non-essential  or  accidental  proposi¬ 
tions,  on  tho  contrary,  may  be  called  real  propositions,  in 
opposition  to  verbal.  They  predicate  of  the  thing  some  fact 
not  involved  in  the  signification  of  tho  name  by  which  the 
proposition  speaks  of  it,  some  attribute  not  connoted  hj  that 
name. 

The  definition  given  of  a  triangle  obviously  comprises  not 
one  but  two  propositions  perfectly  distinguishable.  The  one 
is — “There  may  exist  a  figure  bounded  by  three  straight 
lines ;”  the  other — “  And  this  figure  may  be  termed  a  triangle.” 
The  former  of  these  propositions  is  not  a  definition  at  all ;  the 
latter  is  merely  a  nominal  definition  or  explanation  of  the  use 
and  application  of  a  term.  The  first  is  susceptible  of  truth 
or  falsehood,  and  may  therefore  be  made  the  foundation  of  a 
train  of  reasoning.  The  latter  can  neither  be  true  nor  false ; 
the  only  character  it  is  susceptible  of  is  that  of  conformi'y  to 
the  ordinary  use  of  language. 

Having  disposed  of  the  adherents  to  tho  definitive  school  of 
logicians.  Mill  follows  up  the  attack  by  an  onslaught  on  tho 
theory  of  proof.  Now,  for  tho  last  two  thousand  years  this 
theory  has  been  regarded  as  impregnable.  Some  bold 
students  have  ventured  to  call  tho  syllogism  useless,  but 
nobody  has  called  it  false.  A  syllogism  is  a  group  of  three 
propositions,  as  thus : — “  All  men  are  mortal.  Prince  Albert 
was  a  man,  therefore  Prince  Albert  was  mortal.”  Nothing, 
one  would  say,  could  be  clearer.  Here  is  a  general  proposition 
regarding  all  men ;  here  is  a  particular  proposition  concerning 
an  individual  man.  From  the  first  wo  pass  to  the  second, 
because  the  second  is  contained  in  tho  first.  \Vo  pass  from 
the  general  to  the  particular,  because  the  particular  is  con- 
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tained  in  the  general.  All  inference,  in  fact,  is  merely  a 
progress  from  one  particnlar  to  another. 

“  The  mortality  of  John  Thomas  and  Company  is,  after  all, 
the  whole  evidence  we  have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Not  one  iota  is  added  to  the  proof  by  the  inter¬ 
polation  of  a  general  proposition.  Since  the  individual  cases 
are  all  the  evidence  we  can  possess,  evidence  which  no  logical 
form  into  which  wo  choose  to  throw  it  can  make  greater  than 
it  is ;  and  since  that  evidence  is  either  sofilcient  in  itself,  or, 
if  insufficient  for  the  one  purpose,  cannot  be  sufficient  for  the 
other;  I  am  unable  to  see  why  we  should  be  forbidden  to 
take  the  shortest  cut  from  these  sufficient  premisses  to  the 
conclusion,  and  constrained  to  travel  the  high  priori  road  by 
this  arbitary  fiat  of  logicians.” 

The  syllogism  is  supposed  to  be  a  logical  process,  but  it  is 
really  nothing  of  the  kind ;  it  merely  embraces  general  proposi¬ 
tions  of  inferences  already  made,  and  short  formulae  for  making 
more.  The  major  premiss  of  a  syllogism,  consequently,  is  a 
formula  of  this  description;  and  the  conclusion  is  not  an 
inference  drawn  from  the  formula,  but  an  inference  drawn 
according  to  the  formula ;  the  real  logical  antecedent,  or  pre¬ 
misses,  being  the  particular  facts  from  which  the  general 
I  proposition  was  collected  by  induction. 

Thus  demolishing  the  ordinary  theory  both  tf  Definition 
and  Proof,  M.  Taine  follows  his  English  guide  into  the  realm 
of  axioms.  There  he  finds  the  idealists  intrenched  in  their 
philosophical  fortress,  very  confident  in  the  soundness  of  their 
arithmetical,  algebraic,  and  geometrical  axioms.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  two  straight  lines  parallel  should  ever  meet  at 
j  one  point — what  is  true  of  ten  feet  is  true  of  a  hundred 
thousand,  true  of  a  hundred  thousand  million  leagues.  It  io 
impossible  for  us  to  imagine  a  space  inclosed  by  two  straight 
lines.  But  all  this  is  only  a  matter  of  experience — it  is  a  fact 
— call  it  if  you  will  an  axiom — it  is  nothing  more  than  a  plain 
matter  of  fact,  such  as  yon  may  actually  put  upon  paper  and 
tost  by  experience.  Without  following  them  to  infinity,  we 
may  know  that  if  the  lines  ever  do  meet,  or  if  after  diverging 
from  one  another  they  begin  again  to  approach,  this  must 
take  place  not  at  an  infinite  but  at  a  finite  distance.  Sup¬ 
posing,  therefore,  such  to  be  the  case,  we  may  transport  our¬ 
selves  thither  in  imagination,  and  can  frame  a  mental  imago 
of  the  appearance  which  one  or  both  of  the  lines  must  present 
at  that  point  which  we  may  rely  on  as  being  precisely  similar 
to  the  reality.  Now,  whether  we  fix  our  contemplation  upon 
this  imaginary  picture,  or  call  to  mind  the  generalisations  we 
have  had  occasion  to  make  from  former  ocular  observation, 
we  learn  by  the  evidence  of  experience  that  a  line  which  after 
diverging  from  another  straight  lino  begins  to  approach  it, 
produces  the  impression  on  our  senses  which  we  describe  by 
the  expression  “a  bent  line,”  not  by  the  expression  “a 
straight  line."  Plainly  the  contrary  of  the  axiom  is  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

Induction  is  the  solo  key  to  nature.  This  is  Mill’s  great 
theory.  Induction  is  the  operation  of  the  mind  by  which  we 
infer  that  what  wo  know  to  be  true  in  a  particular  case  or 
cases  will  bo  true  in  all  cases  which  resemble  the  former  in 
certain  assignable  respects — what  is  true  of  certain  individuals 
as  a  class  is  true  of  the  whole  class ;  that  which  is  true  at 
certain  times  will  bo  equally  true  in  similar  circumstances 
at  all  times.  Having  remarked  that  Peter,  John,  and  any 
number  more  or  less  of  great  men  are  dead,  we  conclude 
that  all  men  die — in  short,  we  learn  that  mortality  is  the  lot 
of  man. 

But  this,  after  all,  is  an  assumption  that  the  course  of 
nature  and  the  order  of  the  universe  are  uniform;  in  fact, 
that  there  are  such  things  as  parallel  cases.  The  assumption 
is  warranted  by  experience,  for  wo  find  that  the  universe  is 
so  constituted  that  whatever  is  true  in  any  one  case  is  true  in 


all  cases  of  a  certain  descriptien — the  only  difficulty  is  to  find 
ivhat  description.  With  exactly  the  same  amount  of  evidence, 
negative  and  positive,  we  do  not  refuse  to  believe  in  black 
swans,  but  will  in  no  wise  admit  of  men  wearing  their  heads 
underneath  their  shoulders.  If  neither  phenomena  had  been 
witnessed  why  should  wo  refuse  to  believe  the  one  and  give 
credence  to  the  other  ?  Apparently  because  throughout  nature 
there  is  less  constancy  in  the  colour  of  animals  than  there  is 
in  the  anatomical  organisation.  We  know  this  from  Expe¬ 
rience,  therefore  it  is  plain  that  we  require  Experience  in 
order  to  determine  in  what  degree  Experience  is  to  be  relied 
upon.  We  make  Experience  its  own  test. 

What  is  the  Law  of  Causation  but  a  notion  gained  from 
Experience  ?  It  is,  in  plain  fact,  but  the  familiar  truth  that 
everything  in  nature  is  associated,  and  that  every  fact,  every 
phenomenon,  is  connected  with  phenomena  which  have  pre¬ 
ceded  it.  Certain  causes  produce  certain  effects — the  in¬ 
variable  antecedent  produces  the  invariable  consequence. 
But  the  real  Cause  is  the  whole  of  these  antecedents — the 
sum  total  of  the  conditions,  positive  and  negative,  taken 
together — the  whole  of  the  contingencies  of  every  description, 
which,  being  realised,  produce  an  invariable  consequence. 

The  term  necessity  is  defined  to  bo  unconditiona/ness 
that  which  is  necessary,  that  which  must  be,  means  that 
which  will  be,  whatever  supposition  we  may  make  in  regard 
to  all  other  things. 

Our  will  produces  our  corporeal  actions,  as  the  cold  pro¬ 
duces  ice,  and  a  lighted  match  applied  to  gunpowder  produces 
an  explosion  —  these  phenomena  follow  each  other  invariably 
without  exception  of  condition. 

The  important  inquiry  into  cause  and  effect  is  illustrated 
very  fully  by  M.  Taine  quoting  largely  from  Mill's  investiga¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  spontaneous  appearance  of  moisture 
on  substances  exposed  in  the  open  air  when  no  rain  or  visible 
wet  is  falling.  Into  this  lengthened  investigation  space/orbids 
us  to  follow,  as,  however  novel  it  may  be  to  a  French  public, 
it  is  sufficiently  familiar  to  English  readers.  All  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  do  is  to  establish  the  Law  of  Causation,  not  only  by 
the  known  laws  of  aqueous  vapour  but  by  efficient  additional 
corroboration. 

If  you  ask,  says  M.  Taine,  what  the  English  have  done 
for  philosophy  ?  I  answer,  the  theory  of  Induction.  Mill  is 
the  last  of  a  long,  lino  of  philosophers,  beginning  with  Francis 
Bacon,  continued  by  Hobbes,  Newton,  Locke,  Hume,  and 
Herschel.  We,  it  appears,  are  a  practical  people,  and  make 
ourphilosopby  practical,  purging  the  human  brain  of  illusions, 
ambitions,  and  phantasies ;  we  make  the  high  road  to  science 
safe,  convenient,  and  direct — the  great  advancement  of  our 
modern  age  being  a  generalisation  of  ascertained  principles, 
whereby  wo  reduce  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  to  a  few 
grand  laws. 

If  Philosophy  clips  its  wings  to  strengthen  its  legs,  M.  Taine 
is  of  opinion  that  it  does  well,  as  it  enables  it  to  carry  on  more 
practical  work  in  a  surer  and  speedier  manner  than  is  attain¬ 
able  by  any  lofty  flight.  And  this  he  shows  to  bo  the  philo¬ 
sophy  of  Stuart  Mill ;  and  ho  does  not  blame  the  Englishman 
for  frankly  owning  that  there  is  much  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  much  that  wo  affirm  on  mere  supposition.  For  in¬ 
stance,  sun,  moon,  stars,  air,  water,  and  other  distinguishable 
substances  are  recognised  as  Permanent  Causes,  subsisting 
certainly  ever  since  the  human  race  has  been  in  existence, 
but  no  account  can  be  philosophically  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  Permanent  Causes  themselves.  Nor  can  wo  ascertain 
why  particnlar  natural  agents  existed  originally  andT no  other 
as  Permanent  Causes,  or  why  they  are  commingled  in  such 
and  such  proportions  and  distributed  throughout  space  with 
an  irregularity  in  the  distribution  which  can  be  reduced  to 
no  law.  Nor  can  we  find  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
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oonceiving  that  in  Bome  distant  part  of  the  stellar  regions, 
where  the  phenomena  may  bo  entirely  unlike  those  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  it  would  bo  folly  to  affirm  confi¬ 
dently  that  the  general  law  prevails.  “  The  uniformity  in 
the  succession  of  events— otherwise  called  the  Law  of  Causa¬ 
tion  —must  be  received  not  as  the  law  of  the  universe,  but  of 
that  portion  of  it  only  which  is  within  the  range  of  our  means 
of  sure  observation,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  extension  to 
adjacent  cases.  To  extend  it  farther  is  to  make  a  supposition 
without  evidence,  and  to  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  ground 
from  experience  for  estimating  its  degree  of  probability,  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  assign  any.” 

From  this  we  are  led  to  the  conclnsion  that  we  are 
irrevocably  shut  out  from  the  infinite ;  our  faculties  and  our 
assertion  can  prove  nothing;  we  must  be  confined  to  our 
own  small  circle ;  our  mind  cannot  rise  beyond  its  own  ex¬ 
perience;  we  are  prohibited  from  establishing  universal  and 
necessary  principles.  The  old  theories  of  definition,  propo¬ 
sition,  and  syllogism  are  exchanged  for  that  which  reduces 
axioms  to  the  truth  of  experience,  which  develops  and  per¬ 
fects  the  theory  of  induction,  and  makes  all  true  philosophy 
a  matter  of  fact. 

Mill  takes  bis  stand  on  facts — bis  theory  of  definition  a 
definition  of  names,  and  not  of  things ;  his  theory  of  proof 
a  matter  of  experience  that  can  dispense  with  scholastic 
syllogism;  his  theory  of  axioms  hut  so  many  ascertainable 
facts — all  his  teachings  resting  on  a  solid  basis,  and  all  of 
the  most  positive  character — so  positive  that  where  specula¬ 
tion  begins  his  inquiry  ends,  and  the  great  ocean  of  infinity 
is  unentered.  We  pause— when  hypothesis  must  take  the 
place  of  fact— we  stand  still,  and  wait  for  farther  light. 

An  abyss  of  doubt  and  an  abyss  of  ignorance.  The  pros¬ 
pect,  says  M.  Taine,  is  indeed  sombre ;  no  matter  if  it  bo 
true.  There  is  an  accordance,  he  submits,  between  this 
doctrine  and  English  intellect.  It  is  a  positive  spirit — what¬ 
ever  is,  is,  and  must  be,  and  this  to  our  French  critic’s 
mind  is  in  harmony  with  our  religion.  We  are  positive  in 
matter-of-fact  and  faith.  A  philosophy,  therefore,  which 
eschews  all  attempts  to  solve  the  unsol vable,  or  to  take 
flight  into  regions  unreachable,  commends  itself  to  our 
national  taste.  We  are  all  of  the  school  that  demands  facts — 
nothing  but  f^cts — neither  substances  nor  forces,  but  solely 
facts,  and  the  laws  which  these  facts  plainly  declare. 

But  M.  Taine  has  much  to  say  upon  abstraction.  lie  is 
unwilling  to  stop  with  the  Englishman,  but  still  unwilling 
to  soar  with  the  German.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  Mill’s 
definition  of  definition ;  bo  wishes  to  introduce  an  abstract 
principle ;  he  is  not  content  with  his  theory  of  proof,  still 
clinging  to  the  idea  of  an  abstract  law ;  he  will  not  admit  the 
theory  of  axioms ;  and  while  induction  seems  to  be  the 
triumph  of  simple  experience,  induction  is  in  reality,  he 
argues,  but  the  triumph  of  abstraction.  When  we  discover 
by  induction  that  cold  is  the  cause  of  dew,  or  that  the  passing 
from  the  liquid  to  the  solid  state  produces  crystallisation, 
we  establish  a  relation  between  two  abstracts.  The  cold, 
and  tho  dew,-  the  transition  from  liquid  to  solid,  tho  crys¬ 
tallisation  which  is  formed  in  the  interim— these  are  all  but 
parts  of  phenomena,  extracts  from  complexes,  simple  elements 
taken  from  a  compound.  Wo  isolate  the  facts ;  isolate  tho 
dew  in  general  in  all  localities,  conditions,  temperatures; 
isolate  tho  cold  in  all  its  specialities  and  varieties,  all  the 
differences  which  are  produced  by  difference  of  texture, 
diversity  of  substance,  inequality  of  temperature,  every  con¬ 
ceivable  complication  of  circumstances.  Join  the  abstract 
antecedent  to  tho  consequent  abstract,  and  the  result  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Mill  himself  by  bU  retrenchments,  suppressions, 
and  eliminations.  All  tko  processes  of  induction  arc,  there¬ 
fore,  capable  of  abstraction. 


Exporimontal  and  abstract  philosophy  constitute  two  king¬ 
doms— one  made  up  of  complex  facts,  the  other  of  simple 
elements.  Tho  first  is  the  effect,  and  the  second  is  the 
cause.  The  first  is  contained  within  the  second,  and  is 
deduced  as  a  consequence  from  its  principle.  One  is  equi¬ 
valent  to  tho  other;  they  make  up,  indeed,  one  thing  seen 
under  two  aspects.  This  magnificent  world  in  motion, 
tumultuous  chaos,  life  infinitely  varied  and  multiplied,  are 
reducible  to  certain  simple  elements.  All  our  difiicalty 
consists  in  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  from  the  com¬ 
plex  to  the  simple,  from  facts  to  laws,  from  experiences  to 
formulip.  The  fall  of  a  stone  is  an  arbitrary  fact,  but  how 
many  circumstances  are  immediately  and  intimately,  as  well 
as  remotely,  connected  with  the  fall  of  the  stone,  all  of  which 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  make  the  fact  a  “superposition 
of  laws!” 

While  ho  renders  full  acknowledgment  to  tho  ability  of  the 
English  philosopher,  he  will  not  for  pure  and  simple  induction 
yield  his  abstract  philosophy.  Of  these  two  principles,  tho 
one  takes  a  practical,  the  other  a  speculative,  direction.  The 
one  regards  nature  os  a  repository  of  facta,  the  other  as  a 
system  of  laws ;  employed  alono,  the  first  is  English,  and  tho 
second  is  German.  The  French,  M.  Taine  contends,  take  the 
middle  course — from  their  Anglo-German  alliance  build  up  a 
system  of  the  soundest  philosophy. 

And  turning  from  philosophical  discussion  with  bis  intelli¬ 
gent  Oxonian,  M.  Taine  looks  out  upon  tho  ancient  seat  of 
learning  as  it  stretches  out  silent  and  beautiful  in  the  fresh 
rays  of  early  morning,  every  tower  and  spire  gilded  by  the 
rising  sun,  every  choice  bit  of  tracery,  stono  foliage,  “  frozen 
music,”  distinctly  visible  through  the  yet  unpolluted  air. 
The  rose,  the  clematis,  the  honeysuckle  yield  their  perfume, 
and  add  their  grace  to  tho  scene,  and  fountains  leaping 
upwards  all  instinct  with  joyous  life  shed  a  refreshing  cool¬ 
ness  over  all  So  Taine  takes  leave  of  Oxford,  bids  farewell 
to  Alma  Mater,  and  with  a  pleasant  reminiscence  of  bis  young 
friend,  and  a  pr^‘found  ro-ipect  for  Stuart  Mill,  returns  to 
Paris,  there  to  discourse  of  what  we  English  can  do— to 
weigh  the  merits  of  Tennyson  and  Da  Musset,  Thackeray 
and  Balzac,  Dickens  and  George  Sand,  and  to  allow  that  we 
really  have  a  Logician  amongst  ns. 

Since  M.  Taine  sat  in  judgment,  Westminster  has  returned 
Stuart  Mill  to  Parliament,  and  the  fair  city  of  Oxford  flung 
out  Gladstone,  only,  however,  to  be  returned  by  a  county 
constituency.  With  politics  the  Frenchman  does  not  inter¬ 
meddle— to  him  Stuart  Mill  is  the  Logician  only,  and  so  we 
must  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  M.  Taine  would  say  to  bis 
political  economy  or  form  of  faith— even  as  to  what  opinion 
ho  would  be  likely  to  express  on  Mill’s  views  of  matrimony — 
views  not  very  likely,  wo  apprehend,  to  be  popular  with 
Englishwomen  intent  on  domestic  life. 


A  Weddi.vo  Visit. — Tho  celebrated  and  witty  Lord  Lyttle- 
ton,  and  several  other  English  gentlemen,  went  in  a  boat  to 
see  the  ceremony  of  the  Doge  of  Venice  wedding  the 
Adriatic.  They  had  on  board  with  them  a  hiquais-de-place, 
a  talkative  fellow,  making  a  plaguy  noise,  explaining  every¬ 
thing  that  was  going  on.  This  unfortunate  cicerone  was 
standing  up  in  the  barge,  and  leaning  over  it,  at  the  moment 
tho  Doge  dropped  the  ring  into  the  sea.  The  loquacious 
lackey  bawled  out  with  all  his  might  and  strength,  “  Now, 
my  lord — look!  look!  the  Doge  has  married  the  sea!” 
“  Has  he  ?”  replied  Lord  Lyttleton  ;  “  then  go  you,  you  noisy 
dog,  and  pay  the  bride  a  visit,”  and,  giving  him  a  push,  into 
the  sea  went  the  poor  prating  valet.  He  was  taken  up  imme¬ 
diately,  without  having  received  any  injury  beyond  a  ducking, 
for  which  he  was  well  repaid. 
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PRICKINGS  ON  SCULPTURE. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “PRICKIRGB  O.S  MUSIC.” 

XE  of  the  four  beatitudes  is  Virtue,  and  sbe  cbarms  us  as 
much  by  her  smile  of  innocence  as  she  does  by  the  love¬ 
liness  of  her  contour ;  sbe  is  necessary  to  all  our  practical 
ideas  of  happiness. 

Collins  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Truth  and  Wis<biit; 
therefore  to  enjoy,  to  enrich  the  heart  and  mind,  to  dream 
noble  dreams,  to  appreciate  a  poem,  a  painting,  or  sculpture 
that  bears  the  symbols  of  innocency,  or  excites  to  love,  honour, 
or  fame,  Virtue  must  be  the  medium  we  see  through. 

Yet  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  man  so  good  but  that  he  has 
the  weakness  of  some  vice,  nor  any  so  criminal  as  to  be 
without  some  virtue ;  that  prevailing  follies  are  attendants 
even  upon  the  wise ;  and  yet  none  are  so  frail  as  not  to  bo 
capable  on  occasions  of  showing  energy,  and  even  taste. 

Ignorance  may  bo  compared  to  a  marshy  ground,  where 
nothing  grows  of  use  to  man  or  animal.  Ignorance  admits 
nothing,  esteems  nothing;  it  is  ever  at  war  with  things 
around  it.  Envy  it  cannot  feel,  but  it  has  the  parasite, 
jealousy,  ever  gnawing  at  its  heart. 

It  may  be  said  th.at  men  can  be  learned  in  two  ways  and 
ignorant  in  two  ways.  One  may  bo  deeply  versed  in  books, 
yet  know  nothbg  of  nature  or  life;  another  can  be  entirely 
unacquainted  with  book>,  yet  bo  a  deep  observer  of  the 
economy  of  nature  and  life.  Thus  one  can  be  learned  in 
dead  and  living  languages,  history,  science,  and  all  things 
useful  or  ornamental,  yet  be  so  entirely  innocent  of  the 
subtle  and  intricate  workings  of  the  human  heart  as  to 
know  nothing  of  that  arch  piocc  of  mechanism  save  his  own 
dark  one,  and  bo  utterly  unconscious  of  passing  life.  The  true 
creed  of  the  religion  ho  professes  is  as  far  from  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  as  the  most  distant  Laplander,  the  constitution  of  his 
country  as  unknown  as  the  archives  of  ancient  Greece,  and 
society  to  him  is  only  a  jostle  of  men  and  women,  children 
and  animals. 

We  may  now  reverse  the  case,  and  suppose  a  man  to  be 
perfectly  unacquainted  with  Greek  and  Latin,  to  know 
nothing  of  humanity,  to  possess  nothing  but  disconnected 
scraps  of  historic  facts,  to  be  just  able  to  scramble  over  his 
mother  tongue  in  its  most  simple  form,  and  to  be  incapable 
of  putting  together  two  consecutive  sentences,  i/el  to  have  a 
mind  ever  thirsting  for  knowledge.  He  sees  things  as  they 
really  are,  because  he  cannot  take  other  opinions  or  voices ; 
finds  his  heart  moved  by  the  presence  of  things  innocent  and 
beautiful,  and  by  slow  degrees  so  educates  his  feelings  and 
perceptions  that  he  can  appreciate  the  harmony  of  music,  the 
colouring  of  paintings,  or  the  correctness  and  beauty  of 
sculpture. 

The  latter  class  belongs  to  the  people.  They  look  alK>ut  at 
first  ignorant  of  laws  or  principles,  but,  following  Xature 
(who  is  always  true),  in  time  they  begin  to  see  and  to  feel — 
to  feel  inward  longings,  something  beyond  their  mind,  they 
know  not  what.  Eternity  is  ever  present  to  the  soul  of 
man ;  that  is  it  to  which  he  unconsciously  aspires. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  we  may  trace  conjunctively  with 
refinement  of  a  whole  nation  a  concomitant  refinement  of 
uuiunert.  Thus  the  people  get  educated  to  admire  the  natural 
and  true  by  watching  the  different  orders  of  art  and  science, 
and  the  rude  mimicry  of  life  on  the  mantleshelves  of  the  cot¬ 
tagers  in  time  gets  displaced  by  objects  moulded  after  life. 

The  statuary  hitherto  abounding  has  been  doubly  artificial — 
artificial  in  conception  and  material,  in  proportion  and  colour. 

We  cannot  say  that  a  nation  is  truly  polished  till  it  fosters 
the  polite  arts.  They  open  a  sixth  sense  npon  ns,  if  we 
really  cultivate  them  with  an  earnestness  that  refines  our 


taste,  and  infuses  their  own  spirit  into  our  minds.  The 
savage  eats  his  food  and  falls  asleep;  the  man  of  mere 
wealth  does  little  more ;  but  in  those  who  seek  pleasure  in 
cultivating  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  pleasures  of  fcnso 
hold  but  a  subordinate  place. 

England  cannot  go  very  far  back  for  her  jMsdigreo  in  the 
arts,  for  until  the  time  of  George  IIL  no  sculpture  was  really 
recognised.  Perhaps  no  event  is  more  worthy  of  the  his-  j 
torian’s  notice  than  the  remarkable  progress  the  fine  arts 
made  in  that  king's  reign.  Till  his  accession  we  had  no 
native  artists  of  genius — at  least,  none  recognised  by  the  | 
nation— either  in  painting  or  sculpture.  Hcgarth,  that  j 
wonderful  combination  of  genius,  with  conceplive  powers  of 
the  highest  order,  stood  alone,  the  envy  and  the  wonder  of  ! 
his  day. 

To  show  the  low  state  into  which  England  was  at  the  time 
we  mention,  an  excuse  was  made  for  us  in  our  climate,  which 
was  said  to  be  so  ungenial  that  native  artists  could  not 
mature  their  powers  on  our  soil.  Yet  many  of  the  arts  of  | 
life  had  advanced  among  us,  and  our  literature  had  reached 
a  height  beyond  which  no  ago  has  passed.  But  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture  wore  dragging  on  a  dwarfed  and 
even  dwindling  existence. 

The  mountain  at  length  showed  signs  of  travail,  and  ex¬ 
pectancy  was  on  tiptoe.  The  yontbful  monarch,  George  III., 
had  shown  the  bent  of  his  tastes.  Ho  saw  the  paucity, 
the  nakedness,  the  infantine  struggling  of  our  arts,  and  he, 
in  despair,  sent  to  Rome  and  paid  his  gold  for  a  cargo  of 
prizes  that  not  merely  fed  the  tastes  of  the  king,  but  that 
soon  afterwards  shed  their  light  upon  the  nation. 

The  works  of  our  poets  or  fictionists  were  resorted  to,  and  , 
the  life-teachers  took  courage.  Then  from  that  time  burst 
forth  upon  the  nation  a  perfect  galaxy  of  refined  strength,  of 
beauty,  of  harmony  and  colouring,  such  as  England  had  never 
seen,  and  only  Greece  and  Rome  had  known.  It  was  a  civil 
revolution,  and  great  artists  came  out  from  that  revolution, 
as  great  generals,  admirals,  and  statesmen  come  out  after  a 
long  war. 

This  country,  which  had  accepted  the  deformities  of 
Rysbraeck  and  Scheemachers  in  the  graceful  and  mellowing 
art  of  sculpture,  stood  abashed  when  the  youthful  sovereign 
touched  the  land  with  a  magic  wand  and  brpught  forth  a 
band  of  sorcerers  whose  chisels  struck  from  the  shapeless 
cube  figures  and  forms  that  enchanted  all  that  stood  before 
them.  The  tasteful  and  the  classical  stole  out  from  the  hands 
of  Bacon  and  XoUekens,  and  the  lifeless  shajies  that  till  then 
were  looked  to  as  our  standard  of  perfection  were  carried 
away  to  fill  niches  and  hold  lamps  and  candles  to  their  betters. 

We  may  be  allowed  digression,  as  we  are  not  professing  to 
give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  sublime 
art  of  sculpture.  As  in  our  “  Prickings  on  Music,”  we  but 
take  a  general  glance  over  the  field,  in  order  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  influence  and  the  value  of  the  art,  rather  than  to 
the  art  itself. 

Sculpture  does  not,  like  painting,  kfford  strong  delineations 
of  the  feelings;  it  is  more  qualified  to  represent  that  repose  of 
the  passions,  that  expression  of  tranquillity,  so  commonly 
enshrined  in  Grecian  statues,'  which  Plato  defines  as  the 
middle  state  of  the  soul  between  pleasure  and  pain.  Sculpture, 
except  painting,  is  tbe  only  fine  art  that  is  imitative.  It  is 
circumscribed,  having  the  command  of  no  emotion  bnt  what 
is  raised  by  sight. 

Wo  will  put  it  as  a  question — Does  sculpture  go  homo  to 
the  feelings  os  surely  as  painting?  We  conceive  our  answer 
may  be  partly  in  the  affirmative  and  partly  in  the  negative ; 
yet  we  opine  that  no  one  can  stand  in  a  room  before  a  beau¬ 
tiful  figure  in  marble  without  feeling  that  it  spreads  some 
genial  softening  inffuence  around. 
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Can  sculpture  teach  the  million  anything  ?  Will  it  aid  in 
I  civilising  their  taste  for  the  beautiful,  or  advancing  them  in 
I  their  measure  of  form  ? 

I  To  the  first  rpiestion  we  may  reply,  that  the  million  may 
I  bo  taught  much  by  beautiful  sculpture,  and  have  their  feol- 
;  ings  trained  to  standards  of  purity.  As  to  the  second,  we  are 
I  certain*  that  by  putting  before  them  classical,  natural,  and 
graceful  Gguros  thoy  may  bo  greatly  civilised  in  their  taste 
for  the  beautiful,  taught  to  correct  their  crude  notions  of  form, 
and  be  educated  to  appreciate  true  art  founded  on  nature. 

Moreover,  in  our  opinion,  the  fine  arts  should  be  useful. 
All  branches  of  art,  as  well  as  science,  should  teach,  or  they 
are  only  idols  to  the  epicure  and  the  virtuoso,  and  act  as 
I  rareeshows  in  the  saloons  of  the  rich. 

I  Believing  that  statuary  is  a  great  and  graceful  teacher,  we 
will  endeavour  to  prove  our  assertion. 

I  Sculpture  is  suggestive;  painting  is  suggestive;  they 
.  create  images  that  rise  up  within  us,  till  great,  and  full,  and 
^  perfect  conceptions  take  birth  in  the  mind, 
i  Sculpture  stands  alone  in  its  strength,  as  it  cannot  imitate 
I  its  sister  art  in  delineating  light  and  shade,  colour,  and  extent 
^  of  combination. 

I  It  is  thus  that  sculpture  is  by  many  deemed  inferior  to 
I  painting,  because  the  sculptor  can  only  in  a  limited  sense 
group  his  ideas,  and  cannot  delineate  combined  actions. 
Sculpture  is  so  strictly  conGned  to  the  Ggure,  that  the  very 
I  perfection  of  outline  must  be  given,  or  tho  eye  detects  the 
invention  and  so  loses  the  delusion ;  and  the  defect  of  a  single 
I  lino  spoils  tho  whole  conception.  No  wonder  that  it  is  so 
I  rare  for  an  ago  to  produce  even  one  perfect  sculptor. 

I  Sculpture  can  be  said  to  take  its  rise  from  the  time  of 
;  Jacob,  thus  showing  its  antiquity ;  and,  as  was  tho  case  with 
j  “  Music”  in  our  former  “  Prickings,”  wo  happily  can  go  to 
j  tho  pen  of  Moses  for  the  Grst  account  of  images.  He 
i  informes  us  that  Rachael,  the  wife  of  Jacob,  stole  the  images 
belonging  to  her  father  Laban,  when  she  secretly  left  his  homo 
I  with  her  husband  for  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  that  she  hid 
;  tho  idols  under  her  saddle.  Wo  judge  thereby  that  thoy  were 
j  only  small  in  size,  and  wo  feel  that  there  is  room  for  judging 
I  them  to  have  been  carved  in  wood,  and  that  the  material  was 
^  Gg-wooJ,  then  much  in  use  for  such  purposes.  We  may  cite 
another  instance  about  images  from  those  early  times.  We 
:  allude  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Israelites  demanding  and 
i  getting  from  Aaron  tho  priest  a  golden  cal/  or  ox. 

Tho  Grst  person  we  aro  able  to  bring  forward  as  a  sculptor 
j  is  Bezalcol,  whoso  knowledge  of  carving  enabled  him  to  form 
I  “  cherubim  for  covering  tho  Mercy  Seat” 

As  to  the  ancient  nations  who  produced  images,  many  traces 
in  the  p.agcs  of  Assyrian  history  prove  that  they  were  not  only 
I  earlier  than,  but  in  some  respects  superior  to,  tho  Egyptians ; 
j  yet  the  latter  have  left  proofs  of  an  early  attention  to  the  art, 
as  far  as  human  form  went. 

We  may  cow  turn  to  profane  authorities  and  boar  what 
thoy  say.  Some  lean  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  potter  called 
j  Dibutodo  of  Sicyone,  a  town  of  Peloponnesus,  who  fii’st  formed 
I  a  rude  Ggure ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  one  of  bis 
I  craft  should  bo  a  modeller  of  tho  human  form  in  clay,  as  it 
was  his  province  to  fashion  things  of  sundry  shapes.  Others 
!  say  that  tho  art  was  known  before  his  time,  and  that  in  the 
;  isle  of  Sumos,  Idoecus  and  Thoodnus  had  produced  lay  Ggures 
I  before  Dibutade  lived;  that  Domaratus,  Taniuinius  Piiscus's 
father,  brought  sculpture  into  Italy ;  and  that  Tarquin,  King 
of  Rome,  sent  for  Taut ianus  (on  artist  then  enjoying  some 
fame)  to  make  the  statue  of  Jupiter  as  the  author  of  “The 
Storm.”  Ho  is  accordingly  sculptured  with  a  thunderbolt  in 
one  hand  and  grasping  lightning  in  the  other. 

I  It  is  singular  to  observe  that  tho  ancient  sculptors  were  in 
!  tho  habit  of  forming  of  bricks  largo  animals,  such  as  the 


horses  at  Rome  before  the  pope’s  palace  at  Monte  Kavallo. 
How  they  formed  tho  lines  so  accurately  with  such  materials 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive. 

It  appears  that,  according  to  Praxiteles,  about  300  years 
after  tho  foundation  of  Rome,  the  “  art  of  working  in  clay” 
was  much  practised,  and  that  ”  it  may  be  held  as  the  mother 
of  carving  in  marble.”  At  what  period  of  the  world  tho 
Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Pbccnician,  Etrurian,  and  some  minor 
kingdoms  became  possessed  of  the  art  of  carving  images  is 
not  to  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  we  have  proofs  of  their 
very  early  attention  to  it. 

It  appears  that  there  were  two  styles  of  sculpture  known 
amongst  the  Egyptians.  High  authorities  venture  to  assert  ; 
that  the  first  period  terminates  with  tho  fall  of  Egypt  into  | 
tho  hands  of  Cambyses.  Tho  new  style  soon  succeeded,  and  ! 
endured  even  to  the  end  of  Alexander  tho  Great's  time.  | 

Among  other  nations  wo  see  the  statues  finely  formed  by 
the  chisel  and  highly  polished ;  the  eyes  of  their  images  are 
frequently  formed  of  valuable  gems,  and  one  of  the  largest 
diamonds  in  the  world  was  taken  from  the  famous  statue  of 
Seringham,  in  the  temple  of  Brahms.  We  find  some  proofs 
also  of  Egyptian  statues  being  made  of  wood  or  baked  earth, 
the  latter  being  curiously  covered  with  green  enamel. 

The  Pbccnicians  possessed  unusual  advantages  for  success  | 
in  statuary,  and  consequently  their  temples  shone  with  statues ;  i 
but  all  their  groat  works  were,  unfortunately,  destroyed.  j 

The  Etrurians,  or  ancient  Tuscans,  are  said  to  have  carried  ' 
this  art  to  some  degree  of  perfection  at  an  earlier  period  than 
did  the  Greeks,  even  before  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Da'dalns, 
who,  to  avoid  the  anger  of  Minos,  King  of  Crete,  fled  first  to 
Sicily,  then  to  Italy,  and  there  left  proofs  of  his  genius. 

The  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Indians  bad  far  preceded  { 
the  Greeks ;  and  if  sculpture  took  its  origin  from  the  worship 
of  idols,  which  there  is  reason  for  believing,  doubtless  tho 
Greeks  took  their  idols  from  the  former  people. 

But  if  the  Greeks  took  their  first  lessons  from  foreign 
nations,  it  is  certain  that  in  time  they  advanced  the  art  to 
such  perfection  as  to  throw  into  the  shade  all  their  early  | 
efTorts,  and  to  entirely  overleap  their  masters.  From  that 
time  sculpture  made  a  great  figure  in  Greece,  though  it  was  yet 
early  in  its  power.  The  famed  statue  of  Jupiter,  by  Phidias, 
and  another  by  Polycletns,  were  executed  long  before  purity 
of  sculpture  was  known ;  tho  infancy  of  the  art  betrayed  its 
weak  hand  everywhere ;  the  lines  were  straight,  the  attitude  I 
stiff,  and  no  clear  idea  of  beauty  was  brought  out  in  the  head. 
The  figure  was  too  slender,  and  the  contour  wanting  in  that 
pleasing  roundnoss  which  later  times  achieved. 

Figure  is  one  of  tho  cardinal  points  in  a  statue  ;  regularity 
is  necessary,  but  a  graceful  variety  is  necessary  also,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  true  line  of  beauty  to  the  eye.  Hogarth’s  theory  is 
familiar  to  many  ;  he  considers  that  figures  bounded  by  curved 
lines  in  general  are  more  beautiful  than  those  bounded  by  i 
straight  lines.  His  two  favourite  lines  are  the  waving  line  or  ! 
a  curve  line  bending  backwards  and  forwards,  which  ho  calls  , 
tho  “  line  of  beauty,”  and  which  wo  see  so  much  in  flowers, 
shells,  and  ornamental  works  of  nature.  Tlio  sculptor  knows 
well  how  to  borrow  from  this  lino.  The  other  is  tho  ”  line  of 
grace,”  which  is  the  former  waving  curve  winding  round  some 
solid  body.  Twisted  pillars  and  twisted  horns  afford  similar 
aids  to  our  conception  of  his  meaning.  Hogarth  would  have 
it  impressed  on  all  minds  that  variety  is  a  material  part  of 
beauty,  and  that  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms  is  the  art 
of  varying  them  well. 

We  spoke  of  the  “  line  of  grace,”  defining  it  to  be  tho  waving 
curve  winding  round  a  solid  body.  Wo  know  that  tho  Egyp¬ 
tians  and  many  early  Eastern  countries  used  the  snake  as  a 
favourite  emblem,  and  that  they  were  in  tho  habit  of  carving 
it  round  solid  bodies.  It  was  coiled  round  an  egg  as  an 
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emblem  of  creation;  combined  in  the  same  form  with  a 
trident  it  showed  power  over  the  sea;  and  sometimes  it 
represented  life  and  death  by  encircling  a  flambeau.  It  is 
possible  that  one  of  the  nations  we  have  named  perceived  the 
effect  in  the  first  instance  from  nature,  and  deriving  a  pleasing 
sensation  from  the  association,  seized  the  idea  of  honouring 
their  favourite  symbol  of  worship  in  the  way  described ;  thus 
the  idea  was  “  second-hand”  even  with  the  versatile  and 
original  Hogarth. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  remark  that  we  have  in  nature  a 
similar,  and,  in  many  instances,  an  elegantly-curved,  line.  I 
allude  to  the  woodbine  winding  itself  round  saplings,  and 
impressing  in  them  a  deep  spiral  groove.  Such  saplings  -^e 
often  see  in  the  hands  of  elderly  rustics  as  walking-staffs. 
Even  that  simple  form  may  originally  have  suggested  the 
curve- line. 

I  think  we  should  be  omitting  a  useful  hint  here  if  we 
neglected  to  remark  tlut  the  chief  impetus  to  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  art  of  sculpture  amongst  the  Grecians  and  Romans 
was  due  to  the  employment  of  statues  in  their  worship. 
Some  learned  authorities  venture  to  consider  “  image  worship” 
as  early  as  the  third  century  from  the  Deluge ;  we  know  it 
is  common  to  ascribe  it  to  the  son  of  Nimrod,  who  simply  set 
up  a  statue  to  his  father's  memory,  and  that  the  people  out 
of  respect  bowed  to  it,  then  kneeled  to  it,  and  in  time  prayed 
to  it  in  trouble  or  persecution.  Still  other  authorities  assert 
that,  for  a  certainty,  the  worship  of  images  sprang  up  with 
the  confusion  of  Babel;  others  with  the  era  of  Terah  and 
Job ;  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  the  Babylonians 
and  Chaldeans  is  also  thought  to  have  promoted  it 

The  second  stage  of  idolatry  is  marked  as  the  one  of  direct 
image  worship,  dating  from  the  time  of  Abraham  down  to 
that  of  Moses,  a  period  of  430  years,  when  imago  worship  was  | 
I  almost  universally  in  use ;  so  that  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
I  carving  and  sculpture  must  have  been  followed  as  a  calling, 
though  not  as  an  art.  Little  care  was  shown  to  proportions 
or  beauty.  These  images  are  termed  in  the  Greek  ciduXa 
(idols);  in  Hebrew,  “teraphim.”  The  learned  Calmet  tolls 
us  that  the  “  teraphim”  were  idols  or  superstitious  figures. 
The  Jews  say  that  the  “  teraph”  was  the  head  of  a  man  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  trunk  and  embalmed,  under  the  tongue  of 
which  was  put  a  plate  of  gold,  with  the  name  of  a  false  deity. 
By  this  they  pretended  to  divine,  and  in  time  so  strong  a 
desire  arose  to  possess  one,  that  men  resorted  to  artificial 
teraphim,  carved  them  in  wood  or  stone,  and  in  time  no  one 
was  without  one.  Very  rude  the  first  attempts,  no  doubt, 
were ;  little  more  than  a  long  stone,  with  some  rude  attempts 
at  a  head  and  face,  and  no  more.  Still  the  art  was  only  used 
as  a  means  of  gratifying  a  want;  no  taste  or  study  was 
applied  to  it. 

The  third  stage  of  idolatry  is  termed  hero  worship  or 
creature  worsliip.  This  deification  of  mortals  is  termed  by 
the  Greeks  “apotheosis;”  and  Herodotus,  speaking  of  his 
own  time  (b.c.  450),  alludes  to  the  enormous  extent  to  which 
this  idolatry  was  carried. 

We  can  thereby  easily  conceive  how,  from  the  earliest 
times,  the  different  branches  of  sculpture  have  been  practised 
in  some  countries  better  than  in  others.  At  times  some  slight 
improvement  has  taken  place  by  accident ;  then  for  whole 
ages  no  advance  has  been  made ;  in  some  periods  the  art  has 
even  gone  back. 

That  Greece  and  Rome  at  length  possessed  the  art  of 
moulding  in  clay,  and  of  producing  figures  by  the  chisel 
about  300  years  after  Rome  was  created  out  of  rude  colonies, 
is  not  questioned.  Rudely  at  first  was  the  art  practised,  but 
their  genius  soon  broke  away  from  the  trammels  imposed  on 
them  by  the  ignorance  of  their  teachers,  and  one  master  of 
the  art  after  another  came  forth  to  win  laurels.  Phidias  the 


Athenian  stood  out  alone,  followed  afterwards  by  his  favourite 
pupil  and  rival  Polycletus,  and  about  a  hundred  years  after¬ 
wards  Lysippus  was  so  respected  by  Alexander,  that  to  him 
was  restricted  the  privilege  of  making  the  emperor’s  statue. 
It  is  facetiously  declared  that,  after  a  time,  so  actively  had 
been  the  chisels  of  the  different  artists  at  work,  that  there 
were  almost  as  many  statues  in  Rome  as  people.  The  edile 
Marcus  Scanrus  put  no  less  than  3,000  brass  statues  into  a 
theatre  which  he  built  in  Romo.  And  although  L.  Mummius 
and  Lncullus  had  sent  a  great  number  of  statues  out  of  Asia 
and  Greece,  Rhodes  bad  still  remaining  no  less  than  three  or 
four  thousand  statues ;  there  were  as  many  at  Athens,  and  at 
Delphi  it  is  supposed  more.  The  dimensions  of  some  of  them 
were  wondrous,  some  being  thirty  cubits  high,  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes  no  less  than  seventy,  and  Nero’s  statue  by  Zeno- 
dorus  110  feet  in  height. 

A  marked  distinction  was  observed  between  the  Romans 
and  Grecians  in  their  mode  of  taking  the  figure.  Grecian 
statues,  which  were  more  valued  than  Roman,  were  mostly 
naked  ;  their  models  were  fine,  their  men  being  taken  chiefly 
from  wrestlers,  gladiators,  runners,  &c.  The  Roman 'figures 
were  all  in  some  degree  habited.  .^Eschylus  speaks  of  images 
set  up  in  the  market-place ;  others  were  dedicated  to  Apollo, 
to  whom  altars  and  images  were  generally  erected  in  the 
streets  before  the  houses  of  the  nobles  and  officials.  At  last 
public  statues  were  prohibited,  save  under  direct  permission ; 
no  persons  then  at  Rome  were  permitted  to  have  any  busts, 
statues,  or  portraits  of  their  families,  unless  they  had  filled 
some  office  of  public  utility.  He,  therefore,  who  had  busts 
of  his  ancestors  was  styled  “Vir  multarum  imaginum,”  and 
was  in  consequence  considered  noble. 

So  highly  venerated  were  the  memories  of  heroes,  that 
their  statues  were  anciently  considered,  places  of  refuge. 
Cicero  assures  us  that  statues  were  decreed  to  deceased 
persons  much  more  frequently  than  sepulchres.  By  command 
of  Scipio  Africanns,  effigies  to  Ennius  were  assigned  a  place 
amongst  the  Cornelian  family,  simply  as  a  proof  that  he  was 
an  honour  to  bis  family.  The  Romans  at  that  time  wore  so 
ardent  in  their  admiration  for  any  marked  quality  of  mind 
or  courage  that  they  erected  statues  oven  to  their  enemies. 
Porsenna  had  one  erected  to  him  for  a  single  act  of  generosity 
towards  them,  and  great  virtue  was  rewarded  in  the  same 
manner.  A  statue  was  erected  to  Cato  the  censor,  with  an 
inscription  to  tho  effect  that  it  was  not  a  reward  for  valour  in 
battle-fields,  but  for  having  restored  wise  institutions  and 
just  discipline  at  a  time  when  the  commonwealth  bad  de¬ 
generated  into  selfishness  and  licentiousness. 

In  tho  seventh  century,  the  art  of  sculpture,  such  as  it 
was,  accompanied  Roman  architecture  into  England,  and 
underwent  strange  changes  and  vicissitudes.  Tho  forms  and 
attributes  of  the  Saxon  deities  have  been  handed  down  to  us, 
but  their  efforts  to  represent  them  were  undoubtedly  of  tho 
lowest  grade  of  barbarism. 

To  return  to  our  former  branch  of  the  subject,  namely,  tlio 
power  of  sculpture  in  educating  tho  mind,  wo  must  admit 
at  once  that  to  appreciate  a  fine  statue,  we  must  have  our 
perceptions,  our  judgment  educated  to  it,  either  by  a  habit  of 
contemplating  forms  adapted  to  the  art  of  sculpture,  or  to 
the  forms  when  they  are  copied  by  masters  of  tho  art. 

Wo  conceive  that  an  unlearned  person  may  bo  a  fine  judge 
of  sculpture  if  he  has  a  nervous  temperament  capable  of 
appreciating  the  correctness  of  form  and  the  trne  lines  of 
beauty.  No  doubt  the  connoisseur  can  go  deeper  into  tho 
excellences  of  a  statue,  because  his  judgment  is  enlarged, 
and  he  can  receive  refined  delight  from  justice  of  character, 
propriety  of  selection,  and  a  correct  standard  of  beautiful 
forms.  To  judge  critically,  the  spectator  must  describe  a 
circle  by  walking  round  a  fine  statue,  and  he  will  find  in  it  n 


difiFerent  view  at  every  change  of  posture.  In  looking  at  the 
famed  “Venus  de  Modicis”  in  only  one  position,  wo  fail  to 
discover  the  slight  inclination  the  artist  has  given  to  the  head, 
which  has  a  fascinating  effect,  and  the  soft  bend  which  is 
peculiar  to  women. 

In  the  mild  regions  of  Greece  they  displayed  man  and 
woman  with  all  the  beauty  of  proportion.  The  countenance 
of  Venus  was  so  lit  with  animation  that  they  fancied  they 
saw  her  breathe,  and  in  gazing  on  a  statue  of  Apollo  they 
fancied  they  saw  him  tread  the  ground. 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  showing  the  ejj'ect  of 
,  highly-llnishod  statuary.  There  is  an  affecting  caso  which 
tells  how  far  a  luarblo  figure  can  touch  human  nature. 

A  Greek  girl  lost  her  lover  in  a  quarrel  with  another 
Greek ;  she  w!is  wandering  through  the  town  in  sorrow 
lamenting  his  loss,  when  she  suddenly  perceived  a  statue 
placed  before  the  door  of  a  nobleman's  palace.  She  looks, 
she  gazes,  she  throws  back  her  long  black  tresses,  and 
is  fixed  to  the  spot.  The  statue  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  it 
startles  her  excited  feelings,  and  she  immediately  secs  a 
striking  resemblance  to  her  lost  lover;  she  stands;  it  seems 
to  move  its  features,  it  smiles  upon  her  she  is  sure ;  she 
screams  and  swoons.  She  is  taken  away  to  her  home,  but 
the  next  day  returns  to  the  figure ;  the  sun  is  gilding  the 
head ;  she  kneels  to  it,  addresses  it,  and  fancies  it  moves, 
which  BO  inflames  her  fancies,  that  she  believes  it  is  animated 
and  will  speak.  She  clasps  her  hands,  and  gradually  a  mono- 
maniacal  madness  settles  upon  her ;  she  is  removed  bewailing 
her  loss,  and  pines  away  to  an  early  grave. 

The  effect  which  Grecian  sculpture  had  upon  its  beholders 
we  may  traco  to  the  love  which  the  ancient  masters  bad  for 
their  art.  Hence  their  true  perception  of  beauty,  and  the 
reward  they  enjoyed  in  the  admiration  of  their  country. 

How  impassioned  is  Virgil  where  he  describes  the  various 
pieces  of  sculpture  with  which  Daedalus  adorned  the  Temple 
of  Apollo !  How  affecting  the  tears  of  .^neas  when  he  be¬ 
holds  the  misfortunes  of  his  native  city  sculptured  on  the 
walls  of  Carthage !  TVho  could  behold  the  Venus  of  Praxi¬ 
teles  without  love?  the  Hercules  without  astonishment? 
the  Laocoon  without  pity  ?  or  the  Apollo  without  the  purest 
sentiments  of  enjoyment  ?  The  effect  is  such  whilst  survey- 
I  ing  a  beautiful  statue  that  all  base  and  grovelling  ideas  are 
I  excluded,  the  fancy  is  enriched,  and  the  passions  modulated  to 
repose.  Instances  of  the  power  of  beautiful  and  noble  statues 
to  excite  manly,  honourable,  liberal  actions  are  innumerable. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  monument  raised  in  Italy  was  erected 
by  a  youth  in  the  Temple  of  Piety,  as  a  monument  of  filial 
affection ;  and  the  first  statue  of  gold  in  Greece  was  erected 
to  Georgias  of  Leontinm,  in  honour  of  his  extensive  learning. 
A  Roman  knight  is  said  to  have  pined  to  death  for  the  love 
of  a  beautiful  statue.  Polycletus  sculptured  a  Juno  so  fasci¬ 
nating  that  Martial  fired  an  epigram  on  the  occasion  in  which 
he  declared  if  Jupiter  did  not  love  his  own  Juno,  ho  must  of 
necessity  love  her  whom  Polycletus  formed. 

Even  tyranny  has  been  awed  from  committing  desolation 
by  suddenly  beholding  a  statue.  One  of  the  Persian  kings 
(Sapor)  having  prepared  to  bum  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Daphne,  close  to  the  river  Orontes,  was  so  struck  with  the 
figure  of  the  god,  that  instead  of  carrying  into  effect  his  evil 
intention,  he  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
involuntarily  worshipped  the  deity ;  the  statue  saved  the 
temple.  Turks  believe  that  angels  have  no  power  to  enter  a 
bouse  that  contains  the  bust  of  a  man.  The  priests  of  Thibet 
esteem  statues  os  being  so  holy  that  they  cause  themselves  to 
be  buried  in  hollow  images  of  metah  Diogenes  says  that  no 
statues  were  allowed  in  Persian  worship,  and  that  such  was 
the  cause  of  the  Magi  entreating  Xerxes  to  bum  all  the 
statues  of  Greece.  The  Jews  havo  been  strictly  educated 


against  all  kinds  of  images,  being  enjoined  in  early  times  not 
even  to  look  upon  a  statue ;  in  the  present  day  they  admit  no  | 
statues  into  their  houses  as  ornaments,  and  certainly  nst 
in  their  tabernacles. 

There  is  a  subject  somewhat  connected  with  sculpture  that 
we  may  introduce  now,  as  we  draw  near  the  end  of  our 
subject.  It  is  colour  as  applied  to  sculpture.  Our  learned 
societies,  our  Academicians,  our  savan.i,  our  lovers  of  the  arts, 
have  all  given  thought  to  the  delicate  point,  challenged  the 
opinions  of  early  and  ancient  times,  and  have  thrown  down 
their  theories  for  battle. 

To  our  minds  a  figure  in  white  marble,  though  it  sheds 
around  it  beauty  and  expression,  is  still  a  marble  figure,  and 
though  naked  we  look  upon  it  with  a  pure  mind ;  but  if  we  ' 
were  to  paint  the  marble,  first  it  would  lose  its  delicacy,  its 
classical  trait,  its  simple  representative  character  and  inten¬ 
tion,  and  it  then  would  slip  down  to  mere  mockery.  Colour, 
of  coursp  flesh  colour,  would  disgust  because  of  its  near 
approach  to  the  real,  and  so  much  it  would  lose  the  ideal,  and 
it  would  then  offend  delicacy.  It  would  bo  to  the  naind  a 
naked  man  or  woman. 

Happily  wo  do  not  find  that  the  polished  nations  ever 
attempted  to  colour  their  public  statues,  but  that  the  nude 
figure  in  its  pure  white  element  is  an  accepted  completeness 
in  all  countries.  The  Greeks,  wo  may  mention,  were  eminent  ' 
for  their  care  in  draping  some  of  their  statues,  and  they  had 
to  represent  materials  of  a  fine  and  rich  texture,  often  the 
pure  metals,  ivory,  and  the  rarest  goms.  The  Greeks  were 
famed  for  their  purples  in  particular — ono  the  colour  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Tyrian  purple,  which  resembled  lac.  That  they 
coloured  the  vestments  of  their  statues  seems  correct ;  for 
instance,  the  drapery  of  Neptune  is  said  to  have  been  sea- 
green;  that  of  Jupiter,  rod;  the  Nereids  and  Nymphs  had 
pale  green ;  Bacchus  was  always  dressed  in  white,  which  is 
singular,  as  that  colour  has  always  been  deemed  the  emblem 
of  innocence,  the  opposite  to  our  notion  of  the  rosy  god.  It 
is  said  that  the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  is  derived  from  the 
Brouma  of  the  Indians,  that  both  aro  represented  as  seated 
upon  a  swan  swimming  over  the  waves,  to  intimate  that  each 
was  the  god  of  humid  nature  ;  not  the  god  of  wine,  bnt  the 
god  of  waters.  To  complete  the  vestments  of  the  gods  wo 
name  Apollo,  whoso  mantle  was  blue  or  violet ;  Cybole  wore 
green ;  Juno’s  vestments  wore  sky-blue,  but  she  often  had  a  I 
white  veil;  Pallas  was  robed  in  a  flnmo-colourcd  mantle; 
Venus  is  supposed  to  boar  upon  her  shoulder  flowing  drapery 
of  a  golden  yellow.  Kings  were  dressed  in  purple,  priests 
were  always  clad  in  white,  and  conquerors  commonly  in 
soa-grocn.  The  headdress  of  the  women  was  their  own  hair, 
and  at  times  the  comer  of  their  mantle,  which  they  drew 
over  their  head.  Tho  covering  of  the  feet  consisted  of 
sandals  or  shoes  made  with  one  thick  sole.  A  distinction  is 
observable  in  those  of  Pallas  in  Villa  Albani,  where  the  soles 
aro  cut,  and  some  few  statues  have  as  many  as  five  soles  to 
their  sandals. 

There  may  bo  ono  reason  for  colouring  statues — the 
fact  that  the  ancionts  often  carved  their  figures  out  of 
different  substances.  At  first  it  is  thought  that  they  simply 
modelled  in  clay  and  wood ;  then  stono  was  rudely  shaped  to 
assume  a  human  countenance.  In  time,  gold,  copper,  brass, 
ivory,  all  were  used,  tho  more  valuable  only  by  extravagant, 
vain  emperors.  Some  of  the  public  statues,  however,  were 
not  only  colossal,  but  were  composed  of  gold  and  ivory.  The  : 
colossal  Minerva  of  Phidias  was  composed  of  these  materials,  | 
and  stood  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  quantity  of  ivory  I 
necessary  to  form  such  a  statue  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  I 
has  been  guessed  that  it  consumed  the  teeth  of  three  hun-  * 
dred  elephants  to  make  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  | 
was  fifty-four  feet  high,  I 
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riamr  stab  of  the  night. 

HEN’  Augustus  Drelincourt  (no,  he  wm  not  eren 
remotely  conneciod  by  ties  of  conssnguinity  with  Mrs. 
Vesl’s  ghost)  came  out,  he  created  quite  a  rensation. 
Perhaps  you  have  never  heard  of  a  man  coming  out  (except 
he  came  out  strong  on  some  striking  emergency),  but  I 
asEure  you  there  is  almost  as  much  interest  in  bringing  a 
man  out  as  there  is  in  bringing  a  woman  out— I  mean  to 
himself.  Ho  has  the  unpleasant  consciousness  upon  him  of 
having  been  recently  a  boy ;  he  is  not  at  all  certiun  whether 
the  shade  of  academic  bowers  is  not  still  upon  him ;  he  some¬ 
times  blunders  in  his  grammar  through  a  too  accurate 
knowledge  of  tho  Engli^h  language,  and  bis  “deportment,’’ 
like  a  newly-constructed  engine,  does  not  work  so  easily  as 
it  will  do  when  properly  rubbed  down  and  thoroughly 
lubricated  with  the  oil  of  time.  Well,  when  Augustus  Dre- 
linconrt  came  out  he  was  exceedingly  well  received.  He 
bad  not  been  conspicuous  in  the  University  boat-race;  it  was 
more  than  hinted  at  “Maudlin's”  that  a  fast  “coach”  had 
carried  him  round  the  Oxford  highway,  and  saved  him  from 
a  fall  in  the  “ploughed”  field;  but  still  there  he  was — a 
presentable  young  man,  with  a  suspicion  of  monstacbe  on 
bis  upper  lip,  and  in  appesrance,  toilet-wise  considered,  all 
that  bis  valet  and  tailor  could  mako  of  him. 

An  impressible  young  man  was  Drelincourt.  He  had 
read  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  was  unquestionably  emotional. 
To  him  a  woman  was  an  idol  to  be  adored— be  was  ready  to 
effer  up  his  pulsative  heart  on  the  altar  of  his  worship.  In 
this  innocent  and  exposed  condition,  like  a  crab— if  you 
will  excuse  the  allusion — that  has  lately  cast  its  shell  and 
has  not  sense  cnongh  to  hide  itself  in  the  mnd,  A.  Drclin- 
conrt,  Esq.,  came  into  tho  world — a  victim  garlanded  with 
flowers. 

And,  mind  you,  the  flowers  that  garlanded  Drelincourt 
were  flowers  worth  plucking.  They  represented  ancient 
lineage,  broad  lands,  and  inexhaustible  wealth.  To  the 
fragrance  of  such  floral  growths  matchmakers  are  not  insen- 
lible.  That  class  of  people  have,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
very  keen  eernt.  And  then  as  to  appetite,  do  they  not  love 
the  stalled  ox — never  mind  the  pungent  nature  of  the  sauce 
— better  than  the  dinner  of  herbs  ?  As  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  they  do. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  London  season  Drelincourt 
was  overwhelmed  with  invitations. 

“  Will  you  come  Into  my  parlour. 

Says  the  spider  to  the  fly ; 

'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour 
That  ever  you  did  spy." 

Of  course  ho  went,  looking  for  his  ideal,  the  being  to  whom 
he  should  tender  worship.  Did  you  ever  go  into  a  mis¬ 
sionary  museum  ?  It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  objects 
there  are  to  worship  there,  and  I  have  often  thought  an  un¬ 
tutored  savage  would  find  it  difficult  to  select  his  Penates. 
Drelincourt  found  it  hard,  though  his  deities  helped  him  as 
far  as  they  could,  and  gave  him  much  encouragement,  as 
did  also  their  high-priestesses  or  chaperons.  But  the  man 
was  not  satisfied ;  he  yearned  for  something  higher,  bettor, 
nobler,  more  pretical  than  May  Fair  had  on  sale.  He  was 
disquieted;  he  wanted  some  one  to  love — some  one  who 
should  love  him  and  wreath  his  brow  with  myrtle. 

With  BO  many  Easy  Helps  and  Short  Cuts  to  connubial 
felicity — I  mean  those  erudite  volumes  on  Love,  Courtship, 
and  Matrimony  which  benevolent  publishers  are  kind 
enough  to  issue — it  is  somewhat  strange  that  Mr.  Drelin- 
conrt  should  not  readily  have  found  the  woman  for  a  wife. 


Perhaps  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  amatory  literature 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  Perhaps  be  was  as 
savage  to  the  ways  of  the  world  as  Miss  Amelia  B.  Edwards's 
merry  Swiss  boy.  At  all  events,  he  was  either  unsuccessful 
in  finding  that  for  which  his  heart  panted,  or  be  was  in¬ 
capacitated  by  the  novelty  of  his  position  from  recognising 
the  inestimablo  treasure  when  be  beheld  it.  He  saw  around 
him  beauty  in  all  its  varieties — lovable  beauty — but  he  did 
not  love.  Why  not  ?  “  Non  amo  te,  Sabidi,  nee  possum 
dicere  quare ;  hoc  tantum  possum  dicere,  non  amo  te.” 

I  really  do  not  love  Miss  Fell, 

The  reason  why  I  cannot  tell ; 

But  only  this  I  know  full  well, 

I  really  do  not  love  Miss  Fell 

I  think  the  same  sort  of  thing  has  been  said  in  an  epigram¬ 
matic  way  about  her  papa  the  doctor. 

It  happened — I  am  not  sure  whether  that  is  good  English, 
and  very  likely  it  is  bad  theology — hut  it  came  to  pass — 
perhaps  that  is  better — that  young  Drelincourt  was  invited 
to  “a  little  dance;”  it  was,  as  expressed  in  the  invitation,  a 
mere  carpet  dance — nothing  of  a  ball — which  meant,  as  every-  ' 
body  knows,  that  it  would  be  an  out-and-out  g^eat  spread  ; 
and  a  emsh  on  the  staircase.  Mr.  Drelincourt  was  not  so  | 
young  but  that  he  knew  this  very  well  indeed,  but  this  { 
knowledge  moved  him  not  to  the  elaborate  toilet  which  he  ! 
made  before  advancing  on  Philippi's  plains.  He  had  heard  ! 
that  she  would  bo  there — she,  a  charming  little  girl,  with  such 
eyes,  such  hair,  and  such  an  irresistible  way  of  shrugging  her 
beautiful  shoulders.  Margaret  Smijth  Slinsby  Warrender 
was  her  name.  She  was  certainly  very  beautiful,  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  she  wem  a  wealthy  heiress.  She  was  rich,  at 
all  events,  in  the  wealth  of  beauty. 

Drelinconrt's  toilet  was  elaborate.  I  saw  an  anecdote  the 
other  day  about  D'Orsay  and  Maginn.  It  happened  that  the 
doctor,  so  says  the  narrator  of  the  anecdote,  had  called  in  at 
Kensington  Qore,  and  being  told  that  the  count  was  at  home 
and  had  nearly  finished  di-ossing,  said  be  would  wait  An  hour 
elapsed,  when  Maginn,  conducted  to  the  inner  chamber,  per¬ 
ceived  the  count  putting  the  last  touches  to  his  toilet.  “  Not 
finished  yet,  count  ?"  said  the  doctor.  “  Why,  you  were 
nearly  dressed  an  hour  ago.  I  never  take  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  dress  mysel/.”  “  My  dear  doctor,”  re¬ 
plied  the  count,  taking  a  sly  but  minute  survey  of  the  g;roat 
wit's  costume  from  top  to  toe,  and  in  a  tone  which  Maginn 
said  was  unsurpassable  for  waggish  severity  and  good- 
tempered  contemptuousness  at  the  summary  of  his  toilet — 

“  my  dear  doctor,  you  might  not.” 

Well,  Drelincourt  did  not  complete  his  toilet  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  I  can  tell  yon;  very  far  from  that.  It  was  a  most 
serious  affair,  and  Bristles — that  was  my  gentleman's  gentle¬ 
man-exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  send  forth  his  knight 
armed  cap-a-pie  to  the  fray.  Shall  I  describe  the  evening 
costume  of  a  gentleman  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  It  is  j 
scarcely  necessary :  you  know  the  compound— part  tavern 
waiter,  part  minister  of  the  gospel,  part  linendraper's  shop¬ 
man,  part  undertaker's  man,  crush  hat,  and  white  kid  gloves. 

It  is  not  elegant,  it  is  not  easy,  it  is  not  picturesque — a  Maori 
in  his  war  paint  would  look  far  more  interesting.  Never 
mind :  the  Grundy  world  goes  in  for  black  broadcloth  and  a 
wisp  of  snowy  cambric.  Thus  saith  Grundy  the  Great,  and  j 
let  all  the  world  fall  down  and  worship. 

Margaret  Smijth  Slinsby  Warrender  was  there,  and  in  all 
her  glory — bright,  beautiful,  gay- the  bloom  upon  fruit,  tho 
down  upon  flowers  not  lighter  or  more  beautiful  than  she. 
There  were  scores  of  beautiful  beings' present — a  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  female  loveliness,  and  the  loftiest  achievements  of 
dressmaking  and  millinery.  Shall  we  stand  here  behind  the 
flowers  that  decorate  the  illuminated  staircase,  and  soberly 
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moralise  as  the  procession  passes  by  ?  I  read  recently  a 
serioas  little  story  in  the  French  language,  written  for  the 
improrement  of  youth,  and  it  told  me  how  a  queen  of 
fashion — the  captivating  captivator  of  all  hearts  and  the 
cynosure  of  all  eyes,  the  admiration  of  the  one  sex  and  the 
envy  of  the  other— was  turned  from  folly  into  wisdom’s  paths 
by  her  excellent  abb^  reminding  her  that  her  fair  white 
hand,  resplendent  with  jewels  and  vibrating  with  soft  pres- 
I  sure  and  hot  kissing,  would  in  course  of  time  be  so  much 
I  common  dust.  It  struck  mo  that  the  queen  of  fashion  must 
'  have  been  a  very  susceptible  person,  and  I  wonder  she  did 
I  not  box  the  abba's  ears  for  being  so  excessively  common- 
J  place.  Dust  shall  I  be? — what  of  it?  Lot  the  lights  burn 
{  brightly,  let  the  air  be  fragrant  with  perfume,  lot  the  concord 
of  sweet  sounds  invite  to  the  mysteries  of  Terpsichore.  Dust, 
quotha !  Shall  I  turn  back  for  that,  as  peasants  turn  back 
in  dismay  at  the  sight  of  three  magpies  ? 

Drelinconrt  was  introduced  to  Miss  Warrender.  Behold 
him  inviting  her  to  bo  his  partner  in  the  mazy  circle — I 
mean  the  waltz — and  behold  her  half  hesitating,  those  Ileshbon 
pools,  her  eyes,  twinkling  and  rippling  with  merriment,  he — 
all  in  a  flutter  of  excitement — waiting  her  response.  There 
beside  her  sits  the  stern  guardian  of  innocence  and  youth — 
the  dragon  chaperon — and  round  about  are  folio  vrs  all  of 
whom  are  ready  to  kneel  at  the  shrine  and  become  the 
devotees  of  the  pretty  star  of  the  night,  and  are  yet  hypo¬ 
critically  professing  indifference. 

Indifference !  who  could  be  indifferent  ?  Not  the  youngest 
fledgling  nor  the  oldest  bird  in  the  yard.  She  was  uot  a 
queenly  beauty,  drawing  her  slaves  at  her  chariot-wheels, 
and  flashing  imperiously  upon  all  mankind ;  but  she  was  very 
pretty,  and  so  cheerful  and  confiding,  that  to  see  her  was  to 
fall  straightway  in  love  with  her.  Yon  could  not  help  it. 
The  Gorgon  bead  turned  those  who  gazed  on  it  to  stone— that 
is,  I  think,  the  story — hut  stones  were  melted  into  men  when 
they  faced  this  charming  being.  Charming  is  a  right  proper 
expression.  Is  not  a  woman  when  she  will  an  enchantress — a 
charmer?  does  not  she  cast  over  you  a  love  spell,  and  by  art 
of  divination  overwhelm  you  ?  For  my  part,  I  have  no  pa¬ 
tience  with  the  Decembrii — the  chilly  ones  who  won’t  be  in 
love,  and  will  talk  about  the  affections  of  the  heart  as  they 
would  of  so  much  com  or  cattle.  I  saw  a  man  who  could  not 
he  mesmerised  once,  and  he  congratulated  himself  on  his 
spiritual  impotency;  but  the  mesmerist  did  not  compliment 
him — ht  was  of  opinion  that  the  higher  faculties  wore 
wanting. 

Drelinconrt  was  not  wanting  in  the  higher  faculties  that 
are  capable  of  loving  and  of  being  belo^d.  Not  once,  not 
twice,  but  four  times  did  ho  waltz  with  MTal  Warrender — he 
was  in  a  whirl.  When  he  reached  home  that  night  he  hastily 
dismissed  his  yawning  valet,  and  opened  the  window  and 
surveyed  the  sky,  and  looked  especially  at  one  bright  ptvr- 
ticular  star,  and  thought — ^just  as  ho  might  he  expected  to 
think. 

“To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow,”  so  time 
passes  on  ;  bills  fall  due  and  quarter-days  arrive,  and  Azroel, 
at  the  end  of  all,  holding  the  ebon  door  ajar  for  our  conve¬ 
nience.  All  the  to-morrows  made  young  Drelincourt  more 
inextricably  bound  up  in  the  cords  of  love — chains  of  roses 
and  myrtle,  but  stronger  than  the  Atlantic  cable.  He  saw 
her  often— at  the  opera,  at  the  play,  at  the  concert,  at  the 
ball,  at  the  file  champetre,  at  old  Mrs.  Knickerbocker’s  con¬ 
versazione,  whore  you  drank  tea  and  talked  literature  and 
fine  arts  from  seven  till  eleven  twice  a  month.  She  did  not — 
I  mean  Miss  Warrender — it  must  be  owned,  encourage  him, 
but  she  was  very  kind,  and  every  touch  of  her  hand,  and 
every  tone  of  her  voice,  increased  his  delirium.  Wooing,  and 
winning,  and  wedding,  those  were  the  three  ideas  in  his 


mind :  be  was  fluttering  about  the  golden  circlet,  and  every¬ 
body  knew  it.  Bristles  knew  it  for  certain,  and  ho  did  not 
disguise  it  from  Hannah  Maria.  Ho  did  not  speak  in  the 
most  respectful  terms,  assuming  rather  the  air  of  a  patron, 
the  manners  of  a  man  who  has  seen  life— seen  it  through  and 
through — and  was  kindly  leading  his  young  gentleman  for¬ 
ward.  And  plenty  of  other  people  knew  it  besides  Bristles. 
It  was  the  quiet  chit-chat  talk  of  the  ladies’  boudoir,  and  the 
men  bad  something  to  say  about  it  over  their  billiards. 

Drelincourt  made  up  his  mind  to  put  the  final  question. 
He  discussed  with  himself  the  question  should  he  say  it, 
should  he  write  it,  and  resolved  to  say.  It  is  prettier  to  get 
your  answer  from  a  woman’s  lips.  There  was  a  splendid 
party  at  the  noble  mansion  of  Sir  Horace  Fitz  Ormond’s ;  it 
was  the  most  brilliant  affair  of  the  season,  for  Sir  Horace,  as 
is  well  known,  is  a  man  of  great  taste  and  of  immense  re¬ 
sources — he  has  no  compeer;  so  correct  a  judgment  in  all  the 
lighter  elegancies  of  life  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  baronetage. 
The  Mornint/  Post  devoted  more  than  three  columns  of 
valuable  space  to  a  record  of  the  gathering.  Everybody  was 
there— everybody  who  was  anybody — chiefly  nobility,  but  a 
sprinkling  of  talent  to  season  it;  the  naturalist,  who  had 
baked  himself  black  in  the  Great  Sahara ;  the  artist,  who  had 
astonished  the  world  by  his  seven  acres  of  smoke  and  horse¬ 
flesh;  the  dashing  novelist,  who  came  arm-in-arm  with  his 
illustrator,  fed  on  ten  lemon  ices,  and  did  not  say  as  many 
words. 

Mr.  Drelincourt  was  there — so  was  Miss  Warrender. 
They  diuicod  together,  but  be  could  not  help  remarking  that 
she  was  very  silent,  much  flurried  occasionally,  and  “not  at 
all  herself,”  as  Mr.  Bristles  would  have  said  if  he  had  seen 
her.  It  was  a  pleasant  relief  to  quit  the  crowded  rooms,  and 
to  steal  quietly  into  the  grounds — to  feel  the  cool  breath  of 
the  evening  fanning  the  burning  brow,  and  to  hear  the 
soothing  splash  of  the  fountain  instead  of  the  crash  of 
Weippert’s  band.  Mr.  Drelincourt  found  it  very  agreeable. 
It  enhances  the  pleasure  when  a  woman's  arm  rests  on 
yours — so  it  is  said — and  when  the  tones  of  her  voice  fall 
like  the  cadence  of  soft  music.  The  evening  was  delightful — 
moon  and  stars  in  the  deep-blue  sky — one  bright  star — the 
star  of  the  night— specially  to  be  noted.  And  a  star  shone  in 
her  coronal,  and  she  was  his  star,  who  made  the  night  day 
by  the  light  of  her  eyes. 

Not  to  make  a  short  story  long,  he  told  her  very  much  of 
what  he  felt,  and,  I  dare  say,  blundered  over  it  a  good  deal. 
At  all  events,  she  stopped  him— stopped  him  in  this  singular' 
way — 

“Don’t!  don’t!  don’t! — please —stop !” 

She  put  her  hands  before  her  face — not  that  it  was  light 
enough  for  him  to  see  her  face — and  wept. 

He  begged  forgiveness,  denounced  himself  as  being  the 
worst  of  men  not  to  have  respected  her  feelings,  and  she 
stopped  him  again  just  as  she  had  done  before — 

“Don’t!  don’t!  don’t! — please — stop!” 

When  she  quieted  a  little,  she  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
said — 

“Dear  Mr.  Drelincourt,  please  say  no  more;  I  want  yon 
to  bo  my  friend-^ - ” 

He  was  about  to  swear  more  than  friendship,  when  she 
checked  him  again — 

“You  must  not !” 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Drelincourt — fluttered  and  amazed, 
and  not  knowing  how  to  understand  Miss  Warrender — was 
presented  by  Bristles  with  a  note.  It  was  from  her,  and  it 
called  him  her  dear  true  friend ;  it  told  him  that  she  was 
married,  that  she  had  married  a  poor  gentleman — a  tutor  in  a 
family — that  she  had  no  money,  and  that  he  had  no  money 
either,  hut  hoped  to  get  a  curacy,  and  with  keeping  school 
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shat  the  wolf  oat  of  their  front  garden.  A  very  kind,  honost 
letter,  prettily  begging  pardon  for  any  little  flirtation,  which 
she  “  never,  never,  never"  meant. 

Mr.  Drelinconrt  was  in  despair.  He  had  a  very  bad 
headache.  Bristles  informed  Hannah  Maria  that  poor 
“Drely"  had  been  jilted.  However,  be  recovered  himself 
so  far  as  to  call  at  Miss  Warrender’s  late  residence.  There  he 
saw  her  aunt  and  chaperon,  and  learned  that  that  good  lady 
in  her  inexorable  virtue  had  cast  her  forth — that  she  would 
never  see  her  more,  and  so  on  in  the  same  key.  Then 
Mr.  Drelincourt,  finding  that  the  yonng  couple  were  really 
very  poor,  and  that  the  wolf  was  a  more  formidable  animal 
than  they  bad  anticipated,  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  say 
might  he  be  allowed  to  offer  a  vicarage  in  bis  gift  to 
Mr.  Younghusband  ?  Might  he — some  time  hence — if  quite 
compatible  with  everybody's  feelings,  venture  to  look  in  7 
Might  be,  in  plain  prose,  be  recognised  as  a  friend  7  Yes — 
they  did  not  see  any  objection  to  it ;  neither  do  L 

And  you  have  no  idea  what  a  change  has  come  over 
Drelinoourt.  He  is  an  estimable  man — quite  a  shrewd, 
clever  fellow — ay,  and  one  of  the  best  in  bis  county.  As  to 
the  Rev.  William  Younghusband,  he  is  getting  very  popular, 
and  the  vicar's  wife  is  a  pattern  of  propriety. 

Yon  remember — we  are  always  being  reminded  of  it — the 
needy  knife-grinder,  who  bad  no  story  to  tell.  Well,  I  had  no 
story  to  tell  about  the  Pretty  Star  of  the  Night,  except  what 
little  I  have  told ;  but  that  little  has  the  advantage  of  being 
quite  true. 


PETRONILLA’S  FEAR. 

A  TALE  OF  CORSICA. 

CHAPTER  XL 

ItHE  doctor  descended  the  staircase  in  musing  silence,  and 
passed  out  into  the  court  of  the  convent ;  crossing  this 
rapidly,  he  paused  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and  contem¬ 
plated  the  figure  of  a  woman  who  knelt  before  the  altar  of 
the  Virgin.  Impatient,  at  length,  at  her  continued  devotions, 
he  Mitered  the  church  and  spoke  softly  to  her — 

“  Madame  da  Belba,  let  me  speak  with  you  a  moment.” 

The  lady  turned  a  tearful  face  towards  him,  and  rose 
hurriedly.  As  she  did  so  the  organ  burst  into  a  full  peal  of 
melody,  and  from  behind  the  grating  which  divided  the 
chapel,  separating  the  nuns  from  the  outer  congregation, 
the  voices  of  the  sisters  rose  in  exquisite  beauty,  chanting 
the  first  hymn  of  vespers. 

Lingering  a  moment  in  his  love  of  music,  and  with  head 
uncovered,  the  doctor  lost  his  impatience,  and  quitted  the 
chapel  with  even  a  slower  step  than  the  lady  whose  devotions 
he  had  disturbed. 

«  Madame  da  Belba,”  he  said  abruptly,  ”  can  yon  persuade 
your  daughter  to  take  the  veil  ?" 

In  pale  astonishment  the  lady  tamed  her  anxious  face 
towards  him,  as  if  desiring  an  explanation  of  his  worda 
“Just  now,”  continued  the  doctor,  “as  I  listened  to  that 
divine  music,  and  heard  those  pure  voices  ascending  to  heaven 
in  prayer,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  recognised  the  sole  medi¬ 
cine  that  can  save  your  daughter's  life  or  reason.  Signora, 
she  wants  peace,  calm,  safety ;  you  best  know  whether  or  not 
she  finds  these  in  her  husband’s  house.” 

Madame  da  Belba  put  her  hand  to  her  brow  and  bent  her 
eyes  to  the  ground,  but  after  a  moment’s  thought  she  raised 
them,  and  gazed  earnestly  at  De  SantL 

“  I  will  trust  yon,”  she  said,  taking  his  arm,  and  removing 
a  few  paces  from  the  church-door,  round  which  now  a  group 


of  peasants  lingered.  “  You  will  think  it  strange,  but  I  do 
not  believe  Giuseppe  is  in  France.” 

The  doctor  started,  and  drew  her  further  across  the  court 
of  the  convent,  as  if  to  avoid  eaves-droppers. 

“  What  reason  have  you  for  your  supposition  7”  ho  asked 
eagerly. 

“I  saw  him  this  morning  about  three  o’clock,”  answered 
the  lady,  “and  be  was  coming  down  the  hill  from  this 
convent.” 

The  doctor’s  lynx  eyes  blazed  with  strange  fire,  but  he  said 
quietly — 

“  Go  on,  signora.  How  can  you  tell  it  was  Delmonte  you 
saw  ?” 

“  You  know  my  country  house  lies  at  the  foot  of  this  hill ; 
and  this  morning,  unable  to  sleep,  I  was  sitting  at  my  window, 
when  the  figure  of  a  man  on  the  solitary  road  struck  me  as 
strange.  I  looked  at  him  earnestly,  and  certainly  recognised 
Giuseppe ;  still  I  fancied  I  was  either  dreaming  or  deceived 
by  a  chance  likeness;  and  being  resolved  to  make  sure,  I 
opened  the  window,  stepped  out  into  the  garden,  and  hid 
behind  a  hedge  of  myrtles.  Thence  I  saw  him  pass,  and  I 
assure  you  it  was  my  son-in-law.” 

“  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  of  your  statement, 
madame,”  said  De  Santi  gravely. 

“What  can  his  motive  be  for  this  strange  conduct,  doctor? 
He  must  certainly  have  gone  to  the  convent  this  morning 
and  frightened  Petronilla.  There  is  no  other  bouse  on  the 
mountain  but  this.  From  what  other  place,  then,  could  he 
be  returning?” 

“  There  is  his  cousin’s  house,  your  nephew’s.” 

“  Antonio’s  ?”  said  Madame  da  Belba  uneasily.  “  He  could 
not  go  there ;  they  are  deadly  enemies.” 

“  Are  there  no  visits  save  those  of  friendship  ?”  returned 
the  doctor.  “  Does  an  adversary  never  visit  bis  enemy  in 
hate,  and  leave  marks  of  his  presence  in  deadly  deeds  7” 

“Dr.  de  Santi,  what  do  you  mean 7”  asked  Madame  da 
Belba  in  a  low  voice  of  fear. 

“Your  nephew’s  child  died  last  night,”  answered  the 
watchful  doctor,  bringing  his  face  close  to  Madame  da 
Belba’s,  and  sinking  bis  voice  to  a  whisper.  “  Perhaps  yon 
can  understand  now  the  marquis’s  motive  for  making  a  pre¬ 
tended  voyage  to  France.” 

Starting  back,  Madame  da  Belba  gazed  at  him  in  utter  con¬ 
fusion  and  amazement,  evidently  unable  to  take  in  instan¬ 
taneously  the  full  meaning  of  his  words.  As,  however,  her 
mind  slowly  gathered  in  the  frightful  accusation  implied  in 
his  speech,  she  turned  deathly  pale. 

“  When? — how  did  the  child  die?”  she  asked  hurriedly. 

“  It  died  last  night  of  suffocation.  At  what  hour,  may  I 
ask,  did  you  see  Signor  the  Marquis  Delmonte  descending 
the  hill?" 

Madame  da  Belba  burst  into  tears,  and  turned  angrily 
towards  the  doctor. 

‘'You  have  ungenerously  led  me  on  to  betray  myself,”  she 
said.  “Your  suspicion  is  frightful  and  unjust.  I  shall  say 
no  more  to  you.” 

“  Permit  me  to  say  something  more  to  yon,  madame,”  re¬ 
sponded  De  Santi  in  his  kindest  tone,  “and  that  is,  do  not 
name  to  any  other  person  what  you  have  mentioned  to  me. 
Your  secret  is  safe  with  me ;  and  let  me  tell  you  in  return 
that  I  have  trusted  you  with  mine.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  7”  returned  Madame  da  Belba 
anxiously. 

“  I  mean  that  to  no  one  but  yon  have  I  divulged  the  truth 
respecting  this  child’s  death.  Every  one  imagines  it  died  in 
convulsions ;  let  them  think  so  still.  Sending  the  marquis 
to  the  galleys  would  not  be  an  agreeable  way  of  separating 
him  from  your  daughter.” 
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The  Udy  gasped  for  breath,  but  she  seized  De  Santi’s  hand 
and  thanked  him. 

“Antonio,”  »‘he  said  softly,  “would  be  the  last  to  wish  to 
disgrace  Petronilla.” 

“  I  am  sure  of  it,”  replied  the  doctor,  “  and  it  is  not  my 
wish  either.  I  am  glad  you  have  had  no  interview  with  your 
daughter  to-day ;  yon  would  have  betrayed  to  her  that  you 
had  seen  her  husband,  and  that  would  have  spoiled  all  It  is 
my  opinion  that  his  appearance  last  night  here  in  secret  has 
caused  the  illness  from  which  she  is  suffering  to-day.” 

“  You  cannot  think,”  interposed  Madame  da  Belba,  “that 
even  supposing  the  vendetta  between  Antonio  and  Giuseppe 
has  led  him  into  crime — a  thing  of  which  there  is  not  the 
slightest  proof — that  my  daughter  would  connive - ” 

“  Madame,  her  sisterly  regard  for  her  cousin,  and  her  own 
high  nature,  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  a  thought ; 
nevertheless  she  is  weak  and  wonderfully  timid.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that,  working  on  her  fears,  her  husband  has  induced  her 
to  silence  on  the  fact  of  his  being  in  Corsica  last  night.  And 
this  will  account  for  her  refusal  to  see  you  to-day.  She  appre¬ 
hended  she  might  betray  what  she  has  been  commanded  to 
conceal.” 

Struck  by  this  observation,  Madame  da  Belba  remained 
silent  a  moment ;  then  in  a  faint  voice  she  said — 

“  I  believe  Delmonte  is  a  man  of  fierce  passions,  but  that 
ho  would  carry  a  vendetta  to  such  a  length,  and  at  such  a 
hideous  risk  to  himself,  I  cannot - ” 

“  Madame,  whatever  he  has  done  it  was  at  no  risk  to  him¬ 
self,  rely  on  that,”  interrupted  Do  Santi.  “  I  can  tell  yon  one 
thing  that  ho  is  doing  now  sn/e/y,  cruelly,  surely :  he  is  driving 
your  daughter  to  death  or  insanity ;  and  one  of  my  motives 
for  silence,  up  yonder  at  your  nephew’s,  was  my  wish  to  save 
her.” 

“  How  ?"  exclaimed  the  lady,  as  with  anxious  glances  she 
drew  farther  and  farther  from  the  chapel  door  and  the  gaping 
peasants.  “  There  is  no  hope  of  gaining  a  divorce.” 

“  Not  at  present ;  but  surely  the  knowledge  we  both  possess 
is  a  powerful  lever,  and  if  we  use  it  aright  we  shall  gahi 
peace  and  health  for  your  unhappy  daughter,  whoso  mind,  I 
tell  you  plainly,  now  is  verging  on  insanity.” 

“  Tell  mo  how  to  act ;  I  put  myself  completely  under 
your  commands,”  exclaimed  Madame  da  Belba  eagerly. 
“  What  is  there  I  would  not  do  to  gain  peace  and  safety  for 
PetroniHa  ?” 

“  Permit  mo  to  conduct  yon  to  your  carriage,”  replied  the 
doctor,  alarmed  as  a  lay  sister  with  some  curiosity  in  hor  face 
passed  near  them.  “  I  would  not  advise  you  to  agitate 
Madame  Delmonte  further  by  insisting  on  an  interview.  I 
will  call  at  your  country  bouse  this  evening  and  give  you  my 
exact  opinion  on  her  case.” 

A.  few  moments  after  this,  the  doctor,  with  a  triumphant 
countenance,  descended  the  hill  rapidly  towards  Ajaccio. 

“  So  that  incomprehensible  marquis  really  sneaked  back 
last  night,”  bo  said  to  himselt  reflectively.  “  I  was  sure  of 
it.  And  now  I  must  find  out  bow  and  with  whom  he  left 
the  ship.  Ah!  Signor  Giuseppe,  Marquis  Delmonte,  your 
plan  was  a  fine  plan,  doubtless,  but  since  it  was  a  villainous 
one,  there  must  be  a  flaw  in  it  somewhere,  and  that  flaw 
Carlo  de  Santi  intends  to  discover.” 


CHAPTER  Xir. 

A  WORD  spoken  is  like  a  seed  sown — it  springs  up  a  weed 
or  a  flower,  and  the  fruit  of  it  is  food  or  poison.  What 
is  it  that  flits  at  times  like  a  shadow  between  Antonio  and 
his  wife,  bringing  a  chill  upon  their  affection,  and  closing  up 
their  warm  hearts  one  towards  the  other?  It  is  the  fruit  of 


that  word  which  the  Count  de  Sabiani  flung  so  carelessly  into 
tbe  young  husband’s  mind,  and  its  name  is— jealousy. 

While  the  poignancy  of  bis  grief  stung  him,  while  the 
comforting  arms  of  his  wife  reassured  and  soothed  him,  and 
while  he,  in  bis  turn,  exerted  his  manly  fortitude  to  calm  her 
anguish,  tbe  poison  lay  dormant ;  but  as  the  monotonous  weeks 
and  months  journeyed  on  flatly,  bringing  back  the  daily 
routine  of  life,  and  they  both  got  used  to  the  silence  of  a 
house  once  filled  with  a  child’s  prattle,  the  leaven  worked, 
and  Eveline  made  the  bitter  discovery  that  she  had  lost,  not 
her  infant  only,  but  the  confidence  of  her  husband. 

The  poor  child  did  not  coll  it  by  that  name.  She  told 
herself  she  bad  lost  his  love,  and  she  wept. 

Antonio  regarded  her  tears  suspiciously,  torturing  himself 
with  the  idea  that  they  were  shed  for  another.  This  thought 
did  not  improve  his  temper,  his  manner,  or  his  feelings,  and 
the  impulsive  Irish  girl  often  wrote  long,  passionate  letters  to 
her  father  complaining  of  her  unhappiness.  Luckily  the 
colonel  was  in  India,  so  these  did  not  accomplish  all  the  mis¬ 
chief  that  such  domestic  missiles  usually  effect,  for  tbe  simple 
reason  that  by  the  time  the  replies  arrived  the  battle  was 
over.  During  all  this  time  the  Count  de  Sabiani  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  comfortable,  regarding  himself  complacently  as  a 
clever,  conscientious  man  who  had  done  his  duty.  Bianca, 
as  she  looked  upon  Eveline’s  troubled  face,  often  had  her 
misgivings,  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  found  it  easier 
to  do  mischief  than  to  undo  it,  and,  as  is  the  fate  of  most 
women  whose  husbands  deem  they  have  condescended  in  j 
marrying  them,  her  influence  over  him  was  but  slight,  except 
when  she  followed  the  bias  of  bis  own  mind. 

Eveline  had  long  ago  told  Antonio  the  history  of  her  alarm 
in  the  grotto,  but  hor  fault  was  in  telling  it  to  Bianca  first, 
and  this  fault  was  the  stumbling-block  which  lay  in  her 
husband’s  way  when  his  instinct  would  fain  have  got  the 
better  of  his  foolish  reason  and  convinced  him  of  her  candour. 

Thus  amid  clouds  their  second  child  was  born,  and  from 
out  the  hopes,  the  anxieties,  the  joy  of  the  time  thoi-e  grew 
a  return  of  old  confidence  and  a  warm  upheaving  of  that 
dear  love  which  lay  silent  in  the  hearts  of  both.  And  as  they 
gazed  upon  the  sleeping  boy — their  new  treasure — the  link 
that  bound  them  to  the  departed  little  one  seemed  suddenly  a 
portion  of  their  love  for  this  one,  and  a  double  tenderness,  a 
more  watchful  fear  and  care,  hovered  over  his  cradle  than  bad 
ever  entered  into  the  untroubled  sea  of  love  that  had  surged 
round  his  infant  brother.  Every  child  that  is  lost,  with  his 
last  breath  wafts  a  world  of  pain  into  our  love  for  those  left. 

With  clasped  bands  and  eyes  speaking  the  same  thought, 
Eveline  and  Antonio  looked  upon  the  little  sleeper  and 
prayed  that  Heaven  would  at  least  spai-e  this  one  to  them. 

Dr.  do  Santi  is  with  the  young  couple,  keen,  kind,  and 
watchful,  but  more  puzzled  than  ever. 

It  is  six  months  since  the  death  of  the  little  Antonio,  and 
he  is  no  nearer  the  mystery  than  he  was  then.  If  the 
Marquis  Delmonte  was  indeed  in  Corsica  on  the  night  of  the 
murder,  as  Madame  da  Belba  asserted,  ho  had  certainly  not 
been  in  the  island  since,  and  the  doctor  has  seen  many  a  letter 
dated  from  Paris,  in  which  he  carelessly  spoke  of  his  intention 
to  remain,  and  with  his  usual  tyranny  and  selfishness  com¬ 
manded  bis  wife,  without  reference  to  her  own  feelings,  to 
continue  her  stay  in  the  convent  till  his  return. 

It  was  Madame  da  Belba  and  not  Petronilla  who  showed 
these  letters  to  the  lynx-eyed  doctor,  and  that  unhappy  lady 
evidently  forwarded  them  to  her  mother  to  rid  herself  of  the 
affectionate  importunity  that  would  induce  her  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  her  husband’s  absence  to  reside  again  in  peace  in 
her  maternal  home. 

It  was  not  until  two  months  after  her  illness  that  Petronilla 
consented  to  an  interview  with  her  mother.  But  when  that 
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lady,  thinking  to  give  her  joy,  hinted  at  the  possibility  of 
gaining  Delmonte's  consent  to  a  separation,  and  spoke  of  the 
tranquil  happiness  awaiting  them  when  she  and  her  daughter 
should  be  once  more  re-united,  Petronilla  showed  so  much 
painful  repugnance  to  the  scheme,  that,  astonished  and  hurt, 
her  mother  became  silent. 

All  this,  according  to  their  compact,  Madame  da  Belba 
divulges  to  Dr.  do  Santi ;  but  that  wise  man  tells  very  little 
of  his  thoughts  in  return,  only,  like  a  lynx  as  he  is,  he 
watches  every  packet  as  it  comes  in,  and  though  for  six 
months  he  goes  disappointed  away,  be  keeps  bis  patience, 
and  persists  in  disbelieving  every  word  that  Delmoute  writes 
to  bis  wife. 

This  protracted  stay  of  Petronilla's  in  the  convent  has  been 
a  silent  consolation  to  Eveline.  At  least,  if  Antonio  has 
been  cold  and  strangely  unkind,  $he  has  not  been  able  to  see 
him  and  further  alienate  bis  heart  from  his  wife,  and  poor  as 
that  comfort  seems,  it  yet  warmed  the  breast  of  the  little 
Irish  girl  when  the  constraint  between  her  and  her  husband 
would  otherwise  have  chilled  her  to  the  soul. 

I  But  now  all  is  well,  she  sings  to  herself  softly  as  she  nurses 
j  baby;  and  Petronilla  being  in  the  convent,  and  this  place 
\  being  certainly  unlucky,  she  will  ask  Antonio  to  take  them 
j  back  to  AjaccioL 

{  She  asks  him  that  evening  as  he  sits  by  the  side  of  her 
sofa,  and  as  she  speaks,  the  cold  shadow  she  dreaded  falls 
'  darkly  over  bis  face,  and,  relinquishing  her  hand,  he  answers 
'  angrily  that  this  house  is  healthier,  far  healthier,  than  the 
^  town. 

I  “  Yet  wo  lost  little  Antonio  here,”  said  Eveline  timidly. 

“And  should  we  not  have  lost  him  at  Ajaccio?"  demands 
I  Antonio  impatiently.  “The  poor  little  follow  would  have 
I  cut  his  teeth  and  had  convulsions  in  the  town,  I  suppose,  as 
j  well  as  in  the  country.” 

I  “  I  don’t  know,"  answered  Eveline  with  illogical  simplicity, 
“  I  don’t  think  he  would.  I  have  always  felt  here  as  if  some 
I  horror  were  pursuing  me.” 

^  A  woman's  want  of  logic  and  her  nervous  fancies— often 
j  so  true — try  a  man’s  patience  when  he  is  in  his  senses,  but 
when  he  is  jealous,  they  simply  drive  him  wild. 

“You  would  like  to  go  back  to  Ajacoio  ?”  observed  Antonio, 
as  his  face  flushed  with  suppressed  anger. 

“Yes,  I  think  I  should,”  sighed  Eveline;  “I  should  feel 
j  baby  was  safe.” 

I  “Do  yon  think  anybody  wants  to  kill  him  T  cried  Antonio, 

I  involuntarily  elevating  his  voice.  “You  had  better  tell  the 
i  rascal  to  come  and  fight  me  instead.” 

I  But  the  swift  flush  and  sudden  pallor  that  overspread  his 
wife’s  delicate  features  warned  him  that  his  violence  was 
rather  ill-timed,  and,  vexed  with  himself,  be  quitted  the  room 
abruptly,  and  in  a  few  momenta  Eveline  beard  him  galloping 
quickly  up  the  mountain. 

“Where  is  he  gone,  Emestina?”  she  aske'd,  as  that  ever- 
bnsy  old  lady  entered  the  room  with  her  hands  and  arms 
full  of  a  store  of  heterogeneous  articles. 

“  To  the  Count  Sabiani’s,”  responded  Ernestina  in  a  gruff 
•  tone ;  “  and  it’s  mighty  gentle  and  agreeable  he’ll  bo  when  he 
returns.  It’s  my  Wlief  they  poison  him  up  there.  If  I  were 
yon,  signora.  I’d  go  away  from  this  place;  there’s  never  any 
luck  in  a  house  after  the  evil  eye  has  fallen  on  it.” 

“  Here  is  a  sister  from  the  Ursuline  convent  desires 
earnestly  to  see  madame,”  said  the  big  kitchen-maid,  suddenly 
thrusting  herself  into  the  room. 

“Let  her  come  in,”  answered  Eveline  a  little  wearily. 
“  Ah !  Ernestine,  my  husband  will  not  listen  to  my  wish  to 
leave  the  grotto.” 

The  sigh  with  which  Eveline  finished  her  words  was  echoed 
I  from  the  doorway,  and  looking  up  she  saw  the  tall  figure  of 


the  nun  standing  silently,  as  though  waiting  for  permission 
to  advance. 

“Did  you  wish  to  see  me,  my  sister?"  said  Eveline  in  her 
sweetest  tones,  as,  at  the  same  time,  she  signed  to  Emestina 
to  leave  the  room. 

With  one  hurried  glance  the  nun  came  forward  and  stood 
within  a  pace  of  the  couch ;  then  she  flung  back  her  veil,  and 
displayed  the  pale,  altered  features  of  Petronilla  Delmonto. 

“Signora,”  she  said  in  a  low  trembling  voice,  “I  risked  my 
husband's  anger  once  by  writing  you  a  letter.  I  do  more  now — 
I  put  my  life  in  your  hands.  I  will  not  trust  to  letters.  I 
am  come  myself.” 

Astonishment,  anger,  jealousy,  had  kept  Eveline  silent 
during  this  address,  but  rallying  her  strength  she  now  said  in 
an  icy  tone,  and  with  marked  emphasis — 

“  And  why  does  the  wile  of  my  husband's  enemy  honour 
me  with  a  visit  ?" 

“You  do  well,”  answered  Petronilla,  and  every  vibration  of 
her  sad  voice  told  of  unutterable  fear  and  sorrow — “  you  do 
well  to  remind  youioolf  that  I  am  the  wife  of  Antonio's 
enemy.  Think,  then,  at  what  a  risk  I  come,  and  believe  me 
when  I  speak.” 

Eveline  bowed  her  head  without  reply. 

This  cold  silence  appeared  to  repel  Petronilla  more  than 
scornful  words  might  have  done,  for  hiding  hor  face  in  her 
long  black  veil,  she  stood  a  moment  trembling  and  unable  to 
speak. 

“  Eveline !”  she  said  at  last  imploringly,  “  boar  mo  !  have 
mercy  on  me,  I  beseech  you.  I  came  to  warn  you  of  a  great 
danger.  Escape  it,  flee  from  it  for  your  life  !” 

“  What  danger  threatens  mo  ?’’  asked  Eveline  a  little  scorn¬ 
fully.  “  I  am  no  coward.  To  make  mo  credit  your  statement, 
you  must  toll  mo  what  I  have  to  fear.” 

“  I  cannot  tell  you,”  answered  Petronilla.  The  words  wcie 
so  simple,  that  from  moat  lips  they  would  have  seemed  as 
nothing,  but  dropped  from  hers  in  that  cruel  accent  of 
suffering  and  despair,  they  rang  throngh  Eveline's  ears  with 
a  strange  thrill  that  brought  to  her  heart  a  singular  feeling,  a 
mingling  of  horror  and  infinite  pity. 

“  Madame  Delmonte,  will  you  be  seated  ?”  she  said  kindly. 
“  And  since  you  cannot  tell  me  what  this  danger  is,  at  least 
acquaint  me  with  your  motive  for  warning  me.” 

“  I  warn  you  because  I  would  rather  die  than  lot  evil  befall 
you— and— and  yours.” 

The  slight  hesitation  in  her  words  brought  a  flush  to 
Eveline’s  cheek.  “  She  is  thinking  of  Antonio,”  she  said  to 
herself. 

“  Eveline,  I  am  Antonio’s  cousin— his  sister — how  then  can 
I  be  his  enemy  or' yours?  Take  my  warning,  I  implore  you, 
and  leave  this  house ;  there  is  a  curse  on  it.  Return  to 
Ajaccio ;  you  will  be  safe  there.” 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  Eveline  as  she  spoke  with  so  intense 
an  agony  of  expectation  that  her  words  seemed  to  have  no 
meaning  in  comparison  with  the  entreaty  and  anguish  of  her 
look. 

The  cloud,  the  wordless  but  inexplicable  doubt  and  restraint 
between  Antonio  and  herself  that  for  six  months  had  stood 
coldly  between  them,  filled  Eveline’s  heart  at  this  moment. 
To  her  jealous  fancy  the  cause  stood  embodied  before  her 
This  pale  figure,  in  its  black  garments,  was  the  shadow  that 
haunted  hor  home  and  stole  hor  happiness.  And  now,  in  the 
pain  of  her  wicked  passion  for  Antonio,  she  was  come  to  decoy 
him  back  to  Ajaccio,  where  they  could  meet  every  day. 

“Madame,”  said  Eveline  bitterly,  “I  shall  not  ask  my 
husband  to  leave  this  place ;  he  loves  it.  1  prayed  him  but 
this  morning  to  go,  and  he  grew  angry.  I  will  not  implore 
him  again ;  and  more,  if  he  entreats  me  now  to  leave  it,  I 
will  not  do  so.” 
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“  May  God  have  mercy  on  mo !”  said  the  miserable 
Petronilla,  ns  she  wrung  her  hands  together. 

“Do  you  think  I  wiil  help  yon  to  see  my  husband?"  ex¬ 
claimed  Erelino  in  a  blaze  of  scorn. 

At  her  words  a  deep  blush  crimsoned  for  a  moment 
Petronilla’s  white  face ;  then  she  rose  and  throw  herself  on 
her  knees. 

“Erelino,”  she  said  softly — and  there  was  hope  now  in  her 
voice— “I  call  Heaven  to  witness  that  I  have  no  desiro  to  see 
Antonio,  and  if  you  fear  that,  is  my  reason  for  wishing  you  to 
come  to  Ajaccio,  I  swear  to  you  I  will  remain  at  the  Ursulinos, 
and  I  will  never  enter  the  town  while  you  and  he  are 
in  it." 

Her  earnestness,  her  accent,  her  sad  face  moved  Eveline. 

“  How  can  I  believe  you  ?"  she  said  sorrowfully.  “  Antonio 
loved  you  once." 

A  convulsion,  as  of  p.ain,  shook  Petronilla  from  head  to 
foot.  “  Ob,  do  not  kill  mo,”  she  said,  “  do  not  remind  mo  of 
that  time  when  I  was  so  young,  so  innocent,  so  blessed.” 

“  He  loved  you  then,”  repeated  Eveline  bitterly,  as  though 
to  horself,  “how  cm  I  bo  sure  he  does  not  love  you  now? 
How  can  I  believe  you  will  stay  at  the  convent  ?  And  people 
say  your  husband  is  a  stern  man  ;  when  ho  returns  you  must 
live  where  he  jdeases.  You  will  go  to  Ajaccio  then.” 

“Not  if  you  go  thither,”  said  Petronilla,  clasping  her  hands 
passionately;  “Giuseppe  is  in  France;  ho  will  remain  there 
then,  and  ho  will  let  me  live  and  die  among  the  Ursulincs. 
Eveline !  Evolino !  I  implore  yon  to  hear  mo !" 

Her  clas)^d  hands,  as  she  spoke,  fell  upon  the  Indian 
shawl  on  the  couch,  beneath  which  the  little  rosy  infant 
slept  so  soundly  that  Petronilla  was  unconscious  of  bis 
presence,  but  now,  ns  he  lifted  up  his  voice  in  a  hearty  cry, 
she  started  to  her  feet,  and  stepped  back  hurriedly, 

“  Did  I  touch  your  child  ?"  she  said,  in  an  accent  of 
indescribable  pain. 

“  Y’ou  have  not  hurt  him,"  answered  the  young  mother, 
with  more  kindness  in  her  tone.  “  Would  you  like  to  look  at 
him?" 

Even  though  she  regarded  Petronilla  as  her  enemy,  she 
could  not  refrain  from  giving  herself  the  joy  and  pride  of 
showing  her  infant.  She  held  him  out  in  her  arms,  and  said 
gently — 

“  You  may  kiss  him,  if  you  like." 

But  Petronilla  shrank  away,  leaning  against  the  table,  and 
clutching  it  with  her  thin  fingers. 

“No,  DO,  I  cannot  kiss  him — unless  you  go  to  .4jacoio,”  she 
added  eagerly. 

In  amazement  and  anger  at  her  refusal,  Eveline  withdrew 
her  outstretched  arms,  and  rested  the  child  gently  on  her 
lap.  Petronilla  gazed  at  it  wistfully  for  a  moment;  then, 
coming  forward,  and  hiding  her  thin,  white  hands  beneath 
her  veil,  she  knelt  and  bent  her  face  over  the  infant’s.  Tears 
gathered  in  her  eyes  as  she  did  so,  but  before  they  fell  she 
stooped  and  kissed  him. 

“Now  surely,”  she  said,  “ho  will  bo  safe.” 

Before  Eveline  could  ask  her  tho  meaning  of  her  words,  a 
voice  at  tho  window  brought  Petronilla  to  her  feet  with  a 
loud  scream. 

“  If  Signora  la  Marchesa  will  oblige  mo  with  her  hand," 
said  the  voice,  “  I  shall  be  glad  to  lead  her  from  the  bouse  of 
my  enemy.” 

It  is  not  in  words  to  tell  tho  agony  of  fear,  the  blanched 
terror  and  horror,  that  sat  upon  Petronilla's  face  as  she 
listened  to  her  husband's  words.  She  sank  crouching  on  the 
floor,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  tho  infant,  while  her  trembling 
lips  seemed  vainly  trying  to  utter  a  prayer  to  Eveline,  some 
incoherent  words  of  which  alone  reached  her — 

“  My  warning — hood  mo — pray  for  mo— tell  Antonie - ” 


But  tho  clear,  urbane  voice  of  the  marquis  now  took  all 
Eveline's  attention. 

“  Madame,”  he  said,  “  I  am  your  husband's  enemy,  there¬ 
fore  I  will  not  step  over  his  threshold.  Witness  to  him  for 
me  that  1  am  thus  near  his  house  most  unwillingly.  I  nm 
just  relumed  from  Paris,  and  hastened  at  once  to  the 
convent  where  my  wife  has  resided  during  my  absence.  I 
found  her  gone — no  matter  by  what  accident  I  discovered  it— 
but  I  soon  knew  that  she  had  bent  her  steps  hither.  I 
followed.  Signora,  I  am  no  ememy  of  yours ;  it  is  your 
husband  I  bate.  Y'ou  will  understand  me,  you  will  pity  me, 
when  I  say  1  have  cau.'e  to  hate  him.  I  abhor  myself  that  I 
am  come  so  near  his  dote.sted  roof,  but  I  came  for  my 
honour's  soke.  My  wife  was  hero.  Are  you,  or  am  I,  so 
blind,  Madame  da  Belba,  as  not  to  know  that  she  came 
hoping  to  son  the  man  on  whom  her  traitress  heart  is  fixed? 
Bo  not  deceived,  signora ;  to  see  your  husband's  shadow,  for 
even  a  moment  iu  the  day,  sho  would  sell  her  soul  I  have 
overboard  her  conversation  with  you,  and  her  entreaties  to 
you  to  return  to  Ajaccio.  There  is  a  fair  walk  by  the  sea¬ 
shore,  which  my  house  overlooks,  where  your  husband  loves 
to  lounge  of  an  evening.  I  return  to  that  house  with  my 
wife  to-night.  For  niy  own  sake,  for  her  sake,  I  placed  her 
in  th8  convent  during  my  sojourn  in  France,  but  now  I  am 
returned  I  can  guard  her  beneath  my  own  roof.  Doubtless, 
madame,  your  husband  has  bad  no  desire  to  reside  in  Ajaccio 
lately,  but  you  will  find  now  bis  wish  that  you  should  change 
your  residence  will  be  as  earnest  as  Petronilla’s.  Listen  to 
them,  signora.  Why  should  you  not  oblige  them  ?  Farewell, 
madame.  I  wage  no  war  against  you.  1  am  sorry  if  I  have 
seemed  discourteous.  A  husband  so  unhappy  as  myself  can¬ 
not  always  weigh  his  words.  Marchesa,  will  you  relievo 
Madame  da  Belba  of  tho  pain  your  presence  causes  her  ?” 

With  wild  eyes  and  lips  moving,  and  like  one  fascinated 
and  forced  by  the  power  of  his  voice,  Petronilla  trailed  her¬ 
self  slowly  to  the  window. 

“  I  kissed  him !  I  kissed  him !"  she  said  in  a  ghastly 
whisper,  looking  back  towards  Eveline,  as  Delmonto’s  hand 
seized  her,  and  he,  with  rapid  step,  drew  her  away. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

“  "VrOW  may  heaven  help  mo  as  a  sinner  !"  ejaculated  tho 

-Ll  doctor,  De  Santi.  “Here  is  that  arch-traitor  como 
back,  and  I  am  no  moie  able  to  put  my  hand  upon  him  than 
on  tho  fiery  serpent  himself.  I  wonder  if  any  one  will  tell 
him  that  I  have  watched  every  boat  in  those  six  months  past. 
He  will  grow  suspicions  of  me  directly  if  they  do,  and  1  must 
guard,  if  possible,  against  his  suspecting  me.  Welcome  to 
Corsica,  signor !”  said  tho  sharp  doctor,  lifting  his  hat ;  “  but 
whither  away  so  fast  ?" 

“  I  go  on  tho  wings  of  love,  doctor.  I  hasten  to  see  my 
wife.” 

As  he  hurried  on,  the  doctor  looked  after  him  with  a 
musing  countenance. 

“  Now  the  rascal  has  got  the  start  of  mo,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “  I  have  no  wings  that  can  carry  me  to  tho  convent 
first,  to  give  poor  Petronilla  warning.  It’s  my  belief  half  of 
those  nuns  are  spies  on  her,  and  even  if  they  wore  not,  she  is 
too  much  afraid  of  her  tyrant  ever  to  toil  mo  tho  truth. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Tho  moment  I  see  that  man  I  feel  murder 
in  the  air,  and  if  I  don't  prevent  it  this  time  I  shall  be  an 
accessory.  What  right  bad  I  to  hold  my  tongue  when  that 
poor  babe  was  killed  ?  What  have  I  gained  by  it  ?  The 
captain  of  the  pocket,  the  mate,  all  the  crew,  swear  the 
villain  was  on  board  that  night,  pleasant  as  an  angel  and 
innocent  as  a  cherub.  So  Madame  da  Belba  was  dreaming, 
f  r  sho  saw  the  devil  on  the  mountain,  and  naturally  took  him 
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for  her  eon-in-lair,  that  all.  Well,  IVe  a  nice  affair  on  my 
hands  now,  and  it  is  too  late  to  go  to  the  police  with  it.  If  I 
did,  that  idiot  Sabiani  would  have  that  poor  little  innocent 
Irish  girl  in  prison  in  two  days  from  this.  I  have  a  great 
mind  to  take  charge  of  this  baby,  and  nurse  it  myself.  I 
don’t  think  the  marquis  would  get  hold  of  it  then,”  said  the 
doctor  to  himself  grimly.  “  Ah,  I  have  an  idea !  I  thought 
Carlo  de  Santi's  brains  could  scarcely  fail  him  so  early  in 
life !” 

A  few  minutes  more  saw  the  lean  doctor  trotting  swiftly 
out  of  Ajaccio  in  his  light  carriage.  He  was  in  such  high 
spirits  that,  on  passing  Delmonte’s  house,  he  took  off  his  bat 
and  bowed  to  it,  though,  could  any  one  have  heard  the  speech 
with  which  he  accompanied  the  salutation,  they  would 
scarcely  have  considered  it  as  a  mark  of  respect. 

“  Monsieur  le  Marquis  Delmonte,"  said  the  doctor  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand,  “  when  yon  are  guillotined  I'll  have  your 
head  and  boil  it.  Yours  will  be  a  singular  skull  to  examine. 
I  destine  it  to  a  distinguished  place  in  my  museum.” 

The  doctor  alighted  first  at  the  country  house  of  the  elder 
Madame  da  Belba.  There  were  traces  of  weeping  on  her 
face  as  she  came  forward  eagerly  to  receive  him. 

“  I  see  you  know  it,”  she  said.  “  Delmonte  is  returned 
suddenly  without  giving  ns  a  word  of  warning,  and,  after 
staying  here  a  moment  to  accuse  me  of  treachery  and  with¬ 
holding  information  which  he  ought  to  have  had,  he  is  gone 
on  to  the  convent.  Ob,  doctor,  can  nothing  be  done  to  save 
my  unhappy  daughter  ?” 

“  Yes,  plenty,”  he  answered ;  “  we’ll  get  her  out  of  his 
clutches  yet.  Your  silence  respecting  Da  Bolba’s  child  is  the 
treachery  he  alludes  to,  of  course  ?” 

“Yes,  but  he  will  kill  Petronilla  for  not  telling  him.” 

“No  ho  won’t;  she  is  not  quite  so  helpless  as  a  baby," 
responded  De  Santi  with  marked  emphasis.  “Madame  da 
Belba,  if  yon  and  I  permit  this  man  to  murder  your  nephew's 
child,  either  by  his  own  hands  or  the  hands  of  a  hired 
assassin,  as  he  did  the  last,  we  are  guilty  before  Heaven  of 
the  crime.” 

With  a  face  ghastly  white  and  eyes  full  of  horror,  Madame 
da  Belba  looked  at  him  wringing  her  hands. 

“Tell  me  what  to  do,”  she  said.  “I  have  hitherto  obeyed 
your  directions  entirely.  I  will  still,  so  will  Petronilla.” 

“  Make  friends  secretly  with  your  nephew  and  his  wife,  and 
take  charge  of  the  little  one  yourself.  Get  it  and  its  nurse 
into  y«nr  house  under  a  feigned  name.  Delmonte  will  never 
suspect  the  child  he  is  searching  for  is  close  under  his  own 
nose  with  his  own  mother-in-law." 

“  And  the  consequences  to  Petronilla  if  I  am  found  out  ?” 

“Surely  it  is  better  for  you  to  risk  those  consequences 
than  to  connive  at  murder.” 

Madame  da  Belba  turned  pale. 

“We  cannot  be  sure  he  was  the  man,”  she  said. 

“  So  sure  do  I  feel,  madame,  that  he  is  the  assassin,  that  if 
I  cannot  put  this  child  in  a  safe  asylum,  1  shall  deem  it  my 
duty  to  go  to  the  police  and  have  Delmonte  arrested,”  re¬ 
sponded  the  doctor  firmly. 

There  was  a  moment’s  silence,  daring  which  Madame  da 
Belba  rested  her  head  on  her  clasped  hands,  and  the  doctor 
continued  in  a  low  tone — 

“  Remember,  you  yourself  saw  him  returning  from  the 
grotto  at  three  in  the  morning,  and  by  what  devilry  or  by 
what  sums  he  has  bribed  the  crew  of  the  packet  to  declare 
he  was  on  board  ship  we  don’t  know.  You  believe  your  own 
eyes  against  their  words,  I  suppose  ?”  (“  It  is  more  than  I  do,” 
said  the  doctor  in  an  aside  to  himself.)  “And  if  I  denounce 
him  you  will  be  called  upon  to  give  this  testimony.” 

“Ob,  doctor,  you  would  not  bring  such  misery  on  an 
honourable  family,”  cried  Madame  da  Belba. 


“  Not  if  I  can  help  it,”  he  answered.  “  I  revere  Corsican 
customs  as  much  as  any  one.  I  wouldn’t  interfere  with  a 
good  old  vindictive,  respectable  vendetta  on  any  account,  but 
let  a  man  kill  a  man,  not  a  baby.  And  I  give  you  fair  warn¬ 
ing  if  Delmonte  doesn’t  stop  I  shall  guillotine  him,  buy  his 
head,  boil  it,  and  put  it  in  my  museum.” 

The  doctor  rammed  his  hat  on  his  own  head  as  he  spoke, 
and  rose  np  fiercely,  like  one  in  too  great  a  passion  to  mind  the 
courtesies  of  life.  It  was  a  master-stroke ;  and  it  succeeded. 

“  Sit  down,  doctor,”  said  Madame  da  Belba,  “  I  entreat  you. 
I  see  it  is  better  to  risk  Giuseppe’s  anger  than  his  eternal 
disgrace.” 

“  You  are  right,  madame,”  returned  De  Santi.  “  The 
French  have  not  our  weakness  in  favour  of  the  vendetta ; 
they  call  it,  in  fact,  by  a  different  name,  and  they  have  no 
respect  whatever  for  it,  no  matter  how  ancient  or  respectable 
it  may  be.” 

“Doctor,”  continued  the  lady  sadly,  “I  have  only  hesitated 
for  my  daughter’s  sake.  To  act  against  Delmonte  when  he  is 
in  Corsica  and  when  he  is  in  France  are  two  different  things, 
but  I  hesitate  no  longer.  I  consent  to  your  proposition.  I 
only  ask  that  you  will  first  try  to  get  Antonio  and  his  wife 
back  to  Ajaccio,  then  your  plan  would  be  unnecessary,  for 
they  would  be  safe  there.” 

“  How  do  you  know  ?”  cried  the  doctor  eagerly. 

“  I  infer  it  from  Delmonte’s  satisfaction  at  hearing  they 
were  still  at  the  grotto,  and  also  from  Petronilla’s  anxiety  to 
induce  them  to  return  to  the  town.” 

Dr.  de  Santi  made  no  answer  to  this  remark  ;  he  remained 
silently  thoughtful,  while  Madame  da  Belba  continued 
anxiously— 

“  Not  that  I  think  Petronilla  knows  her  husband’s  terrible 
secrets :  she  guesses  them.  And  in  truth  she  is  nearly  mad.  Do 
you  know,  doctor’’ — and  all  the  mother  spoke  in  her  tremblingly 
— “  she  begins  to  dislike  me.  She  baa  never  kissed  me,  or  let 
mo  kiss  her,  since  the  day  of  her  sudden  illness.” 

Madame  da  Belba  broke  down  with  a  sob,  and  the  doctor, 
instead  of  comforting  her,  wont  away  hurriedly,  leaving  his 
cane  and  his  snuff-box  behind  him. 

“  Now,”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  drove  steadily  up  the  hill, 
“I  have  another  woman  to  manage,  and  she  is  the  most 
obstinate  and  passionate  of  the  three.  She  is  no  enigma, 
however,  like  Madame  Delmonte.  I  can  read  the  little  Irish 
girl  as  easily  as  I  take  a  pinch  of  snuff.” 

The  discovery  that  his  snuff-box  was  two  miles  behind  him 
showed  the  doctor  that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  take  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  and  it  prepared  his  mind,  doubtless,  for  the  further 
discovery  that  Eveline  was  not  always  easy  to  read. 

At  the  gate  of  the  pavilion  be  met  Antonio  on  horseback, 
returning  from  the  Sabianis,  and,  as  usual  after  such  visits, 
his  heart  was  heavy  and  his  temper  soured.  It  was  in  no 
amiable  mood,  then,  that  he  listened  to  the  doctor’s  long  dis¬ 
sertation  upon  the  air  on  mountain  tops  and  the  air  in  valleys, 
ending  at  length  in  an  earnest  recommendation  to  him  to 
return  to  his  own  house. 

“I  have  a  great  dislike  to  going  to  Ajaccio,”  remarked 
Antonio  gloomily.  “Is  it  absolutely  necessary?” 

“  It  is  my  opinion,”  said  De  Santi,  “  that  your  child  will 
die  if  it  remains  here.” 

So  reasonable  an  animal  as  a  man  and  a  husband  had,  of 
course,  no  further  objection  to  make,  after  such  an  assertion 
from  his  family  physician ;  it  remained,  therefore,  for  the 
unreasonable  little  wife  and  woman  to  upset  the  doctor's 
plans,  which  she  did  forthwith  by  uttering  a  violent  scream 
the  moment  Antonio  blandly  proposed  their  return  to  Ajaccio, 
and  she  followed  this  np  by  a  sucoession  of  fainting  fits,  a 
dangerous  access  of  fever,  and  passionate  bursts  of  tears. 

How  silly  and  unreasonable  Antonio  thought  her  as  he  sat 
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-watching  her  that  night  I  will  not  say.  But  then  ho  was 
only  a  man  and  a  husband,  and  consequently  knew  nothing. 
Dd  Santi  being  a  doctor  as  well  as  a  man,  knew  something 
more,  and  if  any  woman  had  heard  him  cross-examine  old 
Ernestina,  she  would  at  once  hare  declared  him  a  genius. 
The  fact  was,  Eveline  was  weak  and  feverish,  frightened  and 
jealous.  Peti-onilla’s  visit  and  Delmonte’s  had  unnerved  her, 
tilling  her  with  doubt  and  sorrow,  and  Antonio's  sudden 
request  seemed  to  her  like  “confirmation  strong"  of  all 
her  suspicions. 

Yes,  he  bad  refused  her  in  the  morning,  but  now  Potronilla 
was  in  Ajaccio  he  was  anxious  to  go  back. 

And  so  her  eyes  closed,  and  she  fainted  away. 

Moreover,  if  any  man  could  have  known  what  a  worrit  that 
baby  had  been  all  the  day  long — the  little  animal  had  refused 
his  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner,  tea,  and  supper,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  that  Eveline’s  head  was  not  worth  a  rush  ;  and 
it  is  my  private  opinion  that  Plato's  would  have  been  worth 
no  more  under  the  same  circumstances. 

But  Antonio  know  nothing  of  all  this — it  would  have  taken  a 
clever  woman  a  whole  week  to  make  him  understand  it — he 
did  not  even  know  that  Petronilla  andDelmonte  had  tortured 
his  wife  with  their  presence,  and  so,  like  Jonah,  he  was  angry 
with  a  fragile  little  gourd  perishing  feebly  before  his  eyes,  aud^ 
like  Jonah  also,  ho  fancied  he  did  “  well  to  bo  angry.” 


THE  IRISHMAN  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

HAVE  often  been  asked  by  friends  in  England,  who  know 
nothing  of  Ireland  and  her  people  except  through  the 
medium  of  books,  why  the  lower  class  of  Irish  who  inhabit 
London  and  other  large  cities  here  do  not  confirm  the  favour¬ 
able  representation  given  of  the  national  character  by  writers  7 
And  I  have  also  been  asked  by  those  who  have  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  “  the  Irish  at  homo"  why  they  do  not  ulti¬ 
mately  confirm  the  favourable  impression  made  on  themselves 
while  making  that  acquaintance  ? 

The  first  inquiry  is  very  frequently  accompanied  with  a 
condemnation  of  the  authors,  who  have,  as  they  assert,  not 
scrupled  to  sot  down  any  amount  of  falsehood  which  could 
serve  their  own  purposes,  and  a  sarcasm  upon  the  credulity 
of  those  readers  who  still  continue  to  put  any  faith  in  them. 
The  second  is  generally  put  with  an  expression  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  quite  sincere,  as  though  it  involved  a  totally  insoluble 
problem.  They  have  seen  Paddy  on  his  own  soil,  and  they 
see  him  here.  They  saw  his  faults  there,  but  those  faults 
were  not  apparently  such  as  be  exhibits  here.  They  saw  bis 
virtues  there;  virtues  could  hardly  be  obliterated  or  even 
deteriorated  by  a  few  years*  residence  among  a  people  scarcely 
foreign  and  confessedly  farther  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civili¬ 
sation.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  change  i  Cannot  bis  moral 
nature  exist  uninjured  on  a  soil  and  in  a  climate  differing  so 
slightly  from  his  own,  and  agreeing  so  well  with  his  physical 
constitution  ? 

Those  who  have  never  seen  Paddy  except  as  a  stock  cha¬ 
racter  in  the  hands  of  novelists  may  believe  that  these 
novelists  exaggerated  his  good  qualities  and  suppressed  his 
bad,  after  the  artist  fashion  of  “bringing  out  eyes  with  all 
one’s  power,  and  keeping  down  noses  with  all  one’s  force 
but  when  they  have  seen  him  they  can  only  look,  and  re¬ 
member,  and  be  pnzxled.  The  truth  is  that  his  faults  in  his 
own  country  were  just  those  which  might  have  been  expected 
to  assume  their  present  aspect  and  proportions,  and  his 
virtues  just  those  which  might  have  been  known  to  be  most 
liable  to  decay,  bad  the  questioners  made  more  than  a  very 
superficial  acquaintance  with  Irish  character.  A  fortnight  or 
three  weeks’  tour— during  which  time  the  tourist’s  waking 


hours  are  spont  alternately  in  admiring  mountains,  lakes,  and 
waterfalls,  or  in  reading  the  Times  in  a  railway  carriage,  and 
bis  social  intercourse  is  limited  to  the  conversations  of  guides, 
or  the  chat  at  an  evening  party,  or  round  a  dinner-table  if  he 
happen  to  have  had  letters  of  intrcduciion — is  not  likely  to 
leave  on  his  mind  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  Irish  character 
altogether  than  of  the  natural  aspect  of  the  country  taken  as 
a  whole.  And  this  is  all  the  opportunity  which  those  Eng¬ 
lish  people  who  “  do”  Ireland  as  they  “  do”  Italy  or  Switzer¬ 
land  usually  have  of  acquiring  correct  information  and 
arriving  at  just  opinions  concerning  either  the  one  or  the 
other. 

They  have  had  a  fit  of  science  at  the  Qiant’s  Causeway, 
and  a  fit  of  poetry  on  the  Lakes  of  Killarney ;  they  have 
dutifully  admired  Dublin  Bay  and  Cork  Harbour;  they  have 
tried  to  sing  “  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters"  in  the  Vale  of 
Avoca,  and  they  have  had  a  glimpse— quite  enough  too — of 
the  Bog  of  Alien ;  but  of  all  the  hills  and  plains,  bogs  and 
rivers,  which  lie  between  they  know  nothing.  They  have 
been  entertained  by  their  guides  with  a  jumble  of  ancient 
tradition  and  modem  anecdote,  three  parts  falsehood  and  one 
part  truth,  and  have  had  their  questions  answered  in  any 
manner,  true  or  false,  most  likely  to  extort  another  shilling ; 
they  have  made  acquaintance  with  persona  in  their  own  rank, 
and  have  found  little  perceptible  difference,  either  in  the 
matter  or  manner  of  their  conversation,  between  them  and 
people  in  the  same  rank  here.  Of  every  other  person,  or 
class  of  persons,  in  the  country  they  are  profoundly  ignorant. 
Being  thus  totally  ignorant  of  most  peculiarities  in  the  Irish 
character,  and  but  very  partially  acquainted  with  the  rest,  it 
is  not  very  surprising  that  Ihoy  should  be  quite  unable  to 
account  for  the  apparently  opposite  aspects  under  which  it 
appears  “at  home  and  abroad"— abroad  being  in  this  case 
applied  to  all  but  Ii  ish  soil;  and  yet,  without  even  any  very 
deep  knowledge,  the  question  might  have  been  loss  puzzling 
hod  one  fact  been  borne  in  mind.  It  should  have  been  re¬ 
membered  that  it  is  very  seldom  the  most  respectable,  indus¬ 
trious,  moral,  or  intelligent  members  of  the  working  classes 
who  leave  their  native  soil  111  success,  indeed,  from  one 
cause  or  another,  may  often  attend  even  the  laborious  and 
thrifty,  os  sudden  misfortunes  m.ay  come  upon  the  most  sen¬ 
sible  and  prudent;  but,  generally  speaking,  it  is  those  who 
have  not  deserved  success  who  have  to  choose  between  the 
alternatives  of  emigration  or  starvation.  Hero  and  there, 
indeed,  we  find  people  neither  unsuccessful  nor  unfortunate 
who  leave  their  eonntry  only  because  they  see  a  better  field 
for  the  employment  of  their  time,  skill,  or  capital  elsewhere ; 
but  such  cases  are  exceptional;  and,  moreover,  the  excep¬ 
tions  are  confined  to  classes  above  the  labouring  portion  of 
the  community ;  and  that  absence  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  I  have  noticed  as  conspicuous  in  the  Irish  character 
makes  them  very  rare  in  any  class  of  the  community  in 
Ireland. 

People  on  this  side  of  the  water  might,  therefore,  allowing 
for  this  general  fact,  have  very  naturally  expected,  what, 
indeed,  is  the  case,  that  the  numbers  of  poor  Irish  who  infest 
the  lower.quarters  of  such  cities  as  London,  Liverpool,  dec., 
represent  not  the  most,  but  the  least,  reputable  portion  of  the 
various  classes  to  which  they  belonged  in  their  own  country ; 
individuals  who,  if  not  actually  criminal  or  vicious,  had  at 
least  a  downward  tendency  quite  certain  to  cause  their  own 
rapid  deterioration  and  ready  amalgamation  with  the  worst 
portion  of  that  community  among  which  they  hare  come  a 
necessary  consequence.  Still,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
general  depravity  and  bad  conduct  of  the  lower  classes  of 
the  Irish  here  have  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
exceptions,  though  only  exceptions,  are  much  more  numerous 
I  than  have  been  supposed. 
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An  Irishman's  faults,  as  I  have  stated,  and  as  every  one  | 
who  has  any  correct  or  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Iiish 
character  is  aware,  are  a  general  want  of  self-dejrendence,  a 
deficiency  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  an  absence  'of  that 
self-respect  which  springs  from,  or,  at  least,  is  intimately 
connected  with,  self-dependence.  His  peculiarities  are  a 
clinging  to  old  associations  or  institutions,  and  a  too  facile 
disposition,  which  inclines  him  to  yield  to  outward  influences 
and  circumstances.  Now,  if  we  allow  duo  weight  to  the 
general  fact  that  in  every  country  it  is  the  worst  and  not  the 
best  among  the  working  population  who  leave  their  native 
soil ;  and  also  to  the  other  fact,  that  among  the  Irish  in  par¬ 
ticular  the  exceptional  cases  are  few  indeed ;  and  then  take 
into  consideration  the  other  salient  points  in  the  Irish  cha¬ 
racter,  the  circumstance  of  the  working  classes  of  Irish  in 
England  holding  so  low  a  position,  socially  and  morally,  will 
present  a  much  less  puzzling  problem.  Nor  must  we  forget 
that  of  the  very  small  number  of  Irish  who  are  moved  by 
enterprise  and  laudable  ambition,  and  not  the  mere  pressure 
of  want,  to  leave  their  country,  seldom  or  never  do  any  come 
to  England.  They,  and  oven  the  well-condncted  and  indus¬ 
trious,  whose  necessity  was  the  result  of  inevitable  misfortune, 
not  of  idleness  or  improvidence,  prefer,  from  various  con¬ 
siderations,  social,  political,  and  religions,  to  leave  the  British 
soil  altogether.  Althongh  aware  of  this  preference  while  I 
lived  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  even  more  prevalent  among 
the  various  classes  of  artisans  than  among  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion,  I  was  scarcely  aware  that  I  should  meet  such  complete 
and  ready  confirmation  of  it  as  I  have  done  in  England.  I 
know  that  in  many  branches  of  manufacture  Irish  workmen 
are  for  superior  to  English ;  and  when  I  have  complained 
of  the  inferiority  of  articles  purchased  here,  and  pointed 
to  the  difference  of  those  brought  from  my  own  country, 

I  have  been  mot  with  the  answer,  “  Oh !  but  those  were 
made  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  no 
such  good  workmen  anywhere,  in  that  line,  as  in  Ireland 
with  sometimes  the  addition,  “I  assure  you  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  employ  Irish  artisans  who  could  give 
us  such  workmanship  as  that  if  we  could  only  get  them; 
it  would  be  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  ourselves ; 
but  the  resjiectahle  men  don’t  come  here.”  “  Yet  yon 
would  give  higher  wages  than  they  can  get  at  home,”  is 
perhaps  the  rejoinder.  “  Oh,  certainly !  nearly  double  that ; 
but  they  won’t  come.”  That  the  respectable  men  won’t,  or 
at  lesst  don’t,  come  here,  may  be  partly  owing  to  an  appre¬ 
hension  that  the  spirit  of  competition,  if  it  allowed  the 
superior  workman  to  receive  a  superior  price  for  a  short 
period,  would  in  many  cases  very  soon  reduce  his  wages  to 
the  same  comparative  amount  which  he  receives  in  his  own 
country,  or  at  least  give  him  but  a  very  trifling  increase, 
while  all  the  necessaries  of  life  are  nearly  double  in  cost ; 
but  as  I  know  that  this  could  not  occur  in  all  cases,  and  as 
artisans  everywhere  are  generally  glad  to  get  good  present 
remuneration  without  looking  very  far  ahead,  I  am  con- 
stra'mod  to  attribute  their  unwillingness  chiefly  to  the  other 
causes  which  I  have  mentioned. 

Seeing,  then,  what  are  the  peculiarities,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  faulty  peculiarities,  in  the  Irish  character,  and 
seeing,  also,  that  the  number  of  Irish  in  England  is  almost 
exclusively  composed  of  those  in  whom  these  faulty  pecu¬ 
liarities  are  most  prominently  developed,  it  remains  to  be 
considered  whether  the  moral  and  social  atmosphere  in  which 
an  Irishman  finds  himself  in  one  of  our  large  cities  is  most 
likely  to  improve  h'ls  natural  disposition,  or  the  reverse.  In 
the  first  place,  be  most  commonly  arrives  here  wretchedly 
poor ;  but  he  comes  from  a  country  where,  in  bis  own  words, 

“  poverty  is  no  crime,’’  while  ho  comes  to  one  where  poverty, 
ia  serious  sadness  be  it  spoken,  is  not  only  accounted  the 


’  woi-st  of  crimes,  but  is  actually  synonymous  with  vice  and 
immorality.  Yes,  painful  as  the  truth  may  be,  it  is  a  truth 
th.it  in  Christian  England  whole  clothes  and  money  in  tho  | 
purse  are  surer  passixirls  to  respect  than  virtue  and  good 
I  conduct.  Vice  and  profligacy  with  a  banker's  book  may  walk 
'  abroad  unblushingly ;  while  it  is  a  no  less  terrible  truth  that 
those  w  ho  cannot  keep  whole  clothes  aiid  money  in  the  purse, 
who  must  suffer  hunger  and  other  privations,  seldom  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  preserve  the  morality  which  is  so  non- 
essential  a  commodity  to  the  rich  and  so  utterly  valueless  to 
tho  poor.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  in  social  intercourse 
there  are  no  circles  where  wealthy  vice  cannot  gain  admittance, 

I  only  state  the  fact  ptitent  to  all  who  go  through  life  with 
their  eyes  open,  that  as  to  business,  employment,  getting  on 
in  the  world,  enjoying  civility  and  deference,  the  outward 
appearances  and  appliances  of  wealth  are  of  a  thousand  times 
more  consequence  than  the  highest  moral  worth  and  rectitude 
of  conduct;  while  the  inevitable  consequence  is,  that  a  loss 
of  wealth  includes  also  a  loss  of  that  which  scarcely  made 
wealth  more  respectable,  and  is  quite  powerless  to  make 
poverty  respectable  at  all  Here,  then,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  poor  Irishman  finds  that  his  lack  of  means  to 
procure  worldly  comforts  for  himself  and  his  family  involves 
also  a  lack  of  means  to  keep  them  from  the  contagion  of 
vicious  companionship.  At  home  they  were  associated  with 
those  as  poor  as  themselves  certainly ;  but  at  home  there  was 
a  wide  barrier  between  virtuous  poverty  and  the  poverty 
which  is  combined  with  vice  and  crime.  Here,  even  when 
virtue  still  exists,  there  is  no  such  distinction :  morality  aud 
immorality,  integrity  and  knavery,  are  side  by  side. 

One  fact  in  illustration  of  this  difference  is  sufiBcient.  In 
Ireland  no  married  couple,  however  poor,  will  associate  with 
those  couples — happily  very  few — who  live  together  without 
the  tie  of  marriage.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is 
very  little  scruple  of  that  sort  here ;  the  police  reports  in  our 
newspapers,  and  Mr.  Mayhow’s  revelations  of  the  habits  and 
condition  of  whole  classes  of  the  labouring  community,  show 
but  too  plainly  that  the  chaste  and  the  unchaste,  as  well  as 
the  honest  and  the  dishonest,  associate  without  the  least 
repugnance.  The  Irishman  sees  that  he  and  bis  family  are 
no  more  respectable  or  respected  than  the  neighbouring  indi¬ 
vidual  or  family  steeped  in  vice  and  depravity,  and  not  half 
80  much  respected  os  either  would  be  were  the  depravity 
quite  as  great,  provided  the  poverty  wore  less.  Always 
looking  for  help— or,  at  least,  encouragement  and  sympathy 
— never  relying  wholly  on  self  or  self-exertion,  the  poor 
Irishman  finds  every  such  stay  taken  from  him  at  once. 
And  while  an  Englishman  under  such  circumstances  could, 
if  possessed  of  thorough  good  principles,  hold  fast  his  in¬ 
tegrity  and  self-respect— or,  if  without  good  principles,  could 
throw  integrity  and  self-respect  to  the  winds,  and  yet  make 
a  successful  battle  for  his  worldly  advancement — the  Irish¬ 
man-  can  neither  do  one  nor  the  other.  The  one  drop  of 
self-dopendence  in  bis  character — the  dependence  on  himself 
to  be,  according  to  his  light,  a  good  Christian — ia  scared 
away ;  and,  that  gone,  be  makes  very  little  struggle  for  the 
respectabilities  of  a  comfortable  home,  a  good  dinner,  a 
decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  the  exterior  morality  of  good 
behaviour.  The  English  are  a  stubborn  race — stubborn  for 
good  or  evil,  according  to  the  individual  bent;  and  when  the 
bont  is  in  the  right  direction,  the  poor  here  are  good  with, 
God  knows,  but  little  help  from  those  better  educated  than 
themselves.  And  the  same  sturdiness  which  enables  an 
Englishman  to  be  thoroughly  good  under  the  most  disadvan¬ 
tageous  circumstances,  and  which  also  renders  it  extremely 
difilcult  to  make  him  good  at  all  when  he  chooses  to  be 
otherwise,  will  often  keep  him,  even  when  bad,  from  sinking 
a  bit  lower  than,  with  an  eye  to  his  worldly  interests,  be 
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]  (X'DsiJers  judicious.  The  Irish  h»ve  nothing  of  tliis  sturdi- 
I  ness;  they  do  not  walk  coolly  into  sin  and  proQigacy,  re- 
I  serving  to  themselves  a  retreat,  and  making  an  accurate 
calculation  of  bow  far  they  can  go ;  they  mako  occasionally 
a  leckless  plunge  headforemost,  but  most  commonly  they 
drift  in  and  flost  down  tho  tide  without  making  a  single 
effort  to  turn  against  the  current. 

With  all  the  stubbornness  of  the  English,  however,  and 
notwithstanding  the  general  unimpressionable  tono  of  the 
national  character,  I  think  that  much  might  ho  done  to 
improve  tho  morula  of  tho  lower  classes  here,  if  rich  and 
poor  could  meet  in  any  other  m.anner  than  as  patrans  and 
paupers.  The  nnchristinn  custom  of  not  recognising  a  poor 
noighbemr  until  ho  needs  bodily  relief — and  tho  English  poor 
must  suffer  terrible  privation  indeed  before  they  condescend 
to  receive  such  recognition — depiivos  tho  humbler  classes  of 
that  companionship  which  could  not  but  refine  their  manners 
and  purify  their  morals.  People  can  scarcely  bo  quite  as  coarse 
if  they  have  even  occasional  association  with  refinement,  nor 
quite  as  brutal  if  purity  bo  brought  a  little  nearer  to  them, 
more  especially  if  they  be  made  fully  aware  that  decency  and 
morality  on  their  own  part  must  bo  their  passports  to  such 
association  and  recognition.  As  long  as  the  poor  are  only 
known  to  those  above  them  as  human  machines  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  and  paid  while  able  to  work,  and  to  be  clothed  and 
fed  by  moans  of  a  tax  or  subscription  when  not  able  to  work 
— as  long  as  charity  or  the  law  only  provides  for  them, 
teaches  them,  lectures  them,  and  punishes  them,  and  there 
is  no  one  to  feel  for  them  or  with  them,  to  win  their  confi¬ 
dence  or  give  them  confidence,  to  be  interested  in  their  cares 
or  their  joys,  to  listen  to  their  tales  of  household  or  family 
troubles — to  be,  in  fact,  neighbours  to  them — the  greatest 
power  that  could  be  used  for  their  reformation  and  moral 
progress  is  still  lying  unemployed.  Now  this  neighbourly 
association  between  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  almost  un¬ 
known  in  England,  has  been  mostly  familiar  to  an  Irishman 
throughout  his  life,  and  both  from  nature  and  habit  it  has 
becomo  essential  to  him,  like  other  moral  aids.  I  do  not 
moan  to  say  that  the  upper  classes  in  Ireland  are  kinder,  or 
more  benevolent,  or  more  generous  than  in  England ;  they 
I  are  even,  perhaps,  less  strictly  just  and  consciontions  in  their 
dealings  with  tho  working  poor,  and  less  inclined  to  give  a 
fair  price  for  fair  work.  But  they  are  less  exclusive  and 
I  more  sympathising.  Although  much  of  the  old  feudal  feeling 
!  has  died  out — and,  indeed,  the  decease  of  that  portion  of  it 
j  which  made  every  wealthy,  or  comparatively  wealthy,  man 
the  chief  of  a  set  of  idle  retainers  is  a  blessing — still  the 
population  has  not  yet  come  to  be  divided  merely  into  classes, 
each  division  and  each  individual  known  to  the  others  only 
by  the  class  designation.  Families  well  to  do,  in  position  or 
circumstances,  there,  have  still  their  circle  of  humblo  friends, 
as  well  as  of  acquaintances  in  their  own  sphere.  I  feel  that 
it  is  difficult  to  make  English,  especially  London,  people 
understand  exactly  what  I  mean  by  the  friendly  and  neigh¬ 
bourly  intercourse  maintained  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
in  Ireland,  the  classes  being  quite  as  much  divided  in 
“society”  there  ns  here,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  still  more 
difficult  to  make  them  understand  how  it  can  be  productive 
of  moral  good ;  but  so  it  is. 

This  very  important  influence  is  lost  to  the  poor  Irish¬ 
man  and  his  family  when  they  come  to  England.  But, 
besides  this,  he  baa  lost  others  more  important  still.  Until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  period  he  had  little  or  no 
means  for  the  exorcise  of  his  religious  duties,  or  for  having 
his  family  instructed  according  to  the  tenets  of  his  creed; 
and  people  must  understand  what  the  Catholic  religion  is 
before  they  can  appreciate  bow  groat  was  this  loss.  If  the 
orators  of  tho  Irish  Church  Mission  Society  assert  that  the  j 


English  Protestant  poor  have  more  correct  theological  j 
knowledge  and  higher  religious  feeling  than  the  Irish  i 
Catholic,  they  simply  state  an  untruth.  Whether  the  ; 
tenets  of  the  Protestant  religion  be,  judged  by  Divine  j 
revelation,  more  true  in  themselves  or  not,  they  are  still  I 
merely  uttering  a  falsehood.  Nor  can  I  fco  that  the  fact,  j 
if  they  could  prove  it,  would  bo  a  very  tiiumphant  vindi-  ! 
cation  of  the  effects  of  Protestant  teaching,  seeing  that  the  | 
moral  condition  of  the  English  Protestant  poor  is  not  gene-  | 
rally  better,  but  indeed  worse,  than  that  of  tho  Irish  Catholic.  | 
The  truth  is — lot  tho  blame  rest  whore  it  may — that  there 
is  more  ignorance  of  religious  truth  hero  than  in  Ireland, 
but  the  same  difference  exists  between  the  Irish  and  English 
with  respect  to  the  effects  of  this  as  of  other  matters.  An 
Englishman  is  trot  so  dependent  for  tho  rectitude  of  his  life 
on  doctrinal  belief  or  religious  impressions  as  an  Irishman. 
An  Englishman  can  see  that  it  is  mean,  and  cowardly,  and 
unmanly  to  bog  or  steal  while  he  has  hands  or  head  to  work,  I 
and  beastly  to  live  in  sin  when  ho  may  live  free  from  it;  and  so,  | 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  a  religious  creed,  he  may,  as,  | 
thank  God  I  many  do,  lend  a  much  better  life  than  his  slight  I 
theological  knowledge  could  have  taught  him  to  do,  or  than  I 
he  could  have  been  expected  to  do.  And,  in  fact,  many 
among  the  honest  and  virtuous  poor  in  England  are  honest 
and  virtuous  heathens,  not  Christians.  An  Irishman  without 
his  religious  belief  is  nothing.  He  cannot  be  a  respectable  j 
heathen.  A  righteous  life  must  be  with  him  a  godly  life. 
To  him  sin  is  hateful  because  God  abhors  it,  and  tho  “  Holy 
Virgin"  and  “tho  blessed  saints"  are  grieved  by  it.  When  he 
commits  a  crime,  he  believes  almost  literally  that  he  has 
crucified  Christ  afresh.  When  he  docs  what  is  right  and  just, 
God  approves  and  the  angels  rejoice.  And  as  with  belief,  so 
with  tho  observances  of  bis  religion.  He  bears  mass,  he 
goes  to  confession,  he  repeats  his  prayers,  he  fasts,  and 
because  be  does  so,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  live  as  becomes 
a  being  who  is  preparing  for  heaven — who  has,  in  virtue  of 
partaking  in  these  observances,  promised  to  prepare  for 
heaven — and  not  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  If  he  neglects 
those  things,  then  he  is  living  in  the  habitual  commission  of 
deadly  sin,  and  no  amount  of  moral  depravity  can  mako  him 
in  bis  own  eyes  a  worse  man.  To  bo  a  good  Catholic  is  to  be  a 
good  man.  We  may  call  this  superstition  if  wo  please,  but  it 
is  the  fact,  and  we  cannot  alter  it  any  more  than  we  can 
change  other  feelings  belonging  to  human  nature,  for  it  is 
not  to  bo  attributed  to  any  quality  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
but  to  a  national  Idiosyncrasy.  Whether  tho  Protestant  faith 
might  be  as  well  suited  to  Irish  idiosyncrasies  as  the  Catholic 
is  another  question ;  but  as  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  has 
failed  to  take  the  same  hold  on  the  morals  of  other  nations 
that  it  has  on  the  Irish,  it  is  correct  to  assume  that  it  is 
not  positively  the  best,  or  invariably  and  catholically  tho 
mo.st  efllcncious  for  gcod. 

We  must  add  to  this  that  tho  Irishman  comes  here,  in  too 
many  instances,  not  to  find,  as  ho  hoped,  a  master  and  work, 
but  to  find  himself  obliged  to  solve  the  problem  of  turning 
bis  crown  into  a  pound  as  best  he  can.  Ho  came  to  labour, 
and  secs,  perhaps,  an  already  overstocked  market  in  tho  only 
branch  of  labour  for  which  he  is  fit,  and  he  has  to  shift  as 
best  he  can,  with  little  knowledge  of  business  at  all,  and 
that  little  completely  at  fault  in  a  place  where  every  mode  of 
business  is  strange  to  him.  He  finds  himself  obliged  to  mako 
a  living  out  of  the  remains  of  the  little  hoard  that  brought 
him  over;  to  shift  for  himself  in  a  strange  place  among 
people  scarcely  speaking  the  same  dialect,  and  in  the  midst  of 
unfamiliar  manners  and  customs,  to  achieve  a  task  which  he 
could  not  master  at  home.  Placed  in  this  situation,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  he  should  sink  from  rectitude  and  virtue  into 
I  knavery  and  vice ;  from  propriety  and  decency  into  ruffianism 
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and  brutality.  It  would  be  little  wonder,  indeed,  that  de¬ 
gradation  and  depravity,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
ensue,  even  were  the  poor  Irish  coming  on  English  ground 
among  the  best  specimens  of  their  nation,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  most  frequently  are,  just  the  reverse. 

But  though  admitting  the  degraded  condition,  generally,  of 
my  poor  countrypeople  here,  I  do  not  admit  that  the  degrada¬ 
tion  is  as  great  as  it  is  represented  to  be.  And  while  making 
the  admission  and  endeavouring  to  trace  the  causes,  I  am 
Catholic  enough,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  to  be  glad 
that  one  cause  is  becoming  greatly  abated  by  the  increasing 
provision  made  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Not  be¬ 
longing  to  that  form  of  Protestantism  which  can  see  no  way 
to  heaven  but  my  own,  1  trust  to  see  that,  as  they  are 
gradually  brought  more  under  the  influence  of  the  means 
provided,  so  their  moral  reformation  will  progress  also,  and 
their  social  condition  become  daily  ameliorated. 

Meantime,  as  I  said,  I  do  not  admit  their  peculiar  degradation. 
They  may  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  level  of  English  morality, 
though  I  scarcely  think  that  they  have  done  so,  but  surely 
they  have  not  got  below  it— could  they,  if  they  tried? 

I  here  take  leave  of  the  Irishman  for  the  present,  in 
“  reality”  or  “  romance,”  “  at  home*  or  “  abroad and  as  I 
have  not  been  able  to  make  him  as  amusing  a  personage  as 
”  Mickey  Free,”  I  dare  say  my  readers  are  not  sorry  to  take 
leave  of  Lim  too. 


THE  KELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCES  OF 
DONKEYS. 

BT  AN  OLD  FOOL. 

"IT' HEX  I  chanced  to  be  reading,  a  short  time  ago,  that 
V  V  beautiful  chapter  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  where  old 
Jacob  calls  bis  sons  to  bis  bedside  and  gives  each  of  them  his 
dying  blessing,  1  was  struck  with  the  thought  bow  strangely 
what  he  said  of  Issachar  would  sound  from  a  man’s  lips  now- 
a-days: — “Issachar  is  a  strong  ass,  coaching  down  between 
two  burdens ;  and  he  saw  that  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  pleasant ;  and  bowed  his  shoulder  to  bear,  and 
became  a  servant  to  tribute.”  (Gen.  xlix.  14,  15.)  If  one  of 
ns  were  to  use  tbe  epithet  “  strong  ass”  of  another,  we  all 
know  what  he  would  be  understood  to  mean.  A  stupid,  lazy, 
coarse,  muscular,  contemptible  character,  without  either 
intelligence  or  energy,  worthy  hardly  to  be  classed  with 
humanity,  and  of  no  kindlier  feeling  than  compassion  or 
sympathy.  The  remark  would  not  be  gentlemanlike,  and 
would  be  very  abusive.  Yet  when  I  read  it  I  felt  quite  sure 
it  was  no  such  insult  as  this  that  Jacob  meant  to  utter 
Besides  what  I  now  know  of  tbe  sense  which  his  words  would 
in  that^age  naturally  convey,  tbe  little  we  are  told  of  Issachar ’s 
later  history  is  quite  proof  enough  that  abuse  or  contempt  was 
very  far  from  the  speaker’s  thoughts,  ^ore  than  two  centuries 
later,  when  Moses  numbers  on  tbe  plains  of  Moab  the  twelve 
tribes  into  which  Jacob’s  sons  have  multiplied,  we  find  the 
family  of  Issachar  inferior  only  to  Joseph  and  Judah  in  size 
(Numbers  xxvi.);  and  when  just  afterwards,  he  too,  blesses 
one  by  one  before  his  death,  this  is  tbe  prospect  he  holds 
out  for  this  one : — “  Rejoice,  Issachar,  in  tby  tents.  They  shall 
call  the  people  into  the  mountain  ;  then  they  shall  offer  sacri¬ 
fices  of  righteousness;  for  they  shall  seek  of  the  abundance  of 
the  seas,  and  of  treasures  hid  in  the  sand.”  (Dent,  xxxiii.  18.) 
Yet  later,  by  170  years,  Deborah  and  Barak,  in  their 
magnificent  song  of  triumph  over  Sisera,  especially  mention 
him  as  one  of  the  chief  partakers  in  their  great  victory ; — 
“  Tbe  princes  of  Issachar  were  with  Deborah,  even  Issachar 
and  also  Barak:  be  was  sent  on  foot  into  tbe  valley” — a 
glorious  contrast  to  “  unstable”  Reuben,  who  “abode  among  the 


sheepfolds,”  while  the  Lord’s  hosts  were  waging  battle  against  I 
the  Canaanites.  (Judg.  v.  15.)  And  more  than  six  centuries 
after  Jacob’s  death,  in  the  enumeration  of  King  David's  forces 
“ready  armed  ....  to  turn  the  kingdom  of  Saul  to  him,” 

“  the  children  of  Issachar”  are  honourably  mentioned  as  “  men 
that  had  understanding  of  tbe  times,  to  know  what  Israel  I 
ought  to  do ;  tbe  heads  of  them  wore  two  hundred,  and  all 
their  brethren  were  at  their  commandment.”  (1  Chron.  xii.  32.) 
From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  the  patriarch-prophet  did  not 
intend  to  depreciate  his  fifth  son  when  ho  likened  him  to  “a 
strong  ass.” 

'What,  then,  are  wo  to  understand  by  his  words?  As 
pleasing  a  ])icture,  I  think,  as  it  would  have  been  possible  for 
him  to  suggest.  A  prosperous,  persevering,  tranquil  nation, 
industriously  confining  itself  to  its  own  sphere  and  its  own 
pursuits,  interfering  with  nobody  and  at  peace  with  all, 
neither  impulsive  like  Reuben  nor  hut-beuded  like  the  “  Lion” 
Judah,  content  to  “  bow  its  shoulder”  to  share  its  neighbours’ 
burdens,  and  enjoying  without  ambition  the  rare  combination 
of  pleasant  rest  and  well-used  strength,  lluw  ho  fulfilled  this 
fair  prospect  I  am  neither  able  to  tell  you  it  I  would  (for  we 
know  little  more  concerning  Is^achur  than  I  have  already 
quoted),  nor  am  I  anxious  now  to  tell  you  if  I  could.  My  | 
purpose  in  these  few  pages  is  a  different  one  —  to  endeavour  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  curious  fact  that  Jacob's  words  have 
BO  changed  their  signification,  by  showing  how  many  proud 
associations,  besides  this  one,  the  “strong  ass’’  who  was 
Issachar’s  antitype  can  look  back  upon  in  connection  with 
the  Scriptures  and  things  sacred.  And  my  readers  will  be  a 
good  deal  wiser  than  the  writer  if  they  do  not  all,  both  young 
and  old,  find  much  to  interest  them  in  these  religious 
experiences  of  tbeir  old  familiar  friend  the  donkey. 

We  come  across  him  very  early  in  the  world’s  history. 
From  the  first  the  Old  Testament  exhibits  him  to  us  as  the 
poor  man’s  most  valuable  possession,  and  equally  precious  to 
the  rich.  lie  takes  the  place,  iu  fact,  among  the  ancients, 
which  the  horse  occupies  ameng  us;  with  tbe  additional 
credit  of  having  been  both  more  common  and  more  useful. 
Among  tbe  treasures  with  which  Pharaoh  “  entreated  Abram 
well”  on  his  ari'ival  in  Egypt  are  “  he-asses  and  she-asses.” 
(Gen.  xii.  1(1.)  In  the  Ten  Commandments,  “  the  ox  and 
the  ass”  are  the  only  animals  named  alongside  of  man. 
When  the  Jews  were  ordered  to  devote  all  their  firstborn  to 
the  Lord,  it  is  tbe  ass  alone  who  is  similarly  distinguished  by 
a  special  provision  Every  Jirstliny  of  an  ass  thou  shalt 
redeem  with  a  lamb  .  .  .  and  all  the  firstborn  of  men 

among  thy  children  shalt  thou  redeem.”  (Ex.  xiii.  13.)  One 
of  the  most  flagrant  crimes  of  tyrants  is  said  to  be  that 
“  they  drive  away  the  ass  of  the  fatherless.”  (Job  xxiv.  3.) 
And,  going  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  social  scale,  we  find 
that  when  Ziba,  the  servant  of  Mephibosheth,  met  King 
David  on  Mount  Olivet,  the  most  respectful  gift  he  could 
think  of  for  majesty  was  “two  asses  for  tbe  king’s  household 
to  ride  on.”  (2  Sam.  xvi.  2.)  Nay,  more — the  son  of  a 
great  prince  in  those  days  thought  it  no  shame  to  feed  “  the 
asses  of  Zibeon  his  father  in  the  wilderness.”  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
24.)  I  wonder  what  ll.R.H.  our  Prince  of  Wales  would  have 
said  if  his  stables  at  Marlborough  House  had  been  filled  with 
donkeys  the  other  day  for  his  beautiful  wife’s  first  lessons  in 
riding !  Yet  what  cream-coloured  horses  are  to  modem 
royalty,  and  state  equipages  to  lesser  dignitaries,  “  white 
asses”  and  “  asses’  colts”  appear  to  have  been  to  tho  great 
men  of  that  time  (Judg.  v.  10. ;  x.  4.);  and  tbe  simplicity 
and  majesty  of  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself  wore  both 
denoted  in  the  prediction  that  he  should  enter  Jerusalem 
“lowly,  and  riding  .  .  .  upon  a  colt  the  foal  of  an  ass,” 
as  any  ordinary  judge  would  have  ridden  in  the  days  of  his 
nation’s  greatest  prosperity.  (Zech.  ix.  9.)  From  tbe 
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mightiest  to  the  lowliest  all  the  world  rode  on  ass-hack  then. 
Slonarchs,  and  prophets,  and  priests,  and  travellers,  and 
paupers  all  owned  and  valued  him  in  common ;  from  some 
Marquis  hi  Ailesbury  of  those  days,  not  then  “  Master  of  the 
Horse"  hut  “Superintendent  of  the  Donkeys"  (1  Cliron. 
xxvii.  30.),  to  the  poor  rustic  who  employed  him,  as  now,  to 
carry  his  implements  to  the  field  or  his  wares  to  market. 
Nor  was  it  only  as  a  beast  of  burden  that  he  was  used.  That 
he  could  draw  a  plough  we  know  from  the  injunction  not 
to  “  plow  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together.”  (Deut.  xxii. 
10,  with  which  compare  Isai.  xxx.  2t.)  The  milk  of  the 
female  was  of  course  one  of  her  most  precious  benefits.  The 
skin,  which  to  this  day  makes  that  valuable  kind  of  leather 
called  shagreen,  was  without  doubt  turned  to  no  unprofit-ablo 
account.  Of  his  jawbone,  after  death,  we  all  know  the 
use  that  Samson  made.  And  finally  he  appears  even  to  have 
been  of  service  in  the  battle-field;  for  among  the  invading 
hosts  which  Isaiah's  watchman  saw  in  vision  approacliing  the 
doomed  city  of  Babylon  was  “  a  chariot  of  asses”  (Isai.  xxi.  7) 
— a  purpose,  by-the-bye,  to  which,  near  upon  300  years  later, 
Herodotus  tells  us  the  lud'ans  still  applied  him.  Almost  the 
only  two  uses,  indeed,  which  the  Jews  do  not  seem  to  have 
made  of  this  veritable  “Jack-of-all- trades”  were  food  and 
sacrifice ;  and  wo  shall  all  agree  be  did  not  lose  much  by  being 
deprived  of  those  honours  by  reason  of  being  an  “uncle.an” 
animal.  His  body  had  to  pay  after  death,  however,  for  this 
comfortable  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  beasts ;  for 
while  all  others  were  buried,  as  carefully  as  deceased 
humanity,  underground,  his  unhallowed  corpse  was  con¬ 
signed  only  to  the  appetites  of  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey. 
In  allusion  to  this  custom  is  one  of  the  predicted  punishments 
of  Jehoiakim,  the  wicked  King  of  Judah,  who  for  his  impiety 
was  doomed  to  be  “  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn 
and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates."  (Jer.  xxii.  10.)  On  one 
occasion  only  do  we  read  of  his  “  uncleanness”  being  forgotten 
or  disregarded.  It  was  when  the  King  of  Syria  was  besieging 
Samaria,  when  we  are  told  “  there  was  a  great  famine  .  .  . 
until  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  fourscore  pieces  of  silver — 
jCO  10s.  (2  Kings  vi.  2C.)  With  all  these  multifarious 
values,  wo  have  no  reason  to  be  surprised  that  among  the 
items  of  Job’s  renovated  fortunes  are  specially  enumerated 
“  a  thousand  she-asi^es." 

When  we  remember  how  foolish  our  poor  humanity  is,  as 
well  as  bow  degraded,  and  hew  prone  to  make  idols  of  what¬ 
ever  is  especially  near  and  dear  to  us,  it  is  not  matter  for 
much  astonishment  that  an  animal  so  universally  useful  to 
mankind  became  in  time  an  object  of  superstitious  respect,  or 
even  worship.  What  phrenologists  call  the  “  bump  of 
reverence”  has  shown  itself  all  the  world  over,  in  every  age 
and  in  every  state  of  things,  and  those  who  have  not 
worshipped  the  true  God  have  been  never  less  hearty  or  less 
consistent  in  their  acknowledgment  of  somo  false  one;  and, 
because  the  Unseen  and  Infinite  is  least  easily  realised  or 
kept  in  memory,  this  universal,  inextinguishable  instinct — 
this  craving  which  will  not  be  lulled  in  the  breast  of  man  or 
woman,  or  boy  or  girl,  without  somo  object  to  trust  in  and 
look  up  to — has  continually  tended  to  something  visible,  and 
finite,  and  false.  In  this  way  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  ass, 
the  benefactor  of  so  many,  the  common  friend  of  all,  has, 
before  now,  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  even  of  a  god. 

Whether  or  not  the  Almighty's  own  “  pocidiar  people’’ 
deserve  the  disgrace  of  being  numbered  among  “  Asinarii,”  or 
Ass- worshippers,  I  hardly  like  even  to  express  an  opinion  1 
yet  I  must  confess  there  is  grave  reason  for  the  suspicion.  It 
is,  at  least,  very  far  from  incredible  that  a  nation  which,  in 
the  height  of  its  glory  and  intelligence,  fell  down  and  adored 
a  golden  calf,  may  have  numbered  among  its  idols  a  golden 
ass  in  the  days  of  its  corruption  and  downfall.  If  history  is 


to  bo  trusted,  this  terrible  possibility  is,  at  all  events,  too 
certainly  realised.  Apion,  the  grammarian,  who  lived  in 
the  last  half  century  before  Christ,  has  left  on  record  that 
when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  captured  Jerusalem  (170  b.c.), 
the  golden  image  of  an  ass's  head  was  found  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  temple.  Tacitus,  who  wrote  a  few  years  later,  tells  us 
the  sumo,  and  thus  explains  the  origin  of  the  idolatry 
(Hist.,  V.  3): — “  Nothing  distressed  them"  (the  Jews,  in  their 
journey  through  the  plains  of  Arabia,  between  Egypt  and 
Canaan,  when  “  they  went  three  days  and  found  no  water” — 
Ex.  XV.  22)  “  so  much  as  wont  of  water,  and  now  they  lay 
stretched  through  all  the  plains,  ready  to  expire,  when  a  herd 
of  wild  asses,  returning  from  pasture,  went  up  a  rock  shaded 
with  a  grove.  Moses  followed  them,  and,  forming  his 
conjecture  by  the  herbage  that  grew  on  the  ground,  opened 
copious  streams  of  water.  .  .  .  The  figure  of  the  animal, 
through  whoso  guidance  they  slaked  their  thirst,  and  were 
enabled  to  terminate  their  wanderings,  is  consecrated  in  the 
sanctuary  of  their  temple.''  Besides  these  authorities,  Plutarch 
and  one  or  two  other  writers  say  the  same  thing,  but  they 
probably  all  drew  their  information  on  the  point  from  the 
same  source,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  that  groat  champion  of 
his  countrymen,  the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  that  source 
was  his  contemporary,  Apion.  Josephus  is,  accordingly,  very 
bitter  against  Apion,  and  denies  in  the  most  positive  stylo 
what  ho  alleges  to  be  inventions  of  “an  ass's  head  or  a  deg's 
impudence ;''  but  I  grieve  to  say  bis  proofs  are  not  so  forcible 
to  my  mind  as  his  powers  of  abuse,  and  I  cannot  help 
remembering  that,  as  Josephus  lived  and  wrote  about  two 
hundred  years  after  the  time  to  which  Apion  refers,  he  had 
not  much  better  means  than  we  have  of  judging  whether  this 
awful  imputation  was  true  or  false.  This,  however,  is  what 
ho  says: — “Apion  hath  the  impudence  to  pretend  that  the 
Jews  placed  an  ass's  head  in  their  holy  places,  and  he  alBrms 
that  this  was  discovered  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  spoiled 
our  tem[>lo,  and  found  that  ass's  head  there  made  of  gold,  and 
with  a  great  deal  of  money.  To  this  my  first  answer  shall  be 
this — that,  had  there  been  any  such  thing  among  us,  an 
Egyptian  ought  by  no  moans  to  have  thrown  it  in  our  teeth, 
since  an  ass  is  not  a  more  contemptible  animal  than  goats  and 
other  such  creatures,  which  among  them  are  gods.  But, 
besides  this  ....  wo  Jews  are  always  governed  by 
the  same  laws,  in  which  wo  constantly  persevere  .... 
and,  although  Tboos  (Epiphanes),  and  Pompoy  the  Great,  and 
Licinius  Crassus,  and,  last  of  all,  Titus  Cxsar,  have  .... 
got  possession  of  our  temple,  yet  bos  none  of  them  found  any 
such  thing  there  ....  although  what  they  found  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  reveal  to  other  nations  ....  As  fer  us 
Jews,  we  ascribe  no  honour  or  power  to  asses  ....  Asses 
are  the  same  with  us  which  they  are  with  other  wise  men — 
viz ,  creatures  that  bear  the  burdens  wo  lay  upon  them ;  but, 
if  they  come  to  our  thresh. ing- floors  and  eat  our  corn,  or  do 
not  perform  what  we  impose  upon  them,  we  beat  then*  with 
a  groat  many  stripes,  because  it  is  their  business  to  minister 
to  us  in  our  husbandry  affairs.”  (Joseph,  ag.  Apion,  7.)  He 
also  refers  to  six  Pagan  authors  (none  of  whose  works, 
unforttmalely  for  our  satisfaction,  have  been  handed  down  to  us), 
who  testi^’t  h'e  says,  that  Antiochus  “  did  not  find  in  the 
temple  anything  tb.at  was  ridiculous."  So  wo  must  leave  this 
melancholy  question,  like  a  great  many  others,  to  bo  solved 
when  all  ditficulties  will  be  explained  and  all  secrets  brought 
to  light.  'Whatever  the  truth  may  be,  the  scandal  was  very 
widely  spread  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  coming,  and  I  am 
certain  that  I  have  read  somewhere  (though  that  tried  and 
invaluable  friend  of  miue,  called  iXotes  and  Queries,  will  have 
it  that  I  niR  mistaken,  and  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  recall  my 
authority)  that  one  of  the  means  adopted  to  make  the  world 
laugh  at  Christ  and  His  followers  was  a  representation  of  Him 
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as  a  man  with  an  asa's  enra,  and  one  foot  hoi  fed,  tiolJing  a 
book  with  the  inscription,  “  Deus  Christianorum  ovo,y^Xo»” — 

“  The  Christian’s  God — hoofed  like  an  ass !’’  And  two 
centuries  after  the  Crucifixion,  Minucius  Felix,  an  eminent 
Roman  lawyer,  in  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  famous 
“Apologies  for  Christianity”  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
records  that  “it  was  reported  and  believed  among  the  heathen 
that  even  the  Christians  worshipped  the  head  of  an  ass.” 

One  thing,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  many  Eastern 
nations  numbered  my  hero  among  their  idols,  and  regarded 
his  head  as  the  symbol  of  inspiration,  no  doubt  because  in  the 
vast  deserts  of  Arabia  ho  was  really  a  frequent  friend  to 
thirsty  travellers  by  guiding  them  to  cool  cases  and  welcome 
fountains.  In  the  god  Priapus  of  tho  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology — tbo  synonym  of  the  Egyptian  Baal-Poor — we 
have  a  curious  trace  of  tho  same  superstitious  idea.  Ho  was 
supposed  to  bo  the  especial  custodian  of  springs  and  rivers, 
and  bis  inseparable  companion  was  the  ass.  And  I  remember 
reading  about  him  somewhere  that  once  upon  a  time  when 
this  Priapus  was  annoying  the  goddess  Vesta,  his  otherwise 
faithful  quadruped-servant  interfered  and  saved  ber  from  his 
clutches,  in  memory  of  which,  at  tbo  annual  feast  if  Vcstai 
tho  Roman  bakers  used  to  deck  every  donkey  in  the  city  with 
a  garland  of  flowers  and  lead  him  through  tho  streets  in 
trinmyh,  proclaiming  that  from  “Vesta’s  delight” — the 
crowned  donkey — it  came  to  pass  that  the  gods  were  good 
enough  to  give  men  bread  to  eat.  In  close  connection, 
probably,  with  this  legend  was  the  Athenian  custom  in  the 
worship  of  Pemeter — “  Sfother  Earth,”  the  divinity  to  whose 
care  were  ascribed  “tho  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth”— of 
carrying  her  sacred  vessels  on  the  backs  of  asses.  Another 
classical  legend  makes  them  out  to  have  earned  immortality 
by  a  still  more  notable  benefit  rendered  by  one  if  their  species 
to  tbo  immortals.  In  the  famous  invasion  of  Olympus  by  tbo 
Giants  (a  striking  corruption  of  the  “  war  in  Heaven”  between 
Satan  and  God's  holy  angels),  Silenns,  the  satyr,  riding  upon 
an  ass  (because  he  was  never  sober  enough  to  trust  his  own 
old  shaky  legs !)  is  related  to  have  done  the  gods  excellent 
service,  in  reward  for  which  both  master  and  servant  wore 
raised  to  heaven  together!  And  a  vague  tradition  of  tho 
story  of  Balaam  doubtless  gave  rise  to  one  of  tbo  maxims  of 
Pythagoras,  that  for  a  traveller  to  proceed  on  his  journey 
after  his  ass  had  once  stumbled  was  to  despise  tho  celestials, 
who  had  sent  him  an  omen  to  turn  him  back.  I  have  dwelt 
thus  fully  on  these  old  Pagan  absurdities  not  only  to  .show 
how  in  every  ago  my  poor  fallen  hero  has  been  linked  with 
nsefulncBs  and  honour,  bnt  as  marvellous  corroborations  of 
the  antiquity  and  world-wide  spread  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  from  which  these  fables  are  so  manifestly  to  bo 
derived. 

In  more  modem  times  the  ass  has  been  associated  with 
things  sacred  to  an  equally  singular  degree.  One  of  Mahomet’s 
first  pretended  miracles  was  performed  by  its  aid — his  flight, 
literally  in  “  no  time,”  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem.  And  at  his 
death,  a  pious  Mussulman  will  tell  yon,  the  prophet's  soul  was 
borne  to  paradise,  not  in  tho  arms  of  a  beautiful  angel,  nor  in 
a  chariot  of  fire,  nor  even  by  a  stately  Arab  horse,  but  on  the 
back  of  a  simple,  unpretending  donkey!  To  this  day  the 
distant  Hindoos  regard  tho  slaughter  of  one  as  a  great  crime 
and  the  presage  of  some  dire  calamity.  We  ourselves,  I  fear, 
are  not  oven  yet  free  of  all  superstitions  thoughts  about  this 
animaL  Who  is  there  among  us— child,  or  man,  or  woman — 
who  has  not  heard  from  the  lips  of  some  old  nurse  or  rustic 
the  silly  fable  that  the  black  mark  down  tho  back  of  a  donkey 
of  the  “noble  sex”  is  in  commemoration  of  Christianity’s 
Messiah  selecting  him  as  His  bearer  into  Jerusalem?  And 
only  twenty  years  ago,  in  this  wise  London  itself,  it  was  a 
pretty  common  belief  that  a  hair  plucked  from  the  part  so 


marked,  and  hung  in  a  muslin  bag  round  a  person’s  neck,  was 
an  infallible  cure  for  whooping-cough,  at  the  expenso  of  the 
animal  who  furnished  it,  who  was  by  its  loss  rendered  for  ever 
enervated  and  worthless !  Truly  tho  heart  of  man  must  be 
“  corrupt  above  all  things”  when  nineteen  centuries  after 
Christ  came  to  make  it  wise  it  still  descends  so  low  as  to 
make  such  a  demi-god,  and  when  it  takes  five  or  six  thousand 
years  to  wake  up,  like  Shakspeare's  Titania,  from  its  dream 
of  delusion  and  discover  for  the  first  time  that  it  has  been 
“  enamoured  of  an  ass !” 

On  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  Jliddle  Ages  tho  ass  was 
annn.ally  pressed  into  tho  service  of  Christianity.  Two  of 
them  are  so  especially  curious,  that  I  cannot  ro-ist  tko 
temptation  to  mention  them,  and  with  their  notice  I  shall 
end  all  I  have  now  to  say  on  this  fertile  and  interesting 
subject.  The  first  was  on  Palm  Sunday,  in  commemoration, 
of  course,  of  our  blessed  Saviour’s  triumphal  journey  into  tho 
last  city  He  ever  deigned  to  visit  as  a  man.  It  prevailed  on 
the  continent  at  least  till  the  end  of  tho  ICth  century.  In 
our  own  country  I  believe  it  was  abolished,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  similar  ceremonies,  by  that  strange  mixture  of 
wisdom  and  wickedness.  King  Henry  tho  Eighth.  Tho  cere¬ 
mony  simply  consisted  in  drawing  through  the  town  to  the 
church’s  door  a  wooden  ass,  with  tho  effigy  of  our  Lord 
astride  of  it,  tho  people  strewing  palm-leaves  and  shouting 
hosannas  as  it  went.  I  need  hardly  say  this  was  one  of  the 
institutions  at  which  Protestantism  made  a  dead  set.  A 
curious  old  printed  book,  published  in  England  about  tho 
year  1551,  called,  A  Dialogue:  The  I^lgrimage  of  Ihire  Devo- 
tyon:  newly  translated  into  Knglyshe,  quaintly  and  justly  sums 
up  its  merits  in  those  terse  words — “Upon  Palme  Sundayo 
they  playe  the  fules  sadely,  drawynge  after  them  an  asse  in  a 
rope,  when  they  bo  not  moche  distante  from  tho  woden  asse 
that  they  drawe.”  This  custom  gradually  gave  place  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  one  of  carrying  the  Host  through  tho  streets. 

On  the  other  of  tho  two  festivals  to  which  I  have  alluded  I 
must  say  a  word  or  two  at  a  little  greater  length.  This  is 
tho  famous  Christmas  “Festival  of  tho  Ass,”  which,  as  most 
of  my  readers  are  probably  aware,  prevailed  in  France  for 
many  centuries,  and  of  which,  indeed,  traces  are  oven  now  to 
bo  found  here  and  there  in  sequestered  nooks  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces.  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  its  precise  ceremonies  were 
different  in  different  places,  and  seem  to  have  extended  over 
two  or  three  weeks,  at  tho  discretion  of  their  directors,  the 
object  of  the  whole  being,  like  most  of  the  “Mysteries”  (to 
which  class  the  festival  may  be  considered  as  belonging),  to 
commemorate  the  hirth  of  Christ.  Thus  at  Beauvais,  in 
Franco,  tho  chief  incident  represented  was  usually  tho 
Virgin’s  flight  into  Egypt.  A  beautiful  girl  was  selected  to 
personate  the  Madonna,  and  was  seated,  carrying  an  infant 
boy  in  her  arms,  on  an  ass  richly  caparisoned.  Escorted  by  a 
procession  of  tho  whole  town,  and  headed  by  the  clergy,  these 
proceeded  from  the  cathedral  to  the  church  of  St.  Etienne, 
and  there  entered  and  halted  on  the  Gospel  side  of  tho  altar. 
High  mass  was  then  performed  as  usual,  with  one  wonderful 
variation,  for  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Rubric,  when¬ 
ever  it  came  to  either  priest’s  or  people’s  turn  to  say  “Amen,” 
all  joined  together,  instead,  in  an  imitation  of  an  ass’s  bray ! 
and  at  the  end  of  tho  service,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  bene¬ 
diction  and  dismissal,  the  bishop  “  brayed  thrice,”  the  people 
responding  in  the  same  way,  and  concluding  the  service  with 
“He-baw!  He-haw!  He-haw!”  We  may  smile  at  this 
grim  farce  now,  bnt  it  surely  suggests  a  terrible  conception 
of  the  extent  to  which  tho  devil  has  played  havoc  with  God's 
“Holy  Catholic  Church,”  when  wo  think  of  such  foul  incense 
being  offered  up  to  Heaven  only  three  centuries  ago,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  tho  manger  at  Bethlehem  and  tho  agony  of 
Calvary ! 
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Not  quite  so  horrible,  but  do  less  grotesque  or  degrading, 
is  another  account  of  this  same  festival  as  it  was  kept  at 
Ucuen,  according  to  an  old  ritual  of  the  church  in  that  city. 

I  In  the  middle  of  the  nave  was  placed  a  great  fire  composed  of 
burning  tow,  to  represent  Nebuchadnezzar’s  “  burning  fiery 
furnace.”  I  suppose  this  was  intended  to  remind  the  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  imago  of  “the  Son  of  God"  seen  “walking  in  the 
midst  of  the  fire”  with  Sbadrach,  Moshoch,  and  Abednego. 
On  each  side  of  this  stood  six  persons,  dressed  respectively 
as  six  Gentiles  and  (strangely  enough !)  six  Jews.  Before  it 
a  procession  halted,  consisting  first  of  “  two  priests  ch.anting 
verses,”  and  behind  these  a  long  line  of  appropriately-dres:;cd 
characters,  signifying  “the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,’’ 

:  stationed  according  to  chronological  rank,  and  including 
among  their  number  Zachariah,  Elizabeth,  John  the  Baptist, 
Simeon,  and — Virgil!  Each  of  these  being  in  turn  interro¬ 
gated  respecting  the  Messiah’s  advent,  responded  by  a  quota- 
i  tion  from  their  individual  prophecies,  Virgil  being  the  last  to 
'  answer  in  those  famous  lines  from  his  Fourth  Eclogue,  in 
which  (written  as  they  were  forty  years  before  our  Lord’s 
biith)  many  have  concluded  there  must  have  boon  Divine 
I  inspiration : — 

I  “  The  last  great  era,  by  Cumeean  vome 

I  or  old  predicted,  is  at  length  arrived. 

j  «.»«»» 

I  Itencalh  His  sway  the  relics  of  our  guilt 

I  (ir  such  bo  still  remaining),  washed  away. 

Shall  from  all  future  terrors  free  the  world. 

He  shall  partake  the  life  of  God ;  see  God: 

And  with  His  father's  attributes  control 
A  peaceful  universe. 

. Our  flocks  no  more 

Shall  fear  the  prowling  lion . 

. From  his  Throne 

The  ser|)ent  shall  be  hurled  .... 

I  . and  every  larid 

1  Shall  yield  her  Increase.*'* 

I  Then  followed  the  incident  that  gave  the  festival  its 
,  name : — 

I  “Two  criers  being  sent  by  King  Boluk,  wo  then  say, 
‘  Baliiam,  come  and  do !’  Then  Balaam,  duly  adorned,  sitting 
j  upon  an  ass,  let  him  check  the  reins,  and  stick  his  spurs  into 
\  the  ass;  and  a  certain  youth,  holding  forth  a  sword,  must 
'  stop  the  ass.  Some  one  under  the  ass  must  say,  ‘  Why  do 
jou  thus  torture  me  with  your  spurs  ?’  Then  the  angel 
I  must  say  to  him,  ‘  Don't  obey  the  command  of  King  Balak  !’  ” 
Alas !  the  poor  ass  was,  indeed,  of  the  same  species  as  the 
'  one  that  saved  Balaam's  life,  but  so  changed  and  fallen,  that 
I  when  Luther,  just  about  tbe  same  time,  was  waging  bis 
!  deadly  war  against  those  and  similar  mummeries,  be  could 
I  find  no  stronger  abuso  for  his  greatest  enemy  than  such  words 
as  these: — “Little  Pope — little,  little  Pope,  you  are  an  ass — 
a  lubberly  ass !  Walk  very  softly,  it  is  slippery,  y -u  will 
break  your  legs,  and  then  the  people  will  say,  ‘What  the 
devil  is  this?  That  little  ass  of  a  Pope  is  lamed  !’  An  ass 
i  knows  it  is  an  ass,  a  stone  knows  it  is  a  stone;  but  those 
I  little  asses  of  Popes  do  not  know  that  they  are  asses !" 

But  the  mummeries  have  come  to  a  termination,  and  I 
must  follow  their  example,  waiting,  however,  yet  one  moment 
i  just  to  ask  if  two  memorable  “morals”  may  not  bo  extracted 
from  what  I  have  been  saying. 

First,  that  while  we  avoid  ptaying  to  the  ass,  or  anything 
i  else,  that  idle  and  mischiovons  reverence  with  which  less 
:  enlightened  ages  have  rewarded  its  merits,  an  intelligent 
I  mind  can  hardly  help  regarding  it  with  a  little  extra  interest. 


*  I  have  quoted  these  lines  at  such  length  for  the  sake  of  inducing 
mv  young  readers  to  interest  themselves  in  one  of  the  most  curious 
questions  that  have  puzzled  modem  scholarship— how  so  remarkable 
a  prophecy  got  into  the  Sybilline  Books,  from  which  Virgil  borrowed 
and  adapted  It  to  his  patron  Polllo. 


because  from  Abraham’s  time  till  now  its  history  has  been 
one  of  uninterrupted  beneficence  and  usefulness.  What  a 
contrast  is  he  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  to  the  story 
of  our  own  nobler  race!  What  a  beautiful  picture  does  it 
suggest  of  the  pleasant  world  this  would  be  if  we  could  all, 
with  similar  fidelity  and  consistency,  lend  our  whole  lives 
and  bodies  to  one  another’s  benefit  and  mutual  assistance  ! 

Secondly,  it  strikes  ns  as  a  shameful  and  degrading  fact, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  has  this  animal  bocomo  so  much 
degenerated,  by  neglect  and  cruelty  and  overwork,  as  in  Chris¬ 
tian  Europe.  Had  I  time  to  describe  tbe  wild,  unfettered 
OSS  of  Arabia  as  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  day,  my 
readers  would  hardly  recognise  in  it  a  member  of  tbe  same 
family.  It  is  a  melancholy  trutb,  that  Christianity  has 
brought  no  benefit  with  it  for  brute  beasts.  It  ought  not  to 
be  possible  to  say  this.  To  my  yourg  readers,  especially,  I 
would  add  thete  last  words: — Let  your  “rising  generation" 
make  the  first  step  to  wipe  away  this  reproach  from  our  reli¬ 
gion.  Treat  donkeys  henceforth  as  you  can  imagino  your 
tender  Saviour  to  have  treated  the  ono  on  which  Ho  rode  into 
Jerusalem.  Ask  yourselves  whether  you  can  picture  Him 
with  a  thick  stick  in  His  gentle  hand,  or  encouraging  some 
one  to  goad  on  His  animal  with  kicks,  and  oaths,  and  blows. 
And  remember  that  if  He  could  manage  it  by  kind  treatment 
and  soothing  words,  so  can  you ;  and  that  both  the  ass  and 
you  own  a  common  Creator  and  a  common  Avenger. 


THE  FASHIONS.  ! 

ilE  question  of  coifTuros  is  now  about  settled.  The  ' 
Grecian  stylo  jirevails,  ni;d  therefore  the  fanchon-  | 
shaped  bonnets  are  in  small  numbers  among  those  that  are  I 
now  being  prepared  for  the  autumn.  The  Auveri/nale  shape  ] 
was  too  ungniceful  to  obtain  any  success,  but  the  present 
Empire  bonnet,  small  in  front,  but  with  a  round  crown  and  j 
narrow  straight  curtain  at  the  back,  is  far  less  objectionable  | 
than  the  jimehonette,  which  was  really  no  bonnet  at  all,  and 
had  only  a  pointed  brim,  leaving  all  the  back  of  the  head  un-  ! 
covered.  The 'long  fiowiug  tullo  or  gauze  veils  add  much  I 
grace  to  the  Empire  bonnets,  which  otherwise  are  very  simple,  | 
and,  in  fact,  cannot  bear  voluminous  tiimmiiigs.  We  give  tbo 
following  as  specimens  of  the  new  autumn  bonnets; — 

A  bonnet  of  dust-grey  crape,  put  on  plain  and  embroidered  ! 
with  steel  beads  forming  small  stars.  A  scarf  of  dust-grey  I 
tulle  is  arranged  over  the  brim,  fastened  on  one  side  with  a  ' 
small  bright  crimson,  grey,  and  black  bird,  and  falls  in  two 
long  tassels  on  one  side.  The  strings  are  of  grey  ribbon,  with 
a  small  crimson  bird  brocaded  u]  on  tho  ends.  The  biids 
used  for  trimming  bonnets  and  hats  are  composed  of  a  head 
and  a  long  tail  only,  which  no  doubt  is  quite  wrong  in  a  sciou- 
tific  point  of  view,  but  looks  well  on  small  bonnets,  and  in 
such  fanciful  things  as  fashions  this  may  bo  allowed. 

A  bonnet  of  black  spotted  tulle.  I'he  brim  has  a  border  of 
fuchsia-cohurod  velvet  covered  with  black  bree.  The  curtain  is 
formed  of  a  border  of  tbo  same  velvet,  and  a  double  strip  of 
black  tulle  coming  down  beyond  it.  It  is  also  covered  with 
black  lace ;  above  it  sprigs  of  fuchsia  come  up  over  tbe  crown. 
The  strings  are  of  the  colour  of  tho  trimming. 

A  white  crape  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  ears  of  maize  corn 
and  scarlet  field-poppies.  Bunchos  of  these  are  placed  on  one 
side  in  front,  and  on  tbe  opposite  side  at  tho  back.  The  brim 
and  curtain  are  trimmed  with  black  Cluny  guipure  lace.  The 
veil  is  white  spotted  with  black.  Tho  strings  are  white,  with 
a  border  of  maize  com  and  scarlet  poppies  brocaded  in  natural 
tints  on  one  side.  Another  white  crape  bonnet  is  trimmed 
with  soft  white  marabout  feathers  and  a  small  blue  and  gold 
bird.  Inside  there  is  a  sprig  of  delicate  gold  foliage.  The 
strings  are  white,  with  a  narrow  gold  border  on  one  side. 

A  black  lace  bonnet  is  trimmol  with  purple  mallows  and 
jot  fringe.  This  looks  well  U’t  bslf-mouming.  The  long 
veils  are  tied  round  the  bonnet,  and  then  thrown  back  on  one 
side  like  a  scarf;  they  are  oven  fastened  down  very  often, 
either  with  a  small  bird  or  with  a  sort  of  ornamental  clasp  of 
gold,  silver,  steel,  or  crystal.  Fur  mourning,  bonnets  of  black 
crape  have  a  black  veil  fastened  with  a  jet  clasp. 
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A  bride's  bonnet  ttss  made  of  white  lace  studded  with 
large  crystal  beads.  It  was  trimmed  with  white  flowers  made 
of  marabout  feathers,  the  effect  of  which  was  very  lovely ;  the 
Firings  were  fringed  with  crystal  beads,  the  veil  was  of  plain 
white  tulle.  Ribbon  strings,  with  birds  or  flowers  brocaded 
upon  them  to  match  with  the  trimming  of  the  bonnet,  are 
very  much  the  fashion.  The  pattern  is  either  placed  on  the 
ends  of  the  ribbon  or  in  a  narrow  border  at  the  side. 

We  have  not  much  that  is  new  to  say  of  bats.  The  cloche 
chinoise,  of  which  wo  have  already  spoken,  is  a  favourite 
shape.  The  bergere.  is  another.  The  crown  is  quite  round, 
and  the  brim  not  so  narrow  as  usual;  a  tulle  or  gauze 
veil,  or  rather  scarf,  is  tied  round  it,  and  falls  in  two  long 
lapels  at  the  back;  in  front  there  is  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a 
bird,  or  an  aigrette  of  feathers.  Some  of  the  new  hats, 
instead  of  the  scarf  tied  round  the  crown,  which  is  rather 
heavy,  have  only  very  wide  lapels  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
hat ;  a  curled  feather  may  then  be  placed  in  front.  After  the 
small  casquettos  and  toques  wo  shall  probably  see  large- 
brimmed  bats  again,  since  fashion  seems  to  proceed  by 
extremes  this  year.  We  have  already  seen  some  hats  with 
small  round  crowns  and  wide  brims.  This  is  called  the 
hatcUhre  shape. 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  season  we  notice  small  casquettes 
made  of  coloured  chenille,  like  nets,  and  ornamented  with  a 
bow  in  front.  This  is  a  coquettish  style  of  headdress  for 
young  ladies.  Small  nets  are  still  worn  over  the  chignon ;  in 
front  the  hair  is  arranged  under  two  or  three  circles  of 
bandelettes  of  black  or  coloured  velvet,  which  are  often 
studded  with  gold  or  steel  ornaments. 

There  is  a  sort  of  band  called  ceintures  Pompeia,  which 
are  of  black  silk,  on  which  are  beautifully  printed  in  colours 
flowers,  Cupids,  and  Graces,  in  imitation  of  old  Grecian 
paintings. 

Ribbons  with  figures  upon  them  are  very  fashionable  for 
sashes  and  trimmings.  Different  ribbons  are  worn  on 
different  occasions.  On  some  there  are  racehorses  and 
jockeys,  on  others  implements  of  fishing  or  gardening,  on 
others  dogs  and  hunters,  on  others,  again,  boats  and  oarsmen. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  this  strange  fashion  may  go ;  per¬ 
haps  on  the  occasion  of  a  christening  we  shall  see  ladies 
wearing  ribbons  with  babies  and  nurses  printed  upon  them, 
and  bridesmaids  will  be  wearing  a  representation  of  the 
marriage  ceremony,  with  bride,  bridegroom,  clergyman,  and 
all  upon  the  trimmings  of  their  skirts. 

Racehorses  are  such  favourites  with  ladies  at  the  present 
day  that  they  are  seen  not  only  on  their  ribbons,  but  also 
embroidered  in  colours  upon  the  comers  of  their  handker¬ 
chiefs,  collars,  and  cuffs.  The  latter  is  quite  a  new  device. 
Linen  collars  and  cuffs  are  now  embroidered  in  colours.  The 
embroidery  is  point  Russe  and  chain  stitch.  Thus  birds, 
flowers,  and  butterflies  are  worked  upon  them  as  well  as  upon 
the  comers  of  the  pocket-handkerchiefs. 

A  new  sort  of  cravat  is  in  great  favour  just  now.  It  is 
made  of  blue,  red,  or  any  other  coloured  ribbon,  with  white 
field-daisies  with  yellow  centres  brocaded  over  it  and  fringed 
at  the  ends. 

There  is  also  a  new  sort  of  embroidery  for  cuffs  and  collars 
which  is  likely  to  supersede  point  Russe ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
button-hole  stitch,  but  extremely  fine,  and  with  the  stitches 
rather  wide  apart,  and  is  worked  with  fine  black  silk  pre¬ 
pared  specially  for  the  purpose.  Figures  of  animals  are 
often  chosen  for  patterns  in  this  stitch ;  thus  we  have  seen 
small  dogs,  hares,  and  rabbits  on  handkerchief-comers  and 
collars,  as  well  as  birds  and  butterflies.  The  new  stitch  is 
called  poihl  Mexico ;  very  handsome  borders  for  white  petti¬ 
coats  are  made  with  it.  The  patterns,  which  often  represent 
quite  a  picture,  are  framed  round,  and  divided  by  scroll 
ornaments  in  black  braiding.  The  stitch  is  easy  to  work,  and 
has  a  very  pretty  effect  It  is  often  mixed  with  point  Russe. 

Children's  frocks  are  made  for  the  autumn  with  small 
jackets.  Thus  for  a  little  girl  or  boy  under  four  years  old,  a 
frock  with  a  square  low  body  without  sleeves  looks  well 
made  of  blue  cashmere,  trimmed  round  with  thick  white 
Cluny  guipure,  and  a  small  round  jacket  with  sleeves 
trimmed  to  correspond.  A  pleated  chemisette  is  worn  inside ; 
no  other  garment  is  considered  needful  to  go  out  with  in  this 
season;  and  the  costume  is  completed  by  a  small  toque  or 
casqnette  of  white  straw,  trimmed  with  blue  velvet  and  a 
white  feather. 

For  a  little  girl  five  years  old,  a  skirt  of  white  mohair 


trimmed  with  a  border  of  red  silk  edged  on  each  side  with  a 
fringe  of  tiny  silk  balls  of  the  same  colour;  this  skirt  has 
two  small  slit  pockets  in  front  with  ornaments  to  correspond. 
The  small  Zouave  jacket  is  also  trimmed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  opens  upon  a  white  muslin  chemisette  embroidered  in 
point  Russe  with  red  silk.  A  white  straw  hat,  trimmed  with 
red  and  white  checked  ribbon  and  a  black  and  crimson  bird. 

For  a  little  girl  about  ten  years  old,  a  dress  and  paletot  of 
nankeen-coloured  mohair,  trimmed  with  a  border  of  scalloped- 
out  black  velvet  studded  with  round  steel  beads ;  or,  again, 
scalloped  out  round  the  bottom  and  bound  with  black  velvet, 
and  one  velvet  button  placed  within  each  scallop.  A  white 
straw  hat  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  shape,  trimmed  with  a 
wreath  of  white  field-daisies  and  a  bow  of  black  velvet  with 
long  lapels  at  the  back. 

We  have  also  seen  for  young  g^rls  very  pretty  Leghorn 
hats  merely  trimmed  with  a  scarf  of  white  muslin,  round 
which  is  twisted  a  round  cord  of  straw  passementerie,  which 
forms  a  bow  at  the  back. 

The  favourite  style  of  garment  for  seaside  wear  this 
season  is  the  short  loose  jacket  we  have  already  spoken  of ; 
some  have  small  hoods,  some  are  worn  with  capclines  put  on 
separately.  These  jackets  are  made  of  a  sort  of  soft  thick 
flannel  called  molleton ;  many  are  striped  or  speckled  white 
and  black,  and  trimmed  with  red  or  blue ;  others  are  of 
bright  scarlet ;  this  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  favourite  colour  for 
jackets  this  autumn.  Capes  with  hoods  are  also  made  of 
white,  scarlet,  or  blue  ribbed  molleton ;  the  hood  is  lined  with 
silk  and  trimmed  with  a  gimp  cord  and  tassels. 

Autumn  dresses  will  be  mostly  made  with  round  waists, 
or,  if  jacket  bodies  are  preferred,  a  round  waistband  will  be 
worn  over  the  basques ;  skirts  gored  and  full-pleated  at  the 
back,  scant,  and  rather  short  in  front.  Also  many  dresses  in 
the  Princess  shape ;  but  this  fashion  can  never  become 
universal,  as  it  only  suits  very  good,  tall  figures. 

The  following  are  the  newest  autumn  dresses  we  have 
seen : — 

A  dress  of  grey  linos  with  a  double  skirt.  The  first  is 
embroidered  all  round  with  largo  pine  patterns  in  the 
Oriental  style.  The  second  is  ornamented  in  the  same  way,  but 
with  smaller  patterns ;  it  is  looped  up  over  the  first  by  means 
of  strips  of  the  same  material,  richly  embroidered,  and  fast¬ 
ened  with  round  pearl  buckles.  The  short  out-of-doors 
jacket  is  trimmed  with  similar  strips  upon  the  seams  of  the 
back,  and  upon  the  sleeves  and  epaulettes. 

A  dress  of  fine  blue  cashmere ;  the  petticoat  is  of  the  same 
material;  it  is  trimmed  round  with  a  narrow  quilling,  above 
which  there  are  two  borders  of  black  velvet,  edg^  with 
narrow  black  guipure  lace.  A  similar  border  is  placed  upon 
each  seam  of  the  dress,  and  in  wide  scallops  round  the  bottom. 
A  large  rosette  of  black  velvet,  with  a  square  button  in  the 
centre,  is  placed  within  each  scallop.  The  paletot,  also  of  the 
same  material,  is  trimmed  to  correspond. 

A  dress  of  drab-coloured  mohair,  trimmed  with  three  rows 
of  cross-strips  of  blue  silk ;  tho  last  strip  comes  up  into  a  tab 
upon  each  width  of  tho  dress.  Within  each  tab  there  is  a 
rosette  of  blue  ribbon,  with  a  loop  and  end  fringed  with  jet. 
The  paletot,  of  the  same  material,  is  trimmed  all  round  with 
three  rows  of  cross-strips  of  blue  silk,  narrower  than  those 
upon  the  skirt,  with  rosettes  placed  at  equal  distances.  The 
epaulettes  are  formed  each  of  one  rosette,  with  three  long  ends 
of  ribbon  fringed  with  jet.  Tho  paletot  is  fastened  in  front 
witk  large  jet  buttons. 

A  dress  of  fawn-coloured  silk ;  the  front  width  is  cut  plain, 
and  trimmed  at  the  bottom  with  two  borders  of  black  guipure 
lace,  edged  at  the  top  with  silk  gimp,  and  finished  off  at  the 
sides  with  gimp  rosettes  and  tassels.  The  other  widths  are 
cut  out  at  the  bottom  in  deep  square  notches ;  these  notches, 
as  well  as  the  front  width,  are  bound  round  with  black  velvet 
ribbon.  A  red  cashmere  petticoat  shows  through  between 
the  notches  of  the  skirt.  The  body  is  plain  in  front,  cut 
round  to  the  waist,  but  at  the  back  it  has  two  long  basques, 
the  points  of  which  are  finished  off  with  gimp  tassels ;  it  is 
trimmed  all  round  with  a  border  of  black  guipure  lace ;  gimp 
tassels  are  placed  upon  the  epaulettes  and  wrists. 

A  dress  of  violet  poplin ;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  with  two 
waved  borders  of  velvet  edged  round  the  bottom  with  a  long 
silk  fringe,  round  the  top  with  a  braid  pattern.  Large  round 
steel  buttons  are  placed  at  regpilar  distances  upon  both 
borders.  The  body  is  a  jacket  with  a  deep  round  basque, 
trimmed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  skirt ;  a  deep  round  waist- 
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band  of  violet  gros-grain  ribbon  is  worn  over  it  and  fastened 
at  the  side  with  a  large  rosette.  The  same  trimming  is  re¬ 
peated  in  smaller  dimensions  round  the  neck,  epaulettes,  and 
wrists.  The  jacket  is  fastened  down  the  front  with  largo 
round  steel  buttons.  A  paletot  of  black  poult  do  sole,  short 
and  half-fitting  to  the  figure ;  the  ornament  consists  of  a  sort 
of  tight  cape,  coming  down  in  two  long  lapels  in  front  and  at 
the  hack,  and  trimmed  with  a  braid  pattern ;  the  hpels  are 
finished  off  with  silk  fringe.  The  small  pockets  in  front  and 
the  cuffs  are  also  trimmed  with  braid,  and  are  fastened  with 
steel  buttons,  as  well  as  the  front  of  the  paletot.  To  com¬ 
plete  this  autumn  walking  toilette,  a  bonnet  of  violet  crape, 
with  velvet  flowers  and  a  small  white  marabout  feather. 

Short  paletots,  either  of  black  silk  or  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  will  be  worn  all  the  autumn  and  as  long  as  thick 
cloth  or  velvet  mantles  do  not  become  de  rigutur.  Even  tlion 
out-of-door  garments  will  most  likely  remain  short.  Braid 
patterns  are  rather  abandoned  for  ladies’  dresses,  and  are  now 
chiefly  employed  for  trimming  children's  clothes.  They  are 
much  superseded  by  tbo  easy  embroidery  stitches  known  as 
point  Russe,  point  Mexico,  and  Oriental  work.  A  dress  of 
blue,  violet,  or  havannah  cashmere,  with  the  skirt  and  paletot 
embroidered  all  over  with  silk  of  the  same  shade,  makes  a 
particularly  nice  and  distingud  toilet  for  the  autumn. 

OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

VisiTiN'o  Toilet. — The  hat,  the  shape  of  which  is  generally 
called  “  turban,”  is  made  of  black  tulle.  The  brim  is  turned 
up,  and  edged  by  a  green  silk  pleating.  A  fine  white  feather 
is  laid  on  the  crown.  Long  tulle  veil,  spangled  with  gold  or 
steel.  “  Redingote”  dross  in  black  silk,  trimmed  with  green 
silk  cut  in  Vandykes  and  put  on  plain.  This  trimming  goes 
down  the  front,  and  simulates  an  opening ;  it  is  continued 
round  the  bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  raised  up  on  each  side 
to  imitate  two  smaller  openings.  Casaque  made  of  the  same 
material  as  the  skirt,  tight-fitting,  and  fastened  by  a  silk 
waistband  with  steel  buckle.  Small  standing-up  coliar.  The 
top  of  the  bodice  has  two  rovers,  which  show  a  white  muslin 
chemisette.  Narrow  sleeve,  trimmed  down  the  seam  with 
green  silk  to  match  the  skirt.  Silk  epaulette  and  cuff.  The 
casaque  is  opened  behind  as  in  front ;  the  comers  are  turned 
up,  and  form  four  revers.  This  stylish  dress  trimmed  with 
bright  solferino,  mauve,  or  blue  silk,  will  also  look  extremely 
pretty. 

Di.nner  Toilet  for  a  Young  Lady. — “H^b^”  coiffure, 
composed  of  pink  silk  “  bandelettes.”  Dress  of  white  grena¬ 
dine,  worn  with  a  pink  silk  under-skirt.  The  ornamentation 
of  the  upper  dross  consists  of  pink  silk  bands  put  on  plain, 
and  forming  a  tunic  with  long  points  descending  on  the  skirt ; 
each  point  is  finished  off  by  a  small  white  tassel.  A  narrow 
band  is  placed  round  the  nock. 

Dress  for  a  Little  Girl  between  7  and  9  Years  of 
Age — Rice-straw  hat,  simply  trimmed  round  tho  crown  with 
a  blue  silk  cord,  fastened  on  the  left  side  with  a  bow  and  two 
short  ends.  The  whole  costume  is  made  of  blue  silk.  Tho 
casaque  forms  in  front  a  long  waistcoat  in  the  Louis  XV. 
style,  and  is  bordered  all  round  with  a  silk  galloon  and  steel;  silk 
waistband  and  buckle;  narrow  sleeve  with  an  epaulette  com¬ 
posed  of  blue  silk  cut  in  small  tabs.  Short  skirt,  trimmed  on 
each  side  with  three  rows  of  galloon  and  small  steel  buttons, 
put  on  over  each  other  at  equal  distances ;  very  high  gaiters 
in  silk  of  the  same  colour,  forming  boots,  and  fastened  with 
steel  buttons,  complete  the  costume. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.G., 
supplies  paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
various  articles  of  dress  included  in  this  plate,  at  the  following 
prices ; — Visiting  toilet,  complete,  5s.  Cd. ;  casaque,  3s.  Cd. ; 
dinner  toilet,  complete,  Ss.  fid. ;  little  girl’s  costume,  complete, 
3s.  Gd. 

CIGAR  ASH-STAND  IN  BAMBOO. 

Smoking  is  one  of  those  evils  which  cannot  be  cured  and 
therefore  must  be  endured — by  ladies.  In  these  days  wives 
and  sisters  seem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  about  it,  and 
accept  it  with  a  good  grace.  Many  even  appear  to  favour  it, 
expending  time  and  skill  in  making  sundry  tobacco  pouches 
and  cigar-cases.  This  is  no  doubt  because  gentlemen  are 
particularly  gratified  by  such  presents,  and  then  it  is  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  small  presents  to  make  for  gentlemen !  To  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  of  this  opinion  we  present  the  pattern  of 
this  pretty  little  ash-stand,  which  wilt  not  only  prove  very 


acceptable  to  their  mate  relations,  but  preserve  their  drawing¬ 
room  tables  and  mantelpieces  from  being  soiled  by  the  drop¬ 
ping  of  the  ashes,  which,  by-tbe  bye,  is  a  great  nuisance  in  a 
prettily-furnished  room.  The  shape  of  the  cigar  ash-stand 
which  is  represented  in  the  illustration  on  the  fifteenth  page 
of  our  Supplement  is  made  of  bamboo- cane;  there  is  a  small 
basin  of  copper  in  the  centre  to  contain  the  ashes.  Tho  stand 
is  ornamented  all  round  with  lappets  of  scarlet  cloth,  which 
are  worked  in  appliqu^  and  purse  silk  in  the  same  style  as 
the  what-not.  Tho  colours  are  seen  in  our  coloured  engraving, 
in  which  two  of  the  lappets  are  given  in  full  size;  narrow 
blue  silk  braid  is  twisted  round  tho  bamboo-canes  and  tied 
into  bows  at  the  top.  The  stand  is  further  trimmed  with 
tassels  made  of  blue  purse  silk  and  gold  thread. 

A  WHAT-NOT, 

fjsbroidered  in  appuque  and  silk. 

This  very  pretty  piece  of  fancy  work  is  both  easy  and 
amu.sing  to  make,  and  very  elegant  and  effective  when  com¬ 
pleted  as  shown  in  tho  illustration  on  the  fifteenth  page  of 
our  Supplement.  It  is  one  of  those  articles  that  are  always 
welcome,  both  as  a  Christmas  gift  and  as  a  contribution  to  a 
fancy  bazaar.  The  shape  is  made  of  bamboo-cane,  and  can 
be  procured  ready  prepared.  Tbo  materials  for  the  dressing- 
up  of  this  shape  are  not  very  expensive ;  they  are  scarlet  and 
white  merino  or  cashmere,  and  blue  ribbon  about  one  inch 
wide.  Our  coloured  engraving  shows  tho  embroidered  piece 
of  white  cloth  in  front  in  full  size.  Tbo  pine  pattern  in  the 
centre  is  cut  out  in  fine  black  cloth  and  worked  round  in  a 
loose  button-hole  stitch  with  scarlet  silk;  the  flower  upon 
this  pattern  is  cut  out  in  white  cloth,  and  fastened  in  tho 
centre  by  a  raised  dot  in  yellow  silk,  and  tho  sprig  of  foliage 
is  embroidered  in  green  silk.  The  sprigs  of  foliage  round 
the  pine  pattern  are  also  worked  in  green  silk  of  two  distinct 
shades,  and  tho  small  flowrets  are  of  red  cloth.  The  white 
cloth  can  be  cut  out  from  our  pattern;  it  is  pinked  out  in 
scallops  all  round  tho  bottom. 

Tho  scarlet  cloth  or  cashmere  is  stretched  over  the  back 
and  sides  of  the  what-not.  The  white  piece  of  embroidered 
cloth  is  then  fastened  on  in  front,  on  the  top  side  only.  Tho 
blue  ribbon  is  pleated  and  put  round  the  edges  of  tho  what¬ 
not,  as  seen  in  our  illustration.  Lastly,  bows  of  blue  ribbon 
are  tied  on  each  side  at  tho  top. 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  4G,  Goodge-streot,  Tottenbam-conrt-road, 
supplies  materials  for  cigar  ash  stand  for  3s.  fid. ;  made  up 
complete,  fis. ;  materials  for  what-not,  2s.  fid.;  made  up 
complete,  5s.  fid. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Goubaud  has  received  mauy  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  hats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Enulishwoman’s  Domestic  Magazine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Goubaud  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  various  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  In  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Goubaud  executed  the  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  Tho  conveniences,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  com- 

B'  nding  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the 
that  she  may  be  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  command^  for  the  manufactures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  he  very  precise,  and  Madame  Goubaud  must  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Goubaud  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.’s  ”  Croquet 
things”  (or  “  Croqueterie,”  as  Captain  Mayne  Reid  rather  am¬ 
bitiously  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to 
any  address.  These  seta  ef  Croqueterie,  called  Bernard  and  Co.’s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  he  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-balf,  to  be  sent 
in  a  Post-office  order. 
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The  Englishwoman's  Conversazione. 


f  6nglis^tomitsn’s  tobersajione. 

The  yellow,  red,  and  porple  of  the  trees  mark  the  year's  decline. 

1865  has  “gathered  up  gold,  and  now  he  is  dying."  A  lonely  bee 
— a  summer  idler,  most  likely,  who  would  not  believe  in  autumn — 
roves  here  and  there  with  a  complaining  buzz  of  disappointment, 
seeking  the  flowers  that  have  faded.  Shall  we  Unger  here  and 
moralise?  On  what?  That  flowers  fade,  that  green  leaves  all  turn 
yellow,  that  it  is  not  always  summer?  Well,  'tis  rather  a  common¬ 
place  theme,  which  may  account  for  our  receiving  a  very  load  of 
poetry  (?)  upon  the  subject  Eliza  sings  the  “Dirge  of  Summer,” 
and  sings  it  in  a  proper  measure.  The  bonfire  of  leaves  suggests  a 
funeral  pyre,  and  the  white  v  reath  rising  upward  speaks  of  the  spirit 
land ;  but  some  of  Eliza's  rby  nes  are  of  the  strangest.  No  one  would 
say  to  her  “  Lend  me  your  ears,"  if  her  tympanum  did  not  vibrate 
more  accurately  to  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  An  Old  SusscRinEB's 
“  Welcome  to  Autumn"  is  more  cheering,  and  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
“  Apples  red  and  yellow  pears 
Laugh  at  sorrows,  banish  cares." 

We  might  have  thought  differently,  not  being  strictly  vegetarian. 
Sbt  One  sends  us  “Our  Old  Apple-Tree,”  possibly  related  to  the 
identical  apple-tree  with  the  laughing  fruit  And  Jake,  in  a  measure 
evidently  founded  on  the  popular  rhyme  of  “  My  Mother,”  favours  us 
with  several  “  Stanzas  on  Summer."  Those  famous  nut-crackers,  the 
squirrels,  are  not  permitted  to  enjoy  their  feast  alone  in  the  “tall 
beech-tree ;”  they  are  embodied  (embedded  ?)  in  verse.  Then  we  have 
—but  H'importc,  we  icill  be  placid,  only  wishing  our  uninvited  poetical 
contributors,  writers  who  seem  to  have  been  severely  injured  by  the 
heels  of  Pegasus,  would  remember  these  four  lines • 

“  I'm  averse  to  make  a  verse. 

Because  d'ye  sec  I  can't 
If  I  could  I'm  sure  I  would. 

But  as  I  can't  I  sha'n'L” 

And  now,  dear  Ellen,  let  us  know  your  sad  story.  lie  “  promised 
to  buy  you  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons.”  No!  He  said  you  did  not  look 
nice  in  a  blue  bonnet  IM  gustibut  non  ett  di.putanJuiii.  Ask  your  little 
brother  to  construe.  Perhaps  blue  does  suit  your  complexion.  Let 
him  be  the  judge,  and  do  not  fret  at  his  complaining.  How  much 
worse  it  would  be  if  he  cared  nothing  about  what  you  wore,  and  said, 
as  some  ill-conducted  mates  will  say  when  their  opinion  is  solicited, 
“Oh,  yes,  that  will  do.  Don't  bother!”  T.  B.  H.  knows  something  of 
this,  and  is  reaily  angry  about  it  She  says  that  he  is  not  the  same 
man  at  all  since  marriage  as  he  was  before.  He  seems  to  care  nothing 
about  her;  but,  T.  B.  H.  must  excuse  us  for  saying,  all  the  details  she 
mentions  lead  ua  to  the  conclusion  that  her  angel  it  not  to  black  as  he 
is  painted.  Evidently  he  wishes  to  make  himself  comfortable  at  home, 
and  what  more  should  any  wife  require  ?  The  outside  world  has  lost 
its  charms,  the  magnet  is  his  home.  Says  T.  B.  H.,  “  It  seems  to  me 
he  cares  for  nothing.”  Bather  let  her  say,  “  It  seems  he  cai-es  for 
nothing  but  me.”  LirrLE  ScNsniss  may  be  assured  that  we  do  not 
consider  laughter  a  sure  sign  of  ill-breeding;  and  that,  if  this  be  a 
fashionable  code,  we  should  be  loath,  with  Garrick,  to  be  “taught 
politeness  at  the  expense  of  our  pleasure." 

“  A  capital  thing  it  is  to  laugh. 

No  irrational  animal  can.” 

We  are  laughing  animals,  so  have  your  laugh  out.  Little  Sl'nsiiine, 
and  may  it  be  long  e'er  its  merry  music  is  bushed !  Laughing  animals, 
we  said,  but  we  ate  more  than  this,  we  are  rooliiiy  animals;  and  of 
this  Si'SAN  Hocley— not,  we  opine,  the  celebrated  S.  H.  of  circulating 
library  and  stage  notoriety,  but  a  namesake— reminds  us  by  asking, 
“  Did  the  ancients  understand  about  cookery  ?”  It  is  a  hard  question. 
Who  are  the  ancients  ?  Nevermind.  An  old  Greek  writer — that  will 
carry  us  back  more  than  twenty  centuries  —  makes  a  cook  thus 
discourse : — 

“  I  never  enter  in  my  kitchen.  I 
But  sit  apart,  and  in  the  cool  direct, 

•  Observant  of  whate'er  may  pass  within. 

The  scullion's  toil.  I  guide  the  mighty  whole. 

Leave,  leave  that  ponderous  bam ; 

Keep  up  the  fire,  and  lively  play  the  flames 
Beneath  those  lobster  patties ;  patient  here, 

,  Fixed  as  a  statue,  skim,  incessant  skim ; 

Steep  well  this  small  glosiscus  in  its  sauce. 

And  boil  that  sea-dog  in  a  cullender." 

Plainly  from  this  the  “  ancients”  knew  a  good  deal  about  cookery.  If 
Susan  Hoplet  wishes  to  become  an  expert  cook,  she  should  buy  and 
study  our  Bout  of  Uotuehold  Uanagtment. 

Auabel,  Hast,  An  Adhibeb,  J.  S.,  and  Maria.  All  of  yon  in  the 


same  strain:  conjugation  of  the  regular  verb  love — active  form  present 
tense,  love ;  present  participle,  loving.  Maria  in  the  present  tense  of 
the  Indicative  mood,  I  am  loved.  He  is  most  anxious  to  know  it  “  Say 
yes.  Pussy.”  An  Admirer  is  simply  inquisitive;  subjunctive  mood,  past 
tense.  If  you  loved.  what  then?  You  need  not  wait  for  an 

answer.  Amabel  and'^S.,  Indicative  mood,  present  tense.  We  love. 
Mart,  potential  mood,  prior  past  tense.  We  might  have  loved.  May 
the  blind  little  deity,  who  lost  his  eyes  in  gambling  for  kisses,  smile  on 
your  loves !  As  to  A  Striplino,  who  iriW  have  our  advice,  who  is  very 
much  in  love  and  most  in  earnest  ^e  quote  Mrs.  Browning : — 

“  Learn  to  win  a  lady's  faith 
Nobly,  as  the  thing  is  high. 

Bravely,  as  for  life  and  death, 

With  a  loyal  gravity. 

Lead  her  from  the  festive  boards ; 

Point  her  to  the  starry  skies ; 

Guard  her  by  your  truthful  words. 

Pure  from  courtship's  flatteries.” 

Do  not  overwhelm  your  lady-love  with  silly  commonplaces.  Do  not 
let  her  imagine  that  you  form  so  low  an  opinion  of  her  gooil  sense  as 
to  suppose  that  she  is  only  to  be  pleased  by  flattery  and  fond  expres¬ 
sions  of  attachment  Says  wise  Herrick — 

“  By  love's  religion  I  must  here  confess  It 
The  more  I  love  when  I  the  least  express  it” 

Juliet,  who  is  not  dead  after  all,  and  may  yet  be  married  to 
Romeo,  has  been  at  the  seaside,  and  wants  to  be  rid  of  her  sunburns. 
Hero  is  a  recipe;  it  is  said  to  be  good,  but  we  have  never  tried  it: — 
Take  two  drachms  of  borax,  one  drachm  of  Roman  alum,  one  drachm 
of  camphor,  balf-an-onnce  of  sugar-candy,  and  a  pound  of  ox-gall. 
Mix,  and  stir  well  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and  repeat  this  stirring  three 
or  four  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight;  it  wili  then  appear  clear  and 
transparent  Strain  through  blotting-paper,  and  bottle  up  for  use. 

As  to  propoiing,  .Smilia.  Well,  you  cannot  make  a  man  propose 
if  he  won't,  and  tantalising  it  is  and  aggravating,  very.  You  talk  with 
him,  walk  with  him,  dance  with  him,  flirt  with  him.  dress  for  him,  sing 
to  him,  agree  with  him,  or  worry  him,  and  still  he  holds  out.  Giant 
Obdurate.  Y'ou  are  very  much  in  love  with  him  indeed.  That's  a 
pity.  Ottferwise,  our  advice  would  be,  cast  him  off  for  ever.  As  it  is, 
we  think  you  would  be  quite  warranted  in  getting  papa  to  speak  to 
him ;  but,  you  know,  there's  a  risk.  “  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Obdurate,”  says 
papa  in  his  blandest  manner,  but  with  a  deal  of  determination  in  it 
too — “expiise  me,  but  I  have  observed  of  late,  &c.,  &c.,  &c  —daughter's 
feelings,  dc.,  Ac.,  Ac.  May  I  ask  your  intentions?'*  “Bless  your 
heart!”  says  Obdurate,  “I  have  no  intentions  whatever  —  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing  1”  Awkward  this — very. 

Mrs.  S.  is  perfectly  right  as  to  the  use  of  h's— that  is,  right  by  the 
custom  of  Cockayne. 

“  I  dwell  in  the  Hertb,  and  I  breathe  in  the  Hair; 

If  yon  search  on  the  Hocean,  you'll  find  that  I'm  there. 

*  *  *  * 

But,  though  on  this  Horb  I'm  destined  to  grovel, 

I'm  ne'er  seen  in  an  Ouse,  in  an  Ct,  or  an  OveL” 

Belinda's  difficulty  might  be  met  by  amputation,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  artifleial  limbs.  We  merely  suggest  this  remedy,  we  do  not 
recommend  it,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  not  recommend  Itself  to 
Belinda,  of  whose  excellent  understanding  we  have  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever;  but,  when  Belinda  says,  “suggest  anyMing,”  we  must  suggest 
tometliimj. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  October  Humber  of  the  "  EnglUhicoman's  Domestic 
Magazine"  toill  be  included — 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Coloured  Fashion  Plate  {large  octavo). 

A  Coloured  Pattern  in  Berlin  Wool  Worl;  for  Childs  Slipiier. 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needletoork  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Full-sized  Pattern  for  Catting  Out  a  Lady's  Night-dress  with 
Revers. 

A  SuppUment,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needleu'ork  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Titles,  Essays,  Reviews,  New 
Music,  Im  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Ftuhion  Plate. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Hand  Banner  Screen  in  chenille  on 
velvet. 

die.,  dc.,  dc.,  dc. 


CASH’S  CAMBBIC  FRILLING 


Requires  neither  hemming  or  ichipping^  a<nd 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiply  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DBAPERS,  in  Envelopes,  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  8t  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


CRAMER  AND  CO. 

(LIMIXED), 

Let  on  Hire  the  following  PIANOFORTES  for  THREE  YEARS,  after;  which,  and 
WITHOUT  ANY  FARTHER  PAYMENT  WHATEVER,  the  instruihent  becomes 
the  property  of  the  Hirer 

28  GUINEA  PIANETTE,  in  Rosewood  or  } 

Walnut  . . J 

GUINEA  DRAWING-ROOM  MODEL  1 

COTTAGE,  Rosewood  or  Walnut  .  .  .  J 

GUINEA  SEMI-OBLIQUE,  Rosewood  or  1 

Walnut . .  .  J 


40 

60 


10  Guineas 
per  annum. 
15  Guineas 
per  annum. 
20  Guineas 
per  annum. 


Every  Instrument  is  warranted  of  the  VERY  BEST  MANUFACTURE,  ihferldf 
Pianofortes  being  entirely  excluded  from  the  stock. 

43-  QtTABTEBLY  PAYMENTS  ARE  REQUIRED; 

PIANOFORTE  GALLERY 

(The  Largest  in  Europe), 

207  &  209,  REGENT  STREET.  ... 


FOR  XHE 


BAL 


OF  COLUMBIA^ 


Thu  Tftluable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

ZX  SXRENGXECEN’S  N'OXTRXSBCZSS, 

Exerting  a  healthy  inflaenee,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XX  PRSSER'V’ES,  REaXOXZSS,  BELA.X7XXFZXIS, 
CX.E.A.N’SES  XB£3  B.A.XR. 

XSCE3  NTTRSERY. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  actiop  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  chOdhoocL 
Price  3e.  6d.,  6s.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  ^Id  wholesale  and  retail 

C/.  and  A.  Olclrldg'o’s  Balm,  83,  TVclling^on  Street,  Strand,  W.O*., 

T  ^3  j  “gw 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIO  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

arMmferencs*1^*6*i  q'HE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  vrotild 
Depth  from  a  to  e.  '  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  oomplained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnaacy 

the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  seourisg  a  more  favouraUe  time )  whiles 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolaptua  uteri,  drcfmy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trasses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendisb-street,  Oaiford-street. 


H.  J.  &  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILORS  TO  THE  COURT,  AID  RIDIRO  HABIT  1AKER8, 

114,  U6,  118,  ISO,  SEQENT  STHm,  33,  OOBNHUl^  LOIHION; 

10,  UOSLET  STBEET/UANOHESTEB;  tod  80,  BOLD  8IBEET,  UVBBFOOL. 

llwm.  Xiooii’s  EstablishsMBt  fat  B«fNit-«tro«t  is  diyided  iato  ii|iiiiliiiMHi  ih .  lor  flwllponn,  lailM,  sad  Tonth— tbo 
oBtrsBoe  to  the  departmMt  for  Gentlemen  being  at  No.  114,  and  for  Ladies  asd  Teoth  at  Mo.  120. 

FOR  X.^X>ZX1S. 

SKCUUTiES  n  FABKtCS,  1^1  1BK.\S  lill  n  lOOlLEN,  SILK.  AND  mm  lilOlFACTUtES  AT  FUCIS  F»K  CASH  FAULTS  OSIT. 
THE  NEW  JACKET  for  the  SEASON,  THE  « SCARBORO’.’’ 
TRAVELLING  DRESSES,  with  WATERPROOF  SKIRTS. 
YACHTING  DITTO,  DITTO. 

SEASIDE  JACKETS,  of  the  NICOLL  CHEVIOT,  218. 


COKPLETE  PROTECTION  PROM  RUST  OR  RAIN. 

IICOLIS  GUINEA  WATERPROOF  CLOAKS.  COATS. 
AND  JACKETS 

Are  patronised  by  Ladies  all  over  tbo  World. 

Garments  are  kept  ready  for  immediate  use,  or  made 
to  order  at  a  few  hoars'  notice. 

Also  Materials  adapted  fer  Equestrian  Ontats 
for  India. 


Hiding  EhiMta,  3  to  6  Quineaa. _ 21a.  Waterproof  CHoaka. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

OoldsmitliB,  Silversmitlis,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Mana&ctnrers,  E^ssing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers, 

154,  REOEHT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET.  LONDON.  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  MESLAY. 

*.  A.  atmpaoB  and  Oo.’a  Praaaltig-Oaaaa,  electro-plated,  £l  11a  Sd.,  £2  2a.  £3  10a,  £4  4e.,  and  A6  6a,  to  £18  lOe. 

T.  A.  ainspaon  and  Oo.'s  lAdtaa’  Snaalns-Casaa,  silrer  fitt^  £5  10a,  £10  10s.,  All  10s.,  A12  10s.,  £14  12a  6d., 
£17  10a  Cd.,  to  £10a 

r.  A.  and  Oo.'s  Oontlasnon’s  IMrsaslna-Oaaas.  £1,  £2  2s.,  £2  10s.,  £3  10a,  £5  10a,  £7  12a  Od.,  to  £80. 

T.  A.  Bimpaon  and  Oo.’s  Work-Bonos,  in  choice  woodi,  8a  6d.,  £1,  £1  10a,  £2  2s.,  £2  lOs.,  £3  5a,  £4. 

T.  A.  aimpson  and  Oo.’s  WMtlsc-ltookfl,  10a  6d.,  21a,  30a,  £2  2a,  £3  10s.,  £3  6a,  £4,  £6  6a,  £8  lOs.  6d.,  to  £35. 

T.  A.  atntpoon  and  Oo.’s  ZAdioa'  Xoroooo  Bass,  flttad  with  erery  rsqoisite  for  Dreesing,  Writing,  and  Working,  £3  10a, 
£4  17a  6d.,  £5  5a,  £0  lOe.,  £7  15a  6d.,  to  £100. 

V.  A.  air>rrm  and  Oo.’a  Oanttsaan’a  Brasolnd-Baas.  £3  15a,  £5  8a  6d.,  £6  6e.,  £7  10a,  £8  16a,  £10,  to  £35. 

T.  A.  SIMFSOIN  &  CO., 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  W.;  and  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

lew,,  REG-EIVT  STREET,  Jt  S,  BEAK  STREET,  W. 

V.  A.  aimpson  and  Oo.’s  OUt  Ormoln  Brawing-room  Otooks,  £2  2a,  £3  Sa,  £4  15a,  £5  Sa,  £6  16a  6d,  to  £8(1 
T.  A.  aimpson  and  Oo.’s  Uhrasr  ■»£  Blnlns-room  Olooko,  £1  la,  £2  2a,  £4  4a,  lOa,  £8  10a,  to  £50. 

T.  A.  aimpson  and  Oo.’a  OoU  Watabaa,  £4  4a.  £5  5a,  £6  6s.,  £8  8a,  £10  lOe.,  to  £S0. 

9.  A.  aimpson  and  Oo.’s  Oold  Onavd  Okalns,  £2  10a,  £3  lOa,  £6  5s.,  to  £18. 

V.  A.  aimpson  and  Oo.’o  Oold  aikeot  Okalno,  £1  15#.,  £3  Be.,  £4  ie.,  to  £18. 

V.  A.  aimpson  and  Oo.’a  Woddlng  Blnga  and  Beepers,  ooid»  e«k>  okd  aianot  Bings,  mrying  from  14a  to  £100 
T.  A.  aiiwpoon  and  Oo.’a  Oold,  Oom,  and  Bnansal  Booholo,  from  10a  6d.  to  £50. 

V.  A.  aimpson  and  Oo.’a  Oolg,  00*,  and  Bnamal  Bvaooiolo,  from  £3  17a  6d.  to  £85. 

T.  A.  aimpoon  and  Oo.’a  Oold,  Oim,  and  Bnamal  Brooohoo,  from  85a  6d.  to  £30. 

V.  A.  aimpoan  and  Oo.’s  attvar  and  aUoar.aBt  Konntad  OBian  BmaWng  BotOss,  10a  to  £10. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  df  CO.,  Jewellen,  Dresiing-Oase  Makers,  and  Importers, 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  Ziondoni  Souris,  Rue  Kealay- 

Fitete4  by  Jea  Weda  M,  TavMoek-Sreel,  Cerentgardeo,  WXl 


CoMMENTABIKS  ON  CrOQCET.  By  CaptAUl 
Mayue  Beid. 

La  Mode. 

“For  Valodr.”  By  Thoi.  Hood.  Ch*p- 
tera  XIX.  and  XX. 

Operas  and  Musicai.  Entebtaimments. 
Our  Paris  News-letter. 

The  Storks  of  the  Watch-tower. 
Music  of  the  Month. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 

Our  Mantle  Plate. 


Hearts  Errant. — Chapters  IX.  and  X. 
Little  Sellu  and  the  Blind  Beooar 
OF  Haifa. 

Petronilla's  Fe-ar.  —  Chaps.  XIV.  XV., 
and  XVI. 

Fahiliar  Likes. 

IvoBATiTUDE. — A  Retrospect. 

Thomas  Carltle. 

Life  on  Board  a  Female  Convict  Ship. 
The  Fashions. 

The  Enolisbwoman’s  Conversazione. 


FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  containing  information  abont  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 
A  Large  Prettily-coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Full-sized  Pattern  for  cutting  out  a  Lady’s  Nightdress  with  BcTcrs. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Child's  Slipper. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  fob  a  Hand  Banner  Screen  in  Chenillo  on  Velvet. 

A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Sheet  of  New  Patterns  for  Winter  Mantles. 

Seven  Lafge  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies’  Dress  and  Needlework. 
^  \_AU  rights  gf  translation  and  reproduction  reserved,] 
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WHITE  AND  SOUND  TEETH 

Are  Indispensable  to  Personal  Attraction,  and  to  Health  and  liongevlty  by  »  proper 

Mastication  of  Food. 


A  bUAU.  CUFI  OF  THE  LABEL, 


This  nniquo  White  Powder  is  of  inestimable  valae  in  Preserring  nnd  Beantifying  tha 
TEETH,  Strengthening  the  OUMS,  and  in  imparting  a  Delicate  Fragrance  to  the 
BREATH.  It  eradicates  tartar  from  the  Teeth,  remores  spots  of  incipient  decay,  and 
polishes  and  preserves  the  enamel,  to  which  it  imparts  a  Pearl-like  Whiteness.  Its 
Antiseptic  and  Anti-Soorbntic  Properties  exercise  a  hi^ly  beneficial  and  salntary 
influence ;  they  arrest  the  farther  progress  of  the  decay  of  Teeth,  induce  a  healthy  action 
of  the  Quma,  and  cause  them  to  assume  the  brightness  and  colour  indicative  of  perfect 
soundness;  while,  by  confirming  their  adhesion  to  the  Teeth,  they  give  nnUmited 
enjoyment  and  fresh  zest  to  appetite,  by  perpetuating  effective  and  complete  mastication. 
It  speedily  removes  those  ravages  wUch  children  suBtain  in  the  Teeth  owing  to  the 
improper  use  of  sweet  and  acid  substances. 


SOLD  BY  THE  PROPRIETORS  (AS  OR  THE  LABEL),  AND  BY  CHBMISTS 
AND  PERFUMERS. 

Ask  fbr  « IlOWr.AlVI>S»  OOONTO.” 


AS  IT  AFFTABS  OS  EACH  BOX. 


CHURCHKR*8  TOILKT  CREAM. 

Highly  Perfumed.  Large  Handsome  Jam 


TOILET  VINEGAR. 

VINAIGRE  it  TOILET  k  JLIN  VINCENT  BULLY. 


i^Sil**,®****  CNuses^ 


QREY  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAL  COLOUK, 

Neuralgia,  Nervous  Headache,  Bhenma- 
tism,  and  StUf  Jolote  eared  bj  F.  M. 

HEBBINQ'S  PATENT  MAQNETiO 
BRUSHES  and  (jOMBS.  They  require 
no  Preparation,  are  always  ready  for 
use,  and  eannot  get  out  of  order.  Bmthes, 

lOs.  and  15s.;  Combs,  from  2a  Sd.  to  20b.  w 

(Retail).  Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  pre-'  f '  tllii  iHFwTm  * 

ven^  by  F.  M.  B.'b  Preventive  Brush. 

Report  9H  the  Patent  Mafnetie  Hair  and  Fletk  '■WflHA 


BATCHELOR'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

The  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 
Dye  ever  yet  produced. 

III  iw  "J.  splendid  preparation  produoei 

y'j  immediately  an,  shade  of  Brown  or  a 

TV*  gioeev  Black,  natural  in  appearance, 

nanniess  in  its  elfects  leaving 

^  the  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 

oonllnned  use 

Does  not  Injnre  the  Hair  nor 

- tvs  fW' - tW? 

But  on  the  contrary  it 

REIEME8  tke  ElU  EFFECTS  of  BID  DYES 

And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  life,  fre¬ 
quently  restoring  it  to  pristine  vigour 
and  vitality. 


prc^nlM  of  th«  **  Patent  Maimetks 
Hair  and  Fh-ah  Broahea"  of  Mr.  F.  M. 

ant]  1  have  to  atete,  aa  tite  reaolt  of  thla  axaihti>  vMy|wSMp7^j^*jFV&^HVUw 
nation,  that  I  reirard  tliem  as  the  moat  perfect 

Uruabca  hitherto  oonatmeted, both  aa  reapecta  their  '^m|H  ,  I* 

Dieehanical  conatmctlon  aikI  their  magnetioal  ^S.,  nKPV  '  w ' 

action.  The  Fleah  Bruah  1  eonaider  to  be  moat  Tr 

effective,  for  it  remove#  the  outer  and  older  por« 

tiona  of  the  epidennia,  and  then  free#  the  porta  of  Um  akin  much  aiMa  ooaipletMjr  tluai 
any  of  the  Bruahea  or  Glorea  now  In  nae. 

(dlgn^)  ARTHUR  HILL  HA89ALL,  M.l).  Lood.,  Analyat  of  the  Lancet  Sanitary 
CommiaaloB ;  Antbor  of  the  Reports  of  that  Commlsaion,  of  AdulteratloBa 
Detected,"  and  other  woiiu.  74,  Wlmpole-etrcct,  CaveBOlab^oare. 

To  be  obtained  of  ell  Perfumers,  (Themists,  Ac. 

Dep5ta.-5,  Greet  Harlborongh-st,  Regent-sL,  W.,  end  93  end  95,  Olty-roed, 
EC.,  London  (removed  from  82,  Besinghell-street). 


Sotd  5y  all  rttpeclable  DruggiiU  and 
Perfumtn. 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents,  R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS, 

5,  Greet  Meriborough-street,  W.,  end  93  &  95,  City-roed,  EC.,  London. 
Price  4b.  6d.,  7e,  end  14e 


NOTHING  IS  MORE  REFRESHING  THAN 

BIMMEL’S 

EXTRACT  OF  LIME  JUICE  AND  GLYCERINE, 

Which  cleMues  and  cools  the  head,  and  gives  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloss,  without  greasing  it.  Price  Is.  Cd.,  2a,  6d.,  5f. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

Will  also  be  found  a  perfect  luxury  as  sn  adjunct  to  the  Toilet  and  Bath,  and  a  reviving  Perfume.  Price  la.,  2e  Gd.,  5a.' 

RIMMEL’S  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN, 

An  elegant  ornament  for  the  Drawing-room,  Ball-room,  Dining-tablo,  Ac.  Price  from  £1  10s. 

EUSm  RimSEl,  PERFUMES  ST  APPOINTMENT  TO  H.R.H.  TEE  PRINCESS  OF  WALES, 

OO,  Stmucl  ;  XXogrent  fi^ti*eet  ;  and  Cornliill.  I^ondon. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PEKFUMERY  DEALERS. 

BrUHEL‘8  **  BOOK  OF  PEBFUHES  "  with  above  250  Hlustrations,  crown  Svo,  gilt  edges,  58. ;  by  post  for  68  stamps.  (Quarto,  rose-leaf  paper,  10a  6d. 

by  post  for  140  stampa 


BOOKS  OF  FUN  AND  FROLIC 

One  Shilling  each. 


\rANREE  fun  ftnd  humour  h&ve  never  been  at  a  loss  for  admirers,  if  not  imitators,  here.  Indeed,  it 
is  matter  of  question  whether  the  pen  of  any  Britisher  rould  imitate  the  excessive  accounts  of  the 
pliysical  extravagances  portrayed  by  American  writers.  A  collection  of  the  droll,  outrd,  impudent 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  Citizens  of  tlio  “greatest  country  in  the  world"  would  certainly  whip  all 
creation  in  their  own  peculiar  style,  flavour,  and  expression.  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Major  Jack 
l^owning,  Artemus  Ward,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  will  be  laughed  at  and  over  by  many  a  score  in  these 
islands;  and  now  and  then  reflective  minds  will  observe  a  good  and  usefnl  vein  of  thought  and 
philosophy  running  clear  amongst  the  curious,  topsy-turvy,  kinky  strata  of  Yankeeana,  Niggerana, 
Americana — S.  O.  B. 


248,  Strand,  W.C. 

NOW  READY. 

MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING.  Of  the  Downingville  Militia. 

Uniform  with  “  'Jhe  Nasby  Papers.” 

ARTEMUS  WARD:  His  Book.  Uniform  with  “  Major  Jack 
Downing”  and  “  The  Nasby  Papers.” 


THE  NASBY  PAPERS.  By  Petroleum  V.  Nasby. 

Uniform  with  “  Artemus  Ward.” 


BEETON’S  ANECDOTE,  WIT,  and  HUMOUR.  A  Collection 
of  Wise  and  Witty  Things. 

BEETON’S  JOKES  and  JESTS;  or,  Good  Things  Said 

and  Sung. 


LONDON:  248,  STRAND,  W.C. 


THE  BOY’S  SHILLING  BOOK  OF  SPORTS,  GAMES, 
EXERCISES,  AND  PURSUITS. 

BY  WRITERS  OF  THE  BOY’S  OWN  MAGAZINE, 
niiistrated  with  Two  Hundred  Engravings. 

From  “  2' he  SfH>rting  Lije,^ 

“  ^  r  R.  BEETOX’S  ‘  Boy’s  Own  Mrtjrazine*  has  been  the  source  of  deli^^ht  to  tliousands  who  are  now 
^  1.  no  I»n!"er  youn",  ami  hi«<  staff  have,  by  carefully  correcting  ami  adding  to  the  many  deRcri|)- 
tioiiH  of  games.  BiH»rts,  exercises,  and  pursuits  which  modem  society  demamlSi  got  together  such  a 
boys’  bix>k  as  wc  confess  we  never  saw  l>efore.  Its  pages  are  and  it  eontafns  illustrations,  all 
■’.veil  drawn  and  adminibly  rendered  by  the  engraver.  The  list  of  contents  is  e.xbaustive.  You  have 
Ind*H»r  games  from  Puss  in  the  Conier  to  the  Magic  Square.  You  have  the  play-ground  from  King 
of  the  Castle  to  The  Boomerang  <.ianies  with  mnibles  Irom  odds  and  evens  to  conqueror,  (lames 
with  the  bill  from  (’atch-bnll  ti»  Rackets.  Tops,  hoo]».s,  and  kites.  Then  follow  football,  hot'key,  g4»lf, 
and  croquet  iwhcre  CapL  Muyr.e  Reid  is,  we  are  glatl  to  see,  recognised  as  the  only  reliable  authority). 
Then  C'>me  Skittles.  P'our  Comer.**.  t<uioit.s  I'owls,  Running,  and  Walking,  the  training  for  which  rests 
upon  Charles  \Vcsthair«  sound  advice,  (iymnasticp.  more  popular  every  day,  are  justly  cnlogised  and 
a<linirably  described,  rcncbig  y<»u  have.  Cricket  is  carefully  done,  and  English  boys  need  not  fear 
<lefcat.  ifthey  attend  U)  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Beclim's  staff,  at  the  hands  of  the  progeny  of  those  who  have 
bred  (lladiateur.  Archery,  angling,  and  swimming  are  here  for  those  who  like  them.  Rowing, 
skating,  riding,  and  driving  ore  tlioroughly  Illustrated  by  pen  and  pencil.  Dominoes,  drafts,  nnd  chess 
lomi  the  beodii  g  of  three  of  the  chapters.  Boys*  pets  receive  considerable  attention,  as  they  ought, 
and  you  tltul  in  the  pages  of  this  |)erfect  Hhilling's  worth  all  about  singing  birds,  talking  birds,  the 
INmllry  yard.  Rabbits,  Doga,  Squirrels,  Bees,  Silkworms,  and  Gold  and  Silver  Fish.  Altogether,  we 
avow  our  astonishment  at  the  courage  which  has  been  shown  in  undertaking  the  compilation  of  such  a 
mass  of  description  of  all  the  sports  and  pastimes  that  interest  the  youth  of  our  country.  We  do  not 
wonder  when  we  bear  that  an  edition  of  was  exhausted  on  the  first  day,  and  the  Boy’s  Shilling 

Book  is  yet  atmther  proof  that  he  who  labours  conscientiously  and  liberally  for  the  public  meets  with  u 
due  rcv;ard  in  the  patronage  accorded  to  his  work.’* 

LONDON:  218,  STRAND,  W.C. 


BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  “8QU1I 

CHAPTER  IX. 

LADY  Arthur’s  dinner  party. 

ADY  ARTHUR  THYNXE  give  a  dinner  party — rather 
J  an  unusual  festivity  for  the  little  lady,  who  was  fonder 
of  enjoying  other  people’s  hospitality  than  of  exercising  her 
I  own.  But  four  times  in  the  yuar  Hazelrigge  Lodge  received 
a  select  section  of  those  whom  her  ladyship  delighted  to 
honour,  and  thus  paid  its  social  debt  of  obligation.  This 
special  occasion  was  a  little  awkward  for  Lady  Arthur,  for 
her  son’s  intended  bride  was  to  be  presented  to  such  members 
of  the  county  as  formed  the  party;  and,  the  first  flush  of 
victory  having  subsided,  my  lady  suddenly  remembered  that 
the  circumstance  would  have  the  effect  of  making  hor  look 
“shockingly  old.”  She  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  counter¬ 
act  this  untoward  effect,  and  her  pains  had  their  due  reward. 
Her  light  blue  draperies  floated  about  her  with  as  easy  a 
grace  as  if  she  had  been  as  youthful  as  she  wished  to  be ;  in 
fact,  if  you  took  the  back  of  the  slender  little  figure,  or  con- 
j  sidered  the  graceful  arrangement  of  the  light-coloured  ban- 
I  deaux,  or  even  if  you  boldly  presented  the  fair,  rose-crowned 
I  face  to  a  very  subdued  light,  you  might  easily  have  mistaken 
it  for  that  of  a  young  lady. 

I  Sir  Everard  Staplewode,  “  our  member,"  who  had  drnuk 
with  the  first  gentleman  in  Europe,  and  had  brought  away 
from  that  elevating  companionship  a  good  deal  besides  the 
obtrusively-evident  conviction  that,  although  he  was  not  the 
rose  he  had  “v/cu  avpres  deUe,"  bowed  over  my  lady’s  little 
white  glove  with  the  elaborate  grace  intended  to  support  that 
conviction,  and  delivered  himself  of  a  flowery  and  poetical 
monologue  in  which  Venus  and  perpetual  youth  and  Lady 
Arthur  Tbynne  were  so  happily  blended,  that  the  little  lady 
bridled  and  smiled,  and  actually  felt  inclined  to  believe  it !  Not 
a  word  of  the  event  of  the  day — not  a  hint :  the  politic  old 
courtier  knew  better.  Three  months  since  he  had  been 
apprised  of  the  birth  of  bis  first  grandchild;  ho  had  married 
late  in  life,  as  such  men  do ;  be  remembered  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  intelligence,  and  it  was  net  pleasant  enough 
for  him  to  risk  any  disturbance  of  the  evening’s  harmony  by 
an  ill-considered  allusion  to  circumstances  sufficiently  analo¬ 
gous  to  “  repeat”  the  sensation. 

Miss  Hetty  Bushe  was  not  so  happy;  poor  Miss  Hetty 
seldom  was  happy.  The  blithest,  the  kindest,  most  simple- 
Nrw  Series,  No.  10,  You  I. 


E  rowuf.y’s  difficulties.” 

minded  of  dear,  good,  muddle-headed  women,  slis  trod  upon 
everybody’s  toos,  excruciated  everybody’s  weak  points,  and 
agonised — kind,  Christian  soul ! — over  the  pain  she  thought 
somebody  else  bad  inflicted.  Three  generations  ago  a  daughter 
of  Armytage  bad  united  herself  in  the  bonds  of  wedlock  with  , 
the  Rev.  Harvey  Bushe,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Chadleigh.  The 
Rev.  Harvey  had  been  tutor  to  a  royal  prince,  and  stood  fair, 
it  was  thought,  for  a  bishopric.  But  the  bishopric  was  never  : 
bestowed,  wherefore  the  rev.  tutor  lived  and  died — as  ho  and 
hi.s  friends  considered — an  ill-used  man.  He  brocg’ut  up  his 
only  son  to  the  Church,  with  a  vague  hope  that  the  episcopal 
mantle  might  descend  upon  him,  since  the  royal  prince  had 
become  a  reigning  sovereign ;  and  the  grateful  memories  of 
kings  have,  since  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  Pharaoh,  been 
subject  to  tardy  awakenings.  But  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  of 
the  Church  nothing  was  dostiued  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  ' 
Rev.  Harvey  Bushe  No.  2  save  the  living  of  Chadleigh,  | 
which,  being  in  the  gift  of  the  Armytage  b.aronets,  was  I 
bestowed  in  reversion  upon  yet  another  Harvey  Bushe  No.  3)  j 
and  then  the  representation  of  the  Bushe  family  having 
passed  into  the  female  lino — to  wit.  Miss  Hetty  and  one  sister . 
— the  cure  of  Chadleigh  souls  passed  away  to  strangers. 

It  was  curious,  though,  as  a  matter  of  observation,  to  trace  | 
how  the  unbestowed  bishopric  had  influenced  the  fortunes  i 
and  standing  of  the  family  of  Bushe ;  how  it  still  diffused  ' 
around  them  an  episcopal  ar  .'ma  wbic’u  was  as  cherished  an  | 
heirloom  as  is  the  relationship  of  every  Irish  man  and  woman  j 
one  meets  to  a  mythical  King  O’More  or  King  O’Neil.  Two  | 
Harvey  Bushes  lived  and  died  disappointed  men,  yet  their  j 
disappointment  ennobled  them  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world,  who  | 
valued  the  shadowy  claim  to  a  bishopric  more  than  tho  sub-  I 
stantial  tithe-rents  of  Chadleigh.  And  to  this,  more  than  to  | 
her  worn-out  relationship  to  tho  Armytage  family.  Miss  Hetty  ' 
owed  her  admitted  right  to  rank  amongst  the  “  good”  faiuilies 
of  tho  neighbourhood. 

Miss  Hetty  was  a  genial  soul  who  loved  society,  and  valued 
very  much  her  privilege  of  admission  to  all  the  gatherings  of 
the  county.  The  milk  of  human  kindness  had  not  dried  up 
in  her  spinster  soul ;  it  oozed  out  and  trickled  about  in  little 
rivulets  of  tender  interest  amongst  all  her  acquaintance. 
Matrimony — for  others — was  one  of  Miss  Hetty’s  kindliest 
interests;  the  news  of  Captain  Tbynno's  engagement  t«  Miss 
Claris  Bankes  had  put  her  into  the  most  beaming  spirits ;  she 
rustled  up  to  Lady  Arthur  in  the  stiffost  of  green  silk  bro¬ 
il 
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cades.  (“  Stands  alone,  my  dear,”  she  communicated  to  each 
of  her  friends  in  tarn  ;  “  each  silks  are  not  made  now-a-days ; 
feel  it;  it's  like  a  board.  Now  Fll  tell  yon  its  history.  My 
mother  and  my  two  aunts  each  had  a  dress  of  it,”  &c.,  &c.) 

“  Oh,  Lady  Arthur !  I  am  delighted  to  congratulate  you  on 
this  happy  prospect.  Slost  pleasing,  I  am  sure.  So  hand¬ 
some  and  accomplished ;  so  very  charming !  Dear  Lady 
Arthur,  these  young  people  make  yon  and  me  look  quite  oid, 
don’t  they  ?  To  think  that  your  son  should  be  going  to  be 
married,  and  you  and  I  were  schoolfellows,  and  the  same  age 
within  six  montb.s !  Dear  me !  it  doesn’t  seem  five-and-thirty 
years  ago  that  we  were  wearing  those  uncomfortable  back- 
boards,  and  being  very  particular  about  turning  our  toes  out, 
does  it?” 

Lady  Arthur  turned  quite  pale  behind  her  fan,  whilst  a 
compassionate  bystander,  willing  to  cover  the  hostess’s  con¬ 
fusion,  and  being  richer  in  tact  than  in  command  of  lan¬ 
guage,  remarked  to  Sir  Everard  Staplewode,  with  smiling 
urbanity — 

“  The  population  of  some  places  is  much  larger  than  that 
of  others.” 

“Exactly  so,  madam,”  assented  the  ready  baronet,  bowing 
low  and  taking  snuff  out  of  a  gold  snuff-box,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Regent. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Hetty  made  her  way  across  the 
room  to  Claris,  anxious  to  impart  to  that  young  lady  some  of 
the  overflowing  satisfaction  of  her  own  heart ;  after  which, 
her  momentum  increasing  with  every  word  she  uttered,  she 
must  needs  seat  herself  beside  Lady  Pearso  Duncosibe,  the 
anxious  mother  of  four  unmarried  daughters — one  of  whom 
had  long  been  supposed  to  be  casting  admiring  eyes  upon  the 
reversion  of  Hazelrigge — in  order  to  enlarge  upon  the  desi¬ 
rableness  of  marriages  in  general,  and  of  this  of  Captain 
Thynne  in  particular ! 

“And — oh,  there’s  dear  Miss  Armytage!  I -haven’t  seen 
her  since  I  heard  it.  I  must  go  and  tell  her  how  glad  I  am.” 

And,  all  unmindful  of  L.ady  Duncombe’s  rufiled  maternal 
feathers.  Miss  Hetty  and  her  brocade  rustled  away  again. 
But  Miss  Armytage  had  slipped  out  of  sight ;  she  had  passed 
through  a  door  way  hung  with  silk  damask  and  lace  into  an 
inner  drawing-room,  and,  encircled  by  a  party  of  con¬ 
gratulating  acquaintance,  was  suddenly  lost  to  Miss  Hetty’s 
view. 

“Dear  me !  how  odd !”  said  that  lady  aloud,  turning  herself 
ronnd  and  round,  and  staring  blankly  at  the  spot  from  which 
Miss  Ursula  had  disappeared. 

A  gentleman  was  leaning  against  the  wall  by  the  draped 
doorway — a  man  with  a  keen  grey  eye,  over  which  he  let 
the  lid  droop  as  if  he  did  not  care  to  show  how  keen  it  was — 
a  very  fine  man.  Miss  Hetty  thought,  and  so  did  a  great  many 
more.  He  was  dressed  in  the  fullest  full  dress,  and  submitted 
to  even  this  ungraceful  tyranny  of  fashion  with  a  grace  and 
dignity  which  redeemed  the  usually  unsightly  combination. 

His  dark  whiskers  floated  down  in  cri-p^  clouds  to  his  white 
waistcoat ;  a  set  of  magnificent  teeth  owed  something  to  the 
contrast  of  a  thick  black  moustache ;  and  a  slightly-hooked 
but  handsome  nose  added  to  the  eagle  character  of  the  eyes. 
But  the  complexion  was  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  face ; 
it  was  of  a  dark  cream-colour,  perfectly  smooth  and  clear, 
without  a  stain  or  a  fold;  it  must  have  gone  through  some 
process  of  baking  in  different  climates — like  a  china  plate  in 
successive  furnaces — and  so  got  fixed  in  its  present  changeless 
enamel.  This  man  somehow  reminded  one  of  Sir  Everard 
Staplewode — they  were,  in  fact,  types  of  the  same  set  in 
I  different  generations;  this  one  seemed  to  have  taken  a 
I  quicker  polish  than  Sir  Everard,  and  to  wear  it  more  easily 
I  when  he  had  taken  it. 

I  Observing,  amongst  other  points  of  observation.  Miss 


Hetty’s  “  lost”  attitude.  Colonel  St.  Maur  placed  her  a  chair 
with  the  quiet  courtesy  which  distinguished  him,  and  remained 
standing  by  her  side. 

“  Thank  yon,”  said  Miss  Hetty,  bowing  and  smiling,  and 
seating  herself.  “  A  stranger,”  she  thought,  “  probably  staying 
somewhere  for  the  shooting  season.  Where,  I  wonder  ?” 

Her  cariosity  was  gratified  presently.  The  colonel  in¬ 
formed  her,  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  she  com¬ 
menced,  that  he  was  the  guest  of  “  Hailsham,”  of  Abbeyford ; 
confessed  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  asked  for  information 
respecting  the  assembled  guests,  which  Miss  Hetty  was  very 
ready  to  give. 

“The  young  lady  to  whom  I  was  speaking  just  now? 
Miss  Leda  Duncombe,  daughter  of  Sir  Pearse  Duncombe ;  a 
very  sweet  girl,  sitting  by  her  mother  now.” 

“  I  have  had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  Miss  Dun¬ 
combe  ;  I  meant  the  tall,  fair  young  lady  in  the  pink  dress 
and  pearls.” 

“  Ob  !  the  bride-elect — Miss  Claris  Bankes,  niece  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Miss  Armytage,  of  Armytage  Park.” 

“  IPAesr  bride-elect,  might  I  ask  ?” 

“  Captain  Thynne’s — the  son  of  the  house.” 

“Indeed!  I  served  with  Captain  Thynne  in  India,  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  him  this 
evening;  but  I  did  not  know  of  his  happy  fortune.  He  is  a 
very  lucky  fellow !” 

Miss  Hetty  was  engaged  in  a  very  animated  conversation 
with  her  new  acquaintance  when  Claris  passed,  leaning  on 
Sir  Everard's  arm. 

“  Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Bankes !”  cried  Miss  Hetty,  pulling  with 
dangerous  violence  at  the  skirt  of  Claris’s  diaphanous  robe, 

“  you  must  really  let  me  introduce  you  to  an  old  friend  of 
your  bus — I  mean  of  Captain  Thynne’s — went  through  all 
the  Indian  mutiny  with  him — so  interesting  to  you,  my  dear. 
Take  my  seat,  and  hear  all  about  it.  Colonel  St.  Maur — 
Miss  Bankes.” 

And  Claris,  reddening  with  confusion  at  this  address,  found 
herself  put  into  Miss  Hetty’s  vacated  chair,  whilst  poor 
Miss  Hetty  herself,  radiant  with  the  conviction  that  she  was 
making  somebody  else  happy,  steamed  away  to  communicate 
her  satisfaction  to  Captain  Thynne  himself. 

Olive  was  taken  in  to  dinner  by  an  elderly  gentleman  who 
wore  frills  to  his  shirt  and  a  diamond  pin,  and  who,  having 
lost  some  of  his  teeth,  and  resisting  the  innovation  of  false 
ones,  mumbled  to  the  point  of  nnintclligibility.  He  talked 
across  her  to  Sir  Pearse  Duncombe  on  the  other  side  of 
covers  and  preserves  and  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  sportsmen, 
and  so  left  Olive  to  pursue  her  own  thoughts.  She  had 
never  quite  lost  the  strange  feeling  which  had  come  upon  her 
in  the  first  moments  of  that  terrible  shock — the  feeling  that 
she  had  passed  beyond  the  visible  world  about  her,  and  that 
she  and  it  had  no  longer  anything  in  common ;  that  mys¬ 
terious  feeling  of  unreality  which,  let  her  close  her  eyes  for 
one  moment,  let  her  wander  one  instant  from  the  track  of 
enforced  duty,  was  upon  her  again.  Now,  as  she  sat  between 
her  two  occupied  neighbours,  and  found  herself  released  from 
any  obligation  of  talking  or  listening,  her  mind  slipped  its 
anchor  again,  and  went  dreaming  away  on  its  experience  of 
that  strange  thing  called  life.  The  gay  flowers  and  dresses, 
the  glittering  silver  and  crystal,  the  hum  of  voices,  the  per¬ 
petual  noiseless  motion  of  the  servants,  all  seemed  to  mix 
together  in  a  sort  of  unreal  panorama.  She  was  straggling 
to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements  of  her  experience — to 
bring  up  from  the  bottom  of  its  well  that  truth  which  had 
once  been  so  plainly  before  her  eyes,  but  had  now  vanished. 
What  was  truth  ?  She  had  believed  in  him — Gerald — with 
all  the  force  of  her  intense  nature ;  that  belief  could  not  be 
uprooted  without  shaking  her  soul  to  its  very  foundations,  i 
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She  was  not  willing  to  part  with  that  faith  in  his  goodness, 

We  are  no  wiser  on  the  subject  of  ^liss  Armytage's  political 

r 

his  sincerity ;  but  yet — yet— she  must  then  lay  herself  low 

crotchets  than  wo  wore  before.” 

in  the  dust,  and  confess  what  burned  her  cheeks  with  maiden 

“  Miss  Armytage !  Look  bore,  Thynne,  can’t  your  influ¬ 

shame  when  she  thought  it  I  No,  be  had  loved  her ;  a  voice 

ence  put  a  stop  to  this  absurdity  of  hers?  Absolutely 

_ 

spoke  it  deep  down  in  her  heart,  and  she  believed  it.  But 

sacrificing  all  the  preserves  that  old  Sir  Walter  thought  so 

1 

then — twenty  times  that  evening  she  had  been  told,  in  polite 

much  of !  What  could  have  possessed  him  to  leave  the  estate 

■ 

congratulatory  jargon,  of  the  “strong  attachment”  which 

to  a  woman  ?  As  if  a  woman  could  know  how  to  manage 

■ 

was  80  evident  to  all  the  world;  nay,  had  she  not  heard 

anything  but  a  nursery  full  of  brats !” 

1 

it  from  his  own  lips  ?  Her  baffled  brain  turned  from  the 

“  Order,  order,  Mr.  Hailsbam  !”  called  Colonel  St.  Manr. 

1 

contest,  and  as  the  shadows  rushed  by  her — shadows. 

“I  shall  have  to  call  upon  you  to  drink  the  Queen’s  health — 

■ 

shadows,  all!— she  strove  to  grasp  at  something  by  which 

God  bless  her ! — in  order  to  sot  your  loyalty  above  suspicion 

1 

to  steady  herself,  to  rescue  out  of  the  unreal  enough  to 

after  such  a  speech  as  that.” 

■ 

support  her  tottering  footsteps,  to  rest  her  wearied  brain  on 

Meantime,  in  the  drawing-room,  the  ladies  chattered  as 

1 

this  side  of  reason. 

they  gathered  round  the  fire  to  warm  their  silk-encased  feet. 

■ 

“  The  birds  are  exceedingly  plentiful  on  your  ground  this 

Olive  busied  herself  at  a  table  with  some  stereoscopic  slides. 

year.” 

finding  a  strange  analogy  between  the  statuesque  stillness  of 

1 

It  was  the  voice  of  her  mumbling  neighbour — the  second 

the  life  there  represented  and  her  own  moods.  How  often 

time  he  had  tried  to  mako  it  beard.  He  had  raised  it  now. 

the  scenes  enacted  before  her  wore  such  a  pulseless,  bloodless 

under  the  impression  that  his  quiet  little  companion  was 

look — seemed  exactly  such  a  close  representation  of  the  real 

deaf.  She  came  back  with  a  start — 

life  she  used  to  live ! 

“Yes— no— I  think  so.” 

By-and-by  the  gentlemen  strolled  in  in  twos  and  threes. 

“I  saw  three  coveys  rise  from  that  stubble  field  on  the 

the  elder  ones  bringing  with  them  the  fag-ends  of  the  dining¬ 

1 

Chadleigh-road  as  I  went  by  this  morning.  Fine  young 

room  conversations  and  discussions,  and  finishing  them  over 

birds,  too.  Sir  Walter  preserved  his  game  very  strictly ;  he 

their  coffee-cups— the  younger  men  hovering  about  the  ladies, 

had  no  mercy  on  poachers — the  rascals !” 

petitioning  for  music,  and  otherwise  improving  their  acquaint¬ 

“  I  believe,”  said  Olive,  guarding  her  words  carefully,  lest 

ance.  Then  a  couple  of  whist-tables  were  sot  out— whist  was 

they  should  escape  into  another  meaning,  “that  my  aunt 

an  ordinance  at  every  B — shire  dinner  party ;  such  men  as 

intends  to  give  the  tenant-farmers  the  permission  to  shoot 

Sir  Everard  Staplewodo  and  Sir  Pearse  Duncombe,  and  even 

1 

over  the  lands  they  rent.” 

Mr.  Hailsbam,  looked  for  their  rubber  on  such  occasions  just 

“  Surely,  surely  not,  my  good  young  lady !”  cried  the 

as  they  looked  fur  their  port  and  claret.  In  the  general 

■ 

horror-struck  squire.  “  Miss  Armytage  should  consider  the 

movement  to  arrange  the  tables,  Olivo  found  ber  seat  by 

J 

county.  Think  of  the  precedent!  Such  a  thing  is  never 

Miss  Hetty  Bushe,  in  the  recess  of  a  bay  window.  She  liked 

] 

done." 

Miss  Hetty  extremely ;  there  was  something  in  her  cheerful 

“  My  aunt  holds  peculiar  views  on  the  subject,"  replied 

simplicity,  in  ber  genial  single-heartedness,  which  Lad  won 

1 

Olive.  “  She  thinks  that  as  the  birds  fatten  upon  the 

Olive’s  regard  from  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance. 

1 

farmer's  com,  and  the  rabbits  feed  upon  his  grass,  he  is 

“My  dear,”  began  Miss  Hetty,  “you  are  not  looking  well.” 

, 

entitled  to  compensation.” 

Olivo  murmured  something  about  a  headache. 

1 

Sir  Pearse  Duncombo  raised  his  eyebrows  with  a  look 

“Headache?”  echoed  Miss  Hetty;  “and  you  are  looking 

1 

which  said  as  plainly  as  look  could  say,  “  What  do  women 

pale  and  thin,  my  dear.  You  should  take  a  little  quinine — 

know  about  these  things  ?” 

sulphate  of  quinine,  you  know — just  as  much  as  you  can  lay 

k 

His  hotter-headed  friend  plunged  into  the  discussion  of 

on  the  point  of  a  knife — the  extreme  point — every  morning 

f 

the  subject. 

in  a  glass  of  sherry.  Now,  will  you  promise  me  to  try  that  ?” 

“But— bat — Miss  Armytage - ” 

When  ladies  of  kindly  dispositions,  like  Miss  Hetty’s,  pass 

“  Miss  Bankes,”  she  corrected  gently. 

the  period  of  youth  without  taking  upon  themselves  the  all- 

“  Miss  Bankes — I  beg  your  pardon — it  is  the  landlord  who 

engrossing  cares  of  married  life,  their  advancing  years  are 

has  the  expense  of  preserving  the  game.” 

generally  marked  by  the  indulgence  of  two  passions — match¬ 

“  My  aunt  thinks  there  is  enough  for  all,  and  she  is  willing 

making  and  medicine.  Of  Miss  Hetty  her  most  intimate 

to  share  the  advantages  with  those  who,  she  considers,  have 

acquaintance  were  wont  to  say  that  she  never  took  a  person 

all  the  disadvantages.” 

entirely  to  her  heart  until  she  had  given  her  a  dose  of 

“  Hem !  Miss  Armytage  advocates  Liberal  principles,  I 

medicine,  but  from  the  moment  of  that  event  Miss  Hetty’s 

presume  ?” 

friendship  might  be  relied  upon.  The  loving-kindness  which 

It  seemed  to  Olivo  that  there  was  ever  so  slight  a  sneer 

had  been  denied  tbe  supremo  exercise  of  conjugal  and 

accompanying  these  words. 

maternal  duties  flowed  out  in  universal  prescriptions,  most  of 

“  I  thought  a  lady’s  politics  were  considered  of  no  conse¬ 

which,  being  harmless,  were  good-naturedly  accepted  by  her 

quence,”  she  returned. 

acquaintance. 

“  When  a  lady  holds  the  position  Miss  Armytage  does  in 

Olive,  however,  resisted  the  quinine. 

the  neighbourhood,  everything  she  thinks  and  says  must  be 

“I  am  quite  well,  thank  yon.  Miss  Hetty,”  she  persisted. 

of  consequence,”  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  complimentary 

“You  know  the  weather  has  been  so  wretched  lately,  and  I 

rejoinder  of  which  the  grim  sportsman  was  capable. 

am  pining  for  fresh  air.” 

Laying  down  the  bunch  of  grapos  with  which  she  had  been 

Which  was  true.  She  would  have  given  worlds  at  that 

toying,  Olive  rose  to  follow  the  movement  which  had  com¬ 

moment  to  have  been  on  Die  Vernon’s  back,  galloping  in  the 

menced  to  the  drawing-room.  Sir  Pearse  Duncombe  smiled 

face  of  the  keen  winter  wind. 

upon  her  as  he  stood  up  to  let  her  pass. 

Miss  Hetty  complacently  smoothed  down  the  shining  green 

“  A  clever  young  lady  that,”  he  remarked  as  he  reseated 

brocade. 

himself. 

“  How  very  rich  and  handsome  it  is !”  remarked  Olivo,  glad 

“  Ugh  !”  growled  his  saturnine  companion.  “Women  talk 

to  lead  Miss  Hetty  away  from  ber  own  looks. 

like  parrots,  young  women  especially.” 

“Yes,  is  it  not?”  Miss  Hetty  assented.  And  soon  she  was 

“  I  don’t  know ;  our  little  friend  was  too  much  for  us  both. 

deep  in  the  interesting  story  of  the  green  brocade— how  it 

XUM 
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Lad  figured  at  court,  and  bow  it  had  been  banded  down  to 
hor,  and  how  the  shirts  of  the  day  when  it  was  new  being  so 
s'.iort  and  scanty,  it  bad  taken  three  of  them,  with  no  end  of 
contriving  and  letting  down,  to  produce  the  full,  handsome 
breadths  in  which  Miss  Hetty  now  rustled. 

“  Quite  an  historical  robe,’’  spoke  a  voice  beside  her. 

“  Yes,  really,  and  I  am  veiy  proud  of  it,  I  can  assure  you,” 
said  Mias  Hetty  simply.  “Let  me  introduce  you.  Colonel 
St,  Maur — Miss  Bankes.” 

“I  have  already  had  the  honour  of  meeting  one  Miss 
Bankes  this  evening.” 

“Sisters,  although  I  am  sure  yon  would  never  guess  it, 
would  you?"  asked  Miss  Hetty,  making  room  for  the  colonel 
between  herself  and  Olive. 

“Not  at  the  first  glance,  perhaps,"  ho  replied,  as  ho  seated 
himself,  “but  one  can  generally  trace  a  family  likeness  better 
when  one  is  familiar  with  both  faces." 

Olivo  hoped  devoutly  he  would  never  bo  familiar  with  hers. 
She  di4ikod  extremely  the  second  glance  ho  throw  at  her ; 

'  she  felt  that  she  disliked  him  extremely — why  she  could  not 
j  tell.  His  finished  ease  and  grace  of  manner  would  have 
charmed  most  girls;  his  well-modulated  voice  was  pleasant 
to  the  oar ;  h's  face,  she  knew,  must  be  called  handsome ;  yet 
she  felt  herself  shrinking  from  him  instinctively,  avoiding  his 
eye  whenever  he  looked  at  her. 

“Miss  Hetty,  Miss  Hetty,  we  cannot  do  without  you;  we 
want  a  fourth,  if  you  please.” 

It  was  Sir  Pearse  Duncombe  who  found  her  out  in  her 
corner. 

“  Oh,  certainly,  certainly.  Sir  Pe.arsc.’’  Miss  Hetty  was 
always  ready  and  obliging. 

Olivo  found  herself  tcte-a-tcle  with  Colonel  St.  Maur. 

“  Wo  men  are  at  great  disadvantage  in  one  respect,”  ho 
said  softly.  Ho  was  one  of  those  who  drop  their  voices  when 
they  speak  to  a  woman,  so  as  to  give  their  most  trifling 
obFerv.ation  the  air  of  a  special  confidence.  “  Our  dress  is  so 
uniform  that  we  cannot  refresh  our  memories  by  it  as  yen  do.” 

“How?"  sho  asked;  and  as  she  looked  full  at  him  for  an 
instant,  ho  saw  that  she  bad  handsome  eyes. 

“  Why,  yon  ladies  keep  a  memoria  terhnica  of  remarkable 
events — thus:  ‘Such  a  thing  happened  the  year  I  had  my 
violet  moire  new ;’  ‘  Such  a  death  happened  in  such  a  year, 
because  I  remember  I  was  in  mourning,  and  had  a  crape 
bonnet  then ;’  or,  ‘  It  was  in  winter,  I  know,  for  I  wore  my 
black  velvet.’  ” 

“I  don’t  know,”  sho  said. 

His  presence  was  so  disagreeable  to  her,  that  she  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  make  her  replies  as  laconic  as  possible.  Besides, 
she  fanmed  she  detected  a  covert  sarcasm  in  his  manner,  soft 
as  it  was. 

“  Do  you  not?  But  it  soems  to  mo  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world.  One’s  memory,  in  recalling  events,  makes 
pictures  of  certain  scenes,  and  in  the  scene  yon  yourself  are 
mirrored  as  you  appeared  at  the  time.  And  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  dress  is  an  important  part  of  the  appearance 
of  a  lady  ?” 

“Yes,"  she  assented. 

“She  has  handsome  eyes,”  thought  the  colonel,  “  but  she  is 
doucedly  slow.”  And  he  presently  made  the  name  of  a  song 
Isabel  Bohun  was  singing  an  excuse  for  sauntering  up  to  the 
piano.  Olive  drew  herself  farther  back  into  the  recess 
of  the  window,  and  for  the  rest  of  tho  evening  sho  enjoyed  an 
immunity  from  all  intrusion.  Claris  came  up  and  caressed 
her  once  or  twice,  and  very  pretty  and  graceful  it  was  in 
splendid  Oiaris  to  identify  herself  thus  with  the  little,  quiet, 
pile  siiter  whoso  relationship  to  the  fair  bride-elect  so  asto¬ 
nished  everybody ;  for  the  illumination  which  had  revealed 
the  beauty  of  Olive  had  been  withdrawn,  and  she  was  like  a 


transparency  without  tho  light  which  brings  out  its  beauties. 
Miss  Ursula  cast  many  an  anxious  glance  towards  the  maizo 
skirt  which  just  peeped  out  of  the  recess ;  but  since  her  trouble 
Olive  had  shrunk  away  from  the  added  tenderness  of  her 
aunt’s  manner,  and  Miss  Ursula  recognised,  with  many  a 
wistful  longing,  that  the  wound  was  too  sensitive  for  the 
lightest  touch  of  sympathy.  Olive  from  hor  retreat  could 
command  almost  the  whole  of  tho  two  drawing-rooms— could 
watch  tho  brilliant  kaleidoscope  of  figures  ever  shifting  to  and 
fro — could  see  where  Colonel  St.  Maur  turned  over  the  pages 
of  Isabel’s  music,  and  where  Claris  sat  talking  charming  non¬ 
sense  to  a  circle  of  admirers.  She  could  mark  how  Lady 
Arthur’s  blue  skirts  fluttered  from  one  guest  to  another,  and 
could  admire  with  a  thrill  of  tenderness  the  serene  swoetness 
of  Miss  Ursula’s  composed  countenance,  turned,  as  she  felt, 
more  than  once  towards  her  corner.  She  could  even  see  into 
the  lighted  conservatory,  whither  Jessie  Bohnn  bad  drawn  a 
susceptible  lordling,  fresh  from  Oxford,  and  was  looking  into 
flower-petals  with  him,  and  making  him  blush  a  great  deal. 
She  could  hoar  from  a  whist-table  midway  between  her  and 
the  piano  the  sound  of  discordant  voices. 

“  My  dear  madam,  why  on  earth  didn’t  you  play  that  before  ? 
Lost  ns  the  odd  trick.” 

“Oh  no,  it  would  have  been  ours  in  any  case.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon." 

“  My  good  sir,  if  yon  will  not  follow  my  lead  of  Irump.s,  of 
ccurse  wo  must  lose  tho  game.” 

“  I  do  invariably  follow  it  when  I  have  any.” 

Olive  could  see  how  flustered  and  red  in  the  face  Miss 
Hetty  was  getting,  whilst  Sir  Everard  Staplewode,  her 
partner,  bad  dropped  all  bis  Regent  school  of  politeness 
(according  to  the  licence  which  otherwise  well-bred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  seem  to  permit  themselves  at  the  whist-table), 
and  was  rating  the  poor  lady  so  unmercifully  that  she  forgot 
tho  most  ordinary  rules  of  the  game. 

“  My  good  lady !”  sho  heard  him  exclaim,  “  will  you  play 
your  trumps?  I  declare,  sir" — to  Mr.  Hailsham,  whose 
sympathy  he  could  count  on — “women  would  rather  put  their 
trumps  in  tboir  pockets  and  take  them  home  with  them  than 
play  them !" 

“  Ah  mo !"  sighed  Olive,  coming  back  from  her  survey 
of  Lady  Arthur's  drawing-room,  “is  this  life?  this  weary 
ringing  of  the  changes  on  selfishness  and  vanity,  vanity 
and  fully?’ 

This  was  Olive’s  fault— have  yon  found  it  yet?  A  little 
scorn  of  lower  aims  and  aspirations,  a  little  intolerance  of 
weakness  and  fully,  a  g  >od  deal  of  want  of  patience  with  those 
who  did  not  look  f  .'em  her  point  of  view — the  natural  result  of 
her  youth  and  her  high  standard. 

Is  there  any  text  in  the  Bible  less  insisted  upon,  more  con¬ 
stantly  ignored,  than  that  one,  “Honour  all  men?” 

If  ever  I  should  bo  in  the  company  of  some  preacher  humble 
enough  to  take  a  hint  from  a  lay  creature  (and  a  she  creature 
to  boot),  I  will  ask  him  to  interpret  that  text  to  tho  world — 
“Honour  all  men." 

The  man  who  loves  a  good  dinner  despises  him  who  dines 
contentedly  on  cold  shoulder  and  potatoes,  and  he  of  the  cold 
shoulder,  in  turn,  de.spi-  es  him  who  is  the  slave  of  venison  and 
turtle. 

The  woman  who  spreads  her  voluminous  skirts  over  a 
crinoline,  and  crimps  her  hair,  and  knows  the  latest  fashion 
in  bonnets,  and  wouldn’t  for  the  world  be  seen  out  of  it, 
despises  hor  who  cares  nothing  about  “style,”  but  wears  her 
well-brushed  hair  smoothly  banded,  and  makes  her  dresses 
after  her  own  pattern.  And  she  who  wears  a  poke  bonnet, 
and  drags  her  lanky  skirt  alter  her,  and  looks  upon  a  flounce 
as  vanity,  and  point  d’Alenfon  as  a  cardinal  sin — 0  with  what  a 
pious  fervour  of  indignation  this  sober,  nun-like  figure  despises 
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I  her  who  is  but  a  vain  butterfly  of  fashion !  He  whoso  minis¬ 
tering  priests  bow  towards  the  ornate  altar — whose  chancel  is 
1  duly  set  forth  according  to  the  Rubric — who  is  learned  in 
I  fruntals,  autependiums,  credences,  and  eedilia — whose  cassock 
i38ufllcientlylong,andwhoselawnsurpliceiaaccurately  short — 

I  who  loves  a  sung  service  and  Gregorian  psalms — who  keeps  his 
,  fasts  and  feasts  with  unfailing  precision — how  apt  is  this  one  to 
think  he  does  much  more  than  others,  and  to  despise  him  whoso 
simpler  worship  aims  only  at  going  straight  from  the  heart 
i  to  God ! 

And  he  whoso  devotion  finds  its  earnestness  in  this  quiet 
form  of  worship,  how  apt  is  he  to  sin  in  despising  him  who 
{  sees  in  forms  and  ceremonies  a  higher  reverence  towards  Him 
^  who  is  so  difficult  of  realisation  to  unassisted  mortal  sense ! 

I  “  Honour  all  men.”  Is  not  this  the  key-note  of  harmony 
for  all  those  discordant  notes  ? 

I  Lady  Arthur's  dinner-party  established  the  popularity  of 
i  Claris  amongst  the  *•  county"  sot.  The  men  wore  loud  in  their 
1  expressions  of  admiration  of  her,  and  of  envy  of  "  Thyniio’s 
I  luck;"  the  women  admired  her,  too,  with  a  few  "buls"  and 
I  "  ifs,”  relating  chiefly  to  the  colour  of  her  hair,  to  the 
regulariiyof  horfcatuios,andtothesuporiority  of  blueoverpink 
“  for  those  fair  complexions.”  All  agreed  that  her  manners 
were  charming— fitted  to  the  highest  jiosition. 

I  Olivo,  on  the  other  hand,  was  voted  “a  most  miintcresting 
person."  Lady  Duncombo  snubbed  her  lord,  in  the  carriage, 
on  their  way  homo,  for  venturing  to  say  that  she  was  a  sensible 
!  little  girl ;  and  Colonel  St.  Maur's  remark  that  she  bad  fine 
eyes  was  mot  by  a  volley  of  invective  from  Mr.  Hailsham 
;  against  all  women,  especially  women  who  played  whist,  and 
women  who  interfered  with  the  established  aristocratic 
!  monopoly  of  game  preserves. 

j  CHAPTER  X. 

I  “  SIMILKS  EIHIUDL'S  CUBANTUR.” 

I  rpHE  winter  deepened.  Fierce,  bitter  winds,  following  the 
I  -k-  world’s  example  in  oppressing  the  already  oppressed, 

!  cruelly  lashed  the  stripped  and  desolated  branches  of  the 
I  trees,  rolled  the  fallen  leaves  into  crackling  heaps,  chased  and 
I  spurned  and  ill-treated  them  generally,  then  raved  in  bafllcd 
fury  outside  the  serried  ranks  of  wood,  which,  like  a  despoiled 
but  resolute  army,  rallied  and  stood  firm  to  guard  the  fallen 
I  and  the  dead  they  held  within  their  sheltered  depths.  The 
I  world  groaned  and  shivorod  in  the  grasp  of  those  relentless 
furies,  and  at  last  one  night,  whilst  the  moon  looked  on,  and 
the  furious  winds  hushed  themselves  to  listen  and  wonder,  the 
steely  blue-grey  clouds  which  had  hung  low  over  the 
persecuted  earth  opened,  and  shed  their  downy  lining  in  swift- 
falling  flakes,  covering  the  cold  ground  with  a  warm,  pure 
carj«t,  and  hanging  a  mantle  of  whitest  ermine  upon  each 
naked  tree  and  hedge. 

And  over  the  crisp  snow  Captain  Thynne  drove  Claris  in 
the  prettiest  little  fairy  coach  that  hod  over  been  seen  in 
those  parts— a  sleigh  that  was  like  the  sea-shell  chariot  of 
Amphitrite,  only  that  instead  of  “  monsters  of  the  deep”  it 
was  drawn  by  the  “  sweetest"  pair  of  fawn-coloured  ponies 
in  the  world,  set  off  by  scarlet  trappings  and  jingling  silver 
I  bells.  And  out  of  the  scarlet-lined  buffalo  rugs  Claris  rose  in 
her  beauty,  with  a  purple  velvet  mantle  about  her  queenly 
shoulders,  and  a  plume  that  was  like  a  newly-descended  snow¬ 
flake  lying  upon  the  soft  velvet  hat  which  crowned  her 
forehead.  And  the  bitter  winds  that  were  unfriendly  to 
every  other  face — nipping,  and  blueing,  and  savagely  marring 
its  beauty — were  kind  and  gracious  to  Claris— kissed  her  fair 
cheek  into  rosy  bloom,  loosened  her  hair,  and  sent  it  straying 
like  gleams  of  sunshine  over  the  purple  splendour  of 
her  shoulders.  No  wonder  that  Gerald,  with  this  beautiful 


picture  always  before  him,  lost  his  senses  more  and  mere,  and 
thought  his  madness  love. 

The  county  woke  up  now  in  right  earnest.  It  went  out  in 
close  carriages  every  evening,  danced  and  played  whist,  and 
committed  all  sorts  of  extravagances.  It  attended  the  Estwick 
New  Year  Bull  in  such  numbers  as  had  not  been  seen  for 
many  a  year.  And  all  this  in  honour  of  the  bride-elect,  whoso 
beauty  and  grace  fascinated  everybody,  and  created  quite  a 
furore  in  this  sober,  ste.ady-going,  usually  unoxcitable  part  (f 
the  world. 

She  was  the  fashion,  her  laudation  was  the  tlume  of  the 

district,  her  praises  wore  in  every  mouth.  B - shire  was 

so  proud  of  her  that  it  must  needs  shew  her  to  all  its 
acquaintance ;  she  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the  county. 
Middle-aged  squires  and  elderly  statesmen  were  charmed  with 
her;  young  men  admired  her,  and  envied  the  “luck”  of 
Captain  Thynne  ;  the  young  ladies  actually  adored  her.  lu 
spite  of  all  that  the  men  are  so  fond  of  saying  about  the 
envious  nature  of  the  other  sex,  a  pretty  woman  is  never 
so  thoroughly  admired,  so  flattered,  or  so  exalted  as  she  is  by 
other  yountj  women.  It  is  the  middle-aged  woman,  or  the 
woman  who  is  past  youth,  who  indulges  in  unkind  detraction — 
the  young  are  almost  always  enthusiastic  in  admiration  and 
praise  of  the  pretty  friend  or  acquaintance,  and  exacting  in 
claiming  for  her  the  homage  of  mankind.  True,  it  is  notalways, 
or  perhaps  often,  the  same  kind  of  beauty  which  attracts  and 
charms  the  two  sexes,  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
women  are  supposed  to  be  unwilling  to  admit  the  claims  of 
their  handsome  sisters. 

Claris  enjoyed  her  popularity  immensely,  and  laid  herself 
out  to  make  it  more  certain.  Perhaps  she  had  another 
motive  than  the  mere  enjoyment  of  gratified  vanity ;  she 
would  bind  the  lover  whom  her  fascinations  had  gained 
more  surely  to  her  by  showing  him  the  appreciation  of 
others,  knowing,  as  doubtless  in  her  worldly  wisdom  she  must 
have  done,  how  men  value  most  what  their  fcllow-mon 
value  too. 

Olivo  followed  in  the  train  of  her  beautiful  sister,  and  was 
dragged  from  ball  to  ball,  and  from  p-irty  to  party,  in 
unwilling  deference  to  public  opinion.  She  dared  not  stay  at 
home,  as  she  would  have  been  glad  to  do ;  so  she  went  and 
wearied  herself,  and  was  thankful  for  every  respite  which  an 
occasional  cold,  or  any  other  happy  chance,  gave  her.  At  heme. 
Miss  Ursula’s  loving  thought  plied  her  with  duties,  cares 
for  the  sick  and  needy— occupations  which  Miss  Ursula  hoped 
would  wean  her,  by  degrees,  from  her  own  trouble,  and  miti¬ 
gate  the  strain  that  her  watchful  eye  dlscorned  was  too  much 
for  the  young  mind.  Olive  went  through  all  these  in  a  dull 
routine ;  life  was  still  unreal,  and  all  she  did  seemed  so  useless ; 
yet  she  dared  not  cease  from  doing.  One  morning  she  walked 
alone  to  Chadleigh,  on  an  errand  of  Mias  Ursula’s.  The  sun 
was  shining  upon  the  wide,  white  plains  where  green 
meadows  had  been,  the  hard  ground  gave  back  her  tread  with 
an  inspiriting  “pat;”  the  clear,  exhilarating  air  conld  not  but 
have  a  refreshing  influence  upon  even  her  languid  spirit,  and 
yet  it  was  through  an  aching  sense  that  she  recognised  the 
beauties  which  had  been  wont  to  thrill  her  with  a  delicious 
joy— the  dark  fringes  of  cedar  edging  the  pure  wreath  of  snow, 
purer  and  whiter  still  from  the  contrast ;  the  frosty  leaves 
lying,  like  a  fairy  compensation,  at  the  foot  of  every  poor 
winter-stripped  hedge ;  the  pendent  diamonds  which  the  sun 
had  brought  out  from  many  a  snow-laden  branch.  She 
wondered  to  find  how  oven  these  joys  came  to  her  through  a 
mist  of  pain.  Reaching  the  cottage  to  which  she  was  bound, 
she  knocked  at  the  door.  There  was  no  answer ;  she  lifted 
the  latch  and  entered.  Leaning  across  the  rough  wooden 
table  under  the  window,  in  an  attitude  of  utter  abandonment, 
as  if  she  had  thrown  herself  there  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
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despair,  was  a  joung  girL  She  did  not  rouse  at  the  soand  of 
the  opening  door ;  and  Olive,  after  a  moment  of  irresolute 
waiting,  passed  on  to  the  inner  apartment,  where  she  knew  she 
should  find  the  person  she  had  come  to  visit — a  poor  bed¬ 
ridden  old  woman.  She  lay  moaning  on  her  uneasy  pillow, 
and  turned  upon  Olive  as  she  appeared  one  of  those  worn, 
patient  faces  which  we  see  so  often  amongst  the  working, 
suffering  poor. 

“Oh,  miss,  is  it  you  ?  Fm  so  glad !”  she  sighed. 

“  What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mrs.  Pender  ?”  asked  Olive.  “  Yon 
look  uncomfortable ;  let  me  smooth  the  pillow  for  yon.’’  It 
was  done,  and  a  few  spoonfuls  of  Mrs.  Gaythorn’s  jelly,  already 
standing  by  the  bedside,  were  administered.  The  poor  creature 
sank  back  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

“  Thank  yon,  miss.  I’m  sure  I’m  ashamed  to  trouble  you 
so,  but  Sarah  she’s  had  bad  news  this  morning,  and  she’s  so 
upeet  she  can’t  do  nothing  but  cry.  And  no  wonder,  poor 
girl,  it's  a  great  trouble  to  her.”  And  the  patient  look  settled 
down  again  upon  the  worn  features. 

“  What  is  it?”  Olive  asked  gently. 

“  Well,  miss,”  replied  the  woman,  dropping  her  voice,  “  you 
see,  my  daughter  was  away  in  the  shires  in  service,  and  when 
she  heard  of  my  being  laid  up  she  came  home  to  da  for  me. 
She'd  got  acquainted  with  a  young  man  up  there,  a  very 
respectable  young  man  I  believe,  and  they  kept  company  a 
long  time,  and  Sarah  she  seemed  very  fond  of  him.  After 
she  come  away  she  got  a  letter  from  him — a  beautiful  letter  it 
was  too,  as  long  as  my  arm — and  she  writ  him  an  answer 
back,  but  she  didn't  bear  from  him  any  more,  and  she’s  been 
wondering  and  fretting  a  good  deal  about  it.  And  this  morning 
she  got  a  letter  from  a  young  woman,  a  friend  of  hers,  as  lives 
in  the  same  place,  and  it  said  that  the  young  man  had  took 
up  with  a  fellow-servant  of  hers.  Sarah’s  nearly  heartbroken 
about  it.”  Another  patient  sigh. 

Poor  Sarah !  Olive  could  understand  the  forlorn  attitude 
of  grief.  She  said  what  words  of  comfort  and  sympathy  she 
could  find  to  utter,  and  then  she  turned  from  the  subject. 

“What  have  you  eaten  to-day?”  she  asked  of  the  invalid. 

“Sarah  brought  me  a  cup  of  tea  and  some  toast  this 
morning  first  thing,  and  she  was  just  gone  out  to  warm  up 
some  of  the  beef-tea  yon  sent  me,  miss,  when  the  postman 
came.” 

“.\nd  yon  have  not  had  it?”  Olive  looked  at  her  watch. 
“  You  should  take  something  now ;  it  is  late,  and  you  must 
want  it.”  She  moved  towards  the  door.  The  woman  looked 
wistfully  at  her. 

“  If  you  could  just  say  a  word  to  poor  Sarah,  miss,  perhaps 
she  wouldn't  take  on  so,” 

The  look  unconsciously  revealed  how  the  poor  sick  creature 
was  suffering  from  the  selfish  indulgence  of  the  girl’s  sorrow. 
Olive  understood  it.  Passing  again  into  the  outer  room,  she 
fonud  Sarah  still  prostrate  across  the  table. 

“  Sarah,  Sarah !”  she  called,  touching  one  of  the  work- 
reddened  arms. 

The  girl  roused  and  sat  up,  drawing  the  back  of  her  hand 
across  her  tear-stained  eyes. 

“  Tour  mother  is  faint  and  hungry,”  gently  reminded  Olive. 
“  Ton  have  forgotten  that  she  has  bad  nothing  strengthening 
to-day,  have  yon  not  T 

“  Tes,  miss,”  she  breathed  without  raising  her  eyes.  She 
went  to  the  fireplace  and  began  languidly  to  draw  the  few 
'  sticks  together.  Olive  waited  whilst  the  fire  kindled,  and 
until  the  little  saucepan  was  placed  upon  it,  then  she  drew 
'  near. 

“Yon  have  had  a  great  trouble,  Sarah,”  she  began  in  a 
faltering  voice.” 

The  girl  bad  been  moodily  watching  the  broth  simmering 
'  in  her  saucepan.  Now  she  turned  abruptly  towards  the 


window  with  her  back  to  Olive,  and  threw  her  apron  over 
her  eyes. 

Olive’s  heart  sank. 

“  It  is  a  great  trouble,  Sarah,”  she  went  on  with  an  effort, 
“but  you  have  your  poor  mother  to  think  of.  We  must  not 
let  our  troubles  make  ns  neglect  our  duties.” 

The  words  died  away  on  her  lips.  How  dared  she  presume 
to  teach  others — she  who  was  herself  so  unsubmissive — who 
had  put  her  own  trial  before  every  other  claim  and  duty  in 
life  ?  She  walked  away  from  Mrs.  Pender’s  cottage  conscience- 
stricken.  She  could  not  go  home  yet ;  she  must  be  alone,  to 
settle  a  question  which  had  loomed  faintly  upon  her  through 
this  new  trouble  of  mind.  She  mounted  up  through  the 
larch  plantation  to  the  top  of  Sir  Walter’s  bill,  and  sat  herself 
down  there  on  the  snow-sprinkled  trunk  of  a  felled  tree  to 
look  this  thing  in  the  face.  She  found  that  in  Sarah’s  story 
her  indignation  had  been  roused  against  the  deserting  lover. 
She  had  blamed  him  hotly  in  her  heart,  until  a  sudden 
analogy  presented  itself  to  her  mind.  She  was  angry  with 
Sarah’s  faithless  lover ;  she  was  not  angry  with  Gerald.  She 
could  not  have  forgiven  him  had  be  so  wronged  her  sister  or 
her  friend.  She  forgave  him  utterly.  There  was  no  place  for 
resentment  in  her  heart  against  him  now  that  the  sin  was 
against  herself.  She  could  suffer,  but  she  could  not  blame. 
And  then  through  the  ineffable  tenderness  with  which  she 
bandied  his  fault,  and  his  alone,  she  discerned,  in  a  sudden 
flash  of  enlightenment,  how  she  loved  him— loved  him  still — 
her  sister’s  plighted  lover,  almost  husband !  She  bowed  her 
head  until  her  burning  face  was  hidden  in  her  clasped  hands, 
as  the  full  tide  of  shame  rushed  over  her ;  she  felt  humbled 
to  the  dust ;  she  had  recognised  in  that  one  lightning  flash  of 
conviction  the  strength  of  the  love  which  was  now  a  sin  and 
sbame.  How  was  she  to  cast  it  out  ?  Poor  soul !  Love,  in 
earnest  natures  like  hers,  takes  such  hold  ;  it  permeates  the 
whole  system,  as  it  wore  ;  it  cannot  be  expelled  without 
destroying  the  very  nature  of  which  it  has  become  part;  it 
must  die  a  lingering  death,  by  slow  and  safe  weapons  of  duty 
and  conscience,  and  even  then  how  much  that  is  fair  and  sweet 
must  wither  and  fade  with  it ! 

Olive  remembered  a  superb  theory  of  her  younger  and 
inexperienced  days,  that  love  must  not  he  the  master-passion 
of  a  life — it  must  be  subordinate  to  all  the  stem  duties  of  exist¬ 
ence.  She  had  believed  that  it  would  be  so  with  her.  Were  all 
theories  to  bo  abandoned  as  impracticable  and  useless  in  the 
dsy  of  temptation  ?  Oh,  no !  she  could  not  think  so.  She 
sat  there  until  the  short  winter's  day  closed  in,  and  then  she 
rose  up  and  bent  her  steps  homeward.  She  was  benumbed 
with  cold  and  faint  from  exhaustion,  but  life  had  come  back 
to  her  real  and  earnest.  She  had  a  battle  to  fight,  and  she  set 
out,  bravely  resolute,  to  conquer  or  die.  She  threw  herself 
thenceforth  into  the  straggle  with  all  the  ardent  zeal  that 
characterised  her.  Miss  Ursula,  ever  watchful,  saw  the 
rousing  and  was  thankful  for  it  without  understanding. 
Anything  was  bettor  than  that  slow  sinking  away  from  life. 
But  Miss  Ursula  little  knew  how  deadly  was  the  contest. 
There  had  been  nothing  in  her  own  calmer  victory  over 
sorrow  which  could  represent  to  her  the  fierce  battlings  af 
such  a  spirit  as  Olive’s. 

Christmas  came  and  passed,  a  stormy  January  followed, 
then  blustering  February  days  lengthened  into  an  early 
promise  of  spring.  Primroses  glimmered  on  every  sheltered 
bank  like  pale  waning  moons  in  a  mossy  heaven ;  the  young 
green  of  the  wheat  deepened  over  the  brown  hoes  of  the 
ploughed  field ;  soft  showers  and  balmy-scented  winds  made 
the  world’s  heart  glad. 

But  Olive  was  still  fighting  her  desperate  battle  and  praying 
for  victory,  and  the  change  which  was  gladness  to  others  did 
not  help  her.  There  had  been  something  in  the  outside 
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tempests  which  had  silenced  the  inward  tumult,  and  had 
braced  her  for  future  endurance.  The  softness  of  Nature’s 
spring  had  something  of  enervating  influence  in  it,  and  she 
dared  not  relax  an  instant !  She  must  hold  herself  in  both  hands, 
as  it  were.  Life  must  be  all  hard,  and  bitter,  and  unrelenting. 
She  trained  herself  like  a  gladiator  for  the  combat. 

“April — May— June,”  she  counted.  “The  middle  of  June, 
he  says,  he  must  leave  for  India.  Three  whole  months,  and 
then  it  will  be  over  for  awhile ;  and  before  he  comes  back 
again  I  may  be  dead.’’ 

She  said  it,  that  “  word  of  fear”  to  young,  warm,  beating 
hearts,  as  calmly  as  if  it  had  meant  only  living,  breathing 
rest ;  the  poor  brave  heart  had  been  so  battered  and  wearied 
I  in  the  stormy  struggle  of  the  last  three  months,  that  it  could 

I  look  into  the  dark  silence  of  the  grave  without  a  shudder; 

it  did  not  even  recoil  from  nature’s  mysterious  doom.  The 
last  struggle  would  be  followed  by  reposo ;  but  these  life- 
struggles  came  one  upon  another,  without  pause  or  abatement, 
until  she  shuddered  lest  her  strength  should  fail  her  for  the 
next. 

The  tender  green  was  already  spreading  itself  in  hopeful 
confidence  over  hedgerows  and  sloping  banks,  when  suddenly 
the  hoary  foe.  Winter,  burst  the  gates  of  its  prison,  and  came 
rushing  back,  in  wild  fury,  to  avenge  its  dethroned  supremacy. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  a  day  of  wind,  and  rain,  and  driving  sleet, 
when  the  fierce  old  king  had  done  his  worst,  and  frightened 
all  Spring’s  young  children  back  again  to  their  earth- 
homes,  that  Miss  Hetty  Bushe  opened  her  hospitable  door 
with  her  own  hands  to  Olive.  Miss  Hetty  inhabited  a  queer, 
old-fashioned,  but  cosy  house  at  the  entrance  of  Chadleigh 
village,  and  not  far  from  the  outskirts  of  Armytnge  Park. 

“  Come  in,  my  dear,”  she  cried  now  as  she  bustled  to  the 
door — “  come  in  out  of  the  wet.  You  don’t  mean  to  s  ly  you 
walked  ?  Dear,  dear,  how  sorry  I  shall  be  if  you  get  cold ! 
I  thought  once  or  twice  of  sending  up  to  you  to  say  I  would 
expect  you  to-morrow  as  the  weather  was  so  bad,  but  then  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  Supposing  it  should  clear  at  the  last  moment, 
and  then,  of  course,  Miss  Bankes  will  come  in  the  carriage ; 
and' — in  short,  my  dear,  I  am  afrud  I  was  selfish,  and  did  not 
want  to  be  disappointed. ” 

Olive  kissed  the  good  creature’s  cheek. 

“Dear  me,  how  cold  you  are!”  Miss  Hetty  exclaimed. 
“  Qivo  your  cloak  to  Susan  ;  hang  it  by  the  stove,  Susan,  aqd 
take  Miss  Bankes’  goloshes.  You  have  slippers  with  you, 
my  dear  ?  And  your  stockings  ?  Let  me  got  you  a  dry  pair. 
No?  Are  you  sure  they  are  not  wet?  Now  then  come  to 
the  fire.  Your  hair  will  do,  it  is  always  beautifully  nice.  I 
always  say  you  have  the  neatest  head  I  know.” 

“  Well,  my  dear,”  she  began  again  when  she  had  seated 
her  visitor  and  herself  by  the  brightest  of  little  fires  in  the 
snuggest  of  little  sitting-rooms,  “  it  is  really  so  good  of  you 
to  come  through  the  wet  and  cold  to  see  an  old  lonely  woman 
like  me.” 

“  Dear  Miss  Hetty,”  said  Olive,  “  you  know  I  like  a  quiet 
evening  with  you  better  than  almost  anything  in  the  world." 

“Do  you,  my  dear?  Well,  it’s  very  nice  of  you  to  say  so. 
Shall  we  light  the  lamp,  or  do  you  like  to  sit  by  the  firelight 
a  little  before  Susan  brings  the  tea?  You  do  ?  Well,  my 
dear,  so  do  I ;  it  rests  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  too,  I  fancy, 
i  It’s  wonderful  how  I  go  back  to  old  times  and  old  scenes,  and 

I  what  a  company  of  old  faces  come  about  mo  here  as  I  sit  in 

the  twilight  all  alone  of  an  evening.  Faces  that  are  in  the 
grave  they  are,  but  they  don’t  seem  ghostly  at  all.  I  like 
them.” 

Miss  Hetty  smiled  placidly  from  her  arm-chair.  Olivo’s 
seat  was  on  a  low  conch,  the  arm  of  which  was  drawn  against 

IMiss  Hetty’s  seat,  so  that  as  the  girl  turned  her  thoughtful 
face  to  the  firelight  it  was  hidden  from  Miss  Hetty’s  view. 


The  drip,  drip  of  the  rain  on  the  broad  ivy-leaves  which 
mantled  the  window  gave  an  added  sense  of  comfort  to  the 
warm,  cosy  picture.  Olive  felt  soothed  and  quieted,  as  she 
always  did  in  Miss  Hetty’s  home. 

“  Miss  Claris  rode  by  yesterday  with  the  captain,  looking 
very  handsome,  as  usual.  She  reminds  me  so,  sometimes,  of 
my  sister  Helen.  That  is  her  picture  over  the  mantelpiece.” 

Olive  looked  up  to  where  the  flitting  firelight  shadows 
half-rcvealed  the  painted  features  of  a  lady  dressed  in  blue, 
with  a  quantity  of  lace  about  her  white  shoulders. 

“  You  wouldn’t  see  the  likeness  there,  I  dare  say,  my  dear ; 
it  was  taken  after  she  was  married.  When  I  think  of  her  as 
she  was  when  quite  a  young  girl,  happy  and  engaged,  your 
sister  seems  to  mo  very  like  her. 

Miss  Hetty  sighed  and  was  silent  awhile. 

“Ah,  well,”  she  said,  rousing  herself  presently,  “it’s  all 
over  now,  and  poor  Helen  died  twelve  years  ago,  aviidowand 
childless.  It  seoms  so  strange  to  me  to  bo  left,  the  last  of 
my  family.  Sometimes  I  envy  Miss  Armytage,  and  wish 
poor  Helen  had  left  me  a  little  girl  of  hers  to  bring  up,  and 
to  1)0  a  companion  to  me.  But  it's  all  well  as  it  is — quite 
well ;  wo  may  bo  sure  of  that,  my  dear.” 

Olivo  put  her  hand  into  Miss  Hetty’s,  moved  by  sudden 
sympathy.  Poor  Miss  Hetty !  And  this  was  the  life  to 
which  Olive  was  teaching  herself  to  look  forward,  this 
solitary  spinster  life,  which  Miss  Hetty  had  taught  herself  to 
call  “well.”  To  bo  first  in  no  one’s  joy,  to  have  no  business 
in  any  one’s  grief,  to  be  set  aside,  overlooked,  to  bo  left  alone 
and  made  use  of!  Yes,  this  was  the  lot  of  an  “old  maid.” 
It  seemed  a  desolate  lot  to  Olive,  looking  at  it,  as  she  did 
then,  from  only  this  dreary  point  of  view.  And  Miss  Hetty, 
with  all  her  genial  sympathies,  and  all  her  kindly  affections, 
how  bad  it  come  to  paiss  that  she  had  been  brought  to  such  a 
life  as  this  ?  Olivo  wondered,  and  encouraged  by  a  certain 
expression  on  Miss  Hetty’s  musing  face,  she  said  so. 

“  Miss  Hetty,  I  wonder  you  never  married.” 

“  I  dare  say  you  do,  my  dear — young  people  often  wonder 
at  that.  But  there  are  all  sorts  of  strange  things  in  life,  and 
many  a  slip  between  us  and  what  we  call  happiness.  I'll  tell 
you  what  mine  was." 

She  settled  herself  afresh  in  her  chair,  stirred  the  fire  into 
a  brighter  glow,  and  went  on — 

“  You  see  that  gentleman  behind  you — the  picture  I  mean. 
No,  not  that  one — that  is  the  portrait  of  my  grandfather 
Harvey,  bo  who  was  so  nearly  being  made  a  bishop.  I  often 
sit  and  look  at  him,  and  wonder  how  ho  would  have  looked 
in  his  lawn  sleeves— not  particularly  well,  I  dare  say,  for  ho 
was  short  and  pudgy,  so  it’s  as  well,  no  doubt,  that  be  was 
not  called  upon  to  wear  them.  One  c.>n  always  find  a  bright 
side  to  everything  if  one  looks  for  it,  and  so  I  say  about  my 
marriage,  although  it  certainly  was  a  great  disappointment — 
about  the  bishopric,  I  mean — and  so  was  the  other,  too, 
although  it  is  so  long  ago.  Well,  about  the  portraityit’s  that 
one  in  the  scarlet  hunting-coat  and  riding-whip.  George 
Danvers  was  his  name,  my  brother-in-law;  we  were  engaged 
to  be  married,  he  and  I,  when  we  were  both  quite  young,  and 
I  was  very  happy.  He  used  to  come  and  see  me  every 
evening,  and  bring  me  the  choicest  flowers  from  his  father’s 
greenhouses — his  father  lived  about  three  miles  from  here, 
on  the  Estwick  side — Layton  Orange,  you  know,  my  dear — and 
George  was  his  heir.  He  had  the  property  after  he  married 
my  sister,  and  they  both  spent  it  very  fast,  they  were  so  gay, 
poor  things !  and  then  they  Lad  to  go  abroad  to  some  foreign 
place,  and  live  quietly.  But  they  couldn't  live  quietly ;  they 
died  one  after  the  other,  and  I  went  over  when  Helen  wrote 
for  me,  and  found  her  at  an  hotel  at  Brussels  on  her  way 
home  to  me,  and  she  died  in  my  arms.  Poor  thing !  that  was 
a  great  comfort  to  mo.”  Miss  Hetty  furtively  wiped  away  a 
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'  tear.  “  Dnt  I  iJidn't  tell  you  about  uio  aud  George.  Helen 
aviis  at  Pchool  when  we  were  llrst  engaged,  and  she  came 
homo  when  she  was  seventeen,  just  three  months  before 
George  and  I  were  to  ho  married.  She  w.is  much  handsomer 
than  me— in  fact,  I  never  had  any  goc'd  looks  to  speak  of,  and 
now  that  I  think  about  it,  I  don’t  wonder  that  George  liked 
her  best :  only  at  the  time  it  was  a  great  blow  to  mo.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  pretty  she  looked  the  day  she  came  home, 
and  George  and  I  met  her  in  the  stage-coach,  on  the  Estwick 
j  road,  just  that  wo  might  have  the  pleasure  of  eaj'ing  we  had 
seen  her  first.  Wo  made  her  get  down  and  walk  back  with 
I  us  to  the  parsonage,  where  wo  lived  then,  for  my  dear  father 
!  was  alive.  I  admired  her  so  as  she  stopped  down  out  of  the 
j  coach.  She  wore  a  Leghorn  hat,  with  a  feather  of  the  same 
I  colour,  and  Leghorn -c.:-loured  ribbons,  and  her  hair  was  all 
round  her  head  in  short  ringlets.  She  had  a  way  of  shaking 
I  them  all  back  when  she  said  anything  lively,  and  very 
j  charming  it  was.  Sbe  had  the  freshest  complexion,  and  the 
'  nosiest  mouth,  and  the  brightest  eyes  I  ever  saw,  and,  as  I 
j  said  before,  1  don't  wonder  George  liked  her — I  am  sm-o  I  did, 

I  only  I  never  thought  of  it  at  first,  I  felt  so  sure  of  George ; 

'  it  never  struck  ina  that  he  could  go  away  from  me.  And 
I  then  one  day  after  ho  had  boon  at  cur  house,  I  found  Helen 
!  sitting  in  tlie  arbour  in  the  garden  (it  is  pulled  down  now), 

I  and  crying  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  And  then  it  came 
out  that  George  had  told  her  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  —poor 
I  child — had  set  her  heart  upon  him,  only  they  were  both  as 
I  miserable  as  possible  because  of  me.” 

I  Susan,  the  picture  of  prim  neatness,  now  broke  in  upon  the 
tete-a-tete,  bearing  the  tea-tray  in  her  arms.  Miss  Hetty  rose 
I  and  busied  herself  about  the  arrangement  of  the  tea-table  as 
j  earnestly  as  if  she  had  not  been  stirring  up  agitating  memoric-s 
of  the  past  not  five  minulos  since. 

“  The  lamp  here,  Susan — the  marmalade  there — the  plate 
of  bntter-cakes  here  -  the  plum-cake  in  the  centre — so.  Now 
the  dish  of  ham  at  the  top.  My  dear  Miss  Olive,  I  have 
remembered  that  you  lunched  early,  and  that  you  will  not 
dine  to-day.  Now,  Susan,  the  tea-caddy  and  the  thin  bread- 
and-butter  at  the  bottom.  Stop  a  moment.  It  is  cold  to¬ 
night;  we  will  draw  the  table  up  to  the  fire,  and  MissBankes 
need  not  move  her  seat.  Don't  you  think  that  more  com¬ 
fortable,  my  dear  ?’’ 

Olive,  with  her  heart  full  of  Miss  Hetty’s  story,  wondered 
!  again.  Miss  Hetty  Loveied  still  over  her  hospitable  prepa¬ 
rations.  Susan  brought  in  a  hissing  urn  of  old-fashioned 
silver,  bright  and  shining;  then  new-laid  eggs  in  a  damask 
napkin ;  and,  .lastly,  fixing  a  silver  trivet  upon  the  fender,  she 
left  a  pile  of  hot  buttered  cakes  to  simmer  before  the  fire. 
Then  Miss  Hetty’s  tea-table  was  furuished,  and  Olive  perceived 
that,  to  please  her  hostess,  sbe  must  satisfy  her  appetite 
before  she  satisfied  her  curiosity,  and  Miss  Hetty’s  hot,  sweet 
tea  was  welcome  after  her  cold,  wet  walk. 

The  time  came  at  last  when  Miss  Hetty  was  forced  to 
believe  that  her  guest’s  wants  woro  satisfied,  and  to  permit 
Susan  to  carry  away  the  tea-tray.  When  the  two  ladies  wore 
settled  to  their  work  by  tho  fireside,  Olive  brought  forth  the 
question  which  had  been  trembling  on  her  lips. 

“  What  did  you  do.  Miss  Hetty,  when  your  sister  told  you 
that  5Ir.  Danvers  loved  her?" 

“I  gave  him  up,’  said  Miss  Hetty  simply.  “Dear  me,  how 
this  cotton  knots 

She  got  up,  and  held  her  knitting  to  tho  lamp.  Olive 
looked  at  her,  it  must  bo  confessed,  with  almost  a  shade  of 
contempt.  How  could  such  things  be  got  over  ?  How  strong 
we  are  in  our  gr:ef,  how  imprcgpiablo  in  our  remembrance, 
until  Time  touches  both  with  his  brush,  and  the  deep  tints 
lighten ! 

Miss  Hetty  brought  her  knitting  back  from  tho  I'ght. 


There  was  no  trumble  in  the  hands  which  had  unpicked  that  ' 
knot.  I 

“  I  wrote  hiui  a  letter  that  evening,”  she  resumed,  “  and  I  j 
told  him  that  I  resigned  him  to  Helen,  and  that  1  hoped  they  { 
would  both  bo  happy.” 

“And  you  loved  him?"  whispered  Olivo. 

“Yes,  my  dear,  I  loved  him  so  much  that  I  love  his 
happiness  more  than  my  own.” 

And  Miss  Hetty  actually  smiled! — a  sweet,  tender  smile 
that  made  the  faded  face  quite  beautiful  beneath  tho  martello 
tower  of  millinery  which  surmounted  it.  la  that  smile  Olive 
saw  all  the  past  martyrdom  which  Miss  Hetly  was  able  to 
make  so  light  of  now.  She  understood  how  fiery  had  been 
tho  furnace  from  which  Miss  Hetty  had  emerged,  with  all 
the  graces  of  her  character  not  only  unharmed,  but  purified 
and  increased.  And  Olive  looked  up  and  reverenced  her. 

Through  all  her  simple  story  Olivo  recognised  uov  true 
and  unselfish  Miss  Hetty  had  been- how  the  spendthrift 
lover  and  tho  frivolous,  unstable  sister  had  boon  tho  cioss  of 
her  blighted  life — no,  not  blighted,  since  it  had  produced 
such  lovely  fruits  of  patience  and  gentle  submission.  She 
could  trace  out  the  beautiful  scheme  of  this  life,  which  an  i 
hour  or  two  since  had  seemed  so  desolate  and  dreary.  And 
now — her  work  dropped  upon  her  lap  as  she  contemplated 
her  own — what  was  her  trial  working  in  Aer  ?  Where  were 
the  gentleness  and  patience  and  loving-kindness  which  should 
maik  her  acceptance  of  her  cross?  Alas!  she  found  that  she 
had  been  growing  hard  and  hitter  with  the  struggle  she  had 
maintained ;  in  trying  to  escape  from  one  sin  she  had  fallen 
into  another.  To  fight  her  battle  she  bad  dropped  all  but  tho 
weapons  of  her  own  will  and  strength,  and  they  had  tuiued 
against  her.  Since  her  visit  to  Sirs.  Pender’s  cottage  she  bad  | 
given  up  all  care  for  her  personal  dependents ;  she  had  even  sur-  j 
rendered  her  Sunday-school  class  into  Mr.  Julius’s  hands,  in  | 
spite  of  an  astonUhod  remonstrance  from  that  gentleman.  “  She 
could  not  presume,”  she  had  said  to  Lorself,  *'  to  teach  others 
whilst  her  own  heart  was  ]>oisuued  by  a  sin  whicli  she  could  I 
not  overcome.”  And  so  she  had  put  from  her  the  very  things, 
she  saw  now,  which  might  have  been  for  her  healing.  No 
wonder  she  had  grown  worse  and  worse!  She  bad  it  in  her 
heart  to  full  at  Miss  Hetty’s  feet,  and  sob  out  all  her  grief  to 
her.  The  temptation  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  The 
softening  iufiucnce  of  Miss  Hetty  melted  the  icy  barriers  sbe 
had  set  up.  Sbe  longed  now  for  sympathy  and  comfort,  and 
who  could  give  these  so  well  os  Miss  Hetty  ?  But  no,  it  must 
not  be ;  the  shame  was  not  hers  alone ;  Claris — Gerald — for 
their  sake  she  must  not  speak — she  must  not — yet  she 
longed  so  for  a  word  of  help ! 

“  What  a  pleasant  party  we  had  at  Lady  Arthur’s !”  said 
Miss  Hetty,  thinking  the  silence  had  lasted  long  enough,  and 
quite  unconscious  of  the  struggle  going  on  at  her  side. 

“  Mr.  Hailsham  was  exceedingly  cross  at  whist,  but  then  be 
gc:iera11y  is.  That  Colonel  Sc.  Maur  was  a  most  agreeable 
man.  Have  you  ever  met  him  since  ?” 

But  Olive  could  not  8;>cuk.  Her  secret  was  so  nearly 
escaping  she  had  ta  hold  it  with  all  her  strength,  as  some 
eager  hound  is  held  in  a  leush  by  its  keeper,  or  it  would  have 
been  gone  from  her. 

“He  know  the  Temples  of  Ivonhill,"  Miss  Hetty  went  on, 
scarcely  seeming  to  notice  that  she  bod  received  no  answer  to 
her  queition.  “In  these  railway  times,  every 'Stranger  one 
meets  is  sure  to  know  somebody  one  knows,  and  if  they  don’t,” 
she  added  quaintly,  “you  kuow,  one  really  doesn’t  think 
mu  -h  of  them.” 

Tho  stiuggle  was  over  now.  Olive’s  secret  was  her  own 
still. 

'i’ho  evening  wore  to  a  close.  Susan  brought  in  hot  elder 
wine  in  a  silver  mug  and  little  china  shell-shaped  dishes  of 
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sweet  biscuits.  The  ArmyUge  carriage  was  announced,  and 
I  kind  Miss  Hetty  insisted  first  upon  looking  out  to  see  if  tho 
I  rain  bad  ceased,  and  then,  finding  it  bad  not,  upon  loading 
i  Olive  with  twice  the  number  of  wraps  for  the  close  carriage 
I  which  she  bad  required  for  her  unsheltered  walk  down. 

“  I'm  dreadfully  afraid  you'll  catch  cold,  my  dear.  Promise 
I  me  to  put  your  feet  in  hot  water  and  drink  a  bowl  of  whito- 
I  wine  whey  the  last  thing  before  you  get  into  bed ;  and,  oh, 
my  dear,  stop  a  moment !  Susan,  bring  a  piece  of  nitre  out 
I  of  the  little  drawer  of  my  looking-glass.  There,  my  dear, 
I  put  this  little  lump  on  your  tongue  just  before  you  go  to 
sleep,  and  it  will  dissolve  by  itself.  It’s  tho  finest  thing  in 
'  tho  world  for  a  cold,”  wore  Miss  Hetty's  parting  injunctions. 


LiriLE  SELIM  AND  THE  BLIND  BEGGAR 
OP  HAIFA. 

K  a  pleasant  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1858, 
during  my  residence  at  a  seaport  town  on  the  coast  of 
Palestine,  I  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  my  neighbours,  a  Syrian 
I  lady,  who,  having  married  a  European  merchant,  bad  learnt 
I  to  speak  French  with  some  facility. 

>  She  lived  on  the  sandy  and  rocky  shore,  in  a  largo  stone 
i  bouse,  built  literally  against  tho  buttressed  walls  of  the  little 
i  town.  An  uncovered  fiight  of  broad  stone  stops  led  from  the 
I  sands  to  tho  upper  floor.  The  basement  was  only  used  for 
I  stores  and  stabling. . 

{  My  kawass  led  the  way  and  announced  me.  My  Syrian 
friend  received  mo  at  the  arched  entrance  above  with  kindly 
Oriental  greetings,  such  as,  “  Welcome,  O  my  sister  1”  and 
“  Wo  have  been  longing  to  see  you,  0  light  of  my  eyes !” 

She  led  me  across  the  spacious  marble-paved  court  to  a 
comfortably-cushioned  divan  in  an  arched  recess,  tho  large 
open  window  of  which  overlooked  the  luxuriant  fruit-gardens 
just  outside  the  town  walls,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the 
wooded  hills  of  Oarmel  and  the  bright  blue  Mediterranean. 

The  divan  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  arched  entrance,  and 
corresiionded  with  it  in  form  and  size. 

All  the  rooms  of  the  house— sloeping-rooms  and  nflices  on 
(me  side ;  dining,  drawing-rooms,  and  kitchens  on  the  other — 
opened  into  the  court,  the  lofty  roof  of  which  was  I'gbtened 
by  a  ‘glazed  clerestory.  Sherbet,  coffee,  and  nargLilehs 
were  brought  to  us,  and  as  wo  sat  chatting  and  smoking, 
liille  Selim,  the  only  son  of  my  hostess,  a  boy  of  three  or 
four  years  of  age,  escaped  from  the  nursery  to  come  to 
see  me. 

In  an  amusing  medley  of  Arabic  and  French  be  told  me  of 
I  his  most  recent  exploits.  Ilis  mother  fondly  and  proudly 
I  encouraged  him  to  display  to  me  all  his  accomplishments, 

I  which  consisted  of  whistling  a  few  French  tuues,  lisping 
I  some  Arabic  love  songs,  and  too  cleverly  mimicking  the 
:  peculiarities  of  our  neighbours.  Suddenly  this  entertainment 
i  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a  poor  old  blind  man, 
whom  I  knew  well,  and  who  was  a  privileged  intruder  evrry- 
j  where,  on  account  of  his  blindness,  his  poverty,  and  his  long 
1  white  beard.  By  common  consent,  though  without  any  deli- 
I  nite  arrangement,  he  was  permitted  to  take  his  daily  meals 
I  by  turns  at  all  the  best  houses  in  Haifa,  and  he  was  almost 
universally  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration.  His 
I  name  was  Shehadi.  He  had  passed  through  the  group  of 
I  men-servants  who,  with  my  kawass,  were  smoking  on  tho 
'  steps  below,  and  be  found  bis  way  alone  to  the  wide-open 
door,  where  he  paused,  and  exclaimed — 

“  Fain  es  Sitt  7" — that  is  to  say,  “  Where  U  the  lady  f ’’ 

No  servants  happened  to  be  within  hearing  at  the  moment, 
and  my  hostess,  who  was  sitting  close  by  my  side,  assumed 


with  facility  the  voice  of  her  Arab  cook,  and  called  out 
gruffly— 

“  Es  Sitt  ma  hone  1”  (“  The  lady  is  not  here  !") 

The  old  man  turned  to  grope  his  way  down  to  tho  sands, 
but  Selim  sprang  from  my  arms  and  ran  across  the  court, 
crying  out  in  Arabic — 

“Oh,  you  poor  old  blind  man,  the  lady,  my  mother,  is  here  ; 
it  was  even  she  who  spoke  to  you!  She  laughs  at  your 
beard !” 

The  mother  rose  angrily,  flew  at  the  frightened  child,  and 
caught  him  in  her  arms.  While  striking  him  on  the  mouth, 
she  said,  in  the  assumed  voice — 

*'  It  is  this  littlo  Shaitan  (Satan)  who  is  deceiving  you ! 
He  is  throwing  dust  in  your  eyes;  the  lady  is  not  hero  !” 

1  was  too  much  astonished  to  be  able  to  say  a  word.  I 
took  the  little  screaming  boy  from  his  mother  as  gently  and 
calmly  os  I  could,  and  told  him  to  go  to  his  nurse,  a  woman 
of  Nazareth,  who  was  tenderly  attached  to  him.  The  poor 
old  blind  man,  Shehadi,  unsuspectingly  went  on  his  way  to 
seek  f.jr  a  welcome  elsewhere,  and  I  was  somewhat  consoled 
by  the  conviction  that  he  would  not  seek  in  vain,  and  th.at  ho 
did  not  know  how  he  had  been  treated  by  my  friend,  the  I 
mother  of  Selim.  j 

My  hostess  returned  in  triumph  to  tho  divan,  and  I  resumed  ' 
my  seat.  She  seemed  to  expect  that  I  should  compliment  ! 
her  for  her  cleverness  and  skill  in  mimicking  the  gruff  voice 
of  her  cook,  but  I  was  silent  with  emotion,  and  tears  were  in 
my  eyes.  She  inquired  what  was  the  matter.  I  said — 

“  I  am  sorry  for  little  Selim.  Tell  me,  0  my  friend,  do 
you  really  think  that  ho  did  wrong,  and  that  he  deserved  a 
beating  ?” 

‘•Yes!’’  she  replied;  “tho  littlo  wicked  one  did  it  for 
mischief,  I  know;  he's  so  cunning,  but  I'll  cure  him.” 

I  felt  that  I  could  not  then  say  anything  more  on  the 
subject ;  I  determined  to  wait  for  another  opportunity. 

At  my  request,  Selim,  who  was  soon  pacified,  was  permitted 
to  go  home  with  mo,  accompanied  by  his  nurse.  On  our  way 
we  gathered  anemones  and  ranunculi  of  many  colours,  and 
Selim  amused  himself  by  putting  them  one  by  one  in  the 
holes  of  the  perforated  covers  of  my  flower-stands,  while  he 
told  me,  as  well  as  he  could,  their  colours  in  French  and 
in  Arabic. 

This  was  a  new  occupation  for  the  little  fellow,  and  his 
attention  was  apparently  quite  absorbed,  till  suddenly  be 
!  exclaimed — 

“  I  know  why  mamma  told  the  blind  man  that  she  was  not 
at  home.” 

I  was  silent,  for  I  did  not  know  what  to  say.  Presently  he 
added — 

“  It  was  because  she  did  not  want  to  give  him  any  dinner.” 

I  was  still  silent,  and  waited  till  Selim  himself  changed  the 
subject  by  asking  for  a  fresh  supply  of  flowers. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  called  again  on  my  neighbour, 
who  was  always  exceedingly  kind  and  friendly  to  me,  and 
always'ready  to  give  me  the  benefit  of  her  experience,  and  to 
initiate  me  into  the  mysteries  of  Oriental  housekeeping. 

I  fount}  that  she  hod  been  crying,  and  was  very  much 
ex'tited.  After  welcoming  me  heartily,  she  said —  i 

“  Oh,  mademoiselle,  I  have  so  much  trouble  with  my  boy ;  ' 
he  is  too  clever  fur  me  already.  He  is  quite  beyond  my  | 
control  now,  though  ho  is  not  yet  four  years  old ;  what  shall 
I  do  when  he  is  fourteen  ?  He  is  continually  leading  me  into  ' 
difflculties.  This  murniog  tho  ladies  of  the  pasha’s  harem 
called  on  mo,  and  you  know  I  hate  them,  but  it  would  not  do  ! 
to  offend  them,  so  of  course  I  gave  them  pipes  with  jewelled  . 
mouthpieces;  (wffee,  flavoured  with  ambergris;  and  my  | 
choicest  preserves.  But  I  was  very  glad  to  be  rid  of  them, 
and  as  they  were  going  down  the  steps  after  I  bad  taken  ! 
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leave  of  them,  I  said  (in  a  fierce  -whisper),  ‘  Now  may  your 
fathers  be  burned!’  And  would  you  believe  it?  that  little 
diable  Selim  ran  after  them  and  told  them  what  I  had  said  ! 
Of  course  I  explained  that  I  had  said  no  such  thing,  and  that 
it  was  only  a  new  trick  which  Selim  had  been  taught  by  one 
of  the  servants.  They  were  extremely  amused,  and  went 
away  quite  satisfied.  But  what  am  I  to  do  with  my  boy  ?  I 
felt  so  mad,  I  beat  him  till  I  made  him  kiss  my  hand,  and  ho 
has  been  kicking  and  screaming  ever  since.  Did  yon  ever 
hear  of  such  a  terrible  child  ?” 

I  found  it  quite  impossible  to  sympathise  with  her  view  of 
the  case,  but  I  felt  very  sorry  for  her.  Instead  of  answering 
her  I  said — 

“  Will  you  forgive  me,  0  mother  of  Selim,  if  I  ask  you  a 
rather  strange  question?  I  know  that  you  are  a  devout 
Roman  Catholic,  your  Mary  Chapel  is  the  prettiest  in  Haifa, 
and  yon  attend  the  services  of  your  church  regularly.  Will 
you  tell  me  whether  you  considered  it  necessary  to  tell  your 
director  what  occurred  the  last  time  that  I  was  here,  when 
you  told  the  blind  man  that  you  wore  not  at  home,  and  beat 
your  little  boy  for  telling  him  that  you  were  ?  Was  that  a 
subject  for  confession  and  contrition  ?” 

She  laughed  at  the  idea,  as  I  expected  she  would,  and 
said — 

“  Certainty  not,  my  dear  little  saint ;  that  was  only  a  joke !” 

I  replied,  “  0  my  friend,  if  I  were  your  father  confessor, 
I  think  that  I  should  not  regard  it  as  a  joke,  but  as  a  very 
serious  thing,  and  I  should  try  to  convince  you  that  jokes  of 
this  kind  will  inevitably  destroy  all  your  influence  over 
Selim  and  his  little  sisters.'” 

I  felt  diffident  of  oflering  advice  to  her,  for  I  was  her 
junior  and  unmarried,  but  I  told  her  of  my  own  mother,  how 
by  truth,  justice,  and  tenderness  she  had  gained  our  reverent 
affection  and  ready  obedience.  I  related  to  her  many  inci¬ 
dents  of  my  childhood,  and  described  some  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  my  mother  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  her 
children. 

The  result  was  that  my  Syrian  friend  Um  Selim  often 
sent  for  me  when  she  found  her  impetuous  little  son  or  her 
two  little  girls  unmanageable,  and  after  describing  the  case 
in  point  she  would  say  confidentially  and  touchingly — 

“Tell  me,  O  Miriam,  my  friend,  what  do  you  think  your 
mamma  would  advise  mo  to  do  if  she  wore  here  ?” 

Behind  such  a  screen  as  this,  and  inspired  by  vivid 
memoi  ies  of  home,  I  could  speak  my  best  thoughts  freely, 
without  running  the  risk  of  appearing  presumptuous,  or  of 
wounding  the  pride  or  hurting  the  feelings  of  my  Oriental 
friend. 

Siie  and  many  other  Syrian  women  used  to  love  to  listen  to 
stories  of  my  childhood  and  my  English  home,  and  they 
constantly  encouraged  me  to  tell  them  of  my  mother  and  of 
her  wise  and  tender  discipline. 

They  took  a  singular  interest  in  merely  looking  at  the  long, 
and  to  them  unintelligible,  letters  of  “  the  English  mother,” 
which  the  fortnightly  post  brought  to  me  regularly  from 
dear  old  England. 

REMARKS. 

“3/ay  your  fathers  he  burned!"  that  is  to  say,  in  hell. 
This  is  a  curse  which  originally  was  only  addressed  by 
Mohammedans  to  unbelievers,  but  it  is  now  commonly  used 
by  all  people  whose  native  tongue  is  Arabic.  The  full  signi¬ 
ficance  of  the  expression  is  now  apparently  quite  overlooked, 
and  it  simply  represents  a  feeling  of  irritation,  or  anger,  or 
dislike.  I  have  heard  these  words,  which  sound  so  terrible 
to  unaccustomed  ears,  uttered  by  a  mother  to  her  son,  by  a 
sister  to  a  brother,  and  by  a  eVild  to  his  nurse  I 


A  European  friend  in  Syria  once  heard  a  young  Moslem 
of  his  acquaintance  calling  out  violently  to  an  obstinate 
donkey — 

“  May  your  father  be  burned !  May  your  father’s  father 
bo  burned  !  May  all  your  forefathers’  forefathers  bo  burned  1” 

The  angry  voice  grew  louder  and  louder,  and  the  alarmed 
donkey  at  last  went  on  briskly. 

My  friend  rebuked  the  young  man,  and  pointed  out  to  him 
the  absurdity  of  such  language.  The  young  donkey-driver 
replied — 

“  0  my  father,  what  else  can  I  do  ?  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  I  can  impress  my  donkey ;  he  is  accustomed  to  it,  and 
if  I  speak  gently  be  will  not  move  or  stir.” 

However,  a  short  time  afterwards  the  young  man  met  his 
European  friend  again,  and  said  to  him — 

“  O  my  father,  I  have  left  off  cursing  my  donkey,  and  now 
when  ho  will  not  go  I  say  to  him  as  loudly  and  as  fiercely  as 
I  can,  ‘  May  Allah  prolong  your  life !  May  Allah  prolong 
your  life,  O  most  excellent  donkey !’  I  say  this  over  and 
over  again,  very  loudly,  till  the  donkey  goes  on,  and  I  find 
that  it  answers  quite  as  well  as  cursing  him.” 

Soon  afterwards  my  friend  met  the  young  donkey-driver 
again,  but  the  donkey  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  He  inquired 
after  him. 

The  young  man  replied — 

“  Alas !  O  my  protector,  he  is  dead !  May  ho  be  your 
redemption !” 

This  is  the  common  form  of  greeting  when  the  death  of  a 
fellow-creature  is  referred  to.  It  springs  out  of  the  idea  that 
a  certain  number  of  people  must  die  in  a  given  time.  Thus 
those  who  die  are  regarded  as  the  redeemers,  for  a  time,  of 
those  who  live.  But  it  is  rather  unusual  to  use  this  figure 
of  speech  in  relation  to  four-footed  animals.  The  young 
Moslem  donkey-driver  evidently  took  delight  in  applying 
common  sayings  very  widely. 

A  “  Mary  Chapel." — In  almost  every  Latin — that  is,  Roman 
Catholic — family  of  importance  in  Syria  a  room  is  fitted  up 
as  a  chapel  during  the  month  of  May,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary.  In  the  houses  of  the  poorer  classes  a  miniature 
altar  is  formed  and  adorned  with  coloured  paper,  flowers, 
tinsel,  and  candles. 

The  chapel  of  my  friend  Um  Selim  was  always  very  care¬ 
fully  piepared,  and  the  village  cur^  occasionally  chanted  a 
rosary  there.  The  table  which  represented  the  altar  was 
covered  with  finest  linen,  trimmed  with  lace,  and  ribbon,  and 
artificial  flowers.  A  plaster  figure  of  the  Virgin  was  adorned 
with  all  the  jewellery  which  my  friend  possessed.  The  entire 
contents  of  a  well-filled  jewel-case  were  thus  effectively 
displayed. 

The  Parisian  necklets,  chains,  bracelets,  earrings,  brooches, 
rings,  and  pretty  rosaries,  besides  a  complete  and  costly 
parure  of  Oriental  pearls  and  coins,  almost  shrouded  the  white 
statue  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  During  the  month  of  May, 
Um  Selim  would  never  wear  any  jewels ;  she  lent  them  all  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  she  said. 

China  ornaments,  and  every  article  of  jewellery  in  the 
house,  were  placed  upon  this  temporary  altar,  and  even  the 
prettily- bound  French  “story-books”  belonging  to  the  children 
were  to  bo  seen  there.  Wax-candles  were  kept  constantly 
burning  in  front  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  room  was  filled  with 
fragrant  incense. 

At  the  request  of  my  friend’s  neighbour,  I  lent  her  a  pair 
of  flower-vases  and  several  engravings  of  sacred  subjects  to 
add  to  the  effect,  and  she  entertained  the  hope  that  by  this 
means  the  Virgin  would  bo  propitiated  in  my  favour. 

Mabt  Eliza  Rooebs. 
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PETRONILLA’S  FEAR. 

A  TALE  OF  CORSICA. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

I'^HERE  was  no  more  talk  of  going  to  Ajaccio.  Eveline 
was  ill  and  fevered,  and  she  lay  many  days  in  bed,  on 
the  verge  of  danger,  from  which  she  was  saved  only  by  the 
skill,  tact,  and  soothing  kindness  of  De  Santi. 

The  wily  doctor  took  advantage  of  her  illness  to  propose  a 
nurse  for  the  crying  baby,  for  whom  certainly  the  suffering 
mother  was  now  no  fitting  provider.  To  get  her  consent  to 
this  was  a  great  point  gained,  as  hitherto  Eveline’s  prejudices 
had  made  her  insist  on  taking  that  oiBce  on  herself. 

As  if  on  purpose  to  further  the  doctor’s  plans,  an  accident 
just  at  this  time  brought  to  his  notice  a  woman  who  of  all 
others  was  most  suited  to  favour  his  project.  She  was  an 
old  servant  of  Madame  da  Belba’s,  and  her  husband,  a  poor 
fisherman,  was  drowned  in  the  bay  on  the  very  day  of  Del- 
monte’s  return  to  Corsica.  Under  these  circumstances,  she, 
with  her  infant  of  a  month  old  in  her  arms,  applied  to  her 
former  mistress  for  assistance.  That  lady  spoke  of  her  to 
the  doctor,  who  saw  at  once  that  she  was  the  very  instrument 
needed  to  guard  the  life  of  the  defenceless  child  whom  a 
cruel  vendetta  had  certainly  doomed  to  die. 

“  It  will  seem  nothing  strange,”  he  observed,  “  that  you 
should  succour  an  old  servant  fallen  into  distress  and  widow, 
hood.  She  is  too  poor  not  to  accede  to  our  plans.  Let  her 
take  Antonio's  child  and  call  it  hers,  and  give  both  an  asylum 
in  your  house.  Her  own  infant  must  pass  for  his,  and  I  will 
place  it  in  the  charge  of  a  young  woman  whose  baby  is  dead, 
and  whose  husband,  a  soldier,  is  in  garrison  at  Toulon.” 

This  scheme  was  discussed  and  agreed  on.  And  during 
Eveline’s  fever  the  doctor  easily  persuaded  Antonio  that  it  was 
safer  to  send  the  child  away  than  to  have  the  nurse  in  the 
house.  He  considered  it  a  master-stroke  when  he  succeeded 
in  getting  rid  of  old  Ernestina,  and  drove  off  by  bimself,  with 
baby  lying  like  a  sleepy  bundle  in  the  carriage  by  his  side. 
In  a  little  lonely  wood  on  the  mountain  he  joined  Madame 
da  Belba,  with  the  fisherman’s  widow,  and  here  theso  two 
made  an  exchange  of  clothes  between  the  children,  and  the 
doctor  in  a  triumphant  state  of  mind  continued  his  drive  to 
the  village  where  the  soldier’s  wife  resided,  and  gave  the 
young  fisherman  into  her  care  as  the  child  of  the  Signor 
da  Belba. 

It  was  with  no  small  anxiety  and  secret  unwillingness  that 
Madame  da  Belba  lent  herself  to  this  plot,  but  the  doctor 
was  peremptory. 

“  I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,”  he  said.  “  I  have  urged 
your  nephew  and  niece  to  return  to  Ajaccio,  but  I  find  in 
both  a  secret  and  strong  repugnance  to  the  project.  I  have 
r.o  faith  in  their  safety  there,  but  at  your  desire  I  was  willing 
to  try  it.  Now  it  is  for  you  to  keep  your  compact,  and  help 
mo  to  prevent  murder  if  you  can.  The  little  Irishwoman  is 
very  ill ;  so,  even  supposing  she  can  be  induced  to  go  to 
Ajaccio,  it  will  be  weeks  before  she  can  leave,  and  mean¬ 
while  the  child  would  be  despatched  just  as  neatly  as  his 
brother  was.  You  perceive,  therefore,  that,  unless  I  denounce 
Delmonte,  there  is  no  alternative  for  you  or  fer  me  but  to 
accept  this  task.” 

“  If  denouncing  Delmonte  would  be  of  any  use,"  raid  the 
doctor  to  bimself  in  a. mental  aside,  “I’d  go  to  the  police  to 
do  it,  if  I  walked  upon  my  head ;  but  the  rascal  was  at  sea, 
and  suspicion  would  fall  now  upon  Antonio’s  household  only 
— that  is,  it  would  soon  fix  itself,  by  aid  of  the  blundering 
Sabiani,  upon  Eveline,  and  the  upshot  would  be — confusion.” 


This  was  the  mildest  word  he  could  think  of  without 
swearing,  so  the  doctor  chose  it,  and  emphasised  it  with  a  huge 
pinch  of  snuff. 

For  some  days  he  was  in  groat  delight  at  the  success  of 
his  plan ;  but  at  the  end  of  a  week,  Eveline  being  better, 
Antonio,  who  bad  hitherto  contented  himself  with  questions, 
announced  his  intention  of  paying  a  visit  to  his  son.  Upon 
hearing  this,  the  doctor  took  him  by  the  button,  led  him  into 
the  garden,  and  entertained  him  with  a  long  dissertation  upon 
the  beauty  of  family  affection,  winding  up  with  the  confes¬ 
sion  that  his  aunt,  out  of  pity  and  love,  had  taken  the  infant 
and  his  nurse  into  her  own  house,  and  was  keeping  the  fact 
a  secret  from  Petronilla  and  Delmonte. 

Antonio  was  both  startled  and  pleased,  yet  he  instinctively 
felt  that  the  circumstance  would  be  painful  to  bis  wife.  To  him 
Madame  da  Belba  and  Petronilla  were  a  mother  and  sister, 
but  he  was  conscious  that  Eveline  did  not  share  his  feelings. 

“  She  will  be  ill  again  if  I  tell  her,”  he  said  to  the  doctor. 

“  Then  conceal  it  from  her  at  present,”  said  De  Santi,  “  till 
she  is  strong  enough  to  bear  reason.  And  meanwhile,  for 
your  unhappy  cousin’s  sake,  abstain  from  going  to  your 
aunt’s  house.  You  are  as  anxious  to  be  reconciled  as  she  is, 
and  now  she  is  acting  the  part  of  a  mother  to  your  child,  it 
would  be  ungracious  and  a  renewal  of  enmity  to  take  it  from 
her.  I  will  drive  your  aunt  and  the  child  twice  a  week  to  a 
spot  where  you  can  meet  them,  and  by  this  means  we  shall 
keep  our  secret  from  Delmonte,  and  spare  bis  poor  wife  all 
misery  through  you.” 

And  here  the  doctor  expatiated  on  the  beauty  and  gentle¬ 
ness  of  Petronilla,  and  the  precarious  state  of  her  health, 
which  the  least  shock  now  might  so  destroy  as  to  plunge  her 
into  insanity.  In  fact,  ho  succeeded  in  bringing  back  to 
Antonio’s  heart  so  much  of  the  old  tenderness  and  habit  of 
long  affection  ever  lingering  there  for  his  aunt  and  cousin, 
that  his  eyes  were  blinded  to  the  danger  of  deceiving  his  wife. 

And  for  nearly  three  weeks  all  went  well.  Antonio  met 
bis  aunt  with  the  little  one  at  many  a  secluded  spot,  and 
brought  home  to  Eveline  glowing  news  of  his  beauty  and 
health.  This  contented  her  while  sickness  confined  her  to 
her  room ;  but  the  moment  she  was  able  to  stroll  into  the 
garden,  she  asked  to  have  her  child  brought  to  her.  Many 
were  the  subterfuges  by  which  the  doctor  put  her  off  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  he  began  to  see  ho  hod  accepted  a  most 
difficult  undertaking. 

“Bless  my  soul !”  he  said,  “am  I  to  tell  falsehoods  to  this 
little  woman  for  over  ?  Is  there  no  frightening  that  snake 
Delmonte  from  his  prey  ?  I  cannot  act  as  chief  nurse  and  god¬ 
father  to  this  boy  till  he  is  old  enough  to  protect  himself.” 

The  thought  quite  unnerved  the  old  bachelor,  and  in  a  very 
ill  humour  he  descended  the  hill,  thinking  his  chance  of 
boiling  Delmonte’s  bead  more  remote  than  ever.  On  reaching 
Ajaccio  he  drove  at  once  to  that  individual’s  house,  and 
requested  an  interview. 

“  Signor  Delmonte,”  he  said  stiffly,  refusing  the  marquis’s 
proffered  hand,  “  I  come  on  an  affair  of  business,  and  I  will 
go  directly  to  the  point.  You  cherish  a  vendetta  against 
Antonio  da  Belba.  Where  and  how  do  you  intend  to  make 
your  next  vengeance  fall  ?” 

“If  I  were  to  tell  you,  doctor,”  replied  the  marquis,  “you 
would  denounce  me  to  the  police !’’ 

“  Very  likely  I  should,”  answered  De  Santi  drily.  “  Indeed, 
it  is  highly  probable  I  shall  do  so  without  your  telling  me. 
In  fact,  I  am  come  to  say  that  if  your  vendetta  takes  the 
shape  of  infanticide,  I  shall  lodge  you  in  prison  the  day  after 
the  murder.” 

Was  there  a  slight  change  in  Delnionte’s  countenance, 
or  was  it  only  the  shade  of  the  yellow  curtain  that  gave  a 
paler  tint  to  his  finely-cut  face  i 
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“  That’s  a  curious  suspicion  of  yours  against  a  niaii  who 
w  as  miles  out  at  sea,”  be  observed  carelessly.  “  Be  assured 
«iy  veuge.snce  will  be  something  more  satisfactory  than  the 
death  of  a  whimpering  infant.  It  is  war  to  the  knife  between 
me  and  Da  Bclba,  I  nearly  killed  him  the  last  time  wo 
fought — ^let  him  beware  of  our  next  meeting.  You  see  I  con¬ 
fess  my  feelings  readily.  I  am  a  Corsican ;  why  should  I  be 
ashamed  of  a  vendetta  simply  because  French  law  and  French 
customs  denounce  it  T' 

1  have  no  remark  to  make  on  the  subject,”  responded  De 
Santi,  turning  on  his  heel  to  go.  “  I  merely  inform  you  of 
my  intentions  if  another  child  of  Da  Belba's  is  murdered.” 

“You  surprise  me!  Was  it  indeed  killed?”  exclaimed  the 
marquis.  “I  never  heard  that  before.  And  where  are  they 
hiding  the  next  heir  to  all  their  happiness  and  love  T' 

The  doctor  heard  this  speech,  but  with  a  grim  bow  ho 
departed  without  answering  it. 

“Now,  will  he  be  deterred  by  my  threat  or  not?”  ho  asked 
!  himself.  “At  all  events,  I  foresee  this  headstrong  little 
Irishwoman  will  kick  my  plot  to  the  ground,  and  have  her 
baby  back  in  danger's  way  before  we  are  many  days  older.” 

I  He  was  mistaken,  for  Eveline,  weary  of  delays  and  excuses, 

'  took  advantage  of  Antonio’s  absence  to  order  her  small 
carriage  and  diive  to  the  village  in  which  the  soldier’s  wife 
resided.  The  woman  with  some  pride  showed  the  healthy, 

!  strong  baby,  and  the  mother,  suspecting  nothing,  scarcely 
marvelled  at  the  child’s  growth  and  changed  aspect.  Unused 
to  driving,  Eveline  in  returning  home  found  her  pony  un¬ 
manageable;  it  ran  away,  and  she  was  thrown  from  the 
carriage  and  picked  up  senseless,  with  her  right  shoulder 
dislocated. 

Once  more  she  was  Dr.  de  Santi’s  patient,  and  many  a 
week  dragged  its  slow  length  along  before  she  was  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  discover  the  plot  by  which  he  was  endeavouring  to 
save  her  little  son’s  life. 

It  was  while  she  was  still  weak  that,  when  sitting  one  day 
near  the  garden  entrance  to  the  bouse,  a  beggar  put  a  slip  of 
paper  into  her  band.  Thinking  it  a  petition,  she  opened  it 
carelessly,  and  read  these  words : — 

“MADaifE, — Ask  the  nurse  of  your  child  how  many  times 
I  his  father  has  been  to  see  him.  And,  if  yon  are  of  a  curious 
disposition,  and  love  to  ask  questions,  I  recommend  you  to 
{  inquire  of  your  husband  whether  the  rich  lady  and  infant 
I  whom  he  meets  in  the  wood  are  not  more  the  objects  of  his 
I  affection  thah  yourself  and  the  neglected  little  one  who  lan- 
I  guishes  with  the  poor  soldier’s  wife. 

I  “  I  am,  madame, 

I  “  One  who  Hates  TnE  In.nocent  to  be  Wronged.’’ 

When  Eveline  looked  up  the  mendicant  was  gone,  and  she 
neither  fainted  nor  cried — she  sat  in  stony  silence,  like  one 
who  has  just  witnessed  some  great  horror;  then  rising  slowly, 
she  took  the  stout  gardener  with  her  as  a  coachman,  and 
j  departed  for  the  village. 

I  “  He  is  much  grown.  I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  month,” 
said  Eveline  wistfully,  “but  doubtless  bis  father  has  often 
visited  him  ?” 

She  hid  her  face  as  she  spoke  over  the  infant,  that  the 
woman  might  not  see  the  ang^h  of  impatience  depicted  on 
every  feature. 

“Pardon  me,  signora,”  said  the  nurse  with  an  injured  air, 
“the  Signor  da  Belba  has  never  once  been  here,  but  the 
doctor  comes  often.” 

“Take  care  what  yon  are  saying,”  answered  Evelicc 
fiercely ;  “  my  husband  tells  me  he  has  seen  the  child  nearly 
every  day.” 

“  I  have  never  scon  his  face  in  my  life,”  replied  the  woman 
solemnly.  “It  is  the  doctor  who  pays  me.  A  poor  woman 


comes  sometimes  to  see  the  little  one — a  servant  of  Madame 
da  Belba’s - ” 

“Of  w/iotnf''  asked  Eveline  with  ghastly  white  lips. 

The  woman  repeated  her  statement,  with  many  particulars 
respecting  the  stranger’s  affection  for  the  infant. 

“  Pack  up  a  few  things  for  yourself  and  baby ;  I  shall  take 
you  both  heme  with  me,”  said  Eveline  quietly. 

***** 

It  was  evening  when  Antonio  returned  from  his  secret  visit 
to  his  aunt  and  child.  Ho  found  Eveline  lying  on  a  couch  by 
the  window.  She  did  not  spring  up  to  meet  him — she  did 
not  oven  turn  hor  head.  The  thought  of  Antonio’s  treachery 
was  stilling  her  very  soul  with  indignation  and  gi'ief,  and  her 
pain  and  shame  for  his  deceit  wore  greater  even  than  her 
jealousy.  It  was  hard  at  such  a  time  to  dissemble,  but  while 
there  was  still  a  chance  of  his  speaking  the  truth,  she  would 
give  it  him. 

“  Antonio,”  she  said,  “  have  yon  seen  our  boy  lately  ?” 

“  I  am  just  come  from  visiting  his  nurse,  and,  Eveline,  now 
you  are  so  much  better,  you  must  see  baby.  I  will  bring  him 
hither  to-morrow.” 

The  esteem,  the  respect,  the  love  Evolino  bad  cherished  so 
long  broke  down  within  her  as  she  heard  those  words,  and  all 
the  wreck  of  her  married  happiness  lying  in  ruins  about  hor 
so  hedged  and  fettered  thought,  that  for  a  moment  she  was 
speechless. 

“Antonio,”  she  said  at  lost  in  a  hurried  whisper,  “if  you 
have  ceased  to  love  me,  why  lie  to  me?  You  have  never  seen 
my  child’s  face  since  it  quitted  this  house.” 

She  put  the  letter  she  had  received  in  his  hand  as  she 
spoke,  and  before  he  could  recover  from  his  astonishment  she 
had  left  the  room,  and  returned  with  tho  nurse  and  child. 

“  Have  you  ever  seen  this  gentleman  before  ?  ’  she  asked. 

“  Never,”  replied  the  woman. 

“  Nor  I  you,  my  good  woman,”  said  Antonio,  gazing  at  her 
and  at  the  letter  in  soro  amazement. 

“And  here  is  your  baby,  air,”  said  the  soldier’s  wife, 
“whom  you  have  not  looked  at  since  the  day  the  good  Dr.  de 
Santi  gave  it  into  my  charge.” 

“  J/y  baby !  ’  exclaimed  the  bewildered  Antonio.  “  Eveline, 
how  can  you  believe - ?” 

“Yours  and  madame's,  sir,”  said  the  woman  with  a  curtsey  I 
and  a  half-smile. 

Feeling  himself  in  a  labyrinth,  Antonio  turned  towards  his 
wife,  and  said  earnestly — 

“Eveline,  you  are  deceived.  This  is  not  our  child,  nor  is 
this  woman  its  nurse.  I  have  never  seen  these  two  in  my 
life  till  this  moment.  I  know  nothing  of  them.  This  letter 
is  written  by  an  enemy.  Tho  lady  I  have  met  every  day  is 
my  aunt— tho  infant  she  has  brought  with  her  is  our  son. 
Evelmo,  I  am  to  blame  in  keeping  this  a  secret  from  you,  but 
that  is  tho  sole  wrong  I  have  done  you,  and  I  only  used  the 
concealment  for  your  health’s  sake.” 

“  And  this  is  not  my  child  ?”  said  Eveline,  breathless  with 
anger. 

“As  Heaven  is  my  witness,  I  have  never  seen  this  infant 
in  my  life  before!  and  if  De  Santi  has  given  it  into  this  j 
woman’s  charge  under  my  name,  he  shall  answer  to  me  for  j 
his  infamous  falsehood.”  | 

Trembling  with  passion  and  excitement,  Eveline  beckoned  i 
to  the  woman  to  leave  tho  room,  and  then  the  torrent  of  her  I 
fierce  jealousy  broke  forth  like  a  flood. 

It  was  Petronilla  ho  had  met;  it  w.as  for  her  sake  he  bad 
condescended  to  deception  and  given  thoir  child  to  his  aunt's 
care.  She  hated  Petronilla;  she  hated  Madamo  da  Belba; 
her  boy  should  not  remain  an  hour  longer  with  them.  SLo 
bad  always  known  why  Antonio  wanted  to  return  to  Ajaccio — 
it  was  to  see  Petronilla  every  day ;  and  now  when  he  found 
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she  was  resolute  in  her  resolve  to  remain  at  the  Qrotto^  ho 
bad  lied  to  her  continually,  and  stolen  her  child  from  her  to 
give  it  to  her  enemy,  that  bo  might  have  a  pretence  for 
meeting  her  secretly.  And  whose  child  was  this  that  had 
been  foisted  upon  her  as  her  own?  Was  she  to  have  no  sus- 
I  picion  at  such  a  singular  circumstance  ? 

The  poor  bewildered  Antonio  could  scarcely  defend  himself 
against  her  rapid  accusations,  especially  as  this  dreadful 
second  baby,  said  to  be  his,  was  altogether  a  puzzle  beyond 
.  his  comprehension.  One  thing,  nevertheless,  secretly  pleased 
I  him ;  it  was  Eveline’s  jealousy,  and  that  alone,  which  rendered 
her  averse  to  returning  to  Ajaccio.  Relieved  en  this  point, 
be  naturally  yielded  on  others ;  the  cry  of  that  bewildering 
suspicious  baby,  too,  greatly  helped  his  consent  to  Eveline's 
avowed  determination  to  go  instantly  to  Madame  da  Belba's 
I  to  fetch  her  child. 

“  Only  fer  pity’s  sake,  Eveline,”  he  said,  “  excuse  me  from 
accompanying  you.  I  cannot  appear  to  my  aunt  in  so  un¬ 
gracious  an  act.  I  feel  I  am  most  ungrateful,  and  you  also, 
but  since  you  are  jealous  you  must  have  your  own  way. 
Don’t  betray  my  aunt  to  the  Delmontes,  and  ask  for  yourself 
whether  my  assertion  is  not  true — that  I  have  neither  seen 
nor  spoken  to  poor  Petronilla  since  our  marriage.  Uow  mean 
you  must  think  me  to  suppose  I  would  injure  or  compromise 
her  by  meeting  her  secretly  !” 

“You  have  too  much  regard  for  her,  I  presume?”  said 
Eveline,  half  sobbing. 

“Ye.«,  I  have,”  exclaimed  Antonio  boldly.  “  And  if  you 
will  go  to  my  aunt’s  house  to  insult  her  ungratefully  for  the 
care  she  has  taken  of  your  child,  I  insist  on  you  carrying  this 
impostor  of  a  woman,  with  her  baby,  along  with  you.  Yon 
don’t  suppose  I'll  bo  left  hero  alone  with  them,  do  you?” 

“  I  mean  to  take  them,”  said  Eveline.  “  When  I  see  both 
children  together  I  shall  know  which  is  mine.” 

“  At  all  events,”  thought  Antonio  as  the  carriage  departed, 
“  the  presence  of  that  impostor  and  her  horrible  child  will  be 
:  some  excuse  to  mv  aunt  for  poor  Eveline’s  madness.” 

I  ■  _ 

CHAPTER  XV. 

I'^HERE  was  a  card-party  that  night  at  Madame  da  Relba’s. 

The  doctor  was  there,  the  marquis  and  his  wife,  and 
many  others.  Petronilla’s  beautiful  face  wore  a  happier  look, 
and  a  less  anxious  shade  of  fear  cowered  in  her  eyes  when 
they  met  her  husband's  glance.  As  the  doctor  dealt  round 
the  cards  a  child’s  cry  was  hoard  in  the  corridor  without. 

I  “Your  little  fisherman  has  a  lusty  voice,  madama,”  rc- 

I  marked  De  Santi  carelessly. 

But  Petronilla  flushed  at  the  infant's  cry,  and  turned  over 
her  cards  nervously. 

“  I  can  see  all  your  hand,  Petronilla,”  observed  Delmonte 
in  an  easy  tone.  “Ah,  doctor!  you  perceive  madame  nia 
belle  mere  does  not  tire  of  her  charity.  I  remember  when 
you  were  willing  to  make  mo  a  heavy  bet  that  madame  would 
weary  of  the  stormy  little  fisher  boy,  and  send  him  packing 
in  a  month.  And  you  see  he  has  been  hero  three.” 

The  marquis  sorted  his  cards  with  charming  ease,  and 
looked  up  with  a  smile.  Petronilla  played  out  of  her  turn, 
and  Madame  da  Belba  laughed  one  of  those  laughs  that, 
under  a  pretence  of  perfect  tranquillity,  betray  an  inward 
f  agitation. 

i  “  How  charming,  how  good  of  Madame  da  Belba !”  began 
r  several  of  the  ladies.  “  Ah !  do  let  ns  see  her  dear  little 
I  protig€." 

I  “Petronilla,  do  go  and  fetch  him,"  said  the  marquis,  “just 
I  to  oblige  these  ladies.” 

I  “  If  he  comes  hero  I'll  go  right  out  of  the  house,”  exclaimed 
I'  tbe  doctor  gruffly.  “I  hate  babies.  Madame,  send  the 


squalling  brat  and  bis  mother  to  the  other  side  of  the  pre-  | 
mises,  I  entreat  you.” 

But  the  doctor’s  words  came  too  late,  though  Madame  da 
Belba  rose  hurriedly  to  obey  him.  T  wo  or  three  ladies  sprang  i 
to  the  door,  and  seizing  the  nurse  as  she  was  passing,  brought 
her  into  the  salon,  and  took  the  child  from  her  arms.  i 

In  a  moment  there  was  a  crowd  around  him,  and  all  the  | 
usual  exclamations  that  accompany  the  advent  of  babyhood 
greeted  the  ears  of  the  company.  Petronilla,  however,  sat  \ 
quite  still  and  silent.  | 

“  Madame  Delmonte,  go  aud  look  at  him  too,”  said  the  | 
doctor,  “and  help  kiss  his  dub  of  a  nose  oS  with  the  rest,  the  ; 
affair  will  be  over  the  sooner.”  | 

I  don’t  care  for  babies,”  said  Petronilla  in  a  low  voice.  i 
“  How  charmingly  he  is  dressed !”  cried  a  young  lady.  , 
“  How  kind  of  madame  to  give  you  such  beautiful  frocks  for  ’ 
your  little  boy !” 

“  0  these  women !”  groaned  the  doctor.  “  So  they  have  j 
stuck  finery  on  him !  In  serge  I  might  have  saved  his  life ; 
in  embroidery  he  has  no  chance !  The  marquis  has  seen  it  I 
now.”  i 

“ I  have  all  the  trumps,”  observed  the  marqui.s;  “do  you 
play,  or  do  you  throw  up  your  hand,  doctor  ?’’  1 

“Ha  reads  my  thoughts — he  knows  tho  truth,"  said  the  ’ 
doctor  to  himself. 

“I  never  give  up  my  hand,  marquis,"  be  responded  aloud ; 

“  and  I'll  boil  your  head  yet,”  he  added  meatally.  I 

“By-the-bye,  madre  mia,"  observed  tho  marquis  softly,  I 

“  this  little  fisher  baby  reminds  me  of  your  nephew’s  infant. 
Do  you  know  the  small-pox  has  broken  out  badly  in  the  village 
where  ho  lives  with  his  nurse?” 

At  these  words  the  fishermau’s  widow  looked  up  anxiously, 
and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  the  marquis,  slightly  glancing  | 
at  her,  took  the  word  again. 

“  Now,  Do  Santi,  I  consider  myself  a  model  of  good-nature  ' 
for  giving  you  that  warning,  fur  I  remember  yon  made  a 
secret  of  the  child's  whereabouts,  as  though  you  feared  some  > 
ogre  would  fall  upon  it  and  devour  it.  I  return  good  for  evil. 

I  warn  you  the  small-pox  is  of  tbe  most  dreadful  kind,  and 
unless  you  remove  the  child  it  will  be  dead  in  a  day  or  two.” 

“  Oh,  madame  !”  exclaimed  the  fisherman's  widow,  “  let  mo 
go  directly  and  take  tho  boy  away !” 

With  dilated  eyes,  with  parted  lips,  she  laid  her  baud  on 
Madame  da  Belba’s  arm  as  she  spoke. 

“  Doctor,  the  game  is  mine,’’  said  the  marquis  as  be  gathered 
up  the  last  trick. 

Apparently  his  words  had  no  reference  to  the  trembling, 
half-crying  woman  whom  Madame  da  Belba  led  hurriedly 
from  the  room,  yet  they  gave  the  doctor  a  strange  pang,  which 
was  increased  to  an  intense  feeling  of  indignation  as  he  watcho  J  j 
the  smile  that  played  round  Delmonte's  lips.  i 

“  You  have  won  once,”  ho  said — and  ho  forced  himself  to 
utter  the  words  blandly — “but  I'll  wager  my  he.ad  against 
yours  you  don’t  win  again.” 

“  Petronilla,  will  you  back  me  or  tho  doctor  ?”  asked  tho 
marquis,  bending  politely  towards  his  wife. 

The  unhappy  vyoman  gave  him  no  answer ;  rising  wildly, 
she  clasped  her  bands  above  her  head,  which  she  turned  from 
side  to  side  like  some  hunted  and  desperate  animal  seeking 
an  escape  from  death. 

Astonished,  ladies  and  gentlemen  started  up,  exclaiming — 
“Madame  is  ill!  What  is  the  matter?  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  ?” 

But  before  any  reply  could  bo  made  the  door  opened,  and 
a  little  figure,  hooded  and  cloaked,  stood  at  the  entrance. 
Every  nerve  and  limb  of  this  apparition  seemed  trembling 
with  excitement  as  she  stepped  forward,  saying  in  a  voice 
intense  with  the  calmness  of  deepest  passion — 
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“  I  am  come  for  my  child — I  demand  my  son.” 

“  Eveline !’’  shrieked  Petronilla  in  a  tone  vfhese  anguish 
rang  throngh  the  ears  of  the  listeners.  “  O  God !  I  feared 
this !” 

She  mshed  towards  the  shrinking  Eveline  as  if  she  would 
have  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  but  ere  she  reached  her  she  fell 
senseless  at  her  feet. 

“  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  lady,”  said  Eveline,  gather¬ 
ing  up  her  dress  that  it  might  not  touch  the  death-like  form 
of  Petronilla.  “I  want  my  child.  Dr.  de  Santi,  I  leave  you 
to  your  conscience.  Give  me  my  infant.” 

Her  passion  was  almost  sublime,  and  all  voices  were  hushed, 
all  eyes  fixed  on  her,  as  she  spoke.  The  doctor  was  the  only 
one  present  who  leaned  over  Petronilla,  and  lifted  her  bead 
like  a  broken  flower  from  the  ground. 

“Headstrong,  obstinate  little  fool!”  he  muttered.  “Let 
her  take  her  own  way.” 

“  JIadame  Antonio  da  Belba,”  interposed  the  bland  voice 
of  the  marquis,  “  your  presence,  you  perceive,  has  given  my 
wife  a  fainting  fit;  why,  it  woiild  be  painful  for  me  to 
imagine.  ^Vill  you  permit  me  to  ask  for  what  child  you  aro 
inquiring  ?” 

“  My  own,”  replied  Eveline.  “  Tell  your  wife  to  give  it 
to  me." 

In  the  concentrated  indignation  she  felt  she  was  unable  to 
say  more. 

“  Your  child !  They  toll  me  it  is  at  the  village  of  Buona 
Vista ;  there  is  no  infant  here  save  the  son  of  a  poor  drowned 
fisherman,  to  whom,  with  its  mother,  Madame  da  Belba  has 
given  a  shelter  out  of  charity !” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  any  fisherman’s  child,  unless  this  is 
it,”  said  Eveline,  beckoning  to  a  woman  to  come  forward. 
“  I  demand  my  own  child.” 

Her  attitude  of  intense  expectation,  her  excitement,  her 
tearful  eyes  raised  a  murmur  of  sympathy  from  the  amazed 
crowd  around  her.  Burning  with  eager  curiosity,  they  hung 
upon  every  word  in  breathless  silence. 

Quietly  and  almost  unnoticed,  De  Santi  had  home  Petro¬ 
nilla  from  the  room,  and  he  now  returned  with  Madame  da 
Belba  and  a  little  soft  bundle,  which  was  evidently  a  sleeping 
infant.  He  placed  the  child  in  Eveline's  arms,  and  would 
have  led  her  silently  away,  but  she  shook  him  ofi'  indignantly 
and  turned  towards  the  as.sembled  company.  And  now  for  the 
first  time,  having  her  son  restored  to  her,  her  voice  shook. 

“  I  am  a  foreigner,”  she  said,  “  and  I  have  been  very  unhappy 
in  Corsica.  You  have  all  treated  me  cruelly,  and,  not  content 
with  my  misery,  my  husband’s  relatives  have  plotted  to  steal 
my  child  from  me.” 

“Madame,  believe  me  I  am  altogether  innocent  and 
ignorant  of  this  plot,”  said  the  marquis  earnestly. 

“Signor,  I  know  it,”  answered  Eveline.  “You  are  my 
husband's  enemy — his  honourable  enemy — not  a  stealer  of 
children.  I  will  accept  your  hand  to  lead  me  to  my 
I  carriage.” 

“  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  Is  it  true  ?  Explain !”  cried  all 
voices  as  Eveline  and  the  marquis  disappeared,  followed  by 
the  soldier’s  wife. 

Surrounded,  irritated,  bafided.  the  doctor  felt  himself  at  his 
wits’  end. 

“  The  fact  is,  ladic.s  and  gentlemen,’’  he  said,  “  that,  as  a 
medical  man,  I  disapproved  of  ^fadame  Antonio’s  being 
allowed  to  take  charge  of  her  child.  She  had  fever,  and 
then  she  was  thrown  from  her  carriage — on  her  head,  ladies; 
so  you  can  judge  if  she  was  fit  to  have  a  baby  with  her,  and 
consequently,  by  Signor  da  Belba's  wish,  we  entered  into  a  little 
conspiracy  to  keep  the  infant  here  fur  a  month  or  two  till 
she  should  be  restored  to  health.  There,  that’s  the  whole 
history !  Well !”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  turning  suddenly  on 


the  young  widow  as  she  passed  by,  “  why  are  you  not  gone 
with  the  little  Da  Belba,  your  charge 

“  I  preferred  to  take  charge  of  my  own  child,”  said  the 
woman  sulkily.  “  It  looks  ill ;  I  dare  say  it  is  sickening  for 
the  small-pox.” 

“  Then  ask  monsieur  lo  marquis  to  prescribe  for  it,  since 
he  planted  the  disease  in  the  village,”  responded  the  doctor 
in  a  rage. 

The  guests  departed  in  most  “admired  confusion,”  dis¬ 
cussing,  wondering,  and  exaggerating  the  mystery  till  they 
separated,  each  to  repeat  it  in  his  own  way. 

Madame  da  Belba  was  in  tears,  the  marquis  cynical  but 
polite. 

“  This  will  teach  you,  ma  belfe  mere,"  ho  said,  “  not  to  in¬ 
terfere  again  in  the  affairs  of  an  enemy.  If  la  belle  Irlandaise 
is  a  little  bit  cracked,  and  unfit  to  have  the  care  of  her 
children,  at  least  let  her  choose  their  nurse  for  herself,  and 
don’t  foist  dead  fishermen’s  boys  on  her  for  her  own.  One 
word  of  warning  from  myself  and  I  am  silent.  I  am  Da 
Belba’s  enemy.  I  hate  him.  I  make  no  concealment  of  that 
fact,  and  I  expect  my  feelings  at  least  to  bo  respected  by  my 
own  family.  I  have  always  told  you  that  you  had  to  choose 
between  your  daughter  and  your  nephew ;  apparently  you 
choose  the  latter.  Very  well ;  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  t> 
me;  the  grief  will  be  Petronilla’s.  Will  you  tell  her  I  am 
waiting  to  drive  her  home?  and  at  the  same  time  you  can 
bid  her  farewell.’’ 

“You  will  not  separate  us?'’  exclaimed  Madame  da  Belba. 
“  Oh,  Doctor  de  Santi,  speak,  I  entreat  yon !  It  was  you  who 
persuaded  me  to  do  this.” 

“  I  have  already  spoken  to  the  marquis,”  said  the  doctor. 
“  He  is  aware  of  my  reasons  for  my  conduct.  I  placed  the 
infant  Da  Belba  in  this  house  simply  because  I  believed  it 
was  the  last  he  would  suspect  of  sheltering  it  from  its  secret 
enemy.  As  for  Madame  Delmonte,  she  u  too  ill  to  bo 
removed  to-night ;  as  her  medical  adviser  I  forbid  it.” 

At  the  doctor’s  first  words  a  dark  flush  covered  the  ivory- 
colonred  chiselled  face  of  the  marquis.  lie  rose  angrily,  but 
sat  down  again. 

“I  should  bo  a  child,”  ho  said,  “to  resent  so  absurd  and 
preposterous  a  suspicion ;  I  should  be  worse  than  childish  if 
I  condescended  to  deny  or  refute  it.  You  aro  welcome  to 
your  evil  thoughts,  Signor  de  Santi.  M.iy  they  make  you 
comfortable,  and  smooth  the  thorns  of  life  for  you  !  Madame 
ma  m4re,  with  your  permission,  I  will  go  and  see  how 
Petronilla  is.” 

“  Is  she  really  ill  ?”  asked  Madame  da  Belba  of  the  doctor 
as  her  son-in-law  left  the  room. 

“Not  ill,  but  strangely  nervous  and  excitable.  It  will 
certainly  be  better  for  her  to  remain  hero  quietly  than  to  go 
home  with  that  brimstone  husband  of  hers.” 

“  I  think  he  is  innocent,”  smd  M.adame  da  Belba. 

.  “I  cannot  help  your  thoughts,  madamc,”  responded  the 
doctor  drily.  “  Eve  thought  the  serpent  was  innocent ;  and 
since  her  time  other  women,  I  believe,  have  sometimes  taken 
a  devil  for  an  angel.” 

Madame  da  Belba  was  a  sensible  woman,  and  so  she  did 
not  reply  to  this  speech. 

“  You  will  excuse  my  remaining  so  late,”  observed  the  doctor, 
slightly  softened  ;  “  but  I  should  like  to  see  your  daughter 
safe  home,  if  the  marquis  persists  in  making  her  leave  you.” 

Ilalf-an-honr,  three-quarters,  an  hour,  and  still  Delmonte 
did  not  return. 

“What  is  he  about?"  said  the  doctor  impatiently.  “Go 
and  see,  madame,  I  entreat  yon." 

Ho  had  sat  at  the  open  window  the  whole  time,  looking 
out  on  the  garden  and  road  which  fronted  the  house,  so  the 
marquis  could  not  have  loft  without  being  seen. 
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Madame  da  Bolba  quitted  the  room  at  his  request,  but 
returned  in  a  minute  or  two. 

“  I  met  him  coming  down-stairs,”  she  said.  Petronilla  is 
to  stay  here.  He  has  given  me  the  key  of  her  room,  because 
she  is  anxious  not  to  be  disturbed.  The  marquis  is  gone  out 
in  the  yard  to  order  his  carriage.” 

“  Then  I’ll  go  instantly,"  cried  the  doctor.  “  If  Madame 
Delmonte  seems  worse  to-morrow  morning,  send  for  me  at 
once.  Good  night.” 

In  great  haste  the  doctor  hurried  away,  and  in  a  few 
moments  his  vehicle  might  be  seen  driving  on  the  road 
to  Ajaccio,  side  by  side  with  the  carriage  of  the  Marquis 
Delmonte. 

At  the  gate  of  the  latter's  mansion  they  wished  each  other 
good  night,  but  the  moment  the  marquis  had  driven  within 
its  portals,  the  watchful  Do  Santi  slackened  his  horse’s  pace, 
then  drew  up,  jumped  out  of  his  tilbury,  tied  the  horse  to  a 
tree,  crept  softly  into  the  garden,  and  planted  himself  in 
the  deep  shadow  of  the  laurels,  yet  nevertheless  in  a  position 
which  commanded  both  doors  of  the  house. 

“  Lot  me  keep  that  infant  safe  to-night,”  he  said,  “  and 
to-morrow  it  shall  go  out  of  the  island.  I'll  tell  that  baby 
couple  all  my  suspicions  in  the  morning.  Now,  monsieur  lo 
marquis,  at  this  present  moment  I  would  not  take  five 
hundred  louis-d’ors  for  my  chance  of  boiling  your  head.” 

For  two  hours  the  doctor  kept  watch  thus,  and  not  a 
shadow  moved  round  the  quiet  mansion.  Then  just  as  the 
clocks  of  Ajaccio  struck  one,  the  solitary  mournful  stroke  re¬ 
sounding  in  a  ghostly  way  upon  the  ear,  making  the  lonely 
watcher  feel  that  the  old-fashioned  thirteen  would  have  been 
more  companionable  and  pleasant,  a  single  light  flickered  in  a 
window.  Watching  it  earnestly,  Do  Santi  started  with  a 
sensation  something  like  fear  as  a  footstep  sounded  on  the 
gravel  by  his  side,  and  a  voice  called  him  by  name. 

It  was  the  marquis  ! 

“  De  Santi,”  he  said,  “  come  into  my  house,  and  watch  mo 
there.  It  will  be  pleasanter  for  you,  and  more  useful  to  me, 
for  I  am  ill — very  ill.  Come  quickly!  In  half-an-hour  I 
shall  be  stricken  down  like  a  dead  man.” 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

“  'll  TV  dear,  I  assure  you  it  is  perfectly  true,”  said  an  old 

ivX  Lady  of  Ajaccio.  ”  She  is  like  an  unnatural  monster 
of  a  cat  that  I  once  had,  who  used  to  eat  her  kittens— she 
has  a  propensity  to  kill  her  babies.  And  the  poor  little  thing 
is  dead,  quite  dead.” 

“  And  it  was  only  given  into  her  charge  last  night  Y'  said 
the  other  lady. 

“No,  my  dear;  for  it  seems  her  husband  and  that  clever 
De  Santi  suspected  her,  and  they  bid  the  child,  like  Moses, 
for  three  months,  but  last  evening  she  got  hold  of  it,  and  this 
morning  it's  dead.” 

“  She  must  be  mad,”  remarked  the  other  lady  charitably. 

“Well,  so  her  husband  thinks;  but  the  Count  do  Sabiani, 
whom  I  have  just  seen,  thinks  something  different,  (ptite 
different,  and  he  declares  ho  shall  not  lot  the  countess  visit 
her  any  more.” 

The  old  lady  pursed  up  her  lips  and  was  silent,  but  her 
eyes  were  a  pair  of  daggers  which  pierced  Eveline's  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  scattered  it  to  the  winds.  Her  companion,  after 
nodding  her  head  and  lifting  her  eyebrows  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  asked  if  the  police  were  going  to  do  nothing. 

“Well,  yes,”  said  the  old  lady  complacently;  “it  is  a  great 
secret,  but  I  don’t  mind  telling  yon.  The  count  left  me  to 
go  to  the  police-oflBco,  and  I  expect  we  shall  hear  before 
nightfall  that  the  wicked  little  Irishwoman  is  in  prison.” 
***** 


“  Signore,  sig;nore  I”  cried  the  pale  Ottavio,  running  after 
the  fat  little  wine-merchant,  “how  is  the  marquis  this 
morning  ?” 

“Better,”  exclaimed  that  puffy  individual,  breathing  hard 
to  recover  himself  from  some  unwonted  exertion,  “  but  ex¬ 
hausted — much  exhausted !” 

“  Is  it  true  that  Dr.  de  Santi  was  sent  for,  and  fetched  from 
Madame  da  Belba's,  where  he  was  struggling  with  young 
Madame  Antonio,  who  was  trying  to  kill  her  baby  with  a 
hatchet  ?” 

“  That  is  not  altogether  correct,”  said  the  man  of  casks. 
“  The  doctor  happened  to  be  passing  by,  going  to  soo  a  poor 
woman  who  is  since  dead,  and  the  servants  called  him  in.” 

“  But  it  is  true  that  he  stayed  up  with  the  marquis  all 
night  ?” 

“Yes,  and  never  left  him  till  six  this  morning,  when  poor 
Antonio  da  Belba  came  galloping  into  the  town  like  a  madman, 
to  say  his  child  was  murdered,  and  his  wife  was  crazy.” 

“  Then  she  didn’t  do  it  with  a  hatchet  ?” 

“  No,  of  course  not.” 

“  Ah,  mon  cher,  do  tell  us  all  about  this  little  tragedy ! 
They  lire  in  your  house,  so  for  certain  yon  know  the  whole 
matter.” 

“  Signor  Ottavio,  I  was  at  the  top  of  that  diabolical  bill 
this  morning  before  eight,  and  I  saw  the  room,  and  the 
cradle,  and  the  child - ” 

“  You  did  ?  Good  heavens !  Well,  go  on.” 

“ - Dead,  signore,  as  a  little  slain  lamb,  and  the  poor 

young  mother  passing  from  one  fit  to  another - ” 

“  Remorse,  I  suppose  ?” 

“ - And  her  husband  distracted  between  his  love  for  her 

and  his  sense  of  duty,  which,  of  course,  as  the  Count  de 
Sabiani  very  properly  said,  should  lead  him  at  once  to 
denounce  her  to  the  police.” 

“  Then  she  is  really  suspected  of  poisoning  the  child  ?” 

“  No,  it  is  not  poisoned,  it  was  choked — a  cruel  hand  on  its 
throat,  that  was  the  instrument.  Addio !  I  cannot  wait 
another  moment.” 

“Stop!  Won’t  Madame  Antonio  bo  arrested?  She  really 
ought,  you  know.’’ 

But  the  fat  wine-merchant  had  puffed  off,  and  Ottavio 
strolled  towards  the  quay,  to  impart  his  nows  to  other 
listeners. 

***** 

“  Jly  dear  Antonio,”  said  the  crestfallen  De  Santi,  “  I  have 
told  yon  all.  I  have  made  a  clean  breast  of  it  now,  and  I 
only  wish  I  had  done  so  at  first.  Your  wife  is  innocent  as 
an  angel,  and  she  is  no  more  mad  than  I  am.  She  has  not 
done  this  either  sleeping  or  waking,  mad  or  sane.  We  must 
protect  her  at  all  hazards  against  Sabiani’s  blunders  and 
suspicions.  I  will  go  myself  to  the  superintendent  of  police, 
and  I  will  so  explain  my  views  that  I  will  answer  for  it 
your  sorrowing  wife  shall  not  be  molested.  Your  enemy  the 
Marquis  Delmonte  is  the  man  who  has  done  this — not  by  his 
own  hand,  for  I  watched  by  him  the  whole  night  through, 
when  by  some  devilry  he  simulated  catalepsy,  on  purpose 
to  make  me  an  unwilling  witness  to  his  cunning  innocence; 
but  he  has  noi  deceived  me,  and  I'll  prove  him  guilty  and 
boil  his  head  yet.” 

“  Whom  can  he  have  hired  ?”  said  the  wretched  Antonio. 
“And  how  can  the  assassin  have  entered  Eveline’s  room  ?  The 
servants  are  innocent.” 

The  young  man’s  haggard  face— his  wild,  disordered  air, 
showed  through  what  a  fever  of  anguish  he  had  passed.  The 
doctor  looked  at  him  pitifully. 

“The  servants  may  or  may  not  bo  innocent,"  he  observed. 
“  Let  the  police  examine  them.  Our  great  point  is  to  prove 
the  innocence  of  your  wife.” 
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“  I  will  prove  that  or  die !”  answered  Antonio  resolately. 
“  Xo  suspicion  shall  rest  upon  her.  I  will  clear  her  fame  in 
that  villain's  blood,  if  no  other  way  be  left !  Bnt  for  this  re¬ 
solve  I  would  listen  to  her  prayers,  and  quit  Corsica  to-day." 

You  are  right  to  stay,”  observed  Do  SantL  “  If  yon  left 
the  island  now,  every  one  would  declare  she  was  guilty. 
S.abiani’8  view  of  the  subject  is  so  plausible  that  it  takes 
with  the  multitude.  Then  her  violence  yesterday,  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  wrest  the  child  from  your  aunt,  and  her  repeated 
declarations  that  some  horror  pursued  her  in  this  house,  all 
h  oks  so  like  guilt  or  insanity,  that  I  cannot  wonder  Sabiani 
filled  you  this  morning  with  all  the  agony  of  donht.  Bnt  I 
trust  I  have  convinced  yon  now  of  the  injustice  of  his  sus¬ 
picions  and  the  innocence  of  your  poor  half-distracted  wife. 
!  By-the-bye,  Delmonte’s  wife  feels  this  treacherous  murder  as 
acutely  as  you  do.  She  baa  taken  refuge  at  the  Ursulines, 
and  declares  she  will  never  return  to  her  husband’s  house.  I 
tried  to  see  her  this  morning  at  her  mother's,  bnt  she  had 
locked  her  docT,  and  refused  to  admit  any  one.  Her  sobs 
were  distressing  to  hoar." 

“ Poor  Petronilla !’’  said  Antonio.  “I  will  rescue  her  yet 
from  the  power  of  her  villainous  husband.” 

“  O  signore,  here  are  the  police cried  the  gardener,  rush¬ 
ing  towards  them  suddenly. 

The  doctor  uttered  an  exclamation  that  sounded  much  like 
an  oath ;  then  bo  turned  to  Antonio,  and  begged  him  to  go 
instantly  to  Eveline,  to  prepare  her  for  this  new  blow. 

“As  to  that  fool  Sabiani,’’  muttered  the  doctor*  as  ho 
walked  toward  the  bowing  Frenchmen,  “it  is  to  be  hoped 
l)elmonte  will  invent  some  punishment  for  him  that  he 
deserves.  The  vendetta  was  sworn  against  him  originally. 
I  shall  remind  the  marquis  of  that  little  circumstance  the 
next  time  we  meet." 

The  superintendent  of  police  gathered  the  servants  to¬ 
gether  and  examined  them,  but  the  result,  of  course,  was 
blank  darkness  and  confusion.  Then  the  doctor  was  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  child  was  killed  by 
the  pressure  of  a  hand  on  its  throat. 

“A  right  hand,"  said  the  doctor,  “and  the  mother’s  right 
hand  and  ai  m  are  still  in  a  sling,  and  too  weak  to  use.” 

His  words  startled  the  superintendent,  who  was  come 
prepared  to  believe  in  Eveline’s  guilt,  and  be  looked  interro¬ 
gatively  and  earnestly  at  De  Santi. 

“  You  are  in  Corsica,”  observed  the  latter  with  a  half-smile, 
“  and  there  is  such  a  thing  here  as  the  vendetta.” 

“I  think  wo  had  better  have  a  little  private  talk,”  re¬ 
marked  the  Frenchman  quietly. 

The  talk  was  had,  and  the  result  might  be  seen  in  the 
respect,  tenderness,  and  compassion  with  which  the  superin¬ 
tendent  treated  the  bereaved  lady  whom  an  hour  ago  he 
believed  a  murderess.  The  poor  little  Irish  girl — weak, 
terror-stricken,  snd  overwhelmed  with  grief — was  completely 
broken  down.  Unconscious  of  the  dreadful  suspicion  against 
her,  sho  answered  all  questions  with  such  childish  eagerness 
and  anger  against  the  assassin,  mingled  with  such  heart- 
'  rending  bursts  of  griof,  that  the  compassionate  Frenchman 
was  quite  overcome. 

“We  will  find  the  murderer,  madame,”  he  said,  as  he  took 
his  leave ;  “  only  have  patience.” 

And  truly  he  investigated  the  matter  with  great  patience, 
examining  and  re-examining  the  servants,  fastening  suspicion 
on  the  g^dener,  then  the  kitchen-maid,  a  shepherd-lad,  and 
an  idiot  in  succession,  till  all  the  gossips  in  Ajaccio  at  last 
I  voted  the  murder  a  here  and  dropped  the  subject.  The  most 
>  persistent  among  them,  however,  at  times  still  affirmed  that 
all  this  bustle  was  a  blind  to  distract  attention  from  the  real 
culprit,  the  unfortunate  Eveline. 

It  was  a  blind,  certainly,  meant  to  deceive  the  Marquis 


Delmonte,  that  be  might  not  know  he  was  watched  in  his 
uprising  and  his  downsitting,  his  going  out  and  his  coming  in. 
Bnt  in  vain.  Neither  by  night  nor  by  day  was  he  ever  seen 
to  meet  an  accomplice  or  confer  with  a  suspicious  character, 
the  only  result  of  the  watchings  being  that  the  Chef  of  the 
Bureau  de  Police  sometimes  smiled  when  the  Count  de 
Sabiani’s  name  was  mentioned,  and  always  bowed  in  grave 
acquiescence  when  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  Countess 
Bianca  were  the  themes  of  praise. 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“  SHE  WALKS  IN  BKAUTT  LIKE  THE  NIGHT.” 

“TF  ray  lot,”  said  I,  “had  been  cast  in  an  earlier  age,  I 

X  should  have  done  something,  and  become  somebody.” 
And  nobody  said  nay,  for,  in  fact,  I  was  alone  at  the  time, 
which  may  account  for  it 

I  had  been  reading  about  Columbus  and  Pizarro,  and 
Balboa  and  Cortez,  and  my  mind  was  full  of  terra  incognita. 
Where  is  it  now  ?  Do  we  not  know  all  about  this  great  round 
globe  and  all  that  it  inhabit  ?  Our  explorations  end  not  with 
the  pillars  of  Hercules;  we  are  g^ing — when  we  can  manage 
it— to  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth  in  forty  seconds,  with 
Leyden  jars  snd  wires,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. — each  etesotera,  as  Lord 
Derby  has  remarked,  meaning  a  great  deal — I  say  now-a-days  ' 
nothing  is  new  and  nothing  strange;  wo  have  fallen  on  | 
prosaic  times,  everybody  knows  everything,  and  has  his  ' 
knowledge  neatly  packed  and  appropriately  labelled  in  his 
cranium.  Who  am  I  that  I  should  know  more  than  you? 
Who  are  you  that  you  should  know  more  than  me  ?  If  I 
have  not  been  everywhere,  I  have  seen  the  whole  world  in 
my  mind's  eye,  Horatio,  for  I  am  a  reading  man 
“  Takes  in  a  penny  magazine. 

Reads  Johnson's  dictionary 
And  all  the  periodicals 
To  make  me  literary.” 

If  I  had  lived  in  another  age,  I  should  have  been  somebody, 
gone  somewhere,  cried  Eureka  over  something  or  ether;  as 
it  is,  I  am  plain  Mr.  Thingamy,  and  I  live  in  a  second-floor — 
yes,  and  as  Milton’s  goblin  sweated  for  his  cream-bowl,  so  do 
I  sweat — office  hours  from  nine  till  seven — for  milk  of  the 
thinnest — with  all  the  cream  skimmed  off ! 

“  To  bed,  to  bed;  pnt  out  the  light!* 

“  Bed,  bed,  delioions  bed, 

A  heaven  on  earth  to  the  weary  head. 

Bat  a  place  that  to  name 
Would  be  ill-bred 
To  the  head  with  waking  sorrow.” 

The  moon  peeps  at  me  through  the  laths  of  the  'Venetian 
blind,  and  casts  a  chequered  lozenge  of  light  upon  the  Kid¬ 
derminster  carpet.  Chaste  Diana!  have  I  not  read  abont 
moon-worship?  and  is  it  not  a  natural  piece  of  fetishism?  | 
Is  not  that  word  derived  from  the  Portuguese  fetiegeira,  an  I 
enchantress  ?  'Where  shall  we  find  a  more  enchanting  en-  I 
chantress  ?  Yet,  moon,  thou  art  fickle,  for  thou  art  feminine. 
Thou  walkost  in  beauty — a  thing  of  night — but  thou  art  for 
over  changing  thy  phases,  and  yet  I  love  thee. 

“  It  is  too  late,  or  thou  shouldst  have  my  knee; 

Too  lute  now  for  the  old  Ephesian  vows. 

And  not  divine  the  crescent  on  thy  brows! 

Tet  call  thee  nothing  hut  the  mere  mild  moon. 

In  nights  far  gone — ay,  far  away  and  dead, 

Before  care  fretted  with  a  lidless  eye— 

I  was  thy  wooer  on  my  little  bed, 

Letting  the  early  hours  of  rest  go  by, 

To  see  thee  flood  the  beavecs  with  milky  light. 

And  feed  thy  snow-white  swans  before  I  slept; 

For  tbon  wert  then  purveyor  of  my  dreams. 

Thou  wert  the  fairies'  armourer,  that  kept 
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••  1  heir  burnish'd  helms,  and  crests,  and  corselets  bright, 

I  Their  speurs  und  gliitei  ing  mails, 

■  ^  And  over  thou  didst  siiill,  hi  winding  streamp, 

I  SpsiUies  and  midnight  gleams 

,  Fur  £shes  to  new  gluss  their  argent  scales." 

BchcKI  tlie  sci’.dding  clouds  Ihitt  sometimes  obscure  that 

■  ( lir,  pale,  patient  face,  yet  cannot  mar  its  beauty  !  “  Yoho !  we 
i  travel  like  the  moon  herself.  Hiding  this  minute  in  a  grove 
!  of  trees ;  next  minute  in  a  patch  of  vapour ;  emerging  now 

upon  our  broad  clear  course.”  Thai’s  Dickens.  I  should 
like  to  visit  the  moon.  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  hard,  dry  rock, 

'  marked  by  extinct  volcanoes,  and  ‘‘not  a  drop  to  drink?”  I 
wonder  whether — whether — whether - 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  Ktr ! 

“That's  nothing;  that’s  my  fancy.” 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  kap  ! 

“  Who's  there  ?” 

I  “  Please,  Mr.  Thingamy,  here’s  a  special  letter  from  the 
Aoflice,  and  the  messenger,  who  is  a-wearing  out  the  ilecloth 
with  his  heels,  won’t  go  away  without  his  answer.’’ 

!  “  Shove  the  note  under  the  door.” 

A  latter  in  the  governor's  own  handwriting  gradually 
I  appe.ars  through  the  crevice  under  the  door.  I  seize  it  eagerly, 

'  and  read  it  by  moonlight  alone  :  — 

“Dear  Tuixoamy”  (something's  up;  ho  never  called  me 
.  dear  Thingamy  before,  except  when  he  talked  of  lowering  my 
!  screw), — “You  are  fond  of  adventure — here’s  an  excellent 
,  chance.  My  friend  Captain  Stickleback  is  going  on  a  dis¬ 
covery  voyage  to  South  America.  Ho  wants  a  clever  ama¬ 
nuensis — a  man  who  knows  something  ef  everything— can 
^  pencil  a  sketch  and  pen  a  paragraph.  You  are  the  exact 
cheese.  Say  :  Will  you  go?  Send  word,  per  bearer,  when  you 
can  see  me  in  the  rooming. — Yours  always,  Gregory  Grudge, 
for  Grudge  and  Gbixder.” 


I 

I 
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When  could  I  see  him  in  the  morning?  Why,  if  I  was  not 
sitting  on  my  uncomfortable  high  stool,  quill-driving,  at  nine 
precisely — whew !  I  heard  of  somothiug  to  my  disadvantage. 
Never  mind.  Evidently  ho  was  beginning  to  find  out  my 
talent.,  and  the  best  way  was — for  there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  men — to  take  him  when  ho  was  in  the  humour,  and  plainly 
that  was  now  !  I  lighted  my  candle  in  a  tremor  of  excite¬ 
ment,  I  penned  a  note  saying  eleven  a.m.,  I  signed  myself 
Ills  very  truly,  instead  of  his  obedient  servant,  and  I  rang 
the  bell  for  the  messenger  to  be  sent  up  to  me.  It  was  little 
ICnowall,  the  sharpest  little  card  that  ever  had  long  ears  and 
know  how  to  use  them.  Ho  was  not  in  the  secret,  but  knew 
something  was  up.  I  tipped  him  the  sixpence  the  ’busman 
would  not  take,  and  ho  went  off  with  a  merry  heart. 

No  sleep  for  mo.  Sleep — who  wanted  to  sleep  with  such 
a  prospect  before  one?  Adventure — that  for  which  I  pined — 
was  within  my  reach;  but  I  would  not  bo  too  eager.  “Take 
your  time.  Thingamy,”  I  said,  “  and  make  your  own  terms. 
Don't  let  yourself  go  too  cheap;  make  ’em  p.ay  for  it.” 

Well,  when  I  did  not  turn  out  at  o'ght  twenty,  a.s  usual,  my 
landlady  got  fidgety.  Was  I  ill  ?  No,  never  better  in  my  life ! 
Did  I  mcau  to  make  hi  liday  ?  No!  You  see  there  was  a 
little  outstanding  account;  you  can’t  be  always  up  to  the 
mark  on  six-and-twoaty  shillings  a  week.  Cut  your  coat 
according  to  your  cloth  is  a  very  good  maxim,  no  doubt,  but 
suppose  you  have  not  cloth  enough  to  make  a  coat?  A  man 
can't  go  about  in  a  jacket,  consequently  ho  becomes  indebted 
fur  the  little-  extra  matorial.  Who’s  to  blame  ?  Nobedy 
except  the  Grudges  and  the  Grinders  who  won’t  raise  his 
screw.  I  think,  from  the  anxious  face  of  my  landlady,  that 
sho  fancied  I  had  had  the  ballot,  and  I  was  not  going  to 
uudccoivo  her.  Well,  I  dressed  mysolf  up  to  tho  nines,  and 
at  half-past  ten  I  sent  for  a  hansom— I  am  sure  my  landlady 
thought  I  was  mad— and  drove  down  to  the  oflice.  I  reached 


there  at  a  quarter  past  eleven ;  in  a  thing  of  this  sort  it  is 
no  use  being  too  punctual.  I  believe  the  late  Lord  Nelson  . 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  be  owed  all  his  promotion  to 
being  five  minutes  too  soon.  It  might  be  his  individual  ex- 
porienco,  hut  tho  precedent  is  bad.  Landseer  is  not  five 
minutes  too  soon  with  his  lions.  Does  anybody  think  the 
worse  of  him  for  that?  At  all  events,  Grudge  and  Grinder 
did  not  think  tho  worse  of  me  for  showing  tliem  I  knew  how 
to  do  it.  Grudge  came  out  and  shook  bauds  with  me— the 
first  time  he  bad  over  done  that  in  his  life — and  then  he  led 
me  into  his  sanctum.  Old  Grinder  did  not  bring  himself  to 
shako  bands  exactly,  hut  ho  said  “  Good  morning,”  and  he 
had  never  done  that  before.  Stickleback  was  waiting  for 
me.  A  rather  small,  dark  man,  with  hair  as  curly  as  a 
nigger's,  and  eyes  that  blazed  like  two  coals.  He  was  very 
glad  to  Boe  me.  Ho  had  heard  of  me.  He  appreciated  my 
ability ;  he  participated  in  my  desire  for  adventure ;  he  was 
about  to  undortako  a  somewhat  perilous  expedition :  money 
was  no  object.  Did  I  think  it  would  ho  comp.'rlible  with  my 
arrangements  to  accompany  him  ?  I  was  ready  to  say  Yes 
straight  away — but  c — a— u — t — i — o— n,  you  know  what 
that  sprells;  exactly!  I  meant  that  he  siiould  play  with  me 
a  little  before  I  bit— ay,  and  that  he  should  bait  his  hook  with 
something  better  than  an  artificial  fly.  So  I  talked  big ;  and 
the  bigger  I  talked— Grudge  and  Grinder  must  have  guessed 
it  bunkum,  but  I  did  not  care  for  that — the  more  bo  caved 
in.  He  was  willing  to  give  me  my  own  terms,  only  say  yes. 
Then  with  a  face  as  pleasant  as  a  newly-elected  member  of 
parliament,  I  turned  to  G.  and  G.,  and  said,  “  But  I  really  am 
not  a  free  man.  What  do  these  gentlemen  say  about  it?” 
Grudge  bad  said  some  months  previously  that  I  w.as  not 
worth  my  salt — Grinder  had  remarked  that  a  boy  fourteen 
years  old  was  equal  to  my  post  any  day ;  but  they  came 
down  handsome,  said  how  sorry  they  were  to  lose  me — that 
thoy  did  not  know  how  they  should  get  on  without  mo ;  still, 
that  they  would  not  stand  in  my  light !  Ob,  but  G.  and  G. 
knew  how  to  do  it  when  they  liked — they  did  no  discredit  to 
their  paterfamilias  in  the  way  of  tarradiddles  t 

With  a  thousand  pounds  secured  to  mo,  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  in  hard  c.ash  for  outfit  and  general  expenses,  behold  me 
trotting  back  to  Camberwell  in  the  identical  hansom  I  camo 
down  in.  I  kept  it  waiting  all  the  time.  Confound  tho  ex¬ 
pense  !— let’s  have  another  ha’p’orth  of  choose. 

Brandy-and-soda.  Salmon  cutlet,  crumbed  lamb  chop,  now 
potatoes,  and  raspberry-pie.  Champagne.  Brandy-and-water. 
Smoke.  Brandy-and-water  hot,  with.  Smoke.  Brandy-and- 
water  cold,  without.  Smoke. 

“Mrs.  Nibble,  let  mo  have  your  bill  in  the  morning,  and 
we’ll  square  accounts.  Mrs.  N.,*  I  am  about  to  leave  you- 
Have  a  little  brandy- and- water  ?  Yes,  I  am  engaged - ” 

“Deary  me,  Mr.  Thingamy,  you  don’t  say  so!  and  not  a 
word  from  that  slyboots,  Mary  Jane.” 

“You  mistake  me.  I  am  engaged  in  a  secret  mission.” 

“Sure,  Mr.  Thingamy,  you  don't  mean  to  say  yon  aio 
a-going  out  as  a  missionary  ?  Don't  do  it,  sir.  There  wa-. 
poor  Joe  the  carpenter  (not  as  you  are  poor,  sir,  mciining  vi 
offence,  and  neither  are  you  Joe  the  carpenter),  but  ho  tou'a 
to  preaching,  sir,  and  was  sent  out  to  foreign  parts.  V/cl), 
what  his  parishioners  did  with  him,  sir,  was,  servo  him  up 
with  sago  and  onions,  and  make  giblet-pio  of  his  inside.” 

“  Ab,”  says  I  in  a  sardonic  maimer,  “  exigences  of  tho  meat- 
market.  W’o  may  h.avo  to  utilise  cur  own  clergy.  But  I  am 
not  going  out  as  a  missionary,  but  as  an  explorer- a  discoverer 
— as  a  Columbus — a  Cook — a  Livingstone.” 

I  got  my  outfit.  Everything  kept  ready-made  and  beau¬ 
tiful.  I  should  not  have  had  the  least  idea  that  I  wanted  a 
tithe  of  what  the  dealer  told  mo  I  did  want,  if  ho  bad  rot 
been  good  enough  to  mention  it.  I  spent  a  considorablo  sum 
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of  mocey  with  him,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  I  was  run  aground 
for  funds.  I  called  in  cn  Grudge  and  Grinder,  and  told  them. 
They  asked  my  opinion  of  an  1837  vintage,  and  produced 
their  cheque-book.  That’s  the  way  to  do  it  Would  they 
take  my  paper  for  the  trifle  ?  only  a  couple  of  hundred.  No ; 
I  was  under  no  obligation  to  them.  Stickleback  had  instructed 
them  to  allow  me  to  draw  for  any  amount,  rical  Stickleback! 
Stickleback  came  in  and  confirmed  their  words.  He  smote  mo 
between  the  shoulders,  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  his 
cash  was  mine.  I  went  down  with  him  to  the  docks  to  look 
at  our  craft,  and  she  was  a  beauty,  and,  as  soon  as  she  got 
herself  disentangled  from  the  other  shipping,  and  out  of  the 
mud-puddle  that  they  called  a  dock,  would  no  doubt  ride  the 
water  like  a  thing  of  life. 

And  when  the  day  came  she  did  it.  I  did  not  see  her 
begin  to  do  it,  for  I  caught  up  with  her — her  name  was  the 
Gazelle — at  Gravesend ;  but  she  was  doing  it  wonderfully 
well  at  that  time.  Getting  away  from  my  lodgings  was  a 
harder  task  than  I  had  calculated  upon.  My  landlady  was  as 
fond  of  me  as  a  mother — in  fact,  between  you  and  me,  that  was 
the  role  after  which  she  aspired.  She  tried  it  on  very  stiff 
with  Mary  Jane,  and  that  young  lady  tried  it  on  very  stiff 
herself ;  but  of  course  that  was  no  go.  I  had  been  a  little 
sweet  on  the  girl,  but  it  bad  never  come  to  downright  spooney, 
and  I  bad  taken  precious  good  care  to  put  nothing  on  paper 
— ^oe  Thingamy  was  not  bom  yesterday,  and  you  don’t 
catch  him  at  that — so  I  tipped  her  a  bit  of  jewellery — picked 
up  cheap  in  the  Lowtber  Arcade— gave  her  a  kiss,  eyed  her, 
*  and  hooked  it. 

I  went  down  to  Gravesend  by  the  London  Bridge  line. 

.  When  I  had  been  before,  Fenchurch-strect  was  my  game, 
because  yon  did  it  for  half  the  money.  But  now  money  was 
no  object  to  me,  and  down  went  I  first-class  express !  I  regaled 
myself  at  a  first-class  hotel.  There  I  met  Stickleback.  Alter 
dSscussing  dinner  and  a  good  deal  of  wine — beautifully  cool 
wine!— we  went  down  to  the  Terrace  Pier  and  shoved  off  in 
a  boat  to  the  Gazelle. 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  night,  the  moon  shining  on  the 
rippling  waters,  and  flooding  the  whole  surrounding  scenery 
I  with  her  mild  light.  I  looked  at  the  moon  and  repeated — 

I  “  What  art  thou  like?  Sometimes  I  ace  thee  ride 

I  A  far-hound  galley  on  its  perilous  way. 

Whilst  breezy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray ; 

Sometimes  behold  thee  glide. 

Clustered  by  all  thy  family  of  stars. 

Like  a  lone  widow  through  the  welkin  wide. 

Whose  pallid  cheek  the  midnight  sorrow  mars; 
Sometimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep, 

Till  in  some  Latndan  cave  I  see  thee  creep, 

\  To  catch  the  young  Endymion  asleep. 

Leaving  thy  splendour  at  the  jagged  porch  I" 

The  sail  down  Thames  w.-is  truly  delightful  I  did  not  turn 
I  in,  neither  did  the  captain.  M'e  passed  the  Nore  light ;  we 
I  felt  the  heavy  swell  of  the  ocean ;  we  gazed  in  the  grey  dawn- 
i  ing  on  the  boundless  expanse  of  ocean,  and  we  sailed,  and  we 
sailed,  and  we  sailed,  and  we  sailed ! 

I  I  had  often  heard  of  the  silent  sea,  but  never  had  thought 
*  it  could  be  so  terribly  silent  as  it  was.  The  water  was  as 
smooth  as  glass,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  astir 
1  — just  enough  to  keep  us  moving,  that  was  all.  This  was 
I  well  enough  for  a  little  while,  but  as  it  continued  day  after 
;  day,  my  friend.  Captain  Stickleback  (I  dined  at  his  table,  and 
I  wa  had  a  capital  bill  of  fare,  but  I  don’t  know  that  I  liked 
■  anything  better  than  a  cut  at  the  sca-pio — that  was  delicious !) 
I  — well,  I  say  Captain  Stickleback  he  looked  at  his  charts  and 
I  worrited  over  his  philosophical  instruments.  Not  knowing 
much  of  these  things,  I  let  him  alone,  went  to  his  bookcase, 
selected  a  book  of  poems,  and  read,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
I  life,  “  The  Ancient  Mariner.”  I  felt  as  cold  as  Wonham. 
j  That  very  night  there  were  ranrmurirgs  .smrng  the  crew. 


Stickleback  loaded  bis  revolver  and  his  rifle,  gave  similar 
deadly  instruments  over  to  myself.  I  felt  as  the  Pyramid  of 
Dijah  under  the  meridian  sun.  “  Do  you  expect  a  mutiny  ?” 
said  I.  “  I  do,”  said  he.  And  he  was  right  As  we  were 
pacing  the  quarter-deck,  smoking  our  evening  cigars,  (they 
were  something  like  cigars !)  half-a-dozen  determined  fellows 
presented  themselves  before  us  and  demanded  to  know  what 
the  captain  meant  to  do.  The  captain  put  his  hand  to  his 
belt  to  feel  for  bis  revolver,  but  found  be  had  left  it  in  his 
cabin,  and  so  there  we  were.  Well,  he  tried  to  parley,  but 
the  men  would  listen  to  nothing;  they  swore  they  would 
have  their  own  terms.  So  Stickleback  asked  what  they  were, 
and  the  spokesman  answered,  with  a  bitch  of  the  trousers 
that  betrayed  long  nautical  experience,  that  “that  there 
land-lubber  should  go  overboard ;  they  had  had  quite  enough 
of  Jonah  for  one  vige.” 

I  was  the  “land-lubber.”  I  felt  first  hot  and  then  cold,  as 
if  I  had  an  intermittent  fever.  Captain  Stickleback  spoke 
like  a  man ;  he  swore  a  big  oath  that  not  a  hair  of  my  head 
should  suffer,  to  which  the  spokesman,  who  was  the  boat¬ 
swain,  responded  by  saying  he  did  not  want  nothing  to  do 
with  the  gentleman’s  bead  of  hair,  but  overboard  he  should 
go,  or  he  (the  boatswain)  was  a  Dutchman.  The  captain 
still  resisting  angered  the  mutinous  crew  to  so  great  an 
extent  that  they  threatened  to  throw  their  chief  »fllcer  along 
with  myself  into  Jones’s  locker,  but  ultimately  compromised 
the  matter  by  setting  us  both  adrift  in  an  open  boat.  The 
captain  stormed  a  good  deal,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  We  were 
forced  into  the  boat ;  then  a  b.ig  of  biscuit  was  flung  to  us,  a 
keg  of  brandy,  a  little  flask  of  gunpowder,  a  small  barrel  of 
]>ork,  one  of  the  captain’s  rifles,  a  pot  of  sardines,  and  a  copy  i 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  in  the  Welsh  language.  The  captain 
wanted  bis  charts  and  nautical  instruments,  but  these  were  I 
denied  by  the  crew,  who  in  derision  threw  in  a  map  of  tho 
county  of  Kent  and  a  thermometer  with  the  bulb  off. 

Our  condition  was  very  deplorable,  and  no  sooner  were  we 
in  the  boat  than  a  fresh  breeze  sprang  up  and  carried  the 
Gazelle  away  from  us  till  she  seemed  nothing  more  than  a 
speck  on  the  ocean.  Wo  also  were  a  speck  on  the  ocean,  and 
a  poor  spec  for  us,  I  thought.  However,  tho  captain  rigged 
a  sail,  and  we  went  scudding  along  at  a  good  pace,  keeping 
our  little  skiff  well  before  the  wind.  He  was  very  chatty  and 
agreeable  was  tho  captain,  and  fortunately  having  his  cigar- 
case  with  him,  we  were  able  to  enjoy  a  quiet  weed.  But  to  | 
our  horror  we  discovered  that  the  inhuman  monsters  who  had  | 
set  us  adrift — who  had  given  us  pork,  brandy,  and  gunpowder  j 
— had  denied  us  water.  The  discovery  brought  with  it  a  i 
parching  thirst.  We  glared  at  each  other  in  horrible  agony. 

After  a  few  moments  the  captain  recovered  himsolf.  lie 
pointed  to  some  black  clouds  gathoiing  in  the  sky.  We  should 
have  rain — we  must  catch  the  rain-water  in  our  hats— empty 
the  pork-barrel  and  catch  some  in  that — we  must  husband  j 
our  resources,  and  all  would  yet  bo  well.  And  by-and-by  tho 
rain  began  to  fall  in  torrents.  I  lay  in  tho  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  caught  a  considerable  quantity  in  my  month.  It  was 
delicious ! 

Tho  next  d.ay  and  the  next  were  burning  hot,  and  we  eyed 
each  other  with  suspicion  on  tho  question  of  water  supply. 

Share  and  share  alike,  each  looking  after  his  own  share  in 
the  watcr-werks.  Whatever  you  do.  Stickleback,  drink 
fair.  Towards  night  tho  captain  was  a  little  uproaiious.  lie 
would  sing.  Ho  would  sit  nearer  to  me  than  I  liked.  He  : 
professed  an  immense  affection  for  mo.  And  I  feared  him. 
■\Yhen  he  slept  tho  thought  came  into  my  mind  that  I  would  i 
kill  him.  What  is  one  man  in  the  world  more  or  less? 
Stickloba.k  was  as  good  as  lost  to  everybody  now.  Very 
likely  bo  would  suffer  much  before  ho  expired.  Would  it  not 
be  an  act  of  C.  .md  M.  (charity  and  mercy)  to  pitch  him  over 
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the  gunwale  in  bis  sleep  ?  While  I  was  thinking  about  it,  I 
saw  him  cautiously  open  his  eyes  and  cast  a  furtive  glance  at 
me.  I  professed  to  be  asleep.  He  crept  towards  me,  and  I 
saw  what  be  meant  in  a  moment.  He  was  going  to  serve  me 
as  I  meant  to  serve  him.  All  right,  captain — quid  pro  quo, 
and  over  you  go. 

Splash ! 

I  never  again  saw  Captain  Stickleback  in  the  flesh.  I  say 
advisedly  in  the  flesh,  for  there  he  was — in  the  spirit — sitting 
right  opposite  to  me  in  the  boat,  gibbering  in  the  most 
I  unpleasant  manner.  I  had  never  believed  in  ghosts,  but 
]  pooh-poohed  them  as  the  result  of  indigestion  or  over-excited 
:  imagination ;  but  there  was  no  mistake  about  the  ghost  of 
I  Captain  Stickleback.  If  I  wont  over  and  sat  where  it  sat,  we 
only  changed  places ;  it  was  still  opposite  to  mo,  gibbering. 

'  Its  hair  and  clothes  were  wringing  wot,  and  his  eyes  never 
'  moved.  There  it  sat  in  the  moonlight.  I  bated  the  moon — 

I  “  O  mother  mild ! 

j  Still  shine  the  soul  of  rivers  as  they  run, 

i  Still  lend  thy  lonely  lamp  to  lovers  fond, 

And  bltnd  their  plijhted  thadoirt  into  one." 

I  I  had  often  repeated  these  lines  at  evening  parties,  but  I 
shuddered  at  them  now,  for  our  shadows  blended — the  ghost's 
j  shadow — the  ghost  had  a  shadow — the  shade  of  a  shade — 

I  mixed  with  mine.  What  if  I  jumped  overboard?  I  felt 
I  sure  the  gibbering  ghost  would  jump  after  me.  I  was 
j  hungry,  and  ate  some  raw  pork.  I  was  thirsty,  and  drank 
I  some  brandy  mingled  with  rain-water  out  of  the  dead  man’s 
tarpaulin  hat. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  I  think  it  was  I  descried  land.  A 
!  favourable  breeze  sprang  up  and  sent  me  right  in  shore,  but 
I  the  evening  shadows  had  gathered  when  I  reached  it,  and  the 
‘  moon  was  up. 

I  It  was  a  wild  but  strangely  beautiful  country.  Luxuriant 
!  vegetation  of  gigantic  growth  grew  to  the  very  water’s  edge ; 

I  there  was  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  far  distance,  and 
I  there  was  the  mild  radiance  of  the  moon  over  it  all.  I  got  on 
shore.  I  took  off  what  remained  of  my  stores,  and  put  them 
I  away  in  safety  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree ;  then  I  secured  my 
'  boat,  and  left  it  with  the  ghost  gibbering  at  mo — but  not 
j  attempting  to  follow*.  I  partook  of  a  little  brandy,  and  tlien 
'  promenaded  the  beach  and  thought  over  my  future  plans. 

I  Suddenly  I  heard  a  musical  voice  singing.  I  concealed 
I  myself  behind  a  tree,  and  saw — 

Yes,  I  saw  her  walking  in  beauty  like  the  night — she, 

'  my  adored  one — for  my  heart  was  hers  at  first  sight — 
!  she,  my  belle  sauvage — arranged  in  all  the  pretty  finery  of 
\  a  daughter  of  the  forest— something  like  what  I  had  read  of 
i  Pocahontas — something  like  what  I  had  seen  when  Madame 
I  Celeste  played  Miami  in  the  Green  Bushes  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  She  wore  a  loose  and  picturesque  robe,  arranged 
with  feminine  ingenuity  so  as  to  display  her  figure  to  the 
best  advantage.  She  had  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  her  back,  and 
carried  a  light  lance  in  her  hand.  Her  ornaments  were 
both  rich  and  rare,  and  her  hair  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
luxuriant  I  had  ever  beheld  in  my  life.  Her  colour  was 
light  cinnamon,  but  oho  was  exquisitely  lovely  for  all  that. 

I  stood  as  one  spell-bound,  not  venturing  even  to  breathe 
as  I  heard  her  singing  some  wild  song  of  the  forest  in  tones 
i  the  most  bewitching.  “If  this,"  thought  I,  “is  how  the 
I  Syrens  sang,  who  can  wonder  that  so  many  should  fall 
'  victims  to  their  snares  ?’’  A  wild  bird  rose  in  the  air  and 
flitted  across  the  moon.  Tho  beautiful  savage  drew  her  bow*, 
fitted  an  arrow  to  the  string,  and  while  tho  twang  of  the  bow¬ 
string  still  rang  in  my  ears,  the  bird  fell  dead  at  her  feet.  I 
could  not  avoid  an  exclamation  c  f  surprise ;  she  hoard  it, 
1  rushed  towards  me,  seeing  me,  frowned,  poised  her  lance, 
I  and  would  have  served  me,  doubtless,  as  she  had  served  tho 


bird,  had  I  not  sprung  towards  her,  cast  myself  at  her  feet, 
and  begged  her  forgiveness  for  the  intrusion.  She  plainly 
did  not  understand  English.  What  her  language  might  be  I 
could  not  even  conjecture  ;  I  knew  too  little  of  French  to  try 
it  on,  and  my  acquaintance  with  German  was  still  less,  but  I 
was — thanks  to  Welsh  origin — tolerably  familiar  with  tho 
language  of  the  Principality,  consequently  I  addressed  her  in 
that  tongue,  and  she  literally  jumped  for  joy. 

Said  I,  in  Welsh,  “You  understand  this  language  ?"  Said 
she,  in  Welsh  also,  “  ’Tis  tho  language  of  my  fathers." 

Then  I  hastened  to  my  tree  cupboard,  and  got  out  my 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  and  began  to  read  it  to  her;  and  she 
laughed  with  Topsy,  and  she  wept  with  Eva,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  at  Legreo,  and  melted  at  the  sad  story  of  the  imma¬ 
culate  black.  And  tho  moon  rose  higher  in  the  heavens,  os 
walking  on  tho  beach  I  read  to  her,  and  saw — though  she 
saw  it  not — the  ghost  of  Captain  Stickleback  gibbering  in 
the  stem-sheets. 

Suddenly  she  turned  upon  mo  and  raised  her  finger. 

“  Back,"  said  she,  “  they  come !’’  And  I  hoard  the  sound  of 
feet  approaching.  “They  are  my  father’s  troops.  On  this 
day  tho  intrusion  of  a  stranger  is  punishable  with  death 
Paleface,  they  will  kill  you !’’ 

Tho  prospect  was  not  agreeable,  but  she — she  was  so 
beautiful,  I  could  not  leave  her.  One  can  die  but  once. 
Then  I  saw  an  immense  multitude  approaching.  Those  who 
drew  near  were  no  common  savages.  Their  ornaments  were 
of  tho  purest  gold,  their  robes  of  extraordinary  magnificence. 

I  was  dazzled  with  the  spectacle,  while  I  trembled  till  my 
knees  smoto  each  other  for  fear. 

He  who  was  carried  in  tho  midst  of  tho  procession  was  a 
splendidly-attired  heathen,  and  smoked  through  his  nose. 
He  saw  me  with  his  daughter,  and  the  effect  was  terrible.  I 
Instantly  a  halt  was  commanded.  I  was  surrounded,  hustled,  ! 
thrown  down,  picked  up  again,  interrogated,  loaded  with  re¬ 
proaches,  condemned.  I  was  bound  to  a  tree — a  thousand 
war  chiefs  danced  round  mo — tomahawks,  lances,  spears, 
arrows  glistened  in  tho  moonlight.  At  length  there  was 
stillness.  With  a  tomahawk  of  nnnsual  dimensions,  the 
oldest  of  the  chiefs— the  chief  of  chiefs  excepted— stopped 
forward,  and  was  about  to  give  me  tho  benefit  of  it  on  my 
head,  when  my  beautiful  savage  sprang  to  my  rescue,  clasped 
her  arms  about  my  body,  and  in  tho  Welsh  tongue  implored 
my  life.  There  was  a  council  of  war.  Tho  chiefs  sat  down 
cross-legged  in  a  circle,  and  confabulated.  Then  I  was  nn- 
bound,  and  summoned  into  their  midst.  What  had  I  done  to 
tho  Child  of  the  Forest?  Nothing.  I  was  forked-tongued — 
had  I  not  breathed  an  enchantment  from  a  paleface  book  ? 

I  denied  it;  they  insisted.  My  copy  of  £'.  7".  C.  was  produced. 

I  read  a  chapter.  They  were  delighted,  and  my  life  was 
conditionally  spared.  Henceforth  I  was  to  be  the  slave  of 
tho  Child  cf  tho  Forest,  but  to  bo  tomahawked,  without 
appeal,  on  the  least  provocation. 

Then  I  was  included  in  tho  procession,  and  ns  tho  moon 
was  setting  we  resumed  our  march,  and  began  to  ascend  tho 
lofty  mountains  which  surrounded  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Tho  ascent,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  was  mado  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty,  but  the  descent  was  easy  and  rapid. 
Then  I  behold  a  city  shining  like  a  golden  star  in  tho  dark 
skirts  of  tho  sierra;  sloping  along  tho  surrounding  hills  to  an 
immense  distance  a  vast  cloud  of  pavilions  was  seen  covering 
the  ground  as  thick  as  snowflakes  on  a  winter’s  day.  As  I 
gazed  upon  this  singular  spectacle  I  felt  renewed  confidence 
in  my  own  powers — had  Cortes  and  Pizarro  seen  more?  Why 
shonld  not  tho  name  of  Thingamy  stand  high  os  theirs — nay, 
higher  ? 

"  See  Cortes  odious  for  a  world  enslaved, 

While  Cook  is  loved  for  savage  lives  he  saved." 
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I  would  be  their  Ciook.  I  would  establish  schools,  aud  a 
Dorcas  society,  and  a  teetotal  association,  and  a  savings-bank. 
I  would  teach  them  medicine,  likewise  law.  I  would  change 
the  whole  complexion  of  things,  and  for  evermore  bo  recog¬ 
nised  as  the  tutelary  friend  of  helpless  man ! 

The  hand  of  my  beloved  was  in  mine.  I  looked  towards 
her.  Eh?  what?  could  it  be— is  it  possible? — it  wiis  Mary 
Jane !  I  detected  her  through  all  her  Indian  trinkets  and  1 
saw  she  saw  I  saw  it  all;  but  was  she  Mary  Jane  or  was  she 
the  Child  of  the  Forest  ?  Sue  bit  her  nether  lip  and  scratched 
her  chin,  just  as  M.  J.  always  did  when  in  a  temper,  but 
she  had  command  amongst  the  tribe — I  felt  it.  My  life 
was  at  stake,  but  I  could  not  sacrifice  myself  to  her.  I  would 
fly.  I  bided  my  lime,  and  when  no  eye  was  on  mo  fled.  I 
was  not  missed  for  some  minutes  in  the  excitement  of  entering 
the  city,  and  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  escape,  when 
suddenly  in  the  distance  I  hoard  the  yell  of  my  pursuers.  I 
rushed  forward ;  I  fell ;  I  scrambled  up  again ;  I  flew  up  a 
bill;  I  tumbled  over  a  precipice;  I  forded  a  river.  Still 
borne  on  the  night  wind  came  the  yell  of  my  pursuers.  I 
sprang  up  a  tree,  concealed  myself  amid  its  foliage,  and  saw 
my  enemies  rush  wildly  by.  Thera  they  wore — thirty 
thousand  light-ginger-colonrcd  Indians  at  the  very  least  — 
foremost  amongst  them  Mary  .lane,  and  close  upon  her  heels 
came  Grudge  and  Grinder.  lJut  they  saw  mo  not.  I  was 
free !  Their  yells  died  away  in  the  distance.  It  was  enough. 
I  would  descend  the  tree  and  make  for  the  sea-shore.  1 
looked  down,  and  oh,  horror! — I  was  in  a  cold  sweat  of 
terror — there  at  the  tree-trunk  sat  the  ghost  of  Captain 
Stickleback  gibbering ! 

Rap,  rap,  rap.  rap,  rap,  rap,  n.vr  I 

“Ehr 

Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  rap  ! 

“Who  calls?” 

“Please,  Mr.  Thingamy,  mother  thinks  yon  must  have 
overslept  yourself — it  is  twenty  minutes  to  nine.” 

So  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  she  who  walked  in  beauty  like 
the  night  was  only  a  thing  of  night  or  nightmai'e. 

I  did  not  reach  the  office  till  half-past  nine.  Fortunately, 
Grudge  and  Grinder  were  late  themselves,  and  did  not  know 
anything  about  it. 


INGRATITUDE. 

.\  RETROSrF.CT. 

I  HAD  canied  Lor  basket  through  the  wood. 
And  helped  to  pile  up  its  treasures  sweet; 

I  had  tom  my  hands  with  the  wanton  briers 
Which  would  have  hindered  her  dainty  feet. 

My  longing  arm  was  her  ready  aid 

When  we  came  to  the  side  of  the  tiny  burn. 
And  she  scarce  dare  trust  to  tho  stopping- stones 
Which  the  tricksy  ripplo  tried  to  tur:;. 

Though  tho  sun  was  sinking,  her  smile  to  mo 
Was  all  tho  sunshine  that  e’er  I  sought ; 
Though  the  birds  were  silent,  it  seemed  to  me 
Her  voice  the  chirm  of  their  smgs  haJ  caught. 
The  arching  trees  shut  cut  heav'n  above, 

Their  full-grown  loaves  hid  the  world  around ; 
Rut  the  summer  earth  was  less  glad  than  1, 

And  in  her  presence  a  heav'n  I  found. 

But  a  short  half-mile  round  tho  woodland  path — 
So  brief,  alas !  was  my  term  of  bli<5 — 

And  we  came  to  tho  hedge  which  stood  between 
The  world  th.it  side  and  .in  Eden  this. 


I  skirted  one  end  of  the  village  green 

Where  tho  children,  chasing  far  and  wide, 

B.-oko  in  on  my  dream  as  they  laughed  and  played 
Im  the  country's  toilless  eventide. 

Yet  another  turn  wo  should  reach  tho  stile 
(I  joyed  to  think  tho  maiden  fair 
Must  seek  my  help  when  she  strove  to  climb) — 

We  came  to  tho  opening — one  sat  there 
Casting  a  shadow  where  else  had  been  light ; 

His  back  was  towards  us,  but  then,  ah  me ! 

Well  I  knew  by  that  blushing,  tell-tale  smile 
She  fell  tho  face  which  she  could  not  see. 

Ere  our  footsteps  told  him  that  we  were  near, 

Her  gentle  hands  had  him  captive  ta'en; 

Such  a  gladsome  gaze  mot  her  booming  eyes, 

I  knew  that  my  only  ho])o  was  vain. 

Ling  saw  they  mo  not  though  1  stood  close  by. 

So  I  railed  my  dog  and  turned  me  back ; 

Quoth  ho  at  her  side,  “  Who’s  the  boy,  dear  Nell  ?’’ 
Then  she,  “  Oh !  it’s  only  my  cousin  Jack.” 

St.  Swithi.n. 


THOMAS  CARLYLE. 

MTAIXE  is  plainly  no  devout  admirer  of  Thomas 
•  Carlyle,  bat  he  entertains  a  duo  appreciation  of  bis 
ability,  lie  tolls  us  that  if  we  ask  any  Englishmen  not  more 
than  forty  years  old  to  point  out  their  profound  thinkers, 
they  menti  n  Carlyle,  at  tho  same  time  you  are  advised  that 
the  peculiarities  of  his  style  may  excite  a  smile.  Carlyle  has 
written  some  twenty  volumes— criticism,  history,  pamphlets, 
phantasies,  philosiph)'.  They  are  marked  by  the  strongest 
and  tho  strangest  emotirus,  and  their  author  figures  among 
other  .authors  ub  >ut  as  curiously  .os  a  mastodon  among  modern 
beasts,  yet  withal  a  creature  that  is  worth  while  dissecting 
and  discussing. 

Carlyle's  style  is  tho  most  remarkable  thing  about  bis 
books.  It  is  Ihoraugbly  novel,  aud  essentially  bis  own;  the 
ideas,  tone,  fashion,  turn  of  phnoses,  is  unlike  anything  in  the 
dictionary.  It  abounds  in  paradoxes ;  it  transports  the 
reader  to  an  unknown  world  where  the  inhabitants,  in  the 
dress  of  hailequins,  walk  on  their  heads  with  their  heels  in 
the  air;  everybody  appears  more  or  less  mod,  indulges  in 
violent  contortions,  and  gives  vent  to  discordant  cries,  and 
they  speak  a  language  unspoken  anywhere  else.  Take,  for 
esample,  tho  fantastic  titles  given  to  the  chapter  of  what 
should  be  a  sober  chroniclo* — tho  History  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution: — “Realised  Ideas,”  “Viatique,”  “Astroia  Redux,” 
“  Petitions  in  Hicroglyph.«,”  “  Broglie  the  God  of  War,"  &c. 
You  ask  what  is  the  connection  between  these  charades  and 
the  events  they  indicate.  You  always  find  your  author 
talking  enigmas,  but  he,  of  all  men,  is  no  “logic-chopper,” 
neitl'.er  is  he  given  to  loyal  adhesion  to  the  grammarians. 
He  tells  us  of  a  world  all  rocking  and  plunging,  like  that 
old  Uoma:i  one  when  tho  measure  of  its  iniquities  was  full ; 
the  abysses  and  subterranean  and  supernal  deluges  plainly 
broken  bo-e;  in  tho  wild  dim-lighted  chaos  all  the  stars  of 
heaven  gone  out.  Does  tho  wild  suiging  chaos  in  the  leaden 
air  own  otdy  sudden  glares  of  revolutionary  lightning;  then 
mere  darkness  with  philanthropistic  phosphoiescences,  empty 
meteoric  lights;  here  and  there  an  ecclesiastical  luminary 
still  hovering,  hanging  on  to  its  old  quaking  fixtures,  pre¬ 
tending  still  to  be  a  mcen  or  sun,  though  visibly  it  is  but  a 
Chine£e  lantern  made  of  paper,  mainly  with  candlelight  foully 
dying  iu  tho  heart  of  it. 

Figaro  to  yourself  twenty  volumes  composed  of  these 
startling  pictures,  relieved  or  interspersed  with  exclamations 
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and  8po8troph««.  After  tLi«  manner  Carlyle  wiites  history. 
He  brings  np  before  the  mind's  eye  the  orgies,  the  massacres, 
the  battles  of  the  terrible  epoch  of  the  Revolution;  if  you  do 
not  close  the  book  with  weariness,  you  lofe  your  judgment 
in  the  wild  nnearthlincss  of  the  scene;  your  head  is  turned 
by  the  carnival  of  contrasted  and  ferocious  figures — from  the 
sublime  t>  the  ignoble,  from  the  pathetic  to  the  grotesque, 
you  are  borne  hiiber  and  thither  at  the  writer’s  wilt;  he 
seems  us  though  he  touched  both  extremes  with  the  same 
stroke ;  ho  begins  with  adoration  and  ends  with  sarcasm. 

All  through  his  wild  and  delirious  word-pictures  there  is 
the  piercing  eye  of  the  seer  fixed  on  something  that  tells  of 
God.  “  In  the  heart  of  the  remotest  mountains  rises  the 
little  kirk,  the  dead  all  slumbering  round  it  under  their  white 
memorial  stones,  ‘in  hope  of  happy  resurrection.’  Itall 
I  wert  thou,  0  render,  if  never  in  any  hour  (say  of  moaning 
I  midnight  when  such  kirk  hung  spectral  in  the  sky  and  being 
I  was  as  if  swallowed  up  in  darkness)  it  spoke  to  thee  things 
I  unspeakable  that  went  to  the  souL  Strong  was  he  that  had  a 
1  church — what  wo  can  call  a  church ;  ha  stood  thereby,  though 
'  in  tbo  centre  of  immensities,  in  the  conllux  of  oternithri,’ 
yet  manlike  towards  God  and  man;  the  vague  sboretess  uni- 
^  verse  had  become  for  him  a  firm  city  and  dwelling  which  ho 
I  knew.”  Just  as  Rombrandt  broke  his  deepest  shadows  by  a 
ray  of  mystic  light,  so  Carlyle:  amid  the  mournful  durknc  s 
which  he  describes  there  are  flashes  of  light,  and  of  I'ght 
from  heaven.  But  his  sarcastic  humour  often  m.ars  Lis  meat 
effective  passages.  “  The  genius  of  England,”  ho  says,  at  tho 
close  of  Cromwell's  letters,  “no  longer  soars  sunward,  world- 
defiant  like  an  eagle  through  tho  storms ;  tho  genius  of 
England,  much  liker  a  greedy  ostrich  intent  on  provender  and 
a  whole  skin  mainly,  stands  with  its  other  extremity  sun¬ 
ward,  and  its  ostrich  head  stuck  into  the  readiest  bush  of  old 
church  tippets,  king  cloaks,  or  what  other  ‘  sheltering  fallacy" 
there  may  be,  and  so  awaits  the  ifsao.  The  issue  has  been 
slow,  but  it  is  now  seen  to  have  been  inevitable.  No  ostrich 
intent  on  gross  terrene  provender,  and  sticking  its  head  into 
fallacies,  but  will  be  awakened  one  day  in  a  terrible  n  posteriori 
manner  if  not  otherwise.” 

By  this  touch  of  buffoonery  ho'concludos  his  best  book, 
and  this  without  quitting  bis  serious  tone,  still  dolorous  in 
the  midst  of  his  anathemas  and  predictions.  In  this  way  ho 
forms  a  style  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  includes  all  other 
styles;  ho  accumulates  cla.ssical  allusions,  Bible  references, 
German  abstractions,  technical  phrases,  poetry,  mathematics 
and  physiology,  old  phrases  and  ne  degism.^  Ho  build  4  np 
or  breaks  down  at  his  pleasure,  and  does  battle  like  a  sav.sge, 
gesticulating  while  ho  fights. 

And  this  disposition  lead.s  him  into  hnmow.  Humour  is  a 
^  talent  which  amuses  the  Gorman  and  Northern  generally ;  it 
suits  their  taste,  just  as  beer  and  brandy  suit  their  palates. 
People  of  other  races  have  not  tho  same  relish  for  it.  Swift, 
while  engaged  in  the  solemn  duties  of  a  clergyman,  indulged 
in  the  most  grotesque  absurdities.  Hamlet,  amid  his  terror 
and  despair,  makes  small  jokes  and  quaint  retorts.  This 
kind  of  humour  depends,  to  a  great  extent,  for  its  effect  on 
the  suddenness  of  the  contrasts  it  presents  to  the  mind. 
Another  phase  of  humour  is  that  it  puts  the  reader  at  his 
ease  with  the  writer;  it  establishes  a  familiarity;  the  academic 
gown  is  thrown  aside,  and  yon  see  the  professor  in  his  dressing- 
robe  and  slippers.  And,  lastly,  such  humour  serves  to  lighten 
melancholy ;  it  breaks  in  on  tho  solemn  monotone  —not  a  little 
rudely  oftiimes — but  it  relieves  the  glocm  of  a  dark  picture, 
and  enables  the  reader  to  go  on  more  pleasantly. 

When  Carlyle  describes  man  as  viewed  by  the  eye  of  pure 
reason — “a  soul,  a  spirit,  a  divine  apparition”  that  “sees 
and  fashions  for  himself  a  universe  with  azure  starry  epaccs 
and  long  thousands  of  years,”  ho  contrasts  it  with  man  as 


viewed  by  the  eye  of  vulgar  logic — “an  omnivorous  biped  j 
that  wears  breeches.”  | 

“Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident,”  he  says,  “in  | 
modern  history  is  not  the  Diet  of  Worms,  still  less  the  battle  ! 
of  Austerlitz,  Wagram,  Waterloo,  or  any  other  battle,  but  an  ' 
incident  passed  careleesly  over  by  most  historians,  and  | 
treated  with  some  degree  of  ridicule  by  others — namely,  • 
George  Fox’s  making  to  himself  a  suit  of  leather.”  Again  be  ; 
says— ‘‘Daily  life  is  girt  with  wonder,  and  based  on  wonder,  j 
Tho  very  blankets  and  breeches  are  miracles.”  Ironical  | 
paradoxes  of  this  kind — biting,  cynical  humour — abound  in  all 
his  works.  But  the  humour  is  frequently  carried  to  a  still  ' 
greater  extent.  Thus,  in  describing  the  “  Dandiacal  Sect,’’  ! 
chiefly  remarkable  for  “  self-worship,”  bo  gives  the  Canon  of  i 
Cl  stume — “  1.  Coats  should  have  nothing  of  the  triangle  ! 
shout  them;  at  tho  same  time  wrinkles  should  bo  carefully  | 
avoided.  2.  The  edbar  is  a  very  imporUnt  pciut;  it  should  j 
Is)  low  behind,  and  slightly  rolled.  11.  No  licence  of  fashion  ' 
can  allow  a  man  of  delicato  taste  to  adopt  the  postcrial  | 
luxuriance  of  a  Hottentot.  4.  There  is  safety  in  a  swallow-  : 
tail.  5.  The  g'^od  sense  of  a  guntlomau  is  nowhere  more 
finely  developed  than  in  his  rings.  (1.  It  is  permitted  to 
mankind  under  certain  restrictions  to  v.  o.or  white  waistcoats. 

7.  The  trousers  must  bo  exceedingly  tight  across  the  hips.”  | 

One  of  his  bitterest  satiros  is  that  of  tho  Pig  Philosophy —  ' 
“I  mean,” says  he,  “four-footed  swine.”  Ho  is  discussing  the  | 
question  of  universal  suffrage,  and  how,  if  people  are  to  be 
fiiirly  represented,  one  must  ht:ow  exactly  what  the  people 
want,  what  ideas  they  have  of  themselves,  what  are  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  duty,  &c.  “  Ajn-opos  of  tho  pig  !  Who  made  the 

pig?  Unknown — perhaps  the  pork-butcher  I  y«47/cc  is  your 
own  share  of  the  pig-trougb,  not  any  portion  of  my  share. 
But  what  is  my  share?  Ah!  there,  in  fact,  lies  the  grand 
ditUculty  upon  which  pig  science,  meditating  this  long  while, 
can  totilo  nothing  ab.solutoly.  My  share — humph!  Mysharo  ' 
is,  on  the  whole,  whatever  I  can  contrive  to  get  without  being  i 
hanged  or  sent  to  the  hulks.  Moral  evil  is  unattainability  of  | 
pig’s-wash  ;  moral  good  attainability  of  ditto.  Pig  poetry 
ought  to  ernsist  of  universal  recognition  of  tbo  excellence  of 
pig’s-wash  and  ground  barley,  and  tho  felicity  of  pigs  whose 
trough  i.s  in  order  and  who  have  had  enough.’’ 

One  can  hardly  imagine  a  man  talking  in  this  strain  be’ng 
deeply  and  seiiou.-ly  in  earnest;  his  laughter  the  outburst  of  | 
an  indignant  soul,  and  his  sarcastic  caricatures  the  solemn  | 
protest  of  a  man  against  wickedness  and  stupidity.  Yet  so 
it  is  with  Carlyle :  ho  is  evidently  excited  while  ho  write.s, 
and  his  mocking  laughter  is  not  as  tho  crackling  of  thorns 
under  the  pot ! 

Enthusiastic  in  everything,  nothing  is  more  gratifying  to 
him  as  an  historian  than  the  discovery  of  some  small  matter 
in  history,  something  that  others  have  overlooked,  but  which 
fixes  a  date  or  an  event  beyond  question.  Over  a  miserable 
Latin  phrase  which  fixes  some  fact  about  King  John,  Carlyle 
is  perfectly  jubilant.  S.'rys  he — 

‘‘  For  King  Lackland  was  there  verily  he ;  there,  wo  say,  is 
the  grand  peculiarity,  tho  immeasurablo  one  ;  distinguishing 
to  a  really  infinite  degreo  the  poorest  historical  fact  from  all 
fiction  whatsoever.  Fiction,  imagination,  imaginative  poetry, 
&c.,  d'c.,  except  as  a  vehicle  for  truth  or  fact  of  some  sort, 
what  is  it?  .  .  .  Behold  therefore:  this  England  of 

the  year  1200  was  no  chimerical  vacuity  or  dioimland, 
peopled  with  mere  Vaj)orous  Fantasms,  Rymer’s  Fudera,  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Constitution,  but  a  green  solid  place  that 
grew  com  and  several  other  things.  The  run  shone  on  it; 
the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  and  human  fortunes.  Cloth  was 
woven  and  worn,  ditches  were  dug,  furrow  fields  ploughed, 
and  hou.scs  built.  Day  by  day  men  and  cattle  rose  to  labour, 
and  night  by  night  returned  home  weary  to  their  several 
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lairs.  .  .  .  And  yet  these  grim  old  walls  are  not  a  dilet-  I  surrounded  with  a  certain  sort  of  mystery.  God  is  with  him 


tantism  and  a  dubiety  ;  they  are  an  earnest  fact.  It  was  for  a 
more  real  and  serious  purpose  they  were  built.  Yes,  another 
world  it  was  when  these  black  ruins,  white  in  their  new  mortar 
and  fresh  chiselling,  first  saw  the  sun  as  walls  long  ago  .  .  . 

I  their  architecture,  belfries,  land  carrucates.  Yes,  and  that  is 
I  but  a  small  item  cf  the  matter.  Docs  it  never  give  thee  pause, 

!  this  other  strange  item  of  it,  that  men  then  had  a  soul — not 
I  by  hearsay  alone,  and  as  a  figure  of  speech,  but  as  a  truth 
'  that  they  kneic  and  practically  went  upon  ?” 

I  In  Germany  Carlyle  has  found  his  grandest  ideas.  There 
be  has  studied.  He  is  familiar  with  its  language  and  litera¬ 
ture.  He  places  this  literature  in  the  first  rank.  He  trans¬ 
lated  WUhdm  Master.  He  wrote  a  long  series  of  critical 
articles  on  German  authors.  He  has  been  recently  occupied 
in  writing  the  History  of  Frederic  the  Great.  He  is  the  most 
accurate  and  original  of  translators,  and  has  introduced  the 
Germanosque  school  into  England. 

As  to  the  German  school,  M.  Tainc  is  highly  favourably 
impressed  with  it,  especially  on  account  of  its  universality. 
No  nation,  no  age  possesses  in  so  high  a  degree  the  power  of 
expreesing  general  ideas — all  men’s  thoughts— as  the  Germans 
of  these  latter  days.  They  take  at  once  a  circumstantial  and 
comprehensive  view  of  any  subject — poetry,  history,  art,  re¬ 
ligion — that  is  presented  to  them.  By  the  exercise  of  a  deep 
philosophical  faculty,  they  penetrate  into  the  very  core  of 
whatsoever  engages  their  attention,  and  eschewing  all  that  is 
national,  or  personal  idiosyncrasy,  they  are  able  to  meet  all 
men  on  their  own  ground.  Development  is  their  grand  idea. 
Twenty  systems,  a  hundred  reveries,  a  hundred  thousand 
metaphors  are  all  pressed  into  the  same  service.  Everything 
has  to  be  regarded  in  its  relation  to  other  thiogs— nothing  is 
to  be  insulated— each  is  necessary  to  the  other;  the  law  of 
mutual  dependence  is  to  be  traced  through  all  things,  from  a 
star  to  a  stone ;  all  men,  as  well  as  all  things,  closely  and  in¬ 
timately  united — the  men  of  one  age  interpretmg,  enforcing, 
enlarging,  and  developing  the  thoughts  of  men  who  have 
preceded  them.  Insight  into  character  and  motives  enables 
the  Germans  to  see — or  they  are  supposed  to  see— so  much  of 
the  springs  of  action  as  to  fix  the  identity  of  two  men  in  two 
different  ages  of  the  world.  Thus  and  much  more  at  g^eat 
length.  Carlyle  accommodates  what  in  the  German  schools 
of  philosophy  would  be  unpalatable  to  English  taste.  As  an 
ingenious  interpreter,  knowing  the  spirit  of  the  men  whom 
he  has  to  address,  he  approaches  them  with  consideration, 

I  and  appeals  to  what  is  common  to  both  Germany  and  England, 
namely,  religion  and  poetical  enthusiasm.  He  disconrees  of 
bards  and  apostles,  of  Shakapeare  and  Dante,  of  Paul  and  cf 
Luther,  and  dilates  at  large  on  man  and  the  universe.  Bis 
mysticism  is  one  great  secret  of  bis  power.  Even  his  German 
philosophy  is  made  mystical  by  religion  and  poetry.  He 
talks  of  grand  vestures  of  poetical  thoughts;  of  the  inscrutable 
mystery  that  calls  itself  I — of  the  ego  that  is  nothing  less  than 
a  divine  shekinah.  God  and  Nature  and  man,  the  past,  the 
present,  the  future  are  all  cloudily  represented — now  in 
exalted  conception,  now  in  sorrowful  reverie,  and  now  in  con¬ 
fused  sentiments,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  arrive  at  a 
distinct  conclusion  as  to  what  the  author  means. 

“  However  it  may  be,”  he  says,  speaking  as  Tenfelsdroeckh, 
“  with  metaphysics  and  other  abstract  sciecces,  originating  in 
the  head  alone,  no  life  philosophy  such  as  that  of  clothes 
pretends  to  be,  which  originates  equally  in  the  character  and 
equally  speaks  thereto,  can  attain  its  significance  till  the 
character  itself  is  known  and  seen.”  M.  Taine  quotes  this 
passage,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  the  moral  character  of 
Carlyle  is  that  of  a  modem  Puritan ;  that  all  his  doubts,  fears, 
hopes,  struggles,  exaltations,  and  despondencies  are  those  of 
the  ancient  Puritan  type  reprolnced  in  a  modem  garb,  and 


in  everything,  and  the  whole  universe  of  nature  filled  with 
the  supernatural.  Everything  is  but  ”  a  garment,  a  clothing 
of  the  higher,  celestial,  invisible,  unimaginable,  formless, 
dark  with  excess  of  bright.”  Matter  with  him  exists  only 
spiritually,  and  to  “  represent  some  idea  and  body  it  forth.” 
Everything  is  a  symbol,  and  “  by  symbols,  accordingly,  man 
is  guided  and  commanded,  made  happy  or  wretched.”  Man 
himself  is  but  a  symbol  of  God,  and  every  deed  man  does  is 
”a  revelation  to  sense  of  the  mystic  God-given  force  that  is 
in  him.”  It  is  the  old  and  new  German  creed  of  development. 
“Deepest  of  all  illusory  appearances  for  hiding  wonder,  as  for 
many  other  ends,  are  your  two  grand  fundamental  world- 
developing  appearances.  Time  and  Space.  These,  as  spun  and 
woven  for  us  from  before  birth  itself  to  clothe  our  celestial 
Me  for  dwelling  here,  and  yet  to  blind  it,  lie  all-embracing,  as 
the  universal  canvas  or  warp  and  woof  whereby  all  minor 
illusions  in  this  Phantom  Existence  weave  and  paint  them¬ 
selves.” 

Thus  Carlyle  always  writes  as  a  man  in  a  state  of  profound 
wonder.  “The  man,”  he  says,  “who  can't  wonder,  does  not 
habitually  wonder  (and  worship) — were  he  president  of  innu¬ 
merable  royal  societies,  and  carried  the  whole  Mecanique  Celeste 
and  IlegeTs  Philosophy,  and  the  epitome  of  all  laboratories  and 
observatories,  with  their  results,  in  his  single  head  — is  but  a 
pair  of  spectacles  behind  which  there  is  no  eye.  Let  those 
who  have  eyes  look  through  him,  then  be  may  be  useful.” 
Mystery  and  mysticism  they  are  all  the  way  through  scorning 
the  “  Hand  Lamp  of  Atomy  Logic.”  Wo  emerge  from  the 
“  inane,”  we  “  haste  stormfully  across  the  astonished  earth, 
then  plunge  ag;ain  into  the  inane.”  “  But  whence  ?  0  Heaven ! 
whither  ?  Sense  knows  not ;  Faith  knows  not ;  only  that  it 
is  from  mystery  to  mystery,  from  God  and  to  God.” 

In  all  this  M.  Taine  insists  that  Carlyle  is  but  the  interpreter 
of  the  German  idea ;  the  German  metaphysician  is  but  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  English  Puritan.  A  moral  character  is  given  to 
the  mysticism,  and  the  English  writer  deals  largely,  but  in 
terms  of  the  vaguest,  with  his  conceptions  of  duty  and  of 
God.  Is  there  no  God  ?  he  asks,  or  at  the  best,  is  there  but 
an  absentee  God,  sitting  idle  over  since  the  first  Sabbath  at 
the  outside  of  the  universe,  and  seeing  it  go?  Has  the  word 
duty  no  meaning?  and  so  on,  with  illustrations  of  what  cer- 
tuiu  men  think  of  themselves  and  of  their  duty,  as,  for 
example,  that  Saul  of  Tarsus  who  confessed  himself  the  chief 
cf  sinners,  and  Nero  of  Rome,  j  cund  in  spirit,  and  spending 
much  of  his  time  in  fiddling.  Furthermore,  he  considers  the 
great  question  of  human  happiness,  and  hurls  bis  sarcasm  at 
the  present  age,  when  the  terrors  of  the  conscience  are  as 
nothing  to  an  attack  of  dyspepsia.  Virtue  is  within  a 
revelation,  heroism  the  true  light,  conscience  philosophy,  and 
God  Himself  a  grand  mjstery,  whose  name  suggests  an  ideal.  > 

But  with  all  his  religious  philosophy  and  arrant  spirit  of 
Puritanism,  Carlyle,  according  to  M.  Taine,  is  for  ever  wound¬ 
ing  the  theologians  to  the  quick.  His  Christianity  is  not 
theirs.  With  him  Christianity  is  the  worship  of  sorrow;  “the 
temple  thereof,  founded  some  eighteen  centuries  ago,  now  lies 
in  ruins,  overg;rown  with  jungle,  the  habitation  of  doleful 
creaturea  Nevertheless,  venture  forward ;  in  a  low  crypt, 
arched  out  of  falling  fragments,  thou  findest  the  altar  still 
there,  and  its  sacred  lamp  perennially  burning.”  With  him 
the  guardians  of  the  lamp  are  altogether  wrong;  their 
“  Church  clothes  gone  sorrowfully  out  at  elbows ;”  the 
frippery  of  official  decoration  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  the  ‘ 
nineteenth  century  standing  as  much  in  need  as  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  of  a  Luther.  In  the 
meanwhile,  “  Religion  in  unnoticed  nooks  is  weaving  for  her¬ 
self  new  vestures  wherewith  to  reappear  and  bless  our  sons 
and  grandsons.”  Carlyle  tells  us  that  the  one  end,  essence. 
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aod  use  of  all  religion,  paat,  present,  and  to  come,  is  this  only : 
to  keep  the  same  moral  conscience  or  inner  light  of  ours 
alive  and  shining.  .  .  .  All  religion  was  here  to  remind 
us  better  or  worse  of  what  we  already  know  better  or  worse, 
of  the  quite  inGnite  difference  there  is  between  a  good  man 
and  a  bad ;  to  bid  us  love  inGnitely  the  one,  abhor  and  avoid 
inGnitely  the  other.  .  .  .  All  religion  issues  in  due  prac¬ 

tical  Hero-worship.  M.  Taine  takes  the  liberty  of  remarking 
that  there  is  much  in  revealed  religion  which  does  not 
directly  affect  the  moral  nature  and  still  less  the  conduct  of 
life.  The  human  heart  cannot  be  governed  by  an  English 
standard  of  devotion  to  duty,  and  of  respect  for  great  men. 
But  Carlyle,  as  he  shows,  is  imperative,  and  carries  with  him 
his  own  standard  of  divinity  even  into  literary  criticism. 

To  him  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  artist,  are  but  the 
interpreters  to  their  age  of  a  divine  idea — Shakspeare,  Dante, 
Goethe,  Johnson,  Burns,  Rousseau,  all  so  many  revealers, 
right  or  wrong,  of  the  inGnite.  But  his  verdict  on  particular 
men  is  often  of  the  strangest.  Goethe  is  a  very  model  of 
perfection;  Jean  Paul  an  affected  buffoon,  an  extravagant 
humorist;  democratic  Burns  rises  higher  than  aristocratic 
Byron ;  Johnson  is  highly  exalted  as  a  brave  pedant.  As  to 
Voltaire,  “wo  Gnd  no  heroism  of  character  in  him  from  Grst 
to  last;  nay,  there  is  not,  that  «e  know  of,  one  great  thought 
in  all  his  six-and-thirty  quartos.  He  sees  but  a  little  way 
into  nature.  .  .  .  His  theory  of  the  world,  his  picture  of 
man  and  man’s  life,  is  little,  for  a  poet  and  philosopher  even 
pitiful.  ...  He  reads  history,  not  with  the  eyes  of  a 
devout  seer  or  even  of  a  critic,  but  through  a  pair  of  mere 
anti-Catholic  spectacles.  .  .  .  The  Ephesian  temple, 
which  it  bad  employed  many  wise  heads  and  strong  arms 
for  a  lifetime  to  build,  could  be  un-built  by  one  madman  in  a 
single  hour.’’  Carlyle,  Taine  eays,  talks  largely;  were  he 
judged  in  Fr.inco  in  a  similar  spirit  to  that  in  which  he 
judges  Voltaire,  the  portrait  would  be  different  of  him  from 
that  which  is  given  in  this  country. 

As  historian,  Carlyle  is  essentially  a  hero-worshipper. 
“  Universal  history,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  history  of  the  great 
men  who  have  worked  here.’’  “  The  works  of  a  man,  bury 
them  under  what  guano  mountains  and  obscene  owl-droppings 
you  will,  do  not  perish,  cannot  perish.  What  of  heroism, 
what  of  Eternal  light,  was  in  man  and  his  life,  is  with  very 
g^at  exactness  added  to  the  Eternities — remains  for  ever  a 
new  divine  portion  of  the  sum  of  things  1” 

All  this  is  but  the  German  theory  in  an  English  dress. 
The  German  reduces  all  nations,  all  times,  all  forms  of  civili¬ 
sation  to  his  ideal ;  philosophy,  religion,  arts,  manners, 
thought,  action,  everything  is  reducible  to  his  “  principle.” 
Carlyle,  starting  with  this  heroic  principle,  will  have  nothing 
but  that ;  and  the  world  is  formed  and  transformed  by  his 
heroes,  all  working  out  selfsame  principles  in  various  ways — 
wild  Dominies  and  Thebald  eremites,  Scandinavian  Odin, 
melodian  Dante,  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Cranmer,  all  enabling 
Shakspeare  to  speak ! 

M.  Taine  describes  the  Letters  and  Speeches  of  Vromweil  as 
Carlyle’s  masterpiece.  He  calls  it  emphatically  a  history, 
and  declares  that  the  impression  it  produces  is  something 
extraordinary.  The  gprave  constitutional  historian  sinks  into 
insigniGcance  beside  this  wonderful  compilation.  It  lays  bare 
the  soul  of  Cromwell,  the  greatest  of  the  Puritans,  their  chief, 
their  hero,  their  model.  The  historian  summons  back  the 
man.  You  cee  him  face  to  face ;  hear  his  words,  catch  the 
very  accent  of  his  voice ;  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
his  person,  you  are  familiar  with  all  that  was  familiar  to  him ; 
with  him  in  his  tent ;  beside  him  at  the  council-board ;  look 
out  upon  the  same  battle- plains.  Nothing  can  be  more  per¬ 
fectly  exact  than  every  detail  that  is  given.  The  scribe 


writes  with  religious  reverence  of  his  hero.  M.  Taine  is 
willing  to  admit  that  Puritanism  has  exercised  a  grand  io- 
Guence  on  modem  civilisation,  but  he  cannot  fall  down  and 
worship  before  Puritanism  as  the  noblest  and  most  Gktdlike 
protest  ever  beard  in  this  world.  Neitlftr  can  he  enter  fully 
into  Carlyle's  view  of  the  French  Revolution.  That  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  should  look  at  the  twe  great 
revolutions  in  their  national  histories  from  separate  stand¬ 
points  is  not  in  the  least  surprising,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  M.  Taine  would  Gnd  more  Englishmen  sym¬ 
pathising  with  his  view  than  Carlyle  would  Gnd  Frenchmen 
to  sympathise  with  bis. 

Taine  bolds  that  which  most  thinking  men  are  willing  to  ; 
admit ;  namely,  that  every  violent  effort  at  change  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  reaction  very  dangerous  sometimes  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  society ;  that  exhaustion  follows  convulsion,  and 
excess  an  overstrained  propriety.  Rochester  took  the  place 
of  Harrison;  Hobbes  succeeded  Bunyan;  the  “merry  mo¬ 
narch”  the  stern  Protector ;  the  generi'us  sympathies  of  the 
French  Revolution  were  followed  by  the  cynicism  of  the 
Directory  and  the  carnage  of  the  Empire.  Human  nature 
is  explosive ;  it  has  intervals  of  mysticism  and  universal 
benevolence,  but  the  seasons  are  soon  over ;  from  one  extreme 
we  Guctuate  to  the  other.  Of  one  thing  M.  Taine  seems 
fully  convinced;  that  the  realisation  of  Carlyle’s  high  yearn¬ 
ings  are  thoroughly  impracticable,  and  that  if  practicable 
they  would  work  no  good  to  the  human  family.  Carlyle  ' 
worships  heroes — master-.spirits  that  shall  rule  despotically  i 
— demi-gods — and  M.  Taine  is  not  the  man  to  bow  in  that  I 
house  of  Rimmon.  | 

- ♦ -  I 

LIFE  ON  BOARD  A  FEMALE  CONVICT 
SHIP. 

7ESTERX  AUSTRALIA  is  now,  I  believe,  the  only 
colony  to  which  convicts  can  be  transported  from 
Great  Britain.*  The  people  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  of 
the  Eastern  coast  of  Australia,  having  a  largo  and  continually 
increasing  supply  of  free  labour  at  their  command,  have 
naturally,  and  no  doubt  wisely,  declined  to  receive  upon  their 
shores  any  longer  the  pariahs  of  the  mother  country,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  before  long  the  free  I 
population  of  Western  Australia  will  follow  the  example  of  ' 
their  brethren  of  the  older  colonies.  Thus,  unless  some  new  j 
terra  incognita  be  discovered  suitable  for  a  convict  settlement,  | 
the  probability  is  that  before  many  years  have  elapsed  Great  I 
Britain  will  be  compelled  to  provide  safe  keeping  for  the  i 
whole  of  her  convict  population  upon  her  own  shores.  Under 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  a  brief  description  of  the 
routine  and  discipline  on  board  a  female  convict  ship,  at  a 
period  when  vessels  of  this  class  siiled  from  England  at 
regular  intervals  several  times  in  the  course  of  a  year,  may 
be  interesting  to  the  reader. 

In  the  year  1841 1  sailed  from  Woolwich  on  board  the  barque 
Gilbert  Henderson,  of  Liverpool,  chartered  as  a  convict  ship  by 
Government,  and  bound  to  Hobart  Town,  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
with  a  living  freight  of  three  hundred  and  Gfty  female  convicts. 

The  Gilbert  Henderson  was  a  Gne  new  vessel  of  about 
six  hundred  tons’  burden.  Her  crew  consisted  of  the  captain, 
three  mates,  a  carpenter,  a  sail-maker,  a  steward,  a  cook, 
sixteen  seamen,  and  three  apprentices,  or  midshipmen,  as 
they  were  termed  by  courtesy. 

It  is  customary  on  board  male  convict  ships  for  the  Govem- 


•  Convicts  are  sent  to  the  Falkland  Isles,  to  Gibraltar,  and  perhaps 
to  other  dependencies,  but  I  believe  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and 
Western  Australia  is  the  only  colony  open  to  female  convicts. 
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mont  to  send  out  a  guard  of  soldiery  or  marineo,  with  their 
olflcers,  in  addition  to  the  naval  surgeon,  to  whom  the  chief 
command  ototi  as  well  as  the  medical  charge  of,  the  convicts 
ii  intruslod.  On  board  male  convict  ships  alto  a  strict 
military  guard  is  constantly  maintained,  ai:d,  though  the 
convicts  are  left  unmanacled,  so  long  as  they  conduct  them¬ 
selves  well,  only  a  limited  number  are  permitted  to  be  on 
deck  at  a  time — each  gang  taking  its  turn  for  exercise — and 
the  slightest  mistrust,  the  faintest  appearance  of  insubordi¬ 
nation,  leads  to  the  heavy  ironing  and  the  close  confinement 
of  the  suspected  m$n,  and  an  increase  of  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  oiboers  of  the  ship  and  the  guard. 

On  board  a  female  convict  ship,  however,  the  military  or 
marine  guard  is  dispensed  with,  the  ordinary  number  of 
the  crow  is  not  increased,  and,  althcngh  a  sufficient  supply  of 
handcuffs  and  irons  are  sent  on  board,  they,  as  well  as  the 
Grearms  of  the  ship,  are  kept  out  of  sight.  There  is,  in  fact, 
little  more  api>earance  of  force  or  extra  discipline  than  may 
bo  found  on  board  an  ordinary  emigrant  ship,  while  there  is 
much  superior  cleanliness,  and  the  health,  comfort,  and  con- 
venienco  of  the  convicts  are  most  sedulously  cared  for  during 
the  voyage. 

On  board  a  mile  convict  ship  no  passengers  excepting 
military  i^cers  on  Government  service  arc  permitted  to 
embark,  but — although  I  believe  the  rule  equally  applies  to 
female  convict  ships — it  was  not  so  strictly  enforced  on  board 
Uie  Gilbert  Henderson. 

Itesides  tha  naval  surgeon  (in  our  case  one  Sir  J - H - ) 

the  passengers  on  board  the  Gilbert  Henderson  comprised  a 
retired  “naval  physician  of  the  Qect,"  who  was  going  out  to 
settle  in  Van  Diemen's  Land,  on  a  grant  of  land  bo  bad 
received  from  Government ;  his  nephew,  a  young  Irishman 
aJ»out  twenty  years  of  ago,  of  no  profession,  who  was  going 
out  (o  seek  his  fortune,  nnder  his  uncle's  patronage ;  his  son, 
a  lad  of  Gfteen  years ;  a  retired  army  captain,  greatly  addicted 
to  microscopic  studies,  who  was  also  going  out  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  a  Government  grant;  and  a  midshipman  of  the 
Royal  Navy  (myself),  going  out  to  rejoin  iny  ship,  after  having 
been  on  sick  furlough. 

Sir  J - H - was  a  surgeon  of  higher  naval  rank  than 

it  vvu  or  is  usual  to  appoint  to  do  duty  on  board  a  convict 
ship.  He  had  been  knighted  for  his  services  (in  Prussia)  on 
behalf  of  the  English  Government,  during  the  period  of  the 
cholera  epidemic  of  1M31-2.  But  he  had  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  because  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  reach 
Van  Diemen's  Land  free  of  expense,  in  order  to  settle  upon  a 
grant  of  land  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  which  had  been 
accorded  to  him  for  his  medical  services,  in  addition  to  the 
honour  of  knighthood. 

I  msy,  however,  here  state  that  the  worthy  knight,  who 
w.vs  somewhat  of  an  eccentric,  and  was  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  the  party  respecting  the  anticipated  delights  of  a  colonial 
life,  very  soon  found  his  way  back  to  England. 

He  had  provided  himself  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  settler 
in  the  ‘‘bush,”  such  as  tents,  axes,  spades,  garden  seeds, 
cooking  utensils,  &c.,  and  te  theso  bad  added  all  the  comforts 
and  elegancies  of  civilisation  that  he  could  stow  on  board, 
such  as  articles  of  fnrniture,  cases  of  books,  pipes  and  barrels 
of  wine  and  beer,  &c.,  and,  according  to  bis  own  account,  was 
going  to  found  a  Utopia  in  tbo  wilderness ;  yet  on  landing  at 
Portsmouth  two  years  afterwards,  the  first  person  I  met  on 
the  quay  was  Sir  J - H - ! 

“I  heard  that  the  B -  had  just  arrived,"  he  said,  as  ho 

shook  hands  with  me,  “  and  I  came  down  expecting  to  Gnd 
that  you  had  returned  to  England  with  the  vessel.  I  thought 
I'd  like  to  shako  hands  with  my  old  shipmate  again.  We  had 
Borne  pleasant  days  on  board  the  Gilbert  Henderson.'' 

“Yes,  Sir  John,"  I  replied,  “  but  yon  of  all  persons  are  the 


last  I  should  have  expecto*!  to  meet.  1  thought  you  wuro 
long  ago  comfortably  settled  in  the  ‘  bush.’ " 

“  Wouldn’t  do,  my  dear  sir,”  replied  the  knight.  “N'ot  at 
all  the  thing  for  a  man  of  my  years.  I  was  sadly  disappointed,  i 
Kot  a  living  soul  within  twenty  miles  of  my  grant.  Went  to  ; 
look  for  it— couldn’t  find  it  for  a  long  time.  Found  it.  A  ■ 
wretched  place.  Xobody  to  speak  to  but  the  convict  servants 
I  took  with  me.  Should  have  l^esn  dead  and  buried  in  less  ! 
than  six  months  if  I'd  stayed.  Remained  a  week.  Came 
back  to  Hobart  Town,  and  sailed  for  England  on  board  the  j 
first  vessel  that  was  ready  for  sea.  Sad  take-in.  Grants  of  j 
land  indeed !  Coat  me  hundreds  of  pounds,  all  thrown  away. 
Ruinous !  Come  and  dine  with  me  to-day,  but  don't  speak  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  m.akes  mo  miserable  to  think  of  it.”  | 

I  accepted  the  invitation  to  dinner,  and  found  Sir  John  , 
very  comfortably  situated  in  a  modest  establishment  near 
Portsmontb,  with  bis  wife  and  daughter,  enjoying  a  much  | 
nearer  approach  to  the  Utopia  of  his  sanguine  imagination  ^ 
than  over  he  would  have  succeeded  in  founding  in  Tasmania.  ; 

But  to  return  to  my  subject. 

The  Gilbert  Henderson  sailed  in  due  course  from  Woolwich,  | 
and  as  we  had  tolerably  fine  weather,  the  horrors  of  sea¬ 
sickness  were  all  got  over  before  wo  had  well  got  clear  of  the  , 
British  Channel,  and  a  regular  routine  of  duty,  combining  { 
tUo  utmost  order  and  rogu'urity,  was  ostablishcd  on  board. 

A  douc-ur.  proportioned  according  to  their  rolativo  ranks,  was  . 
to  lie  awarded  to  the  captain  and  the  three  mates  if  at  the  | 
end  of  the  voyage  they  produced  a  certificate,  signed  by  the  ^ 
naval  surgeon,  setting  forth  that  they  had  exerted  themselves  | 
to  the  utmost  to  assist  him,  and  to  prevent  any  irregularities  j 
during  the  passage  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land ;  and  there  was,  I  j 
truly  believe,  much  less  irregularity,  and  far  more  comfort  , 
and  even  enjoyment,  on  board  the  vessel  than  there  would  or 
could  have  been  had  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  convict)  I 
been  free  emigrants. 

Their  position  on  board  enabled  the  officers  to  exercise  a 
much  greater  amount  of  moral  and  physical  control  over 
them  than  could  have  been  exercised  over  freo  emigrants, 
and  tliough  many  of  the  convicts  were  of  the  vilest  class,  as 
was  manifest  both  from  their  appearance  and  their  conduct 
during  the  early  part  of  the  passage,  such  was  not  the  case, 
at  least  to  all  appearance,  with  the  great  majority.  At  the 
period  of  which  I  write,  females  were  still  much  needed  in 
Australia  and  Van  Diemen's  I.«nd,  and  perhaps  for  this  j 
reason,  perhaps  also  because  the  penal  laws  of  late  years 
have  been  much  more  mildly  administered,  the  groater 
nnmber  of  females  on  bosrd  were  sent  abroad  for  terms  ' 
varying  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  for  offences  that  would 
now-a-days  bo  condoned  by  a  few  months'  or  weeks’  confine¬ 
ment  in  the  penitentiary.  Most  of  the  convicts  were  young 
women,  many  mere  girls,  and  I  believe  that  shoplifting,  and 
that  for  the  first  time,  according  to  their  own  account,  and 
indeed,  according  to  the  prison  sheet,  was  the  offence  of 
which  the  greater  number  had  been  convicted.  The  j 
demeanour  and  appearance  of  the  convicts  was,  however,  no  j 
criterion  wherefrom  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  crime 
which  bad  led  to  their  banishment  from  their  native  land.  > 

On  the  contrary,  in  some  instances  the  most  repulsive  in  ' 
appearance  (setting  at  nought  the  theories  alike  of  Spurzheim 
and  Gall,  and  of  Lavater)  and  the  most  violent  in  conduct 
had  been  convicted  of  the  lesser  offences  against  society;  i 
while  in  other  instances  there  were  females  of  prepossessing  I 
appearance,  and  of  intelligont  cast  of  countenance,  and  g^entle,  > 
feminine  manners,  who  had  been  convicted  of  the  most  | 
atrocious  crimes.  However,  these  were  exceptions.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  select  the 
more  hardened  and  desperate  offenders  by  means  of  their 
personal  appearance.  | 
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I  After  tbo  fli>t  week  or  two,  however,  offences  against  the 
i  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ship  wore  of  comparatively  rare 
j  occurrence. 

j  All  tho  convicts  were  required  to  be  on  dock,  weather  por- 
I  milting,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At  half-past  eoven 
o’clock  they  wont  below  to  the  comfortable  roomy  “  between 
j  decks”  to  breakfast — this  meal  consisting  of  a  pint  of  cocoa 
for  each  person,  with  biscuit  (!(/ — which  had  been  set 
j  out  on  tho  tables  by  a  certain  number  of  the  convicts,  chosen 
I  weekly  by  the  doctor  to  perform  this  duty,  to  stow  away  the 
beds,  to  sweep,  and  twice  a  week  to  scrub  the  “between 
docks,”  to  receive  tho  daily  provisions  from  tho  third  mate 
(who  acted  ns  a  sr  rt  of  purser  or  steward,  under  the  doctor), 
and  to  perform  all  the  duties  requisite  to  keep  the  portion 
of  the  ship  octujiied  by  the  convicts  in  a  clean  and  neat 
condition. 

After  breakfast  (in  fine  weather)  all  but  the  sick  and  those 
whoso  duties  detained  them  below  were  again  ordered  on 
j  deck,  where  they  remained  until  dinner  time  (twelve  a.m  ), 
!  when,  in  obedience  to  tho  third  mate's  whistle,  they  went 
j  below  to  their  dinner,  consisting  of  Itciled  salt  beef,  and  pork 
i  on  alternate  days,  with  the*  addition,  according  to  the  day  of 
j  the  week,  of  barley  broth,  or  rice  and  molasse.s,  or  pea-soup, 
j  On  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  flour,  and  raisins,  and  suet  were 
I  supplied  in  place  of  peaso,  barley,  cr  rice,  and  each  female 
had  an  allowance  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  plum¬ 
pudding.  Tho  supper,  at  six  p.m.,  consisted  of  tea  in  place 
of  cocoa,  with  biscuit  ad  lihitum,  and  the  cold  salt  meal  that 
had  been  left  at  dinner  time. 

A  regular  allowance  of  provisions  is  supplied  by  the 
Government,  but  whatever  m.ay  be  the  case  on  board  a  male 
convict  ship,  the  full  allowance  of  tho  females  was  rarely 
consumed. 

There  was  a  comfortable  “  sick  Kay"  for  such  of  the  convicts 
as  were  ill  or  seriously  indisposed,  where  they  met  with  every 
attention.  But,  strange  to  say,  among  so  many  females  of  a 
I  generally  degraded  class,  illness,  or  oven  serious  indisposition, 
was  very  rare.  Few,  in  fact,  were  indi.sposed  in  the  slightest 
degree  after  tho  malady  of  sea-sickness  had  disappeared  from 
amongst  them.  Tliia  may  i>crhaps  bo  accounted  for  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  fact  that  tho  majority  of  tho  convicts 
had  been  dctiiimd  (in  some  cases  for  months  together  )  in  the 
different  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  prisons  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  tho  places  whore  they  had  been  convicted  before  they 
were  -sent  tn  board,  and  all,  when  sent  away  from  those 
j  prisons,  were  supposed  to  be  in  good  health.  But  no  doubt  a 
great  can  c  of  the  general  good  health  among  so  many 
’  females,  necessarily  crowded  together  on  board  ship,  was  the 
J  particular  attention  that  was  paid  to  cleanliness ;  to  a 
[  Butliciency  of  wholesome,  it  not  luxurious,  food ;  to  regularity 
1  of  living,  and  to  tho  caro  that  was  taken  to  keep  a  free  draught 
I  of  air  in  the  “'tween  docks.”  where  tho  convicts  slept,  and 
j  to  keep  the  convicts  themselvos  on  deck  during  the  daytime 
as  much  as  possible.  Evou  when  the  wo.athor  was  rainy  or 
boisterous,  all  wore  on  deck  for  at  least  an  hour  or  two  in  tbo 
course  of  the  day,  being  sent  up  at  such  times  in  squads  or 
parties  of  forty  or  fifty  at  a  time.  There  was,  in  fact,  but 
one  case  of  serious  illness  during  tbo  voyage,  and  that  resulted 
in  death  just  when  tho  ship  bad  reached  tho  Equator.  A  poor 
j  girl  of  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  onght  never  to  have  l^en 

sent  on  board  at  all,  died  of  consumption.  Sic  J - H - 

was  justly  proud  of  tbo  excellent  health  of  tho  females  under 
his  charge,  and  I  doubt  whether  an  emigrant  ship  with  three 
hundred  and  fifty  emigrants,  male  or  female,  on  board,  ever 
made  a  passage  of  four  months'  duration  without  more  than 
one  death  occurring  during  tho  passage,  and  with  so  little 
sickness. 

It  is,  in  fact,  utterly  out  of  the  question  for  the  officers  or 


surgoens  of  emigrant  vessels  to  maintain  tho  regularity,  I 
order,  and  cleanliness,  and  consequently  the  comfort  to  tho  ^ 
passer  gers,  that  was  maintained  on  board  the  Gilbert  Hender¬ 
son  ;  and  I  suspect  that  few  emigrant  ships  are  so  abundantly  i 
supplied  with  good  wholesome  provisions  for  so  long  a  voyage. 

I  doubt,  indeed,  whether  such  is  the  case  on  board  Govern¬ 
ment  emigrant  ships.  The  comparison  between  the  comforts  i 
supplied  to  prisoners  and  convicts  on  shore,  and  those  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  poor,  which  has  so  lately  agitated  the  newspaper 
press,  holds  equally  good  at  sea.  A  quantity  of  potatoes  and 
other  vegetables,  sufficient  to  lost  for  several  days,  was  put  on 
board  the  vessel  immediately  before  she  sailed  from  Woolwich,  ' 
and  this  stock  was  renewed  at  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands — the 
captain  putting  into  Fayal  for  this  express  purpose — and 
again  at  the  Capo  of  Goed  Hope.  Neither  was  the  necessity 
for  recreation  overlooked  by  the  authorities.  A  quantity  of 
coarse  stuff,  suitable  for  rough  needlework,  was  supplied  by  ‘ 
Government,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  tracts  and  religious  ; 
as  well  as  instructive  and  amusing  books;  and  though  none  | 
of  tho  convicts  wore  compelled  to  do  any  work  beyond  that  | 
of  taking  their  regular- turn  to  sweep  and  clean  tho  “’tween  ! 
decks,”  make  up  the  bs-ds,  wath  lire  tin  cups  and  dishes,  Ac., 
there  were  few  who,  before  the  ship  Kid  been  long  at  sea,  did 
not  apply  for  work,  or  for  books  to  read,  to  pass  away  the 
time,  and  needlework  or  books  wero  only  accorded  to  such  ' 
as  conducted  themselves  properly.  It  was,  of  course,  neccs-  ^ 
sary  among  so  many  fomalca  to  establish  a  system  of  minor  ' 
government.  To  this  end  monitors  over  classes  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  in  number  were  chosen  from  among  tbo  most  energetic 
and  best-conducted  females,  while  governesses  were  appointed 
from  among  the  more  intelligent  and  tho  best-educated  (and  ^ 
there  wore  many  among  these  unfortunate  creatures  who  had 
received  a  good,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  a  superior,  education)  to 
instruct  the  utterly  ignorant. 

This  plan  was  productive  of  most  beneficial  effects.  There 
wero  not  a  few  poor  neglected  girls  who  came  on  board  the 
vessel  unable  to  tell  one  letter  of  tbo  alphabet  from  another, 
who,  when  they  landed  at  Hobart  Town,  were  able  to  read 
tho  Bibles  that  were  supplied  by  the  Government,  with 
tolerable  facility,  and  in  some  instances  with  fluency. 

Tho  duty  of  the  monitors  was  to  sco  that  all  under  their 
especial  charge  fulfilled  the  regulations  of  tbo  ship  in  every  ^ 
respect,  and  to  report  for  reproof  or  punisbmont  such  as  were  j 
indolent  or  stubborn,  or  who  refused  to  obey ;  aid  well  these 
monitors  did  their  duly,  so  that  in  a  very  short  liuio  there  j 
were  few  causes  for  complaint,  tbo  convicts  discovering  that 
obedience  in  this  respect  conduced  to  tbeir  own  comfort. 

Tho  punishments  were  few  and  far  from  rorore,  and,  as  a  | 
general  rule,  after  the  first  month  at  sea  wore  seldom  called 
for.  Stopping  the  allowance  of  tea  at  supper-time,  or  the  i 
allowance  of  plum-pudding  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays,  were  j 
the  mildest  and  tho  most  frequent  punishments.  Next  to  j 
these  was  tho  sending  of  the  culprit  below  in  fine  weather,  ^ 
and  compelling  her  to  work  while  her  companions  wero  j 
enjoying  themselves  on  deck.  For  the  more  refractory,  a 
wooden  box,  something  like  a  eentry-box,  was  provided.  The  ^ 
culprit  was  placed  in  this  box,  whore  she  was  compelled 
either  to  stand  upright,  or  to  stoop  in  an  uneasy  posture,  for 
an  hour,  or  two,  or  three,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  i 
offence ;  and  when  the  door  of  this  prison  was  closed,  the 
only  light  and  air  came  from  a  hole  in  the  top.  So  far  os  1  | 
can  recollect,  however,  this  punishment  was  not  awarded  to  | 
more  than  half-a-dczen  during  the  voyage;  and  those  who  , 
were  once  subjected  to  it  never,  I  believe  (with  one  solitary  | 
exception),  again  committed  an  offence  that  called  for  a  j 
repetition  of  this  temporary  incarceration.  The  exception  of  , 
which  I  speak  was  in  the  persen  of  an  old  woman — the  oldest  ' 
woman  on  board  in  appearance— and  she  was  the  only  female  j 
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whom  it  was  found  necessary  to  handcuff  during  the  passage. 

!  This  wretched  creature  was  almost  as  strong  as  a  man,  and 
I  was  absolutely  incorrigible,  though  even  she  improved  her 
!  conduct  as  the  voyage  drew  near  its  close.  The  severest 
I  punishment  of  all — or  that  whieh  was  regarded  as  the  most 
I  severe — was  the  cropping  of  the  head.  I  believe  there  was 
not  a  female  on  board,  old  or  young,  who  would  not  almost 
as  soon  have  lost  her  life  as  have  had  her  hair  cut  close.  It 
not  only  deprived  them  of  their  most  cherished  natural  orna¬ 
ment,  but  it  branded  them  as  infamous  on  their  arrival  in 
I  the  colony,  and  rendered  them  objects  cf  ridicule  and  de- 
I  rision.  On  one  occasion  only  was  it  enforced,  and  then  the 
I  culprit  was  a  young,  good-looking,  and  generally  well- 
I  behaved  girl,  with  a  head  of  luxuriant  black  hair.  She 
pleaded,  as  if  for  her  life,  that  the  punishment  might  be 
spared,  and  her  companions  pleaded  for  her ;  but  the  offence 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty  was  one  that  could  not  be  over¬ 
looked,  or  that,  if  overlooked,  would  have  struck  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  discipline  cf  the  ship.  The  doctor,  however,  permitted 
the  offence  to  be  condoned  by  merely  going  through  the  form 
of  the  punishment,  and  one  of  the  women  simply  clipped  off 
{  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  culprit’s  back  hair.  The  girl 
'  was  afterwards,  as  she  had  been  before,  one  of  the  best- 
behaved  of  all  on  board.  It  is  hard  to  say  what  she  might 
have  become  if  the  really  kind-hearted  doctor  bad  proved 
I  stern  and  submitted  her  to  the  dreaded  degradation. 

*  As  a  general  rule,  these  women,  after  they  had  got  over 
their  sea-sickness,  and  had  become  familiar  with  the  routine 
of  the  ship,  appeared  to  be  quite  contented  and  happy.  In  a 
few  instances  in  which  the  convicts  had  fallen  from  a  respect¬ 
able  position  in  life,  and  bad  received  a  good  education,  and 
had  perhaps  been  used,  in  early  girlhood,  to  mingle  with 
troops  of  friends,  and  to  mix  in  good  society  (and  there  were 
some  such  on  board),  they  seemed  deeply  to  feel  their  degra¬ 
dation,  and  held  themselves  as  much  as  possible  aloof  from 

i  their  companions  in  shame.  But  even  such  as  these  were 
not  always  unhappy,  at  least  in  seeming.  “Hope  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast,”  and  perhaps  they  hoped  yet  to 
outlive  their  past  disgrace,  and  to  become  re.-pectable,  and 
even  respected,  members  of  society  in  the  land  of  their 
enforced  exile. 

A  great  deal  of  freedom  was  permitted  to  all,  so  long  as 
they  conducted  themselves  properly.  They  were  permitted 
to  choose  their  own  companions,  with  whom  they  could  sit 
and  chat,  and  work  or  read,  and  were  allowed  to  roam  about 
the  decks  as  they  pleased,  so  long  as  they  kept  off  the 
quarter-deck,  and  refrained  from  encroaching  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  foremast,  where  the  sailors  had  their  quarters ; 
and  the  sailors  were  forbidden  to  come  amongst  them  on  that 
part  of  the  deck  appropriated  for  their  use,  unless  to  attend 
to  the  necessary  duties  of  the  ship.  Conversation  with  the 
sailors  was  also  strictly  forbidden ;  but  it  was  found  impos¬ 
sible  to  prevent  this,  and  so  long  as  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  in  quiet  tones,  and  without  any  attempt  at  im¬ 
proper  familiarities,  it  was  winked  at  by  the  doctor  and  the 
I  oflScers  of  the  ship.  Indeed,  the  ofQcers  and  passengers 
j  occasionally  conversed  familiarly  with  the  best-conducted 
and  best-looking  of  the  females,  and  passed  harmless  jokes 
I  with  them,  for  a  long  sea  voyage  often  proves  a  great  leveller 
I  of  social  distinctions.  On  one  occasion  only  was  there  any 
i  attempt  made  to  break  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  this  was 
looked  over—  for  that  occasion  only — and  reg^ded  as  a  sort 
of  harmless  feminine  saturnalia.  There  is,  I  believe,  a  sort 
of  carnival  kept  up  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year  in  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  and  one  of  the  practices  at  this 
carnival  is  for  the  men  (of  course  of  the  lower  order)  to  lift 
or  toss  the  women  in  their  arms  on  one  day,  while  the  women 
on  the  following  day  return  the  compliment,  those  who  have 


been  “  lifted"  paying  some  slight  fine,  or  else  paying  some 
slight  fine  to  escape  being  “  lifted,”  I  am  not  sure  which  is 
the  case. 

At  all  events,  there  were  several  north-countrywomen  on 
board  the  Gilbert  Henderson,  and  I  suppose  these  women  had 
spoken  to  their  companions  of  the  custom  of  their  native 
county ;  a  p>lot  bad  been  arranged  in  consequence,  and  it  had 
been  resclved,  if  the  plot  could  be  carried  out,  to  keep 
“  lifting-day"  cn  board  the  ship. 

I  have  heretofore  said  that  among  the  passengers  on  boar<l 
there  was  a  retired  “physician  of  the  fleet,”  a  somewhat 
staid,  pompous,  precise  little  old  gentleman,  who  bad  with 
him  his  son  and  nephew. 

It  happened  that  on  the  morning  of  “  lifting-day”  this  old 
gentleman  was  the  first  among  the  inmates  of  the  cabin  to 
mount  the  poop-dccks  to  enjoy  his  accustomed  “  constitutional” 
before  breakfast. 

The  women  were  already  on  deck,  and  as  soon  as  the  little 
doctor  made  his  appearance,  trimly  dressed,  as  be  always  was, 
whether  in  fair  or  foul  weather,  two  strong-limbed,  stout  girls  | 
left  a  party  of  their  companions  with  whom  they  had  been 
conversing,  and,  watching  their  opportunity,  when  the  old 
gentleman’s  back  was  turned  towards  them,  darted  under  the 
rope  which  ran  across  the  quarter-deck  from  the  starboard  to 
the  port  bulwark,  mounted  tho  ladder  to  the  poop-deck,  and 
seizing  the  unsuspecting  doctor,  lifted  him  in  their  arms  and 
bore  him,  wriggling  and  shouting,  and  spluttering  with  rage 
and  terror,  down  the  ladder  and  among  their  laughing  com¬ 
panions,  making  the  circuit  of  the  middle  deck  on  both  sides 
of  the  long-boat. 

“  Hough  1  hoo  !  hey !  hey  !  hough !  hough  !’’  shouted  the 
doctor,  making  the  most  hideous  and  incomprehensible  cries, 
which  could  bo  distinctly  beard  in  the  cabin. 

I  verily  believe  that  he  thought  a  mutiny  had  broken  out 
among  the  convicts,  and  that  he  was  going  to  be  tossed  over¬ 
board  as  the  first  victim.  There  was  a  general  rush  from 
the  cabin  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  the  first  sight  that 
met  the  eyes  of  the  captain  and  passengers  was  the  doctor 
mounted  on  high  above  the  shoulders  of  the  women  crowded 
together  on  tho  lower  deck  in  the  arms  of  a  couple  of  stout 
viragoes,  kicking  his  feet,  and  struggling,  and  calling  loudly  | 
for  help,  while  the  women  were  shouting  with  laughter,  and  j 
the  sailors,  and  even  the  oilicers  of  the  watch,  were  giggling  i 
and  enjoying  tho  fun. 

“What  on  earth  is  the  matter,  doctor?"  cried  the  captain,  ! 
who  could  not  at  first  conceive  the  meaning  of  tho  strange 
spectacle.  i 

“Hough!  phoo!  hoo!  hoo!  boo!"  spluttered  the  doctor,  I 
still  struggling  in  the  arms  of  his  captors,  who,  by  tho  way, 
were  two  of  the  best-looking  and  best- conducted,  as  well  as  | 
two  of  the  stoutest,  of  the  younger  females  on  board. 

“  Oh,  please  your  honour,  it’s  no  harm ;  it’s  lifting-day,” 
cried  several  voices. 

The  captain  and  the  chief  mate  of  thd  vessel  were  both 
Northumbrians,  and  familiar  with  the  custom.  Indeed,  I 
presume  that  the. women  were  aware  of  this  fact,  and  thus 
fancied  that  the  joke  would  be  taken  in  good  part. 

The  captain,  however,  frowned,  and  made  a  pretence  of 
anger ;  but  the  women  seemed  so  happy  and  good-tempered, 
and  were  so  respectful  withal,  amid  their  laughter  and  mer¬ 
riment,  and  the  little  prim  retired  physician  of  the  fleet  looked 
so  exquisitely  ridiculous  in  bis  mingled  terror  and  amazement 
at  this  strange  handling,  that  the  stem  captain  was  unable 
to  repress  a  smile.  Immediately  the  smile  was  seen  on  his 
face,  four  stout  females,  who  had  been  watching  their  oppor¬ 
tunity,  yet  had  been  half  doubtful  whether  it  would  do  to 
carry  the  joke  any  further,  sprang  forward,  ascended  the 
poop  ladder,  and  before  either  was  aware  of  their  purpose. 
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seized  the  captain  and  Sir  J - H - (who  had  jusl  made 

his  appearance  on  deck,  and  appeared  to  be  struck  with 
amazement  at  the  scene  presented  to  him),  and  hoisting  them 
aloft,  bore  them  in  triumph  round  the  lower  dock.  The  little 
doctor  had  by  this  time  been  released,  and  had  regained  the 
poop,  still  flustered  and  red  in  the  face  with  passion.  tVhen, 
however,  the  matter  was  explained  to  him  by  tV.o  chief- mate, 
and  he  saw  bis  fellow-passengers  and  comrades  of  the  cabin 
treated  in  the  same  way  that  ho  had  been,  and  discovered  that 
there  was  no  caiise  for  alarm,  his  anger  and  indignation  quickly 
subsided,  and  bo  enjoyed  the  fun  as  well  as  the  rest,  llis 
nephew,  the  young  Irishman,  who  was  a  great  favourite  on 
board,  now  came  on  deck,  and  was  immediately  seized  by 
half-a-dozen  or  more,  each  couple  struggling  with  the  other 
to  gain  possession  of  him.  The  young  fellow,  however, 
whether  ho  understood  the  meaning  of  it  or  not,  entered  at 
once  into  the  spirit  of  the  fun,  and  even  aided  his  captors 
in  carrying  out  their  project. 

“  Aisy  now,  Judith,”  he  cried,  adopting  his  native  brogue, 
as  he  always  did  when  in  unusual  goad- humour.  “Lot  Mary 
and  Jane  be  afther  tassin’  mo  first,  an’  sure  you  shall  have 
your  turn.  Troth,  I  wouldn’t  balk  ye  av  ye  like  it.  Ye 
may  carry  me  round  the  deck  all  day  av  ye'll  do  it  quiet  and 
easy,  bedad !” 

He  was  actually  passed  from  one  laughing  couple  to 
another  until  he  had  m.tde  the  circuit  of  the  decks  half-a- 
dozen  times,  himself  cheering  in  Irish  fashion  the  while,  and 
being  responded  to  amidst  roars  of  laughter  by  his  own 
countrywomen,  who  were  numerously  represented  on  board. 
The  army  captain,  the  doctor's  son,  myself,  the  mates, 
steward,  cook— alt  on  board,  in  fact — were  “  lifted”  in  turn, 
and  then  as  the  bearers,  or  lifters,  began  to  grow  weary  the 
saturnalia  cessed.  The  captain  and  Sir  John  thought  they 
had  permitted  the  matter  to  go  as  far  as  was  consistent  with 
the  discipline  of  the  ship,  and  perhaps  a  little  further.  The 
women  were  good-humouredly  called  to  order,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  piped  down  to  breakfast,  and  the  captain,  doctor,  and 
passengers  went  to  their  breakfast  in  the  cabin,  where  the 
retired  naval  physician  was  unmercifully  joked  upon  the 
astonishment  and  terror  ho  had  exhibited.  lie  acknowledged 
that  be  was  frightened  at  first ;  but  he,  as  well  as  his  nephew, 
was  an  Irishman,  and  possessed  of  a  natural  feeling  of  gal¬ 
lantry  towards  the  female  sex,  even  though  the  females  were 
convicts  and  outcasts. 

“Sure  they’ve  behaved  themselves  very  well  during  the 
voyage,”  he  said,  “and  a  little  outbreak  like  this  once  upon 
occasion  is  pardonable.  Don’t  ye  think — couldn’t  ye  now,” 

addressing  Sir  J - H - and  the  captain,  “  just  give  them 

a  bit  of  a  treat  for  ence  in  a  way  ?  Sure,  if  it  would  cost 
anything  beyond  the  Government  allowance,  I’d  bear  my 
part  of  the  expense,  and  my  son’s  and  my  nevy's  into  the 
bargain.” 

“  Why,  doctor,  you  seem  rather  to  have  enjoyed  the  joke,” 
replied  the  captain  laughingly. 

“And  why  not?”  answered  the  doctor.  “’Tis  but  right 
the  poor  creatures  should  have  a  bit  of  fun  to  themselves,  if 
they  have  been  in  trouble.  Sure  they  were  very  decent  and 
respectful  with  it  all.” 

A  general  laugh  arose  at  the  little  doctor’s  expense,  but  his 
nephew  now  took  up  the  plea,  and  averred  that  it  was  only 
fair  that  for  once  in  a  way  the  women  should  have  a  treat 

Sir  John  and  the  captain  were  not  unwilling,  but  the 
difiiculty  was  how  it  was  possible  to  afford  them  a  treat.  As 
things  were,  they  had  their  liberty  so  long  as  they  behaved 
themselves,  and  had  every  comfort  that  they  could  reasonably 
expect,  even  though  they  bad  been  free  steerage  passengen. 
At  length  it  was  decided  that,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
passengers,  plum-pludding  of  a  better  quality  than  ordinary 

should  be  supplied  ad  libilwn  to  the  women  for  dinner  that  ' 
day,  in  lieu  of  the  rice  and  molasses  that  wore  the  regular 
provision  of  tho  day,  and  that  after  dinner,  instead  of  the 
mea-.ure  of  lime-juice  that  was  served  out  daily  to  each 
female,  each  one  should  bo  treated  to  a  pannikin  of 
moderately  strong  punch,  concocted  by  mixing  rum  and 
water  with  the  lime-juice,  and  sweetening  it  well  with  sugar. 

I  have  observed  that  one  of  the  convicts,  a  young  Scotch  ' 
girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  died  of  consumption  when  tho  | 
ship  was  on  the  Equator.  Great  syoopathy  was  felt  for  this  j 
poor  girl  by  all  her  companions  in  guilt  and  misfortune  1 
during  tho  latter  days  of  her  illness,  when  her  dangerous  j 
condition  became  known.  < 

Outcasts  though  these  poor  creatures  were,  they  were  not  | 
dead  to  all  womanly  feeling.  Many  among  them,  perchance,  | 
wore  tho  victims  of  circumstance,  and  under  happier  auspices 
might  have  been  respectable  members  of  society.  Who  can 
say  how  sorely  the  guilty  may  have  been  tempted — how 
long  and  how  bravely  they  resLted  temptation  before  they 
fell  ■?  Who  among  us  can  say,  “  I  would  havo  resisted  to  the 
end?”  Tho  very  judge  who  passes  sentence  upon  the  wretched  j 
criminal  in  the  dock  might  have  changed  places  with  him  | 
bad  their  positions  in  society,  their  early  education,  and  their  ' 
early  companionship  been  reverse  1.  The  pure-minded, 
gentle-nurtured,  kind-hearted  lady  who  looks  with  a  fooling 
of  mingled  pity  and  scorn  upon  her  fallen  sister  passing  by 
in  tho  flaunting  g»rb  of  vice  and  shame,  or  in  tho  rags  of  i 
poverty,  and  perchance  of  crime,  might  have  been  such  as  t 
that  fallen  sister  but  for  circumstances  over  which  she  had  ; 
no  control.  Lot  us  not  pride  ourselves  upon  our  station  oi" 
our  virtues,  but  let  us  rather  be  thankful  that  wo  have  not 
bjen  tempted  as  others  have  been  ;  or  if  wo  have  withstood  f 
temptation,  let  us  still  be  thankful  that  strength  was  given  ) 
us  to  resist,  and  look  with  compassion  upon  tho  fallen,  who  | 
are  our  brothers  and  sisters  still.  , 

Everything  that  the  doctor's  skill  could  devise  was  done 
for  this  poor  girl  of  whom  I  havo  spoken,  but  sho  was  beyond 
human  aid  oven  when  sho  was  sent  on  board  tho  ship.  The 
fell  disease  for  which  science  has  no  remedy  had  fixed  itself 
upon  her  lungs,  and  sho  slowly  pined  away  and  died,  far  from 
the  relatives  and  friends  she  had  known  and  loved  in  happier 
days,  ere  she  had  yielded  to  tho  temptation  which  brought  | 
her,  and  pei'ha|)s  those  near  and  dear  to  her,  to  grief  and  j 
shame.  [She  had  boon  a  respectable  sorvant-girl  in  Edin-  j 
burgb,  and,  out  of  a  situation,  and  suffering  from  illness,  she 
had  stolen,  and  sold  to  purchase  food  and  medicine,  a  muslin  ! 
dress  that  was  ex(>osed  at  the  door  of  a  draper’s  shop.] 

All  on  board  felt  for  her,  all  on  board  pitied  her  fate.  She 
was  buried  at  midnight,  on  a  calm  moonlit  night,  when  the 
surface  of  tho  ocean  was  smooth  and  glittering  as  that  of  a 
mirror.  Sewn  up  in  a  white  sheet,  and  strapped  to  a  board 
loaded  with  shot  at  one  end,  the  lifeless  form  was  laid  across 
tho  bulwarks  near  the  gangway.  The  sailors  of  the  watch 
below  and  all  the  convicts  were  summoned  to  the  deck  by  the 
slow  tolling  of  the  ship’s  bell.  The  passengers  came  forth 

from  the  cabin.  Sir  J - H -  read  aloud  tho  prayers 

appointed  by  ihe  Church  to  be  read  at  the  funeral  of  those 
buried  at  sea,  and  when  be  spoke  the  solemn  words — 

“  Wo  therefore  commit  the  body  of  cur  beloved  sister  to  the 
deep,”  <tc.,  (to ,  the  board  was  loosened,  it  slid  swiftly  over 
the  side,  a  plash  was  heard,  and  the  corpse  sank  deep  beneath 
the  parting  waters,  there  to  abide  until  tho  Great  Day  when 
the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead. 

Tho  plash  was  heard  amidst  solemn  silence,  but  imme¬ 
diately  there  arose  from  the  assembled  females  a  wild 
“  keene”  of  lament,  which  rang  in  tho  ears  of  tho  listeners 
for  long  afterwards,  and — many  among  them  sobbing  hysteri¬ 
cally — tho  females  retired  to  tho  dock  below.  And  in  a  few 
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I  diiTg  she  who  had  been  one  of  their  unfortunate  companione 
I  was  by  them  forpolten  as  though  ahe  had  never  existed. 

I  hav9  paid  that  the  doctor  read  prayers  over  the  corpse  of 
the  convict  g'rl.  He  also  read  prayeis  every  Sunday  mom- 
;  ing  to  the  assembled  femsles,  passengers,  and  crow,  according 
I  to  the  strict  orders  of  the  Government.  It  was  also  the 
j  practice  of  the  monitors  to  say  grace  over  every  meal,  and  on 
I  Sundays,  when  the  weather  was  line,  groups  of  females  might 

Ibe  seen  listening  attentively  to  the  governesses  reading  aloud 
from  the  Bible,  or  from  some  religious  book  or  tract,  all  other 
je<ding  being  interdicted  on  the  S.abbath-day. 

I  have  stated  that  the  women  were  sent  below  at  aix 
o’clock  P  M.  Occa>-ionally,  however,  some  of  them  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  upon  de  k  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  as  a 
j  mark  of  epjtecial  favour  for  good  I'chavionr. 

I  Still,  although  the  rule  was  that  all  the  females  were  to  be 
'  Ijelow  at  s'x  o'clock,  tl  ey  were  not  obliged  to  go  to  bed  until 
nine  or  ten  o’clock.  I'ntil  that  hour  the  “between  decks” 
were  well  lighted  with  swinging  lanterns,  and  they  might 
amuse  themselves  as  they  pleased.  Singing  was  a  favourite 
pa^^ime  with  them,  and,  as  many  of  them  possessed  good 
voices,  the  singing,  heard  on  a  still,  fine  n'ght  at  tea  was 
very  pleasing,  and  sometimes  extremely  lieautifnl  and  touch¬ 
ing.  Improper  or  vulgar  songs  were,  however,  strictly 
interdicted,  and  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  they  were  seldom 
attempted,  and  in  all  cases  were  immediately  silenced  by  the 
proper  feeling  rf  the  great  majority  of  the  convicts,  without 
j  the  necofsity  cf  .any  inierferonco  cn  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
j  the  ship.  Swearing  or  u^ing  foul  language  was  strictly  for- 
i  bidden.  The  women  were  warned  that  if  they  made  use  of 
j  such  language  they  would  be  punished,  and  after  the  first 
few  weeks  at  sea,  even  those  who  bad  been  accustomed  to 
swearing  and  lewd  conversation  were  generally  silenced  im¬ 
mediately — if  hy  chance  they  forgot  themselves  — hy  the 
reproofs  of  their  better-disposed  companions.  The  very  few 
wbo  still  continued  to  indulge  in  profanity  were  shunned  as 
pariahs  by  the  rest,  until  at  length  even  they  were  shamed 
into  propriety. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock  at  night  the  doctor,  accompanied 
by  the  third  mate,  who  ctirried  a  lantern,  went  below,  and 
made  a  thorough  inspection  cf  the  “between  decks,"  saw  that 
all  the  vomcii  had  retired  to  their  “  bunks,”  that  the  decks 
were  thoroughly  cle.ared  up  for  the  night,  and  all  the  I'ghts, 
with  the  exception  of  a  lantern  at  each  end  of  the  long  deck, 
were  put  out,  and  listened  to  any  comp’aints  that  any  one 
had  to  make.  The  women  wore  thou  left  to  themselves  until 
daybreak. 

Thus  passed  day  after  day  daring  the  long  four  months' 
voyage,  and  I  venture  to  repeat  that,  after  the  first  month,  or 
six  weeks  at  furthest,  the  Gilbert  Hor.dersen  had  on  board  a 
more  orderly,  a  more  healthy,  a  more  contented — I  had 
almost  written  a  happier,  and  I  may  certainly  write,  in  ap¬ 
pearance  a  happier — lot  of  passengers  than  ever  had  emigrant 
vessel  that  passed  over  her  track ;  a  more  healthy,  and  con¬ 
tented,  and  letter-conducted  lot  of  passengers  than  she  would 
have  had  had  the  convicts  been  free  emigrants,  over  whom 
the  same  salutary  control  could  not  have  been  exercised,  and 
who  could  not  have  been  kept  from  quarrelling  and  squabbling 
with  one  another. 

As  we  drew  near  the  end  of  the  voyage,  many  were  the 
heartfelt  aspirations  among  the  convicts  that  they  ccnld 
remain  on  bo.ard — that  they  could  pass  their  whole  term  of 
penal  service  sailing  to  and  fro  on  board  the  Gilbert  Hender¬ 
son.  I  verily  believe  that  there  were  few  among  them  wbo 
would  not,  bad  they  bad  the  choice,  have  rather  preferred  to 

I  remain  on  boaid  the  ship  than  to  land.  They  bad  made 
friendships  with  one  another,  they  bad  learned  to  place  confi¬ 
dence  in  those  in  authority  over  them,  and  perhaps  very 
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many  among  them  had  led  a  happier  and  more  peaceful  life  ; 
on  hoard  the  ship  than  they  had  ever  led  on  shore,  and  had 
felt  and  acknowledged  its  benefits.  They  know  not  what  fate  I 
awaited  them  when  they  skonld  be  landed  at  Hobart  Town  ! 
and  separated  one  from  another,  perhaps  never  to  meet  again,  I 
and  they  preferred  their  present  peace  and  quietude  and 
regularity  of  life  to  a  doubtful  future. 

Two  of  the  convicts,  whoso  crimes  wonH  really  at  the 
present  day  bo  considered  almost  venial,  had  been  permitted,  | 
as  an  ect  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  bring  ' 
their  children  with  them,  and  these  children — boys  of  throe  | 
and  two  years  old — had  thriven  wonderfully  during  tbe 
voyage,  and  had  been  petted  by  all  on  board  to  such  a  degree,  I 
that  had  they  been  a  few  years  older  they  would  have  been  | 
utterly  spoiled.  | 

At  length  the  lefty,  sombre  mountains  of  Tasmania  hove  in  ! 
sight,  and  the  next  day  the  Gilbert  Henderaon  came  to  an  ! 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Hubart  Town,  and  was  iramoiliately  ! 
boarded  by  the  Custom  House  officers  and  others  of  the  | 
coloniitl  authorities.  The  superintendent  of  convicts  came  on  I 
lioard,  and,  one  after  another,  each  female  was  summoned  ' 
before  him  and  reqursted  to  state  her  name  and  ago  and  the  | 
place  i  t  her  birth  if  she  knew  it,  and  also  the  occupation  she 
had  followed  in  England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland.  She  was  like-  j 
wisij  requested  to  say  whether  she  could  read  or  write,  cr  ] 
neither,  or  both,  and  whether  she  had  ary  marks  cn  her  ' 
arms  cr  other  part  rf  her  person,  and  if  on  her  arms  to  show 
them,  otherwise  to  describe  them.  She  was  thou  toki  that 
she  must  in  future,  while  under  the  especial  control  of  tbe  j 
Government  authorities,  answer  to  a  number  attached  to  her  j 
Christian  name,  and  informed  that  her  future  treatment  ! 
would  depend  entirely  upon  her  own  conduct  in  the  colony —  , 
the  past  was  forgotten.  None  were  asked  to  state  what  ^ 
crime  they  had  committed.  A  list  of  the  tamos  of  the  i 
convicts,  with  the  crimes  of  which  they  had  been  convicted  I 
attached,  and  an  account  of  their  conduct  in  prison  between  ^ 
their  conviction  and  embarkation,  had  already  been  sent  out,  | 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  the  officers,  who  sometimes 
astonished  somo  one  whom  they  were  questioning  by  telling 
her  that  they  hoped  she  would  behave  better  than  she  bad 
behaved  at  such-and-such  a  gaol,  where  she  bad  been  guilty  ' 
of  certain  misconduct. 

The  whole  of  the  convicts  were  then  assembled  on  deck, 
and  the  captain  and  doctor  were  requested  to  state  what  had  | 
been  their  general  conduct  during  the  voyage ;  and  if  any  j 
among  them  had  been  remarkable  for  insubordination  to  j 
point  such  persons  out. 

Sir  John  and  tbe  captain,  however,  reported  favourably.  ] 
Even  the  old  woman  whose  frequent  insubordination  has  been  ■ 
mentioned  was  passed  over,  inasmuch  as  her  conduct  had 
latterly  wonderfully  improved.  : 

Then  tbe  wemen  were  told  to  state  boldly,  once  and  for  all,  ' 
whether  they  bad  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  conduct  of  , 
the  doctor,  captain,  officers,  or  crow.  | 

To  this  there  was  a  general  cry  of  “  None  !  none  !  none  !”  i 
amid  a  general  clapping  of  hand.s,  until  the  officer  had  to  call  ! 
for,  and  insist  upon,  silence. 

It  was  customary  at  the  period  cf  which  I  write,  and  it 
may  still  be  the  case  in  Western  Australia,  immediately  to 
place  cut  the  female  convicts  under  masters  and  mittresses  ' 
wbo  might  require  their  services.  Thus,  if  a  lady  wanted  a  j 
nurse,  a  housemaid,  a  dairy-maid,  a  sempstress,  or  even  a  | 
lady’s-maid,  and  saw  a  young  fema'e  among  the  newly-arrived  ' 
convicts  whose  appearance  she  liked,  and  who  possessed  the  ^ 
qualifications  necessary  for  the  service,  she  could  immediately  ■ 
take  the  convict  into  her  household,  cn  giving  evidence  of  her  1 
own  respectability  and  responsibility  ;  only  in  that  case  she 
was  called  upon  to  report  her  assigned  servant  once  a  month  ! 
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to  the  proper  authorities,  and  iu  case  cf  any  misconduct  on 
I  the  part  of  the  servant  she  could  be  sent  by  her  master  or 
mistress  to  gaol  fur  punishment.  At  least  one- fourth  of  the 
I  smartest  and  best-looking  girls  on  board  the  Gilbert  Honder- 
j  son  were  at  once  assigned  in  this  way,  and  carried  off  by  their 
I  new  masters  and  mistresses.  The  remainder  were  sent  to 
^  the  different  penitentiaries,  there  to  remain  in  Government 
employ  until  they  should  be  needed  elsewhere.  At  this 
I  period,  also — and  perhaps  it  may  still  be  the  case  in  Western 
I  Australia,  I  cannot  say — any  free  male  emigrant  could  marry 
(of  course  with  the  girl’s  consent)  any  convict  girl  to  whom 
I  he  took  a  fancy,  after  she  had  been  four  months  in  the  colony, 

I  and  had  behaved  herself  during  that  term  with  propriety.  It 
was,  however,  necessary,  iu  case  of  such  a  marriage,  to  obtain 
I  the  sanction  of  the  governor,  and  of  the  girls  mader  and 
I  mistress.  If  the  sanction  of  these  persons  were  obtained,  and 
I  the  marriage  took  place,  the  husband  made  himself  answer- 
able  for  his  wife's  safe  keeping  in  the  coioiiy,  and  was  obliged 
j  to  report  her  to  the  proper  authorities  once  a  month  ;  and  in 
I  case  of  his  wife's  misconduct  the  husband  had  it  in  his  power 
I  to  send  her  to  prison  for  punishment.  Such  marriages  were 
j  frequent,  though,  of  course,  tho  free  husband  was  nearly 
I  always  a  man  of  the  poorest  class,  yet  many  ef  tho  mar- 
I  riages  are  said  to  have  proved  very  happy  to  both  parties 
j  concerned. 

On  a  convict’s  being  assigned,  tho  crime  of  which  she  had 


been  convicted  was  made  known  to  the  master  or  mistress 
alone,  and  they  were  expected  to  keep  it  secret,  under  pen.alty 
of  a  heavy  fine,  from  all  other  persons,  unless  the  convicts 


people”)  gave  them  permission  to  disclose  it. 


Male  convicts  wore  at  all  times,  I  believe,  more  harshly 
treated  than  females.  Certainly,  at  the  period  of  which  I 
write,  female  convicts  who  conducted  themselves  with  pro¬ 
priety  bad  little  to  complain  of,  except,  perhaps,  the  super¬ 
ciliousness  of  the  free  emigrants  of  tho  lower  class,  and 
sometimes  the  harsh,  scornful  language  or  tho  abuse  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses,  which  scorn  and  abuse  they  dared 
not  resent.  Most  of  the  higher  class  of  masters  and  mis¬ 
tresses,  however,  treated  their  convict  servants  quite  as  well, 

'  and  in  some  instances  much  bettor,  than,  as  a  general  rule, 

I  domestic  servants  of  the  humbler  classes  are  treated  in 
{  England. 

I  A  few  hours  after  the  Gilbert  Henderson  had  come  to 
anchor,  and  soon  after  tho  convict  officials  had  quitted  the 
ship,  the  state  barge  of  bis  Excellency  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  cf  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  seen  approaching.  It 
contained  Sir  John  Franklin  (then  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land)  and  Lady  Franklin,  who  wore  attended 
j  by  a  guard  of  honour  in  tho  colonial  uniform  of  blue  and 
silver.  Sir  John  Franklin  wore  tho  uniform  of  a  post-captain 
'  cf  tho  Royal  Navy,  and  ho  and  bis  lady  had  reached  the  ship 
I  before  we  had  time  to  fire  u  salute  or  make  any  preparations 
to  receive  them. 

I  was  informed  that  Sir  John  Franklin  made  it  a  point  to 
visit  every  convict  ship  that  arrived  at  Hobart  Town,  and 
that  Lady  Franklin  always  accompanied  her  gallant  husband 
on  board  female  convict  ships.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
met  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  was  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
I  ever  saw— standing,  I  should  think,  over  six  feet  in  height, 
and  stout  in  proportion,  with  handsome  features,  a  fresh  florid 
complexion,  and  an  exceedingly  benevolent  expression  of 
countenance.  His  Excellency  and  Lady  Franklin  lunched 
on  hoard,  and  Sir  John  inquired  into  the  particulars  of  tho 

voyage,  and  before  he  went  away  invited  the  doctor.  Sir  J - 

H - ,  tho  captain,  and  the  passengers  to  dine  with  him  at 

tho  Government  House  on  tho  following  day.  Lady  Franklin, 
meanwhile,  with  a  gentle  sympathy  and  a  natural  kindnc.-,8 


which  at  once  attracted  them  tow.irds  her,  sought  out  the 
younger  convicts  and  assembled  them  round  her,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  them  briefly  yet  earnestly,  tolling  them  that  if  now 
they  behaved  well,  and  were  honest,  virtuous,  and  diligent, 
tlu-ir  past  follies  and  crimes  would  bo  forgotten,  and  they 
m’ght  yet  become  happy  wives  and  mothirs,  and  respectable 
and  respected  members  of  society. 

Sir  John  and  Lady  Franklin  left  the  ship  under  a  salute  of 
nineteen  guns,  and  tho  next  day,  according  to  appointment 
the  captain,  doctor,  and  pai-sengers  dined  at  Government 
House.  Tho  conversation  during  the  evening  turned  upon 
Arctic  travel  and  discovery,  in  which  Sir  John  had  already 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  after  we  left  tho  hou-o  the 
remark  was  passed  between  us  that  our  gallant  host  would  bo 
far  happier  in  command  of  a  now  Arctic  expedition  thau  he 
was  as  Governor  of  Tasmania. 

He  w.as,  in  fact,  a  man  of  too  much  kindly  and  generous 
feeliug  for  tho  post  he  occupied.  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  deal  so  harshly  with  the  convict  population,  nor  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government  so  tightly  over  them,  as  the  free 
settlors  required  at  his  hands  ;  and  Lady  Frankliu,  I  fancied, 
also — so  mild  and  gentle  wore  her  looks,  voice,  and  manners 
— seemed  entirely  out  of  her  place  in  that  rude,  remote 
colony. 

Soon  afterwards  Sir  John  Franklin  resigned  the  lieutenant- 
governorship  and  returned  to  England,  and  sailed  thence  on 
the  last  fatal  voyage  from  which  ho  never  returned. 

In  the  course  of  a  d.ay  or  two  the  convicts  were  all  removed 
from  the  ship  which  bad  so  long  bsen  their  home — perhaps, 
as  I  have  said  before,  the  happiest  home  many  among  them 
had  ever  known — some  to  go  to  tho  masters  and  mistresses  to 
whom  they  had  been  assigned,  others  to  go  to  penitentiaries 
at  Hobart  Town,  I^unceston,  and  different  parts  of  the 
island.  It  was  rather  a  piiinful  leave-taking.  Many  of  t'ne 
females  had  been  secretly  working  little  souvenirs  in  the 
shape  of  Iwok-maiks,  Ac.,  which  they  now  respectfully 
and  timidly  offered  to  the  doctor,  captain,  and  pas.sengers, 
who  still  lemained  on  bo.ard.  Sadly  and  sorrowfully  encug'u 
they  stepped  over  tho  side  of  the  ship  into  tho  steamer  that 
was  to  convoy  them  to  their  several  destinations,  and  at 
length,  when  the  rope  was  cast  loose,  and  the  steamer  went 
off  with  her  living  freight,  some  among  them  tried  to  get  up 
a  feminine  cheer,  as  they  waved  their  bonnets  and  handker¬ 
chiefs  at  the  ship  and  the  doctor  and  captain,  who  were 
standing  at  the  gangway  watching  their  departure.  But  they 
could  not  manage  it :  tho  feeble  cho.r  broke  down,  and  many 
of  them  sat  down  sobbing,  or  threw  their  arms  round  the 
necks  of  their  companions  and  wept  on  t.hcir  shoulders,  so 
long  us  tho  steamboat  remained  in  sight  of  the  vessel 

More  than  twenty  years  have  passed  away  since  tho 
Gilbert  Henderson  landed  her  living  freight  on  the  shores  of 
Tasmania.  Many  changes  have  occurred  since  then.  I  have 
never  seen  tho  good  ship  since ;  sho  may  be  still  ploughing 
the  salt  sea  waves,  or,  for  aught  I  know,  she  may  have 
foundered  in  the  deep.  No  doubt  many  cf  the  females  she 
landed  at  Hobart  Town  are  dead,  for  though  most  were 
young,  -some  were  then  old.  Nearly  all  have  long  ago  served 
their  term  of  penal  service,  and  no  doubt  many  of  them  are 
now  wives  and  mothers,  and  are,  perhaps,  in  tho  possession  of 
independence  and  wealth  in  the  land  of  their  adoption — for 
very  rarely  indeed  do  female  convicts  return  to  England. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land,  or  Tasmania,  as  I  have  said,  is  no 
longer  a  penal  colony,  and  as  the  departure  of  a  female 
Convict  ship  from  tho  s'uores  of  Great  Britain  is  now  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  may  scon  cease,  I  trust  that  the  litoral  and 
truthful  description  I  have  given  of  life  on  board  a  female 
convict  ship  may  prove  to  possess  interest  to  the  reader. 

M. 
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SUMMER  has  glided  so  very  gradually  into  autumn  this 
year,  that  we  have  scarcely  marked  the  change.  Days 
are  getting  cooler  now,  however,  and  soon  we  shall  be  warned 
of  the  approach  of  winter.  Dressmakers  and  milliners  are 
once  more  busy  preparing  the  toilettes  of  a  new  season.  We 
will  therefore  speak  of  these  new  fashions  in  view  rather  of 
future  than  of  present  wants. 

I  The  new  bonnets  are  made  with  a  crown  which  appears  to 
have  been  cut  shert  at  the  back,  and  a  curtain  which  is 
I  moiely  a  narrow  straight  border.  Sometimes  the  crown 
comes  up  into  a  sort  of  peak  at  the  hack,  and  the  br  in  is 
j  elevated  to  coriespond  iu  front.  This  shape,  called  the 
.-iML-e'^ao/e,  is  far  from  graceful.  We  prefer  the  small  crowns 
I  and  straight  brims.  These  bonneta  are  at  present  made  of 
!  pleated  crape  or  satin,  but  Fomo  are  already  being  prepared 
in  velvet,  plush,  and  felt.  We  have  noticed  the  following;  — 

I  A  bonnet  of  plain  grey  felt,  the  curtain  or  border  at  the 
back  being  of  the  same  material.  It  was  trimmed  upon  the 
front  and  curtain  with  a  flat  border  composed  of  blue  feathers, 
placed  so  as  to  overlap  one  another  in  imitation  of  fur.  Inside 
there  was  merely  a  rouleau  of  blue  velvet.  The  strings  were 

1’  cf  blue  ribbon. 

A  bjnnot  of  black  velvet,  the  crown  pleated,  the  brim  and 
curtain  plain.  On  one  side  of  the  crown  a  bunch  of  shaded 
velvet  geraniums,  with  beautifully-tinted  green  leaves  covered 
with  sc'ft  down  trailing  a  little  in  the  neck.  A  few  of  the 
I  same  flowers  inside,  black  velvet  strings. 

A  bonnet  of  white  plush,  trimmed  round  the  crown  with  a 
:  wreath  of  beautifully  cut-out  blue  velvet  leaves.  The  wreath 
I  terminates  in  a  trailing  branch  on  one  side.  The  strings  are 
{  of  white  satin,  with  a  border  of  blue  leaves  brocaded  over 
1  them. 

A  bonnet  of  pearl-grey  satin,  the  crown  pleated  and  the 
rest  plain,  with  a  border  of  rich  black  Cluny  guipure  upon 
I  the  brim  and  curtain,  and  a  bunch  of  white  roses  with  tinted 
{  foliage  on  one  side.  This  also  looks  well  in  ruby-coloured 
satin.  Cluny  guipure  will  be  much  employed  this  winter  for 
I  trimming  bonnets;  also  borders  formed  of  the  tips  tf  feathers 
I  overlapp'ng  one  another.  Largo  square  veils  are  worn  over 
{  all  these  bonnets. 

I  Nothing  is  seen  in  such  great  quantities  at  this  moment 
;  as  the  short  out-of-door  jackets  with  hoods,  called  “capn- 
,  chons  Biarritz.”  Some  are  of  plain  or  checked  flanuel ;  others 
cf  some  soft  silky  texture  resembling  fur.  These  are  white 
and  grey,  white  and  black,  or  white  and  bright  scarlet,  or, 
j  again,  plain  white.  They  are  trimmed  with  Thibet  fringe 
and  silk  gimp  cord. 

'  The  patterns  of  new  mantles  we  have  seen  are  mostly 
!  paletots.  For  morning  wear,  short  loose  casaqnes  of  pepper- 
*  and- salt  plushy  cloth,  trimmed  with  black  braid  or  gimp  cord, 
and  buttons  as  large  as  small  saucers.  For  the  afternoon, 

;  coloured  silk  plush  paletots,  with  gimp  om.aments  on  the 
I  sleeves,  epaulettes,  fronts,  and  seams  of  the  back, 
j  The  moufqvetaire  paletot  is  made  of  a  sort  of  velvety  cloth 
called  drop  Montagnac.  It  is  short,  tight  fitting,  and  rounded 
at  the  back,  where  it  is  slit  open  as  far  as  the  waist.  It  is 
trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  two  rows  of  deep  black 
j  guipure  lace,  headed  with  heavy  silk  passementerie.  The 
'  epaulettes  are  trimmed  to  correspond.  A  row  of  largo  gimp 
i  buttons  is  placed  on  each  side  of  the  slit  at  the  hack ;  the 
1  same  fasten  the  paletot  in  front.  A  waistband,  entirely  made 
t  of  black  passementerie,  studded  with  jet  beads,  ia  worn  over 
I  it.  The  buckle  and  strap  are  formed  of  the  same  material. 

:  The  sleeves  are  nearly  tight  fitting,  like  those  of  a  man’s 
>  «oat,  and  are  richly  ornamented  upon  the  wrists. 

I  The  incroyahit  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  preceding,  but 
much  longer.  The  trimming  ia  a  rich  passementerie,  covered 
I  with  aiguillettcs  of  steel.  It  is  put  on  round  the  bottom,  and 
in  a  double  row  down  the  middle  of  the  back.  A  lighter 
style  of  ornament  is  put  on  over  the  seams  at  the  sides  of  the 
;  back  ai:d  front.  The  epaulettes  are  very  heavy.  Pockets  of 
!  a  nearly  triangular  shape  are  placed  upon  each  side  of  the 
I  back  and  front,  and  also  trimmed  with  gimp  and  steel.  At 
I  the  back  they  are  nnited  by  loops  of  thick  twisted  gimp, 
finished  off  with  heavy  tassels.  The  sleeves  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  movsquetaire  paletot,  and  the  waistband,  which  is 
,  put  on  over  the  garment,  is  made  of  gimp  and  ornamented 
;  with  steel  aiguillettcs.  Wo  were  forgetting  to  say  that  this 


paletot  was  of  black  velvet,  but  it  may  also  be  made  of 
cloth. 

Another  pattern  is  a  half-fitting  paletot  ent  into  four  widths, 
each  terminating  in  a  deep  point.  The  two  widths  at  the 
back  are  of  equal  length;  the  two  next  on  each  side  get 
gradually  shorter.  Each  seam  is  trimmed  up  to  the  waist 
with  a  hroad  silk  braid,  headed  with  a  scalloped  border  of  silk 
gimp.  The  same  trimming  is  put  on  round  the  bottom  and 
down  each  front.  The  epaulettes  and  wrists  are  trimmed  to 
correspond.  This  paletot  is  made  of  fine  black  cloth,  and  has 
neither  prekets  nor  waistband.  . 

Some  pelisFes  are  also  made,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  | 
they  will  have  much  favour,  as  tbe  attempt  to  bring  them  j 
into  fashion  has  already  been  made  several  years  following 
without  success.  They  are  long  and  ample  circular  capes,  j 
with  either  a  small  pelerine  or  a  hood  at  the  top,  and  are  > 
made  of  silk  rep,  cashmere,  er  chenille  cloth.  The  newest  j 
pattern  has  a  small  hood,  made  with  three  points  with  tassels 
and  lined  with  silk. 

Dresses  incline  more  and  more  to  the  princess  shape.  All 
the  widths  are  gored,  the  skirt  is  scant  and  short  in  front, 
and  forms  a  long  sweeping  train  at  the  back.  The  body  is 
plain,  with  a  round  waist,  narrower  than  those  of  last  winter, 
and  fastened  at  the  side  with  a  bow  or  rosette.  These  bands 
often  have  long  lapels  at  the  back. 

Dresses  for  the  morning  are  made  with  jackets  with  deep 
basques,  over  which  a  waistband  is  worn ;  the  skirt  need  not 
then  bo  so  much  gered.  Quite  ntijligi  dresses — roftes  de 
chamhre — are  made,  like  paletots,  Icng  and  loose.  We  have 
seen  some  prepared  for  the  autumn  and  winter.  One  was  of 
violet  cashmere.  It  was  trimmed  round  tbe  bottom  and 
down  the  front  with  a  ruching  of  the  same  material,  in  the 
centre  of  which  there  was  a  narrow  border  of  imitation 
Astrakan  fur  in  black  silk.  The  same  trimming  was  put  on 
over  the  seams  of  the  body  from  tbe  shoulders  to  a  little 
below  the  waist,  and  formed  cross-bars  upon  the  tight-fitting 
sleeves.  This  sort  of  robe  de  chamhre  can  either  be  worn  loose  : 
or  tightened  round  the  waist  with  a  cord  and  tassels.  Tbe 
same  pattern  looks  well  in  white  or  pearl-grey  cashmere,  i 
trimmed  with  ruches  of  coloured  ribbon.  This  winter  these  j 
morning  gowns  will  also  bo  made  of  quilted  silk  or  satin, 
trimmed  with  swansdown. 

Tbe  new  woollen  materials  are  drop  imperial,  a  rich,  firm 
texture,  either  self-coloured  or  with  wide  stripes,  such  ns  ' 
violet  and  black,  grey  and  blue,  or  of  two  shades  of  the  same  ' 
colour ;  a  etunne  de  laine,  thinner  than  the  preceding,  in  small 
chessboard  patterns  or  stripes;  granit,  a  beautiful  tissue, 
thick  and  soft,  always  speckled  of  two  shades  of  the  same 
colour,  especially  iron-grey,  brown,  or  violet.  Splendid 
dresses  are  prepared,  both  in  silk  and  woollen  materials,  with  j 
patterns  worked  upon  each  width  and  npon  the  body  and 
sleeves.  The  material  is  either  a  beautiful  sort  of  poplin  j 
do  laine  or  a  rich  grosgrain  silk.  The  patterns  are  in  raised 
silk  work,  and  have  quite  the  appearance  of  being  done  by 
baud,  though  this,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  We  have  ! 
noticed,  for  instance,  a  magnificent  bouquet  of  flowers  worked 
upon  each  width  <  f  a  soft  fawn-coloured  dress  in  raised  black 
silk,  in  imitation  of  satin  stitch  and  point  dor.  The  same 
over  a  grey  dress  in  a  darker  shade  of  grey,  with  a  few 
touches  of  white,  end  bouquets  of  the  same  style  in  natural  | 
tints  over  a  brown  dross.  Turkish  designs,  palm  patterns, 
and  scroll-work  also  look  well  either  in  corresponding  or  con-  , 
trasting  tints  over  a  grey,  drab,  or  brown  dress,  or  in  black  ' 
over  blue  or  violet  silks.  The  dress  is  then  made  up  quite 
plain,  the  skirt  gored,  with  one  pattern  showing  npon  each 
width  ;  tbe  body  high  and  plain,  with  a  pattern  upon  each  , 
side  in  front  and  npon  tbe  top  and  bottom  of  the  sleeves,  and  I 
a  deep  waistband,  upon  which  the  pattern  of  the  dress  should  j 
also  bo  repeated  in  smaller  dimensions.  Sometimes  this 
band  is  replaced  by  a  sash  of  beautiful  wide  brocaded  gros- 
grain  ribbon,  tied  at  the  back. 

The  new  silks  for  dresses  are  of  a  very  rich  texture,  either 
grosgrain  or  moiro  antique,  with  patterns  brocaded  upon  ' 
them.  Most  of  these  patterns  are  wide  stripes,  alternately 
one  plain  and  one  with  a  small  design  brocaded  upon  it; 
sometimes  five  fine  stripes,  like  the  lines  in  a  music-book ; 
sometimes  wide  stripes  shaded  from  dark  to  light,  and  from 
light  to  dark  again,  in  any  colonr.  Threads  of  gold  are  spun  | 
in  some  of  the  rich  silk  tissues,  which  are  called  drap  d  or; 
this  makes  very  magnificent  dresses.  | 

Several  of  the  silk  dresses  we  have  seen  made  up  wore 
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trimmed  from  the  top  all  down  the  front  with  a  rich  passe-  > 
menterie  border ;  aiguillettes  of  the  same  were  placed  cross- 
ways  on  each  side.  Three  rows  of  these  aiguillettes,  with  a 
heading  of  passementerie,  formed  heayy  epaulettes  upon  the 
sleeves.  The  wrists  wore  merely  edged  with  the  passementerie 
border.  The  skirt  was  plain,  with  a  narrow  quilling  of  ribbon 
or  a  thick  gimp  round  the  bottom.  There  is  often  a  small 
pocket  put  on  one  side  of  the  front,  and  trimmed  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  the  body  and  sleeves. 

A  dress  of  white  and  black  striped  glace  silk  was  trimmed 
round  the  bottom  with  a  very  deep  pleated  flounce,  the  top 
of  which  was  bidden  under  a  broad  fuchbia-colourcd  satin 
ribbon,  beaded  with  a  narrow  black  guipure  lace  edging 
The  upper  part  of  the  skirt  was  trimmed  in  the  shape  of  a 
short  tunic,  open  in  front,  with  Vandykes  of  fuchsia-coloured 
satin  ribbon,  edged  on  one  side  with  black  guipure  lace,  and 
on  the  other  with  a  heavy  chenille  fringe,  with  round  hanging 
balls  or  grclots.  A  deep  band  of  red  satin,  fastened  at  the 
side  with  u  largo  rosette,  was  worn  round  the  waist.  The 
body  was  plain,  fastened  in  front  with  red  satin  buttons, 
edged  round  with  black  lace.  The  tight-Qtting  sleeves  were 
trimmed  to  correspond  upon  the  shoulders  and  wrists. 

Another  dress  was  composed  of  an  under-skirt  of  pearl- 
grey  glacd  silk,  with  a  flounce  about  five  inches  deep  round 
the  bottom,  headed  by  a  wide  pleating  of  white  and  black 
gimp  cord,  and  a  jacket  with  a  very  deep  round  basque  of 
white  and  black  striped  silk  cut  out  iu  small  Vandykes 
round  the  bottom,  and  bound  with  bright  rod  velvet.  The 
waistband  was  a  plaiting  of  white  and  black  gimp  cord ;  the 
epaulettes  were  formed  of  loops  of  narrow  red  velvet. 

A  white  and  blue  strijted  silk  dress  was  trimmed  round 
ther  bottom  with  a  pleated  border  of  plain  blue  silk,  edged 
on  each  side  with  a  quilling  of  black  lace ;  a  second  row  of 
the  same  trimming  was  placed  a  little  above  the  flret.  The 
body  was  a  jacket,  the  round  basque  of  which  was  ornamented 
with  a  similar  border  of  smaller  dimensions.  The  waistband 
was  of  plain  white  ribbon,  covered  w  ith  black  lace,  with  long 
lapels  at  the  back,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and  edged  with  a 
very  narrow  quilling  of  blue  silk.  Tha  top  and  bottom  of 
the  sleeves  wore  ornamented  with  the  same  border  ns  that 
round  the  waist.  The  body  was  fastened  down  the  front  with 
blue  silk  buttons,  edged  round  with  black  lace.  The  dress 
had  a  low  body  for  the  evening,  plain,  with  a  sort  of  bertho 
formed  of  a  pleated  blue  border,  edged  with  a  quilling  of 
:  black  lace. 

I  Evening  dresses  are  made  either  with  small  berthes  or 
'  with  draperies  in  the  Grecian  style.  Flounces  are  certainly 
coming  in  again.  Silk  and  grenadine  drosses  for  evening 
!  wear  are  very  generally  trimmed  round  the  bottom  of  the 
1  skirt  with  a  deep  flounce,  with  some  device  or  ornament 
placed  above  it.  Short  black  lace  jackets,  without  sleeves, 
are  worn  over  low  liodies  for  evening  or  dinner  parties.  Some 
of  these  jackets  are  made  with  a  tiny  hood  at  the  back.  The 
hair  is  drosrod  in  the  Grecian  or  imperial  style — high  above 
■  the  forehead.  Flowers  entirely  made  of  feathers  will  bo  very 
I  fashionable  for  coiffures  this  winter.  Artistic  jewels  in  the 
I  Byzantine  style  continue  to  be  in  great  favour ;  the  brooch, 
j  bracelet,  and  double  clasp  for  the  waistband  are  chosen  to 
I  match.  Clasps  of  the  same  stylo  for  fastening  the  draperies 
.  of  the  body  and  sleeves  are  also  coming  into  fashion  again,  as 
:  in  the  time  of  the  First  Empire,  and  cameos  are  in  great 
i  favour. 

Messrs.  H.  J.  and  D.  Xicoll,  of  Regent-street,  have  a  stylish 
‘  little  garment  for  autumn  wear,  called  the  Scarborough 
'  Jacket;  it  is  something  like  a  gentleman’s  morning  coat, 

!  with  pockets  on  each  side  in  the  front  and  a  breast-pocket.  It 
;  may  be  had  in  any  shade  of  cloth,  or  in  black  velvet  edged  with 
silk  braid.  Those  of  our  readers  who  contemplate  buying  an 
I  autumn  garment  cannot  do  better  than  visit  the  establishment 
j  of  Messrs.  Nicoll.  They  have  also  the  Sc.irborongh  jacket 
made  in  linsey,  with  skirt  and  waistcoat  of  the  same  ma.erial, 

!  forming  a  complete  toilet  for  travelling  or  morning  wear. 

i  OUR  COLOURED  FASHION  PLATE. 

'  Dinskr  Toilet. — Headdress  ailomcd  with  pink  ribbon  and 

i  ends  edged  with  white  lace.  The  front  hair  is  very  much 
frizzed  and  combed  smoothly  off  the  temples,  the  ends  foiming 
I  curls ;  the  hair  is  raised  very  high  behind  and  fastened 
with  a  mother-of-pearl  comb,  covered  with  curls.  The  dress 
;  of  pink  silk  is  quite  plain;  the  bodice  in  white  silk  embroi- 
j  dered  with  pink  is  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  under  crossed 


bands  edged  with  lace.  These  bands  are  also  crossed  behind  ' 
and  joined  to  the  waistband,  which  has  two  long  ends  fas-  | 
tened  in  front  with  a  double  buckle.  A  clear  embroidered  i 
muslin  chemisette  is  worn  with  this  toilet 

Walking  Toilet. — Empire  bonnet  in  bouillonnd  tulle.  ’ 
The  cap,  in  the  Mario  Stuart  shape,  is  edged  with  a  black  i 
velvet  braid,  which  parts  the  cro  an  on  each  side  and  forms  j 
the  point  in  front.  A  white  rose  with  two  trailing  ends  of 
foliage  ornaments  the  top.  The  curtain  is  bound  with  black 
velvet,  and  edged  with  narrow  lace.  White  ribbon  strings. 
Green  silk  dress  with  plain  high  bodice  and  small  coat  sleeves 
edged  at  the  bottom  wiih  a  narrow  pleating  of  white  silk. 
Round  waist,  fastened  with  a  silk  band  and  oval  buckle.  The 
plain  skirt  is  trimmed  all  round  the  bottom  with  two  waved 
bands  of  Cluny  guipure ;  the  front  is  further  ornamented  with 
graduated  bands  of  the  same  trimming. 

Costume  for  a  Little  Girl. — Black  felt  hat  trimmed  in 
front  with  pheasant’s  feathers,  and  a  scarlet  velvet  ribbon  . 
passed  through  a  mother-of-pearl  buckle  behind.  Paletot 
in  black  velvet  with  braids  of  black  silk  and  jet  buttons. 
The  front  is  open  at  the  top  with  revers  and  lined  with  white 
silk.  White  silk  dross  edged  at  the  bottom  with  two  bands  ^ 
of  scarlet  velvet;  grey  cloth  gaiters. 

^fadame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
supplies  paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
toilets  illustrated  in  this  plate  at  the  following  prices ; —  > 
Dinner  toilet,  complete,  5s.  Gd. ;  bodice  and  sleeve,  Ss. ;  ^ 
walking  toilet,  complete,  r>s.  Cd. ;  bodice  and  sleeve,  3s. ;  I 
trimmed  gored  skirt,  3s. ;  little  girl's  paletot,  2s.  Gd.  ! 

OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN.  ' 

guild's  slipper.  ; 

Materials :  Quarter  of  a  yard  of  canvas.  No.  45 ;  1  skein 
each  of  4  shades  of  pink  wool ;  1^  skeins  each  of  4  shades  of 
green  wool ;  8  skeins  of  wool  f  ir  grounding. 

This  pattern  looks  very  fresh  and  pretty  when  worked  in 
graduated  shades  of  pink  and  green.  The  grounding  is 
worked  in  sky-blue  silk  or  wool,  which  makes  a  pretty  Pom¬ 
padour  style. 

The  shape  of  the  slipper  should  first  be  traced  out  upon 
the  canvas,  which  should  bo  chosen  coarse  or  fine  according  | 
to  the  size  of  the  child's  foot.  The  pattern  is  then  worked 
from  the  coloured  engraving.  The  slipper  should  be  lined  ^ 
with  blue  silk,  and  edged  round  with  a  ruching  of  blue  ribbon.  , 
It  must  ho  made  up  by  a  shoemaker. 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  40,  Goodge-street,  Tottenham-court  road,  j 
supplies  materials  for  lOJ. ;  postage,  2d. ;  one  worked  ready  > 
for  grounding,  with  materials  to  complete  the  pair,  2s. 

INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Oonband  has  received  many  inquiries  abont  dresses, 
bonnets,  bats,  trimmings,  and  varions  articles  of  apparel,  from 
the  subscribers  to  the  Enhlishwoman's  Domestic  JIacazine 
residing  iu  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  our  Possessions  and 
Colouics.  The  difCculties  in  tbs  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  iu  good  style  appear  to  be  very  great, 
and  Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  varions  parts  of  the 
globe  certaiu  stated  items.  Iu  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  nrgent — there  was  ouo  interesting  cose  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gonband  executed  the  com- 
niissious,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  the 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  The  conveniences,  however,  would  ' 
seem  to  bo  considerable  that  would  accrue  from  ladies  iu  India, 
Canada,  and  iu  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the  . 
belief  that  she  may  bo  useful  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execate 
any  commands  fer  the  manufastures  and  articles  of  London  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  M.vdame  Gonband  must  have 
carte  blanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any  I 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  wo  have  to  reply  that  i 
I  Madame  Goubaud  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.’s  “  Croquet  I 
things”  (or  “  Croqueferie,”  as  Captaia  Mayne  Reid  rather  am-  i 
bitionsly  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to  I 
any  address.  These  sets  of  Croqueterie,  called  Bernard  and  Co.’s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  be  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  The  price  of  a  set  is  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  sent 
iu  a  Post  office  order. 
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The  Englishwoman's  Conversazione. 


ffee  ^nglisfetooman’s  (Crnibtrsajione. 

IN  oar  tancium  ag&in,  willing,  nty,  really  auxioai,  to  give  answers 
that  shall  neither  perplex  nor  mislead.  Bow  very  seldom  did  the 
ancient  oracles  say  “Yes”  or  “Nol”  The  Pythoness  generally  spoke 
gibberish.  Like  the  hieroglyphic  picture  of  a  prophetic  almanack,  the 
response  might  be  mode  to  mean  anything.  Literary  people  who  give 
odrice  now-o-days  err,  perhaps,  too  much  on  the  ether  side.  “  Queens¬ 
land  is  the  place  for  you,"  they  brielly  respond  to  an  intending  emi¬ 
grant,  who  has  nob  half  explained  either  his  ways  or  means;  forth¬ 
with  the  correspondent  joins  the  exodus,  and,  reaching  Queensland, 

'  sighs  too  late  for  the  llesh-pois  of  the  Egypt  he  has  left.  “  Marry  the 
I  young  lady  by  ail  means,”  says  the  astute  editor  when  Benedict  writes 
about  a  termagant  Beatrice,  and  the  next  we  hear  of  it  is  in  the 
Divorce  Court  Why,  the  other  day  a  man  of  faith— and  infidelity — 
taking  bis  law  from  a  penny  paper,  committed  bigamy.  The  Sphinx 
from  its  editorial  chair  had  said,  “Tour  first  manisge  was  illegal;” 
but,  lo!  the  first  marriage  was  not  illegal,  and  there  was  clipited  hair 
and  oakum-picking  for  the  bigamist  The  moral  of  this  is  to  take 
everything  with  a  grain  of  caution. 

Now  listen  to  us,  SuBscniBt.u  A,  and  pay  attention.  It  is  a  very 
foolish  thing  to  quarrel,  and  a  still  more  foolish  thing  to  bite  your 
I  thumb  because  the  law  will  allow  you.  ”  loiw,”  says  Steveus,  in  bis 
Lecture  on  Headt,  “is  law — law  is  law ;  and  nevertheless,  and  notwith- 
I  standing,  os  aforesaid,  law  is  law."  The  old  schoolmen  of  the  Middle 
I  Ages  were  wont  to  discuss  bow  many  angels  could  dance  on  the  point 
I  of  a  needle— we  modems  may  stand  amazed  at  bow  many  lawyers 
I  con  stand  on  a  point  of  law.  Don't  try  what  yon  con  do— per  Act  of 
I  Parliament — ^but  work  the  affair  amicably.  If  yon  are  ill,  of  course 
j  you  con  leave  your  situation,  and  there  is  no  appeal  against  it  by  the 
I  most  inexorable  employer.  If  you  ore  well,  patiently  and  quietly  stop 
I  out  your  time,  and  port  on  the  best  terms  yon  can.  A  month  is  soon 
I  over;  but  a  feud  once  begun  is  like  setting  fire  to  dry  grass  of  the 
prairie — you  don't  know  the  extent  of  the  conflagration. 

I  Ann  now  we  tom  to  you,  Canisrixa,  and  assure  you  that  you  ex¬ 
press  yourself  very  prettily,  and  write  a  hand  which  is  really  readable. 

I  Poor  CiiuisTiKA,  according  to  her  own  account,  has  green  eyes,  large 
feet,  and  a  large  mouth;  the  only  things  about  her  “nice”  are  her 
figure,  her  hair,  and  her  bonds.  And  she  is  wooed  by  a  soldier- for 
I  her  charms?  or— for  the  very  large  fortune  which  she  inherits  on 
:  attaining  her  majority.  There  is  a  strict  disciplinarian  of  a  papa — 

I  quite  on  Anthony  Absolute  in  his  way— and  a  step-motber  anything 
I  but  amiably  disposed  towards  her  st op-daughter;  there  is  a  com- 
I  plaisant  governess,  who  does  not  over-much  meddle  with  the  martial 
wooer.  He  breathes  the  story  of  his  love,  but  is  his  affection  disinte- 
I  rested?  It  troubles  CHRtsnxA  much,  and  she  is  only  fifteen  years 
old;  what  should  she  do?  Why,  behave  like  a  girl  pf  fifteen,  of 
I  course,  and  do  nothing.  She  is  a’ too  young  to  marry  yet,  and  very 
I  likely  the  character  she  beard  of  the  belted  hero  is  tme.  Heiresses 
are  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  fortune-hunters — a  race  of  men  with 
I  vulpine  sagacity,  and  who  deserve  to  be  run  down  far  more  than  poor 
I  Beynard  even  for  bis  most  atrocious  crimes  in  the  poultry-yard. 

I  Magnoua  will  find  lists  of  the  assessed  taxes  in  almost  every  alma¬ 
nack.  The  duties  on  male  servants  are,  we  believe — for  every  servant 
eighteen  years  of  age  or  upwards,  £1  Is.;  for  every  male  servant,  in 
j  livery,  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  10s.  6d. 

I  And  now  os  to  the  question  of  etiquette  proposed  by  A  Canbrian. 
A  lady  and  gentleman  become  engaged  at  her  home  in  the  country. 
The  gentleman's  mother  comes  from  London  to  stay  at  a  house  not 
I  far  from  the  lady's  residence.  Which  of  the  mothers  ought  to  call  at 
I  the  lady's  first,  os  they  do  not  know  each  other?  The  most  formal  way 
,  would  be  for  the  lady's  mother  to  call  on  the  gentleman's  mother,  on 
account  of  the  gentleman's  mother  beieg  a  stranger  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  most  pleasant  way  would  be  for  the  gentleman  to  bring 
his  mother  over  to  see  the  lady's  mother,  and  so  avoid  all  formality. 
The  stones  in  an  engaged  ring  are  a  matter  of  taste. 

Alice  and  Bxsst  will  always  find  it  best  in  small  matters  of  etiquette 
to  do  os  those  are  doing  with  whom  she  is  for  the  time  associating. 
Any  act  that  even  bears  the  semblance  of  an  approach  to  affectation 
should  be  most  carefully  avoided  by  all  those  who  desire  to  practise 
the  manners  of  good  society. 

As  to  female  beauty,  Dorothea,  tastes  differ  and  appetites  vary.  A 
Kandian  courtier  describes  what  a  perfect  belle  should  be: — Iler  hair 
voluminOBS,  like  the  tail  of  a  peacock,  long,  reaching  to  the  knees, 
and  terminating  in  graceful  curls;  her  eyebrows  should  resemble  the 
rainbow;  her  eyes  the  blue  sapphire,  and  the  petals  of  the  blue 
monilla  flower ;  her  nose  should  be  like  the  bill  of  the  hawk ;  her  lips 
should  be  bright  and  red  like  coral,  or  the  young  leaf  of  the  iron-tree ; 
her  teeth  should  be  small,  regular,  and  closely  set,  and  like  jessamine 
buds;  her  neck  should  bo  large  and  round,  resembling  the  berrigodia; 


her  chest  should  bo  capacluus ;  her  breasts  Ann  and  couicol,  like  the  j 
yellow  cocjo-nut;  and  her  waist  small  enough  to  be  clasped  by  the  I 
bands;  her  hips  should  be  wide;  her  limbs  tsperiug;  the  soles  of  her 
feet  without  any  hollow ;  and  the  surface  of  her  body  in  general  soft,  I 
delicate,  smooth,  and  rounded,  without  the  asiterities  of  projecting  1 
bones  and  sinews.  Laysrd  tells  us  of  an  Arab  who,  on  beholding  a 
Parisian  lady  of  surpassiug  leauly,  e.vclaimedr-*' Wallah  I  she  is  the  j 
sister  of  the  sun!  What  would  you  have  more  beautiful  than  that?  j 
Had  I  a  thousaud  purses  I  would  give  them  all  for  such  a  wife !  See ! 
her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  of  iny  mare,  her  hair  is  as  bitumen,  and  her  1 
complexion  resembles  the  finest  Bussah  dates!  Anyone  would  die  | 
for  a  houri  like  this!”  This  allusion  to  the  .brab  worship  of  female 
beauty  leads  us  lo  notice  the  Arab  fashion  of  “  popping  the  question.” 
Nelly  wants  to  know— why  'i — the  disrreetest  way  in  which  a  gentle¬ 
man  should  addrc.ss  himself  to  a  lady  of  whom  he  la  “  very  fond.” 
Well,  this  is  the  way  the  Arab  proceeds*.  Of  course  he  falls  in  love  in 
the  ordinary  way,  and  suffors  the  ordinary  inconveniences ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  does  not  sleep  at  nights,  is  not  bulf-awake  all  day,  and,  as  a 
horse-dealer  would  lemarl:,  is  “off  hia  feed."  How  Is  he  lo  make 
known  bis  love  to  the  lady  of  his  love  ?  He  chooses  a  disciect  friend ; 
swears  him  to  secrecy ;  tells  him  the  story  of  his  passion,  and  intrusts 
him  with  the  duty  of  iDfonniag  the  lady.  The  friend  goes  to  >he>| 
maiden,  and,  taking  a  flower  or  blade  of  giasa,  aays  to  her— “SwealK 
by  Him  that  made  this  llonei',  and  ns  also,  that  you  will  not  reveal  to 
any  one  that  which  I  am  'about  to  unfold  to  you.”  If  she  does  not 
wish  to  encourage  the  addressca  of  a  lover,  she  refuses,  but  tells  not 
what  has  happened.  But  if  this  be  not  the  case,  she  swears  by  Him 
who  made  the  leaf  and  them,  and  a  time  and  place  of  meeting  are 
setlled.  But  perhaps  Nelly  would  sooner  bear  tbe  words  of  declara- 
tiou  from  ber  lover's  lips  than  from  those  of  his  familiar  friend.  When 
Brown  goes  courting  to  Miss  Jones  he  seldom  employs  Smith  as  bis 
advocate.  Better  that  Nelly's  lover  should  say  bis  say  and  get  bis 
answer  without  a  medium ;  at  all  events,  if  there  must  be  a  third  party, 
let  it  be  he  ai.J  you  and  the  po»L  How  much  more  agreeable  to 
whisper  tbe  words  of  affectionate  entreaty,  how  much  pleasanter  for 
him  to  hear  iu  the  smothered  sob,  and  to  read  in  the  bended  bead  and 
crimsoned  face,  and  to  feel  In  the  soft  pressure  of  tbo  bands,  the  plain 
I'es— plainer  and  much  prettier  than  when  w  i  itten  down  on  note-paper 
in  an  angular  band  I 

Hester  should  remember  the  old  proverb — “  The  way  to  he  ad¬ 
mired  Is  lo  W  what  we  love  to  be  tbaugbL''  II.  B. — Tbe  idle  can  find 
no  sympathy  anywhere ;  and  those  who  yield  themselves  to  the  sentl-' 
mental  notion  that  they  are  above  [generally  below]  the  common 
affairs  of  lile,  and  who  are,  cousequently,  very  careless  and  indillerent 
about  them,  will  soon  find  themselves  without  friends.  All  the  good, 
industrious,  decent  world  is  in  league  against  tbcuL 

CosiRiBL'Tioss  Beceiveii  liL'RiXG  THE  MoNTii  OF  Al’ccsT. — A  Life's 
Shipwreck — Departure  of  tbe  Moors  from  Grenada — Life  in  a  Female 
Convict  Ship — Ncwspaiiers  iu  Caliroruia — Tbe  Giant's  Cave— Bird’s-  ’ 
nesting — Lost  In  the  Schwarz  Wald — Trip  up  Brass  Blver — The  i 
Gardener  and  bis  Master— Pirate  Adventures  iu  the  Straits  of  Lunda 
— The  Writer  and  the  Mouse — \  Visit  to  Waterloo — The  Science  of 
Gossip— The  Lebrun  Family — Matrimony  as  it  Was  and  Is— Octo¬ 
genarian  Beminiscences— Cecil  Waring — Home  Dreams — Diamond 
Brooch— How  I  met  Garibaldi — Talcs  of  the  Dissecting  Boom— A  ' 
Little  Ont  at  the  Lakes — A  Holiday  Visit  to  Kostboume — Mrs.  Preiider- 
gast'a  Will — Scandal  at  Scudmere  —  Fanny  TreppU — Every  Bone 
Broken — Love  rcriut  Pride— Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden — Festa  at 
Sienna — Angelina's  Bepentnnee.  I 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRinERS.  j 

In  the  Xotxmher  Xvmlier  of  (Jit  “  Eiiglithcouiaa's  Doinettic 
■Magazine"  tcHl  be  indvded — 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  LiUiHtare.  I 

A  Coloured  FtuJtloH  Plate  {large  octavo). 

A  Coloured  Pattern  foe  a  ll'orh  TtilAc  or  S/.ja  Pillow  Coctr,  in 
imitation  Guipure  and  Quilted  Sati.u 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  XeedletcorJ:  and  Fashion  Demgns. 

Fall  sixd  Patterns  fr  Cutting  Oat  two  New  and  Pretty 
Sleeves. 

A  SupiiUment, consisting  of  Sirieen  large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  (f  the  Magadne,  eight  of  the  pages  FuUy  Illustrated  with  Kew 
and  Pretty  Lesiyns  far  Fashions  and  Xeedhwork  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tides,  Essays,  Reviews,  New 
ilusic.  La  Mode,  and  Paris  Netes. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Cdourtd  Pattern  for  a  S(g'a  Cushiou  in  Leviathan  irori'. 
dc.,  d'C.,  d'C.,  d'C- 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 


Requires  neither  hemming  or  ivhipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  drm. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


THE  WORLD-RENOWNED 

-WXIESESXiiXSR  *WXX<SOBr 

prize:  M;E:r>AJL. 

LOCK-STITCH  SEWING  MACHINES, 

From  dSO  and  upv^arda. 


WITH  ALL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 


The  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Lock  Stitch  Sewing  Machines  have  obtained  First-claaa 
Prizes  and  Medals  against  all  eompotitora  at  erery  Exhibition  and  Fair  in  Europe  and 
America  at  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  is  now  universally  admitted  to  bo  the  best 
Machine,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  doing  the  very  best  work  for  the  Family  or 
Mannfaotory.  It  is  easily  worked,  easily  learnt,  cannot  get  out  of  order,  and  may  bo  used 
by  a  child.  Instructions  gratis  to  all  purchasers. 

Illustrated  Prospectus  gratis  and  post  free. 

Offices  and  Sale  Rooms,  139,  Regent  Street,  Iiondon,  W. 


ROSSETTER’S  hair  restorer  is  not  a  Dye — Promotes  a  healthy  action — Restores  the  natural 

colour— IlemoTes  Daodriir  and  all  other  impurities — ^Prevents  the  hair  railing  oIT— Does  not  contain  oil— Is  most  refreshing  in  its  action,  and 
— Is  the  cheapest  and  be.st  toilet  roquiaitei  Full  Directiona  on  every  Bottle,  price  Ss.  6d. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CIIEMISl’S  AND  PEBFUMERS,  Ac.,  and  Wholesale  by  F.  NEWBEHT  &  SONS,  45,  St  Paurs  Churchyard,  Londoa 

Lessons  in  dressmaking  —  Eight  for  Ten  Shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

6,  Fortland-terrace,  Portland- street.  Commercial-road  East  Hours,  Eleven  to  Four. 

Newest  Paris  Fashions. 

Mantles  12  stamps;  Jackets,  12  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamps;  Sleeves,  4  stamps;  Children’s  Patterns,  6  stamps. 

One  extra  on  all  patterns  sent  by  post.  Established  1854. 

FOR  THE  HAIR. 

BALM  OF  COLUMBIA. 

This  valuable  Preparatioo  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Rostering  the  Hair. 

IT  STRSINTOTBCRN'S  .A.ND  NOT7RXSHBS, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  amplo  and  luxuriant  growth. 

XT  PRRSXSRVES,  RRSTORRS.  BE:,A.X7TXFXZ:Sa 
.A.M'D  CXaH.A.M’SES  TECH  3aJl.XR. 

THE  N‘TTR8ER'V‘. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  fls.,  and  11s.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  ^Id  wholesale  and  retail. 

O.  and  A.  01<lx*l<]{we*a  Balm,  SS,  'Wcllinf^on  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


VSasUBlS  aiQUIXED. 
Circumference  at  a  5  «. 
Depth  from  a  to  e. 


wo  i..A.r>XE:s. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 

q^HE  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accouebenrs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsy,  and  obesity, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  nmbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  trusses. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  HUXLEY,  12,  Old  Cavendisb>8treet,  Oxford-street. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

134,  RECJEJVT  STREET,  &.  8,  BEAK  STREET,  'W. 

T.  A.  Slmpton  and  Co.’a  OUt  Ormolu  Drawlns-room  Cloeka,  £2  2«.,  £3  38.,  £i  153.,  £o  5b.,  £6  16s.  Cd.,  to  £80. 

T.  A.  Bimpaen  and  Co.’s  Xtibrarp  and  Sinlng-room  Clocks,  £1  Is.,  £2  2».,  £4  43.,  £6  10b.,  £8  lOs.,  to  £50. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.'s  Oold  Watetiss,  £4  4s.,  £5  6b.,  £6  6s.,  £8  8s.,  £10  lOs.,  to  £50. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oold  Onard  Chains,  £2  10b.,  £3  10s.,  £5  5b.,  to  £18. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Sold  Albert  Chains,  £1  ISs.,  £3  3s.,  £4  4b.,  to  £18. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Wedding  Bings  and  Keepers,  Oold,  Oem,  and  Signet  Bings,  yaryisg  from  14s.  to  £100. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oold,  Oem,  and  Enamel  Xasekets,  from  10b.  6d.  to  £50. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oold,  Oem,  and  Enamel  Bracelets,  from  £3  17b.  6d.  to  £85. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oold,  Oem,  and  Enamel  Brooches,  from  85s.  6d.  to  £30. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Silver  and  Silver-gUt  Hounted  Onion  Smelling  Bottles,  10s.  to  £10. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  GO.,  Jewellers,  Dressing-Case  Makers,  and  Importers, 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  Isondon;  Paris,  Rue  Meslfty. 

Printed  b;  Jss.  Wade.  18,  TsTlstock- street,  Covent-garden,  W.C. 


H.  J.  Sc  D.  NICOLL, 

TAILORS  TO  THE  COURT,  AND  RID1N6  HABIT  MAKERS, 

114,  116,  118,  120,  KEGENT  STEEET,  22,  COENHILL,  LONDON ; 

10,  MOSLEY  STEEET,  MANCHESTEE;  and  60,  BOLD  STEEET,  LIVEEPOOL. 

Messrs.  Nicoll’b  Establishment  in  Regent-street  is  divided  into  departments — viz.,  for  Gentlomen,  Ladies,  and  Youth— the 
entrance  to  the  department  for  Gentlemen  being  at  No.  114,  and  for  Ladies  and  Youth  at  No.  120. 


FOR  X..A.OIESS. 

SPECULltlES  IS  FABRICS,  A.MI  BESICXS  MADE  l.V  WOOllE.X,  Sllli,  .A.M>  VELVET  MAM’F.ACIURES  AT  PRICES  FOR  C.4SH  PAYMEXTS  OXIY. 

THE  NEW  JACKET  &  WAISTCOAT  for  the  SEASON,  THE  “SCARBORO’.” 
TRAVELLING  DRESSES,  with  WATERPROOF  SKIRTS. 
YACHTING  DITTO,  DITTO. 

SEASIDE  JACKETS,  of  the  NICOLL  CHEVIOT,  21s. 


AND  JACKETS, 

Patronised  by  Ladies  all  over  the  World. 


to  order  at  a  few  hours’  notice. 

Also  Materials  adapted  for  EqueBtrlan  Outats 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers, 

154,  REGENT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET.  LONDON,  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  MESLAY. 

T.  A.  Simpaon  and  Co.’a  Badies’  Breaaing-Caaes,  electro-plated,  £1  lie.  Cd.,  £2  28.,  £3  IOb.,  £4  48., and  £6  6a.,  to  £18  lOa. 
7.  A.  Simpaon  and  Co.’a  Z.adiM’  Breaaing-Casea,  silver  fitted,  £5  lOs.,  £10  lOs  ,  £11  lOe.,  £12  lOs.,  £14  12b.  Cd., 
£17  IOb.  Cd.,  to  £100. 

T.  A.  Simpaon  and  Co.’s  OanUemen’s  Brasaing-Caaea,  £1,  £2  28.,  £2  10s.,  £3  lOs.,  £5  lOs.,  £7  12s.  Cd.,  to  £80. 

T.  A.  Simpaon  and  Co.’a  Work-Boxes,  in  choice  woods,  8a  Cd.,  £1,  £1  10a,  £2  28.,  £2  lOs.,  £3  5a,  £1. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.'s  Writing-Beaks,  10a  Cd.,  218.,  80a,  £2  2a,  £2  lOs.,  £3  5a,  £4,  £C  Gs.,  £8  lOs.  Cd.,  to  £35- 

7.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’a  lAdi.a’  Morocco  Bags,  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  Dressing,  Writing,  and  Working,  £3  lOa, 

£4  17a  Cd-,  £5  5a,  £6  lOs.,  £7  16a  Cd  ,  to  £100. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oentleman’s  Dressing-Bags,  £3  15a,  £5  38.  Cd.,  £C  Cs.,  £7  10s.,  £8  158.,  £10,  to  £35. 

T.  SINIFSOIV  &  CO., 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  W.;  and  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 


XUM 


A  T  U  U  E. 

The  Diamosd  Br.uocn. 

E.v  Mode. 

“For.  VALOun.”  P.y  Thoa.  IIooJ.  Chap¬ 
ters  XX.  aud  XXI. 

Our  Paris  Kcws-lettkr. 

Operas,  Prays,  axd  Music.il  Estertaix- 

UKXTS. 

A  ])isTiNouisiiF.n  Visitor. 

JIusic  OF  THE  Month. 

Answers  to  Correspondents. 


IIf.vrts  Eur-INT. — Chapters  XI.  and  > 

Stays. 

Gifts. 

I’ktronii.i.a's  Fear. — Chaps.  XVI  I.  XV 
and  XIX. 

Familiar  Lines. 

Thf.  Trusted  Tree. 

IiORD  M.vcaulay. 

The  Fashions. 

The  Enolishwom.vn’s  Conversaziont-; 


FASIIIOXS  AXD  XEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  of  Designs,  roiilaiiiinf>  iuformRiion  ahoct  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework. 
A  Lap.ok  Prettily-colodred  Fashion  Pl.vte. 

The  Full-sized  Patterns  for  rntiiiiR  out  Two  PnF.TTY  Sleeves. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  for  a  Wor.ic  Tarlf.  or  Sofa  Pillow  Covet. 

A  CoLoi'RED  Patieun  for  a  Sofa  Cl-aii:on  io  Leviutbnu  Work. 

A  Small  Fashion  Plate. 

Seven  Larue  1llubtr.vted  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies’  Dress  and  Needlework. 
[Art  riijliis  of  Iraiuhtlion  anti  rti>fu<luctioii  rcseiteil.] 


HI 
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i'lSMAS  CMURCHli 


tism,  and  Stiff  Joints  cared  bv  F.  H. 
HERHINO'S  PATENT  MAQNETIO 
BRUSHES  and  COMBS.  They  require 
no  Preparation,  are  always  ready  for 
nse,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  Brushes, 
10s.  and  15s. ;  Combs,  from  2a  6d.  to  20a 
(Retail).  Grey  Hair  and  Baldness  pro*'' 
vented  by  F.  M.  H.'b  Preventive  Brush. 
Price  4a  and  5a  Retail  . 

Report  on  the  **  Patent  Matrnetir  Hair  and  Ftetk  f 
Bruehet"  ^Mr.  F.  M.  HKRBixa.  By  Dr.  Has.sall.1 

1  have  carefulljr  examinod,  and  alto  tett(>d,  the  j 
maRTMitical  properties  of  the  **  Patent  Ma^netio  i 
Hair  and  Fleth  Bmshet"  of  Mr.  F.  M.  HXRKi.to,^ 
and  I  have  to  itAte,  a«  tl>e  reault  of  thto  exami* 
nation,  that  I  retard  them  at  the  mott  perfi'Ct 
Bmihet  hitherto  ronttnicted,  both  at  retpeeti  their 
mechanical  oonttniction  and  their  maintetical 


NOTHING  IS  MORE  REFRESHING  THAN 

RIMMEL’S 

EXTRACT  OF  LIME  JUICE  AND  GLYCERINE, 

Which  cleansei  and  cools  the  head,  and  gives  the  hair  a  beantiful  gloss,  without  greasing  it.  Price  Is.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  8s. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

Will  also  be  foand  a  perfect  Inxnry  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Toilet  and  Bath,  and  a  reviving  Perfume.  Price  Is.,  2s.  6d.,  6s. 

RIMMEL’S  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN, 

An  elegant  ornament  for  the  Drawing-room,  Ball-room,  Dining-table,  Ac.  Price  from  Jtl  10s. 

nilENE  MHHEl,  TERTUHEB  BT  AFFOUraHEHT  TO  E.R.H.  THE  FBINCESS  OF  WAIEI, 

OO,  Street ;  and  Oornhill,  l.<ondon. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PERFUMERY  DEALERS. 

EIUMEL’S  “  BOOK  OP  PERFUMES,"  with  above  250  lUostratlons,  crown  8vo,  gilt  edges,  is. ;  by  post  for  68  stamps.  Quarto,  rose-leaf  paper,  10s.  6d.  t 

by  post  for  140  stamps 


HAIR  RESTORED,  PRESERVED,  &  BEAUTIFIED. 

This  ELEGANT  and  FRAGRANT  OIL  is  nniversally  in  high  repstt 
tor  its  Unparalleled  snecess  daring  the  last  sixty  years  in  promoting  tbs 
Growth,  Restoring,  and  Beautifying  the  Homan  Hair.  It  prevanli 
Hair  from  falling  off  or  taming  grey,  strengthens  weak  Hair,  cleanses 
it  from  Scarf  and  Dandriff,  and  makes  it  Beantlfally  Soft,  Fllabl^  T 
ud  Olossy.  For  C  R ILDREN  it  is  especially  recommended,  as  fonniM 
the  basis  of  a  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR,  while  its  introdactiS 
Into  the  Nursery  of  Royalty,  and  the  nnmerons  Testimonials  constantly 
received  of  its  efScacy,  affo^  the  best  and  surest  proof  of  its  merits. 

INTERESTING  FACT. 

The  following  singular  and  authentic  case  of  reetoratlon  of  the  Human  Hair  ia  worthy  of  observation,  more  partiealarly  aa  tt  relatea  to  an  arUd) 

Of  high  and  aniversal  repute  during  the  last  half  century.  Mr.  A.  Hermann,  of  (}neen-street,  Soho,  bad  been  quite  bald  for  aome  time  past,  and  hat 
tried  varioue  preparationa  for  the  recovery  of  his  hair,  hut  without  any  beneSclal  reault  He  was  then  induced  to  try  the  effecta  of  **  Rowlaatf 
Macassar  Oil.”  and,*arter  daily  applying  it  for  about  two  montha,  he,  much  to  his  gratlQcation,  had  bis  htir  quite  restored,  and  now  poeseaaes  A 
beautiful  head  of  hair.  This  fact  speaks  too  strongly  for  itself  to  require  comment— Rrirt  Weekty  Utumgtr. 

Price  3s.  6d.,  7s.,  lOs.  6d.  (eqnal  to  four  small),  and  21s.  per  bottle. 

SOLD  AT  30,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  AND  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS.  h 

Ask  for  “Rowlands'  Macassar  OIL"  V 


TOILET  VINEGAR. 

VIMIGRE  de  TOILET  it  JEAN  VI.NCENT  BUILT. 

This  celebrated  article  may  be  obtained  of  all 
Chemists  and  Perfumers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  Eau  de  Cologne  has 
obtained  for  it  a  univerasl  reputatioa  Its  Hygienic 
properties  render  it  invaluable  ae  a  disinfectant  and  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  the  ball-room.  A  small  quantity 
ponied  into  the  water  before  washing  nentralises  any 
impurities,  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
the  bath  it  ii  ramarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  agreeable  perfume.  It  is  an 
admirable  lotion  for  the  month,  preserving  the  ^ms 
and  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  invaluable,  imparting  a 
delicious  perfume  to  the  breath.  It  ia  indispensable 
In  hot  countries  and  the  colonies. 

May  be  had  of  ail  Chemiate  and  Perfomeri. 

Sole  wholesale  agents,  R.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS, 
6,  Great  Harlboroogh-street,  W,,  and  93  and  95,  City- 
road,  E.C.,  Louden. 

Price  28.  6d. 


CHURCHER’S  TOILET  CREAM. 

Highly  Perfumed.  Large  Handsome  Jara. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

May  be  had  of  all  Perftunera  and  Chemlato. 


GRET  HAIR  RESTORED  TO  ITS  ORIGINAI.  COLOUR. 

Neuralgia,  Nervous  Headache.  Rhenma-  — 


pffective,  for  it  removet  the  outer  and  older  por* 

lions  of  the  epidermis,  and  then  frees  the  pores  of  the  skin  much  more  oompteMT  thM 
any  of  the  Brushes  nr  Gloves  now  in  use. 

(Signed)  AKTilUR  HILL  HASSALL.  M.D.  Lond.,  Analyst  of  the  lAMet 

Commission ;  AuUkm'  of  the  Reports  of  that  Commission,  of  “  AMtendlOM 
Detected,"  and  other  worka  74,  Wlmpoie-street,  Cavendish*M|QNr«. 

■  To  be  obtained  of  all  Perfumers,  Chemists,  ftc. 

Depdts— 5,  Great  Marlborough-sb,  Regent-at,  W,,  and  93  and  95,  City-road, 
EC.,  London  (removed  from  32,  Basinghall-street). 


>R'S  LIQUID  HAIR  DYE, 

^  ORIGINAL  and  only  Perfect 

Hair  Dye  ever  yet  prodaced. 
This  splendid  preparation  produces 
f  immediately  any  shade  of  Brown  or  a 
He  V  glossy  Black,  natural  in  appearance, 

and  harmlesa  in  ita  effects,  leaving 
the  Hair  quite  soft  and  silky.  Its 

Does  nc^ 

But  on  the  contrary  it 

BEMWES  ‘l>f  EAL  effects  of  bad  dies 

I  And  Invigorates  the  Hair  for  life,  fre- 
qnently  restoring  it  to  pristine  vigour 

Sold  5y  all  rttptclaMt  DruggitU  and 

Sole  Wholesale  Agents,  R.  HOVENDEN  ft  SONS, 

5,  Great  Marlborongh-street,  W,  and  93  ft  95,  City-road,  E.C.,  London. 
Price  48. 6d.,  7a.,  and  148. 
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BT  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘‘SQUIRE  BOWLEY’S  DIFFICULTIES.’ 


CHAPTER  XL 


HILDA  CONROY  ON  LIFE. 


“  "ITT  ELL !  this  is  awfully  nice !’’ 
VV  Thus  Hilda  Conroy,  from  t 


vv  Thus  Hilda  Conroy,  from  the  depths  of  the  cosiest 
arm-chair  in  one  of  a  suite  of  apartments  in  Claridgo'a  Hotel, 
which  apartments  for  the  moment  belonged  to  Miss  Army- 
tage,  of  Armytage  Park. 

Hilda  bad  been  “dropped”  from  the  family  landau  at  the 
door  of  Claridge’s,  and  the  landau  bad  then  rolled  away  to  the 
Horticultural  Fite  with  Mrs.  Conroy  and  her  elder  daughter 
Gwendoline,  supplemented  by  Miss  L^rsula  and  Claris.  Miss 
Hilda  had  been  provided  as  entertainment  in  the  meantime 
for  Olive,  whom  it  had  not  been  convenient  to  include  in  the 
other  arrangement.  And  Hilda,  at  all  events,  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  a  plan  which  rescued  her  from  the  unpalatable 
jurisdiction  of  her  French  governess,  to  which  her  not-yct- 
come-out  condition  subjected  her. 

“  This  is  quite  jolly !’’  Another  expressive  edition  of  Ililda’a 
satisfaction  with  her  present  circumstances.  “  When  mamma 
told  me  I  was  to  come  here  tc-day,  I  exclaimed,  ‘  The  only 
person  in  London  I  should  care  to  be  tite-'a-tCte  with  for  a 
whole  afternoon.’  ” 

“Then,  for  the  sake  of  my  future  credit,”  replied  Olive,  “I 
hope  you  have  brought  your  work.  I  could  not  hope  to 
survive  the  test  if  altogether  unmitigated,  you  know.” 

“Work!”  repeated  the  nineteenth-century  young  lady,  “I 
never  do  any.  I  hate  and  abominate  every  variety  of  the 
process.  Mademoiselle  tries  to  entice  me  with  ^broderie 
charmante,'  and  every  possible  entanglement  of  beads,  and 
silks,  and  flowers  '  ravissantes,'  but  she  can’t  make  any  im¬ 
pression  upon  me.’’ 

“Here  is  Claris’s  photographic  album — or  will  you  read? 
Here  are  the  Cornhill  and  the  first  volume  of  a  new  novel.” 

“  Thanks ;  no.  How  could  you  think  I  would  so  waste  my 
opportunities  ?  I  want  to  talk.  I  delight  in  talking,  and  it 
is  not  very  often  I  can  indulge  my  taste.  Gwendoline  doesn’t 
listen ;  mamma  is  very  apt  to  tell  mo  to  be  quiet ;  and  mado- 
moiselle  likes  to  do  it  all  hereelf.  Reading  is  very  nice,  but 
I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  for  that  as  I  go  home.  I  brought  a 
book  with  me  for  the  purpose.  Called  at  the  library  for  it  as 
I  passed.  Mamma  will  be  sleepy,  and  Gwendoline  will  be 
thinking,  and  won't  talk ;  and  it's  a  long  drive  under  those 
circumstances.  So  I  have  the  Queen  of  the  Ball-room  tar  my 
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private  delectation.  The  man  offered  mo  Borne  and  the 
Romans — a  ponderous  volumo  bound  in  dusky  red— almost 
inoisted  on  my  taking  it,  in  fact ;  said  that  Miss  Ellison,  my 
English  governess,  had  had  it  put  by  for  mo.  ‘  My  good  man,’ 
I  said  at  last,  ‘  I  assure  you  I  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
improving  my  mind  at  that  rate.’  Miss  Ellison  may  inflict 
every  one  of  the  Romans  upon  me  on  her  Mondays,  Wed¬ 
nesdays,  and  Fridays ;  but  I  intend  to  study  the  modems  all 
the  other  days  in  the  week.  And  to-day  I  mean  to  study 
you." 

“  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  Romans  more  improving.” 

“  Oh,  no,  I  sha'n't.  If  you  only  know  how  sick  I  am  of 
education !  Mamma  has  'a  crack  on  that  point.  She  made 
us  loam  German  and  French  in  the  nursery.  Wo  choked 
down  ‘  all  the  ’ologies’  with  our  schoolroom  bread-and-butter ; 
we  have  been  crammed  and  lectured  and  talked  science  to 
over  since  we  were  as  high  as  the  t.ablo.  Miss  Ellisen — who 
is  a  whole  univerhity  of  learning  herself,  and  if  she  had  been' 
a  man,  would  have  had  all  tho  alphabet  after  her  name — tolls 
me  every  day  that  what  I  have  gone  through  is  only  the 
foundation  of  my  education,  upon  which  I  am  to  build  a 
superstructure  worthy  of  her  and  of  myself.  She  has  made 
me  a  list  of  books,  the  corner-stones  of  tho  edifice,  not  one  of 
which  I  moan  to  look  into.  I  shudder  at  tho  sight  of  every 
volumo  that  hasn't  a  library  ticket  outside.  It's  my  private 
opinion  that  tho  reason  why  Gwendoline  is  so  dull  and  unin¬ 
terested  about  everything  is,  that  she  was  stuffed  and  taught 
till  every  bit  of  her  mind  and  energy  got  used  up.” 

“  At  least  i/ou  do  not  apjwar  to  have  suffered  in  tho  same 
way,”  Olivo  remarked. 

“  No,  because  I  am  not  such  a  good  sort  of  girl  as  Gwendo¬ 
line.  All  tho  masters  and  mistresses  consider  her  a  pattern 
pupiL  I  don't  drink  of  tho  Castalian  spring  deep  enough  to 
make  my  head  dizzy.  I  swallow  it  in  doses,  like  German 
mineral  waters,  and  make  a  face  afterwards.  But  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  Gerald  Thynne.  Do  you  like  him  ?” 

Olivo  was  thankful  that  she  had  long  since  learned  to  com¬ 
mand  her  countenance.  She  guessed,  and  rightly,  that  this 
precocious  young  lady  would  have  been  quick  to  mark  and 
interpret  any  indication  of  fooling. 

“Yes,  of  course.”  And  she  looked  Hilda  bravely  in  tho 
face. 

“  Ob,  not  at  all '  of  course,’  ”  dissented  that  young  person. 
“  You  might  not,  you  know.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  one's  rela- 
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tions  are  the  most  disa^eeable  personB  one  knows ;  and  so 
one’s  relations  that  are  to  be  are  not  necessarily  charming. 
The  duke  is  perfectly  delighted  with  his  new  niece,  though. 
He  came  in  this  morning  whilst  we  were  at  breakfast,  and 
talked  of  nothing  else.  I  was  sure  he  would  admire  that 
Rapbaelerque  style  of  beauty.  He  is  an  artist,  you  know.  Tho 
duchess  is  enchanted  too,  and  she  is  more  difiQcult.  Da  you 
like  her  ?” 

“  A  morning  call  and  a  dinner  party  hardly  furnish  oppor¬ 
tunity  enough  for  judging,"  Olive  sententionsly  replied. 

“Don’t  they?  How  different  you  are  to  me!  /always 
know  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  whether  I  shall  like  a 
person  or  not.  I  made  up  my  mind  about  you  directly,  and 
I  have  taken  an  awful  fancy  to  you.”  And  Hilda  looked  as 
Queen  Victoria  might  on  conferring  the  Victoria  Cross. 
“  Mamma  says  she  never  saw  me  so  enthusiastic  about  any 
one  before.  I  despise  enthusiasm  as  a  rule,  and  I  scorn  young 
ladies  who  call  each  other  ‘dear,’  and  make  wonderful  friend¬ 
ships.  and  go  about  bolding  each  other's  bands.  Don’t  you  ?’’ 

Olive  laughed. 

“  I  like  enthusiasm,”  she  replied,  “  although  I  am  afraid 
yours  is  misplaced.  Yon  had  better  keep  it  for  the  Romans.” 

“  Oh,  don’t,  please,”  cried  Hilda,  holding  up  her  hands  in 
comic  deprecation  ;  “  let  me  be  happy  whilst  I  can.  I‘m  not 
going  to  encourage  those  people,  as  Mrs.  Spiers,  mamma’s 
country  housekeeper,  said  to  me  once.  I  found  her  in  the 
school-room,  with  my  classical  dictionary  in  her  hand.  I 
»<'ked  her  how  she  liked  it.  ‘  Dear  me,  miss,’  she  said,  ‘  what 
a  lot  of  wicked  old  heathens  those  gods  and  goddesses  wore,  to 
be  sure !  I  wonder  yon  young  ladies  like  to  encourage  them.' 
But  what  were  we  talking  about?  Oh,  the  duchesS  and 
Gkrald.  Fancy  his  marrying  a  beauty  after  all !  I'm  not  a 
hit  surprised,  but  everybody  else  is.  When  ho  talked  idl  that 
pretty  stuff  .about  a  ‘  fireside  face,’  and  tho  *  calm  happiness 
of  home,’  and  described  his  ideal  wife — as  unlike  me  as  p'  s- 
siblc,  of  course— something  between  a  lay- sister  and  one  of 
Sydney  Smith’s  country  parson’s  danghb'rs,  you  know,  ‘  fuU 
of  bread-and-butter  and  catechism,’  I  said  to  myself,  ‘  That 
young  man  will  be  taken  in  and  thoroughly  done  for  by  tho 
very  first  clever,  dasihing  girl  who  meets  with  him  and  thinks 
it  worth  her  while.  Your  young  man  of  simple,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  tastes  always  is.  But  I  really  didn’t  quite  expect  him 
to  outrun  my  most  sanguino  expectations  in  this  way.  A 
beauty  and  an  heiress,  and  a  finished  woman  of  tho  world,  all 
in  one  I  Ob,  Gerald !  It  really  is  funny.” 

Olive’s  heart  contracted  with  a  sharp  pang.  What  a  tragedy 
of  murdered  hope  and  love  this  careless  chatter  of  Hilda's 
represented  to  hor !  None  could  know  bettor  than  she — and 
a  rush  of  sweet  but  d.angerous  momrr'es  told  hor  so — what  a 
rich  argosy  of  noble  trust,  of  true  and  tender  aspirations,  was 
here  bearing  on  to  shipwreck.  And  tho  fate  of  her  own  little 
bark,  drawn  as  it  was  into  tho  eddying  swell  of  this  larger 
destruction,  had  no  part  in  the  bitter  agony  of  lament  which 
swept  over  the  faithful  heart,  while  Hilda  rattled  on, 
unconscious  and  unheeding.  Such  tragedies  were  common 
enough  in  her  woild ;  they  were  not  called  tragedies  there. 
Men  and  women  laughed,  and  danced,  and  sang  over  such 
graves— a  whole  cemetery  of  them — as  ruined  lives  and  cast¬ 
away  faith,  and  dressed  the  skeleton  ghosts  in  gay  apparel, 
and  never  lifted  the  silken  bravery  to  show  the  ghastly  bones 
beneath. 

“Well,”  laughed  Hilda,  “Gerald  will  have  to  drop  the 
Arcadian  manage.'*' 

“  Why  ?”  Olive  asked,  forced  to  say  something,  hardly 
knowing  what  she  said. 

“  How  deliciously  young  yon  are  I”  cried  Hilda,  raising  her 
handsome  eyebrows.  “It's  quite  refreshing.  You  don’t 
mind  me  saying  so,  do  yon?” 


“  Not  in  tho  least,”  replied  Olivo  drily.  “  I  rather  like  it.” 

“  Don’t  you  know,”  Hilda  went  on  patronisiiigly,  “  that 
when  a  man  marries  a  beauty,  he  doesn't  expect  her  to  turn 
out  a  ‘ household  angel?’  He  knows  be  can’t  get  inconsistent 
advantages.  If  he  pays  a  tbon«and  guineas  for  a  horse,  he 
doesn’t  expect  it  to  sing;  or  if  he  gives  a  whole  fortune  for  a 
Rubens,  as  Lord  Hardy  did  the  other  day,  he  doesn’t  expect 
it  to  win  the  Derby.  A  beauty  is  a  beauty,  you  know,  and 
not  a  wife.” 

Olive  didtit  know,  and  was  couragoons  enough  to  say  so. 

“  Goodness !”  cried  Hilda,  rather  irrolo vastly,  as  it  seemed 
to  Olive,  “can't  you  see  that  a  beauty  is  a  sort  of  public 
character  ?  How  can  she  be  supposed  to  support  a  private 
one  at  tho  same  time  in  equal  perfection  ?  No  rcas.cnable 
man  expects  anything  of  tho  sort.  He  is  quite  satisfied  to 
have  achieved  distinction  as  tho  man  who  married  ‘the  beau¬ 
tiful  Miss  So-Jind-so.’  Just  as  L  Td  Hardy,  who  was  the 
most  insigniticant  lord  in  London  six  months  ago,  is  now  an 
envied  celebrity  as  ‘  tho  man  who  has  got  that  Rubens.’  ” 

Olivo’s  eyes  flashed,  greatly  to  the  amusement  of  her  com¬ 
panion. 

‘'  You  are  tho  dearest,  freshest,  most  daisyfied  of  inno¬ 
cents,”  she  said  gaily.  “  The  style  suits  you  extremely  well ; 
but  got  over  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  if  yon  mean  to  bo  in  town 
much ;  it’s  not  the  style  of  the  day.  One  wonld  suppose  it 
would  take  on  account  of  its  novelty,  but  it  doesn’t.  It’s  very 
charming,  very  refreshing  indeed,  to  me.;  but  I'm  afraid  it 
won’t  do  in  society.” 

“  One  thing  I  don’t  understand,’’  the  went  on  presently — 

■what  your  sister  means  by  accepting  Gerald  Tuynne.  It’s 
so  nice  your  being  one  of  the  family,  as  it  wore ;  I  can  talk 
to  you  just  as  I  like.  Gerald  isn't  a  good  match  at  all. 
Hazeliigge  won’t  como  to  him  till  Lady  Arthur  dies  ;  and  it’s 
the  smallest  thing— bOOt  a  year  at  tho  very  outside.  Claris 
might  have  valued  herself  at  a  coronet  with  that  superb 
bead  of  hers.  I  sot  my  gipsy  favour  down  at  a  buronetey ; 
and  since  yellow  hair  came  into  fashion,  we  d  irk  people  have 
gone  down  in  the  market,  you  know.  It  seems  a  waste  of 
material,  as  papa  would  say,  for  Claris  to  put  up  with  any¬ 
thing  loss  than  30,000/.  a  year  and  a  commoner.  I  can’t  see 
ii’ — musingly — “one  wouldn’t  accuse  her  of  any  absurd  love- 
in-a-coltage-ism ;  and  making  allowance  for  the  ‘honourable,’ 
and  tho  duke  and  duchess  in  tho  background,  it’s  a  dreadful 
sacritice.” 

“  Hilda,”  spoke  Olivo  at  last,  with  a  little  tremble  in  her 
voice,  “there  is  something  so  shameful  to  me  in  this  light 
talk  of  things  which  should  be  so  earnest.  How  can  you  so 
discredit  yourself,  oven  in  jest  ?” 

“In  jest!”  repeated  Hilda,  surprised.  “Why,  I  mean  every 
word  I  say.” 

“  Could  yon  mean,”  Olive  demanded,  with  kindling  cheeks, 
“to  value  your  highest  woman’s  privilege  only  as  a  thing  of 
barter  and  exchange  for  r.ank  and  wealth  ?  I  don’t  believe  it 
of  you.” 

“  You  do  not  understand,”  Hilda  said,  qvito  soberly  for 
hor.  “  Wo  have  been  so  differently  brought  up.  I  don’t 
look  at  it  so  seriously  as  you  do.  Marriage  ma'ses  a  woman’s 
position,  and  I  love  position  better  than  anything  else  in  the 
world.” 

“  Perhaps  non- ;  but  when  a  bettor  love  comes,  you  will  be 
content  to  take  a  lower  place  for  its  sake.” 

“  But  I  should  love  the  position ;  it  would  be  as  impossible 
to  mo  to  love  without  it  as  it  would  to — well,  to  think  mamma’s 
page  perfectly  honest.  There,  now.  I’ve  shocked  you !  Well, 
that  was  sure  to  happen  sooner  or  later.  Yon  see,  I  know  a 
great  deal  more  of  the  world  than  you  do;  but  then,  I  haven’t 
such  good  principles ;  I  have  been  too  busy  with  my  education 
I  to  have  had  time  to  cultivate  them.  Yonoan’t  learn  German, 
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aod  Latin,  and  French,  and  Italian,  and  mosic,  and  sinking, 
and  drawing,  and  painting,  and  modelling,  and  mathematics, 
and  classics,  and  literature,  and  philosophy,  and  science,  and 
heraldry,  and  fifty  other  things  beside.s,  and  give  yonr  atten¬ 
tion  to  morals  as  well.  Now  can  you?  Please  don't  look 
so  grave ;  if  you  do  I  shall  have  to  kiss  you,  and  I  am  not 
given  to  kissing  in  general.  I  only  do  it  sometimes  as  a  pro¬ 
pitiatory  offering.” 

Being  a  little  out  of  breath,  Hilda  next  occupied  herself 
with  silently  turning  over  Claris’s  photographic  album. 

”  That  is  excellent  of  Lady  Arthur,”  she  remarked,  coming 
after  a  time  upon  a  likeness  of  that  lady.  “  Although  she  is 
mamma's  sister,  we  always  give  her  the  title  in  the  family. 

I  don't  know  why.  It's  a  haldt,  originated,  perhaps,  in  papa's 
parvenu  respect  for  titles.  Papa's  pedigree  is  very  shady, 
yon  know — 40,00flf.  a  year,  and  no  grandfather.  But  mamma 
is  all  right  — a  Heroward  she  was — pure  Saxon.  Our  names, 
Qwendoline  and  Hilda,  are  intended  to  convoy  to  the  world  a 
gentle  hint  of  our  long  line  of  ancestry,  on  one  side  at  least. 
Ah  mo !  there’s  Fido’s  bark  upon  the  stairs,  and  my  afternoon 
is  over.  And  now  thero’s  the  tiresome  drive  back  again, 
and  then  mademoiselle  and  the  French  language  for  the  re.'t 
of  the  evening.  How  I  do  hate  it!  I  hope  I  shall  never 
speak  anything  but  English,  after  I  ‘  come  out,’  for  the  rest 
of  my  natural  life.  There  is  one  comfort,  as  somebody  says, 
mine  is  an  awfully  bad  accent.  Somebody  has  said  ovory- 
tbing,  don’t  you  find?  and  there  is  not  a  good  thing  left  for 
us  to  say  who  come  at  the  fag-end  of  invention.  Here  they 
all  are.” 

The  door  opened.  There  wa.s  a  great  rustic  of  entering 
skirts.  When  it  had  subsided,  poor  little  Fido  was  found, 
with  staring  eyes  and  cowering  mien,  swept  up  by  a  groat 
wave  of  crinoline,  and  left  high  and  dry  against  the  wall. 
Hilda  darted  upon  him,  fondled  him,  and  soothed  his  rufUod 
dignity  with  kisses,  which  proved  that  this  young  lady  had  a 
heart — for  Inpdogs  ! 

Mrs.  Conroy  was  not  rdcopy;  she  was  particularly  bright 
and  talkative  on  the  way  home,  so  that  thto  Q/u.pn  of  the  JinU- 
room  lay  unopened  on  the  scat  whilst  Hilda  listened  to  a 
triumphant  account  of  the  afternoon’s  events  and  successes — 
how  the  young  Earl  of  Cawdor  had  nsktd  for  an  introduction, 
and  had  attached  himself  to  their  party,  especially  to  Gwen¬ 
doline  (the  mention  of  which  caused  a  faint  pink  to  dawn 
upon  the  fair  Saxon  cheek  of  that  young  lady)— how  Claris 
had  looked  magnificently  handsome,  and  all  the  woild  had 
seemed  to  think  so — oven  a  distinguished  personage  nearly 
related  to  royalty  itself  having  been  seen  to  m  iko  irquiries 
respecting  the  beautiful  stranger;  and,  finally,  how  the 
duchess  had  sat  for  full  half-an-hour  by  Mrs.  Conroy’s  chair, 
and  had  arranged  a  farewell  dinner-party — quite  a  family 
affair — for  the  following  evening,  in  honour  of  Gerald. 

“Wo  hal  a  friendly  di.sputo  as  to  which  should  give  it,” 
Mrs.  Conroy  continued,  “and  it  was  at  last  decided  that/ 
should,  since  the  interesting  pair  have  not  yet  dined  with  us. 
And,  Hilda,  as  it  is  entirely  a  family  meeting,  you  may  have 
a  place  at  the  table,”  she  concluded,  furling  her  white  silk 
parasol  in  high  good-humour. 

Claris’s  engagement  had  brought  with  it  this  visit  to  town 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  in  order  that  Captain  Thynne 
might  present  bis  intended  bride  to  the  heads  of  his  family. 
Miss  Ur.-ula  bad  suggested  that  the  introduction  should  wait 
for  Gerald's  return  from  India,  whither,  having  failed  in 
effecting  an  exchange  into  a  homo  regiment,  ho  was  bound. 
The  term  of  service  abroad  of  his  own  regiment  would  expire 
In  another  year,  and  it  was  not  expedient  or  oven  possible  for 
bim  to  withdraw  from  the  army  until  he  had  socurid  some 
diplomatic  or  other  appointment  better  suited  to  his  future 
position  as  a  Benedict 


Miss  Ursula  wondered  at  the  equanimity  with  which  Claris 
looked  forward  to  the  separation — at  the  little  effort  it  cost 
her  to  bring  her  mind  to  what  would  have  been  so  cruel  to 
most  lovers.  Miss  Ursula  was  puzzled  and  perplexed  at  all 
that  had  gone  on  about  her,  and  she  would  gladly  have  delayed 
— with  what  undefined  hope  or  expectation  she  knew  not — 
this  last  decisive  recognition  of  a  position  which  was  full  of 
pain  to  her.  But  Claris  overruled  all  her  objections,  and  the 
more  easily  that  they  could  scarcely  be  put  into  words.  She 
had,  too,  a  powerful  advocate  in  Lady  Arthur,  who  longed  for 
the  seal  of  that  fastidious  and  all-powerful  autocrat  of  fashion, 
the  duchess’s  approb.ation  upon  her  son’s  choice,  and  saw, 
besides,  a  prospect  of  change  for  herself  in  the  general  move 
to  town.  So  she  voted  that  delay  would  argue  a  want  of 
respect  towards  the  representative  of  the  family  honours,  and 
might  militate  seriously  against  the  future  prospects  of  the 
captain.  Gerald  himself  would  have  preferred  to  spend  the 
last  fortnight  of  precious  time  in  the  quiet  and  unreserved 
companionship  permitted  by  eountry  life;  but  ho  was  yet 
in  that  stage  of  infatuation  when  the  will  of  the  charmer 
is  ever  a  sweet  law.  Therefore  rooms ,  were  engaged  at 
Claridge’s,  and  Miss  Ursula  and  her  nieces  made  their 
first  entrance  into  London  society  under  the  wing  of  the 
duchess. 

The  duchess  par  excellence.  Happy  the  young  lady  bark- 
launched  upon  the  uncertain  sea  of  fashionable  life  under  her 
auspices.  Sure  was  such  bark  of  favouring  gales  and  a 
prosperous  voyage— a /most  sure  of  a  safe  anchorage  in  the 
port  of  wealthy  or  distinguished  matrimony.  It  was  an 
anxious  moment  for  Lady  Arthur,  and  for  Claris  too,  when 
she  found  herself  under  the  eye  of  the  powerful  censor.  It 
was  after  luncheon  on  the  day  after  our  party  arrived  in 
town,  a  carriage  and  pair,  with  the  strawberry-leaved  coronet 
upon  the  panel,  dashed  up  to  the  door  of  Claridgo’s,  and  the 
duchess,  preceded  by  obsequious  waiters,  came  stepping 
quickly  up  tho  stairs.  Claris’s  he.art — a  well-behaved  organ 
enough  in  a  general  way — took  to  fluttering  in  a  very  unusual 
and  inconvenient  manner  as  “  Her  Grace  tho  Duche.ss  of  Ar- 
lingford’’  was  .announced,  and  advanced  into  tho  room.  A 
tall,  graceful  woman,  who  had  probably  never  been  hand¬ 
some,  but  had  certainly  always  been  distinguished,  took  Miss 
Ursula’s  offered  hand,  and  spoke  a  few  of  those  happily- 
chosen  words  with  which  easy  and  practised  good-breeding 
smooths  away  tho  little  awkwardnesses  of  life;  after  which  I 
she  seated  her.self,  and  talked  to  Lady  Arthur  of  tho  Hazel-  I 
riggo  beeches,  to  Miss  Ur.-'ula  of  tho  advantages  of  hotel  life,  ■ 
to  tho  young  ladies  of  Mr.  Frith’s  wedding  picture,  of  the  I 
last  new  opera,  and  tho  approaching  Horticultural  Fele—ci 
anything  and  everything,  in  fact — with  that  grac<  f ul  sprigbtli-  ! 
ness  which  was  the  duchess’s  characteristic.  And  all  tho 
while  that  quick  grey  eye  of  hers  was  taking  silent  note  of  J 
the  row  aspirant  to  tho  honour  of  tho  name  of  Thynne.  Not  ; 
a  gesture  escaped  this  keen  but  imporcoptiblo  scrutiny — not  • 
an  inten.ation,  not  a  turn  of  tho  stately  head,  nor  a  movement  ' 
of  tho  graceful  figure.  Perhaps  the  unwonted  embarrassment  ] 
for  which  Claris  was  .angry  at  herself,  and  which  caused  her  i 
eye  to  droop  and  her  cheek  to  mantle  with  a  richer  b’.ocm,  ■ 
rather  told  in  her  favour  than  otherwise.  | 

Those  who  knew  tho  duchess  as  Lady  .\rthur  did  under-  | 
ftord  tho  significance  of  her  parting  action,  when,  after  1 
making  her  cordial  adieus  to  tho  rest,  sho  took  Claris’s  hands  I 
in  both  her  own,  and  left  a  kiss  upon  her  cheek.  It  was  tho  | 
coveted  “  qualification,”  tho  “  freedom  of  tho  city.”  Thence-  I 
forth  Claris’s  status  in  the  world  over  which  the  duchess  | 
reigned  supreme  was  asmred.  Lady  Arthur’s  triunaph.'tnt  ' 
elation  shone  out  in  every  feature.  | 

“  My  dear  duchess,”  sho  cried,  rushing  out  upon  the  stair-  I 
case  after  her,  “when  will  you  be  disengaged?  I  long  so  to  1 
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have  a  private"  (dropping  her  voice)  “  chat  with  yon.  When 
shall  I  come  ?”. 

“  Let  me  see,"  replied  her  distinguished  sister-in-law.  “  1 
have  not  a  moment  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  I  go 
now  to  Lady  Keith's  drum ;  we  dine  out  this  evening.  Lady 
Simpson’s  ball  afterwards.  To-morrow  I  have  business  all 
the  morning,  and  a  host  of  people  to  luncheon.  We  drive  to 
Kew  in  the  afternoon,  and  you  all  dine  with  us  at  night,  and 
I  am  '  at  home*  afterwards.  Will  you  take  a  cup  of  chocolate 
I  with  me  the  morning  after,  at  ten  o’clock  ?" 

“Yes." 

“  And  Maria" — halting  at  the  second  flight  of  stairs — “  that 
is  a  nice  little  girl — the  one  with  the  brown  eyes — bring  her 
to  see  me.  Good-bye.” 

Presently  an  elderly  gentleman,  followed  by  a  groom,  rode 
up  to  the  door  of  Claridge’s,  and  leisurely  dismounted.  The 
duke  was  gaining  weight,  as  his  waistcoats  demonstrated  ;  and 
his  grace's  movements  had,  of  late,  been  characterised  by  an 
increased  solidity  and  leisureliness.  Fortunately,  however, 
his  temper  was  perfect,  and  that  is  a  great  help  even  in  the 
graceful  carrying  of  an  extra  stone  or  two  of  superabundant 
flesh. 

Lady  Arthur  wa.s  still  in  the  first  glow  of  satisfaction, 
congratulating  herself  and  Claris  alternately  upon  the 
gratifying  result  of  the  duchess's  visit  of  inspection,  when 
the  duke  was  announced.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
result,  or  rather  Hilda  has.  The  duke  bad  an  artistic  eye, 
and  he  was  gained  straightway  through  that  organ. 

“Upon  my  word,”  he  soliloquised,  as  he  walked  his 
thoroughbred  round  the  park,  “  the  young  fellow  has  made 
an  admirable  choice — a  most  admirable  choice.  I  never  saw 
a  more  exquisite  bead  in  my  life,  excepting  on  canvas. 
Must  got  her  to  sit  to  me  for  my  ‘  Loves  of  the  Angels.’  And 
there  was  another  face  there— might  have  been  copied  from  a 
Murillo— great  brown-black  eyes,  and  the  small  Spanish 
heal  and  slender  throat,  brought  out  in  splendid  contrast 
against  the  white  muslin  window-curtains,  with  a  lx.>uquet  of 
scarlet  geraniums  on  the  table  before  it.  Good  idea  that — 
must  work  it  up  when  I  get  time.” 

The  days  sped  on ;  the  Delta,  with  Gerald  on  board,  was  to 
leave  Southampton  on  the  20tb.  Mr.  Conroy's  farewell 
party  was  arranged  for  the  evening  of  the  lOtb.  Hilda, 
whose  patronage  of  Olivo  still  continued,  drew  her  away  to  the 
music-room. 

“  Sing  to  me,  please,”  she  said.  “  I  know  you  sing.  I  see 
-it  in  your  eyes.  I  love  music.  Nobody  will  miss  us ;  ice  are 
not  the  lions  of  the  evening.  How  handsome  your  sister  is 
looking  to-night !  The  duke  is  perfectly  enchanted  with  her ; 
pity  be  isn’t  marriageable.  I  knew  he  would  just  rave  about 
that  artistic  style  of  hers.  He  is  an  artist,  and  looks  on  all  the 
world  aftor  the  picture  or  statue  idea.  A  pair  of  Madonna  eyes 
might  commit  any  crime  for  all  he  would  care,  and  a  Venus 
de  Medicis  might  break  all  the  ten  commandments.  He  has 
genius,  certainly ;  if  he  had  to  earn  his  bread,  he  has  enough 
of  the  true  inspiration  to  have  starved  according  to  rule. 
Well !  the  marquis  isn’t  a  genius,  at  any  rate — the  sons  of  a 
genius  seldom  are.  He  is  not  here  to-night;  he  has  gone  to 
Mentone  with  his  wife,  who  is  in  very  delicate  health.  He  is 
an  awful  bore,  a  wooden  man,  and  talks  sawdust ;  congratulate 
yourself  on  having  escaped  a  serious  infliction  by  his  opportune 
absence.  Gerald  looks  blue;  in  bis  place  I  wouldn't  have 
gone — alone.  Lady  Arthur  stays  with  us  another  week. 
I  Mamma  and  she  do  not  particularly  affect  each  other.  You 
I  see,  their  worldly  advautages  are  each  of  a  diflereut  character 
— one  got  a  title,  and  the  other  40,000/.  a  year — without  the 
grandfather,  as  I  told  yon  before.  These  two  advantages  are 
I  somewhat  antagonistic.  I  fancy  mamma  and  Lady  Arthur 
are  each  g' ven  to  flaunting  her  especial  superiority  in  the  face 


of  the  other  rather  too  conspicuously  for  harmony  of 
feeling.  But  the  decencies  of  society  must  be  observed,  you 
know ;  so,  being  her  ladyship’s  goddaughter,  I  am  sent  down 
to  Hazelrigge  Lodge  occasionally  to  represent  and  maintain  the 
sisterly  bond  between  them.  Hitherto  I  have  felt  like  Mariana 
in  the  Moated  Grange  down  there;  but  now  I  shall  look 
forward  to  seeing  you,  and  it  will  bo  quite  a  different  thing- 
I  have  given  myself  up  to  '  friendship's  calm  delight’— quite 
romantic,  isn’t  it  ?— only  I  always  forget  you  are  older  than  I 
am.  You  are  so  small  and  so  fresh.  Fancy  Claris  being 
younger  than  you,  and  engaged  first !  Well.  I  can’t  say  much 
for  the  life  I  should  have  led  if  that  bad  happened  to  me  ! 
Gwendoline  is  languid  and  indifferent  about  most  things,  but 
she  never  would  have  stood  that.  But,  then,  you  are  not  a 
bit  like  any  one  else.  I  only  wonder” — she  stopped  and 
looked  fixedly  at  Olive— “  I’ll  not  tell  you  what  I  wonder — 
not  now,  at  least.” 

But  she  told  somebody  else.  She  slipped  out  of  the 
drawing-room,  and  met  him  just  at  the  end  of  the  hall,  far 
enough  removed  from  the  big  flunkeys  who  were  waiting  to 
open  the  door  for  him.  Ho  had  seen  the  carriage  roll  away 
with  Miss  Ursula  and  her  nieces,  and  had  obtained  a  whispered 
promise  from  Claris  to  give  him  ten  minutes  before  the 
early  train  in  the  morning ;  and  then  be  had  returned  for  a 
less  tender  and  more  public  adieu  to  his  mother. 

“  Good-bye,  Gerald,”  said  Hilda,  holding  out  her  hand.  “  A 
safe  and  prosperous  voyage,  and  a  speedy  return,  and  all  the 
rest,  you  know.  And,  cousin  Gerald” — with  the  most 
innocent  little  air  in  the  world — “Claris  is  charming,  of 
course,  but  I  do  so  wonder  you  didn’t  fall  in  love  with  Olive 
instead  ;  I  fancy  she  would  have  suited  you  so  much  better.'' 

He  walked  out  into  the  streets,  where  the  flaring  gas-lamps  | 
strove  to  put  out  the  pure,  calm  light  of  a  myriad  of  stars, 
with  a  strangely-disturbed  consciousness — Hilda’s  light,  saucy  j 
words  had  taken  unwonted  effect.  Claris  and  Olive.  He 
bad  never  before  thought  of  them  together,  they  were  so  \ 
different.  Claris  was — his  lover's  enthusiasm  rose  as  he  i 
pictured  her — Claris  was  splendid ;  she  was  grand,  mag-  | 
nificent ;  she  sat  upon  the  throne  of  his  heart  like  a  queen ; 
but  Olive — here  his  thoughts  sink  to  a  tender  hush — he  could 
no  more  have  itemed  her  charms  than  he  could  have  dissected  | 
the  throbing  pulses  of  bis  own  being;  he  felt  in  a  momentary 
flash  of  perception  how  such  a  dainty,  tender  little  creature  | 
might  nestle  close  to  a  man’s  heart,  and  warm  it  for  all  the  i 
cold  blasts  and  the  freezing  cares  of  life — how  such  a  sweet  \ 
woman’s  presence  might  sit  at  the  Arcadian  hearth  of  his  i 
dreams,  and  make  of  it  the  homo-paradise  of  bis  hopes.  ! 
And  then  he  passed  from  under  the  quiet  stars  into  the  | 
lighted  portico  of  his  hotel,  and  the  gentle  vision  vanished. 
Through  the  hurrying  bustle  of  preparation  in  which  bis  . 
night  was  spent  there  ran  a  strange  disquiet,  an  uneasy 
sense  of  some  undefined  loss,  vague  and  shadowy,  but  not  the 
less  disquieting. 

CHAPTER  XII.  i 

REST  AND  WORK.  j 

1''HE  parting  was  over.  That  modem  Fate,  the  morning 
express,  was,  in  a  dreadfully  iron  and  merciless  way  of 
its  own,  tearing  the  lovers  apart  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  I 
hour  on  the  Southampton  line.  Claris,  locked  into  her  bed-  ; 
room,  was — well,  you  know,  we  are  privileged  to  intrude  , 
upon  her  privacy,  so  sacred  to  everybody  else — she  was 
engaged  in  making  up  the  hour  of  sleep  of  which  her  early 
rising  that  morning  had  deprived  her.  Her  feelings  being  | 
thus  dormant,  as  it  wore,  we  cannot  define  them.  Certain  it 
is  that  there  wore  no  signs  of  abandonment  to  grief  about  her 
when  she  fluttered  out  of  her  dressing-room  at  something  to  , 
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eight  o’clock  to  hear  the  parting  words  which  Captain  Thynne 
I  found  it  BO  difficult  to  say  overnight.  N(‘t  a  fold  was  out  of 
!  place  in  the  lace  frills  of  her  white  morning  dross,  and,  as 
I  Miss  Perks  could  have  testified,  her  beautiful  hazel-hrown 
I  hair  bad  taken  full  an  hour  to  arrange.  There  was  none  of 
:  the  orthodox  disregard  of  personal  appearance  proper  to  such 
I  occasions;  probably  Claris  knew  that  such  negligence,  how- 
I  ever  suggestive,  was  more  graceful  and  becoming  in  books 
'  than  in  real  life.  Perhaps,  too,  she  entertained  Colonel 
St.  Maur's  theory  of  the  pictures  which  the  mind  forms  of 
'  past  events,  and  she  wished  to  linger  upon  the  retina  of  her 
I  lover’s  memory  in  all  the  pristine  freshness  and  becomingness 
!  of  that  pretty,  spotless  morning  toilette. 

Gerald,  at  least,  was  en  re<jle  (wo  know  he  had  been  up  all 
'  night),  lie  was  so  haggard  and  depressed  that  a  sympathetic 
I  chambermaid,  being  of  a  romantic  turn,  confided  to  Miss 
i  Perks  that  “the  poor  young  gentleman’s  looks  quite  ’annted” 

'  her ;  they  made  her  “  think  of  poison  and  suicide.” 

!  Miss  Perks  herself,  whose  reticent  virtue  debarred  her  from 
:  the  luxury  of  a  return  of  confidence,  solaced  herself  by  such 
:  mental  reflections  as  the  following :  — 

]  “\yell,  1  don’t  believe  she  cares  about  him  one  bit;  she 
’  drank  two  cups  of  tea  and  ate  a  whole  round  of  toast  for  her 
;  breakfast,  and  she  sat  reading  a  book  afterwards  as  comfort- 
!  able  as  if  the  captain  bad  only  gone  down  to  Armytago  Park 
and  was  to  bo  back  again  this  evening.  Miss  Olivo,  now, 
behaved  much  more  like  as  if  she’d  said  good-byo  to  a  lover ; 

’  she  was  as  pale  as  death  when  she  came  down,  and  it  was  as 
'  much  as  she  could  do  to  choke  down  a  bit  of  tho  end  of  her 
I  roll.  Sliss  Olive  is  always  so  feeling.” 

I  It  is  a  startling  fact,  when  we  realise  it,  this  sort  of 
I  domestic  secret  inquisition  which  is  for  over  spying  out  all 
I  those  private  actions,  feelings,  and  intentions  which  we  have 
I  been  at  so  much  pains  to  conceal  from  “  society”  outside.  Wo 
I  compose  our  fsces  and  measure  our  stops,  and  lay  our  conduct 
down  by  the  plumb-line  of  “appearance,”  and  we  go  home 
'  satisfied  that  tho  world  is  no  wiser  than  we  wish  it  to  bo. 
And  then  wo  relax  our  guard,  and  forget  or  ignore  that  there 
are  eyes  and  tongues  here  quite  as  observant  and  as  dangerous 
\  as  those  we  have  left.  We  might  just  as  well  bolt  and  bar  our 
;  windows  and  doors  against  burglarious  entrance,  whilst  we 
leave  the  pantry  window  unfastened  or  the  back  gate  unlocked 
with  the  key  in  it. 

'  Jeames  may  discharge  all  expression  from  his  face  when  he 
'  takes  his  orders  that  tho  “ladies  are  not  at  homo”  to  the 
I  Ilonourable  Percy  Sansterro,  but  ho  reads  the  family  baro- 
i  meter  pretty  accurately  for  all  that,  and  ho  knows  perfectly 
i  well  that  Miss  Maria  will  have  red  eyes  and  “my  lady”  a  cross 
\  face  at  tho  family  dinner,  and  that  “  much  rain”  and  “  stormy” 
i  will  be  the  atmospheric  changes  of  tho  next  few  days.  He 
'  may  look  as  impassively  solemn  and  stiff  and  upright  os 
I  a  first-class  flunkey  should  when  Miss  Araminta  goes  in  to 
{  dinner  on  the  captain’s  ann,  but  that  does  not  prevent  his 
I  taking  advantage  of  his  corner  in  the  hall  being  a  shaded  one 
I  to  wink  at  that  other  “Jeames”  as  the  backs  of  the  nneon- 
.scious  pair  disappear  through  tho  dining-room  doorway. 

Mary  Jane  may  have,  apparently,  no  observation  whatever, 
yet  she  will  certainly  confide  to  John  Thomas,  her  young 
man,  that  Miss  Araminta  is  going  te  play  the  captain  false 
because  tbe  colonel  is  looking  sweet  upon  her,  and  that  she 
knows  this  because  the  captain’s  last  letter  from  Ireland  has 
been  pushed  unopened  under  the  looking-glass  for  these  two 
days,  and  because  the  colonel  sent  the  “  beautifullest”  bouquet 
last  night,  and  Miss  Araminta  wore  it  at  tho  ball,  and  left 
the  captain’s  ring  upon  tho  pincushion. 

Mary  Jane  knows  our  secrets  ns  well  as  we  do  ourselves, 
and  a  great  deal  better  than  we  should  like  anybody  else  to 
know  tbem.  It  is  well  for  ns  when  she  is  kind  and  honest— 


as  she  very  often  is— and  better  still  when  she  has  Miss 
Perks’s  gift  of  “  keeping  herself  to  herself  ” — which  she  very 
rarely  has.  All  this  by  the  way. 

Tho  duke,  like  the  chambermaid,  was  of  a  sympathetic 
temperament,  and  this  lovers’  parting  troubled  him  a  good 
deal  lie  had  his  own  adieus  to  make  that  same  day,  for 
Miss  Ursula  and  her  nieces  were  to  return  to  Armytage  Park 
by  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  he  called  at  Messrs.  Storr  and 
Mortimer’s  beforehand  to  provide  himself  with  that  species  of 
consolation  which  a  very  high  authority  has  suggested  as 
peculiarly  efficacious  in  feminine  cases.  In  spite  of  this 
provision  tho  duke  had  sundry  unpleasant  misgivings  as  he 
panted  up-stairs  to  Jliss  Ursula’s  drawing-room.  Red  eyes 
wore  unclassical ;  the  duke’s  artist  soul  shrank  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  disfigurement  to  the  most  charming 
and  perfect  model  .ho  had  mot  with  for  many  a  day.  It  was  a 
groat  relief  when  Claris  met  him  with  no  disturbance  of  the 
classical  outline — iiothing  more  than  a  shade  of  pensive  sad¬ 
ness,  very  interesting  and  becoming,  he  thought.  She  was 
equal  to  conversation  he  found,  too,  and  altogether  ho  got 
through  the  interview  very  much  better  than  he  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

“  Good-bye,”  wore  his  parting  words,  “  until  wo  meet  again 
at  Arlingford.  Wo  hold  you  to  your  promise.  Miss  Armytage, 
of  paying  us  a  long  visit  at  Christmas.  I  want  to  show  you  my 
Cuyp,  which  that  Irish  beggar,  Malone,  declares  isn’t  genuine. 
Hope  to  finish  your  picture  then.  Miss  Claris;  shall  have 
more  time  and  quiet  in  tho  country,  you  know — so  many 
people  always  bothering  in  town.  So  keep  up  your  good 
looks;  recollect  I  mean  to  make  them  famous.  Qood-bye, 
good-bye.’’  And  he  left  upon  tho  table  in  front  of  Claris  one 
of  those  long  morocco  cases  which  have  such  a  splendid 
promise  about  them.  Within,  reposing  upon  a  soft  velvet 
cushion,  lay  a  row  of  magnificent  pearls,  each  one  as  large  as 
a  hazel-nut— a  necklace  fit  for  the  throat  of  a  duchess. 
Claris’s  eyes  sparkled  as  she  clasped  it  about  her  own.  In¬ 
closed  in  the  same  case  were  some  lines  in  which  the  ducal 
poet  declared  each  pearl  to  be  a  teardrop  from  Beauty’s  eye, 
gathered  by  Friendship  os  it  fell,  and  dedicated  by  that 
sympathising  goddess  to  tho  sacred  uses  of  Consolation.  It 
was  a  pity  that  such  magnificent  and  poetic  solace  should 
have  no  higher  mission  than  to  soothe  Claris’s  regrets  at 
hurrying  awsy  from  town  before  the  end  of  tho  season  and  in 
tho  first  flush  of  such  a  brilliant  debut. 

My  dear  readers,  have  you  over  been  so  unlucky  or 
so  misguided  as  to  adventure  forth,  for  pleasure  or  busi¬ 
ness,  in  a  gale  of  wind?  Have  you  ever  fought  yonr 
struggling  way  along  in  tho  teeth  of  a  furious  nor’-easter, 
when,  if  your  attire  belongs  to  the  masculine  regulation, 
your  hat  required  tbe  forcible  aid  of  both  your  hands  to 
enable  it  to  continue  on  yonr  head,  and  tbe  buttoning  of  your 
coat  tightly  across  your  chest  did  not  prevent  the  tails  thereof 
from  flapping  about  in  a  noisy  and  highly-in convenient 
fashion ;  when  your  cheeks  smarted  and  your  eyes  filled 
with  dust,  causing  yon,  in  yonr  blind  helplessness,  to  bntt 
against  every  advancing  fellow-sufierer  in  an  aggressive  and 
discomposing  attitude,  and  when,  if  unhappily  you  had  taken 
feminine  skirts  and  other  sail-like  appendages  into  the  metfe, 
you  endured  a  complication  of  disasters,  and  bewilderments, 
and  disgraces  too  pitiable  to  record.  If,  I  say,  yon  have  had 
such  an  experience,  you  will  remember  how  a  sudden  turning 
brought  you  into  a  sheltered  lane  or  street,  where  the  wild 
wind  dropped  to  an  infant’s  lullaby,  and  yon  walked  along  in 
an  ineffable  calm,  smoothing  and  resettling  yonr  disordered 
apparel,  and  feeling  in  every  nerve  of  your  body  the  delicious 
sense  of  repose  and  relief.  What  though  you  know  that  yonr 
enemy  is  awaiting  yon  at  the  next  tnming — that  you  hear 
his  baffled  fury  surging  faintly  on  the  other  side  of  tho  pro- 
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tooting  block  of  booses  or  wall  of  trees  ?  Nothing  can  disturb 
your  enjoyment  of  present  repose  and  shelter. 

This  was  just  the  tone  of  Olive's  mind  as  she  lay  back 
with  closed  eyes  against  the  cushions  of  the  railway-carriage 
on  the  journey  back  to  Armytago  Hall.  Miss  Ursula,  from 
the  opposite  comer,  watched  the  lines  of  the  little  pale  face 
settle  into  a  sweet  peacefulness,  and  was  very  earnestly 
thankful.  She  had  seen  how,  since  Miss  Hetty's  unconscious 
lesson,  the  hard,  bitter  look  which  had  once  been  such  pain 
and  grief  to  her  bad  softened  to  a  gentler  phase ;  but  she  also 
saw  that  the  battle  was  not  yet  fought  out — that  victory  and 
peace  were  yet  a  long  way  off.  That  they  would  be  reached 
she  bad  felt  sure — but  when?  Miss  Ursula  understood 
enough  of  the  high,  resolute  spirit  to  know  that  it  would 

never  yield — that  it  must  win  or - .  Mi-s  Ursula  marked 

a  sharpening  of  the  delicate  features,  an  ominous  transp.arency 
of  the  cjmplezion,  which  suggested  the  alternative  to  her, 
and  sent  a  cold  thrill  of  fear  through  her  veins.  Of  such 
natures  were  martyrs  made,  she  recognised. 

But  the  strain  was  relaxed  just  in  time.  He  was  gone, 
and  the  struggle  dropped.  After  the  first  sick  pain  of  the 
parting— a  pain  which  was  more  a  sympathetic  sufTeiing  for 
kim  than  for  herself — Olive  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  lull  in 
the  storm  which  had  so  long  beaten  upon  her — of  a  ro.stful 
calm  taking  the  place  of  wild  tumult.  It  was  like  the  first 
throb  of  returning  health  through  a  sick  frame  to  feel  how 
the  fresh  country  air  came  to  her  cheek,  balmy  sweet,  as  in 
the  old  time,  before  it  and  everything  bad  lost  its  sweetness 
for  her.  The  moon  rose  over  the  green  meadows  as  the  train 
stole  into  them  out  of  the  gloomy  piles  of  brick  and  mortar 
through  which  its  path  had  first  lain,  for  Claris,  busied  in 
shopping,  bad  caused  them  to  miss  the  six  o'clock  train,  so 
that  the  long,  lingering  summer's  day  had  come  to  a  close  ere 
they  left  the  station  on  their  homeward  way  ;  and  Olive  felt, 
with  a  thrill  of  delight,  that  the  power  to  rejoice  in  Nature's 
loveliness  bad  come  back  to  her.  She  wa.s  not  enough  expe¬ 
rienced  in  sorrow  to  know  that  the  wounds  into  which  this 
balm  can  be  poured  are  set  for  healing ;  but  it  was  with  an 
exquisite  gladness  that  she  looked  out  upon  the  silver  light 
shimmering  amongst  the  dewy  leaves,  and  felt  that  the 
beauty  of  that  moonlit  scene  brought  no  aching  pain  with  it 
It  was  lovely  to  lie  back,  and  let  all  the  peace  and  rest  it 
represented  steal  into  her  soul.  It  might  not  last — nay,  it 
would  not,  she  know  that  for  there  is  this  quality  about  a 
great  shock  of  sorrow,  that  we  never  fully  trust  Life  again 
after  it  The  ground  which  has  once  opened  at  our  feet  may 
bo  broken  up  again  quite  as  suddenly,  so  we  tread  daintily 
for  ever  afterwards.  But  the  youth  to  which  the  trouble  had 
been  so  strong  and  bitter,  took  this  blessed  respite  with  just 
the  same  intense  handhng.  The  colours  of  life  are  so  vivid 
to  youth ! 

It  would  not  bo  easy,  perhaps,  to  define  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  lightening  of  her  burden.  Gerald  s  absence  could  not 
bring  back  the  trust  which  he  had  blighted ;  there  had  not 
yet  been  time  for  it  to  loosen  the  tenacious  hold  of  the  love 
which,  to  her  shame  and  grief,  she  had  found  surviving  tbo 
wreck  of  all  else.  A  commoner  mind  than  Olive's  might 
have  hoped  something  from  such  a  separation  and  delay,  but 
to  Olive's  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  cessation  of  daily  struggle  aad  trial  which  had  set  the 
spirit  free.  The  first  blow  had  fallen  and  was  over;  nothing 
could  ever  bring  ba  k  to  life  what  that  blow  had  killed  ;  but 
the  harassing,  continual  warfare  was  always  going  on. 
Whilst  he  remained  before  her  eyes  it  must  always  go  on. 
How  all  her  true  and  honest  nature  had  risen  up  sometimes 
against  the  specious  deceptions,  the  brilliant,  charming,  acted 
lies  of  which  she  must  needs  bo  the  witness.  How  hard  it 
had  been  to  sit  by  and  hear  and  see  how  all  this,  which  was  so 


'  false,  was  believed  in  and  accepted — how  it  riveted  faster  and 
firmer  the  slavish  chains  which  Claris  had  found  it  convenient 
to  throw  around  her  victim — how  her  own  truth  had  suffered 
in  being  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  and  sanction  such  false¬ 
ness!  How  could  her  woman's  nature  betray  another  woman, 
and  yet  how  could  her  honour  and  her  truth  bear  to  see  such 
things  and  be  silent?  There  is  an  instinct  in  such  cases 
which  tells  us  how  little  speech  will  avail,  and  that  we  who 
dare  to  raise  our  voices  to  denounce  the  treachery  wilt  only 
bring  down  upon  ourselves  the  contumely  which  we,  at  least, 
have  not  deserved.  There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  leave  the 
captives  to  hug  their  chains — the  infatuated  dreamers  to 
dream  on. 

Well,  all  this  was  over,  and  when  Olivo  awoke  next 
morning  the  world  seemed  all  before  her.  Her  heart  gave  a 
great  bound,  as  a  returned  exile's  might  do  at  sight  of  the 
well-romombercd  shore,  when  she  raised  the  blind  of  her 
window  and  saw  the  full-risen  morning  lying  splendid  on  the 
green  lawns,  and  a  high  festival  of  summer  glory  celebrating 
itself  in  light  and  bloom,  in  choral  bursts  and  murmuring 
symphonies,  in  all  the  grand  material  of  Nature's  jubilees. 

And  this  beautiful  world  had  come  back  to  her — she  must 
take  possession,  as  it  were,  of  it.  No  one  but  herself  was 
stirring  in  the  house  as  she  stole  down-stairs  and  out  throagh 
the  long  library  window — greatly  to  the  dismay  of  a  yawning 
housemaid,  who  found  it  unfastened  half-an-hour  later — and 
made  her  way  through  rhododendron  groves  faint  with  sweet¬ 
ness,  brilliant  with  blossom,  into  the  lanes  and  meadows 
whore  young  Summer  laughed  and  frolicked  like  a  happy, 
careless  child.  Holding  her  straw  hat  in  her  hand  that  she 
might  lose  none  of  the  balmy  freshness  of  the  morning,  she 
wandered  on,  without  choosing  her  path,  through  dewy 
dingles  “sweet  with  greenness,”  past  copses  full  of  wild- 
flowers  and  woods  of  young  leaves  where  the  sunlight  played 
at  hide-and-seek,  and  then  she  found  herself  at  the  foot  of 
Sir  Walter's  Hill.  The  early  mist  was  banging  like  a 
glittering  silver  veil  over  the  fair  face  of  the  mountain,  and 
as  Olive  mounted  up  it  lifted  slowly,  and  the  golden  sunshine 
kissed  the  young  green  beeches  and  the  solemn  firs. 

Olivo  had  not  been  here  since  the  snowy  winter  weather, 
not  since  the  day  when  she  had  brought  home  to  her.self  all 
her  weakness,  and  had  commenced  the  desperate  struggle  of 
the  spring.  She  had  thought  sometimes  she  could  never 
bear  to  see  the  spot  again,  but  now  she  wondered  to  find  how 
the  swelling  flo^-tide  of  her  recovered  feeling  had  swept 
away  the  bitterness  of  this  memory  with  the  rest. 

“  And  now  for  work,’’  she  said,  as  she  seated  herself  upon 
the  thyme-scented  ground.  “A  life  of  woik  neie  will  bo 
easy.  I  must  find  work ;  I  must  fill  my  head  and  hands 
before - ”  An  instiuct  told  her  that  a  dangerous  reac¬ 

tionary  crisis  would  come. 

We  miss  a  great  grief — miss  it  as  a  mental  occupation,  I 
mean.  After  the  first  sense  of  great  deliverance,  after  tbo 
first  enjoyment  of  release,  we  are  conscious  of  a  void — an 
alisoibiwg  iiitorest  is  withdrawn  from  our  daily  life.  If  wo 
are  wise  wo  d»  as  Olive  did — we  hasten  to  fill  up  our  emptied 
minds  and  energies  with  wholesome  thought  and  work.  If 
we  are  fixilish  we  waste  God’s  mercy,  and  let  the  old  sorrow 
steal  back  upon  us  in  a  sort  of  chrotiic  form,  without  its  first 
dignity — a  faint,  puling,  selfish  imitation  of  the  grand 
discipline  of  God’s  sending.  And  in  our  folly  some  of  us 
nurse  this  creature,  and  keep  the  sickly  life  carefully  in  it, 
BO  that  our  own  hearts  and  minds  grow  as  faint  and  weak 
as  it. 

When  the  strong  agony  which  must  have  its  way  is  once  over, 
let  us  take  up  the  life  which  has  come  back  to  us  and  use  it. 
The  w  ouuds  which  wo  bring  out  of  such  deadly  courses  must 
be  always  upon  us,  but  when  God  has  covered  them  let  us 
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be  content  to  keep  them  hidden.  There  must  be  a  locked 
chamber  in  our  hearts  where,  when  we  are  strong  enough,  wo 
may  steal  in  alone,  and  reverently  held  communion  with  our 
past,  but  where  we  must  not  seek  to  dwell  always.  Olive  was 
turning  the  key  upon  this  chamber;  slie  knew  it  would  be 
long  ere  she  might  venture  in.  Miss  Ursula  met  her  as  she 
came  up  u;  on  the  terrace  with  her  hands  full  of  wild 
flowers,  and  tho  aromatic  scent  of  the  ilr-grovo  lingering  still 
about  her  uncovered  hair. 

“Auiit  Ursula,  I  have  found  a  bee-orchis  up  on  the  chalk 
bank  behind  tho  larch  plantation.  1  must  go  down  to  Miss 
Hetty  after  breakfast  and  show  it  to  her.  You  remember 
how  she  was  wishing  to  see  one  again.” 

Miss  Ursula's  heart  sang  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving  as  she 
followed  her  niece  into  tho  breakfast-room.  Miss  Hetty  was 
standing  with  a  green  parasol  in  her  hand  and  a  white 
pocket-handkerchief  tied  over  her  cap,  superintending  the 
transplanting  of  her  geraniums  and  fuchsias  from  tho  little 
greenhouse  to  the  flower-burders.  She  turned  at  tV.o  sound 
of  the  opening  gate,  and,  bustling  down  the  garden  path,  met 
Olive  near  a  great  Idac  bush  that  shed  pale,  fragrant  stars 
upon  the  neatly-kept  gravel-walk. 

“My  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I  heard  you  go  by 
last  night,  so  late  !  I  always  know  the  sound  of  the  Army- 
tago  carriage.  How  well  you  look !  Tell  me  all  about  the 
grand  things  you  have  seen  in  London.  Are  you  tired,  or 
•hall  we  stroll  down  tho  gaiden?  It  is  pleasant  out  this 
morning.” 

Olive  was  not  tired,  and  she  liked  to  stroll  down  Ms'-s 
Hetty's  garden  at  all  times.  A  dear  old-fashioned  garden  it 
was,  where  everything  grew  just  as  it  liked,  unless,  indeed,  it 
liked  to  be  vei-y  inconvenient,  and  then  it  was  very  tenderly 
dealt  with,  clipped  i  r  tied  back  with  as  little  interruption  to 
its  “own  sweet  will''  as  possible.  There  was  a  square  of 
beautifully  smooth  luwn,  with  a  sun-dial  in  tho  miildlo,  and  a 
spreading  mulberry-tree  just  bursting  into  loaf  at  tho  end. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  old-fashioned  flowers  despised  by  the 
gardener  at  tho  Hall,  wulltlowers,  and  heartsease,  and  London 
pride,  and  York  and  Lancaster  roses;  tall  white  lilies,  and 
bachelor's  buttons,  and  sweet-williams;  the  round  white  balls 
of  tho  guelder-rose,  Solomon's  seal,  pitik  and  purple  colum¬ 
bine,  and,  in  its  season,  long  pendent  boughs  of  scarlet 
barberry,  and  |>alo  green  balls  of  bladdored  senna.  Then 
there  were  bushes  of  sweetbiiar,  lavender,  rosemary,  and 
“  old  man's  pep[)er,”  and  groat  tufts  of  pungent  thyme,  and 
bods  of  woodiiiffe-  all  the  garden  perfumes  which  our  grand¬ 
mothers  and  grandfathers  prized  so  highly.  One  peculiarity 
of  Miss  Hetty's  garden  was  that  when  you  thought  you  had 
done  with  tho  flowers,  and  sauntered  down  a  filbort-walk,  or 
along  a  row  of  espalier  fruit-trees,  with  cauliflowers  and 
lettuco  on  the  other  side,  you  came  suddeidy  upon  a  bc’S- 
bordered  flower-bed  set  in  front  of  an  arbour,  over  which 
tassels  of  scented  woodbine  mingled  with  great  bouquets  of 
white  and  damask  roses,  or  delicate  grape-like  clu-ters  of 
pale  westeria.  And  whether  flower-garden,  or  fruit  or  vege¬ 
table,  were  ia  question,  a  little  purling,  gurgling  stream  ran 
all  along  over  shining  brown  pebbles,  spanned  here  and  there 
by  a  mimic  hriilge  or  an  arch  of  trellis-work.  Sometic-es  its 
banks  were  fringed  by  periwinkle  sprays ;  sometimes  a  willow 
I  dipped  its  drooping  branches  into  it;  sometimes  hound's-fonguo 
I  ferns,  and  emerald  mosses,  and  trailing  bands  of  ivy  crowded 
above  it,  or  a  Inigo  horse-chestnut  and  pungent-leaved  walnut- 
tree  shaded  its  way;  sometimes  a  smooth  slope  of  shaven 
grass  went  straight  down  to  its  bed.  Tiie  little  stream  took 
it  all  as  it  came,  and  went  rippling  and  singing  on  its  journey, 
until  at  last  it  tossed  itself  in  a  cloud  of  foam  right  out  of  t'.io 
garden  into  some  green  meadows  beyond,  and  there  ran 
merrily  on  again,  getting  broader  and  more  important,  but  a 


great  deal  less  jocund  and  merry,  until  it  swelled  into  a  great 
river,  and  carried  ships  up<  n  its  bosom,  and  undertook 
responsibilities  which  were  enough  to  make  it  solemn  and 
stately  as  it  was. 

But  wo  have  wandered  out  of  our  track  following  the 
stream,  and  must  go  back  to  where  it  purled  along,  and  Miss 
Hetty  and  Olive  walked  beside  it.  Now  Miss  Hetty  was,  in  the 
simplest  and  most  unostentatious  way  in  tho  world,  a  whole 
si-iterhood  of  charity  in  her  own  person.  She  did  not  hold 
Dorcas  meetings,  it  is  true;  but  she  bad  a  large  basket  of 
garments  for  the  poor  making  and  to  make  always  thrust  out 
of  sight  under  the  sofa.  She  did  not  walk  about  in  a  lanky 
black  gown  and  a  poke  bonnet,  with  a  large  pair  of  scissors 
dangling  dangerously  at  her  side,  but  she  kept  a  register  in 
her  head,  in  which  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  Chad- 
Icigh  hud  their  places,  and  in  which  the  balance  between  their 
wants  and  their  de-orts  was  never  struck  ;  and  Olive,  wanting 
direction  and  impetus  for  her  work,  could  scarcely  do  belter 
than  seek  both  at  Miss  Hetty's  Imnds.  Miss  Ursula,  from 
the  newness  of  her  position,  and  from  its  exigencies,  was  not 
so  g<  od  a  guide.  Her  charities  were  largo,  but,  ef  neces-ity, 
vicarious.  Olive,  it  is  true,  had,  from  her  first  coming  to 
Armytage  llnll,  worked  in  a  desultory  way  amongst  thepo  ir ; 
t'Ut  of  late,  feeling  how  little  such  weary,  hopeless  work  as 
hers  profited,  she  had  let  it  all  drop.  She  wanted  now  to 
lake  it  np  again  in  a  fresh  spirit — to  infuse  into  it  whilst  it 
was  new  all  the  zest  and  energy  which  had  been  given  her 
again.  And  Miss  Hetty  was  delighted  with  her  young  dis¬ 
ciple.  And  it  was  not  long  before  Olive  was  as  much  at 
home  in  Chudleigh  os  Miss  Hetty  herself. 

Whilst  Olive  was  thus  busied,  Claris  was  growing  restless, 
and  before  tho  August  heat  had  quite  cooled  aho  had  formed 
and  matured  a  plan  of  foreign  travel  to  which  Miss  Ursula 
was  fain  to  consent — Switzerland  and  tlio  Khiiie  for  the 
iiuiumu  months,  and  perhaps  Paris  before  Christmas.  To 
this  last  Miss  Ursula  demurred  a  litlle;  she  was  not  willing 
to  consent  to  such  a  long  absence  from  home ;  but  Claris, 
content  to  g.iia  the  lir.st  point,  left  tho  other  to  follow  after¬ 
wards.  Olivo  was  sorry  to  suajHind  her  work,  but  she  had 
all  tho  usual  youthful  inclination  for  fresh  scenes  a\d  new 
experiences,  and  associated  herself  very  cheerfully  with  tho 
pri  jeet  Tho  duchess  recommended  a  travelling  courier,  and 
sniootlsed -their  way  by  innumerable  introdui-tions  and  direc¬ 
tions.  The  Ist  of  September  was  fixed  for  their  departure. 

It  was  on  tho  last  Sunday  of  August  that  Mr.  Julius  walked 
home  from  church  with  Olivo.  Miss  Ursula  had  gone  on 
with  Claris  and  .Miss  Hetty,  who  was  to  spend  tliis  last 
owning  with  them,  and  Olivo  stayed  behind  to  give  some 
directions  to  the  little  troop  of  school-children  who  bung 
about  hor  path.  Mr.  Julius,  coming  from  the  vestry-door, 
reached  tho  churchyard-gate  before  her,  and  held  it  open  for 
her  to  pass.  The  sun  was  warm  upon  the  trees  of  the  village 
green,  and  the  winding  stream  of  country  people  looked 
picturesque  enough  as  it  descended  tho  litile  hill  fr<  m  tho 
church.  Mr.  Julius  was  so  silent  that  Olivo  wondered  why 
ho  still  held  on  by  her  side  after  they  reached  the  park  gates. 

“A  litlle  scarlet  goes  a  great  way  in  a  land.so ipe,”  ho  said 
then.  '“Witness  that  sii  glo  poppy  on  tho  chalk  hank,  or 
Miss  Hetty  Busho's  China  crape  shawl  amongst  the  chestnuts 
yonder.”  This  was  not  what  ho  wanted  to  say,  O.ive  felt 
sure.  “Talking  of  wild  flowers.  Mi -is  Bo  nkes,"  ho  wont  on,  “a 
yi'Ung  friend  of  yours,  Mi-s— Miss — Iloluiby,  wa,s  making  a 
collection  last  summer,  and  wanted  two  or  three  specimens 
to  complete  it.  I  have  been  lucky  enough  to  come  upon 
them  lately.  Would  it  be  troubling  you  too  much  to  send 
them  to  her,  with — ahem  ! — with  my  bust  compliments  ?  ’ 

“Not  at  all,  Mr.  Julius;  she  will  be  very  much  obliged  to 
you.”  Olive  B  smile  was  not  (or  Mr.  Julius  to  see. 


reference  to  the  locksmith’s  blooming  daughter,  Dolly  Varden, 
“  before  \Tho8e  dark  eyes  even  beef  grew  insigniBcant  and  malt 
became  ns  nothing,”  ironically  remarks,  “My  only  becoming 
occupations  is  to  help  young  flaunting  pagins  to  brush  and 
comb  and  titivate  themselves  into  whitening  and  sepulchres, 
and  leave  the  young  men  to  think  that  there  aint  a  bit  of 


STAYS.  1 

TO  write  the  history  and  mystery  of  my  lady’s  wardrobe  ! 

would  be  treading  on  very  delicate  ground.  It  no  man  j 
is  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre,  no  lady,  probably,  is  a  ; 
paragon  of  perfection  to  her  tirewoman.  Miss  Miggs,  in  , 


padding  in  it,  nor  no  pinchin’  ins,  nor  fillings  out,  nor 
pomatum,  nor  deceits,  nor  earthly  wanities — aint  it,  miss? 
Yes,  to  bo  sure  it  is— oh,  yes  1” 


when  a  fashion  is  in  vogue  ?  Madame  Alamode  saiih  it  shall 
be,  and  her  fiat  is  not  to  be  turned  aside  by  sneer  or  scofl, 
by  cutting  jest  or  crushing  sarcasm.  Do  you  remember  tbo 
old,  old  conundrum,  “  Why  does  a  miller  wear  a  white  hat  ?’’ 
There  is  excellent  sense  in  the  answer — “  To  keep  his  head 
warm.”  But  if  we  asked,  “  Why  does  her  ladyship  compress 
her  figure  with  a  pair  of  stays  ?”  could  we  expect  as  satisfac¬ 
tory  a  reply  ?  “  Why  does  a  Chinese  lady  cripple  her  feet  and 
flatter  her  vanity  by  her  sufferings  in  their  celestial  torture  ?’’ 
Why !  because  it  is  the  fashion. 

Is  it  in  keeping  with  good  taste  that  a  woman’s  dress 
should  bo  drawn  in  at  the  centre  like  the  body  of  a  wasp, 
and  then  flare  out  like  a  gig  umbrella  ?  Is  it  consistent  with 
common  sense,  because  some  women  have  naturally  small 
waists,  that  women  who  have  not  should  manufacture  them, 
and  spare  themselves  no  pains  in  the  process?  Is  it  an 
evidence  of  maternal  tenderness  that  a  growing  girl  should 
be.  remorselessly  girded  round  the  waist  just  where  the  bones 
have  least  internal  support,  and  yield  the  easiest  to  pressure  ? 
Contrast  the  outline  of  a  healthy,  finely-formed  child  with 
that  of  a  modern  belle  in  a  drawing-room.  The  slender 
waist  which  English  novelists  may  set  forth  to  admiration  in 
terms  which  wanderers  in  the  forest  of  pencils  might  apply 
to  the  little  club-foot  of  the  Chinese,  often  produce  not  only 
outward  distortion,  but  internal  results  still  more  shocking. 

The  gentle  reader— of  course  they  are  expected  to  be  all 
gentle  readers  in  a  ladies’  magazine — gracefully  places  her 
lily  hand  before  the  opening  coral  of  her  lips,  and  says,  “I 
really  think  I  have  heard  all  this  about  a  thousand  times 
before.”  Most  likely,  dear  madam— in  nothing  are  we  more 
liberal  than  in  the  distribution  of  other  people’s  money  and 
our  own  advice — pray  give  heed  to  this  thousand-and-first 
I  warning. 


But  what  is  the  practical  worth  of  all  the  criticism  that 
benevolently-disposed  or  cruelly-captious  critics  can  bestow 
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TV'hen  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  was  undressing  for  a  t  Stays,  however,  are  not  a  new  fashion.  What  fashion  is 
Turkish  bath,  one  of  her  female  friends,  on  seeing  her  stays,  new  ?  Says  Middleton  in  his  Mayor  of  Quinborough  : — 
exclaimed  to  the  others,  “  Como  hither  and  see  how  eruelly  ;  “Fashions  that  are  now  called  new 

the  poor  English  ladies  are  used  by  their  husbands.  They  j  Have  been  worn  by  more  than  you ; 

need  not  boast  of  the  superior  liberty  allowed  to  them,  when  j  Elder  times  have  used  the  same, 

their  husbands  lock  them  up  in  a  box !”  Though  these  new  ones  get  the  name." 

Were  the  husbands  to  blame  ?  i  One  of  our  old  English  writers  says  that  civility  and 
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building  came  into  England  with  the  Normans.  It  appears 
that  stays  came  over  with  them  also.  The  ladies,  under  the 
influence  of  French  fashion,  gradually  merged  from  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  garb,  and  one  of  the  most  notice¬ 
able  changes  was  that  of  girding  tho  waist  to  an  unnatural 
slenderness  with  stays.  An  illuminator  of  a  manuscript  in 
the  Cottonian  collection  gpves  us  a  representation  of  Christ’s 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  Evil  One  is  dressed  in 
the  full  costume  of  a  lady  of  the  Norman  period.  His  waist  is 
most  charmingly  slender,  and  its  shape  admirably  preserved 
by  tight-lacing  from  the  waist  upwards,  the  ornamental  tag 
depending  from  the  last  hole  of  the  bodice . 

During  the  Plantagonet  period  the  ladies  seem  to  have 
worn  gowns  of  capacious  size,  long,  trailing  on  the  ground, 
and  loose  about  the  waist.  There  is  a  story  told  of  a  proud 
woman  who  came  to  church  in  a  white  dress  with  a  long 
train,  which,  trailing  behind  her,  raised  a  dust  even  as  far  as 
tho  altar.  When  she  quitted  the  sacred  edifice  she  lifted  up 
her  skirts  on  account  of  the  mud,  and  a  certain  holy  man  saw 
a  devil  laughing;  and  having  adjured  him  to  tell  him  why 
he  laughed,  the  grinning  fiend  replied,  that  a  companion  of 
his  hod  been  using  the  skirt  as  a  chariot  (going  by  train ,  like 
the  modern  Punch  picture),  and  that  when  tho  skirt  was 
lifted  the  demon  was  cast  into  the  dust. 

This  sort  of  diabolical  criticism  was  continued  still  further 
while  White  and  Red  Roses  were  fighting  their  long  battle  in 
England.  Then,  in  visions  of  purgatory,  holy  men  beheld 
the  awful  suilerings  of  these  who  indulged  in  strange  fashions, 
and  saw  the  cinctures  that  bound  the  waists  of  women  burn¬ 
ing  two  inches  into  their  flesh  ! 

Tight-lacing  came  into  great  popularity  under  the  Tudors, 
especially  in  the  last  of  the  line.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Fashion  ruled  triumphant.  “We  never  think  of 
her  termagant  majesty,"  sis  Walpole  truly  observes,  “  without 
picturing  a  sharp-eyed  lady  with  a  hook  nose,  red  hair  loaded 
with  jewels,  an  enormous  ruff,  a  vaster  farthingale,  and  a 
bushel  of  pearls  bestrewed  over  her  flgure.”  Walpole  says 
nothing  of  the  stays,  and  this  wsis  an  important  item  in  her 


dress.  “It  seems,”  says  Planchd,  “an  act  of  supererogation 
to  describe  the  general  costume  of  ‘Good  Queen  Bess;’  her 
great  ruff  rises  up  at  the  bare  idea  of  being  unknown  or 
forgotten.  Her  jewelled  stomacher  is  piqued  to  the  extreme, 
and  her  portentous  petticoats  strut  out  with  tenfold  impor¬ 
tance  at  the  slight  insinuated  against  their  virgin  mistress, 
who  lived  but  for  conquest,  and  thought  infinitely  less  of 
bringing  a  sister-queen  to  tho  block  than  of  failing  to  make 
an  impression  on  a  gentleman  usher.” 


To  tho  stays  of  tho  period  we  find  tho  following  satirical 
allusion  in  Gosson’s  Pleasant  Qaippa  for  Upstart  Gentle¬ 
women  ; — 

“These  privie  coats  by  art  made  strong 
With  bones  and  paste  and  such-like  ware. 

Whereby  their  back  and  sides  grow  long. 

And  now  they  harnest  gallants  are ; 

Were  they  for  use  against  the  foe. 

Our  dames  for  amazons  migh  t  go. 

“  But  seeing  they  do  only  stay 

The  course  that  nature  doth  intend, 
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“  Aod  mothen  often  b;  them  slay 

Their  danghtem  young  and  work  their  end, 

What  else  are  they  but  armour  stout. 

Wherein  like  giant  Joves  they  fight?” 

Armour,  indeed,  is  what  these  Elizabethan  stays  most  closely 
resembled.  The  antique  pair  from  which  our  engraving  is 
eopied  is  made  of  iron,  or  rather  steel — veritable  bard, 
durable  steel — as  formidable  a  piece  of  harness  as  ever  cased 
the  breast  cf  a  mailed  knight.  They  consist  of  plates  or 
rings  of  steel,  and  are  fixed  by  a  staple  and  holdfast.  The 
fair  owner,  probaily  growing  too  stout  for  her  stays — or  such 
a  pair  might  have  been  a  family  heirloom,  and  not  fitted  to 
all  figures — has  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  inserting  a  gore 
— a  gore  of  iron — so  as  to  accommodate  them  to  her  increased 
proportions.  To  compare  so  formidable  a  pair  of  stays  with 
the  corsets  of  the  prewnt  day — corsets  such  as  those  re¬ 
presented  in  our  engravings,  that  may  be  made  to  weigh 
only  a  few  ounces,  may  be  rolled  up  and  carried  in  the 
pocket,  that  do  not  disguise  the  shape,  do  not  create  incon¬ 
venience,  do  not  endanger  the  health — to  compare  them  is  to 
congratulate  each  other  on  a  great  escape.  Imagine  a  lady 
encased  in  this  iron  bodice,  literally  steeling  her  heart  against 
the  advances  of  the  other  sex :  who  could  hope  to  soften  so 
inexorable  a  maiden  ?  When  the  Germans  saw  Charlemagne 
and  his  mail-clad  warriors  advancing  upon  them  they  cried, 
‘O  the  iron,  the  iron!”  Might  not  an  Elizabethan  lover, 
have  cried  the  same  to  his  mistress?  Think  of  Juliet  or 
Desdemona,  or  Portia  or  Jessica  in  stays  like  these!  What 
heart  could  throb  with  love  beneath  them?  Queen  Klizaboth 
so  girded  seems  natural  enough.  She  strikes  with  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  her  presence,  but  is  heisulf  insensible.  Leicester,  and 
Raleigh,  and  Essex,  what  can  they  hope  from  their  virgin 
majesty  enca-ed  in  armour-pro<>f  ?  Shoot,  blind  god,  and  thine 
arrow  smites  harmlessly  on  tbo  plates  of  steel — even  thy 
mother  can  insinuate  no  method  of  wounding  a  heart  defended 
by  Vulcan. 

“That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not). 

Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 

Cnpid  all  armed  ;  a  certain  aim  he  took 

At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west 

And  loosed  bis  love  shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts. 

But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quenchrd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  moon, 

And  the  imperial  vot'ress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free." 

Had  the  iron  stays  nothing  to  do  with  it?  Bohadin,  the 
secretary  of  Saladin,  speaks  of  armour,  certainly  nut  stronger 
than  these  stays,  as  an  excellent  protection  from  the  arrows 
of  their  opponents,  which,  he  declare.^,  struck  upon  thorn 
without  injury  te  the  wearer. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  these  iron  stays,  and  the  im¬ 
pregnable  defence  which  they  offered,  that  the  ineti  took  to 
wearing  them,  m  well  ae  the  women.  In  Hall's  Sitira  wo 
have  the  description  of  a  gallant  “all  trapped  in  the  new-' 
found  bravery,”  of  whom  it  is  said,  after  describing  the  rest 
of  his  apparel— 

“  But  when  I  look  and  cast  mine  eyes  below. 

What  monster  meets  mine  eyes  in  human  show? 

Bo  sle 'der  waist  with  such  an  abbot's  loin 
Did  never  sober  Nature  sure  conjoin." 

Again,  of  the  dandies  it  is  remarked — 

“  Tired  wkh  pinn'd  ruffs  and  fans  and  partlet  strips. 

And  bosks*  and  verdiugalea  about  their  bipa” 

Slays  were  not  so  much  in  n*e  in  the  Stuart  days  as  they 
were  in  those  of  Elizabeth,  but  they  figured  conspicuously 
when  Dutch  William  sat  on  the  throne.  Stiff  stays,  tightly 

*  Pieces  of  wood  or  whalebone  worn  down  the  front  of  the  stays  to 
keep  them  straight 


laced  and  very  long  in  the  waist,  became  the  fashion,  and  a 
lady's  body  from  the  shoulder  to  the  hip  like  the  letter  Y. 
The  smallness  of  the  waist  was  ms<le  still  more  remarkable 
by  the  full  bustle  immediately  below  it.  George  I.  had  two 
favourite  ladies — ugly,  heavy,  phlegmatic,  like  himself.  One 
of  these  ladies,  the  Counteas  of  Platen,  never  encumbered 
herself  with  stays  at  all,  and  a  good  many  ladies  followed 
her  example.  In  George  H.'s  time  the  1  idies  laced  as  tightly 
as  ever,  imitative  of  Mdlla.  Pantine,  chief  favourite  of  Marshal 
Saxo,  who  wore  a  case  so  stiff  that  it  might  almost  as  well 
have  been  made  of  iron.  From  that  period  downwards  stays 
have  undergone  many  changes.  Long,  and  stiff,  and  piqued, 
80  as  to  carry  the  fashion  waist  six  or  eight  itiches  below  the 
natural  waist;  now  high  behind  and  very  low  before;  again 
thin  and  flexible,  and  so  short  as  to  bring  the  waist  under  the 
armpits;  then  again  stiff  as  buckram,  and  accompanied  by 
so  much  ample  drapery  as  to  warrant  the  satirical  poet,  who, 
after  describing  a  lady  of  fashion  (1777),  ends  by  saying — 

“Thus  finish'd  In  taste,  while  on  Chloe  you  gaze. 

You  may  take  the  dear  charmer  for  life ; 

But  never  undress  her.  fur  out  of  her  stays 
You'll  find  you  have  lost  half  your  wife." 

Still  ridiculing  the  ladies,  a  writer  in  tho  Universal  Maga- 
sine(17>tO)  notices  the  fluctuations  of  fashion:  — 

“Now  dressed  in  a  cap,  now  naked  In  none; 

Now  loose  in  a  Mob.  now  close  in  a  Jotm ; 

Without  handkerchief  now,  and  now  bound  in  ruff ; 

Now  plain  as  a  Quaker,  now  all  of  a  puff ; 

Now  a  shape  in  neat  now  a  slattern  in  pumpt. 
***** 

Like  the  cock  on  the  tower  that  shows  you  Ihe  weather. 

You  are  hardly  the  same  fur  ta-o  days  tugetberl” 

After  tho  French  Revolution,  which  occasioned  a  revolution 
in  fashion,  short  waists  were  the  rage,  and  the  stays  were 
proportionately  small.  There  was  a  parody  written  on  the 
“Banks  of  Banna:” — 

“  Shepherd,  I  have  lost  my  waist. 

Have  you  seen  my  body  ?" 

We  have  grown  moro  reasonable  since  then  (may  posterity 
endorse  the  verdict!),  and  are  onten*  with  the  natural 
[lOBition,  and  far  more  content  tiian  our  grandmothers  were 
with  the  natural  size — of  tbo  wsi-t.  We  do  nut  consider  the 
hourglass  tho  highest  model  of  feminine  loveliness.  The 
stays  are  made  and  worn  with  a  much  larger  share  of 
common  sense,  and  wo  ure  beginning,  at  all  events,  to  learn 
“that  in  diverting  any  graceiulness  of  form,  or  exaggerating 
any  beauty,  wo  end  in  marring  ‘  God's  handiwork.’  ” 

- ♦ - 

GIFTS. 

Y  love  to  mo  a  gift  would  bring. 

But  neither  gems  nor  gold  will  1  — 

No  quaint,  fanta->tio,  worthless  thing 

Which  best  might  wake  a  f  ipliug's  sigh ! 

A  violet  from  “a  movay  atone" 

Would  suit  my  fancy  (tassing  well, 

And  plucked  by  thy  fair  hand  would  own 
A  subtle  charm,  a  nameless  spell: 

A  song  by  some  old  poet  sung, 

An  earnest,  noble,  manly  rhyme. 

That  like  a  mystic  lamp  hts  flung 
Its  lustre  o'er  a  cloudy  time : 

But  most  I'd  prize  one  curling  irew 
Won  from  the  splendours  of  thy  brow. 

And  so  long  hence  the  gift  I'd  hlesa, 

Even  as  I'd  bless  tbo  giver  now  I 

W.  U.  Davexpokt  Adakb. 


Petronilla' 8  Fear. 
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PETRONILLA’S  FEAR. 

A  TALE  OF  CORSICA. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

During  a  period  of  many  months,  Antonio,  acting  under 
Do  Santi's  advice,  bore  his  burden  silently,  although  it 
was  hard  to  see  bis  wife  deserted  by  all  her  friends  without 
exploding  into  rage  against  the  slanderers  and  cowards  who 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  forsake  the  friendless  young  foreigner 
who  had  found  so  unhappy  a  home  in  Corsica.  Even  the 
Oountess  Bianca,  in  her  exalted  virtue,  considered  that  her 
own  honour  demanded  of  her  the  sacriSce  of  a  friend,  and 
she,  too,  ceased  to  visit  at  the  Grotto.  The  doctor  acquiesced 
in  this  last  desertion  with  a  sort  of  grim  satisfaction,  while 
Antonio  endured  it  with  a  suppressed  fury  which  ha  called 
patience.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  still  to  treat  the  count 
as  bis  friend,  while  the  astute  Do  Santi  threw  an  additional 
kindne.ss  and  courtesy  into  bis  intercourse  with  him,  and  not 
all  Ssbiani's  cynicism  or  relonUess  evil-speaking  could  draw 
from  him  a  sneer  or  a  sarcasm  in  rotum. 

Ostracired  by  the  world,  and  ignorant  of  the  reason,  Eveline 
would  have  been  forlorn  indeed  but  for  the  watchful  love  of 
her  husband,  which,  in  the  warm  flow  of  its  returned  confi¬ 
dence,  seemed  anxious  to  console  her  for  all  her  sufTerings. 

Fur  une  miserable  hour  after  the  death  of  his  second  child 
Anh'nio  bad  doubted  her;  he  had  thought  it  possible  that 
anger,  madness,  jealousy  might  have  made  her  a  murderess. 
Then  came  bis  interview  with  De  Santi,  and  that  acute  indi¬ 
vidual  so  imbued  him  with  all  his  sentiments  that  every  cloud 
was  cleared  aw.iy  which  overshadowed  his  young  wife,  and  ho 
lived  now  only  to  aid  the  doctor  in  tracking  the  true  criminal 
to  justice  through  all  his  windings.  His  determination  to 
right  Eveline  in  the  eyes  of  tho  world  grew  daily  stronger 
and  fiercer,  and  for  this  be  erntinued  to  live  at  the  Grotto, 
and  resisted  all  her  entreaties  either  to  leave  it  or  to  quit 
Corsica  altogether. 

Isolated  from  all  society,  and  carefully  guarded  by  Antonio 
and  the  doctor  from  all  gossip,  Eveline  never  guessed  that 
the  good  people  of  Ajaccio  looked  upon  her  as  a  clever 
assassin. 

"  What  have  I  done,"  she  would  ask  with  streaming  eyes, 
“to  be  thus  unkindly  treated?” 

‘‘Nothing,  cara  mia,"  Antonio  would  reply  desolately — 
“nothing;  trust  to  me,  and  all  will  bo  well  in  time.” 

His  aunt,  Madame  da  Bclba,  was  his  groat  comforter.  She 
took  her  old  place  with  him  of  mother,  and  resumed  all  her 
former  kindness  and  affection,  fur  now  that  Dulmonte  had 
succeeded  in  separating  her  from  her  daughter,  ho  apfieared 
csrehss  and  heedless  of  tho  fact  that  she  had  turned  to 
her  nephew  for  consolation.  As  tho  price  of  his  consent  to 
Petronilla's  remaining  in  the  convent,  he  had  most  cruelly 
stipulated  that  she  was  never  to  soe  her  mother,  and  his 
unhappy  wife  implicitly  obeyed  him.  This  was  his  mode  of 
punisbing  Madame  da  Belba  for  having  given  the  shelter  of 
her  roof  to  bis  enemy’s  child. 

Now  that  Eveline  found  herself  restored  to  tho  old  love 
and  confidence  of  her  husband,  she  was  glad  of  ^the  support 
given  her  by  his  aunt,  while  she  grew  secretly  to  be  a  little 
ashamed  of  her  jealousy  of  Petrunilla. 

Eight  months  pa-sed  thus  without  event,  save  tho  daily  gall 
and  irritation  poured  into  their  lives  by  the  slights,  tho  cold¬ 
ness,  tho  desertion  of  the  woild.  Then  suddenly  Madame 
da  Belba  came  to  them  one  day  in  great  distress,  with  the 
startling  news  that  Delmonio  had  taken  his  wife  from  the 
convent,  and  both  were  doparted  for  a  tour  in  Franco.  On 


receiving  this  intelligence  she  hastened  to  the  Ursulines, 
and  heard  from  the  superior  of  Petronilla's  grief  and  terror 
on  leaving,  and  also  of  her  fasts,  her  prayers  and  vigils 
during  her  protracted  stay. 

“Nevertheless,”  said  the  abbess,  “she  was  calmer  and 
happier  when  she  left  ns,  and  I  am  grieved  her  husband 
forces  her  to  quit  a  holy  life,  which  suitsher  devotional  spirit, 
to  hurry  her  into  mundane  pleasures." 

It  was  many  months  ere  Madame  da  Belba  heard  from 
her  unhappy  daughter,  and  meanwhile  Eveline  gave  birth  to 
her  third  son,  and  persisted,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  in 
nursing  him  herself. 

“  So  that  little  foreign  tigress  has  another  child  I"  said  the 
goi^sips  of  Ajaccio.  '*  I  wonder  how  long  she  means  to  let  it 
live  this  time !"  j 

“  It  ought  to  bo  removed  from  her  immediately,”  observed  I 
tho  old  lady  who  bad  possessed  the  remarkable  cat,  “other¬ 
wise  she’ll  certainly  devour  it.  Dr.  do  Santi,  why  don’t  you 
advise  the  Signor  da  Belba  to  save  his  child’s  life  ?” 

“  Madame,  why  don’t  you  advise  him’?'  said  the  doctor  with 
a  polite  bow. 

“  I !  I  am  not  able  to  put  iny  hand  on  the  baby- killer.” 

“  Neither  can  I,  madamo  ;  when  I  can  I'll  have  bis  head  and 
boil  it.” 

Tho  echoes  of  other  remarks  cruel  as  this  amiable  old 
lady’s  reached  Antonio,  and  strengthened  him  fiercely  in  his 
resolve  to  discover  tho  murderer  of  his  children  and  clear  his 
wife's  name.  The  guarded  ex]>oatulation8  which  some  young 
men — boyUh  friends — ventured  to  make  agamst  his  blind 
confidence  in  leaving  his  child  with  a  mother  in  whom  was 
certainly  developed  some  terrible  madness  or  propensity  to 
destroy  her  offspring,  and  tho  more  open  prophecies  of  evil  | 
with  which  Sabiani  assailed  him,  only  served  to  render  this 
determination  more  concentrated  and  eager.  And  Eveline’s 
ignorance  of  the  cruel  suspicion  in  the  public  mind  against 
her,  her  simplicity  and  innocent  wonder  at  the  unkindness  of 
her  neighbours,  served  also  as  fuel  to  tho  fire  which  burned 
within  him. 

Meanwhile  scant  news  reached  them  from  Petronilla. 
After  a  long  silence  she  wrote  to  her  mother  from  a  lonely 
part  of  Brittany,  where  tho  marquis  had  hired  a  chateau, 
ostensibly  for  tho  shootiiig  around  it,  but  in  r-ality,  she  said, 
that  bo  might  pursue  in  quiet  bis  favourite  scientific  pursuits. 
She  wroto  evidently  in  greater  terror  of  him  than  ever,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  she  sbarod  in  the  belief  of  the  tenantry 
around  her,  who  deemed  her  husband  a  magician  allied  with 
unholy  powers. 

Let  us  approach  this  gloomy  ch&toau,  aud  try  if  the  pen  ; 
cau  draw  it. 

The  house,  closely  surrounded  by  trees,  stands  on  tho  side 
of  a  hill,  which,  almost  mountainous  in  its  aspect,  towers 
above  the  chimneys,  and  shuts  out  tho  sun  for  many  a  long 
hour  in  tho  cheerless  diy.  The  garden — a  stately  old- 
fashioned  French  garden — is  a  succession  of  terraces,  of 
which  there  are  five;  upon  one — the  bro.idost— rests  the 
mansion,  with  its  couityard,  its  green  ph-a^anco,  and  allA 
verte.  Two  terraces,  narrow  and  rooky,  approached  by 
flights  of  slops,  stand  above  tho  house,  and  two,  also  con¬ 
nected  by  steps,  stand  below  it.  boih  sloping  towards  a  long, 
deep,  d.irk  p  md,  which,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  rushes, 
stretches  along  the  whole  length  of  the  lowest  terr.ice.  But, 
as  if  to  reader  this  spot  more  dismal,  the  terrace  ends 
abruptly  like  a  precipice;  beneath  which,  aud  at  least  thirty 
feet  below,  lies  the  long  sluggish  piol,  overshadowed  on  the 
opposite  sido  by  alders  and  willows,  and  on  this  by  the  heavy 
wall,  which,  built  into  tho  sido  of  the  hill,  supports  tho  ter¬ 
race.  At  intervals  along  this  wall  fiighis  of  steps,  green  and 
slimy,  conduct  to  tho  water.  At  tho  foot  of  one  of  these 
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flights,  a  small  boat,  unpainted,  unsafe,  ruinous,  is  fastened, 
while  a  dark  archway,  closed  by  double  doors,  bears  the 
appearance  of  having  been  once  a  boat-house. 

This  steep  succession  of  terraces,  each  one  supported  by  a 
heavy  wall  built  into  the  hill,  uncovered  by  creeping  plant, 
bare  of  any  groan  leaf,  has  a  hungry,  harsh  aspect  unpleasing 
to  the  eye ;  and  the  long  flights  of  glittering  white  steps  add 
to  the  cold,  dangerous  look  which  somehow  overspreads  the 
whole. 

The  dike  verte,  or  long  green  walk  peculiar  to  the  chateaux 
of  Brittany,  stretches  away  to  a  good  distance  beyond  the 
middle  terrace,  but  the  grass  is  rank  and  uncut,  and  so  inter¬ 
mingled  with  docks,  and  nettles,  and  huge  fungi,  offspring  of 
the  weeping  climate,  that  it  adds  no  cheerfulness  to  the  scone, 
but  seems  as  the  fitting  path  to  some  dreary  wood,  devil- 
haunted,  or  some  pitfall  or  dark  marshy  lake,  the  homo  of 
dragons  and  of  death. 

Where  are  words  to  tell  the  loneliness,  the  desolation,  the 
gloom  of  the  neglected  garden  ?  Statues,  green  and  mouldy, 
broken  vases,  walks  covered  with  weeds,  unpruned  trees, 
once  cut  in  grotesque  shapes,  but  now  grown  weird,  gigantic, 
goblin-like  in  their  unnatural  forms,  and  flower-beds,  rank 
with  coarse  vegetation,  amid  which  some  lonely  flower  pined 
sickly — this  is  its  picture.  And  as  the  unwonted  tread  of 
passers-by  echoed  solitary  through  the  dreary  walks,  many  a 
snake  glided  angrily  along  the  path,  or  hissed  remonstrance 
from  the  tangled  grass  and  nettles. 

The  bouse  had  once  belonged  to  a  noble,  but  during  the  Re¬ 
volution  it  fell  into  decay,  and  the  handsome  rooms  presented 
now  an  aspect  of  cracked  ceilings,  broken  floors,  and  walls 
stained  with  damp  and  mildew.  The  notary  who  had  bought 
it  let  it  to  the  m  irquis  with  cheerful  willingness  and  some 
wonder ;  and  here  through  the  rainy  summer,  and  the  long, 
rainy,  dreary  winter,  the  unhappy  Petronilla  languished  in 
loneliness  and  terror.  On  the  grass-grown  terrace — the  lowest 
near  the  pond— her  feet  in  these  twelve  months  wore  a  little 
pathway ;  and  here,  from  the  wood  which  rose  on  the  other 
side  of  the  long  narrow  pool,  the  peasants  often  saw  her 
pacing  up  and  down  hurriedly,  or  standing  with  pale,  set  face 
peering  into  the  water  below. 

She  never  went  beyond  the  garden.  She  was  a  prisoner 
bound  to  these  grass-grown  walks,  these  nettle-covered  bor¬ 
ders,  and  this  pool,  shadowed  by  the  wall  and  the  alder-trees. 
There  were  no  books  in  the  chateau,  no  musical  instruments, 
no  embroidery -frame,  or  sign  of  woman's  work ;  but  here  and 
there,  on  floor  and  staircJise,  the  frightened  servants  picked 
up  little  drawings — sketches  hastily  done,  of  a  young  man’s 
face — Antonio's — and  they  all  bore  one  aspect  of  bitter  grief 
and  reproach. 

She  had  no  pencils  ;  they  were  sketched  with  bits  of  char¬ 
coal,  and  she  threw  the  paper  idly  down  when  the  sketch 
was  done.  And  it  was  always  Antonio's  face  — always.  It 
seemed  as  though  her  weary  fingers  could  never  sketch  but 
him. 

Her  window  looked  out,  not  upon  the  landscape,  not  even 
on  the  terraced  garden  with  its  grass-grown  walks  and 
tangles  of  nettle  and  briar,  but  on  the  lonely  courtyard, 
paved  with  large  flat  stones,  on  which  no  green  thing  ever 
grew.  In  the  middle  was  a  sun-dial,  still  unbroken,  and 
when  the  sun  shone  she  stood  at  her  window  and  counted  the 
dreary  hours  go  by;  then,  with  a  little  diamond  ring — 
Antonio  3  j,ifl  co  long  ago — 0  God  !  so  long  ago  that  her 
heart  broke  to  think  of  it — she  wrote  on  her  casement  many 
times  one  word — “  Misericordia !  —  misericordia !  —  miseri- 
cordia !— oime !” 

But  there  was  none  to  have  mercy  on  her — not  one.  To 
the  three  Breton  servants,  who  scarcely  spoke  a  word  of 
French,  she  was  the  poor  mad  lady,  whom  their  master  had 


told  them  not  to  heed,  even  though  she  should  shriek  for 
help  through  the  watches  of  the  night. 

Delmonte  had  studied  the  Breton  tongue,  but  Petronilla, 
unapt  in  languages,  and  dulled  and  broken  now  in  heart, 
cared  not  to  catch  a  single  word  of  the  harsh  sounds  that  met 
her  ear.  So  she  remained  alone,  in  a  solitude  so  cold  and 
cruel,  so  unoccupied  and  waste,  that  had  her  husband  meant  to 
drive  her  into  madness,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  surer  plan. 

One  night  she  stood  at  her  window  watching  the  moonlight 
on  the  sun-dial,  knowing  not  how  the  hours  went  by,  and 
listening  to  the  heavy  splash  of  the  rain  as  it  fell  on  the 
stones  of  the  courtyard  in  big  drops — like  the  drip,  drip  of 
thick  blood,  she  thought,  falling  sluggishly  from  a  scaffold 
where  some  murderer  had  just  lain  down  to  die  a  shameful 
death — when,  suddenly  as  the  simile  passed  through  her  brain, 
a  shadow  crept  across  the  yard — a  long,  thin  shadow  of  hag¬ 
gard  aspect — which  in  a  moment  grow  to  be  Delmonte,  her 
husband,  beckoning  her  down  into  the  moonlight  and  the 
night  with  Qcrce,  hurried  gestures  of  command. 

And  now  there  fell  over  the  chained  and  wretched  Petro¬ 
nilla  one  of  those  strange  and  horrible  influences  which  she 
know  she  had  no  power  to  resist.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  the 
dreadful  attr.iction,  that  it  was  only  by  an  effort  of  the  will, 
which  seemed  to  cost  her  a  very  agony  of  pain,  that  she 
resisted  the  desire  to  cast  herself  from  the  window  to  join  the 
phantom  below.  And  as  if  ho  were  aware  of  this,  the  figure 
of  her  husband  approached  her  nearer  and  nearer,  climbing 
by  the  rain-drops,  the  moonbeams,  the  shadows  on  the 
crumbling  wall  apparently — for  what  hold  was  there  in  that 
spot  for  mortal  flesh  to  cling  to  ? — till  face  to  face  with  her, 
the  visage  of  Delmonte,  white  as  ashes  in  the  moonlight, 
gleamed  against  the  window.  Another  moment  and  he  was 
in  the  room,  his  hand  upon  the  door,  while  she — no  word 
being  spoken  on  either  side — followed  him  with  eyes  fixed 
and  dreamy,  and  gait  like  one  who  wanders  in  sleep. 

Without  a  mantle,  without  a  covering  for  her  head,  she 
went  with  stealthy  step,  so  silent  and  hushed  that  not  a  spider 
on  the  cobwebbed  walls,  or  sleeping  moth,  or  winged  insect 
of  the  night,  was  disturbed  by  her  footfall. 

Out  into  the  fitful  moonlight,  beneath  the  raining  sky, 
across  the  garden,  with  dripping,  trailing  garments,  and  down 
the  long  flights  of  steps  she  went  slowly,  softly,  like  one  in 
pain. 

On  the  lowest  terrace,  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice 
overlooking  the  jiond,  the  hideous  phantom  of  her  husband 
stopped,  and,  obeying  all  his  movements,  Petronilla  also 
stood,  and  bent  over  the  abyss  below.  Apparently  his  object 
was  but  to  observe  the  position  of  the  boat,  for  in  a  moment 
he  once  more  moved  forward  a  few  paces  and  then  descended 
the  greeu  and  slippery  stops  that  led  to  the  water.  With  a 
look  of  fear,  of  horror,  of  hatred  impressed  upon  her  features, 
Petronilla  followed,  but  though  the  moonlight,  gleaming 
whitely  on  her  upturned  face,  showed  that  her  whole  soul 
rebelled,  yet  she  obeyed  his  gesture  and  stepped  into  the 
mud- stained,  weed-tangled  boat,  drawing  her  wot  garments 
round  her  with  a  shiver,  and  shrinking  from  the  oozy  and 
slimy  wall  as  they  glided  over  the  water  in  the  damp  darkness 
of  its  shadow.  Closer,  closer  still  against  the  wall,  till  the 
unwholesome  weeds  hanging  from  it  trail  wot  upon  her 
shoulder  and  touch  her  cheek  and  hair.  Then  the  boat-house 
is  reached,  the  doors  of  which  are  open,  and  passing  through 
the  archway,  dripping  rain  on  them,  the  bo.at  is  lost  in  thick 
darkness. 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

STILL  like  one  in  a  dre.am  impelled  by  a  power  not  his 
own,  Petronilla  stopped  in  the  darkness  from  the  boat, 
and  with  unerring  foot  crept  along  by  the  oozing  side  of  the 
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boat-house  till  she  reached  the  end  of  the  archway.  Here 
she  found  a  small  strong  door,  which  she  opened,  letting  out 
instantly  upon  the  black  water  a  long  trail  of  light,  which 
stretched  beyond  the  arch,  and  lieamed  redly  over  the  lake. 
But  she  passed  within  and  shut  the  narrow  door  so  swiftly 
that  it  seemed  as  though  an  arrow  of  fire  had  keen  shot  forth 
from  some  hidden  furnace  to  gleam  a  moment  on  the  water 
and  then  perish. 

The  room  —  vaulted,  narrow,  unwholesome  —  which  she 
entered  had  been  used  during  the  wars  of  La  Vendee  for  the 
concealment  of  arms,  and  a  few  old  muskets  and  pikes,  and  a 
mildewed  flag  bearing  the  fliur-dc  Us  of  the  Bourbons,  still 
hung  on  the  walls.  But  Petronilla  did  not  glance  on  these : 
her  eyes  fell  on  the  prostrate  form  of  Dolmonte,  lying  on  tho 
rush-sptiukled  stone  floor  like  one  dead,  tho  glare  of  the 
lamp  falling  on  his  pallid  face  showing  it  white  as  the  face  of 
a  corpse.  Not  a  sound  breathed  through  this  chilly  vault 
save  the  hurried  beating  of  Petronilla's  heart,  as,  stooping, 
she  took  from  the  hand  of  the  senseless  Dolmonte  an  open 
letter. 

The  writing  was  unknown  to  her,  but  tho  words  were  too 
clear  to  her  sense. 

“  Yes,  she  has  another  son,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  world 
says  about  her,  their  menage  seems  happy.  How  blind  some 
men  are!  He  lets  her  keep  the  child,  till,  I  suppose,  tho  fit 
will  seize  her  to  cut  its  throat  like  tho  others.  Bo  tranquil :  I 
obey  you  in  all  things.  Your  enemy  supplies  mo  with  all 
particulars.  I  could  gain  no  more  by  going  to  the  Grotto 
myself,  and  I  transmit  every  incident  to  you  instantly.  I 
write  in  hot  haste,  and  in  fear  of  interruption,  but  I  am  thine, 
as  ever  thine,  as  in  our  young  days,  my  Giuseppe.  Send  me 
a  line  of  thanks  and  of  love,  as  my  reward  for  this  news.” 

Like  one  turned  to  stone,  Petronilla  stood  speechless  on 
reading  this.  There  was  no  signature,  no  duo  by  which  she 
might  guess  the  writer,  but  tho  facts  could  only  refer  to 
Antonio  and  Eveline.  She  crushed  the  letter  in  her  hand, 
and  turned  not  towards  the  senseless  form  of  her  husband, 
which  lay  so  stiff  and  death-liko  on  the  floor,  but  towards  a 
distant  corner  of  the  long,  gloomy  apartment,  and  said  slowly — 

“Kill  me,  if  you  have  it  in  your  power;  I  resist  your  will.” 

There  was  a  sound  in  tho  air  like  tho  passing  of  tho  summer 
wind  among  the  tree-tops,  and  then  there  stood  opposite 
her  the  same  strange  likeness  of  Delmonte  that  had  led  her 
hither. 

“  Giuseppe,”  she  said,  “  tho  time  has  passed  since  you  could 
drive  me  mad  with  terror.” 

The  silvery  sound  of  her  voice  in  melancholy  cadence,  sad 
and  low,  echoed  through  tho  vaulted  chamber,  and  rippled 
over  tho  water  beyond,  but  there  was  no  reply. 

“  Delmonte,  you  may  bo  a  fiend,  or  a  magician,  or  it  may 
be  as  you  say,  that  through  science  alone  you  derive  your 
power,  but  you  use  it  for  evil — nothing  but  evil — therefore  it 
will  one  day  fail  you.  It  fails  you  now.  I  defy  you,  and  I 
will  not  obey  your  hideous  behests.” 

Petronilla  sat  down  as  she  spoke,  and  rested  hor  elbow  on 
tho  oblong  Btono  t.able  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  tho 
room.  A  dead  kid,  which  Delmonto  had  tortured  and 
dissected  for  science'  sake,  lay  on  it,  and  she  started  as  her 
arm  touched  tho  blood,  which  was  still  dripping  slowly,  with 
a  dull  monotonous  sound,  to  the  floor. 

There  was  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  during  which  tho 
likeness  of  her  husband  sat  over  against  her,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  face.  Avoiding  his  full  gazo,  sho  kept  her  face 
averted,  and  spoke  now  in  a  voice  that  slightly  trembled. 

“  Blood  !  always  blood !  See !”  and  she  hold  out  hor  white 
band  stained  with  a  deep  rod  spot.  “Is  this  the  first  time 
you  have  thus  dyed  those  hands  ?  Have  you  not  made  me 
hateful  to  myself  ?  You  may  torture  mo :  I  can  bear  it ;  but 

I  tell  you  I  will  never  consent  again  to  be  the  instrument 
used  by  your  vile  spirit  for  evil  deeds." 

As  she  spoke  she  rose  to  her  full  height,  turned  her  head 
suddenly,  and  looked  the  phantom  in  the  face. 

The  spirit,  if  spirit  it  were,  cowered  before  her,  and  even 
as  a  shadow  vanishes  so  was  he  gone ;  but  in  his  place  sho 
saw  a  veiled  woman  passing  mournfully,  and  on  either  side 
there  floated,  at  the  height  of  her  hand,  tho  corpse  of  a  babe, 
with  dead  white  face  uncovered.  And  the  woman  strove  in 
anguish  to  clutch  her  fingers  up  from  contact  with  their 
pallid  brows ;  but  vainly,  for  ever  as  she  walked  tho  murdered 
babes,  with  dim  forms  wrapped  in  darkness,  floated  by  her 
side,  a  hair's- breadth  beneath  her  shrinking  hand.  She 
passed  on  hurriedly,  and  the  quiver  of  her  flesh  could  bo 
scon  as  sho  strove  to  keep  hand  and  garment  from  tho  horror 
of  that  awful  touch. 

As  Petronilla  saw  her  she  shrieked  aloud,  and,  cowering  as 
tho  woman  turned  and  looked  upon  her,  she  sank  to  the 
earth,  and  hid  her  face  till  she  was  gone.  But  when,  like  an 
uncertain  shape,  she  had  vanished  in  the  misty  darkness,  her 
trembling  cour.ige  returned,  and,  rising,  sho  spoke  fiercely, 
with  hands  clasped  together,  and  frame  quivering  with  the 
anguish  of  her  resistance. 

“  Delmonte,  since  you  fitted  up  this  vault  with  your 
demoniac  inventions  and  tortures,  you  have  brought  mo 
hither  too  often  to  terrify  mo  now  into  submission  by  visions. 
Pain  and  terror  have  been  your  instruments  too  long.  I  am 
weary  and  desperate ;  I  long  to  die,  and  in  that  longing  my 
fear  is  quenched.  Kill  me  it  you  will ;  my  shrieks  will  reach 
no  servant's,  no  peasant's  ear  from  this  dull  place.  Do  I  not 
know  that  already  too  well  ?  What  do  I  care  ?  I  will  not 
obey  you !” 

But  even  as  she  spoke  a  ringing  shriek  broke  from  her 
lips,  and  her  eyes,  dilated  by  horror  and  pain,  turned  slowly, 
reluctantly  towards  the  phantom  Dolmonte,  which,  standing 
now  behind  hor,  clasped  her  in  its  arms,  and  its  face — not 
like  tho  face  of  the  living  Dolmonte,  but  with  every  evil, 
bare,  livid,  unmasked,  shining  in  lurid  light  upon  it — nearly 
touching  her  face  as  it  peered  over  her  shoulder.  Apparently 
that  clasp  was  one  of  agony,  for,  writhing  in  his  hands,  she 
strove  with  all  tho  power  of  hor  strength  and  will  to  set 
herself  free.  Wrestling  thus  with  this  unutterable  power, 
sho  grew  pale  as  death,  and  cold  drops  fell  from  her  brow, 
while,  speechless,  he  stood,  with  immovable  fixedness,  looking 
upon  her  face.  Yet  again  ho  gave  way,  his  shadowy  clasp 
relaxed  its  hold,  and  with  a  bafllod  look  upon  it  his  evil 
countenance  fled  from  tho  light. 

As,  fainting,  Petronilla  leant  against  tho  rough  wall  for 
support,  the  silence  was  so  intense  that  tho  drip,  drip  of  tho 
kid's  blood  could  bo  heard  as  it  fell  from  the  table  on  tho 
stone  floor,  dabbling  her  feet  and  white  dress  as  it  trickled 
on  and  hid  beneath  the  rushes.  Throwing  back  her  hair 
from  hor  face,  she  rallied  strength,  and  again  her  soft  voice 
echoed  mournfully  through  tho  long  low  room. 

“Dolmonte,  you  shall  not  stain  my  hand  with  this  wicked¬ 
ness.  0  that  I  had  found  courage  long  ago !  Antonio, 
Antonio,  do  not  curse  me !” 

As  if  hor  words  had  brought  his  spirit,  a  sudden  light 
flashed  on  tho  wall  opposite,  from  out  of  which  there  grew 
the  pavilion  lying  in  the  green  shadow  of  tho  mountain,  with 
Antonio  lounging  on  tho  grass  by  the  side  of  Sabiani  his 
friend.  But  as  Petronilla  watched,  she  saw  him  seized  with 
a  strange  agony — an  agony  she  knew — that  cramped  every 
limb,  and  ran  like  fire  through  every  vein ;  and  above  his 
head,  like  a  shadow,  there  rested  the  hand  of  the  enemy  who 
had  done  this. 

“Ho  is  dying,  he  h  dying  1”  sho  shrieked.  “0  have 
mercy !  save  him  I” 
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Bnt  the  band,  phoapborescent  with  a  strange  light,  struck 
again,  and  Antonio  foil  writhing  on  the  grass,  clutching  the 
roots  with  nervous  fingers,  while  bis  features  took  the  hue  of 
death. 

Petronilla  hid  her  eyes  with  her  hands,  as  upon  tbo  picture 
on  the  wall  there  came,  with  horror-stricken  faces,  Eveline 
and  servants,  leaning  over  the  dying  man.  There  was  a 
moment  of  horrible  darkness,  then  she  looked  up  sg^n.  The 
band  was  slowly  descending  on  his  throat,  with  outstretched 
fingers  ready  for  an  eager  clutch.  Then  Petronilla  sprang 
forward,  beating  the  air  wildly. 

“  Do  not  kill  him !  Any  life  for  his  life !  Giuseppe,  I 
consent!" 

As  she  spoke  she  fell  upon  the  rushes  as  one  dead ;  yet 
apparently  recovering  quickly  from  her  fainting-fit,  she  rose, 
opened  the  door  with  a  strong  hand,  sprang  into  the  boat,  and 
with  a  hollow  laugh  rowed  swiftly  away. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

“  QO  our  friend  the  marquis  has  got  into  a  strange  scrape, 

O  has  he  ?’  said  Do  Santi  carelessly.  “Pray  favour  me 
with  the  particulars.” 

“  Well,  they  resd  very  'marvellous,”  responded  Ottavio, 
“and  I  should  scarcely  believe  them  if  the  marquis  had  not 
written  them  to  me  himself.  It  seems  bis  unfortunate  wife 
has  attempted  to  destroy  herself.  She  jumped  into  a  pond  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  at  about  three  iu  the  morning,  and 
if  the  marquis  had  not  luckily  been  up  dabbling  at  chemistry, 
or  alchemy,  or  devilry  in  an  old  vault  which  ho  had  dis¬ 
covered  beneath  the  terrace— which,  it  seems,  oveilooks  the 
pond — she  would  certainly  have  been  drowned.  As  it  was, 
he  beard  the  sj.lash,  and,  sallying  forth,  he  saved  her  life. 
Bnt  now  comes  the  singular  part  of  the  story - ” 

“  Singular  part !"  exclaimed  the  doctor.  “  Why  surely 
there  can  bo  nothing  more  singular  than  Dclmonto's  saving 
somebody’s  life  ?" 

“Positively  more  strange  oven  than  that,”  said  Ottavio 
with  a  smile.  “  It  appears  on  this  same  night  a  dre-idful 
murder  was  committed.  A  young  girl  was  killed  for  whom, 
unfortunately,  Dalmonte  had  evinced  some  admiration,  and 
as  madame  attempted  stiicido  just  one  hour  after  the  murder, 
the  sapient  peasantry  chose  to  place  both  acts  to  her  charge, 
as  the  results  of  jealousy.  They  went  to  the  judg/\  one 
open-mouthed  Breton  oven  swearing  ho  had  seen  Madame 
Delmonte  leaving  the  lonely  cottage  in  which  the  girl  resided, 
and  as  the  servants  declared  she  bad  not  slept  in  her  room 
that  night,  and,  moreover,  as  there  was  blood  on  her  dress, 
the  clever  judge,  who-o  brains  were  evidently  as  addle  as  his 
forefathers  the  Druids’,  would  have  arrested  the  poor  lady  bat 
for  the  marquis,  who  rode  in  hot  haste  to  his  house,  and 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  wife  was  in  his  laboratory 
with  him  the  wh  le  night,  aiding  him  in  some  chemical  ex¬ 
periments.  Thu  blood  on  her  diess  was  that  of  a  kid,  on 
which  he  hiid  most  amiably  been  experimcntalidng  with 
knives  and  poisons.  Then  tho  magistrate  comes  down  to  the 
ch&tean  and  examines  tho  vault,  and  there  certainly  is  the 
blood  of  Dulmonte’s  sacrifico  to  science  sprinkling  the  table 
and  tho  firor;  here,  too,  aro  his  sacrificial  garments  dyed  to 
the  elbow ;  and  showing  these,  tho  marquis  a.'-ks  laughingly 
why  they  don't  arrest  him  also.  So  the  upshot  is,  the  old 
judge  departs  rather  ashamed  of  himaolf,  more  especially  as 
the  murdered  girl  was  not  killed  by  any  blood-shedding 
process,  but  was  poisoned  or  choked.” 

Dr.  do  Santi  could  scarcely  repress  the  smothered  ex¬ 
clamation  that  rose  to  his  lip?,  but,  not  observing  it,  tho  eager 
Antonio  went  on — 

“  However,  tho  marquis  confesses  to  mo  that  ho  blinded 


the  old  justice  about  his  wife's  attempted  suicida  He  told 
him  that,  in  mounting  the  steps  which  lead  from  the  water, 
she  slipped  her  foot  and  fell  in;  but  he  believes  himself  that 
she  did  really  try  to  drown  herself.  He  says  that  lately  she 
has  been  very  eccentric  and  strange,  and  on  leaving  him  in 
the  laboratory  sho  was  much  excited,  and  told  him  she 
preferred  death  to  life,  and  ho  bhould  never  again  try  any  of 
bis  diabolical  experiments  on  hor.  I  verily  believe,  De  Santi, 
he  does  at  times  mesmerise,  and  electrify,  and  poison  the  poor 
marchioness  to  within  an  inch  of  her  life;  but,  taking  no 
notice  of  this,  he  handed  her  from  that  sgreeable  vault  of  his, 
put  her  in  the  boat — for  it  seems  it  is  a  sort  of  place  only  fit 
for  frogs,  and  you  wade  through  mud  and  water  before  you 
find  the  door — landed  her  on  the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  tho 
terrace,  and  then  returned  to  put  away  some  of  his  crucible?. 
It  was  now  bo  beard  the  splash,  and  rushed  out  of  his 
aquatic  palace  just  in  time  to  save  her  1” 

“  Well,  and  what  is  to  be  bis  next  benevolent  act?”  asked 
De  Santi,  trying  to  smooth  bis  face  to  a  smile. 

“  He  is  coming  back  to  Corsica  immediately.  lie  has  no 
peace  in  Brittany  now,  he  says.  Those  good  Bretons  having 
once  caught  sight  of  his  subterranean  chamber,  bis  crucUdes, 
bis  bottles,  and  murdered  animals,  are  perfectly  oonviuced 
that  he  is  a  wizard,  and  they  threaten  to  stone  him  if  he  does 
not  depart.” 

“Ah,  those  Bretons  must  bo  a  very  discerning  people,” 
observed  De  Santi.  “A  man  of  Delmonte'e  tastes  and 
pur.snits  is  not  a  safo  person  to  have  in  a  country." 

“Cielo!^  exclaimed  Ottavio;  “you  surely  don't  believe 
doctor,  that  ho  is  a  dealer  in  magic?” 

“  Ho  pretends  to  liavo  made  great  discoveries,"  anewered 
De  Santi ;  “  if  that  be  true,  why  does  he  net  publish  them  ?” 

“  He  atfinns  that  men  aro  wicked  enough  already,"  said 
Ottavio  uneasily. 

“  A  proof  that  he  deals  in  devilries,  not  discoveries.  Take 
caro,  Signor  Ottavio  ;  an  honest  discoverer  of  scieutifio  facts 
hastens  to  reveal  a  new  truth  to  the  world.  It  is  the  criminal 
who  keeps  secrets,  not  tho  sago.” 

“  Ah,  we  all  know  that  you  don’t  like  him,  bnt  you  must 
own,  doctor,  that  ho  has  a  wonderful  head.” 

“Well,  yes,  he  has,”  said  the  doctor,  “and  I  hope  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  showing  it  to  you  one  day  in  a  new  light ;  but 
kcppaway  moanwhilo  from  Deloaonte’s  g.ollipot?,  lest  you  ahould 
find  your.?elf  poisoned,  dissected,  and  skinned  like  the  kid  be 
uiontions.  Adieu !  Hero  is  the  man  of  casks  coming.  I 
turn  you  over  to  him.  It  is  so  delightful  to  have  news  to  tell. 
I  envy  you.” 

***** 

That  morning  Antonio  bad  a  hurried  ecrawl  from  tho 
doctor.  It  contained  only  cne  word — 

“  Returned.” 

He  sat  up  from  dark  till  dawn,  with  pistols  on  his  table, 
but  he  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  and,  though  he  con¬ 
tinued  this  practice  for  many  nights,  the  result  was  always 
the  samo — a  dead  silence,  unbroken  eave  by  the  flicker  of  a 
leaf,  or  tho  sighing  of  tho  wind. 

Outside  tho  house  l.ay  a  cordon  of  watchers — picked  men 
among  the  police — who,  hidden  behind  trees  and  rocks,  kept 
guard  from  nightfall  till  sunrise,  but  no  one  passed  save 
herdsmen  and  shepherds.  The  doctor  chafed  and  grumbled 
at  the  whole  arrangement.  “  Was  Delmonte  a  man  to  walk 
into  a  trap?”  he  asked.  At  length  he  got  tho  police  to  be  of 
his  opinirin,  and  tbo  whole  posse  disappeared ;  then  he 
fuddenly  became  warmly  confidential  with  Sabiahi,  telling 
him  of  all  these  precautions,  and  their  ces.sation  in  utter 
weaiiness.  Sabiani  responded  that  it  was  no  enemy  from 
without  sgainst  whom  it  was  neces.?ary  to  watch,  but 
tr(  achery  and  murder  lurked  in  Antonio's  own  bousehuld. 
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“  Ton  are  as  cynical  as  Solomon,”  answered  the  doctor 
“  when  be  says,  '  A  man  in  a  thousand  have  I  found,  but  a 
woman  in  ton  thousand  have  1  not  found.’  ” 

The  pale  face  of  the  Countess  Bianca  flushed  slightly  as  she 
ventured  to  remark  that  surely  some  women  were  true,  and 
she,  for  her  part,  so  hated  falsehood  that  she  would  rather 
die  than  act  deceitfully. 

“Madame,  your  seni!mi>nts  are  noble,”  said  the  doctor  with 
a  low  bow;  but  be  quitted  her  side  as  he  spoke,  and  took 
Sabiani  by  the  arm. 

“Count,”  ho  said,  “you  may  rest  assured  of  ono  thing — 
Antonio  will  never  watch,  never  suspect,  his  wife,  so  now  the 
police  have  given  up  the  affair  the  pavilion  will  sleep  in 
peace,  and  we  must  ri-k  the  result.” 

The  Countess  Bisnea,  listening  meekly,  made  no  further 
remark,  and  the  doctor  took  bis  leave  hopefully. 

Antonio  hired  two  new  servants  that  day — an  extra 
gardener  and  a  strapping  girl  with  a  downy  upper  lip  — to 
help  Emestina.  Three  watchers  sat  up  at  night — Antonio 
Eveline,  and  the  new  gardener,  who  had  lynx  eyes  wonder¬ 
fully  like  Da  Santi’s.  But  had  ho  not  truly  said  that  Deliuonto 
was  not  a  man  to  walk  into  a  trap?  And  if  human  framer 
could  live  without  sleep,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  agree¬ 
able  to  prove  the  wisdom  and  truth  of  his  assertion,  but  as  it 
was  he  wearied  ;  so  did  Antonio,  so  did  Eveline  — in  fact,  no 
ono  kept  well  but  the  fat,  rosy  b.aby  for  whoso  sake  all  this 
sleeplessness  was  snfTerod. 

“We  cannot  stand  this  any  longer,”  said  Do  Santi:  “you 
must  go  somewhere  for  a  cbtfigo.  As  for  mo,  I  will  leave  my 
patients  with  my  partner,  and  betako  myself  to  Genoa  for  a 
fortnight.  Delmonte  finds  wo  are  too  well  guarded;  ho  has 
given  up.” 

Antonio  took  the  doctor’s  advice  ;  ho  removed  his  family  to 
a  pretty  village  by  the  sea,  and  stayed  a  month. 

Now  Sabiani  had  never  ceased  to  pester  h’m  with  his 
suspicions  and  hideous  doubts  of  Eveline,  and  these  long 
watchings  without  ro-nlt  ho  had  commented  on  in  a  tone 
which  showed  ho  con-idered  them  worse  than  useless  wliilo 
she  shared  them.  All  this  talk,  and,  above  all,  tho  absonoo 
of  any  single  circnm-tance  daring  the  long  watches  that 
could  bring  suspicion  on  Dolraonte,  caused  a  new  surmise  to 
enter  Antonio’s  mind. 

I  Was  it  possible  tint  Evoline  killed  her  child  in  her  sleep? 

I  or  was  she  subject  to  some  strange  mental  derangement 
j  which  came  and  passed  away  in  a  night  ? 

I  At  all  events,  for  her  sako  and  his  own,  she  should  share 
I  his  watches  no  longer,  and  ho  would  prove  kor  innocenee  to 
the  world  without  her  being  a  party  to  tho  means.  lie  could 
live  no  longer  like  th’s;  ho  was  determined  to  know  tho 
truth.  When  a  man  resolves  on  a  line  of  conduct,  and  asks 
I  for  no  help,  and  makes  no  confidants,  it  is  a  sign  ho  means  to 
I  succeed. 

I  It  was  now  three  months  since  Dolmonte’s  return  to  tho 
I  island,  and  during  this  time  Petronilla  had  been  eo  ill  that 
I  her  life  was  almost  dosptiri  d  of. 

j  On  his  return  to  the  Grotto,  Antonio  hoard  with  pleasure  of 
I  her  convalescence  and  recovery.  Do  Santi  was  no  longer  her 
I  medical  attendant.  The  marquis  on  his  arrival  in  Ajaccio  beard 
I  from  many  lips  of  the  somewhat  free  remarks  passed  on  him  by 
!  the  acute  doctor,  and  ho  had  shown  his  annoyance  by  sending 
for  another  practitioner  to  attend  his  wife. 

The  doctor  was  still  detained  at  Genoa,  and  Antonio  took  no 
heed  of  his  written  entreaty  to  remain  at  the  seaside  village 
until  his  return.  Thus  things  stood  when  ho  got  back  to  his 
own  house.  lie  did  not  even  inform  the  police  of  his  return, 
knowing  as  he  did  that  they  still  watched  Dolmonte  in  all  his 
movements. 

And  now  Antonio  began  a  now  system  of  watching.  Under 


the  pretence  of  study  he  managed  to  secure  in  hia  own  roonr 
four  hours’  good  sleep  every  day ;  this  eaabled  him  to  lie 
awake  at  night;  and  as  so  many  months  of  safety  had  calmed 
Eveline's  fears,  bo  was  able  to  do  this  without  disturbing  her 
quiet  slumber,  or  even  exciting  her  suspicion  of  his  wake¬ 
fulness.  Tho  house,  in  fact,  sank  into  its  normal  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  Emestina  and  her  handmaid — not  the  new 
one — she  had  returned  to  a  manly  dress  and  her  place  in  tho 
police  at  Ajaccio — slept  tho  sloop  of  hard  work  and  content¬ 
ment. 

After  eight  nights  of  this  quiot,  secret  watching,  Antonio, 
less  on  the  alert,  grow  careless,  and  on  the  ninth  night  fell 
into  a  light  sleep.  But  in  this  slumber  the  anxiety  of  his 
mind  pursued  him,  and  he  awoke  suddenly  to  the  sound  of  a 
stosliby  step  in  his  chamber.  Forgetting  himself,  be  started 
up  in  bed,  and  tho  step  fled  lightly  away.  In  an  agony  of 
fear  lest  it  should  indeed  bo  Evoline,  he  turned  towards  hia 
wifo.  Sho  was  sleeping  a  dead,  sound  sleep  like  that  of  a 
tired  child ;  her  rosy  infant  in  its  cot  by  her  sido  scarcely 
slept  more  peacefully. 

In  cautious  silence  .\ntonio  rose,  lighted  his  lamp,  and 
searched  through  the  house.  Not  a  sound  or  a  shadow  met 
him.  Grown  wise  by  many  failure^,  ho  made  a  confidant  of 
no  one,  but  he  increased  bis  hours  of  study  to  five,  and  ho 
slept  no  more  at  night,  at  least  not  while  the  hours  of  dark- 
no.sa  lasted.  With  what  a  horrihlo  tension  of  tho  nerves  ho 
kept  up  this  watch,  and  how  long,  and  slow,  and  hideous  the 
hours  scorned,  none  knew  but  himself.  Eight,  ten,  twelve 
nights  passed  thus. 

“  Do  Santi  will  be  homo  to-morrow,"  said  .Vntonioto  himself, 
“and  I  shall  never  bo  able  to  keep  my  watch  a  secret  from 
him — my  haggard  face  will  tell  it.” 

In  very  truth  ho  was  exhausted,  not  for  want  of  sleep,  but 
throngh  nervous  excitement,  silence,  and  the  expectation  of 
some  coming  horror — hence,  on  tho  thirteenth  night,  although 
ho  did  not  sleep,  his  eyelids  closed  and  his  overwrought 
nerves  brought  over  him  a  kind  cf  lethargy,  from  which  ho 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  rouse  himself.  While  he  lay 
thus,  tho  same  peculiar  sound  of  a  stealthy  light  step  met  his 
ear.  In  his  lethargic  state  it  brought  none  of  the  old  startling 
effects  with  it ;  on  tho  contrary,  ho  lay  listening  as  if  ho  were 
out  of  himsolf,  taking  note  of  sounds  that  certainly  concerned 
Antonio,  but  an  Antonio  whom  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 
awake.  So  the  step  crept  nearer,  and  ho  listened  with  closed 
oyes  and  a  sort  of  wonder  whether  tho  man  sleeping  hero 
would  care  enough  to  rouso  himself  at  last.  Sinco  when  had  ho 
felt  so  inert,  so  full  of  this  dead  slumber  ?  Ah !  eince  yesterday 
evening  at  tho  farm,  whore  tho  venerable  stranger,  a  foreigner, 
a  Fronebman,  who  had  known  his  father,  held  his  hand  so 
long,  so  affectionately  in  his.  Well,  it  was  a  pleasant  feeling 
this  lothargy — a  rest,  a  roliof  from  ail  care,  and  it  was  amusing 
to  lio  and  listen  to  this  quiet  step,  softly  approaching  like  tho 
wings  of  a  b  rd. 

Ah,  it  is  hero — at  the  door — within  tho  chamber — at  tho  bed¬ 
side  !  Now  surely  Antonio  will  ehako  off  this  waking  slumber 
and  save  his  child.  But  no;  he  lies  quite  still  with  clnsed 
eyelids  and  gcntlo  breathings  like  a  sleeping  m-sn.  Then  a 
figure  comes,  and,  leaning  over  him  with  oar  near  his  face, 
listens  whether  his  sleep  be  sound  or  not.  Apparently  satisfied, 
tho  figure  passes  round  tho  bod  and  bonds  over  Eveline’s  ro-iy 
lips.  At  this  moment,  by  an  effort  that  bedews  him  with  a 
clammy  sweat,  Antonio  bieaks  tho  chains  that  bind  him,  and 
cautiously  unclo.sing  his  eyes  observes  dimly  a  something  like 
a  dark  shadow  bonding  over  his  wife.  Slight  as  was  the 
movement  of  tho  opening  lids,  this  listener’s  ears  or  nervous 
faculties  are  so  acute  that  it  attracts  attention,  and  glid¬ 
ing  round  the  bed  the  figure  stoops  and  listens  again  te 
Antonio's  moasured  breathing.  This  was  hia  great  trial,  but 
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he  stood  it  well,  and  neither  qaivering  eyelash  nor  quickened 
heart-beat  betrayed  his  half-frenzied  agitation. 

Once  more  the  murderer  thought  all  was  safe,  and,  gliding 
across  the  floor  with  the  same  bird-liko  gentle  flutter,  he  left 
Antonio  free  to  mark  his  movements.  The  night  was  very  dark, 
but  through  one  single  unclosed  Venetian  shutter  the  starlight 
fell  upon  a  hand,  a  white  hand  descending  stealthily  over  the 
infant's  cot.  Another  moment  and  the  hand  is  on  the  babe’s 
throat,  clasping  it  with  firm,  murderous  grasp. 

With  a  horror  unutterable  Antonio  saw  this,  and  sprang 
from  his  bed  to  seize  the  murderer,  but  the  startled  figure 
sped  away  swiftly,  flying  like  a  bird  from  his  outstretched 
fingers.  Not  a  word  was  spoken,  not  a  shriek,  not  a  sound  as 
he  pursued,  but  the  door  was  nearer  the  fugitive  than  him, 
only  in  passing  through  something  like  a  bird's  wing  struck 
him  on  the  face.  VThat  is  it  ?  Ho  cannot  tell  in  the  darkness, 
but  catching  at  it  as  it  goes  hy,  he  winds  his  band  around  a 
silky  mass  of  floating  hair;  another  twist,  and  now  be  has  the 
murderess  safe.  She  may  writhe  in  his  grasp  and  flee  on  with 
maddened  feet  if  she  will,  but  be  has  her  in  his  sure  held, 
and  can  fling  her  to  the  earth  when  he  will. 

Still  she  flies  with  a  strength  and  power  wonderful  in  a 
woman — for  that  it  is  a  woman  this  long  hair  attests — and 
still  Antonio  pursues.  Never  once  does  she  turn  her  head,  or 
utter  entreaty,  or  stop  in  her  flight,  but  down  the  staircase, 
through  the  lower  rooms,  and  even  to  the  basement,  she  goes 
through  the  thick  darkness  with  unerring  step,  guiding  her 
way  wittingly  and  swiftly. 

“  My  God !"  said  Antonio  to  himself,  “  she  knows  my  house 
like  one  indeed  used  to  the  intricacies  of  it.  Has  she  not 
killed  two  ?  and  ho  w  many  times  have  those  swift  feet  threaded 
the  darkness  here  till  she  succeeded  in  slaying  them?” 

With  the  long  lengths  of  her  hair  wound  round  his  arm  he 
drew  so  near  to  her  that  his  breath  fanned  her  shoulder,  still 
ahe  neither  turned  nor  spoke,  nor  did  he.  Bent  as  ho  was  on 
solving  the  mystery,  ho  deemed  a  silent  pursuit  best. 

And  now  descending  from  an  outer  kitchen  a  flight  of 
steps  dark  as  night  itself,  Antonio  guesses  they  have  reached 
the  wine-cellars,  the  great  cellars  of  the  fat  merchant,  which 
had  always  been  kept  locked,  but  now,  if  they  have  passed 
through  any  door,  it  was  open,  and  Antonio  did  not  heed  it  in 
the  black  darkness.  With  a  surer  grip  upon  her  long  hair, 
winding  his  hand  and  arm  well  within  it,  ho  kept  up  with  her 
frenzied  running. 

But  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  she  paused  and 
stooped  forward.  It  was  but  to  find  the  first  step  on  some 
steep  stairs  or  ladder,  for  .\ntonlo  in  following  stumbled  and 
would  have  fallen  down  the  abyss  but  for  his  firm  hold  of  the 
murderess. 

She  descended  swiftly,  and  .\utonio  perceives  that  they  are 
going  down  a  narrow  aperture  or  trap-door ;  then  for  the  first 
time  ho  speaks  t'nrough  his  sot  teeth  fiercely — 

“If  you  are  going  down  to  the  depths  of  hell,  woman.  I'll 
follow  you.  I  will  not  leave  my  hold  on  you  till  I  know  how 
yon  have  entered  my  house  and  murdered  my  children.” 

There  was  no  word,  no  sigh  in  answer,  only  a  more  frenzied 
running  and  a  loader  beating  of  her  heart. 

They  have  reached  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,  and  Antonio, 
stretching  out  one  hand,  finds  himself  in  a  narrow  subterranean 
passage  tending  upwards. 

On,  on,  with  a  swifter,  madder  step  she  flies  till  suddenly 
the  pale  glimmer  of  a  lamp  flashes  on  tliem,  and  in  a  moment 
the  lamp  itself — a  small  round  lamp  like  a  censer — is  visible, 
resting  on  the  ground,  lighting  up  the  vaulted  roof  and  paved 
floor  of  the  underground  roadway.  An  instant  more  and  the 
lamp  is  reached,  then  the  woman  flings  herself  on  her  knees, 
for  all  hope  of  concealment  now  is  over,  and  turns  towards 
Antonio  the  ghastly  white,  wem  face  of  his  cousin  Petronilla. 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“THB  OIRI.  I  LEFT  BEHIND  HE.” 

PEBBLESAND,  where  I  was  bom  and  brought  up,  is  not 
exactly  a  sea-side  watering-place,  though  we  have  a  fair 
share  of  company  in  the  season,  the  lodging-houses  full,  and 
the  water  pretty  brackish.  At  low  tide  wo  stand  in  the  mud 
to  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more ;  there  is,  indeed,  an  asto¬ 
nishing  quantity  of  mud  at  our  place,  which  makes  it  a  capital 
locality  for  eels,  and  the  shrimping  business  is  also  thriving. 
The  Parade,  as  we  sometimes  call  it,  separates  the  houses 
which  face  the  water  from  the  gardens  which  belong  to  them 
— rather  an  odd  arrangement,  but  so  it  is,  and  wo  have  to  cross 
the  road  to  enter  our  floral  domains.  Floral !  well,  there  is 
not  much  in  the  floral  way,  the  place  is  too  muddy  or  too 
breezy,  or  too  watery,  or  too  something.  Still  there  the  gar¬ 
dens  arc,  such  as  they  are,  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  gardens 
that  many  a  day  .and  many  a  moonlit  evening  I  have  watched 
Jemima  walking,  reading  a  book  of  poetry  when  it  w.as  light 
enough,  and  looking  as  charming  as — well,  as  her  own  dear 
self. 

Jemima  Wattloborongh  was  the  only  child  of  John  Wattle- 
borough,  R.N.  These  distinctive  initials  indicated  his  profes¬ 
sion  without  giving  any  clue  to  his  official  rank.  Some  people 
called  him  Captain  Wattleborough,  others  Lieutenant  Wattle- 
borough,  and  a  lew  cautions  people  Mister  Wattbi'oorongh 
only.  The  majority  inclined  to  the  captaincy,  and  at  the  Hope, 
where  he  used  to  spend  bis  evenings  and  a  considerable  sum 
in  rnm-and-water,  ho  was  invariably  recognised  by  that  title. 
He  came  to  reside  at  Pebblesand  when  Jemima  was  eleven 
years  old.  She  was  a  half-orphan — that  is  to  say,  she  had 
lost  her  mother.  Her  papa  was  her  only  relation,  and  to  this 
fact  ho  would  often,  late  in  the  evening,  aflectingly  allude. 
“  That  child,”  ho  would  say,  “  has  none  to  look  to  but  her  poor 
old  dad.  I'm  her  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  uncle,  aunt, 
cousins  of  all  degrees — bless  her!”  After  pronouncing  this 
benediction,  be  would  shed  a  few  appropriate  tears  and  bum 
a  bar  of  “llule  Britannia.”  She  was  a  pretty  girl — petite — 
that’s  what  I  like ! — bright  eyes,  luxuriant  locks,  a  white  and 
pink  complexion,  plump  and  compact.  She  was  always  in 
good-humour,  and  we  soon  became  the  very  best  of  friends. 
She  was  accustomed,  by  the  c.aptain’s  permission,  to  come  to 
our  house  and  take  tea — a  beverage  in  which  her  distin¬ 
guished  parent  rarely  indulged.  She  was  well  taught,  as, 
after  their  settlement  at  Pebblesand,  her  governor  sent  her 
to  the  tip-top  school,  and  had  her  taught  the  piano,  dancing, 
the  French  language,  and  other  extras.  She  could  play  “  The 
Battle  of  Prague”  delightfully,  also  a  gavotte  and  the  “  Bird’s 
Waltz,”  when  she  was  under  thirteen,  so  you  may  imagine  how 
well  she  could  play,  ay,  and  sing  too,  when  sho  attained  to  the 
mature  age  of  twenty. 

Onr  piano  was  better  than  Wattloborough’s  piano ;  in  fact, 
Wattloborough’s  was  an  old  harpsichord,  a  great  awkward 
piece  of  furniture  with  very  little  tone  in  it.  Ours  was  a 
square  by  that  eminent  manufacturer  Clementi.  I  name  this 
not  to  glorify  onr  family,  though  it  was  every  bit  as  good  as 
the  Wattleborough’s,  but  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  onr 
growing  intimacy.  Sho  c.amo  to  play  on  our  piano,  and  wo 
often  had  musical  evenings.  Father  liked  a  little  music ;  it 
was  a  pleasant  change  to  bis  usual  evening  occupation — namely, 
that  of  writing  letters  to  the  local  paper  on  the  question  of 
the  proposed  pier — and  it  put  him  in  mind,  be  said,  of  old 
times.  Mother  liked  music  also,  and  would  sit  and  nod  her 
head  to  it  by  the  hour  together ;  and  as  for  the  captain,  be 
was  an  enthusiast.  Give  him  a  good  cigar,  put  out  the  case- 
bottle,  with  some  hot  water,  sugar,  and  lemon,  sit  Jemima 
down  to  the  piano,  and  he  was  a  happy  man.  With  his  eyes 
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half-closed,  ho  would  boat  time  to  the  music  with  his  fat  fore- 
tinger,  and  occasionally  throw  in  a  deep  bass  note.  Ho  was 
equal  to  more  than  this  when  occasion  served.  He  could 
“Ho!  ho!”  with  Robin  Goodfellow  like  a  good  one;  ho  would 
pitch  into  Trafalgar  Bay  very  eEFoctively ;  he  could  take  the 
watchman’s  part  in  “  Good  night,  my  dearest,”  and  tell  the 
time  of  day  like  one  o'clock ;  and  he  could,  in  sentimental 
moments,  late  in  the  evening,  sing,  “  Nannie,  wilt  thou  gang 
wi’  me  ?"  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  nose. 

Like  the  man  in  the  Stranger,  Captain  Wattleborough  had 
a  “tecret  sorrow.”  We  all  know  it  at  home,  because  ho  told 
it  to  father,  and  of  course  father  told  mother,  and  of  course 
mother  told  mo.  The  plain  fact  wa.s.  Captain  Wattleborough 
had  been  a  purser  in  his  majesty’s  navy.  The  office  is  not 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  in  the  service.  The  men  don’t 
like  the  purser,  and  the  officers  are  pretty  much  of  the  men’s 
opinion.  It  seems  that  Wattleborough  was  in  no  good  odour, 
and  that  while  on  a  West  India  station,  where  they  were 
taking  in  stores,  he  detected  some  of  the  men,  or  said  he  did, 
in  wilfully  dropping  various  items  into  the  sea.  Too  indignant 
to  chide  the  men,  he  marched  off  to  the  firat  officer  and  re¬ 
ported.  First  officer,  smoking  lazily,  hoard  what  ho  had  to 
say,  and  then  inquired — 

“That  all,  purser?” 

answered  the  irascible  Wattleborough.  “Is  it 

not  enough  ?” 

“  ’Pon  my  life,”  said  the  first  officer  in  a  drawling  way,  “  I 
don’t  know ;  it  is  your  business,  not  mine.” 

“It  is  your  busines-',  sir,”  responded  Wattleborough,  “to 
see  that  your  fellows  do  their  duty.” 

First  officer  laughed,  and  answered  — 

"  Bravo,  Xipcheese !  But,  damme,  I  don’t  wear  these 
swabs  to  look  after  the  purser’s  stores.” 

“Sir,”  said  Wattleborough,  “this  may  be  amusing,  but  you 
shall  hear  of  it.  You  know  your  rank,  and  abuse  your  autho¬ 
rity.  If  wo  were  ashore,  sir - ” 

“Well,  sir?” 

“  I  should  demand  a  gentleman’s  satisfaction.” 

The  first  officer  looked  at  the  purser  from  his  boots  to  his 
hat,  and  burst  into  a  great  laugh ;  then  he  said — 

“  If  you  mean  fighting,  Nipcheese,  we’ll  go  ashore  presently, 
and  you  shall  have  your  shot.” 

The  purser  turned  upon  him. 

“  On  the  word  of  an  officer  may  I  rely  ?” 

“  On  the  word  of  a  gentleman.” 

At  sundown,  Wattleborough  mot  the  first  officer,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  young  middy ;  Wattleborough  bad  his  clerk  with 
him.  You  see,  being  in  port,  they  could  do  pretty  well  as 
they  plo-nsed.  It  was  soon  arranged.  The  pistols  were  pro¬ 
duced  and  examined — the  ground  measured — the  word  given 
I  by  the  little  mid.  Wattleborough  received  a  shot  through  his 
I  hat,  but  his  shot  went  through  the  heart  of  the  first  officer ; 
J  the  man  leaped  three  feet  from  the  ground  and  fell  flat  on  his 
back,  dead  !  Wattleborough  dared  not  return  on  board  ship. 
1  He  ran  the  service.  Had  ho  been  taken,  it  might  have  been 
j  a  yard-arm  business  with  him.  Ho  was  filled  with  remorse, 

I  and  scarcely  knew  what  ho  did.  Years  passed  before  ho 
!  ventured  to  return  to  England  ;  then  ho  engaged  in  trade, 
i  married,  made  money,  retired,  and  found  a  quiet  anchorage 
j  at  Pebblcsand ;  but  ho  was  never  free — at  night — from  a  dread 
'  souse  of  the  blood  he  had  spilt. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  this  melancholy  episode  in  his  early 
j  history  that  rendered  Captain  Wattleborough  so  excessively 
petulant.  Ho  was  a  terrible  follow  when  roused.  It  was 
painful  to  hoar,  painful  to  boar;  but  there  was  not  a  living 
soul  in  Pebblesand  but  had  to  hear  or  bear  it  at  some  time 
or  other.  Up  and  down  the  Parade  he  used  to  walk,  with  his 
huge  shirt-collar  loose  from  his  bronzed  gills,  and  his  blood¬ 


shot  eyes  wandering  now  seaward,  now  landward,  as  if  in 
search  of  an  antagonist.  Sometimes  he  would  lounge  for  an 
hour  in  the  circulating  library,  whore  they  lot  out,  at  two¬ 
pence  a  volume,  the  oldest  of  old  novels.  Sometimes  he  would 
have  a  chat  with  the  postmaster,  who  was,  in  fact,  his  chosen 
chum.  The  boatmen  touched  their  tarpaulins  to  him,  with 
a  “  Morn’n’,  capon,”  and  sometimes  got  a  reply.  When  ad¬ 
dressed,  they  answered  him  with  an  “  Ay,  ay,  sir,”  and  they 
talked  of  him  amongst  themselves  in  a  pleasant  way;  they 
did  not  know  his  story,  and  took  him  for  a  much  bigger  man 
than  he  really  was. 

Jemima  was  his  darling.  However  stormy  the  weather,  it 
never  blew  great  guns  in  her  direction ;  to  her  he  was  always 
alTectionato  and  as  tender-hearted  as  so  tough  an  old  salt  knew 
how  to  be.  In  fact,  I  think  ho  liked  nothing  so  well  as  Jemima, 
and  that  next  to  her  he  loved  a  china  punch-bowl— an  heir¬ 
loom  in  the  family. 

Who  could  help  being  affectionate  towards  her  ?  Every¬ 
body  loved  her.  When  the  boatmen  called  her  “  a  sweet  little 
craft,”  they  expressed,  though  vulg.arly,  the  sentiment  of  my 
own  heart.  I  was  in  love  with  Jemima,  and  Jemima— well, 
Jemima  was  not  indifferent  to  mo.  I  had  not  nerve  to  ask 
her,  in  so  many  words,  would  she  accept  my  hand  and  name? 

I  spoilt  a  quire  of  paper  in  the  effort  to  utter  my  thoughts  in 
a  letter;  so  at  last,  on  her  birthday,  the  15th  of  May,  I 
ventured  to  present  her  with  an  elegantly-bound  book,  and 
on  a  littlo  slip  of  paper  insido  I  wrote — “  Dear  Jemima,  by 
the  acceptance  of  this  trifling  gift  let  mo  know  that  you  ' 
accept  the  giver ! — Alfred  Barnstaple  Dolghty.”  I  flatter 
myself  it  was  rather  a  plucky  thing  to  do,  and  it  answered 
admirably.  Next  time  I  saw  her  she  was  all  of  a  glow,  and 
when  wo  were  alone  together,  and  I  was  standing  rather  near 
her,  and  said,  “  You  received  my  humble  offering?”  she  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tear.s,  put  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  spoilt 
my  shirt-front.  Then,  when  sho  recovered  a  little  [do  you 
believe  in  Niobo  ?  I  don’t !],  she  said,  “  Have  you  asked  pa  ?” 
Of  course  I  responded  that  I  had  not.  “  Then  do  at  once,” 
sho  said,  “  for,  goodness  gracious  mo,  if  ho  was  to  find  us  out 
in  anything  sly,  any  trying  to  keep  it  from  him,  he  would  bo 
awful !”  ' 

It  is  a  good  deal  worse  asking  the  governor  than  asking  j 
the  girl,  osixscially  such  a  peppery  old  party  as  Wattleborough ;  j 
however,  I  screwed  myself  up,  and  when  Jemima  was  down  ' 
at  our  place  playing  on  our  piano,  and  I  know  ho  would 
bo  making  his  evening  toilet  by  putting  on  a  pilot  coat 
preliminary  to  going  down  to  the  Hope,  I  ventured  to  look 
in  upon  him.  After  a  few  words  on  ordinary  topics,  such 
as  how  were  we  both,  and  how  was  the  weather,  I  hemmed 
.and  began — “  Capt.ain,  I’m  ambitious.”  “  Right,  boy — climb 
.as  high  as  you  can.”  “Don’t  encourage  me  too  soon,  captain. 
I’m  ambitious  in  your  direction.”  “  Boy — you  are  not  going 
to  sea  !”  “Xo,  capt.ain — I — I — I— I  aspire  to  the  honour  of 
being — your  son-in-law  !'a  The  eaptain  looked  mo  full  in  the 
face,  then  said — “Have  yon  asked  Jemmy?”  “Yes,  cap¬ 
tain.”  “  And  she  says - ?”  “Ask  pa.”  “  Welt,”  said  he, 

“  there’s  a  dilliculty — your  folk  are  Methodies.  Xow,  I  can’t 
stand  tiiat.  You  must  be  an  up-and-down  Churchman  if  you 
have  her."  I  said  I  would.  I  don’t  know  what  I  would  not 
have  been  for  her  sake.  Ho  hit  mo  cruelly  on  the  back — 
not  with  the  intention  of  giving  mo  pain,  but  as  sealing  the 
treaty.  “  By  Jove,  boy,  you  shall  have  her,  and  the  china 
punch-bowl  too !” 

When  I  told  Jemima  of  our  success  she  grew  very  serious, 
and  said,  “  Xow  please  mind  and  don’t  make  papa  angry. 

If  you  contradict  him  or  disappoint  him,  it  will  bo  awful!" 
[This  awful  word  was  a  favourite  oxpros.sion  of  Jemima’s. 
Slay  I  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  it  is  very  bad 
economy  to  use  the  strongest  expressions  in  the  language  one 
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comparatively  trivial  occasions  ?  Suppose  the  time  came  and 
a  big  word  was  wanted — what  then  ?]  I  promised  to  be  as 
docile  as  the  most  irascible  man  could  desire ;  she  professed  to 
be  satisfied,  and,  putting  her  lips  very  near  to  mine— in  fact, 
they  touched— said,  ‘“Well,  I  hope  you  will.” 

Everything  went  on  smoothly;  the  holiday  folk  came  down 
and  filled  the  lodging-houses,  and  went  out  for  drives,  and  the 
donkeys  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  holiday  folks  went  away 
complaining  of  the  aggressive  spirit  of  lodging-house  keepers, 
and  the  donkeys  browsed  in  peace ;  father  wont  on  writing 
letters  about  the  pier ;  mother  re-read  the  novels  from  our 
circulating  library  up  town,  and  I  courted  Jemima,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  spent  an  hour  with  the  captain  at  the  Hope. 

Winter  came,  and  I  had  to  go  up  to  London.  I  was  to  be 
back  without  fail  on  the  ■.14th  of  December,  so  as  to  spend 
Christmas  Eve  and  keep  Christmas  Day  with  the  Wattle- 
boroughs.  There  was  no  difficulty  about  this ;  I  promised 
with  the  certainty  of  being  able  to  keep  my  word.  Now,  I 
am  not,  and  I  never  was,  a  man  given  to  the  unnecessary  dis¬ 
bursement  of  funds.  Money  is  money.  A  penny  saved  is 
a  penny  earned.  Take  care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds  will 
take  care  of  themselves.  Many  a  mickle  makes  a  mucklc. 
These  being  my  sentiments,  I  wont  up  to  London— contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Jemima — on  the  outside  of  the  stage.  Well, 
I  suiTered  very  little  inconvenience  and  no  harm,  and  saved  a 
few  shillings.  Those  few  shillings  I  judiciously  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  an  appropriate,  moderate-priced  church-service, 
a  Christmas  present  for  my  dear  J.,  and,  satisfied  with  my¬ 
self,  slept  very  soundly  at  the  Half- Moon  in  the  Borough. 

My  business  in  town  was  not  finished  till  late  on  the  flSrd 
of  December.  The  coach  had  started  an  hour  and  more, 
and  I  was  not  a  little  aimoyed,  because  stopping  in  London 
would  be  an  imuecessary  expense  and  a  disagreeable  delay. 
I  was  walking  disconsolately  over  London  Bridge,  when  I 
felt  a  friendly  tap  on  my  shoulder.  I  turned  round,  and 
who  should  it  be  but  Mr.  Banyers,  the  barge-owner  of  Pebble- 
sand. 

“Hallo!  what  brings  you  here  ?”  was  his  inquiry.  “Busi¬ 
ness,  of  course,”  my  answer.  “When  are  you  going  back?” 
I  told  him  that  my  purpose  had  been  to  go  back  that  very 
night,  as  I  was  anxious  to  be  in  Pebblesand  by  the  morrow; 
f  had  promised  Captain  Wattleborough.  “  Captain  Wattle- 
borough  !"  said  he,  sticking  his  forefinger  into  my  side  with 
inimitable  drollery — “  what  about  the  fair  Jemmy  Well, 
of  course  I  laughed,  and  ho  laughed,  and  we  both  laughed 
tegothor,  till  the  people  on  the  bridge  turned  round  to  look 
at  us  as  if  they  thought  that  we  were  runaways,  and  that  our 
address  was  Bedlam. 

“  I  wish  I  could  go  down  to-night,”  I  said,  sobering. 

“Well,  why  not?  My  barge  will  bo  off  at  twelve,  tide 
serving,  and  be  in  Pebblesand  by  eight  to-morrow  mornirg." 

“  Are  you  going  in  her  ?" 

*■  No,  so  there's  my  cabin  for  y^u — all  snug.  You  have 
often  done  it  before.” 

I  had  of.en  done  it  before.  You  see  Mr.  Banyers  had  throe 
barges — the  Rose,  the  Eliza  Welch,  and  the  Triton.  They 
were  used  to  bring  up  corn  to  market,  and  they  made  the 
journey  from  Pebblesand  to  London  pretty  frequently.  It 
was  ^Ir.  Banyers’  custom  to  receive  London  commissions 
from  the  Pebblesand  folks,  and,  executing  them  in  town, 

I  l  ing  back  all  that  was  wiinted.  By  this  means  he  made  the 
Lome  voyage  pay  him  as  well  as  the  outward-bound.  There 
was  a  tolerably  snug  cabin  with  a  bed  in  it ;  there  I  had  often 
slept,  so  that  when  Mr.  Banyers  made  me  the  offer  I  readily 
accepted  it. 

Mr.  Banyers  joined  me  in  a  nice  little  supper — I  could 
afford  to  do  the  handsome  as  I  bad  saved  my  coach-fare — 
.'ind  after  supper  and  a  hot  glass  we  went  down  to  where  the 


barge  was  lying,  and  I  went  on  board.  Banyers  loft  me  with 
the  best  of  wishes,  and  I  almost  directly  turned  in.  , 

I  woke  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  beard  the  splash  of 
the  water.  All  right — we  were  in  motion.  I  woke  later, 
but  it  was  still  dark,  and  again  I  heard  the  splash  of  the 
water.  All  right — another  forty  winks,  and  then  turn  out. 

I  don’t  know  how  long  I  slept,  but  when  I  woke  the  darkness 
was  still  around  me.  I  struck  a  light,  looked  at  my  watch, 
and  saw  that  it  was  half-past  ten ! 

Groping  my  way  out  of  the  cabin,  I  tumbled  over  one  of 
the  men. 

“Hallo,  George !  is  that  you?” 

“I  specks  so.  2'his  is  nice  weather,  this  is!” 

A  thick,  dense,  heavy,  yellow,  pea-soup  fog  surrounded  us. 

\Ve  could  not  see  from  one  end  of  the  barge  to  the  other.  | 

“  Where  are  we,  George  ?”  * 

“  Know  no  more  than  the  Flying  Dutchman.”  j 

“  Are  wo  laying  to  I 

“  Yes ;  I  aint  going  out  to  sea  if  I  can  help  it.’’  ! 

“  George,  what  do  you  mean  ?”  | 

“  I  don't  know  what  I  mean  very  well — I'm  foggy,  like  the  | 
weather.  My  mate  here— here,  Bob! — he  don’t  know  what  | 
to  make  of  it  either.  But  we  have  took  the  precaution  to  | 
hang  out  a  light  fore  and  aft ;  there  aint  no  joke  in  being  run  | 
into.”  I 

It  was  a  most  dismal  state  of  things,  and  I  felt  thoroughly  | 
wretched.  I  got  some  hot  coffee  with  a  dash  of  rum  in  it,  \ 
and,  lighting  my  lamp  in  the  cabin,  tried  to  make  myself  ' 
quiet,  if  not  comfortable.  But  I  could  not  keep  in  the  cabin.  ' 

I  was  going  out  to  talk  with  Bob  or  George  every  five  ! 
minuto.s,  and  to  try  to  pierce,  with  a  dread  misgiving  at  my  j 
heart,  the  heavy  fog.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  day  we  saw  ' 
a  dull  red  light  approaching,  and  shouted,  “  Yoho,  there !  j 
ship  ahoy  !”  with  all  our  might.  Wo  got  some  sort  of  answer  ; 
in  both  cases,  but  could  make  nothing  of  them.  I  suggested  ; 
that  wo  had  better  get  the  barge  in  shore,  but  George  would  | 
not  listen  to  it.  i 

“  In  shore  ?”  said  ho — “  where’s  that  ?  maybe  wo  shall  get  j 
ourselves  out  at  sea,  and  what  then  ?  No :  I  know  I  am  in 
the  river,  and  hero  I  stick.”  j 

Ho  was  right  so  far ;  there  ho  certainly  s'uck. 

The  fog  did  not  clear  up  the  whole  of  the  day ;  it  became 
worse  towards  night,  and  was,  if  possible,  still  worse  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  That  day  was  terrible.  Wo  saw  nothing, 
we  heard  nothing— wo  were  lost  in  the  fog.  Bob  and  George 
were  in  the  worst  of  humour,  for  their  “grub”  ran  short.  I 
was  in  the  same  difficulty;  the  little  luxuries  Mr.  Banyers 
had  left  in  his  cabin  for  my  use  were  exhausted.  Still  the 
chief  concern  with  mo  was  as  to  the  trouble  my  absence  , 
wcul  1  occasion — the  anxiety  they  (especially  Jemima)  would 
bo  sure  to  feel  on  my  account.  It  was  Christmas  Day.  i 
Everywhere  feasting  and  jollity,  and  hero  was  I  lost  in  a  fog  j 
on  board  a  barge  in  the  river,  without  my  breakfast,  and  with  j 
no  prospect  of  a  dinner.  My  companions  wore  excessively  ' 
churlish ;  I  don’t  suppose  I  was  good  company  myself.  There  i 
we  stuck,  “  as  idle  as  a  painted  ship  upon  a  painted  ocean,"  '  F 
only  it  was  a  barge  in  the  river  instead  of  being  a  ship  at  sea. 

But  what  part  of  the  river  ?  Bob  and  George  quarrelled  over 
this  matter,  though  they  agreed  that  wo  must  bo  below  i 
Gravesend.  Quarrelling  seemed  to  amuse  them,  but  it  had 
not  the  same  attraction  for  myself. 

Throe  o’elock  p.m.  The  captain's  dinner-hour — and  a  \  | 
Christmas  dinner.  I  pictured  the  scene  to  myself.  All  things  ( 
ready,  but  Jemima  in  tears;  the  captain  and  my  father  ^ 
walking  distractedly  up  and  down  the  beach ;  a  knot  of  boat-  .  I 
men  and  stragglers  hazardingaopinious  as  to  our  fate;  and  f 
within — holly  and  ivy  on  the  walls,  holly  and  ivy  and  ribbons  ;  j. 
gay,  and  the  misletoe  hanging  over  the  door,  and  the  fire  i  j 
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blazing  bravely  and  the  cloth  spread,  and  the  dinner  done  to 
a  turn,  and  the  guests  assembled,  and — Jemima  in  tears! 

I  had  no  refreshment  through  the  whole  of  that  Christmas 
Day  except  a  little  rum,  and  I  lay  down  on  my  bed  at  length, 
fairly  overcome.  I  slept,  and  dreamed  that  I  was  enjoying 
myself  at  the  captain's  table.  Beef  never  had  such  a  flavour, 
gooso  never  was  so  tender,  punch  never  was  so  delicious  as 
the  punch,  and  g./ose,  and  beef  of  my  vision.  I  was  awakened 
by  a  shout,  and  springing  up,  ran  out  of  my  cabin,  nearly 
toppling  Bob  into  the  river  in  my  haste.  The  fog  had  cleared 
off  completely,  and  what  did  I  see? 

Pebblesand.  There  it  was,  with  mud  sinking  beneath  the 
in-coming  tide ;  there  it  was,  with  its  strip  of  garden  ground, 
its  parade,  its  houses,  its  cliils,  its  church  on  the  hill,  and  the 
place  where  the  pier  was  to  be ! 

As  soon  as  ever  I  got  on  shore  I  made  for  the  house  of 
Captain  Wattleborough.  I  knocked,  the  door  being  fastened, 
and  at  my  third  summons  tho  captain  himself  appeared. 

“Well,  captain,  did  you  think  I  was  lost  ?” 

“Who  .are  you,  sir?"  f.aid  the  captain. 

“Who  am  I— come,  that’s  good!'' 

“Good  or  bad,  sir,  I  demand  to  know  who  are  you?” 

“Why,  you  can’t  have  forgotten  me,  captain — I'm  Alfred.” 

“Alfred  the  Great?’’  he  asked  with  a  sneer. 

“Xo,”  said  I,  laughing,  “Alfred  the  little — but  not  a  little 
hungry,  I  can  tell  you  that.” 

“  Don't  know  yon,"  said  tho  captain. 

“Don't  know  me!" 

“No— be  good  enough  to  st.and  off  my  deor-step.’’ 

“  Captain,  what  do  you  moan  ?’’ 

“  Stand-off — my— door — stop !"’ 

I  could  hear  Jemima  sobbing  inside. 

“Captain,”  I  said,  “if  I  have  offended  you  in  any  way - ” 

reared  the  captain — “do  you  dare  to  beard  me,  sir? 
Z/'—woro  not  you  due  bore  on  Christmas  Eve — eh,  sir  ? 
Answer  mo  that,  sir ;  woro  not  you  instructed  to  dino  with  us 
on  Christmas  Day — which  day  was  yesterday- eh,  sir,  answer 
me  that,  sir  ?” 

“  But,  captain,  I  was  lost  in  tho  fog !" 

“Yes,  sir,  and  what  brought  you  into  tho  fog  but  your 
small,  potty,  screwing,  money-loving,  cheese-paring  atom  of  a 
mind  that  would  save  a  coach-fare  at  tho  risk  of  offending 
Captain  Wattleborough?” 

“My  dear  captain,  lot  mo  explain.” 

“Get  off  my  door-step!" 

“Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  to  Jemima.” 

“  Get  off  my  door-step !" 

He  accompanied  this  last  instruction  by  a  thrust  which 
sent  mo  staggering  into  tho  road,  after  which  ho  closed  the 
door  and  pulled  down  tho  blind  of  his  parlour  window. 

My  affair  with  Jemima  was  at  an  end.  Tho  captain  would 
not  listen  to  reason — that  is,  he  would  not  listen  to  me.  All 
tho  letters  I  wrote  to  Jemima  were  sent  back  to  me ;  she 
never  stirred  abroad  except  in  her  father's  company ;  a  sea¬ 
faring  young  fellow  from  tho  dockyard  on  tho  other  side  of 
the  water  camo  over,  and  was  apparently  domesticated  under 
their  roof.  I  grow  weary.  I  packed  up  and  packed  off  with 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  London  firm. 

I  think  it  would  be  unjust  to  my  readers  entirely  to  omit 
all  mention  of  what  happened  to  me  during  tho  following 
twenty  years,  but  I  must  be  pardoned  for  tho  brevity  of  my 
narrative. 

Lot  it  bo  distinctly  understood  at  tho  outset  that  for  twenty 
years  no  word  or  line  reached  mo  from  “  The  Girl  I  Left 
Behind  Me.”  I  wrote,  and  all  my  letters  woro  returned. 

The  firm  into  whoso  service  I  was  taken  was  mcrcantilo. 
They  had  a  branch  establishment  at  Barcelona,  and  another 
at  Constantinople. 


After  rcm.aining  in  London  two  years,  and  acquiring,  with 
considerable  difficulty  to  myself,  some  knowledge  of  tho 
Spanish  language,  I  was  sent  out  to  Barcelona. 

Barcelona  is  a  charming  city  and  seaport.  Tho  chief 
promenade  is  tho  llambla,  which  divides  the  city  into  two 
pretty  equal  parts.  It  is  always  crowded  with  gay  groups, 
and  there  I  .spent  many  pleasant  hours.  There  for  tho  first 
time  I  saw  tho  Donna  Inez;  her  clear  complexion,  hor  regular 
features,  hor  slight  form,  hor  glossy  ringlets,  strikingly  dis¬ 
tinguished  hor  from  tho  majority  of  Andalusian  women.  She 
was  tho  daughter  of  tho  governor,  and  I  loved  her.  I  con¬ 
trived  one  day  by  pretending  to  bo  mixed  up,  at  a  bull-fight, 
with  tho  gentlemen  of  tho  British  embassy,  to  mislead  the 
governor  as  to  my  true  social  status.  IIo  camo  amongst  us 
and  asked  us  all  to  dinner.  Ho  did  not  know  who  I  was ; 
they  did  not  know  who  I  was  cither ;  wo  wore  all  tho 
governor’s  guests.  I  don’t  like  tho  commissariat  of  Barcelona, 
as  a  general  rule — thoro  is  too  much  pork  and  too  much 
garlic  for  my  taste — the  chocolate  and  tho  red  mullet  are 
not  bad  ;  but  at  tho  governor’s  dinner  I  thoroughly  enjoyed 
myself.  Strolling  in  the  grounds  in  tho  evening,  iKsneath  tho 
branches  of  tho  orango  and  tho  myrtle,  wo  smoked  our 
cigarettes,  Inez  and  I,  and  were  happy. 

But  a  few  days  later  tho  governor  sent  for  mo.  Said  ho,  in 
t'uo  most  familiar  way  possible,  “  Monsieur  mister,  I  am  not 
blind.  You  aro  in  lovo  with  my  daughter.  Sho  loves  yon — 
tho  lovo  sickness  is  strong  up.m  her.  Come,  what  say  you  ? 
and  speak  freely.” 

“  I  lovo  her  to  distraction.” 

“  Sho  has  a  largo  fortune." 

“  I  care  not  for  fortune !” 

“  Dados  con  pan  son  menos.  But  there  is  ono  condition— 
you  aro  a  heretic — you  must  recant  your  errors  and  enter  our 
Church.” 

“With  pleasure !  I  will  embrace  the  religion  of  my  lovo — 
let  her  hoavon  be  mine.” 

“  It  is  well — Diu  de  dos  erwees- then  the  Donna  Camilla  is 
yours." 

“Donna  Camilla!" 

“  The  samo.” 

“  Don  Altheus,  this  is  a  mistake.”  (Camilla  -was  his  oldest 
daughter,  old  enough  to  bo  my  mother,  and  as  ugly  as  a 
chimpanzee.)  “I  lovo  tho  Donna  Inez !" 

The  indignation  of  tho  governor  was  overwhelming ;  it  was 
like  Vesuvius  in  eruption ;  all  dark  smoke,  and  bright  fire, 
and  a  storm  of  invective,  and  a  shower  of  scoriae.  I  was 
very  glad  to  got  out  of  it.  Several  mutual  friends  camo  and 
told  mo  my  life  was  not  worth  many  hours’  purchase,  as  tho 
governor  retained  permanently  on  his  staff  three  bravoes, 
Rudolpho,  Alonzo,  and  Huberto,  ono  good  at  a  stab,  another 
a  dead  shot,  and  a  third  A  No.  1  as  a  garottcr.  I  did  not 
wish  to  die,  especially  by  tho  hand  of  an  assassin ;  that  sin  at 
least  should  be  spared  tho  governor.  I  did  not  daro  to 
venture  near  tho  promises  which  contained  my  beloved  Inez, 
but  I  received  a  note  from  her  by  tho  hand  of  a  veiled 
messenger. 

“  I  shall  enter  a  convent— try  and  forgot  me. — Inez.’’ 

Of  course  this  was  satisfactory ;  sho  was  provided  for,  and 
would  not  bo  tho  brido  of  another.  But  I  could  not  remain 
in  Barcelona— you  know  tho  people  of  that  city  aro  so  wild 
that  they  aro  not  permitted  to  kill  tho  bull  at  their  bull-fight, 
lost  tho  sight  of  blood  should  occasion  an  insurrection — it 
was  not  likely  I  was  going  to  tamper  with  this  class  of  indi¬ 
vidual;  I  made  up  my  books,  wrote  to  the  firm  in  London, 
saying  I  had  slipped  over  to  Constantinoplo  to  see  how  affairs 
woro  going  on  there,  and  to  Constantinoido  I  wont. 

Behold  mo  at  Stamboul !  A  splendid  city — from  tho  sea— 
a  port  crowded  with  tho  vessels  of  all  nations,  gay  with 
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streamers,  for  it  rras  holiday  time ;  beyond  the  shipping  the 
city,  innumerable  cupolas  and  minarets,  interspersed  with  tall, 
dark  cypresses ;  beyond  the  city  the  purple  hills.  I  did  not 
find  Constantinople  so  nice  a  place  when  you  got  into  it  as  it 
looked  from  the  Golden  Horn.  The  streets  were  narrow, 
dark,  ill-paved,  or  not  payed  at  all,  and  dirty;  the  houses 
small  and  low,  and  built  of  wood  or  earth ;  but  some  of  the 
palaces,  mosques,  seraglios,  bagnios,  bazaars,  and  khans  were 
gorgeous.  The  dogs  were  a  great  pest ;  they  seemed  innu¬ 
merable.  I  saw  a  return  of  our  revenue  the  other  day  which 
gave  one  tax-paying  dog  to  every  sixty-six  persons ;  in  Stam- 
boul  I  think  there  is  one  person  to  every  sixty-six  dogs. 

I  was  very  hospitably  received.  Our  house  stood  high,  and 
I  made  believe  that  I  was  somebody  special.  Ali  Ben  Khan — 
his  sherbet  was  delicious,  and  so  was  a  puff  at  bis  narghile — 
gave  me  a  friendly  invitation.  We  were  intimate  directly. 
He  said  little,  I  said  much.  Once  or  twice  I  beheld  a  veiled 
beauty — his  child ;  she  was  grace  itself,  every  action  the  very 
poetry  of  motion.  One  day  he  said  to  me,  “  Did  I  desire  a  wife 
‘as  the  dove  pines  for  a  mate?’  ”  I  said  that  it  was  my  senti¬ 
ment  exactly,  only  delicately  expressed.  Then  he  offered  to 
let  me  have  his  child — “the  Bulbul” — on  condition  that  I 
conformed  to  the  faith  of  Islam.  Bulbul,  with  a  swinging 
dowry,  was  not  to  be  lightly  thrown  away.  As  to  Islamism — 
well,  you  know,  it  has  stood  these  fourteen  centuries,  and  has 
been  the  faith  of  millions,  and  after  all — and  upon  the  whole 
— well,  yes,  I  will. 

A  numerous  suite  of  officials  was  immediately  provided  for 
me,  including  a  secretary,  a  treasurer,  two  cooks,  three  pipe- 
bearers,  four  coffee-servers,  five  interpreters,  six  ass-drivers, 
seven  armour-bearers,  and  a  dozen  extra  hands  to  help  do 
nothing.  A  barber  was  called  in  to  shave  my  head  in  true 
Oriental  fashion.  The  operation  was  performed  in  rather  less 
than  a  twinkling,  and  my  head  bared  with  the  exception  of 
one  small  tuft  of  hair  on  the  extreme  apex  of  my  cranium. 

“  Why  leave  this  tuft  ?’’  I  asked. 

“  For  the  day  when  your  highness  is  decapitated,"  responded 
the  barber;  “every  good  Mussulman  ought  to  be  prepared 
for  that  operation,  particularly  those  who  were  originally 
Christians,  as  they  rarely  escape  that  fate.  Without  this  tuft 
for  the  executioner  to  lay  hold  of  when  he  shows  your  head 
to  the  multitude  he  would  have  to  take  you  by  the  nose,  an 
indignity  past  all  bearing.” 

I  grew  sick  at  heart  as  I  heard  this  statement,  and  pictures 
of  my  quiet  home  at  Pebblesand,  and  of  the  girl  I  had  left 
behind  mo,  rose  before  my  mental  vision.  A  letter  I  received 
that  day  from  the  London  firm,  “blowing  me  up,”  to  use  a 
vulgar  expression,  for  leaving  Barcelona,  and  dismissing  me 
from  their  service,  filled  me  with  apprehension.  Should  Ali 
Ben  Khan  know  my  real  condition  I  was  a  lost  man.  I  re¬ 
solved  to  quit  Stamboul,  and  to  leave  the  treasured  Bulbul 
for  some  more  worthy  suitor.  That  very  night  I  got  on 
board  a  vessel  bound  for  Kew  York,  and  did  not  show  on  deck 
till  we  were  miles  away  from  Stamboul. 

We  reached  New  York  in  very  warm  weather,  and  warm 
weather  in  New  York  is  warm.  Plenty  of  hack  cabs,  with 
no  stint  of  omnibuses — special  ’busses  for  niggers  in  Broad- 
way — gigs,  and  barouches,  and  phaetons,  and  all  manner  of 
things  on  wheels,  and  everybody  in  all  the  colours  cf  the 
rainbow,  parading.  Great  blocks  of  tempting  ice  were  being 
carried  into  refreshment  stalls ;  I  went  in  after  the  ice  and 
swallowed  a  cobler,  likewise  I  had  some  oysters.  Coming 
out  I  happened  by  purest  accident  to  run  against  a  lady  in 
yellow  satin  with  a  black  silk  cloak  and  a  crimson  hood.  I 
thought  nothing  of  it,  and  having  said,  “Beg  pardon,” 
imagined  it  was  done  with.  Not  so;  half-a-dozen,  then  a 
dozen,  fellows  got  round  me  and  began  to  make  a  row.  My 
explanation  they  “  reckoned  as  tall  talk  considerable,  and  I 


hadn’t  ought  to  absquatulate  anyhow  yon  can  fix  it.”  They 
were  for  lynching  me  in  some  way  or  other,  and  had  it  not 
been  that  the  lady  “  snickered”  and  “  cottoned  to  me,”  I  had 
“  a  smart  chance  of  caving  in  to  the  rowdies.’’  One  slip  of  a 
Yankee,  who  had  kindly  expressed  a  wish  to  knock  me  into  a 
cocked  hat,  consented  to  “  liquor  up,”  in  which  one  or  two 
“ loafers”  obligingly  joined,  and  “nary  one  made  tracks”  till 
three  dollars  had  been  used  up.  This  was  my  introduction  to 
American  society.  I  came  to  know  it  better  afterwards  and 
to  like  it  even  worse,  from  the  biggest  “  boss"  to  the  smallest 
“  pickaninny.”  I  have  lived  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  at  the 
Five  Points ;  I  have  paraded  in  Broadway,  and  know  the 
inside  of  the  Tombs;  Wall-street  has  seen  mo  hard  at  work, 
and  Niblo’s  Garden  hard  at  pleasure.  Fourteen  years  I  lived 
in  New  York,  now  having  a  hard  run  without  a  dime  in  my 
pocket,  now  flaring  up  with  half-a-dozen  helps — yes,  sir — 
going  ahead  was  my  proclivity ;  I  was  often  “  diiiiculted,"  but 
always  ready  for  a  “  smart  chance,”  and  holding  on  when 
most  boys  would  have  felt  “pretty  considerably  streaked.” 

Several  times  I  saw  again  the  lady  in  the  yellow  satin ;  she 
was  Dr.  Bushby,  and  an  out-and-out  Mormon.  I  might  have 
had  her  if  I  would  have  changed  my  religion  and  gone  in  for 
Joe  Smith,  but  I  would  not  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  unless  it  had  been  worth  my  while. 

Well,  altogether  I  was  absent  from  England  twenty  years, 
and  then  I  came  back  with  a  fortune.  I  had  hoard  very  little 
from  home.  Father  and  mother  were  still  alive,  but  the 
captain  was  dead.  They  had  carried  him  through  the  corn¬ 
fields  one  summer’s  day  to  the  little  churchyard  at  Dutton, 
and  there  they  had  buried  him. 

Jemima,  I  understood,  lived  in  the  old  house  and  was  still 
single.  So— full  of  emotion,  all  the  tenderness  for  the  dear 
girl  I  had  left  behind  me  rapidly  reviving — off  I  went,  carpet¬ 
bag  and  everything,  just  as  I  was,  to  have  the  old  vows 
renewed  and  scaled  in  the  usual  manner. 

A  maiden  with  a  freckled  face,  much  sunburnt,  opened  the 
door.  Could  I  see  Miss  Wattleborough  ?  The  maiden  did 
not  reply,  but,  leaving  mo  where  I  was,  retired  to  the  remote 
back  settlements.  Thence  I  heard  the  following  dialogue  :  — 

“  Missus !” 

“Well,  what  is  it?’’ 

“  Somebody  wants  you.” 

“  Who  is  it  ?” 

“  A  fat  old  man  with  a  bag  !” 

I  could  have  shaken  the  girl  into  jelly  ! 

There  was  further  talk  in  a  smothered  whisper,  and  then 
the  girl  returned,  and,  motioning  me  with  her  finger,  said 
“  Come  in  here,”  and  showed  me  into  the  parlour. 

The  old  parlour,  just  as  I  had  left  it,  neat  and  trim — the  old 
harpsichord,  the  old  punch-bowl ;  but  some  now  things — a 
canary  in  a  cage  at  the  window,  a  black  long-legged  cat 
ensconced  upon  a  chair. 

The  next  minute  a  lady  entered.  Could  it  be  ?  No,  im¬ 
possible — this  pale-faced,  sober  visaged-lady,  with  stiff  curls, 
and  no  more  figure  than  a  clock-case —could  this  be  my 
Jemima  ?  Where  was  the  old  lustre  of  the  eyes,  where  the 
old  bloom  upon  the  cheeks,  where  the  lips  that  were 
ruddier  than  the  cherry?  She  lifted  up  bot’u  hands  when 
she  saw  me. 

“  Alfred !’’ 

“  Jemima !” 

Wo  shook  hands,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  we  went 
further — more  iu  accordance  with  old  times. 

My  heart  sank  within  me,  however,  as  I  sat  down  opposite 
to  her  and  thought  of  what  she  was.  She  looked  at  me  very 
steadily,  and  I  thought  I  detected  disappointment  in  her 
glance. 

“  We  are  both  changed,  Jemima.” 
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“  You  are  very  much  altered,”  she  said. 

“  You  are  difiFerent,”  I  responded. 

“  Do  you  think  so  ?" 

“Think  so;  why,  Jemima,  there  can’t  be  two  opinions 
about  it.” 

“  It  is  not  generally  observed,  but  you - ” 

“  Well,  my  dear." 

“You  have  g;rown  ridiculously  stout,  and  you’re  bald- 
headed." 

“  You  are  not  stout,  my  dear,  but  your  hair  is  not  quite 
what  it  was.” 

“People  say  they  see  no  change  in  mo— that  I  preserve  my 
childish  appearance  wonderfully.” 

“  Humph !’’ 

Our  interview  was  not  altogether  agreeable.  When  we 
parted  we  contented  ourselves  with  shaking  hands. 

That  afternoon  I  wrote  a  note  to  her  suggesting  that  wo 
did  not  renew  our  old  engagement. 

That  afternoon  she  wrote  a  note  suggesting  the  very  same 
idea  to  me.  Our  cross  letters  crossed. 

Wo  were  to  bo  friends,  nothing  more. 

But  that  could  not  last.  I  was  the  first  to  give  in.  I  called 
upon  her  and  said  a  good  deal,  and  she  cried,  and  then  we 
said  why  not  ?  And  then  she  put  her  head  upon  my  breast 
and  spoiled  my  shirt-front  as  she  had  done  before. 

“  You  are  not  so  very  fat,”  she  said,  laughing. 

"  Yon  are  not  so  very  lean,"  I  said,  laughing  also. 

“  You  can  wear  a  scalp,”  she  said. 

“  You  can  dye,”  I  responded. 

So  we  both  laughed  again,  and  it  was  all  settled.  We  wore 
settled,  and  here  wo  are  out  of  our  fog,  and  very  much  at 
your  service — the  happiest  couple  in  Pebblcsand. 


THE  TRUSTED  TREE. 

HE  short  winter  afternoon  was  coming  to  an  end  as  I  and 
my  friend  Mabel  Gresham  reached  a  little  bridge  span¬ 
ning  the  streamlet  that  lay  between  us  and  the  immediate 
pleasure-grounds  of  the  old  manor-house.  She  had  been 
doing  the  honours  of  the  place,  taking  me  to  the  spots  noted 
for  the  finest  views,  the  most  picturesque  vistas,  the  best 
glimpses  of  her  beautiful  home,  and  in  such  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tion  the  morning  had  passed  away  very  quickly.  I  should  be 
afraid  to  say  how  many  miles  of  ground  our  feet  had  gone 
over.  The  Manor  of  Hollingstone  is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  in  the  “  North  countree,”  and  no  better  nor  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  guide  to  its  many  charms  could  I  have  found  than  my 
present  companion. 

“  Are  you  quite  tired  out,  Berta  ?”  she  asked,  as  we  paused 
for  a  moment  to  look  at  the  rippling  water,  “  or  do  you  think 
you  could  manage  to  walk  a  little  farther  ?  I  want  so  much  to 
show  you  something  up  that  walk,”  indicating  a  narrow  foot¬ 
way  to  the  left  just  visible  through  the  trees.  “Only  five 
minutes,  that  is  all  I  shall  add  to  your  fatigues.”  And  on  my 
assuring  her  that  I  would  gladly  give  her  five  times  five,  she 
led  the  way  with  evident  satisfaction. 

The  path  was  rough,  and  in  some  cases  tangled  with  briars, 
and  so  narrow  that  we  bad  to  pass  in  Indian  file,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  wonder  whatever  could  be  the  object  of  attrac¬ 
tion  in  such  an  obscure  and  neglected  spot  when  Mabel 
suddenly  baited,  and  pointing  to  a  largo  oak  standing  some¬ 
what  detached  from  its  fellows,  said — 

“This  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  see — the  Tryst  or  Trusted 
Tree — no  one  can  say  for  certain  which  is  the  true  name. 
There  is  a  story  attached  to  this  tree,  Berta,  that  I  will  tell 
yon  when  wo  get  into  the  house.  Come  round  and  look  into 
the  bole.”  And  as  she  spoke  she  led  me  to  the  other  side. 


There  was  a  considerable  aperture  some  way  up  the  trunk, 
and  a  few  excrescences  offered  rude  steps  for  an  ascent.  “  Go 
up,  Berta,  and  look  in ;  it  is  so  dark,  I  suppose  you  can  see 
very  little,  however.” 

There  was  light  enough  for  me  to  make  out  something  of 
the  interior,  but  not  much.  A  large  hollow  space,  very 
gloomy-looking  indeed,  with  a  damp,  mouldering  smell ;  and 
when  I  put  my  head  inside  and  peered  round,  an  ominous 
stirring  overhead  startled  me  into  an  instant  withdrawal  of 
both  it  and  my  presence  altogether,  and  I  scrambled  down  in 
momentary  expectation  of  a  general  assault  of  owls  and  bats, 
and  all  manner  of  unwelcome  creatures. 

Mabel  laughed  heartily  at  my  discomfiture.  “Yon  are  a 
sad  coward,  Berta,”  she  said.  “  Once  upon  a  time  ladies  had 
more  courage.  How  would  you  like  to  keep  tryst  here  at 
midnight  ?” 

“  I  should  not  like  it  at  all,”  I  replied,  “  and  what  is  more,  I 
would  not  do  it and  I  set  off  as  quickly  as  I  could  in  the 
direction  of  the  house.  It  was  growing  darker  and  darker 
every  moment,  and  somehow  that  muffled  flutter  in  the  old 
tree  had  shaken  my  nerves  wonderfully. 

Mabel  followed  me  rathjr  more  composedly  ;  the  place  had 
no  terrors  for  her,  and  1  had  got  within  sight  of  the  house  and 
into  the  full  stream  of  light  from  the  hall-door  before  she 
was  again  beside  mo. 

“Berta,  what  feet  yon  havo!  They  are  as  swift  as  wings. 
I  would  not  have  taken  you  to  my  poor  old  favourite  if  I  had 
known  how  timid  you  are.  You  are  not  really  frightened, 
surely  ?” 

I  was  brave  enough  now  in  the  ruddy  glow  and  within 
tho  sound  of  merry  voices,  for  the  gentlemen  of  our  party 
were  alighting  at  the  steps  on  their  return  from  the  hunt,  and 
we  were  soon  running  upstairs  to  prepare  for  dinner. 

“  I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  the  Trusted  Tree  this  evening, 
Berta,  in  the  blue  drawing-room.  We  shall  be  quiet  there,” 
said  Mabel  as  we  parted  at  my  bedroom-door.  “  We  will  shut 
out  all  owls,  and  bats,  and  ghosts  too !”  And  she  hastened  on, 
for  the  dressing-bell  had  rung  some  time,  and  we  knew  that 
the  sportsmen  would  not  thank  us  for  any  delay. 

As  soon  as  we  were  released  from  the  dining-room,  I  looked 
round  for  Mabel ;  she  was  at  my  side  immediately,  and  we 
slipped  away  to  our  appointed  rendezvous.  The  fire  was 
burning  brightly,  and  the  sofa  drawn  before  it  looked  very 
cosy  as  we  ensconced  ourselves  upon  it.  But  Mabel  was  not 
satisfied.  She  rose  and  lighted  one  of  the  candles  on  the 
mantelpiece. 

“Oh,  why  do  that?”  I  remonstrated.  “We  shall  have 
plenty  of  light  without  it.” 

“  I  will  put  it  out  soon,  Berta,”  she  answered,  “  but  I  want 
you  to  look  at  this  picture.”  And  she  lifted  the  candle,  dis¬ 
playing  thereby  the  old-fashioned  portrait  of  a  lady  dressed  in 
pale  blue  silk  of  a  most  antiquated  style,  her  soft  brown  hair 
falling  in  rich  curls  far  down  her  shoulders.  But  these  par¬ 
ticulars  were  only  gradually  taken  in  by  the  beholder.  It 
was  the  face  that  arrested  attention — pale  and  rather  worn, 
though  youthful  and  still  very  lovely ;  the  gentle  lips  slightly 
parted,  as  if' for  speech;  and  the  eyes— the  earnest,  almost 
passionate  eyes — hazel  of  hue,  and  actually  gleaming  from 
the  canvas.  You  felt  at  once  they  must  have  been  veritable 
copies  of  an  original ;  no  painter  could  unaided  have  con¬ 
ceived  such  extraordinary  orbs. 

I  could  have  remained  gazing  for  hours  at  that  unearthly 
relic  of  past  existence,  but  ^label  only  allowed  me  five 
minutes  to  myself.  “I  must  tell  my  story  first,”  she  said. 
“You  have  now  seen  all  the  mementoes  connected  with 
Alice  Gresham’s  history  that  I  have  to  show  you  except 
this.”  And  she  put  into  my  hand  a  slender  circlet  of  gold, 
with  the  words  “  Ever  thine”  engraved  on  the  inside  in  old 
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letters  and  spelling.  It  iraB  the  very  same  represented  in  the 
picture — Alice  Gresham’s  wedding-ring,  taken  from  her  finger 
when  the  true  heart  had  ceased  to  beat  and  the  tumult  of  life 
was  over  for  her. 

“At  the  corner  of  that  picture  there  is  the  date  1750,”  said 
Mabel,  beginning  her  history.  “Alice  Gresham  or  Kirk- 
bampton,  as  her  name  was  then,  was  just  twenty-two  when 
it  was  taken  ;  she  was  only  seventeen  when  the  events  took 
place  of  which  I  am  going  to  tell,  and  you  can  guess  that 
they  are  therefore  connected  with  ‘  the  ’45,’  as  wo  still  call  it 
hereabouts. 

“Our  family  have  long  been  stanch  Protestants.  The 
head  of  the  house  in  the  year  1745  was  Sir  Marmaduke 
Gresham.  He  had  been  knighted  while  still  a  very  young 
man  ;  what  for  I  cannot  say,  but  certainly  if  devotion  to  the 
court  and  hostility  to  the  exiled  family  could  have  merited 
such  an  hononr,  no  one  was  more  deserving  than  he.  His 
family,  too,  consisting  of  his  wife,  three  surviving  sons,  and 
three  daughters,  of  which  latter  Alice  was  the  youngest,  were 
to  all  outward  seeming  as  stanch  as  he ;  so,  too,  was  an  orphan 
ward,  the  son  of  a  distant  cousin,  who  had  from  his  infancy 
been  brought  up  in  the  manor-house,  and  had,  it  was  fairly 
supposed,  imbibed  his  full  measure  of  loyalty  towards  the 
Hanoverian  race  and  hatred  towards  the  worthless  Stuart  clan. 
Maurice  Kirkhampton — for  such  was  his  name — was  at  this 
time  very  different  from  what  his  portrait  represents  him.” 
And  Mabel,  again  lighting  the  candle,  showed  me  the  picture 
of  a  grave,  ead-faccd  man,  past  middle  age,  dressed  in 
armour,  and  resting  one  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  shivered 
sword.  “We  have  no  earlier  memorial  of  him  than  that 
and  it  always  makes  me  sad  to  look  at  it,  Berta,  there  is  such 
a  history  of  disappointment  .and  sorrow  in  that  careworn  face. 
Bat  in  1744,  in  which  year  my  tale  commences,  he  was  a 
bright-eyed,  high-spirited  young  man  of  twenty-one,  ready 
for  any  deed  of  daring  that  could  come  within  his  reach,  and 
urgent  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  English  troops  that  were 
espousing  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa;  but  Sir  Marmaduke, 
though  he  had  himself  in  his  younger  days  been  in  the  army 
steadily  set  his  face  against  this  wish  of  his  ward.  His  two 
eldest  sons  were  married  and  settled  away  from  the  old  place, 
the  youngest  was  still  a  child,  a  sickly  boy,  who  seemed 
scarcely  likely  to  live  to  attain  his  majority,  and  .as  Sir  Mar¬ 
maduke  thought  on  two  other  sons  of  his  lying  far  away  in 
their  wild  graves  off  Portobello,  his  spirit  sank  within  him  at 
the  idea  of  sending  off  this  cherished  sapling  of  the  old  stock 
to  a  like  fate.  There  had  always  been  a  special  bond  of  love 
between  the  squire  and  his  young  ward.  The  sons  were,  per¬ 
haps,  a  little  too  like  their  father — too  grave,  too  stately — had 
never,  in  fact,  been  boys  enough  to  find  the  warmest  niche  in 
his  he.art ;  but  gay,  mirth-loving,  reproof-disdaining  Mivurice 
Kirkhampton,  cUnging  round  him  in  his  walks,  haunting  hiua 
wherever  he  might  be,  nestling  up  to  his  knee  as  close  as  his 
little  fair-haired  Alice — every  fibre  of  the  old  man’s  heart 
shot  out  and  twined  round  the  lad  in  a  close  embrace  that 
vfiuld  have  astonished  himself  could  ho  have  guessed  half  the 
truth. 

“Bat  while  resolved  to  keep  him  at  home  eventually.  Sir 
Marmaduke  was  quite  willing  that  ho  should  see  a  little  of 
the  world  before  settling  down  for  life.  He  had  once  himself 
been  something  of  a  traveller,  and  though  he  now  never 
thought  of  moving  twenty  miles  from  home,  not  even  to  sun 
himself  in  the  almost  idolised  light  of  the  court,  he  did  not 
the  less  sympathise  with  his  ward's  roving  tastes,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  the  spring  of  1744,  when  Maurice  was 
just  of  age,  funds  were  furnished  and  last  directions  and 
blessings  given,  and  the  young  man  was  sent  forth  for  a 
year's  travel  wherever  his  fancy  might  direct  him,  two  solemn 
promises  having  been  first  exacted  from  him — one  that  he 


would  not  by  any  pretence  whatever  be  induced  to  cast  in  his 
fortunes  with  the  continental  forces,  the  second  that  he 
would  return  to  the  Manor  of  Hollingstone  as  true  and  firm 
a  Protestant  as  when  he  jMused  out  under  its  old  fr  >wning 
battlementod  gateway ;  this  latter  engagement  tacitly  imply¬ 
ing  another,  which,  however,  the  old  squire  could  hardly  have 
found  words  to  frame,  so  deeply  dishonourable  would  be  have 
deemed  it  to  hint  at  such  a  possible  catastrophe  to  any  of  his 
household — that  ho  would  continue  to  hold  the  hated  race  of 
Stuart  in  abhorrence— and  wherever  be  went  be  an  unflinch¬ 
ingly  loyal  subject  to  the  reigning  family  ;  in  other  words,  bo 
ready  at  all  hours  and  seasons  to  drink  long  life  to  King 
George  and  annihilation  to  the  Pretender  and  every  one  of  bis 
belongings,  oven  should  his  cup,  by  some  wondrous  mis¬ 
adventure,  clink  against  that  held  by  James  Francis,  before- 
time  impiously  styled  James  III.,  sovereign  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

“But  while  the  old  knight  was  receiving  these  pledges, 
freely  offered  in  all  sincerity  of  heart  by  his  young  favourite, 
there  was  in  the  group  that  graced  the  farewell  scene  a  heart 
both  sore  and  heavy.  Alice  Gresham  was  now  a  girl  of 
sixteen,  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  house,  though  not  the 
youngest  child — George,  the  sickly  boy  before  alluded  to, 
holding  that  place.  The  two  eldest  brothers  had,  as  I  have 
told  you,  fallen  in  a  naval  fight  before  Portobello  when 
Admiral  Vernon  took  that  place  from  the  Spaniards ;  the  two 
next  were  m.arried  and  settled  elsewhere,  one  in  the  south, 
the  other  in  the  west  country ;  of  her  two  sisters,  one  had 
become  the  wife  of  a  Lincolnshire  baronet,  the  other  was  in  a 
few  months  to  wed  a  squire  possessed  of  very  broad  acres  in 
Hampshire ;  all  had  left  or  were  leaving  the  parent  nest  save 
herself  and  George,  and  poor  Alice  felt  that  her  lot  would 
Indeed  be  a  lonely  one,  for  the  boy’s  ill-health  secluded  him 
almost  entirely,  and  his  tastes,  formed  by  his  enforced 
retirement,  little  accorded  with  hors.  While  he  pondered 
hour  after  hour  over  abstruse  volumes,  she  delighted  in 
roaming  far  and  wide  through  the  stately  woods  of  Holling¬ 
stone,  or  penetrating  on  her  pony,  trained  for  her  by  Maurice, 
into  the  wildest  recesses  of  the  scantily-cultivated  country 
that,  in  these  directions  at  least,  spread  around  her  home. 
She  was  not  deficient  in  feminine  accomplishments,  however, 
no  Amazon  either  by  nature  or  bringing  up,  but  she  loved  the 
open  air  and  the  wild  free  life  that,  ever  since  she  could  be 
trusted  from  under  Dame  Dorothy's  immediate  eye,  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  lead  with  Maurice.  Ho  and  she  had 
always  been  close  companions  and  allies ;  they  it  was  who 
together  found  out  the  swan's  nest  in  the  reeds  every 
summer;  they  it  was  who  know  everything  about  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  partridges  and  the  haunt  of  the  owls  in  the 
tower  beside  the  lake;  they  it  was  who  had  secrets  known 
only  to  their  two  selves,  who  were  never  apart  either  in 
•mischief,  or  sport,  or  work;  and  now  it  was  this  cherished 
companion,  playmate,  and  friend  who  was  mounting  his  horse 
so  gallantly,  and  bidding  farewell  to  I'is  old  life  and  to 
her  and  all  of  them  for  a  long,  long  year  to  come !  No  wonder 
that  Alice’s  sweet  hazel  eyes  were  full  of  tears  and  her  rosy 
lips  pale  with  emotion,  for  hers  was  indeed  a  dolorous  plight. 
But  it  was  not  for  the  loss  of  a  playmate  she  was  grieving, 
nor  even  for  that  of  a  companion  and  friend  merely  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  words,  dear  as  they  were  to  her  when 
applied  to  young  Kirkhampton ;  there  was  a  closer,  tenderer 
tie  between  them  now,  for  they  had  gradually  opened  their 
eyes  to  what  those  around  them  had  seen  for  many  a  day— 
that  the  boy  and  girl  liking  had  deepened  and  expanded  into 
that  youth  and  maiden  affection  which  is  the  sure  precursor 
of  the  full,  unswerving  love  that  can  alone  unite  in  one  the 
man  and  woman — and  a  month  before  this  day  thoir  mutual 
troth  had  been  plighted.  They  were  too  young  to  marry,  so 
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the  squire  declared,  while  fully  approriug  of  the  contract, 
long  foreseen  as  it  had  been  by  him,  and  though  it  may 
appear  rather  a  singular  inauguration  for  a  betrothal,  this 
departure  of  the  bridegroom  elect  for  foreign  parts,  it  seemed 
to  all  parties  concerned  most  wise  and  feasibie,  for  if  Maurice 
were  to  see  the  world  at  all,  now  must  be  his  time  while  still 
unfettered  by  family  cares,  for  in  thoso  days,  save  an  occa¬ 
sional  migration  to  town,  country  gentlemen  with  wives  and 
children  to  Kok  to  were  not  at  all  in  the  habit  of  roving  about 
as  is  done  in  these  degenerate  times.  So  Kirkhampton  and 
his  betrothed  had  determined  to  part  for  a  few  months,  in  the 
}iope — fond,  foolish  young  things — of  a  long,  long  life  of 
unbroken  union  thereafter ;  and  though  Alice’s  eyes  were  full 
of  tears  and  she  could  scarcely  prevent  a  burst  of  what  she 
feared  would  be  deemed  almost  childish  grief,  she  put  on  as 
brave  a  face  as  possible,  and  bade  her  lover  good-bye  without 
uttering  one  of  those  passionate  entreaties  that  he  would  stay 
at  home  with  her  and  all  of  them  instead  of  going  out  into 
that  terrible  outside  world  that  filled  her  little  throbbing 
heart  almost  to  overflowing. 

“  The  departure  of  Kirkhampton  was  a  grief  to  the  entire 
household.  The  old  squire  missed  him  sorely,  and  com¬ 
plained  of  wanting  him  every  hour  of  the  day;  his  wife, 
though  to  all  appearance  almost  entirely  engrossed  with  the 
care  of  her  ailing  boy,  felt  her  adopted  son’s  absence  keenly ; 
while  to  George,  shut  up  in  his  sick-room,  it  seemed  as  if  a 
part  of  the  scanty  snu'-hine  of  his  life  had  gone  away  with  his 
cousin’s  joke  and  laugh  and  handsome  face.  Maud,  though  of 
course  her  thoughts  were  chiefly  centred  in  Hampshire,  had 
stili  some  left  to  send  after  tbo  bright-faced  lad;  Alice — she 
said  less  than  any  one — wo  need  not  ask  what  her  inmost 
feelings  were ;  but  the  servants  were  not  so  reticent,  and  one 
and  all,  from  the  grey-headed  butler  and  Dame  Dorothy,  his 
equally  aged  wife,  to  the  youngest  hanger-on  at  the  stables, 
wailed  out  their  trouble  in  every  possible  key,  for  Maurice 
was  popular  with  high  and  low  alike ;  and  when  Alice,  unable 
to  restrain  her  restless  grief  within  doors,  wandered  forth 
into  all  the  haunts  that  had  been  chief  favourites  with  her 
and  her  olden  companion,  respectful  greetings  and  looks  of 
silent  compassion  met  her  everywhere,  for  the  contemplated 
link  between  her  and  her  cousin  was  shrewdly  suspected,  and 
her  pale  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  showed  how  close  was  the 
bond  that  bound  her  to  him  already. 

“  Those  were  not  days  of  writing  and  receiving  letters  like 
our  own,  and  the  family  at  the  manor  house  had  to  content 
themselves  as  best  they  might  with  the  few  and  far  between 
despatches  that  the  young  traveller  had  it  in  his  power  to 
send.  But  when  these  did  arrive,  their  length  and  minuteness 
almost  made  up  for  their  infrequeney.  Kirkhampton  was  a 
close  observer  of  men  and  manners  for  one  so  little  versed  as 
he  in  the  outside  world,  and  every  day  seemed  to  be  adding 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge.  To  the  squire  these  letters  from 
abroad  wore  sources  of  intense  satisfaction.  Ho  would  spend 
whole  days  riding  from  one  place  to  another  reading  them  to 
his  friends  and  descanting  on  the  merits  of  their  writer,  until, 
if  any  embers  of  jealousy  had  been  smouldering  in  his  house¬ 
hold  against  his  young  proUgi,  they  would  assuredly  have 
been  blown  up  into  a  flerce  flame ;  but  happily  none  existed, 
and  if  the  mother-heart  of  Mrs.  Gresham  stirred  within  her 
for  a  brief  moment,  it  was  with  a  half  sigh  of  regret  that  this 
lad  of  whom  they  were  all  so  fond  and  proud  was  not  her  son 
by  blood,  not  merely,  as  she  fondly  hoped  he  would  one  day 
be,  by  marriage.  Generous  and  unselfish  people  were  the 
Greshams,  albeit  somewhat  cold  and  high  of  bearing. 

"  But  if  the  squire  lauded  his  ward’s  letters  so  zealously, 
who  shall  wonder  that  Kirkhampton’s  ladye-love  looked  at 
them  with  delight  and  admiration,  more  silent  truly,  but,  if 
possible,  more  intense  ?  To  her  they  possessed  a  double 


charm.  They  were  part  of  himself,  of  his  very  mind  as  it 
were,  lying  before  her  or  pressed  in  a  sadden  gush  of  tender¬ 
ness  to  her  bosom,  and  they  were,  besides,  the  realisation  of 
what  ho  and  she,  wandering  through  the  woods,  ’uad  boy  and 
girl  like  planned  and  talked  of  together;  he  was  to  go  and 
see  the  world,  she  was  to  stay  at  home  and  view  it  through 
his  eyes,  hear  its  strange  clamour'  through  his  ears,  share  in 
its  marvels  and  delights  through  his  participation  in  them, 
and  a  thousand  little  touches,  the  key  to  which  she  alone  pos¬ 
sessed,  assured  her  that  this  old  compact  was  remembered  and 
was  being  acted  up  to  by  him.  Not  alone  in  her  own  private 
billet  that  never  failed  to  accomp.any  the  larger  despatch, 
that  was  almost  entirely  taken  up  by  passionate  expres¬ 
sions  of  endearment  and  unshaken  constancy,  too  sweet, 
too  precious,  throngh  all  their  repetition  and  re-repetition, 
for  her  to  wish  one  syllable  curtailed ;  it  was  in  the  general 
epistle  that  she  traced  this  subtle  bend  between  her  and 
her  lover,  and  while  others  were  laughing  at  or  com¬ 
menting  on  the  strange  and  interesting  narrative,  Alice, 
sitting  behind  her  mother’s  chair  or  by  the  couch  of  her 
suffering  brother  to  afford  him  the  rest  of  her  shoulder  for  his 
aching  head,  felt  with  thrills  of  exquisite  delight  and  love  and 
gratitude,  and  a  sense  of  nearness  to  her  beloved  that  she  had 
scarcely  known  more  intensely  when  beside  him  in  bodily 
presence,  that  she  was  ever  present  to  his  thoughts,  over  the 
foremost  figure  in  the  group  that  stood  before  his  mind’s  eye 
as  he  indited  those  stirring  tales  of  adventure  and  exploration, 
until  so  strong  would  the  conviction  grow  that  she  would 
glance  timidly  round  to  see  if  some  eye  were  not  fixed  upon 
her,  some  look  visible  that  told  that  her  secret  hud  been  dis¬ 
covered. 

“But  Maurice  Kirkhampton’s  doings  and  writings  were 
not  all  the  excitement  that  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  family  at  the 
manor-house  at  this  season.  The  bride  wooed  and  won  by 
the  Hampshire  squire  was  wedded  to  him  too,  and  carried 
away  to  her  southern  home,  and  more  than  one  suitor  made 
bold,  bat  unsuccessful,  proffers  for  the  fair  hand  of  Alice 
herself.  Her  engagement  until  now  bad  not  been  made 
public,  and  it  was  with  some  reluctance,  and  in  order  to  save 
her  from  further  annoyance,  that  at  length  it  was  pretty 
generally  circulated  through  the  neighbouring  circles  that 
when  Maurice  returned  from  his  travels  he  and  .jUice  were  to 
be  man  and  wife. 

“Unsatisfactory  news  this  to  many  of  the  hearers,  for 
pretty  Alice  Gresham  was  a  prize  after  whic'a  most  of  the 
unmarried  gentry  in  the  district  aspired  either  publicly  or  in 
private ;  but  a  few  trials  made  it  evident  oven  to  the  most 
incredulous  that  wherever  Maurice  Kirkhampton  might  be  he 
had  his  playmate’s  heart  in  his  sure  keeping,  and  to  Alice’s 
groat  Biitisfaction,  her  pertinacious  wooers  accepted  their 
defeat  and  drew  off  their  forces,  contenting  themselves  with 
the  harmless  revenge  of  sly  allusions  to  the  happy  voyager 
until  it  became  understood  that  such  witticisms  generally 
entailed  on  the  culprit  a  long  extract  from  Maurice’s  last 
despatch,  given  forth  with  gusto  by  the  squire,  listened  to 
with  secret  writhing  by  the  listener,  who,  in  all  probability, 
was  intensely  conscious  that  if  he  were  in  the  traveller’s 
place  he  could  scarcely  put  three  sentences  together  intelligi¬ 
bly,  oven  leaving  the  minor  concerns  of  writing  and  spelling 
quite  out  of  the  question.  Her  father  was  unknowingly  Alice’s 
best  ally  in  these  unequal  combats,  and  she  treasured  up 
many  an  anecdote  to  toll  Maurice  on  his  return,  wisely  deter¬ 
mining  not  to  run  the  possible  risk  of  annoying  him  while 
necessarily  absent  with  a  detail  of  all  that  wa.°  entailed  on  her 
for  his  sake. 

(  “  But  one  day  there  came  a  letter  that  the  squire  did  not, 

I  read  to  any  one,  that  he  sat  at  home  brooding  over  moodily, 
I  giving  short  answers  to  all  who  ventured  near  him.  In  a 
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week  there  came  another,  and  again  another.  Storm  clouds 
were  abroad  in  the  political  horizon;  darker  clouds,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  hung  over  the  manor-house  of  Hollingstone.  Gradually 
it  became  known  to  the  household — that  is,  to  the  privileged 
portion — that  Maurice  Kirkhampton  was  in  Paris,  that  ho 
had  been  received  at  court  there,  was  high  in  favour  ap¬ 
parently,  and  had  found  a  pleasant  place  in  the  gay  circle 
that  whirled  round  the  French  monarch.  Another  item  of 
information  was  added  consequent  on,  but  bow  far  out¬ 
weighing  in  dread  importance  the  first-mentioned  the  terror- 
stricken  faces  of  those  who  heard  told  only  too  plainly.  In 
the  French  court  there  was  one  who  had  already  gained  the 
admiration  and  touched  the  heart  of  the  enthusiastic  Maurice 
Kirkhampton  ;  a  little  more,  a  very  little  more,  and  Charles 
Eldward  Stuart  would  number  amongst  his  adherents  one 
nursed  in  the  deadliest  animosity  to  bis  creed,  both  religious 
and  political— one  who  until  this  fatal  moment  had  seemed 
least  likely  of  all  men  to  yield  to  his  allurements. 

“What  remained  to  be  done  by  the  squire  was  done  in¬ 
stantly.  A  peremptory — perhaps  too  peremptory — order  for 
his  ward's  immediate  return  home  was  forthwith  despatched ; 
but  it  met  with  an  insufficient  response.  Still  maintaining 
their  usual  tone  of  ailection,  Maurice’s  letters  were  somewhat 
evasive.  He  hoped  to  be  with  the  party  at  the  manor-house 
before  very  long,  he  was  eager  to  see  them  all,  he  thought  of 
them  by  day,  and  dreamt  of  them  by  night,  so  be  said ;  but  he 
was  wanted  where  he  was  for  a  short  time ;  there  was  to  be  a 
bunting  expedition  the  next  week — the  prince  could  not  spare 
him  from  it ;  there  was  to  be  a  spectacle  in  Paris  shortly — he 
had  passed  his  word  to  witness  it ;  as  soon  as  he  could,  they 
might  rest  assured  he  would  be  with  them,  but  politeness 
forbade  his  refusing  to  take  part  in  sports  originated  in  some 
measure  in  his  honour ;  and  then  would  follow  such  eulogies  j 
of  all  around  him,  especially  of  the  young  prince  himself,  that 
the  squire,  shaking  off  all  restraint,  would  dash  the  luckless 
letter  on  the  ground,  and  curse  the  day  that  he  let  the 
brainless  boy  go  out  of  his  sight,  to  be  befooled  by  the  knaves 
and  jesters  of  the  Popish  court  of  Versailles;  and  then,  half- 
ashamed  of  his  own  violence,  he  would  shut  himself  up  to 
write  more  decisive  peremptory  commands  still  of  instant 
return,  on  pain  of  everlasting  displeasure  if  disobedient,  and 
the  loss  of  Alice's  hand — if,  indeed,  Maurice  still  thought  of 
or  cared  for  her  amid  the  flaunting  dames  that  were  eager  to 
nod  and  beckon  him  on  to  min. 

Alice  herself  cared  little  for  these  sirens  whose  ill  offices 
her  father  so  roundly  described.  If  such  a  thing  as  jealousy 
did  exist  in  her  gentle,  guileless  heart,  another  and  much 
higher  personage  than  any  of  these  French  ladies  must  have 
called  it  into  being— no  other  than  the  young  English  prince, 
for  he  now  shared  largely  in  her  treasured  private  letters. 
Maurice  still  vowed,  and  swore,  and  held  the  language  of  a 
lover  when  he  spoke  of  her  and  of  his  undiminished  tender¬ 
ness  towards  her ;  but  page  after  page  of  these  hitherto  un¬ 
divided  effusions  were  now  devoted  to  arguments  many  and 
cogent,  as  the  writer  deemed,  in  defence  of  the  claims  of  the 
exiled  family,  and  in  passionate  entreaties  to  her,  Alice,  to 
judge  for  herself,  and  not  be  disloyal  to  her  rightful  king 
merely  because  her  father  asserted  the  cause  of  a  usurper ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  dubious  expression  or  a  hint 
faintly  uttered  sent  a  sick  thrill  through  the  reader's  heart, 
in  the  doubt  whether  Maurice  did  not  mean  more  than  mere 
words — whether  if  the  strife  of  TllS  were  to  be  renewed,  ho 
was  not  anticipating  the  possibility  of  embarking  body  and 
estate  in  the  awful  lottery  of  success  and  failure.  But 
happily  these  surmises  could  only  receive  colour  from  her 
own  private  despatches ;  the  more  public  ones  never  ap¬ 
proached  such  things,  and,  anxious  to  spare  her  lover  blame 
in  whatever  way  she  could,  Alice  locked  her  secret  dread 


within  her  heart,  and  meekly  and  untiringly  bore  about  a 
burden  that  seemed  only  too  surely  fitted  to  weigh  such  a 
frail  flower  to  the  earth. 

“  The  rough,  but  to  some  extent  trae,  saying  that  constant 
occupation  is  the  best  physic  for  distress  of  mind  was  in  this 
instance  put  to  a  test.  There  were  troubles  from  abroad  and 
troubles  from  within  besetting  the  inmates  of  Hollingstone 
Manor-house  during  the  spring  months  of  1745.  Maurice's  ab¬ 
sence  and  defection  from  his  political  principles,  though  at  this 
time  the  squire  had  no  conception  how  complete  this  latter 
was,  were  quite  enough  to  cast  a  shade  over  the  whole  house, 
but  another  and  closer  cloud  suddenly  appeared.  As  the 
first  days  of  summer  drew  near,  it  became  evident  to  all  who 
loved  him  that  George  Gresham  was  not  long  to  remain  an 
inhabitant  of  this  earth.  The  lad  had  been  drooping  for 
some  time ;  thinner  and  paler,  with  a  more  vivid  rose-tint 
every  evening  on  his  wasted  cheek,  a  more  unearthly  bril¬ 
liancy  in  his  beautiful  eyes,  yet  still  the  fond  hearts  round 
him  hoped  and  hoped.  He  had  so  often  waned  but  to  revive 
again  that  they  felt  as  though  they  could  not  relinquish  all 
idea  of  keeping  him ;  but  from  the  hour  that  the  tidings  of 
Maurice’s  change  of  opinion  had  reached  him— and  they  could 
not  be  kept  from  him,  so  unnaturally  intelligent  had  long 
sickness  rendered  his  always  active  mind — he  had  seemed  to 
lose  all  capacity  for  struggling  against  his  weakness  and 
disease ;  one  wish,  one  craving  remained  still ;  it  almost  ap¬ 
peared  as  if  it  alone  sometimes  preserved  the  feeble  flame 
that  flickered  in  the  socket.  There  had  always  existed  a 
strong  bond  between  the  cousins,  unequal  as  their  bodily 
condition  and  unlike  as  their  daily  paths  had  been,  and  ever 
since  Maurice  had  been  declared  as  the  future  husband  of 
Alice,  this  tie  on  George  Gresham’s  part  had  been  drawn 
closer  still.  How  much  the  anxious  thought,  the  tender 
wish,  the  ceaseless  prayer  ever  following  the  roving  steps  of 
Maurice  Kirkhampton  had  worn  away  the  frail  frame  and 
large  loving  heart  of  the  young  invalid  no  mortal  watcher 
could  tell ;  but  now  that  the  strife  was  nearly  over,  now 
that  the  earnest  soul  was  almost  on  the  banks  of  the  deep 
dividing  river,  the  gentle  lips  wore  often  heard  to  utter  the 
name  of  the  far-away  one,  and  over  and  anon  a  yearning 
gaze  over  the  distant  landscape  and  a  half-unconscious 
whisper  told  the  secret  yearning  of  the  boy’s  heart. 

“  It  broke  !  The  stormy  clouds  that  had  long  been  heaping 
up  in  the  North,  and  sending  out  at  intervals  forked  lightning 
that  ought  to  have  forewarned  the  watchers  on  the  political 
horizon,  came  down  in  one  wild  rush  and  roar,  the  echoes  of 
which  penetrated  oven  into  the  darkened  chamber  where  the 
mother  sat,  as  she  believed,  beside  the  dying  bed  of  her 
youngest,  and — surely  we  may  at  such  a  moment  forgive 
her — her  best-beloved.  The  '45,  as  it  is  still  called  in  old 
stories  and  ballads,  had  broken  out.  Charles  Edward  Stuart 
— the  gay,  the  debonair,  the  courtly,  for  whom  true-heartod 
men  poured  out  their  life-blood  even  as  though  it  had  been  but 
water,  and  high-souled  women  risked  extremity — had  come, 
broadsword  in  hand,  to  cut  his  way  back  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers,  and  terror  and  dismay  were  all  around.  A  brief 
space  of  confusion  and  struggle,  a  wild  moment  of  doubt  and 
dread,  and  on  the  bloody  field  of  Culloden  the  shivered 
broadsword  was  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  forged  into  cruel 
instruments  of  torture  and  extermination  against  those  who 
had,  rashly  mayhap,  but  ah !  in  such  sad  sincerity,  espoused 
his  cause.  He  was  a  Stuart,  and  to  take  the  part  of  a  Stuart 
when  in  adversity  had  long  been  an  evil  omen.  Let  us  not, 
then,  brand  him  as  worse  than  many  of  his  race  and  name  ; 
let  us,  in  pity  to  his  mistaught  youth  and  his  desperate  for¬ 
tunes,  think  of  him  in  his  earlier  and  bettor  days,  rather 
than  dwell  on  the  degraded  future  that  was  to  fill  so  many  a 
gallant  heart  with  vain  regret  and  fruitless  disgust. 
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“  The  storm  soon  spent  itself,  bnt  its  effects  wore  not  so 
quickly  removed.  The  squire,  recalling  all  his  old  loyalty 
and  that  traditionally  belonging  to  his  house,  and  spurred  on, 
perhaps,  to  even  greater  lengths  by  the  secret  knowledge  that 
one  who  ought  to  have  acted  as  his  deputy  was,  in  heart  at 
least,  on  the  enemy’s  side,  toiled  night  and  day,  in  conjunction 
with  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  county,  to  bo  ready  for  the 
assault  which  at  one  time  seemed  only  too  close  at  hand.  It 
was  hard  to  leave  his  sick  boy ;  it  was  harder  still  to  the 
stern  old  man  to  bear  and  respond  to  the  kindly-meant  regrets 
of  his  neighbours  that  young  Maurice  Kirkhampton,  trusty 
and  true  as  steel  as  he  was,  should  bo  away  at  this  very  crisis ; 
but  Sir  Marmaduko  was  not  one  to  flinch,  however  sharply 
bestead,  and  his  orders  were  as  clear,  and  his  measures  as 
cool — perhaps  his  temper  was  florcer,  and  his  rules  more 
stringent  also— as  of  yore,  and  it  was  a  saying  soon  in  the 
villages  and  alehouses  round  about  that  you  might  full  as 
well  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  bloody  duke  himself  as  at  that  of 
the  squire  of  Hullingstone,  so  sharply,  so  unsparingly  did  he 
demean  himself  towards  those  who  could  by  any  means  bo 
accused  of  connivance  in  the  late  outbreak. 

“  All  through  this  stormy  season  no  tidings  had  come  from 
Maurice,  and  Alice’s  heart  died  within  her.  Could  it  bo  that 
be  had  join'ed  his  fortunes  to  those  of  the  prince,  and  that  his 
name  would  soon  stand  out  hideously  conspicuous  amongst 
those  branded  as  traitors  to  their  king  and  country?  or 
Cghting  undistinguished  in  the  ranks,  had  ho  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  late  convictions  ?  or,  worse  still,  had  he  been  one  of 
those  of  whom  it  was  vaguely  said,  *  Taken  prisoner  on  such 
a  day  ?’  Thought  after  thought  succeeded  one  another  in  her 
brain,  until,  rendered  almost  desperate,  she  half-resolved  to 
go  out  into  the  pitiless  world  and  seek  for  confirmation  or 
di.sproof  of  her  intolerable  forebodings.  Perhaps  she  might 
have  carried  this  terrible  project  into  effect,  for,  absorbed  in 
their  own  cares,  her  parents  had  little  time  to  notice  her  or 
watch  her  actions,  and  there  was  no  other  member  of  the 
family  at  home  save  George ;  but  help,  and  support,  and  sym¬ 
pathy  sufficient  even  for  this  dark  hour  of  extremity  came  to 
Alice  from  a  source  whence  none  could  have  expected  it— from 
no  other  than  her  dying  brother.  In  whispers — for  who  would 
dare  to  breathe  aloud  in  that  house  the  accursed  name  of  Mau¬ 
rice  Kirkhampton? — Alice  read  her  letters, and  George  listened 
in  earnest  interest,  every  now  and  then  emphasising  the  very 
words  that  had  struck  Alice  herself.  When  they  wore  finished 
she  found  that  ho  had  come  at  once  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  she  had  been  vainly  trying  to  battle  off — that  their  cousin 
had  remained  at  the  French  court  to  accompany  the  prince  in 
bis  desperate  venture  was  George’s  unhesitating  conviction ; 
ho  added  another  assurance  to  this,  founded,  ho  said,  on 
his  own  knowledge  of  Maurice’s  character,  that  if  ho  had 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  death  or  arrest,  ho  would 
make  h*s  way  to  the  old  manor-house,  and  trust  to  kindly 
memories  and  long-continued  habits  of  close  affection  to 
smooth  down  the  differences  between  him  and  his  guardian. 
How  much  of  this  latter  idea  was  duo  to  his  own  intense 
craving  for  one  more  glimpse  of  his  cousin,  the  speaker 
frankly  confessed  ho  could  not  tell,  but  that  it  was  not  owing 
entirely  to  such  unconscious  suggestion  bo  felt  confident,  and 
Alice  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to  try  to  shako  a  convic¬ 
tion  that  seemed  to  bring  such  comfort  to  the  dying  boy. 

‘“My  father  will  forgive  Maurice  if  I  ask  him,  Alice,’  ho 
said  with  beaming  eyes;  'if  I  make  it  my  last  request,  and 
then  I  can  die  in  peace  when  I  know  that  you  and  he  are 
together  and  happy.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  die  till  I  had 
seen  him :  they  say  a  strong  wish  stands  between  man  and 
the  grave.  Dear  Alice,  pray  God  with  me  he  may  come  soon, 
for  I  am  only  waiting  to  see  him — waiting  out  of  heaven  to 
see  him !’  and  the  almost  transparent  hands  were  clasped  and 


uplifted,  and  the  pale  lips  moved  as  if  in  prayer,  while  the 
large,  luminous  eyes  that  seemed  to  see  more  of  heaven  than 
of  earth  gazed  upward  in  eager  supplication  for  this  last 
earthly  blessing. 

“About  a  week  after  this  establishment  of  confidence 
between  the  invalid  and  bis  sister,  the  night-lamp  had  been 
lighted,  the  orders  for  the  vafious  relays  of  watchers  in  the 
ante-room  given,  and  the  weary  mother  was  just  going  to 
take  her  accustomed  time  of  rest,  when  Alice  came  in  as 
usual  to  assume  her  place  by  her  brother’s  bedside.  He  laid 
his  fevered  hand  on  hers ;  its  deadly  cold  startled  him  into 
letting  it  fall  on  her  dross,  and  the  damp  folds  were  full  of 
moisture ;  a  few  moments  more  and  a  whispered  sentence  had 
told  him  that  the  fugitive  had  returned — that  the  hand  that 
had  chilled  him  had  been  witbin  the  last  few  minutes  locked 
in  one  as  cold — that  the  wet  dress  had  been  unrecked  of,  for 
the  rain  that  bad  soaked  it  had  benumbed  a  sick  and  suffering 
frame  that,  to  all  outward  seeming,  would  soon  be  all  that 
remained  on  earth  of  the  gay  and  gallant  youth  who  had 
ridden  out  from  the  courtyard  but  one  short  year  ago  in  all 
the  pride  and  beauty  of  his  early  manhood.  Yes  !  Maurice* 
Kirkhampton  was  at  Hollingstono ;  he  had  dragged  himself 
thither,  sorely  wounded,  after  the  fatal  field  of  Culloden. 
How  he  had  managed  to  make  such  a  journey  undetected  he 
could  scarcely  tell  himself,  but  that  bis  sufferings  bad  been 
greatly  increased  by  his  toils  and  hardships  was  evident,  and 
when  he  at  last  reached  the  manor  gate.s  his  state  was  so 
desperate  that  the  hardest  heart  might  have  been  melted  at 
beholding  him.  Happily  for  him,  all  the  dependants  of  Hol¬ 
lingstono,  however  they  might  speak  and  act  when  their  lord 
was  present,  were  not  without  some  lurkings  of  pity  for  the 
vanquished;  and  when  the  gamekeeper’s  family  discovered 
that  the  sick  stranger,  who  had  been  found  by  one  of  the 
children  apparently  dying  in  the  woods,  was  no  other  than 
‘  the  young  squire,’  as  they  persisted  in  calling  him,  they 
behaved  in  a  manner  highly  inconsistent  with  the  political, 
social,  and  religious  tenets  that  had  been  so  strenuously  in¬ 
culcated  by  Sir  Marmaduke  Gresham  on  all  his  retainers. 
The  gamekeeper’s  wife  bad  been  foster-motber  to  both 
Maurice  and  bis  betrothed,  and  the  tie  that  bound  her  and 
them  together  was  strong  as  it  was  tender ;  through  her  in¬ 
strumentality  word  had  been  convoyed  to  Alice,  and  to  her 
alone,  of  the  return  of  the  wanderer,  and  with  the  cautions 
aid  of  the  family,  who  could,  oven  to  the  youngest  child,  be 
trusted  completely,  the  unhappy  young  man  had  been  removed 
to  that  very  tree  that  you  saw  this  evening,  Berta — ‘  the 
‘  Trusted  Tree’ — and  laid  there  as  carefully  and  comfortably 
as  was  possible.  There  were  spies  around ;  there  was  the 
squire  in  and  out  of  every  cottage  on  his  grounds  at  all  hours 
of  the  day ;  there  was  the  terrible  peril  of  harbouring  a  sus¬ 
pected  person— all  these  had  to  be  considered,  and  though 
the  gamekeeper  and  his  family  were  eager  to  run  any  personal 
risk  for  the  sake  of  their  young  master  and  mistress,  it  was 
plain  to  all  that  this  obscure  refuge,  fixed  on  by  Alice,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  place  from  the  happy  days  of  childhood, 
when  she  and  Maurice  played  at  keeping  castle  in  the  large 
hollow  bolOj  was  the  safest  and  best;  the  gamekeeper  could 
without  suspicion  attend  to  him  here,  for,  of  course,  he  was 
always  ranging  the  woods,  and  hither,  as  soon  as  darkness 
befriended  her,  could  Alice  also  como  and  hold  such  brief 
sorrowful  communion  with  her  lover  as  was  possible  without 
endangering  bis  secret.  How  long  or  how  short  this  precious 
resumption  of  intercourse  might  bo  God  alone  could  tell — 
He  who  held  the  fiat  of  life  or  death  in  His  band,  and  who 
could  lengthen  out  or  sunder  in  one  moment  the  slender 
thread  that  bound  Maurice  to  earth  ;  and  Alice  hid  her  face 
in  the  pillow  to  smother  her  bursting  sobs  as  she  wailed  forth 
to  the  only  one  of  all  her  family  to  whom  she  dared  to  go  in 
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this  a^ful  crisis  of  her  young  life  that  she  feared  almost  to  a 
certainty  that  Maurice  had  but  come  home  to  die ;  yet  he 
had  known  her,  had  called  her  by  name,  and  blessed  her 
for  her  faithfulness  to  him — she  had  never  questioned  his 
faithfulness  to  her;  the  taunts  uttered  by  her  father  had 
found  no  echo  in  her  trusting  heart,  and  in  truth,  however 
he  had  wavered  in  his  political  opinions,  his  heart  had  never 
swerved  one  moment  from  its  early  resting-place — and  even 
amid  the  terror,  and  grief,  and  suffering  that  enshrouded  them, 
they  almost,  for  one  brief  moment,  forgot  all  else  in  the 
delicious  sense  of  reunion. 

‘“0  love,  love  strong  as  death !  from  sneh  an  honr 
Pressing  out  joy  by  thine  immortal  power. 

Holy  and  fervent  love !’ 

“  Do  not  these  lines  of  Mrs.  Hemans  seem  actually  written 
for  this  episode,  Berta?  I  always  think  of  them  when  I 
recall  Alice’s  meeting  with  her  lover. 

“  From  this  day  her  time  was  divided  between  the  two 
couches  of  sickness  and  pain,  but  it  was  only  after  nightfall, 
and  with  extreme  caution,  that  she  could  venture  to  cheer 
her  lover  in  his  desolate  solitude.  His  hope  that  the  squire 
would  relent  and  take  him  again  into  favour  had  been  a 
natural  one,  perhaps,  when  it  first  suggested  itself  to  his 
mind,  but  he  had  forgotten  one  thing  which  must  for  ever  bear 
such  a  happy  ending  to  his  short  career  of  polities  and  war. 
Even  if  the  court  influence  brought  to  bear  by  Sir  Marma- 
duke  shielded  him  from  personal  penalty,  either  the  squire 
must  consent,  for  the  sake  of  the  ties  of  blood  and  affection, 
to  receive  into  his  house  and  heart  a  traitor,  an  apostate  from 
all  that  was  in  his  sight  pure  and  true  in  political  matters,  or 
Maurice  must  renounce  for  ever  all  allegiance  to  the  detested 
Stuarts,  must  hold  every  one  of  the  line  and  name  in  righteous 
abhorrence,  and  confess  that  in  ever  espousing  their  cause  he 
had  and  must  have  acted  under  a  lying  delusion  of  the  great 
adversary.  Neither  man  assuredly  was  of  stuff  sufllciently 
yielding  for  such  a  task  ;  the  older  would  have  held  himself 
bound  like  a  second  Brutus  to  see  one  as  dear  to  him  as  a 
son  perish  before  his  eyes  rather  than  sacrifice  an  iota  cf 
stem  principle ;  the  younger,  bowed  down  with  sickness  and 
Buffering  as  he  was,  and  sorely  longing  for  the  love  and  kind¬ 
ness  showered  on  him  of  old,  would  have  thought  scorn  to 
lie  to  his  convictions  of  truth  and  duty ;  and  Alice,  knowing 
from  sad  experience  how  determined  her  father  was  in  the 
extirpation  of  everything  that  savoured  of  disloyalty,  and 
judging  what  her  lover’s  firmness  would  be  even  in  face  of 
death,  could  only  pray  with  a  breaking  heart  that,  if  his  life 
were  spared,  some  way  of  escape  from  the  kingdom  might  be 
opened  where  now  there  appeared  none,  while  she  watched 
over  him  with  an  almost  supernatural  alertness,  incessantly 
urging  circumspection  on  her  coadjutors  in  the  dangerous 
oflBce — urgings  that  were  little  needed,  happily,  by  those  to 
whom  they  were  addressed. 

“Some  week  or  fortnight  had  passed  thus.  Maurice’s 
elastic  constitution  had  thrown  off  the  fever  that  at  first  had 
lain  heavily  on  him,  but  his  wounds,  aggravated  by  long 
travel  and  hardship,  were  slow  to  heal,  requiring,  no  doubt, 
more  skilful  management  than  the  gamekeeper’s,  and  one 
especially,  in  his  left  knee,  threatened  a  long  confinement,  if 
nothing  worse.  Maurice  was  brave  and  patient,  and  tried  to 
appear  light-hearted  and  sanguine  too,  but  it  was  of  little 
avail  in  deceiving  the  quick  eyes  of  love.  Long  years  after, 
when  the  parting  hour  between  her  and  him  whom  she  had 
so  devotedly  loved  and  served  drew  near,  Alice  confessed 
that  at  this  crisis  she  fully  comprehended  the  probable  issue, 
and  that  all  through  the  ordeal  of  these  stolen  tendings  she 
had  resolved  that,  if  her  cares  were  unavailing  and  Maurice 
were  to  die,  she  would,  with  the  help  of  his  foster-father, 
cause  ‘  the  Trusted  Tree’  to  serve  for  coffin  and  mausoleum 


in  one  for  her  dead  lover.  No  one  but  they  should  know  the 
precious  secret,  and  there,  close  by  the  homo  where  his  boy¬ 
hood  had  been  passed,  Maurice  Kirkhampton  should  lie  until, 
if  the  life  of  his  betrothed  were  spared  long  enough  for  her 
holy  purpese,  the  death  of  the  squire  shoiUd  set  her  free  to 
place  the  wasted  relics  in  the  family  vault  next  to  the  spot 
where  she  herself  should  rest  when  her  time  came.  Sad 
thoughts  and  gloomy,  but  never  to  be  realised  !  Her  name 
was  first  to  be  erased  from  the  list  of  the  living,  though  not 
yet;  she  had  many  sorrows  to  bear,  and,  happily,  a  few 
flowers  of  joy  to  gather,  before  the  summons  came. 

“  I  am  forgetting  that  there  was’one  other  person  privy  to 
young  Kirkhampton’s  hiding-place,  and  who  would  certainly 
have  been  so  also  to  his  strange  grave,  had  .-llice’s  fears 
proved  true,  if  his  own  death  had  not  preceded  that  of  his 
cousin— I  mean  George  Gresham.  Immediately  after  Maurice’s 
return,  possibly  owing  to  the  relief  from  the  tension  of  pressing 
anxiety,  the  inv.alid  had  rallied  to  a  most  extraordinary  extent, 
so  much  BO  as  to  leave  his  bed  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  and 
not  only  enjoy  the  change  but  seem  benefited  by  it.  But  it 
had  proved  only  a  deceitful  lull  in  the  struggle  with  death. 
A  week  of  hope — that  hope  that  will  rise  up  in  the  heart  of 
a  family,  no  matter  how  often  cruelly  cut  down  to  the  very 
roots  by  dire  experience — had  scarcely  been  enjoyed  when  a 
change  came— the  change  so  long  looked  for,  so  often  parried, 
and  every  one  in  the  old  manor-house  knew  that  its  youngest 
son  was  dying.  And  again,  as  Nature  fainted,  and  as  the  true 
heart  that  had  set  a  resolute  guard  on  the  patient  lips  saw 
death  approaching  with  swift  and  steady  stops,  the  whispered 
longing  broke  forth  when  Alice  alone  was  by,  and  ‘0  that  I 
might  see  him  before  I  die !’  was  the  burden  of  the  boy’s 
piiiful  wail. 

“What  was  Alice  to  do?  To  carry  either  to  see  the  other 
seemed  the  extremity  of  madness.  Even  if  instant  death 
were  not  the  result,  detection  would  most  certainly  follow, 
and  with  a  wrung  heart  and  ashy  lips  the  poor  girl  strove  to 
soothe  her  brother,  and  convince  him  of  the  utter  impossibility 
of  complying  with  a  request  which  otherwise  she  would  have 
ventured  anything  to  grant.  George  acquiesced  gently, 
saying  that  he  knew  that  if  she  thought  it  possible  she  would 
loe  the  first  to  assist  him  in  it,  but  adding  in  a  significant 
manner,  ‘  I  cannot  despair  yet,  Alice.  God  can  do  whatsoever 
plea^c3  Him,  and  I  will  trust  Him  to  the  last  moment.’  Then 
asking  to  be  laid  down,  ho  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  The 
-Angel  of  Death  was  approaching  the  door,  but  he  had  not  yet 
set  his  foot  on  the  threshold. 

“  The  next  evening  found  Alice  as  usual  beside  the  Trusted 
Tree.  The  day  had  been  close  and  gloomy,  with  a  thunder¬ 
storm  brooding  overhead,  which,  as  the  afternoon  drew  on, 
broke  in  fearful  violence,  but  it  had  passed  away,  leaving  the 
air  cool  and  fresh,  and  a  sense  of  peace  and  serenity  that 
rested  on  both  her  and  her  lover.  Alice  had  just  told  of  her 
brother’s  declining  state — he  had  been  oppressed  and  suffering 
all  d.ay — and  had  sorrowfully  alluded  to  his  irrepressible 
longing  with  regard  to  Maurice  himself,  when  a  slight  rustle 
beneath  attracted  her  attention.  She  was  standing  where 
you  were  this  evening,  Berta,  leaning  into  the  bole  of  the  old 
tree,  and  supjrarting  her  companion  in  her  arms.  A  glance 
downwards  showed  her  a  figure,  and  at  the  same  awful  instant 
she  and  Maurice  recognised  the  attenuated  frame  and  exqui¬ 
sitely-chiselled  features  cf  the  very  person  who  had  formed 
the  subject  of  their  conversation  but  a  moment  back.  At 
first,  and  very  naturally,  both  firmly  believed  that  it  was  a 
spirit  that  stood  before  them,  yet  neither  quailed.  Locked  in 
each  other’s  arms,  and  silent  from  awe,  not  from  terror, 
Alice  and  her  lover  gazed  down  at  the  uplifted  face,  so  clearly 
seen  in  the  fall  moonlight,  fearing  every  moment  that  the 
be.iutiful  vision  would  fade  and  fail  from  sight,  and  jealously 
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anxious  to  impress  every  feature,  every  lino  ineffaceably  on  j 
their  memories.  But  it  was  no  spirit  that  stood  before  them  | 
—it  was  George  Gresham  himself,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  I 
broke  the  spell  that  bound  Alice  motionless.  Swiftly,  without 
staying  to  question  or  exclaim,  she  descended  from  her  post, 
and,  almost  lifting  the  slight  figure,  brought  the  cousins  face 
to  face  with  one  another  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  It  was 
a  short  interview,  but  one  of  solemn  meaning.  In  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  his  sick  chamber,  through  the  long  watches  cf  the 
night  when  sleep  forsook  him,  the  boy,  with  precocious  intelli¬ 
gence  beyond  his  years,  had  pondered  over  and  questioned 
regarding  the  motives  that  had  led  to  Maurice’s  sudlen 
change  of  politiosl  opinion.  Had  it  involved  a  corresponding 
change  in  religious  opinion  also?  Inheriting  the  family 
prejudices  against  the  Stuart  race,  George  Gresh.am’s  abhor¬ 
rence  of  their  tenets  was  no  more  inheritance,  and  the  longing 
to  hear  from  his  cousin’s  own  lips  a  disavowal  of  the  Popish 
doctrines  had  grown  up  gradually  in  his  heart  until,  mingling 
with  the  intense  desire  to  see  his  face  onco  more,  the  two 
motives  had  given  him  sudden  and  unnatural  strength  to  rise 
from  his  bod  and  come,  ho  scarcely  know  how,  to  satisfy  the 
craving  which  to  every  one  else  would  have  appeared  so 
hopeless. 

“Happily,  Maurice’s  replies  wore  well  calculated  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction.  However  the  young  man  might  have  been 
deluded  by  false  ideas  of  honour  and  chivalric  allegiance,  ho 
was  a  stanch  and  true  Protestant  still ;  there  had  been  little 
in  his  foreign  experiences  to  lure  him  to  the  other  faith.  His 
honest  nature  had  been  revolted,  his  generous  heart  disgusted, 
by  many  acts  and  persons,  and  although  he  still  maintained 
the  right  cf  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne  of  England,  it  w.as 
plain  to  SCO  that  it  was  this  supposed  right,  indefeasible  as  it 
appeared  in  his  eyes,  not  .any  merits  in  the  exiled  family,  that 
formed  the  axis  of  his  political  system. 

“  Maurice  was  an  enthusiast,  perhaps,  but  he  was  no  dupe. 
Ho  had  gauged  the  weak  and  fluctuating  temper  of  those  in 
whose  cause  he  had  yet  deliberately,  and,  as  he  believed,  con¬ 
scientiously,  embarked  his  all ;  and  though  ho  still  spoke  with 
kindly  regard  of  the  young  prince  as  one  whoso  ch.araeter 
was  in  many  points  c.alculatod  to  inspire  aiTection,  the  first 
glow  had  more  than  passed  away  since  those  early  days  cl 
their  friendship,  when  his  p.artial  accounts  of  Ch.arlos 
Edward’s  manly  and  chivalrous  temper  had  awakened  the 
squire’s  alarm  and  wrath.  The  very  expedition  in  which  ho 
had  lately  shared  had  been  undertaken  against  his  express 
advice  and  entreaty,  warmly  seconded  as  those  had  been  by 
the  voice  of  the  majority  of  the  deluded  prince’s  followers,  and 
now,  wounded  to  death,  as  Maurice  firmly  believed  himself  to 
be,  he  was  left  without  that  cordial  which  supports  brave  men 
through  the  direst  trials— hope  in  the  success  of  his  cau=e. 
Report  had  brought  him  news  of  the  loader’s  cowardly 
retreat  .and  of  the  horrible  sufTorings  in  the  North,  and  the 
unavailing  anguish  of  his  mind  was  working  sore  ill  to  his  body. 
All  this,  the  pent-up  .agony  of  his  spirit,  did  Maurice  pour  out 
rapidly  into  the  ear  of  his  unexpected  visitor — far  more  r.apidly 
than  I  have  given  it,  for  every  moment  seemed  coming  to 
close  the  conference  ns  they  stamped  the  ineffaceable  signet 
of  the  Destroyer  yet  more  and  more  plainly  on  the  gentle 
ethereal  face.  It  is  said  that  in^  parting  George  Gresham 
uttered  a  strange  prophecy,  that  Maurice  and  Alice  would 
be  united,  that  they  would  live  exiled  for  many  years,  but 
that  ultimately  the  Manor  of  Hollingstone  would  come  into 
his  cousin’s  bands  through  his  eldest  son’s  means,  a  prediction 
which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  George  Kirkhampton,  when 
a  meie  lad  at  college  in  Hanover,  doing  some  service  to  tho 
royal  family,  and  thereby  so  gaining  on  the  favour  of  the  then 
sovereign  of  England  that  these  very  estates,  which  had  in 
the  meantime  by  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  fallen  to  tho 


j  crown,  were  restored  to  him,  and  tho  attainder  against  his 
I  father  reversed.  In  the  next  generation,  for  family  reasons, 
the  name  of  Kirkhampton  was  changed  for  that  of  Gresham, 
still  borne  by  us,  for  in  my  veins,  Berta— and  I  say  it  proudly 
— flows  tho  blood  of  Alice  Kirkhampton.  I  think  I  would 
rather  be  descended  from  her  than  share  ‘all  tho  blood  of  all 
tho  Howards.’  Her  brother  did  not  add,  doubtless  because  he 
felt  th.at  there  was  too  much  sorrow  already  in  the  faithful 
hearts  near  him,  that  long  before  that  day  of  restoration, 
earthly  possessions,  even  earthly  love  itself,  strong  as  death, 
would  have  become  things  of  tho  past  to  his  gentle  sister  ;  the 
o.ak  would  outbatUo  tho  tempest,  bent  and  shattered,  but  still 
strong  and  living;  tho  sweet  flower  would  sink  blighted  by 
the  cruel  wind  of  adversity. 

“His  task  was  ended  and  his  hast  earthly  desire  granted, 
and  George  Gresham  glided  away  through  the  moonlight  like 
a  vanishing  spirit.  Alice  followed  awe-struck.  All  through 
tho  interview  between  him  and  her  lover  she  had  been  unable 
to  reali.-o  tho  fact  that  it  was  her  brother  in  flesh  and  blood 
that  stood  before  her,  even  when  at  length  ho  was  safely  laid 
in  his  bed,  whence  ho  had  only  just  been  missed  by  tho  old 
nui'jo,  whoso  recent  fatigue  had  been  so  great  that  she  had 
fallen  into  a  heavy  sleep  lasting  until  George  actually  stood ' 
on  tho  threshold  of  his  bedchamber,  Dorothy  placing  his 
wanderings  entirely  to  the  account  of  delirium;  and  willing  to 
save  herself  from  blame,  or  rather  from  losing  her  reputation 
for  watchfulness  amongst  the  servants,  desired  Alice,  who  she 
imagined  had  met  and  brought  bac’it  her  brother  from  tho 
corridor,  not  to  mention  anything  of  his  escape,  an  injunc¬ 
tion  only  too  readily  obeyed  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
addressed. 

“  Before  dawn  George  Gresham  was  amongst  tho  dead.  It 
seemed  as  if,  indeed,  his  idea  had  boon  true,  and  that  tho  inter¬ 
view  with  his  cousin  had  loosened  the  chain  that  had  hitherto 
bound  him  to  earth. 

“  And  now  new  difficulties  giithered  round  Alice.  Her 
mother,  weakened  and  worn  out  by  long  nursing  and  anxiety, 
fell  ill,  and  required  her  incessant  care ;  and  her  father, 
bitter  as  over  against  all  supposed  Jacobites,  found  so  little 
real  occupation  abroad  that  ho  gradually  relinquished  his 
oversight  of  tho  county  defences  and  concentrated  all  his 
energies  in  patrolling  round  his  own  demesne  day  and  night, 
as  if  ‘  Chailio  and  his  gallant  band’  were  ceming  full  force 
across  tho  border.  Every  moment  threatened  a  discovery  of 
tho  tree  and  its  precious  trust,  and  through  weary  hours  of 
watching  in  her  mother’s  room,  Alice’s  nerves  were,  at  con¬ 
stant  stretch  in  tho  fearful  expect.ation  of  such  a  catastrophe. 
Ono  consolation  remained.  Maurice’s  wounds  were  rapidly 
healing;  they  had  taken  a  favourable  turn,  and  promised 
soon  to  leave  him  sound  and  well,  comparatively  speaking, 
but  .03  yet  no  prospect  of  escape  h.ad  pre-ented  itself. 

*•  It  came  at  last,  however,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  A 
pedlar,  ono  of  that  roving  confraternity  that  ore  at  onco  tho 
delights  and  posts  of  a  neighbourhood,  so  well  known  in  our 
land,  made  his  appearance.  Ho  was  pleasant  and  witty,  a 
jovial  companion,  and  good  story-teller ;  but  ho  was  far  more 
besides  — slirewd,  versatile,  quick.  Nature  had  fitted  Gilbert 
Manley  (such  was  his  name,  ostensibly  at  least)  for  a  political 
agent,  and  circumstances  had  for  onco  co-operated  with  her 
in  placing  him  in  such  an  occupation,  while  native  honesty 
and  goodness  of  heart  had  preserved  him  from  many  of  those 
practices  which  have  rendered  the  title  that  he  bore  synony¬ 
mous  with  craft,  and  shifting,  and  vile  deception.  The  free¬ 
masonry  of  kindred  opinions  soon  established  an  understanding 
between  him  and  Ralph  Grey,  the  gamekeeper ;  before  long  tho 
secret  of  tho  Trusted  Tree  was  revealed  to  the  new-comer,  and 
a  scheme  Lr  Maurice's  escape  planned  by  the  three  men.  It 
was  a  bold  i  nd  yet  a  simple  one.  Emerging  from  his  conceal- 
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ment,  Maurice  was  to  assume  the  character  of  an  assistant  to 
the  pedlar,  his  expected  arrival  being  diligently  announced  for 
a  full  week  before  his  appearance.  The  ruse  was  successful 
almost  beyond  hope,  but  there  was  one  element  of  bitterness 
in  it  to  the  lovers — they  were  unable  to  bid  each  other  a  last 
farewell  Regard  for  bis  safety  and  for  that  of  the  agent  of 
his  deliverance  forbade  an  interview,  but  they  renewed  vows 
of  affection  and  of  faith,  and  exchanged  tender  messages  and 
hopes  of  a  happy  meeting  in  more  auspicious  times.  A  season 
of  doubt  and  fear  and  anxious  suspense,  and  then  Alice  board 
that  young  Kirkhampton  was  safe  in  Holland,  whither  he  had 
determined  to  betake  himself. 

“  I  have  little  more  to  add,  Berta.  Some  years — not  very 
many  in  the  calendar,  but  long  and  weary  ones  to  the  pair — 
elapsed  before  Alice  was  free  to  rejoin  her  lover,  which  she 
did  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  father.  Her  mother 
had  preceded  him  to  the  grave.  Kirkhampton  never  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  Stuart  family,  though  I  do  not  think  be 
ever  actively  espoused  their  cause  again.  Long  exile  from 
England,  loss  of  fortune  and  of  friends,  disappointment  and 
disgust,  such  was  the  heavy  price  be  paid  for  his  mistaken  but 
deep-rooted  political  opinions,  and  perhaps  no  man  ever  yet 
received  less  in  exchange  for  these  costly  offerings.  Yet  he 
and  Alice  were  happy  in  each  other.  After  storms  and  sepa¬ 
ration  peace  and  union  were  precious,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  mournful  expression  visible  in  his  portrait  did  not 
stamp  his  face  till  after  her  death. 

“  Two  touching  traditions  are  still  told  regarding  them — 
one  that  this  circlet,  so  long  treasured  in  secret — for  it  had 
been  given  her  at  her  betrothal — was  used  as  Alice's  wedding- 
ring;  and  the  other  that  when  Maurice  returned  to  this 
country  he  brought  back  with  him  all  that  remained  of  his 
wife,  and  on  bis  de.ith  left  a  strict  injunction,  faithfully 
obeyed  by  his  son,  that  a  coffin  of  sufficient  size  should  be 
made  out  of  part  of  the  ‘  Trusted  Tree,’  and  that  the  two 
corpses  should  be  laid  together  in  it  in  the  family  vault. 
There  I  have  seen  it  myself  and  read  the  inscription,  still 
legible,  in  spite  of  time  and  decay : — 

‘“Here  lye  the  remaines  of  Maurice  Kirkhampton  and 
Alys,  bis  most  beloved  and  faithfullest  of  wyves,  waitings 
togethere  in  humbel  trustis  for  the  last  daye.  Amen.’  ” 

- ♦ - 

LORD  MACAULAY. 

ITH  very  much  of  profound  respect  and  courtesy,  from 
its  simplicity  obviously  sincere,  3il.  Taine  approaches 
Lord  Macaulay.  He  attempts  no  biography ;  contents  him¬ 
self  with  telling  us  that  he  established  a  literary  reputation 
at  five-and-twenty  by  his  Essay  on  Mi/ton,  and  a  political 
celebrity  in  our  Commons’  House  at  the  age  of  thirty.  He 
regards  Macaulay  as  a  writer  only,  and  thus  wo  follow  our 
French  critic  on  our  greatest  English  historian. 

It  is  delightful  to  read  a  clever  essay  of  about  twenty 
pages  long.  It  is  something  to  be  compassed  in  tbe  course 
of  an  hour  or  a  little  more,  and  you  know  all  about  it  at  one 
sitting.  Labour  is  charmingly  abridged  when  a  great  writer 
will  tell  you  what  ho  thinks  about  a  great  man  or  a  groat 
event,  amuse,  edify,  and  inform,  without  requiring  one  to 
fight  his  way  through  half-a-dozen  formidable  volumes, 
literally — if  in  no  other  sense— heavy. 

M  Taine  gives  the  foremost  place  to  Macaulay’s  Essays. 
He  finds  Macaulay  to  be  a  true  Englishman — that  is  to  say, 
a  practical  man;  he  is  no  visionary,  no  speculative  philo¬ 
sopher — no  idle  theorist.  Utility  is  the  end  and  aim  of  his 
teaching.  The  object  of  science  is  not  theory,  but  practice ; 
the  design  of  mathematics  is  not  the  satisfying  of  mere 
curiosity,  but  the  invention  of  machinery  calculated  to 


abridge  human  toil ;  the  object  of  astronomy  is  not  to  fur¬ 
nish  matter  for  extraordinary  calculations  and  poetical 
systems  of  cosmogony,  but  to  serve  tbe  geographer  in  par¬ 
celling  out  this  earth,  and  to  guide  the  sailor  on  the  sea; 
the  object  of  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  is  not  to 
suggest  grand  systems  of  organisation,  but  to  guide  the  hand 
of  the  surgeon,  and  to  regulate  the  doses  of  the  apothecary : 
tbe  object,  in  fact,  of  all  research  is  not  to  establish  ingenious 
theory,  but  to  diminish  the  sorrow  and  enhance  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  man.  Macaulay,  in  tbe  estimation  of  M.  Taine,  is 
eminently  practical — or  his  design  is  practical;  be  has  no 
sympathy  with  the  theorists  who  utter  the  subl'mest  senti¬ 
ments,  and  render  no  practical  service  to  man.  Thus  in  his 
Essay  on  Bacon,  tbe  English  father  of  the  practical  school  of 
philosophy,  this  trait  in  Macaulay’s  character  is  well  developed. 
Taine  quotes  his  passage  about  the  disciple  of  Epictetus  and  a 
disciple  of  Bacon: — 

“They  come  to  a  village  where  tbe  small-pox  has  just 
begun  to  rage,  and  find  bouses  shut  up,  intercourse  sus¬ 
pended,  tbe  sick  abandoned,  mothers  weeping  over  their 
children.  Tbe  Stoic  assures  the  dismayed  population  that 
there  is  nothing  bad  in  the  small-pox,  and  that  to  a  wise 
man  disease,  deformity,  death,  the  loss  of  friends,  are  not 
evils.  The  Baconian  takes  out  a  lancet,  and  begins  to  vacci¬ 
nate." 

This  is  the  spirit  in  which  Macaulay,  according  to 
M.  Taine,  deals  with  all  the  subjects  he  takes  in  band.  He 
trill  be  practical ;  he  will  not  fly  hither  and  thither  or  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  a  mere  theory ;  ho  is  always 
looking  for  something  which  shall  make  men  better,  or  wiser, 
or  healtbier,  and  would  resign  tbe  grandest  theory  for  a  good 
practical  hint  applicable  to  the  exigencies  of  common  life. 

Tbe  English  are  all  alike — as  a  nation — according  to 
M.  Taine,  in  this  respect;  and  the  Scotch  are  as  bad,  or 
perhaps  a  little  worse  than  the  English  in  this  respect ;  wo 
are  a  practical  people,  positively  more  inclined  to  win  battles 
than  to  theorise  the  strategies  of  war. 

In  biography  Macaulay  gives  us  less  an  exact  portrait  of 
his  hero  than  a  critical  analysis  of  the  man’s  character ;  he 
sits  in  judgment  while  he  describes.  In  speaking  of  Lord 
Clive,  Warren  Hastings,  Sir  William  Temple,  Addison,  and 
Milton,  ho  holds  tbe  balance,  and  weighs  their  faults  against 
their  virtues — nay,  will  interrupt  himself  in  the  midst  of  a 
narrative  to  consider  the  morality  or  tbe  reverse  of  this  or 
that  action.  This  is,  M.  Taine  assures  us,  tbe  very  opposite 
method  to  that  which  would  be  adopted  by  a  French  critic. 
He  would  be  content  with  describing  tbe  man  as  he  might 
describe  a  landscape,  without  in  the  least  entering  on  a 
moral  disquisition ;  but  in  a  country  where  morality  ranks 
higher  than  philosophy,  and  the  Bible  a  higher  standard  of 
appeal  than  metaphysics,  it  is  not  surpH.-iing  that  Macaulay 
should  have  expressed  himself  as  he  did,  and  that  people 
should  have  been  found  to  admire  Macaulay. 

But  in  religions  matters  M.  Taine  admits  that  Macaulay  is 
no  bigot.  His  good  sense  and  love  of  fair  play  never  allow 
him  to  become  intolerant.  He  demanded  that  all  citizens 
should  be  equal  in  point  of  law ;  that  men  of  all  sects  should 
bo  c.apable  of  holding  public  offices ;  that  the  tyrannical  law 
which  hedged  about  one  denomination  as  in  a  Goshen,  and  shut 
out  all  others  as  in  Egyptian  darkness,  should  be  swept  away ; 
that  Catholics  and  Jews,  as  well  as  Lutherans,  English 
Churchmen,  and  Dissenters,  should  have  the  right  to  a  seat 
in  Parliament.  With  burning  eloquence  he  refuted  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  tbe  State  Churchmen,  proving  that  the  State  itself 
was  but  a  lay  association,  that  its  functions  were  wholly 
temporal,  that  tbe  sole  object  of  its  institution  was  the 
protection  of  life  and  property,  and  that  it  wont  altogether 
beyond  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action  when  it  meddled  with 
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spiritual  things.  And  Macaulay  in  all  his  arguments  main¬ 
tained  his  practical  character ;  all  his  proofs  and  illustrations 
were  drawn  from  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  common 
life;  he  addressed  all  classes  and  conditions  in  a  language  which 
they  could  not  fail  to  comprehend,  and  with  a  passionate 
earnestness  that  rarely  failed  to  carry  conviction. 

With  these  sentiments,  Macaulay,  in  dealing  with  historical 
questions  of  intolerance  and  despotism,  is  loss  of  the  historian 
than  the  champion  of  the  down-trodden.  The  fraud  and 
oppression,  the  perjury  and  treachery,  of  the  Stuarts  afford 
him  ample  materials  for  indignant  protest.  Ue  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  private  virtues  as  a  set-off  against  public 
wrong;  ho  will  not  admit  the  force  of  the  common  saying, 
“A  good  man,  but  a  bad  king ;”  be  can  as  easily  conceive  a 
good  man,  but  an  unnatural  father;  he  will  denounce  the 
selfish  and  the  cruel  as  cruel  and  selfish,  though  they  be  true 
to  their  marriage-vows,  temperate  at  table,  and  exemplary  in 
their  attendance  at  public  worship. 

The  strength  of  Macaulay’s  sentiments  is  equalled  by  the 
strength  of  his  style.  Ho  is  not  afraid  to  question  the 
authority  of  authorities.  Ho  will  not  accept  doubtful  state¬ 
ments  os  certainties  because  they  have  boon  bound  up  and 
labelled  as  facts  by  preceding  historians.  Ho  insists  npon  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case  before  be  will  commit  himself  to  an  opinion ;  but  the 
opinion  once  formed,  the  fact  once  satisfactorily  established, 
can  need  no  stouter  champion  than  Macaulay.  He  is  partial 
to  the  tracing  of  events  to  their  sources,  and  of  seeking  out 
the  real  motives  which  actuated  men  under  certain  cir- 
cnmstances,  and  no  matter  how  trivial  the  matter  may  appa¬ 
rently  bo,  if  it  really  bears  upon  an  important  question, 
it  is  of  con3e(iuence  enough  to  excite  to  the  most  diligent 
research. 

The  sustained  eloquence  of  Macaulay  is  especially  com¬ 
mended  by  M.  Taino.  His  phrases  are  all  happily  chosen 
and  admirably  blended;  they  express  his  arguments  with 
irresistible  force,  and  the  reader  is  borne  in  a  direct  line,  as 
upon  the  surface  of  one  of  the  great  rivers  of  America — im¬ 
petuous  os  a  torrent,  and  os  grand  as  the  sea.  The  marvellous 
blending  of  thought  and  of  stylo — this  wondrous  display  of 
universal  information— never  sinks  from  its  high  level ;  it  is 
always  the  same.  But  Macaulay  has  English  eyes  and  an 
English  imagination  ;  England  and  the  English  are  seen  in  all 
their  inspirations.  You  are  reminded  of  London  streets,  and 
Hyde  Park,  and  a  wot  day,  and  a  clergyman  in  a  white 
cravat,  and  a  British  tar,  &c.,  &c.  In  introducing  W’arron 
Hastings  to  his  readers,  Macaulay  describes  the  state  of  India 
at  that  period — tolls  them  that  the  business  of  a  servant  of 
the  Company  was  simply  to  wring  out  of  the  natives  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  before  his  constitution  was  quite  broken  by  the 
heat  ho  might  return  homo  to  marry  a  peer’s  daughter,  to 
buy  rotten  boroughs,  and  give  balls  in  St.  James’s-squaro. 
Macaulay  has  always,  according  to  M.  Taine,  a  fair  share  of 
English  rudeness.  Says  Berangor — 

“Chez  nous  point 
Points  do  cos  coups  do  poing 
Qui  sont  I  honneur  do  I'Anglotorro.'' 

A  French  reader  stands  astonished  to  find  a  groat  historian 
treating  an  illustrious  poet  as  Macaulay  treats  Southey — a 
more  insufferable  jester,  he  plainly  tells  ns,  never  existed. 
He  often  attempts  to  bo  humorous,  and  yet  wo  do  not  re¬ 
member  a  single  occasion  on  which  ho  has  succeeded  further 
than  in  being  quaintly  and  fiippantly  dull.  In  one  of  his 
works  he  tells  us  Bishop  Spratt  was  very  properly  so  called, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  a  very  small  poet.  A  wise  man  might 
talk  folly  like  this  by  his  fireside,  but  that  any  human  being. 


after  having  made  such  a  joke,  should  write  it  down,  and 
copy  it  out,  and  transmit  it  to  the  printer,  and  correct  the 
proof-sheets,  and  send  it  forth  into  the  world,  is  enough  to 
make  us  ashamed  of  our  species !  Macaulay  was  as  hard  on 
the  dead  as  on  the  living.  Of  Archbishop  Laud  ho  says  that 
the  severest  punishment  which  could  have  been  inflicted  on 
him  would  have  been  to  set  him  at  liberty  and  send  him  to 
Oxford,  that  ho  might  be  tortured  by  his  own  diabolical 
temjier,  hungering  for  Puritans  to  pillory  and  mangle, 
plaguing  the  Cavaliers  for  want  of  somebody  else  to  plague 
witti  his  peevishness  and  absurdity,  performing  grimaces  and 
antics  in  the  cathedral,  continuing  that  incomparable  diary, 
which  we  never  see  without  forgetting  the  vices  of  his  heart 
in  the  imbecility  of  his  intellect.  This  language  even  about 
“  a  ridiculous  old  bigot”  is  certainly  strong. 

Macaulay’s  pleasantries  were  of  the  sarcastic  school.  His 
criticism  on  the  work  of  Dr.  Nares  is  a  sample.  There  he 
tells  us  that  the  book  consists  of  about  two  thousand  closely- 
printed  quarto  pages,  that  it  occupies  fifteen  hundred  inches 
cubic  measure,  and  that  it  weighs  sixty  pounds  avoirdupois. 
Speaking  of  prudent  people  who  are  afraid  of  their  morals 
should  they  road  Aristophanes  or  Juvenal,  he  remarks  that  a 
man  who  is  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of  such  a  state  of 
society  as  that  in  which  we  live,  and  is  yet  afraid  of  exposing 
himsi-lf  to  the  influence  of  a  few  Greek  or  Latin  verses,  acts 
muclt  like  the  felon  who  begged  the  sheriffs  to  let  him  have 
an  umbrella  held  over  his  head  from  the  door  of  Newgate  to 
the  gallows,  because  it  was  a  drizzling  morning  and  he  was 
apt  to  take  cold.  Again,  in  commenting  on  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Galway— a  man  who  was  in  war  what  Moli6ro’3  doctors 
were  in  medicine — ho  observes  that  he  drew  up  his  troops 
according  to  the  methods  prescribed  by  the  best  writers,  and 
in  a  few  hours  lost  18,000  men,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
standards,  all  his  baggage,  and  all  bis  artillery. 

Of  Macaulay  as  a  poet  ^I.  Taine  speaks  in  the  highest 
terms.  The  grandeur  of  his  conceptions,  the  magnificence  of 
his  metaphors,  the  splendour  of  his  style,  alike  excite  the 
Frenchman’s  enthusiasm. 

Macaulay’s  History  comes  in  for  a  lengthened  notice.  Its 
freedom  of  sentiment,  clearness  of  style,  and  absorbing  in¬ 
terest  are  pointed  out,  and  several  pages  devoted  to  graphic 
pictures  from  the  book,  cleverly  done  into  French.  Of  these 
pictures,  James  the  Second  in  Ireland,  the  Passing  of  the  Act 
of  Toleration,  and  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe  are  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous. 

Regarding  Macaulay  as  an  historian,  M.  Taine  appoints 
him  a  high  place  in  the  temple  of  letters.  Ho  is  ns  familiar 
as  M.  Thiers,  ns  philosophic  as  Guizot,  and  as  picturesque  as 
Thierry ;  ho  is  an  orator,  but  an  orator  after  the  fashion  of 
his  country.  M.  Taino  can  detect  blemishes.  Macaulay  is 
not  thoroughly  philosophical— the  earlier  chapters  of  his 
History  prove  this — but  his  powerful  reasoning,  habits  of 
classification  .and  order,  make  of  that  history  a  grand  unity. 
He  is  not  a  true  artist,  for  while  he  paints  with  admirable 
skill,  ho  dreams  over  his  work,  and  indulges  in  dissertations 
which  may  or  may  not  boar  directly  upon  the  subject  in 
band.  Ho  Js  never  familiar  in  the  sense  of  being  common¬ 
place,  and  in  whatever  detail  he  may  seem  to  err,  his  sur¬ 
prising  genius  enables  him  to  rise  superior  to  it  as  it  blends 
with  the  whole  of  some  groat  masterpiece.  His  solidity,  his 
energy,  his  political  sentiments,  his  consummate  command  of 
language,  his  poetry  and  eloquence,  have  enabled  him  to 
produce  the  best  books  of  the  century — books  which,  if  they 
bo  too  English  in  spirit  and  in  style  for  the  French  public, 
must  over  be  regarded  by  that  nation  with  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration.  M.  Taino  insists  on  it  that  the  genius  of  Lord 
Macaulay  is  thoroughly  English.  Shall  we  dispute  the 
assertion  ? 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

ri^HE  autumn  season  has  been  particularly  fine  this  year, 
A  and  prolonged  much  further  than  usual.  It  is  only  now, 
quite  at  the  end  of  October,  that  families  are  floclting  back  to 
town.  A  general  review  of  the  wardrobe  has  now  become 
necessary,  and  we  are  ready  to  aid  and  direct  our  readers  in 
the  choice  of  the  various  articles  of  their  toilet  which  retjuire 
to  be  renewed. 

Chemises  russes  or  paribabiis,  as  they  are  still  called  in 
England,  in  spite  of  all  the  modifications  they  have  unuergc  ne, 
will  be  much  worn  this  winter  in  white  for  evening  or  dinner 
toilettes,  in  foulard,  cashmere,  or  fine  flannel  for  the  daytime. 
The  three  following  have  just  been  prepared  for  a  lady  on  her 
return  from  the  country. 

The  first  is  made  of  fine  Swiss  muslin,  the  front  and  back 
are  each  trimmed  with  five  strips  of  Cluny  guipure  lace 
insertion  two  inches  wide,  put  on  the  long  way,  at  equal  dis¬ 
tances,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  on  each  side ;  at  the  top 
there  is  a  narrow  standing-up  collar,  trimmed  with  one 
row  of  the  same  Cluny  guipure.  The  sleeves  are  not  very 
wide,  but  gathered  in  a  little  at  the  wrist,  which  is  ju^t 
wide  enough  to  pass  the  hand  through,  and  trimmed 
from  top  to  bottom  with  two  strips  of  insertion.  The  epau¬ 
lettes  and  wrists  are  formed  with  a  strip  of  the  same  edged 
with  lace.  This  elegant  bodice  is  meant  to  wear  of  an 
evening  with  a  silk  skirt  over  an  under  low  bodice,  embroi¬ 
dered  and  edged  round  the  top,  and  short  sleeves  with  lace. 

The  second  is  a  chemise  Uusse  of  white  Scotch  cambric,  with 
five  pleats,  opened  out  and  flattened  down,  two  inches  wide, 
placed  at  equal  distances  over  both  back  and  front.  Each 
pleat  is  covered  with  a  pretty  pattern  embroidered  in  point 
littsse  with  extremely  fine  black  wool.  The  collar  is  small, 
turned  down  with  points  in  front ;  it  is  embroidered  all 
roimd  in  point  Russe.  The  sleeves,  made  like  tho.'^e  of  the 
preceding  bodice,  are  plain,  the  wristbands  are  deep,  worked 
round  to  match  with  the  collar,  and  fastened  with  white 
buttons,  though  wide  enough  to  pass  the  hand  through. 

The  third  bodice  is  made  of  mauve-coloured  foulard ;  it  has 
five  double  pleats  at  the  back,  and  two  on  each  side  in  front ; 
these  pleats  are  only  one  inch  wide.  The  front  is  trimmed 
down  the  centre  with  a  handsome  border  of  white  Cluny 
guipure ;  two  strips  of  the  same  are  placed  over  each  shoulder ; 
the  sleeves  are  cut  in  the  coat  shape,  and  trimmed  with 
guipure  as  well  as  the  narrow  straight  collar.  A  round  band 
of  the  same  foulard,  three  inches  wide  and  covered  with  white 
Cluny  guipure,  is  worn  with  this  bodice. 

Small  neckties  or  cravats  are  quite  the  rage  just  now; 
they  have,  in  fact,  become  almost  indispensable  with  the  small 
collars  straight  at  the  back,  with  small  turned-down  corners 
in  front,  which  are  now  worn.  Here  are  some  of  the  newett 
patterns.  A  black  gros-grains  silk  ribbon ;  the  ends  are 
worked  with  a  pattern  in  gold  beads  and  finished  off  with 
a  fringe  of  small  gold  sequins  hanging  on  by  tiny  gold  chains. 

A  Turkish  green  ribbon,  edged  on  each  side  with  a  narrow 
liorder  of  soft  brown  silk  plash,  imitating  fur ;  the  ends  are 
finished  off  with  long  fringes  of  waved  silk. 

A  bright  crimson  ribbon,  brocaded  with  shields  of  heraldry 
in  divers  colours,  and  with  gold  crests,  and  fringed  at  each  end. 

A  bright  blue  ribbon,  with  a  Cupid’s  head  blowing  soap- 
bubbles,  brocaded  upon  each  end,  and  fringes  of  different 
colours.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fanciful  among  the  many 
patterns  that  are  now  brocaded  upon  the  ends  of  ladies’ 
cravats. 

Another  favourite  style  is  a  row  of  large  white  moon  daisies 
brocaded  in  silver,  with  gold  centres,  over  blue,  crimson,  or 
violet  ribbons. 

Plain  linen  lingerie  is  no  longer  in  favour.  For  the  morn¬ 
ing,  collars  of  double  cambric  or  fine  linen,  either  straight  or 
turned  down,  but  always  with  jwints  in  front,  are  worked  in 
fanciful  patterns  in  point  Russe  or  satin  stitch  with  extremely 
fine  wool  of  different  bright  colours.  The  sleeves  are  made 
with  deep  wristbands,  worked  to  cerrespond  with  the  collar. 
The  handkerchief  is  also  very  often  embroidered  in  the  same 
way.  The  pattern  is  worked  round  the  handkerchief  above 
a  wide  open-hem  stitch.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
round  dote,  small  star.-,  tiny  fine  patterns,  leaves,  and  flowrets, 
worked  in  point  d’or  and  satin  stitch,  with  the  stems  and  out¬ 
lines  in  point  Russe.  The  initials  are  worked  quite  in  the 
same  stylo  and  in  the  same  pattern  as  the  border.  W'o 
noticed  in  particular  a  set  of  collars,  cuffs,  and  handkerchiefs 


embroidered  with  a  garland  of  small  red,  blue,  green,  and 
yellow  loaves,  with  black  stems  and  veinings,  the  effect  of 
which  was  extremely  pretty.  Fine  wool  is  used  instead  of 
silk,  because  it  bears  washing  so  much  bettor.  This  style  of 
lingerie  is,  however,  only  fit  lor  demi-toilotte. 

In  white  the  embroidery  now  most  in  favour  is  satin  stitch 
and  point  d’or  over  double  linen,  mixed  with  beautiful  lace 
stitches.  Applique  work  in  Cluny  guipure  over  linen  is  also 
very  fashionable.  The  linen  is  cut  out  under  the  guipure 
patterns,  and  the  contrast  of  the  lace  with  the  thick  material 
produces  a  very  elegant  effect. 

Small  round  voilettes  are  quite  superseded  by  largo  veils  ; 
those  are  twenty-seven  inches  long;  they  are  square,  only 
rounded  a  little  at  the  top  to  fit  on  to  the  shape  of  the  bonnet 
better,  and  are  made  either  of  lace  or  of  black  grenadine  tulle, 
worked  round  with  patterns  in  applique  of  black  blonde  or 
fine  guipure;  some  are  merely  hemmed  round;  the  hem  at 
the  bottom  is  very  wide. 

Bonnets  remain  small,  and  are  not  very  much  trimmed. 
The  following  are  the  newest  we  have  seen :  — 

A  bonnet  with  a  white  tulle  crown,  arranged  in  boufllons, 
divided  by  narrow  rouleaux  of  green  velvet ;  the  brim  and 
crown  are  of  plain  green  velvet,  ornamented  with  flowers 
formed  of  jet  beads.  Inside  a  pleating  of  velvet  rouleaux, 
and  strings  of  jet  beads.  Green  velvet  strings,  finished  off 
at  the  ends  with  a  fringe  of  jot  beads. 

A  bonnet  with  a  black  tulle  crown,  formed  of  bouillons 
divided  by  branches  of  small  flowrets  of  blue  velvet  and  jet 
beads;  the  brim  and  curtain  of  plain  blue  velvet.  Blue 
velvet  flowers  inside.  Strings  partly  blue  velvet,  partly  black 
moire,  brocaded  with  blue  flowers. 

Large  flowers  are  fashionable  for  trimming  bonnets ;  they 
are  made  of  velvet,  chenille,  or  plush.  Among  rather  eccentric 
novelties  wo  have  noticed  beautifully-imitated  chestnuts  burst¬ 
ing  from  their  greenshells;  thistle- flowers  of  spun  gold,  with 
prickly  envelopes  and  stems;  and,  lastly,  largo  snaifs,  with 
shells  of  red  velvet,  and  a  body  of  some  plushy  white  material ; 
the  shape  is  perfectly  copied  from  nature,  eyes  and  horns 
in'luded,  but  the  colours  are  rather  strange. 

The  present  mode  of  arranging  the  hair  is  very  fanciful ; 
curbs,  both  frizzed  and  long,  bandeaux,  and  plaits,  are  mixed 
in  pretty  confusion.  The  coiffures  suited  to  this  chaotic  stylo 
of  hair-dressing  are  mostly  soft,  supple  strips  of  ribbon  or  gold 
or  silver  braid,  upon  which  are  placed  tufts  of  flowers,  and 
which  can  bo  passed  in  and  out  between  curls,  plaits,  and 
bandeaux,  according  to  taste.  Imitations  of  long,  soft  green 
reeds  are  also  used  instead  of  ribbon  or  braid.  Bunches  of 
clear  green  grapes,  sprinkled  with  a  sort  of  silver  dew,  form 
very  lovely  coiffures ;  China  asters,  with  petals  of  silver 
bouillon  and  gold  centres,  look  well  upon  coloured  ribbon. 

Wo  shall  have  to  speak  of  ball  dresses  next  month.  At 
present  wo  have  only  seen  a  few  evening  dresses,  gauze  or 
givnadine,  with  tmall  borthos,  and  sleeve  trimmings  of 
coloured  silk  or  satin,  edged  with  lace,  and  wide  sashes  to 
match. 

Our  readers  have  and  will  receive  many  illustrations  of 
now  patterns  for  winter  mantles.  The  tight-fitting  casaquo 
seems  that  most  generally  adopted.  They  are  scalloped  or 
vandyked  round  the  edge,  trimmed  round  with  thick  gimp 
cord.  Velvet  and  plush  casaques  require  ornaments  of  gimp, 
jet,  cr  steel,  and  guipure  lace ;  many  fancy  stamped  braids 
are  also  used  for  trimmings.  Sheepskin  paletots  are  very 
fa.shionablo  for  domi-toilette ;  they  are  either  all  of  one 
colour  or  the  plush  only  black,  upon  a  coloured  woof ;  others 
are  speckled  or  dotted  of  two  colours,  black  and  red,  or  violet, 
blue,  or  brown.  These  paletots  are  half-fitting,  and  have 
small  hoods  at  the  back,  lined  with  coloured  silk,  and  trimmed 
with  twisted  gimp  cord  of  two  colours.  Fewer  paletots  or 
casaques  with  belts  over  them  are  worn  than  was  expected  at 
the  beginning  of  the  autumn.  The  materials  for  winter 
over-garments  are  much  too  thick  to  admit  of  these  belts. 
Some,  however,  are  seen  even  over  velvet  or  cloth  casaques ; 
Ijut  they  are  not  very  becoming,  and  make  the  waist  look 
very  thick. 

Most  of  the  new  dresses  we  have  scon  are  made  in  the 
Princess  shape,  with  large  double  pleats  at  the  back  of  the 
skirt.  The  bottom  is  cut  out  in  scallops,  Vandykes,  or  square 
notches,  and  trimmed  with  velvet,  braid,  or  gimp  cord.  Gimp 
buttons  or  tassels  are  placed  upon  the  pleats  at  the  back. 
The  sleeves  are  tight,  and  fastened  from  top  to  bottom  on  the 
outside  with  a  row  of  buttons. 
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A  new  and  pretty  toilette  consists  of  an  under-skirt  of 
yiolet  silk,  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  straw  passe¬ 
menterie  edged  with  short  fringe,  and  a  second  skirt  looped 
up  over  tho  first  with  strips  of  the  same  passemontorlo 
fastened  on  with  largo  straw  buttons. 

Walking  dresses  are  looped  up  over  petticoats,  which  are 
often  more  elaborately  trimmed  than  the  dress  itself.  They 
are  sufficiently  short  to  show  tho  high  kid  boot,  made  with 
double  cork  soles,  to  preserve  the  foot  from  the  wet.  This, 
with  a  paletot  and  bonnet  or  hat,  completes  the  walking  dress 
for  tho  winter  season.  Speaking  of  hats,  they  are  made  of 
many  fanciful  shapes,  the  two  favourite  ones  being  tho 
tricorne  and  the  toque.  Tho  former  has  a  low  crown  and  a 
tnmod-up  brim  with  three  points :  they  are  made  of  velvet, 
and  lined  with  coloured  satin ;  a  small  bird  is  placed  in  front. 
The  toque  is  quite  round ;  it  is  trimmed  with  velvet  and  a 
curled  feather.  Black  velvet  hats  are  ornamented  with  the 
fails  of  bright-coloured  birds  streaming  on  one  side.  Hats 
are  more  seen  in  Paris  this  autumn  than  they  have  over  been 
at  such  a  season  of  tho  year.  Most  elegant  toilettes  are 
completed  by  velvet  tricornes  or  toques.  Wo  do  not  know 
whether  this  farhion  will  continue  through  tho  winter. 

OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Left  Hand  Fiouhe. — Gladiateur.— Round  felt  hat,  orna¬ 
mented  with  narrow  velvet  bands,  a  bird,  and  white  feather. 

Seuka. — “Paletot  pardessus’’  in  rough  cloth,  cut  with  a 
shape  seam  in  the  centre  of  tho  back,  and  five  points  at  tho 
bottom.  Trimming  composed  of  gimp  and  braid.  This  gar¬ 
ment  will  bo  found  very  useful  for  morning  wear,  but  if  made 
of  velvet,  edged  with  guipure  or  lace,  will  look  excessively 
pretty  and  elegant. 

Marie  Antoinette  Bonnet. — The  front  is  made  of  velvet, 
with  a  largo  feather  laid  on.  The  cap  is  trimmed  with  a 
velvet  bandoau,  small  feather,  and  gold  pendants.  Tho  b.ick 
is  of  gold  and  white  tulle,  covered  with  a  velvet  fanchon 
studded  with  gold,  and  showing  only  two  small  puffs  between 
the  crown  and  curtain. 

HeIene. — This  cloak  is  made  of  velvet  32  inches  wide, 
edged  with  a  deep  lace  flounce,  headed  by  a  Grecian  pattern, 
composed  of  narrow  braids,  beads,  and  pendants.  Tho  pelerine 
is  trimmed  in  iho  same  way. 

Fille  de  l’-Vir. — Black  velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  inside 
with  a  scarlet  velvet  bandeau,  foliage,  and  gold  seeds.  Three 
bands  of  scarlet  velvet  run  from  tho  back  of  tho  crown  to  tho 
front.  On  tho  top  is  placed  a  very  small  bird  in  a  nest  of 
grass,  under  which  is  fastened  a  long  black  tulle  veil,  flowing 
on  tho  shoulders. 

Aika. — Tight-fitting  jacket  made  of  black  velvet,  cut  with 
two  side  pieces  and  a  seam  in  tho  centre  of  the  back.  It  is 
fastened  at  tho  nock  with  a  thick  silk  cord  and  tassels.  The 
trimming  consists  of  gimp  ornaments  and  pendants.  This 
is  a  very  suitable  garment  for  young  ladies,  and  a  great 
favourite  of  tho  season. 

Dl'barry. — Velvet  bonnet,  trimmed  in  front  with  a  solferino 
velvet  tuft  of  loops,  and  behind  with  a  fanchon  lace.  The 
cap  is  ornamented  with  a  bandeau  of  tho  same  velvet,  studded 
with  beads  and  gold  flowers. 

Tambourin. —  Half-fitting  pardessus,  mado  of  Astrakan 
cloth,  and  cut  behind  in  the  shape  of  a  coat.  Tho  front  has 
two  largo  rovers,  and  imitates  a  waistcoat  fastened  by  oxy- 
dised  buttons. 

St.  George's. — Opera  clo.ak  in  “ponceau’’  ca.dimore,  en¬ 
tirely  trimmed  with  grey  chenille  mi.xod  with  steel.  Tho 
fringes  and  tassels  are  also  mado  of  chenille  and  steel.  This 
stylish  garment  will  bo  worn  without  disarranging  at  all  tho 
dress,  and  found  very  fashionable  this  winter.  Fancy  coiffure, 
adorned  with  a  bird  of  paradise. 

Lavalliere. — Round  hat  in  bl.ack  velvet,  ornamented  with 
a  very  small  foreign  bird  placed  in  front,  and  a  white  feather 
laid  on  tho  left  side.  A  “  Donna  Maria’’  white  veil  flows  on 
tho  back. 

Montespan. — Paletot  made  of  grey  ribbed  velvet,  slightly 
fitting  to  tho  figure.  The  sleeve,  pocket,  and  front  are  orna¬ 
mented  with  fancy  buttons  and  narrow  guipure  put  on  plain. 
The  bottom  of  the  garment  is  edged  all  round  with  a  silk  and 
steel  cord. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  'W.C.,  supplies 
paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  tho  mantles 
illustrated  in  this  plate  for  Ss.  fid.  each,  including  a  flat 
pattern  to  cut  from. 


OUR  COLOURED  PATTERN. 

WORK-TABLE  OR  SOFA  PILLOW  COVER,  IN  IMITATION  GCIPCRE 
AND  griLTEU  SATIN. 

MaU  -ials:  ifessrs.  Wiilltr  livans  Co.'s  Boar  s Head  Cotton 
No.  10  for  the  netting,  and  Mcckkiiburi/  thread  for  darning. 

We  have  given  at  different  times  in  this  Magazine  minute 
instructions,  illustrated  by  many  engravings,  on  tho  art  of 
imitating  old  guipure  lace  by  darning  over  a  netted  foundation, 
and  wo  think  those  of  our  readers  who  have  tried  tho  patterns 
of  progressive  difficulty  we  have  hitherto  given,  may  be  now 
able  to  undertake  a  more  elaborate  one. 

Our  coloured  pattern  of  this  month  is  a  most  beautiful 
specimen  of  what  results  may  bo  obtained  by  this  exquisite 
kind  of  work.  It  is  a  piece  of  crimson  quilted  satin, 
llij  inches  square,  over  which  are  placed  five  handsome 
patterns  in  imitation  guipure,  one  in  each  corner  and  one  in 
the  centre.  A  most  elegant  guipure  lace  edging  is  added  all 
round.  This  cover  will  look  equally  well  upon  a  small  work-  j 
table  or  upon  a  sofa  pillow.  By  adding  a  few  more  patterns 
of  guipure  lace,  a  lovely  bassinette  quilt  might  be  made.  In 
that  case  blue  satin  would  be  preferable  to  crimson.  Each 
of  the  five  separate  patterns  is  worked  over  a  piece  of 
netting  formed  of  fifteen  squares  each  way ;  these  fifteen 
squares  are  equal  to  inches,  tho  foundation  being  worked 
c:-.  a  rather  large  mesh.  Each  pattern  is  different,  except 
t..at  the  double  border  round  each  is  the  same.  The  outer 
part  of  this  border  is  worked  in  jmnt  d'esprit,  the  second  or 
inner  part  in  jx>int  de  toile,  or  linen  stitch.  The  first  pattern 
— lef:  side,  at  the  top — is  composed  of  largo  rosettes  worked 
entirely  in  darning  stitch.  The  crosses  between  these  rosettes 
are  formed  of  twisted  loops  of  cotton  mado  across  one  square 
f  f  the  netting.  The  outer  rim  of  tho  rosettes  is  worked  in 
I  utton-hole  stitch.  The  second  square — right  side,  at  the 
top— has  a  sort  of  Maltese  cross  in  the  centre,  worked 
in  darning  and  button-hole  stitch.  Tho  four  diamonds  i 
round  this  cross  have  a  rim  of  button-hole  stitches,  with 
crosses  in  tho  centre.  Those  crosses  are  begun  in  the 
centre  like  an  ordinary  wheel  or  rosette ;  the  four  branches 
are  then  formed  of  loops  of  cotton  worked  round  one  thread 
of  tho  netting  between  two  squares.  Tho  half-diamonds  which 
complete  the  pattern  are  worked  in  point  desprit,  with  an  outer 
border  of  squares  worked  in  tho  corners  in  damingstitch,  over 
threads  forming  a  cross  within  the  square.  Tho  crescents  in  j 
the  comer  of  the  pattern  are  also  worked  in  darning  stitch. 

The  third  and  centre  pattern  is  not  very  difficult  to  work.  | 
The  cross  in  tho  middle  is  formed  of  five  stars  in  darning 
stitch.  Tho  four  spaces  between  the  stars  are  filled  up  with 
wheels.  Round  tho  cross  comes  a  sort  of  framing  worked  in 
linen  stitch.  Then  in  each  corner  a  rosette,  formed  of  four 
half-circles  in  darning  stitch,  and  a  wheel  in  the  centre. 

Tho  fourth  pattern — left  side,  at  tho  bottom — is  perhaps 
tho  most  elaborate,  and  yet  is  but  a  combination  of  the  same 
stitches.  In  tho  centre  there  is  a  small  wheel,  with  four  points 
worked  in  button-hole  stitch.  Next  to  each  point  there  is  one 
S(iuaro  filled  up  in  linen  stitch,  and  between  these,  circles 
formed  by  merely  passing  the  cotton  over  and  under  the  threads 
of  the  netting.  Next  to  each  of  these  squares  comes  a  wheel, 
then  a  St.  Andrew’s  cross  formed  of  twisted  loops,  as  in  the  first 
pattern.  To  complete  tho  framing,  between  these  crosses 
there  are  crescents  and  corner-shaped  figures  worked  in 
darning  stitch.  The  stars  in  the  corners  are  composed  of  a 
wheei  in  the  centre,  and  four  branches  formed  of  twisted  locps 
of  cotton  joined  together  at  tho  bottom. 

Tho  fifth  pattern — right  side,  at  tho  bottom — is  plainer 
than  the  preceding.  Tho  inner  outlines,  forming  crosses,  aro 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  button-hole  stitch,  worked  very 
tightly,  the  stitches  of  tho  second  row  within  those  of  t'ne  first. 
The  rest  of  the  pattern  is  worked  in  darning  stitch,  with  a 
few  wheels  in  the  clearer  parts. 

Tho  laco  border  is  worked  in  tho  same  stylo  as  tho  square 
patterns,  the  outlines  of  the  diamonds  in  button-hole  stitch, 
as  well  as  tho  outer  edge,  which  has  to  be  cut  out.  The  largo 
stars  have  branches  worked  in  button-hole  stitch,  tho  smaller 
ones  in  darning.  Tho  wheels  aro  mado  as  usual.  The  comeis 
can  bo  copied  from  our  illustration,  but  tho  length  of  the 
border  must  be  increased. 

Mrs.  Wilcockson,  40,  Goodge-street,  Tottonham-court-road, 
supplies  the  Boar’s  Head  cotton  for  2^d.  per  reel ;  tho  Meck¬ 
lenburg  thread  for  3d.  per  reel ;  a  piece  of  satin,  machine- 
quilted  and  lined,  16J  inches  square,  4s.  9d. 
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(^nglisfetooman’s  C0nkrsa5iofne. 

To  answer  all  tbe  inquiries  that  are  put  to  us  is  comparatively  easy 
when  questions  are  plain,  but  a  few  of  our  visitors  are  remark¬ 
able  for  tbeir  indistinctness  of  expression;  in  fact,  they  do  not  exactly 
say  what  they  mean.  When  Auikda  inquires,  is  it  right  for  her  to  ask  a 
gentleman  for  his  carte-de-risite,  what  answer  can  we  make  ?  Who  is  the 
gentleman — relative,  friend,  old,  young,  married,  single?  Certainly 
the  matter  is  not  elucidated  by  Amisd*  informing  us  that  she  requires 
the  carte  for  nothing  particular.  If  it  be  so,  why  ask  for  it  ?  Then  as  to 
Lcct,  who  seems  to  be  troubled  with  “a  meddlesome  husband's  aunt,’’ 
what  is  she  to  do  ?  As  we  read  it,  she  has  a  meddlesome  husband — 
annoying,  no  doubt,  but  what  has  his  aunt  to  do  with  that  ?  Then, 
again.  Little  Flocb  (they  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter — was 
her  name  Little  Floce?) — Flock,  or  Floicer,  wants  to  know  what 
she  should  do  when  asked  to  take  “fish  or  anything"  at  a  dinner  party 
—we  should  advise  her  accepting  any  reasonable  offer,  but  upon  no 
account  to  take  what  she  does  not  like.  This  advice  will  also  apply  to 
Q.  C.,  who  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  man  “  ugly  and  old  as  my 
grandfather."  This  is  not  a  delicate  compliment  to  grandpapa,  but 
passing  over  this  want  of  respect,  the  counsel  is — don't  marry  if  you 
dont  like  your  mate. 

Topst — ^not  the  identical  Topsy  who  supposed  she  “  growed,''  but 
another — is  informed  that  five  feet  five  is  a  good  height  for  a  woman, 
and  would  correspond  very  well  with  a  mate  of  five  feet  eleven ;  is  it 
not  better  for  a  woman  to  look  up  to  her  husband  than  down  upon 
him  ?  N.  O.  D.  (rather  sleepy  initials !)  The  stems  of  wax  flowers  are 
made  of  wire  of  a  suitable  thickness  covered  with  siik  and  overlaid 
with  wax;  the  leaves  are  frequently  made  by  thin  sheets  of  wax 
pressed  upon  leaves  of  embossed  calico.  Leaves  of  various  descrip¬ 
tions  may  usually  be  obtained  of  the  persons  who  sell  tbe  materials 
for  wax  flowers.  Tbe  Jlinis  on  a  Young  LaJii'e  Toilette  to  which  you 
refer  are  no  doubt  excellent  in  tbeir  way,  but  what  say  you  to  these  ? — 
Truth  for  a  lip-salve ;  compassion  for  eye-water ;  contentment  to 
smooth  wrinkles;  wisdom  to  prevent  eruptions;  attention  and  obedience 
for  earrings;  neatness  and  industry  for  bracelets;  patience  for  an 
elastic  girdle;  politeness  for  a  graceful  bandeau;  and  piety  for  a 
precious  diadem.  Very  likely  you  have  seen  these  “Hints"  before: 
have  you  adopted  them  ? 

F.  L  M.  is  a  spinster,  and  she  is  of  a  complaining  spirit;  she 
describes  herself  and  her  sisterhood  as  really  anxious  to  enter  the 
state  matrimoniai !  IVby  can't  something  be  done  after  the  manner 
of  the  Babylonians  ?  The  wisest  of  ali  tbeir  laws,  in  the  opinion  of 
Herodotus,  was  the  following : — In  every  town  those  who  hcMl  marriage¬ 
able  daughters  used  to  bring  them  every  year  to  a  spot  where  a  great 
number  of  men  assembled  round  them.  A  public  crier  caused  them 
to  rise,  and  sold  them  all  in  succession.  He  used  to  begin  with  the 
handsomest,  and  after  having  obtained  a  considerable  sum  for  her, 
offer  for  sale  those  who  were  next  to  her  in  beauty ;  but  he  never  sold 
them  except  on  condition  that  the  buyers  would  marry  them.  All  the 
rich  Babylonians  who  were  old  enough  to  marry  used  to  bid  against 
each  other  and  buy  tbe  handsomest  maidena  With  regard  to  tbe 
young  men  of  tbe  bumbler  classes,  as  it  was  necessary  that  all  the 
girls  should  be  sold— that  is,  provided  with  a  husband — the  money 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  the  handsome  girls  was  portioned  out  into 
dowries  for  the  plain  girls,  so  that  the  end  of  the  matrimonial  auction 
was  that  a  man  took  his  wife  for  so  much ;  the  uglier  tbe  woman  the 
larger  the  dowry.  Tbe  custom  of  buying  wives,  common  among  ali 
the  ancient  nations,  was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  tbegod.s.  Did 
not  Vulcan  pay  Jupiter  handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  marrying 
Venus,  and  did  he  not  make  so  bad  a  bargain  that  he  wanted  to  have 
back  his  purchase  money  ?  What  says  F,  L.  M.  to  this  'i 

8.  W.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  story  of  a  million  postage-stamps 
(used)  being  required,  and  entitling  the  collector  to  reward.  E.tTE. 
Drawing  on  wood  for  engraving  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  persons 
imagine.  Tbe  surface  of  the  wood  block  is  prepared  with  a  little 
flake-white,  and  tbe  drawing  made  sometimes  with  black-lead  pencil 
and  sometimes  with  pen-and-ink.  The  original  sketch  or  rough- 
draught  of  the  design  may  be — and  generally  is— made  on  paper,  but 
it  must  be  drawn  effectively  on  the  block  itself.  As  to  your  probability 
of  success  in  the  art,  we  can  form  no  opinion,  not  having  seen  any  of 
your  designs.  If  you  have  good  ability  in  this  line  of  art,  you  would 
bo  very  likely  to  obtain  employment  A  clever  artist  is  always  at  a 
premium.  We  should  advise  your  making  a  drawing  on  wood  and 
sending  it  to  the  conductors  of  one  or  other  of  the  illustrated  magazines. 
Mat-flt.  The  tchole  of  the  story  should  be  submitted  for  our  conside¬ 
ration.  We  can  offer  no  decided  opinion  as  to  its  merit  by  merely 
glancing  at  a  few  chapters.  Our  advice  is,  begin  by  writing  short 
stories.  Translations  from  the  French  are  now  so  common  that  we 
cannot  encourage  you  in  that  line  of  literary  business.  It  is  very 
much  overdone. 


Three  Fkieeds,  on  pink  paper,  and  in  handwriting  painfully 
illegible,  spread  tbeir  anxieties  before  us  with  a  desire  to  learn  what 
they  ought  to  do,  each  in  a  “particularly  perplexing  predicament" 
We  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Gwtndalie'E,  Htacimtii,  and 
Clarissa  are  given  to  “  batch-ups,"  and  that  having  leisure  at  com¬ 
mand,  and  pink  paper  procurable,  they  have  drawn  upon  tbeir  stores 
of  circulating  library  Action,  and  favoured  us  with  a  very  silly  epistle 
as  tbe  result  Dear  daughters,  it  were  better  for  you  to  dig  up  tbe 
garden,  dam  stockings,  study  the  cookery-book,  perfect  yourselves  in 
orthography,  improve  your  bandwriting — in  fact  to  engage  in  any 
description  of  useful  industry — than  indite  letters  so  replete  with  folly 
and  vanity— and  iil-nature  too,  for  it  is  ill-natured  and  improper  to 
waste  the  time  of  a  hard-working  Englishwoman.  There,  go  away 
and  learn  better  manners ;  if  you  are  one-half  so  pretty  as  you  would 
have  us  believe  it  is  a  grievous  matter— some  poor  male  mortal  may 
be  led  astray ! 

L.  F.  B.  We  cannot  conceive  of  there  being  any  progress  for  tbe 
one  sex  without  a  corresponding  progress  on  the  part  of  the  other.  It 
is  sometimes  said  “  A  man  is  what  a  woman  makes  him,"  but  the  fact 
is,  both  act  and  react  on  each  other.  Tennyson  beautifully  expresses 
this  idea : — 

“  The  woman's  cause  is  man's :  they  rise  or  sink 
Together,  dwarf'd  or  godlike,  bound  or  free ; 

If  she  be  small,  sligbt-natured,  miserable. 

How  shall  men  grow  ?  But  work  no  more  alone. 

For  woman  is  not  nndevelop'd  man. 

But  diverse :  could  we  make  her  as  tbe  man. 

Sweet  love  were  slain ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this — 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height. 

Nor  loose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  tbe  world  ; 

She,  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childward  care. 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  tbe  larger  mind ; 

Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 

And  BO  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  time. 

Sit  side  by  side,  fall  summ'd  in  all  their  powers. 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 

Self.reverent  each,  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  individualities. 

But  iike  each  other,  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men ; 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm. 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human-kind." 

M.  F.  A.  The  following  is  said  to  be  a  good  wash  for  sunburns : 
Take  two  drachms  of  borax,  one  drachm  of  Homan  alum,  one  drachm 
of  camphor,  balf-an-ounce  of  sugar-candy,  and  a  pound  of  ox-galL 
Mix  and  stir  well  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  repeat  this  stirring  three 
or  four  times  a  day  for  a  fortnight,  till  it  appears  clear  and  transparent 
Strain  through  blotting-paper  and  bottle  up  for  use. 

Inql'ireb.  Yes;  we  understand  that  a  society  has  been  established 
at  NViesbaden,  under  the  name  of  the  “Matrimonial  Treasury."  The 
founder  is  Herr  Christian  Kriimer,  and  its  object  is  stated  to  be  to 
enable  married  people  to  acquire  a  competency  by  the  exercise  of 
intelligence  and  industry.  Each  member  is  entitled  on  his  marriage 
to  a  certain  share  of  the  capital  of  the  society,  one-half  of  which, 
together  with  the  amount  of  bis  own  subscriptions,  is  paid  down,  and 
the  other  half  remains  to  his  credit  in  the  books  of  the  society.  There 
are  several  honorary  members,  who  subscribe  to  the  funds  of  the 
society  only  with  the  object  cf  increasing  its  means. 


TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS. 

In  the  Ikceinher  Xumber  of  tlte  "  EnglUhvxnnan’s  Domettic 
Magazine"  mil  be  inchidecl — 

Thirty-lux)  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Cuhmred  Fashion  Plate  {large  octavo). 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  and  Fashion  Designs. 

Full-sixed  Pattern  fur  Cutting  Out  a  Little  Girl’s  Paletot. 

A  Sujqdement ,  consisting  of  Sixteen  Large  Pages,  equal  to  thirty- 
two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  loith  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  NeedUirork  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  ;  the  remaining  eight  devoted  to  Tales,  Essays,  Revmcs,  New 
Music,  La  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  of  a  Doll  «  la  Watteau,  especially  designed 
in  Paris  for  the  "Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,"  and 
dressed  by  Cremer,jun.,  210,  Regent-street. 

iC-c.,  d-c.,  dc.,  dc. 
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IMPORTANT  FAMILY  MEDICINE. 


CAMOMILE  PILLS, 

THE  MOST  CERTAIN  PRESERVER  OF  HEALTH, 

A  3IILD,  YET  SPEEDY,  SAFE,  AND 

EFFECTUAL  AID  IN  CASES  OF  INDIGESTION, 

AND  ALL  STOMACH  COMPLAINTS, 

AND,  AS  A  NATURAL  CONSEQUENCE,  A 

’URIFIER  OF  THE  BLOOD.  AND  A  SWEETENER  OF_THE  WHOLE  SYSTEM. 


KDiOEsnoN  is  a  •weakness  or  want  of  power 
f  the  digestive  juices  in  the  stomach  to  con- 
ert  what  we  eat  and  drink  into  healthy 
latter,  for  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
rhole  system.  It  is  caused  by  everything 
rhich  weakens  the  system  in  general,  or  the 
tomach  in  particular.  From  it  proceed 
learly  all  the  diseases  to  which  we  are 
iable ;  for  it  is  very  certain,  that  if  wo  could 
ilwajs  keep  the  stomach  right  we  should 
Mily  die  by  old  age  or  accident.  Indigestion 
»odaces  a  great  variety  of  unpleasant  sensa- 
ions ;  amongst  the  most  prominent  of  its 
niserable  effects  are  a  want  of,  or  an  in¬ 
ordinate  appetite,  sometimes  attended  with  a 
coostant’eraving  for  drink,  a  distension  or 
feeling  of  enlargement  of  the  stomach,  flatu¬ 
lency, hearlbum,pain8  in  the  stomach, acidity, 
anpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth,  perhaps  sick¬ 
ness,  rumbling  noise  in  the  bowels  :  in  some 
cases  of  depraved  digestion  there  is  nearly  a 
complete  disrelish  for  food,  but  still  the 
appetite  is  not  greatly  impaired,  as  at  the 
stated  period  of  meals  persons  so  afflicted  can 
eat  heartily,  although  without  much  gratifi¬ 
cation  ;  a  long  train  of  nervous  symptoms  are 
also  frequent  attendants,  general  debility, 
f^t  languidness,  and  incapacity  for  exer¬ 
tion.  The  minds  of  persons  so  afflicted  fre¬ 
quently  become  irritable  and  desponding, 
and  great  anxiety  is  observable  in  the  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  they  appear  thoughtful,  melan- 
•holy,  and  dejected,  under  great  appre- 
^nsion  of  some  imaginary  danger,  will  start 
at  any  unexpected  noise  or  occurrence,  and 
kecome  so  agitated  that  they  require  some 


time  to  calm  and  collect  themselves  :  yet  for 
all  this  the  mind  is  exhilarated  without  much 
difficulty  ;  pleasing  events,  society,  will  for 
a  time  dissipate  all  appearance  of  disease ; 
but  the  excitement  pr^uced  by  an  agreeable 
change  vanishes  soon  after  the  cause  has 
gone  by.  Other  symptoms  are,  "violent  pal- 
pitations,  restlessness,  the  sleep  disturbed  by 
frightful  dreams  and  startings,  and  affording 
little  or  no  refreshment ;  occasionally  there 
is  much  moaning,  with  a  sense  of  weight  and 
oppression  upon  the  chest,  nightmare,  Ac. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  all 
the  symptoms  of  this  first  invader  upon  the 
constitution,  as  in  a  hundred  cases  of  Indi¬ 
gestion  there  will  probably  be  something 
peculiar  to  each  ;  'but,  bo  they  what  they 
may,  they  are  all  occasioned  by  the  food 
becoming  a  burden  rather  than  a  support  to 
the  stomach  ;  and  in  all  its  stages  the  medi¬ 
cine  most  wanted  is  that  which  will  afford 
speedy  and  effectual  assistance  to  the  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  and  give  energy  to  the  ner¬ 
vous  and  muscular  systems, — nothing  can 
more  speedily  or  with  more  certainty  effect 
so  desirable  an  object  than  Worfo«’«  Extract 
of  Camomile  Flowers.  The  herb  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  highly  esteemed  in 
England  as  a  grateful  anodyne,  imparting  an 
aromatic  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  a  pleasing 
de!«ree  of  wai-mth  and  strength  to  the  sto¬ 
mach  ;  and  in  all  cases  of  indigestion,  gout 
in  the  stomach,  windy  colic,  and  general 
weakness,  it  has  for  ages  been  strongly  re¬ 
commended  by  the  most  eminent  practi¬ 
tioners  as  very  useful  and  benefioiaL  The 


S  OBSERVATIONS  ON  INDIGESTION. 


great,  indeq^  o<iIy|  C)>j^tjoft  to  its  ii(e  |4  ' 
been  tlieTarg^qaafiti^  of  water  w'bich  if 
takes  to  dissolve  a  small  part  of  the  flowers^ 
and  which  must  be  takM  with  it  into  the 
stomach.  It  requires  a  quarter  of 

boiling  water  to  dissolve  the  solable  portion 
of  one  drachm  of  Camomile  Elowera ;  and« 
when  one  or  even  two  ounces  may  be  ta]h«n 
with  advaafogc,  it  qausk  at'  once  bo  seen 
how  impossible  it  is  to  talie  a  pioper  dose  of 
this  wholesome  herb  in  the  form  of  tea ;  and 
the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  long  since 
been  placed  the  very  first  in  rank  of  .idl 
xestondiva-medicines  is,  Uiat  in  taking  it  ilia 
stomach  has  always  been  loaded  with  water, 
which  tends  in  a  great  measure  to  counter¬ 
act,  and  very  frequently  wholly  to  destroy 
the  effect  It  must  be  evident  that  loading 
a  weak  stomach  with  a  laige  quantity  of 
water,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
into  U  a  small  quantity  of  medicine,  must  be 
injurious ;  and  that  the  medicine  must  pos¬ 
sess  powerful  renovating  properties  only  to 
counteract  the  bad  effects  likely  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  water.  Generally  speaking, 
this  hasbeenthecase  with  Camomile  Elowers, 
a  herb  possessing  the  highest  restorative 
qualities, and  when  properly  taken,  decidedly 
^e  most  speedy  restorer,  and  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  preserver  of  health. 

NORTON’S  CAMOMILE  PILLS  are 
prepared  by  a  peculiar  prooes$,,accidentally 
discovered,  andknownonly  to  the  proprietor, 
and  which  he  firmly  believes  to  be  one  of 
the  most  valuable  modem. discoveries  in 
medicine,  by  which  all  the  essential  and  ex¬ 
tractive  matter  of  more  titan  au  ounce  of  the 
flowers  is  concentrated  in  four  moderate¬ 
sized  pills.  Experience  has  afforded  the  most 
ample  proof  that  they  possess  all  the  fine 
aromatic  and  stomachic  properties  for  which 
the  herb  has  been  esteemed ;  and,  as  they 
are  taken  into  the  stomach  unencumbered  by 
any  diluting  or  indigestible  substaiioe,  in  the 
same  degree  has  their  benefit  been  more  im¬ 
mediate  and  decided.  Mild  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  pleasant  in  their  effect,  they  may  be 
taken  at  any  age,  and  under  any  ciicum- 
stance,  without  danger  or  inconvenience.  A 
person  exposed  to  coid  and  wet  a  whole  day 
or  niglit  c-ould  not  possibly  receive  any  in¬ 
jury  from  taking  them,  but,  on  the  contiary, 
they  would  effectually  prevent  a  cold  being 
taken.  After  a  long  acquaintance  with  and 
strict  oboervanoc  of  the  medicinal  properties 
of  Norton,’ 9  Camamilt  PiU»,  it  u  only ikniig 


/tlmm'^ustice  jio  ea^  thht.Aayarereal^the 
most  valuable  of  all  Tonic  Medicixes.  By 
the  word  tonic  ia  meant  a  medicine  which 
gives  strength  to  tiie  stomach  sufficient  to 
digest  in  proper  quantities  all  wholesomi 
food,  which  increases  the  power  of  eveij 
nerve  and  muscle  of  the  human  body,  or,  in 
othnr  words,  iqvigorates  the  nervous  and 
muscular  8y6teBi&  The  solidity  or  firmneu 
of  the  whole  tissue  of  tne  body  tthich  so 
quickly  follows  the  Viaeoi Norton’ sCamomSt 
Pills,  their  cortAm  and  speotly  effects  in  re¬ 
pairing  the  partial  dilapidations  from  time  or 
intenqierance,  and  their  1  tsting  salutary  in 
fiuenco  on  the-  udiolo  frame,  is  uwsb  ooe- 
vincing,  that  in  the  smallest  compass  is  cob- 
tained  the  largest  quantity  of  the  tonic  prin¬ 
ciple,  of  so  peculiar  a  natm-e  as  to  pervade 
the  whole  system,  through  which  it  diffasee 
health  and  strength  sufficient  to  resist  th 
formation  of  disease,  and  also  to  fortify  th 
constitution  against  coutagiou ;  os  sucli,thei 
general  use  is  strongly  rbuomuiended  as 
preventative  during  the  pipvalenee  of  lualig 
nant  fever  or  other  infectious  diseases,  ani 
to  persons  attending  sick  i-Oomsthey  are  in 
valuable,  as  in  no  one  instance  have  they  ev« 
failed  in  preventing  the  taking  of  illnea 
even  under  the  most  trying  circumstance 
As  Norton’s  Camomile  Fills  are  parti 
cularly  recommended  for  all  stomach  coa 
plain tsor  indigestion,  it  will  probably  be  m 
pected  that  some  advice  should  be  given  n 
specting  diet,  though  after  all  that  has  be«l 
written  upon  thosubject,  after  the  publicatio 
of  volume  upon  volume,  after  the  countr 
has,  as  it  were,  been  inundated  •w'ith  prai 
tical  essays  on  diet,  as  a  means  of  prolongiq 
life,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  say  mo« 
did  we  not  feel  it  our  duty  to  make  th 
humble  endeavour  of  inducing  the  public  i 
regard  them  not,  but  to  adopt  that  coun 
which  is  dictated  by  nature,  by  reason,  ani 
by  common  sense.  Those  persons  who  studj 
the  wholesomes,  and  are  governed  by  th 
opinions  of  writers  on  diet,  are  uniformlj 
both  unhealthy  in  body  and  weak  in  mind 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  palate  is  d* 
signed  to  inform  us  what  is  proper  for  thi 
stomach,  and  of  course  that  must  best  in 
struch  us  what  food  to  take  and  what  h 
avoid ;  we  want  no  other  advisor.  Nothing 
can  be  more  clear  than  that  those  articla 
which  are  agreeable  to  the  taste  were  bj 
nature  intended  for  our  food  and  sustenance, 
whether  liquid  >or  solid  ’  tbreign  or  of  natin 
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ON  INDIGESTION. 


,  ,  obswations 

•  i  •  1  - .  I  i. 

piodaction  :  if  they  are  pure  and  unadul- 
t(rated,  no  harm  need  be  dreaded  by  their 
;  they  will  only  injure  by  abuse.  Con- 
sjquently,  whatever  the  palate^^ppronre*,  eat 
aad  drink  always  in  moderatibh,  but  never 
k  excess  ;  keeping  in  mind  that  the  first 
prooesi  of  digestion  is  performed  in  the 
jBouth,  the  second  in  the  stomach;  and  that, 
in  order  tjiat  the  stomach  may  be  able  to  do 
its  work  properly,  it  is  requisite  the  first 
pocess  should  be  well  performed  ;  this  con- 
asts  in  masticating  or  diewing  the  solid 
food,  so  as  to  break  down  and  separate  the 
fibres  and  small  substances  of  meat  and  ve- 
letablo,  mixing  them  well,  and  bleiuling  the 
Thole  together  before  they  are  swallowed  ; 
ind  it  is  particularly  urged  upon  all  to  take 
plenty  of  time  to  their  meals  and  never  cat 
in  haste.  If  you  conform  to  this  short  and 
wnple,  but  comprehensive  advice,  and  find 
that  there  are  various  things  which  others 
Kt  and  drink  with  pleasui’e  and  without  in- 
•onvenienee,  and  which  would  bo  pleasant 
to  yourself  only  that  they  disagree,  you  may 
d  once  conclude  that  the  fault  is  in  the 
domach,  that  it  does  not  possess  the  power 
which  it  ought  to  do,  that  it  wants  assist- 
ace,  and  the  sooner  that  assistance  is  af¬ 
forded  the  better.  A  very  short  trial  of  this 
medicine  will  best  prove  how  soon  it  will 
put  the  stomach  in  a  condition  to  perform 
with  ease  all  the  work  which  nature  intended 
for  it.  By  its  use  you  will  soon  bo  able 
to  enjoy,  in  moderation,  whatever  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  taste,  and  unable  to  name  one  in¬ 
dividual  article  of  food  which  disagrees  with 
or  sits  unpleasantly  on  the  stomach.  Never 
forget  that  a  small  meal  well  digested  affords 
more  nourishment  to  the  system  than  a  largo 
one,  even  of  the  same  food,  when  digested 
imperfectly.  Let  the  dish  be  ever  so  deli¬ 
cious,  aver  so  enticing  a  variety  offered,  the 
bottle  ever  so  enchanting,  never  forget  that 
temperance  tends  to  preserve  health,  and 
that  health  is  the  soul  of  enjoyment  But 
should  an  impropriety  beatanytime,orever 
80  often  committed,  by  which  the  stomach 
becomes  overloaded  or  disordered,  render  it 
immediate  aid  by  taking  a  dose  of  Norton’s 


Camomile  Pills,  which  wilt  so  promptly  as¬ 
sist  in  carrying  off  the  burden  thus  imposed 
upon  it  that  all  will  soon  be  right  again. 

Itis  most  certainly  true  that  every  person 
in  his  lifetime  consumes  a  quantity  of  nox¬ 
ious  matter,  which  if  taken  at  one  mea( 
would  be  fatal :  it  is  these  small  quantities 
of  noxious  matter,  which  are  introdnced  into 
our  food,  either  by  accident  or  wiliul  adul¬ 
teration,  which  we  find  so  often  upset  the 
stomach,  and  not  unfrequently  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  illness,  and  })eihaps  final  ruination 
to  health.  To  preserve  the  constitution,  it 
should  he  our  constant  care,  if  possible,  to 
counteracttheeffect  of  these  small  quantities 
of  unwholesome  matter  ;  and  whenever,  in 
tliat  way,  an  enemy  to  the  constitution  finds 
its  M'ay  into  the  stomach,  a  friend  should 
he  immediately  sent  after  if,  which  would 
jmevent  its  mischievous  effects,  and  expel  it 
altogctlior ;  no  better  friend  can  bo  found, 
nor  one  which  will  perform  the  bisk  with 
greater  certainty  than  NORTON’S  CAMO¬ 
MILE  BILLS.  And  let  it  be  observed  that 
the  longer  this  medicine  is  taken  the  le.s3  it 
will  be  wanted  ;  it  can  in  no  case  become 
habitual,  as  its  entire  action  is  to  give  energy 
and  force  to  the  slomach,  which  is  the  spring 
of  life,  the  source  from  which  the  whole  frame 
draws  its  succour  and  support.  After  an 
excess  of  eating  or  drinking,  and  upon  every 
occasion  of  the  general  health  being  at  all 
disturbed,  these  IhLLS  should  beimniediately 
taken,  as  they  will  stop  and  eradicate  dis¬ 
ease  at  its  commencement.  Indeed,  it  is 
most  confidently  asserted,  that  by  the  timely 
use  of  this  medicine  only,  and  a  common  de¬ 
gree  of  caution,  any  person  may  enjoy  all  the 
comforts  within  his  reach,  may  pass  through 
life  without  an  illness,  and  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  attaining  a  healthy  OLD  AGE. 

On  account  of  their  volatile  properties, 
they  must  be  kept  in  bottles  ;  and  if  closely 
corked  their  qnalitiesareneitlierimpairedby 
time  nor  injured  by  any  change  of  climate 
whatever.  Price,  135d.and2s.9d.each, with 
full  directions.  The  large  bottle  contains  the 
quantity  of  three  small  ones,  or  ITlls  equal 
to  fourteou  ounces  of  Gaiiohilb  Flowkrs. 


Sold  by  nearly  all  respectable  Medicine  Vendors. 

Be  particular  to  ’  ask  for  **  NORTON’S  PILLS,”  and 
^  not  be  persuaded  tO  purchase  an  imitation. 
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GODFREY’S 

EXTRACT  OF  ELDER  FLOWE 

Is  strongly  recommended  for  Softening,  Improving,  Beau 
ing  and  Preserving  the  Skin,  and  giving  it  a  blooming  m 
charming  appearance.  It  will  completely  remove  Tan,  Si 
burn.  Redness,  &c.,  and  by  its  Balsamic  and  Healing  quali 
render  the  sldn  soft,  pliable,  and  free  from  dryness,  &c.,  cl 
it  from  every  humour,  pimple,  or  eruption,  and  by  continui 
its  use  only  a  short  time,  the  skin  will  become  and  contini 
soft  and  smooth,  and  the  complexion  perfectly  clear  ah 
beautiful. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  price  2s.  9d.,  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  an' 

Perfumers. 


pr- 


FOR  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 


mm  akb  WLmmm&MiQ 

are  a  certain  and  safe  remedy.  They  restore  tranquillity  to  the  nerres,  give  tone  to  the 
stomach,  and  strength  to  the  whole  system.  No  other  mfMiicine  can  be  compared  to 
these  excellent  Pills,  as  they  prevent  the  disorder  from  attacking  the  stomach  or  head, 
and  have  restored  thousands  from  pain  and  misery  to  health  and  comfort. 

Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendoi-s,  at  Is.  l|d.,  or  2s.  9d.  per  box. 


SIISCQ’S  SiSSKCS  QF  &sit&£se 

is  the  most  efficacious  remedy  ever  discovered  for  the  relief  of  persons  suffering  fro 
Infiuensa  ;  the  first  two  doses  generally  arrest  the  progress  of  this  distressing  complain 
and  a  little  perseverance  completely  removes  it.  Child^n’s  Coughs,  as  well  as  recen 
ones  in  AdiUts,  will  be  removed  by  a  few  doses  (frequently  by  the  first) ;  and  Asthmatic 
persons,  who  previously  had  not  been  able  to  lie  down  in  bed,  have  received  the  utmost 
Knefit  &om  the  use  of  i 

SIMCO’S  ESSENCE  OF  LINSEED. 

Sold  in  Bottles  at  1&  1^,  and  2fi.  9d.  eadi. 
u. 
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CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 

Requires  neither  hemming  or  whipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  free  from  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DRAPERS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  ft  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


WORLD-RENOWNED 

'WXIEEr.ER  ABTD  'W’lr.SON' 

1 1  #9  f'.,.  PRIZE  MEOAJL. 

LOCHTITGH  SEWING  MACHINES, 

From  dCO  niicl  iipwnrtls, 

WITH  ALL  RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  ADDITIONS. 

The  Wheeler  and  Wilson  Lock  Stitch  Sewing  Machinee  have  obtained  First-claaa 
Prizes  and  Medals  against  all  competitors  at  every  Exhibition  and  Fair  in  Europe  and 
America  at  which  it  has  been  exhibited,  and  is  now  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
Machine,  made  in  the  best  manner,  and  doing  the  very  best  work  for  the  Family  or 
Manufactory.  It  is  easily  worked,  easily  learnt,  cannot  get  ont  of  order,  and  may  be  used 
by  a  child.  Instmctions  gratis  to  all  purchasers. 

■fegit "  -L  i  JRustrated  Pronpectia  gratis  and  post  frtt. 

Offices  and  Sale  Rooms,  139,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


"DOSSETTER’S  HAIR  RESTORER  is  not  a  Dye;  contains  no  Oil — Will  restore  Grey  Hair  to  its 

XV  original  colour— Removes  Dandritf  snd  all  other  Impurities  from  tfie  Head— Prevents  the  Hair  from  fallinx  off— Promotes  tho  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Hair,  giving  it  the  lustre  and  health  of  Youth- Does  not  Injure  or  soil  Ladies'  Bonnets  or  Dress — And  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
Restorative  ever  used.  Full  Directions  on  every  Bottle,  price  Ss.  6d. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMERS,  Ac.,  and  Wholesale  by  F.  NEWBERY  *  SONS,  45,  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  Londoa 


Lessons  in  dressmaking  —  Eight  for  Ten  shillings  and  Sixpence  —  Given  by  Miss  Smith, 

5,  Portland-terrace,  Portlaud-street  Commercial-road  &st  Houri,  Eleven  to  Four. 

Newest  Paris  Fashiona 

Mantles  13  stamps;  Jackets,  13  stamps;  Bodies,  7  stamps;  Sleeves,  4  stamps;  Children's  Patterns,  8  stampa 
One  extra  on  all  patterns  sent  by  post.  Established  1851. 


FOR  THE  HA-IR. 


BAL 


OF  COLUMBIA. 


This  vnltutble  Preparation  ie  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

IT  STRENOTHENS  .A.ND  NOITRISEES, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth, 

IT  PRESER-VEE,  RESTORES,  BE.AsETIPIES, 

A.-^n  CIsE.A.M'SES  THE  R.A.IR. 

THE  HXTRSER'V. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  Ss.  dd.,  6s.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

C.  and  Oldrlclue’s  Balm,  WcUinfirton  Street,  Strand,  "W.C?. 


TP  T-  /%.  T*>  T  TS 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS, 

c“i^iISfe“nc?at^6’i.  the  more  frequent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 

Depth  from  a  to  e.  -L  prevent  many  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  complained  of  after  oonflnensent.  During  pregnancy 

the  support  derived  from  fts  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  premure  afforded  secures  the  restoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  ao  esMntial  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Acooncheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapsus  uteri,  dropsg,  and  obtsitg, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preference  to  steel  truoM. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO  “ 

EDWARD  or  Mrs.  BUXLET,  12,  Old  Oawendish-street,  Oxford-strsot. 


XIJM 


H.  3.  &,  D.  NIOOLL, 

TAIUMS  TO  THE  QUEEH,  ROYU.  FUtLT  OHO  TOE  GOOOTO  OF  EUROPE, 

AND  RIDING  HABIT  MAKERS, 

114,  116,  118,  120,  REGENT  STREET,  22,  OORNHILL,  LONDON; 

10,  MOSLEY  STREET,  MANCHESTER;  and  60,  BOLD  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

Xiooll'8  EsUiblisbment  in  Regent-ntreot  ia  divided  into  departments — viz.,  for  Gientlomen,  Ladies,  and  Youth— the 
entrance  to  the  department  for  Oentlemen  being  at  No.  lit,  and  for  Ladies  and  Youth  at  No.  120. 

FOR 

SPECIAiniES  H  FABRICS,  A\I»  BESICNS  MADE  IN  MOOllEN,  SILK.  AND  VElVlt  MANCF.ACTIRES  AT  PRICES  FOR  C.ASI  PANTIENTS  OMT. 
THE  NEW  JACKET  &  WAISTCOAT  for  the  SEASON,  THE  “SCARBORO’.” 
TRAVELLING  DRESSES,  nvitu  WATERPROOF  SKIRTS. 
YACHTING  DITTO,  DITTO. 

SEASIDE  JACKETS,  of  the  NICOLL  CHEVIOT,  218. 


NIC0U8  GUINEA  WATERPROOF  TWEED  OLOAKS,  COATS, 
ARO  JA0KET8, 

Patronisod  by  LaJiea  all  over  the  World. 


will  find  at  Meaara.  Hiooll’t  Gkurmenta  ready  for  immediate 
aae,  or  made  to  order  at  a  few  hoars'  notioe. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO 


Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watoh  and  Olook  Manniaoturers,  Dressing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers, 

154,  EEGEHT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET.  LOHDOH,  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  ME8LAY. 

V.  A.  Mmvami  and  Oo.’s  I, DreaaiBfi-Oaaea,  eleetro-piated,  £l  11a  Cd.,  £2  2a.,  £3  10a.,  £4  4b.,  and  .£6  6a.  to  .£18  lOt. 
V.  A.  Staqysea  and  Oo.’a  l.adlos’  SreaeUc-Oaaoa,  ailver  Sttcd,  £o  10a,  £10  10a,  uCll  lOt.,  £12  10a,  jCU  12a  6d., 
£17  10a  ed.,  to  XIOO. 

T.  Jl.  Btmpsoa  and  Oo.'a  OenUeaaea’a  Breaalns-Oases,  XI,  X2  Sa.,  X2  10a.,  X3  lOa.,  X5  10a,  £7  12b.  6d.,  to  X80. 

T.  A.  S'.mpson  and  Oo.'a  Work-BOKSS,  in  ehoiea  woods,  8*.  Gd.,  Xl,  Xt  10a,  X2  2s.,  X2  lOa.,  X3  5a,  X4. 

T.  A.  •imvsoa  and  Oo.'a  Writiac-Xtsaks,  10a.  6d.,  21a,  SOa,  XI  2a.  Xt  10b.,  X3  5a.,  X4,  X6  6i.,  X8  10a  6d.,  to  X35. 

T.  A.  Bimpaea  and  Oo.’a  Irftdlsa'  Koroeso  Bass,  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  Dressing,  Writing,  and  Working,  X3  10a, 
X4  17a  ed.,  X5  Sa,  X6  lOs..  X7  15a  6d,  to  XIOO. 

T.  A.  Blmpsea  and  Oo.’a  Osntlemon’a  DroaataC'Baga,  X3  ISa,  X5  3s.  6d.,  X6  6a,  £7  lOa,  X8  ISs.,  XIO,  to  X35. 

T.  A.  SIMFSOIV  &  CO., 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  W.;  and  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

1JS4,  ItECaElVT  STREET,  &.  8,  HEAK  STREET,  W. 

A.  Bimpaoa  and  Oo.'a  Oilt  Ormolu  Srawlns-reom  Clocks,  X2  2a,  X3  Sa.,  X4  ISa^  X5  5b.,  X6  16a  6d ,  to  X80. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'a  Ubrary  and  l>lnias>room  Oloeks,  XI  la.,  X2  2a ,  X4  4a,  X6  lOa,  XB  lOs ,  to  X50. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oe.’s  Oold  Watekos,  X4  4b.,  X5  Ga.,  X6  68.,  X8  8a,  XIO  10b.,  to  X50. 

T.  A.  Simpaon  and  Oo.’a  Oold  Otaard  Chains,  X2  lOi.,  X3  10*.,  X5  5f.,  to  X18. 

T.  A.  Simpaon  and  Oo.’a  Oold  Albert  Chains,  XI  ISs.,  X3  3a.,  X4  4t.,  to  X18. 

V.  A.  Stinpawa  and  Oo.'a  Wsddlas  Blaga  and  Xospsrs,  Oold,  Oam,  and  Stcnat  Blnga,  varying  from  14b.  to  XlUO. 
T.  A.  Simpaon  and  Oo.’a  oold,  Oam,  and  Baamal  Xrfmfcats,  from  10a  6d.  to  X50. 

T.  A.  Blmpaan  and  Oa.'s  Oold,  Oam,  and  Bnamsl  Braoslsts,  from  X3  17a  6d.  to  X85. 

V.  A.  Bimpann  and  Oo.’a  Oold,  Osm,  and  Bnamal  Brooshaa,  from  35a  6d.  to  X30. 

V.  A.  Simpaon  and  oo.’a  Silrar  and  SilTar-gUt  Btonntad  Onion  Smailins  BotUas,  10a  to  XIO. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  00.,  Jewellers,  Dressing-Case  Makers,  and  Importers, 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Beak  Street,  Ifondon;  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 
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A  “Fine  Old  Ekoush"  Gentlewoman. 

A  Fbomisbory  Note. 

The  Fashions. 

The  Enolishwomak's  Conversazione. 

FASHIONS  AND  NEEDLEWORK. 

A  Sheet  or  Desiqks,  containing  information  abont  Fashion,  Dress,  and  Needlework 
A  Laroe  Pbettilt-coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

The  Full-sized  Patterns  for  entting  ont  a  Little  Girl's  Paletot. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  of  a  Doll  A  la  Watteau. 

A  Shall  Fashion  Plate. 

Seven  Laroe  Illustrated  Pages  of  Novelties  in  Ladies'  Dress  and  Needlework. 
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CHEISTMAP  PRESEHTS 

AND 

NEW  YEAR’S  GIFTS 


FOR  ALL  WHO  COURT  THE  GAY  AND  FESTIYB 
SCENES. 

ROWLANDS'  BffACASSAR  OIL  is  a  deligbtfnUy  tngMt  ud  transparent  preparation  for  the  Hair,  and  as  an 
inrigorator  and  beautifier  beyond  all  precedent.  In  dreadng  the  Hair  nothing  can  equal  its  effect,  rendering  it  so  admirably 
soft  that  it  irili  lie  in  any  direction,  and  imparting  a  transcendent  Instre.  Price  3s,  Gd.,  7a.,  10a  Cd.  (equal  to  four  small), 
and  21a.»per  bottle. 

ROWLANDS'  KALYDOR,  for  the  Skin  and  Complexion,  is  nnequalled  for  its  rare  and  inestimable  qualities.  The 
radiant  bloom  it  imr'rts  to  the  cheek,  the  softness  and  delicacy  nhich  it  induces  of  the  hands  and  arms,  its  capability  of 
sdbthing  irritation  and  removing  cutaneous  defects,  render  ft  indispensable  to  every  toilet  Price  4a  6d. ..  and 
8a6d.  per  bottla 

ROWLANDS'  ODONTO,  or  PEARL  DENTIFRICE,  of  inestimable  value  in  preserving  and  beautifying  the  Teeth, 
strengthening  the  Gums,  and  for  giving  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  Breath.  Price  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Perftimers.  Ask  for  ROWLANDS' "  Articles. 


TOILET  VINEGAR. 

VIXUfiRE  le  miLET  it  JLl\  TLNCEKT  BUILT. 


This  celebrated  article  may  be  obtained  of  all 
Cbemista  and  Perfumers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Its 
well-known  superiority  over  Eau  de  Coltme  has 
obtained  for  it  a  nniTeiaal  repntatioa  Its  Hygieoie 
properties  render  it  invaluable  ee  a  dirinfeotant  end  an 
exquisite  adjunct  to  the  ball-rooin.  A  small  erantity 
poursd  into  the  water  before  waehine  nentraiisee  any 
imparitiea.  and  renders  the  skin  white  and  soft.  In 
the  bath  it  la  remarkable,  invigorates  the  body,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  most  agmable  perfume.  It  is  an 
admirable  lotion  for  the  month,  preserving  the  gnms 
end  teeth.  To  smokers  it  is  invalnabis,  imparung  a 
delictons  perfume  to  the  breath.  It  is  tndi^nsable 
in  hot  countriee  and  the  coloniea 

May  be  had  of  all  Chemists  tnd  Perfnmers. 

Sole  wholesale  agents,  B.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS, 
t,  Qreat  Martborongb-street,  17.,  and  U  and  »S,  Olty- 
road,  E.C.,  Londen. 

Price  3a  6d. 


1 

NOTHING  IS  MORE  REFRESHING  THAN 

BIMMEL’S 

EXTRACT  OF  LIME  JUICE  AND  GLYCERINE. 

Which  cleanses  and  cools  the  head,  and  gives  the  hair  a  beautiful  gloee,  without  graaaing  it  Fliioe  la.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  fig. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR 

Will  also  be  found  a  perfect  luxury  as  an  adjunct  to  tiie  Toilet  and  Bath,  and  a  reviving  Perfume.  Price  Is.,  2t,  6d.,  fis. 

RIMMEL’8  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN, 

An  elegant  ornament  for  the  Drawing-room,  Ball-room,  Dining-table,  Ac.  Price  from  A1  10s. 

toem  Blum,  piRmuiB  bt  Amnmn  n  ebj.  thb  pbihcess  or  wuss, 

OO.  Stx*a.xi<l ;  Rci^ent  Street' ;  and  1S4.,  Oomblll,  I^ondon. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  PERFUMERY  DEALERS. 

BimiEL'S  “BOOK  OF  FEBFUMES,”  with  above  360  lUuttratione,  erownevo,gnt  edges,  ia;  by  poet  tor  Msiampa  Quito,  toee-ltaf  paper,  10a  C4| 

by  post  for  140  stssupa 
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BT  THE  ACTHOB  OF  “SQUIRE  BOWLEY’S  DIFFICULTIES." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


WEnr,  when  the  short  sea-passage  from  Dover  to  Calais 
is  only,  under  favourable  circumstances,  one  and 
a-half  hours,  Claris,  who  directed  the  movements  of  the 
travelling  party,  should  have  preferred  the  Ostend  route,  is 
not  lor  ns  to  determine.  That  Auguste,  the  Swiss  courier, 
should  not  have  remonstrated  is  not  extraordinary  when  yon 
consider  that  he  was,  by  profession,  an  amphibious  creaturo, 
and  therefore,  personally,  equally  indifferent  to  land  or  sea. 
That  Miss  Ursula  should  not  have  sought  to  amend  Claris's 
resolution  was  also  not  wonderful,  when  we  remember  how 
complete  was  her  ignorance  of  all  matters  of  foreign  travel ; 
nay,  incredible  as  it  may  sound  in  these  our  days  of  railway 
and  steamboat  locomotion,  she  had  never  even  seen  the 
sea.  And,  meekly  as  the  poor  lady  had  acquiesced  in  the 
whole  plan,  no  one  but  herself  knew  what  secret  dreads  and 
fears  shook  her  soul  in  view  of  it.  And  these  dreads  and 
fears  were  by  no  means  distributed  in  their  duo  proportion 
over  the  risks  and  casualties  of  the  voyage;  they  were  all 
concentrated  upon  one  contingency,  and  that  the  most  un¬ 
likely  to  occur — Miss  Ursula  was  horribly  afraid  of  being 
drowned.  The  best  of  us  have  our  weaknesses,  and  this  was 
Miss  Ursula's.  Sea-sickness  had  no  terrors  for  her,  or  if  it 
had,  they  were  all  swallowed  up  in  this  larger  and  all-engross- 
I  ing  dread.  Long  ago  she  had  lain  awake  on  stormy  nights 
I  in  her  cottage  home,  and  pictured  to  herself  this  great, 
ravening  monster,  upon  which  she  was  now  about  to  adventure 
herself,  rising  up  in  his  might  and  swallowing  up  her  heart's 
treasures,  first  Godfrey,  and  then  Edgar.  And  in  this  terrible, 
destroying  aspect  the  buautiful  ocean  had  fixed  itself  upon 
her  imagination.  She  might  read  of  it  as  rippling  in  dreamy 
I  wavelets  against  the  pebbly  shore;  as  sparkling  in  sunny 
I  radiance  whilst  white-sailed  boats  danced  upon  its  blue  bosom ; 
I  merry  girls,  fresh  from  Brighton  or  Scarborough,  might  toll 
her  of  the  sportive  moods  of  this  their  giant  playfellow ;  but 
I  Miss  Ursula,  for  all  this,  could  re.alise  but  one  aspect  of  the 
unseen  terror. 

Therefore  this  foreign  tour,  which  appears  so  simple  and 
everyday  a  thing  to  most  of  -  us,  was  in  Miss  Ursula  a  high 
reach  of  unselfish  devotion,  one  of  those  silent  sacrifices 
which  made  the  discipline  of  ht*r  life. 

Its  commencement  was  not  reassuring— the  end  of  the 
Niw  SsniEs,  No.  12,  Vol.  I. 


Admiralty  Pier  at  Dover  at  half-past  ten  o’clock  at  night 
never  is  reassuring.  I  don't  care  what  sort  of  night  it  may  be, 
moonlight,  starlight,  or  midsummer,  but  I  maintain  that  the 
shrinking  traveller  who  finds  himself  embarking  from  this 
point  at  that  hour  is  very  well  justified  in  his  shrinking. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  dreary  in  the  semi-light,  in 
the  blinking  gas-lamps,  in  the  descent  among  scaffold-like 
beams,  suggestive  of  unutterable  horrors,  down  sloppy  steps^ 
across  ridgy  gangways  whore  the  high  heels  of  your  boots 
are  sure  to  catch,  and  your  heart  leaps  almost  into  your 
month  at  the  suggested  alternatives  of  an  ugly  fall  or  a 
precipitate  descent  into  the  arms  of  blue-shirtcd  men  with 
dingy  lanterns,  to  which  you  are  indebted  for  the  revelation 
of  a  variety  of  other  perils  in  the  w.ay  of  stumbling-blocks. 

Looking  seaward  (unless,  indeed,  it  happens  to  bo  moon¬ 
light,  which  it  never  is  when  /  travel),  you  perceive  only  a 
vague  undefined  greyness,  coldly  mysterious,  and  certainly 
discouraging.  On  board  everybody  is  muffled  up,  everybody 
is  depressed  and  half  asleep,  everybody  looks  as  if  they  were 
going  to  he  up  all  night  and  didn’t  like  it.  There  is  not  the 
least  life  or  energy  about  any  one  there,  unless  we  except  the 
dark-bosrded  Frenchmen,  who,  on  the  arrival  of  the  mail- 
train,  run  rapidly  down  the  dank  stone  steps,  spring  eagerly 
across  the  risky  gjngway,  and  arrive  on  board  in  an  agony 
of  excitement  and  expectation  which  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  speedily  tones  down  to  the  level  of  a  contemplative  cigar. 

Perhaps  the  most  inspiriting  thing  on  board,  after  the 
Frenchmen — whose  speedily-extinguished  gaiety  is,  after  all, 
a  sad  thing — is  the  funnel  of  the  boat.  It  keeps  up  a  con¬ 
tinual  hoarse,  hurrying  note  of  departure.  It  does  its  best 
to  divert  the  minds  of  the  intending  passengers  by  throwing 
up  white  vapour,  grey  vapour,  and  black  vapour,  dashed 
occasionally  with  streaks  of  flame,  just  as  the  clown  at  a 
country  circus  keeps  tho  audience  amused  in  the  pauses  of 
the  entertainment  by  catching  white,  green,  and  red  balls  on 
t^e  back.s  of  his  hands. 

Miss  Ursula,  poor  dear  lady !  passed  through  all  the  fore¬ 
going  experiences  with  a  sinking  heart,  and  then  found 
herself  ushered  into  tho  ladies'  cabin.  The  initiated  enter 
this  structure  with  about  tho  same  sensation  which  accom¬ 
panies  the  introduction  into  a  dentist’s  parlour.  The  horse¬ 
hair  couches  are  fearfully  analogons  to  the  fatal  armchair ; 
the  peculiar  odours  of  oilcloth  and  waterproof  have  unbearable 
associations.  Miss  Ursula’s  heart  sank  lower  and  lower ;  she 
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Hearts  Errant. 


looksd  despairingly  at  tbe  four  walls,  at  the  low  roof.  It  was 
Bwfal  to  think  of  being  penned  down  here  to  be  drowned ! 
She  longed  for  the  freedom  of  the  upper  deck.  “At  least,” 
she  thonght,  “there  would  be  a  chance  of  rescue  there."  She 
turned  to  where  Claris  was  settling  herself  upon  the  most 
comfortable  conch,  with  Auguste  and  the  French  steward 
and  one  or  two  other  men  in  attendance  upon  her,  in  obedience 
to  that  law  of  attraction  which  seemed  to  subjugate  every 
he-creature,  of  whatever  degree,  when  once  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  her  influence.  Miss  Ursula  was  ashamed  to 
hint  her  fears  to  Claris,  who  seemed  to  take  the  whole  thing 
as  snch  a  matter  of  course. 

“Where  shall  I  put  your  shawls,  ma'am  ?"’ 

It  was  Perks's  voice  at  her  side.  The  starting  bell  was 
ringing  upstairs. 

“Olive,”  faltered  Miss  Ursula,  “would  it  be  allowed — do 
people — that  is,  ladies — ever  remain  upstairs  ?" 

“  On  deck  ?  Oh,  yes ;  but  then  it  would  bo  cold  at  night 
for  you,  aunt  dear.  You  will  find  the  cabin  best.” 

“I  think  I  would  rather  stay  on  deck.” 

“Then  I  will  stay  with  yon.  We  have  plenty  of  rugs  and 
shawls,  and  can  wrap  ourselves  up.” 

So  they  did ;  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
horizontal  position  which  Miss  Ursula  had  taken  up  on  one  of 
the  benches  saved  her  from  more  than  a  recurring  panic  at 
every  cold  “  thud”  with  which  the  water  dashed  against  the 
side  of  the  steamer.  Then  began  the  trial  for  which  the  poor 
lady  was  unprepared :  she  was  woefully,  desperately  sea-sick. 
At  first  she  thonght  she  was  dying ;  then,  Christian  woman 
as  she  was,  she  became  quite  indifferent  as  to  whether  she 
were  or  not.  At  the  beginning  she  had  been  very  anxious 
for  Olive,  who  lay  on  the  next  bench,  but  as  time  went  on 
she  lost  all  natural  feeling,  and  became,  with  a  certain 
pervading  instinct  of  self-reproach,  indifferent  upon  this  point 
too.  She  was  very  ill  indeed,  when  a  voice  which  seomed  to 
issue  from  a  speaking-trumpet  said  to  her,  in  French — 

“  If  madame  will  accompany  me,  I  will  place  her  where 
she  will  be  much  more  at  her  ease.” 
j  It  was  the  French  captain,  a  big,  burly,  red-faced  man, 
coarse  in  voice  and  aspect.  Yet  Miss  Ursula  rose  and  to'’’: 

!  his  offered  arm  to  descend  the  cabin-stairs.  She  devoutly 
I  hoped  he  was  going  to  throw  her  overhoard,  hut  he  wasn’t,  al¬ 
though  he  looked  as  capable  of  that  as  of  any  other  murderous 
act  What  he  did  not  look  capable  of  was  the  delicacy  and 
tenderness  with  which  he  bestowed  Miss  Ursula  upon  a 
comfortable  couch  in  a  quiet  private  cabin,  adjusting  her  head 
at  the  proper  altitude,  and  soaking  her  handkerchief  with 
eau-de-Cologne,  whilst  Miss  Perks  sat  upon  the  door-step  and 
was  deprecatingly  unwell.  I  may  observe  here,  in  passing, 
that  the  red-faced  captain  now  wears  upon  his  huge  fourth 
I  finger  a  handsome  carbuncle  ring,  which  he  explains  to 
inquiring  passengers  was  once  sent  to  him  by  an  English 
milady  who  traversed  with  him  and  was  very  ill,  and  to  whom 
he  had  offered  some  aids.  “  Cetait  beaucovp  pour  si  pen  de 
chose,"  adds  the  brave  man,  waving  tbe  florid  gem  in  a  light, 
airy  French  manner  in  the  faces  of  his  audience. 

Snugly  rolled  up  in  a  soft  nest  of  rugs  and  shawls,  like  a 
little  dormouse,  Olive  slept  and  dreamt  under  the  stars,  all 
unconscious  of  her  aunt's  tribulation.  Once  she  roused  and 
sat  up,  bewildered  to  feel  the  cool  night  air  fanning  her 
forehead.  Miss  Ursula’s  bench  was  empty,  and  Auguste, 
who  had  mounted  guard  over  the  young  lady,  came  forward, 
and  explained  to  her  that  madame,  being  indisposed,  had  re¬ 
tired  below,  and  that  mademoiselle  the  fenme-de  chamhre  was 
in  attendance  upon  her.  It  was  in  Olive’s  heart  to  follow 
Miss  Ursula,  but  a  sudden  roll  of  the  vessel,  just  as  she  was 
setting  her  feet  to  tbe  ground,  in  combination  with  certain 
unpleasant  sensations,  warned  her  to  resume  her  recumbent 


position,  which  she  did,  and,  nestling  down  again  amongst 
her  wraps,  she  gradually  relapsed  into  unconsciousness,  lulled 
by  the  monotonous  splashing  of  the  water  and  the  regnUr 
pant  of  the  hard-working  engine.  So  sleeping,  she  dreamed. 
She  seemed  to  be  in  a  wood  at  twilight.  A  star  came  out 
here  and  there,  and  looked  down  upon  her  through  the 
branches  of  the  tall  trees.  A  brawling  stream  ran  along  her 
path,  and  a  hidden  cascade  dashed  and  foamed  somewhere, 
out  of  sight,  behind  a  dark  bank  of  green.  She  wandered  on 
in  tangled  paths  that  had  no  outlet,  troubled  and  bewildered, 
darkness  overtaking  her,  and  the  rising  wind  roaring 
threateningly  above  her  head.  Then  Auguste  appeared,  to 
guide  her  out  of  the  maze  in  which  she  was  lost.  But  she 
was  now  so  weary  that  she  was  fain  to  sit  down  and  rest. 
And  her  rest  must  have  merged  into  sleep,  for  presently  she 
became  conscious  that  Auguste’s  German-Swiss  accents  were 
no  longer  respectfully  directing  her  steps,  but  that  they  were 
Colonel  St.  Maur’s  soft,  silky  tones  which  uttered — 

“  Gone  back  to  India,  and  left  the  handsome  heiress  behind 
in  England.  Bets  run  high  on  the  subject  in  the  Junior 
United  Service.” 

The  words  were  so  distinct,  canid  they  bo  a  droam  ? 
Hardly,  for  she  was  not  sleeping  now ;  she  had  only  to  open 
her  eyes  to  be  wide  awake.  There  were  tho  two  black 
funnels,  standing  up  over  her  head  like  branchless  trunks 
of  trees;  there  was  Auguste,  deferentially  submitting  that 
the  brouillard  was  cold  and  humid,  that  mademoiselle  ought 
to  enrkumer  herself:  a  thousand  pardons,  but  would  not 
mademoiselle  find  herself  better  down  there  ?  Then  there 
were  the  shadowy  outlines  of  two  tall  male  figures  pacing 
away  from  her  side  of  tho  deck,  and  disappearing  on  tho 
other  side  of  tho  paddle-boxes  before  Olive’s  eyes,  straining 
into  the  dimness,  could  identify  either  of  them.  She  had  no 
further  inclination  to  remain  on  deck;  the  wind  had  lulled, 
or  the  boat  was  in  smoother  water,  for  she  found  her  way 
without  much  difficulty  to  Miss  Ursula’s  retreat,  directed 
by  tbe  limp  and  washed-out  figure  of  poor  Perks  in  the 
doorway 

Miss  Ursula  w.as  considerably  better,  but  reduced  to  a 
passive  condition  which  did  not  admit  of  conversation.  Olive 
found  a  scat  by  her  side,  and  wondered  first  at  the  strange 
repulsion  which,  whether  she  had  heard  it  waking  or 
dreaming.  Colonel  St.  Maur’s  voice  had  re-aw.akened.  Then 
she  repeated  tho  words  over  again;  they  could  scarcely 
concern  her,  yet  somehow  she  found  herself  dwelling  upon 
them  until  they  seemed  identified  with  her. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  sudden  lull  in  tho  motion  of  the 
steamer,  followed  by  the  shuffling  of  feet  upon  the  staircase, 
and  a  Babel-like  confusion  of  tongues  above,  announced  their 
arrival  at  Ostend.  Auguste  delayed  the  landing  of  his  party 
until  the  crowd  of  passengers  had  dispersed.  Ostend  looked 
picturesque  enough  as  they  stepped  on  shore.  The  mist 
softened  the  red  flare  of  the  rising  sun  to  a  warm  pink  flush, 
which  lit  up  the  quaint  old  Flemish  houses,  and  seemed  to 
bring  them  out  from  their  past  century  into  the  warmth  and 
light  of  to-day.  Miss  Ursula,  revived  by  the  fresh  morning 
air,  was  disposed  to  pause  and  admiire  the  novel  picture,  but 
Claris  was  calling  impatiently  for  cdffeo,  which  they  found  in 
a  handsome  room  above  tho  custom-house,  where  they  were 
waited  upon  by  a  pleasant,  homely-looking  body  in  a  white 
cap  and  a  short  stuff  skirt,  wity  a  pretty  kerchief  pinned 
across  her  bosom.  This  refreshnpent  w.ss  scarcely  swallowed 
when  Aucuste  announced  that  m^sdamos’  trunks  were  visited, 
and  that  the  carriage  waited  to  aonvey  them  to  the  railway- 
station.  Here  they  ensconced  jfnemselves  in  the  last  carriage 
of  tbe  train,  and  amused  themselves  by  wondering  at  the 
sauntering  air  of  the  olflcials/ and  the  absence  of  all  hurry  or 
signs  of  departure  in  either  /^rain  or  passengers,  so  different 
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to  tho  bustle  and  noise  of  an  English  station.  A  silly  old 
man  did,  indeed,  endeavour  to  infuse  a  little  spirit  into  the 
afTair  by  carrying  Auguste  off  to  a  superior,  and  making  a 
fuss  over  the  tickets  he  held;  which  tickets  proving  to 
be  all  right,  the  superior  had  a  little  quarrel  with  the  old 
man,  who  thereupon  was  joined  by  other  old,  witless  people, 
who  assisted  him  in  such  gesticulations  and  noise  as  they 
could  accomplish.  In  tho  midst  thereof  the  train  started — 
quite  in  a  leisurely  way — and  Olivo  from  her  place  by  the 
window  could  see  the  old  men  fussing  and  quarrelling  to  the 
very  last  moment 

After  that,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Olive,  who  had 
set  herself  to  enjoy  all  tho  incidents  of  the  road,  her  window 
revealed  very  little  that  was  interesting.  Fields  with  dwarfed, 
straight  trees  planted  round  them  in  exact  squares ;  cut  up, 
moreover,  into  slices  of  dirty  cabbage,  dirty  beans,  or  melan¬ 
choly-looking  wheatsheaves ;  swamps  filled  with  wild- fowl, 
dirty  streams,  dirty  peasants,  very  old  ugly  women,  also 
dirty :  all  these  for  miles  and  miles,  tho  prevailing  feature  of 
tho  landscape — dirt— ever  recurring,  like  tho  “Bells,  bells, 
bells,’’  in  Edgar  Poe's  poem.  Then  came  Bruges  and  its 
“  Belfry,"  and  it  was  a  disappointment  to  find  how  largely 
this  landmark,  so  eagerly  looked  for,  was  indebted  to  the 
poet's  fancy.  Then  the  train  ran  through  a  district  which 
looked  like  manufactories  turned  out  of  doors ;  whole  fields 
of  linen,  fields  of  stockings,  fields  of  handkerchiefs,  relieved 
by  fields  of  red  stuffs  and  tracts  of  printed  calicoes.  One 
group  of  cows  drinking  Olivo  hailed  as  a  real  refreshment ; 
it  reminded  her  of  a  Dutch  picture  she  had  seen  somewhere — 
until  a  nearer  view  showed  the  animals  to  bo  awkward  and 
stunted,  with  a  screwy  look  in  the  corners  of  the  eyes — like 
their  masters. 

After  all  this  it  was  pleasant  to  arrive  at  Brussels,  with 
its  clean,  wide  streets,  and  its  handsome  white  houses,  cur¬ 
tained  with  the  beautiful  lace  which  is  sure  to  command 
fetninino  appreciation.  It  was  pleasanter  still,  after  rest  and 
refreshment  at  tho  hotel,  to  sally  forth  into  this  white,  paste¬ 
board-looking  city,  and  search  out  in  cathedral,  church,  and 
palace  those  marvels  of  art  which  they  contain.  Olive  won¬ 
dered,  as  I  suppose  every  other  traveller  in  Roman  Catholic 
lands  does,  that  such  glories  of  sculpture  and  carving  should 
not  have  taught  a  purer  taste  than  is  displayed  in  herding 
with  them  all  the  meretricious  paraphernalia  of  modern  Popish 
superstition.  One  would  imagine  that  tho  contemplation  of 
true  pure  art  would  elevate  tho  commonest  mind  above  such 
degradation  of  taste;  that  it  would  certainly  suggest  the 
incongruity  of  heaping  exquisite  altars  with  tinsel  finery,  and 
of  filling  lovely  niches  with  dirty,  faded  dolls.  It  seems  im¬ 
possible  but  that  tho  seraphic  faces  of  glorified  angels  .md 
beatified  saints  whieh  look  down  upon  tho  worshippers  in 
these  beautiful  temples  should  disgust  them  with  the  un¬ 
washed,  bold-countenanced  Virgins  whose  acquaintance  in  tho 
flesh  any  “correct”  woman  would  certainly  have  declined. 

Olive  and  Miss  Ursula  were  standing  before  the  beautiful 
oak  pulpit  of  St.  Gudnlo,  rapt  in  admiring  contemplation  cf 
its  exquisite  beauty,  and,  Mies  Ursula  especially,  shocked  into 
a  true  Protestant  indignation  at  that  crowning  profanity  of 
an  idolatrous  faith  which  sets  the  foot  of  her  who  was  only 
“  blessed  among  women”  upon  that  serpent  which  the  bruised 
heel  of  the  Son  of  Man  alone  had  power  to  trample  down, 
when  the  disturbing  voice  of  her  last  night's  dream  broke  in 
upon  Olivo's  meditation.  Colonel  St.  Maur  was  claiming  ac¬ 
quaintance,  delighting  in  the  agreeable  surprise  of  having 
encountered  Miss  Armytage  and  her  party,  etc.,  etc. 

And  then  it  seemed  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
that  he  should  appoint  himself  the  cicerone  of  these 
inexperienced  travelling  ladies — he  who  had  been  all  over 
tho  continent  a  dozen  times  at  least,  and  was  now  loungmg 


through  it  by  way  of  killing  an  idle  man’s  useless  time ;  and 
his  society,  despite  Olive’s  ever-increasing  fooling  of  repulsion, 
was  an  acquisition.  He  was  a  connoisseur  in  art — in  fact,  as 
became  his  forty  years,  he  was  well  up  in  most  things  that 
educated  gentlemen  and  men  of  taste  should  know.  He  brought 
out,  in  an  easy,  careless  way,  stores  of  valuable  and  entertain¬ 
ing  knowledge,  enriched  by  poetic  associations  and  real 
artistic  taste.  Ho  could  lead  them  at  once  to  the  great  points 
of  interest,  and,  when  there,  could  illustrate  them  in  a  way 
which  was  infinitely  interesting.  He  spared  them  the  un¬ 
pleasant  exhibitions  of  dry  bones  and  unsightly  relics  in  which 
the  orthodox  guides  revelled.  Olive  found  herself  listening 
with  a  fascinated  interest  to  his  talk.  Claris  ceased  to  yawn 
over  what  she  called  “the  pilgrimages”  of  the  others,  and 
Miss  Ursula  felt  that  she  owed  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to 
the  colonel's  kind  attention. 

He  walked  back  with  them  to  their  hotel,  which  proved  to 
bo  tho  same  at  which  he  also  had  put  up,  pausing  by  the 
way  to  show  them,  in  tho  museum,  Rubens'  largo  pinky 
women  in  satins  and  slashed  sleeves,  crying  pinky  tears 
elegantly  down  pinky  cheeks  in  his  great  picture  of  the 
Crucifixion.  And  then  it  transpired,  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
versation,  that  the  colonel's  route  on  the  morrow  was  the 
same  as  their  own  (Olive  suspected  that,  in  any  case,  he 
would  have  made  it  so),  and,  in  common  politeness  and 
gratitude.  Miss  Ursula  could  not  repulse  his  evident  intention 
to  attach  himself  to  their  party. 

Olivo  was  thankful  that  tho  country  from  Brussels  to 
Cologne  was  so  attractive  as  to  make  her  window  a  plausible 
refuge  from  the  conversation  of  this  mest  unwelcome  addition, 
and  Claris  seemed  to  bear  the  burden  of  tho  colonel’s  enter¬ 
tainment  very  easily.  There  was  a  strange  power  about  this 
man.  Olivo  recognised  it  with  a  species  of  terror ;  she 
felt  in  his  presence  like  a  poor  little  bird  Uuttering  in  the 
net  of  the  fowler.  He  must  have  noticed  her  shrinking 
repugnance — nay,  somehow,  sbo  believed  at  times  that  he 
could  divine  her  very  thoughts;  yet,  try  as  she  might  to 
escape  from  him,  during  tho  next  few  weeks  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  at  her  side,  and  ho  had  such  a  graceful,  easy  way  of 
ignoring  her  discomfiture,  and  of  winning  first  her  attention, 
and  then  her  interest,  that,  struggle  as  she  might  and  did, 
against  an  influence  she  mistrusted  and  despised,  it  fairly 
mastered  her  again  and  again.  Colonel  St.  Maur  had  found 
out  that  the  owner  of  the  handsome  eyes  was  by  no  moans 
“  slow.”  He  was  piqued  by  the  reticence  which  had  taken 
him  in  even  for  a  moment;  he  was  interested  in  tho  “soul” 
that  flashed  out  in  such  intense  admiration  of  the  beautiful. 
There  were  depths  in  this  rarely  self-contained  nature  which 
he  had  a  curiosity  to  sound — not  that  he  believed  it  would 
reward  him  for  tho  trouble — men  of  his  stamp  do  not  believe 
in  women  of  hers — but  tho  game  was  interesting,  and  he 
could  play  well  any  game  he  chose  to  engage  in.  He  was  a 
man  used  to  bonnes  fortunes  — so  used  that  ho  had  got  to 
despise  them ;  but  the  dislike  with  which  his  quiv:k  obser¬ 
vation  told  him  ho  had  inspired  this  little  girl  was  a  new 
sensation;  it  wu  worth  following  up;  and  he  did  follow  it 
up,  and  it  served  his  turn  exceedingly  well  on  that,  to  him, 
hackneyed  path  up  the  Rhine  and  through  Switzerland,  which 
he  was  willing  to  undergo  for  tho  thirteenth  time  or  so  for  the 
sensation's  sake ;  and  it  might  have  lasted  him  much  longer 
but  that,  just  as  he  arrived  in  Paris,  something  happened 
which  changed  the  current  of  his  ideas,  although  it  made  no 
apparent  difference  in  his  conduct. 

When  tho  great  wheels  of  nations  revolve,  they  set  in  motion 
an  infinity  of  small  wheels,  each  of  which  is  apt  to  look  upon 
the  great  revolution  as  subordinate  to  its  own  little  orbit ;  se 
when  our  parliamentary  wheel  went  round,  and  a  certain 
great  minister  went  down  on  one  side,  and  another  groat 
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minister  rose  up  on  the  other,  a  little  wheel  of  Colonel  St 
Maur’s  began  to  run  round  with  great  rapidity,  and  so 
absorbed  was  the  gallant  officer  in  his  own  small  revolutions, 
that  he  didn't  care  at  all  how  many  great  interests  were 
crushed  under  the  larger  ones,  as  long  as  only  the  raotive 
power  by  which  he  hoped  to  keep  going — the  great  man  who 
had  just  come  up — might  keep  his  place. 

But  we  shall  have  to  explain  this  later.  At  present  we 
must  go  back  to  Cologne,  where  Miss  Armytage  and  her 
nieces  fell  in  with  the  Bohun  girls,  under  escort  of  Mrs.  Decies 
and  her  son,  a  tall,  thin  youth,  almost  as  ladylike  as  his 
mother,  and  the  prop  and  stay  of  her  widowed  heart— a  good 
lad,  too,  with  honest  blushes  on  his  downy  cheek,  and  a  true 
English  heart  beneath  his  “swell”  waistcoats.  He  was  in 
training  at  Hanover  for  a  future  diplomatic  appointment, 
struggling  hard  to  overcome  that  peculiar  repugnance  which 
John  Bull  always  exhibits  towards  any  other  than  his  native 
insular  tongue.  Having  pronounced  favourably  upon  his  own 
progress  in  the  German  gutturals,  he  had  been  enlisted  as 
interpreter  to  his  mother  and  cousins,  Isabel  and  Jessie 
having  found  their  Brighton  Hanoverian  unequal  to  the  task 
of  earrying  them  comfortably  up  the  Rhine.  The  luxurious 
Elaine  had  succumbed  under  the  diffieulties  of  grammar  and 
accent,  and  was  left  behind,  on  tho  invitation  of  the  English 
minister’s  family,  in  Hanover. 

The  two  parties.  Miss  Ursula’s  and  Mrs.  Decies’,  straight¬ 
way  coalesced,  and,  thus  reinforced,  the  Bohuns  were  eager  to 
.  carry  out  a  favourite  project  of  “  doing”  the  Swiss  mountains. 
I  I  am  not  going  to  take  you  along  with  them.  Murray  and 
the  swarm  of  scribbling  tourists  forbid !  I  shall  only  glance 
at  one  or  two  points  on  the  route.  Reginald  Decies  fell  in 
love  with  tho  largest  brown  eyes  and  tho  tiniest  feet  and 
hands  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life,  and  was  dreadfully  rude, 
in  his  boyish  jealousy,  to  Colonel  St.  Maur,  who,  of  course, 
understood  it  all  perfectly  well,  and  treated  the  youth’s 
impetuous  bursts  just  as  a  great  noble  mastiff  treats  the 
I  snapping  vexations  of  a  small  terrier  dog.  It  was  a  great 
I  relief  to  Reginald’s  mind  to  bite  the  end  of  his  cigar  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  in  front  of  different  hotels  on  the  route, 

I  and  mentally  rehearse  such  scenes  as  the  following  : — “  Sir, 

I  your  blood  or  mine  must  wipe  out  this  insult,”  and  (at  six 
.  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  pistols,  and  a  friend  on  each  side), 

I  “  Colonel,  if  I  should  fall,  as  I  probably  shall,  I  trust  it  to 
'  your  honour  to  shield  the  name  of  a  certain  lady.  Remember 
that  this  was  my  quarrel — a  gambling  affair — what  yon  will — 
but  she  must  be  spared,”  etc.,  etc. 

Yet,  for  all  these  grandiose  rehearsals,  the  colonel  was  as 
far  from  ealling  him  out,  as  the  poor  fond  boy  hoped  ho 
would,  as  he  was  from  running  away  with  Olive  and  dropping 
I  himself  and  her  over  the  frowning  cliffs  of  the  Matterhorn.  The 
I  lad’s  jealousy  certainly  imparted  a  little  additional  piquancy 
.  to  bis  pursuit,  like  sorrel  sauce  to  a  French  leg  of  mutton^ 

I  and  he  was,  consequently,  quite  sorry  when,  early  one 
I  morning,  at  Chameunix,  Reginald  found  a  little  figure, 

:  alpenstock  in  hand,  standing  on  the  hotel  terrace,  with  its 
I  face  towards  the  rising  sun,  for,  as  the  face  turned  and  met 
j  his,  all  the  glory  of  the  sunrise  faded  out  of  it,  and  the  girl 
answered  his  look  by  the  sudden,  impulsive  exclamation, 

!  piteously  uttered — 

I  “  Don't,  dear,  don’t !”  (Ho  was  younger  than  she,  and  she 
'  liked  him  so  much  that,  you  see,  she  could  not  bear  to  lose 
her  friend.) 

The  boy  caught  the  little  hand  she  held  out  to  him  to  his 
lips,  and  sobbed  over  it  like  a  good,  honest  fellow  as  be  was. 

I  “  I  won't,  then !  by  Jove,  I  won’t !  since  it’s  so.  But  I  do 
I  wish,  by  Jove,  I  do !  that  it  was  somebody  else.  I'll  not  say 

!  a  word  against  him,  since  yon — you  like  him,  but - ” 

I  The  crimson  flush  of  sunrise  spread  itself  all  over  her  face 


again,  and  her  eyes  dropped  before  his.  It  is  so  easy  to  play 
at  cross  purposes.  Two  people  who  are  looking  intently  each 
from  his  or  her  point  of  view,  may  well  be  excused  not  seeing 
any  other.  She  never  guessed  where  ho  was. 

Just  then  Colonel  St.  Maur  threw  up  his  window,  and 
seeing  nothing — of  course  not  the  two  figures  which  were 
immediately  under  him — he  leant  out,  and  sang,  in  that  well- 
trained,  mellow  tenor  of  his — 

“Oh,  the  early  days  of  love. 

When  my  fancy  loved  to  rove 
From  the  black  eyes  to  the  bine. 

From  the  tiny  to  tho  tall. 

And  as  many  girls  were  dear 
As  the  months  that  make  the  year. 

And  the  youngest  and  the  newest 
Was  the  dearest  of  them  all.” 

Whereupon  Olive  fled  back  again  into  the  house,  and  poor 
Reginald  fled  too — back  to  Hanover,  to  bis  sister  Elaine. 
There  was  one  thing,  and  one  only,  which  bad  power  to  move 
the  languid  soul  of  this  young  woman,  and  that  was  her  love 
for  her  brother.  They  loved  each  other,  those  two,  with  a 
very  devoted  affection,  and  Elaine’s  share  of  that  affection 
soon  divined  that  something  had  gone  wrong  with  Reginald, 
and  they  had  not  been  together  more  than  ten  minutes 
before  she  had  drawn  all  his  poor  little  love-story  from  him, 
and  she  was  trying  to  soothe  him,  after  the  manner  of  sisters, 
by  very  unqualified  abuse  of  his  lost  love. 

You  know  she  would  have  been  very  spitefully  jealous  if 
Olive  had  kept  the  boy’s  heart,  when  he  offered  it,  from  her, 
his  sister,  but,  with  a  very  common  inconsistency,  she  was 
exceedingly  angry  at  finding  it  thus  returned  on  his  hands. 

But  Reginald  would  not  stand  the  abuse,  and  turned  very 
rusty  indeed,  wherefore  Elaine  changed  her  tactics,  but 
relieved  her  own  mind,  later  in  the  day,  by  penning  a 
voluminous  epistle  to  her  dear  friend.  Lady  Theodosia 
Thynne,  daughter  of  “the”  duchess,  in  which  she  called 
Olive  a  “  flirt,”  and  more  than  hinted  that  she  was  on  the 
point  of  entangling  herself  with  Colonel  St.  Maur,  a  man 
twenty  years  older  than  herself,  a  younger  son,  and  otherwise 
particularly  ineligible.  “  But  a  girl  of  that  kind  will  do 
anything,"  was  the  concluding  anathema  of  the  indignant 
sister. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

PARIS  IX  NOVEMBER. 

AINY  and  sloppy  enough,  but,  nevertheless,  with  a 
certain  jaunty  gaiety  about  it  as  different  as  possible 
from  the  heavy,  solemn,  deeply  foggy  spirit  in  which  London 
takes  the  same  month.  This  is  bow  our  party  found  Paris 
in  November.  With  a  thousand  gas-lamps  from  cafe  and 
restaurant,  reflected  in  a  thousand  rain-pools  upon  the  stream¬ 
ing  Boulevards — with  a  thousand  flaneurs  spreading  them¬ 
selves  over  the  well-washed  pavements,  joyous,  gesticulative, 
fresh  from  Havre,  Biarritz,  and  Ostend,  or  just  released  from 
the  awful  solitude  of  those  French  country-houses  which  are 
like  properties  in  Chancery,  or  private  madhouses,  or  anything, 
in  fact,  excepting  the  handsome,  well-kept  abodes  which 
stand  for  the  same  thing  in  England.  “Paris  is  France.” 
The  Parisian  suffers  an  annual  period  of  exile  from  this  dear 
Paris  of  his,  and  having  submitted  with  more  or  less  of 
patience  to  the  inexorable  tyranny  of  custom,  returns  to 
congratulate  himself  and  every  acquaintance  he  meets  that 
the  yearly  penance  is  completed,  and  that  he  finds  himself 
once  more  restored  to  life  and — Paris. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Olive  had  her  own  all-compensating 
resources,  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  before  Paris  was 
reached  she  was  in  sufficiently  bad  odour  with  all  her  com¬ 
panions,  save,  indeed.  Miss  Ursula,  who  was  not  likely  ever 
to  misunderstand  her,  and  Colonel  St.  Maur,  who  began  to 
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think  that  he  was  not  likely  ever  to  understand  her.  It 
happens  sometimes  that  a  tide  of  misconception  and  injustice 
sets  in  against  an  innocent  person — a  tide  that  gathers  volume 
as  it  rolls,  and  can  by  no  means  be  turned  until  it  has  spent 
its  strength,  which  is  very  bewildering  to  those  lovers  of 
justice  whose  experience  of  mundane  disarrangements  has 
not  yet  been  sufficient  to  accustom  them  to  the  spectacle  of 
truth  turned  topsy-turvy,  and  wrong  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  right,  and  right  wearing  an  abashed  face  as  if  it 
were  wrong. 

Not  that  Olivo  wore  such  a  face.  By  no  means.  Through 
all  the  sublime  scenes  of  that  Swiss  mountain-world  she 
lived,  as  it  were,  in  a  dream — a  grand,  beautiful  dream.  Her 
soul  drank  in  the  glories  of  the  Alpine  scene,  and  trembled 
with  admiring  awe  amidst  the  stately  congress  of  cloud- 
crowned  mountain-kings.  She  rested  her  spirit  on  the 
“eternal  snows”  of  the  steadfast  hills  which  had  been 
rooted  in  creation,  and  so  her  cheeks  gathered  roses  there, 
and  the  great  calm  of  Nature's  majesty  looked  out  of  her 
deep,  earnest  eyes,  over  and  beyond  the  cold  glances  and 
unsympathising  faces  of  her  companions. 

“  What  a  little  witch  it  is !”  mused  the  colonel,  studying 
through  his  drooped  eyelids  the  face  that  was  flashing  back 
all  the  shifting  splendours  of  the  Righi  sunset.  “  She  slips 
through  one’s  fingers  in  the  coolest,  calmest  way!  She's 
quite  beyond  me — the  first  of  the  sex  that  ever  was.  Pshaw ! 
it’s  a  fine  piece  of  acting  in  its  way,  and  original — very — but 
I  have  no  doubt  the  thing  is  simple  enough,  like  a  conjurer's 
!  trick,  when  you  know  it,  which  I  don’t— yef.” 

I  And  the  colonel  turned  to  less  perplexing  studies,  to  where 
'  Claris  and  her  young  lady  friends  sat,  in  pretty  attitudes  of 
'  exhaustion,  with  their  backs  to  the  sunset,  resting  from 
their  long  climb,  and  Isabel  counter-posing  a  melancholy 
Pole  whom  she  had  managed  to  beckon  on  from  Breuil, 
where  he  was  arranging  himself  cn  prince  d^chii  for  the 
benefit  of  all  whom  it  might  concern.  All  this  was  patent 
enough  to  Colonel  St.  Waur’s  practised  observation ;  he  read 
them  all,  brilliant  Claris  included,  like  a  well-conned  book. 
Just  such  characters  as  these,  with  a  little  better  or  worse 
acting,  bad  always  appeared  in  the  vaudeville  of  life  performed 
before  him,  and  be  was  tired  enough  of  them,  os  of  everything 
else.  He  sat  the  play  out,  of  course,  and  yawned  as  much  os 
good  breeding  would  permit ;  but  ho  was  awfully  weary ;  he 
would  have  given  something  handsome  to  have  exchanged 
places  with  the  open-mouthed  rustic  in  the  pit,  to  whom  all 
the  glitter  was  gold,  and  all  the  seeming  real.  He  was 
so  used  to  tinsel  and  paste  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
ring  of  the  true  metal,  or  recognise  the  flash  of  the  real 
stone. 

Mrs.  Decies’  motherly  prescience  had,  of  coarse,  told  her 
why  her  son  turned  back  from  Chamounix,  and,  gentle  as  she 
was,  she  could  not  forgive  Olive.  Mothers  are  sometimes 
hard  upon  young  ladies  who  accept  their  sons,  but  depend 
upon  it  they  would  have  been  harder  still  if  the  young  ladies 
had  refused  them.  Olivo  sought  in  vain  to  propitiate  Regi¬ 
nald's  mother,  partly  from  real  liking  for  the  lady  herself, 
partly  from  a  tender,  womanly  remorse  for  the  mischief  she 
had  unintentionally  done.  But  not  a  crystal  glacier  glittering 
above  the  track  of  the  travellers  was  colder  or  more  impene¬ 
trable  than  the  offended  mother,  and  poor  Olive,  distressed 
and  discouraged,  was  fain  to  fall  back  upon  her  aunt’s  ever- 
ready  sympathy. 

Isabel  and  Jessie  Bohan  had  a  mere  personal  cause  of  dis¬ 
pleasure  against  Olive.  It  was  intolerable  that  this  little 
silent,  abstracted  creature  (so  unattractive  too  I),  should  mono¬ 
polise  the  male  interest  of  the  party.  And  that  little  air  of 
unconsciousness  was  so  provoking  —  and  so  stupidly  suc¬ 
cessful  ! 


And  Claris!  Well,  Claris  had  her  own  private  reasons  for  | 
feeling  exceedingly  venomous  towards  her  sister,  although  | 
you  would  never  have  guessed  it.  Indeed,  so  sweet  and  . 
tender  was  she,  that  you  might  have  arrived  at  a  very  difi'e-  | 
rent  conclusion — as  is  the  way  of  this  blundering  world.  | 
Good  health,  success,  and  a  due  sense  of  the  becomingness  of  i 
good  temper,  kept  Claris  always  smiling  and  urbane ;  and  the 
quality  which  these  represent  has  a  great  deal  more  than  its  j 
(net)  value  in  the  social  estimate.  Olive's  little  bursts  of 
impetuosity,  her  “righteous  indignations,”  might  be  worth  | 
more  in  reality,  but  they  stood  at  considerably  less  than  zero  ^ 
in  the  popular  balance-sheet. 

Also,  what  did  the  world  know  or  care  about  the  intense  I 
feelings  which  kept  this  little  girl  silent  and  abstracted?  , 
What  of  the  rapture  of  love  and  devotion  with  which  her  ; 
soul  fell  down  and  worshipped  when  brought  face  to  face  | 
with  the  grandeur  of  God's  creation  ? — when  she  could  have 
cried  out  in  very  pain  at  the  oppression  of  a  sublimity  of 
beauty  that  seemed  to  demand  more  than  mortal  powers  of  ^ 
conception  ?  The  bright  sparkle  of  Claris's  wit,  the  lively  j 
rattle  of  Isabel  Bohun's  clover  conversation,  were  a  great 
deal  more  interesting  to  most  people — and  no  wonder,  per¬ 
haps.  To  those  young  ladies  this  Alpine  paradise  was  but 
one  of  the  sights  that  must  be  “  done a  little  tedious  and 
toilsome  in  places,  but  got  through  comfortably  enough,  on 
the  whole,  with  the  help  of  gay  tnbles-d'liute  and  an  ever- 
varying  stream  of  fellow-tourists.  If  Chamounix,  and  Zer¬ 
matt,  and  the  Oeschinen  Thai  were  a  long  way  up,  and 
sunset  on  the  Righi  was  “  a  pull,’’  and  they  could  not  be  left 
behind,  there  was  compensation  on  the  gay  shores  of  Lake  i 
Leman,  and  an  opening  vista  of  Paris  delights  beyond  the  I 
snow-capped  peak  and  the  thundering  avalanche.  And  the  i 
“  something  to  talk  about  afterwards”  carries  us  through  a  | 
great  deal  of  present  effort  and  discomfort. 

They  were  very  gay  in  Paris.  The  English  ambassador 
was  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  Decies,  and  the  Bohans  had  spent 
last  winter  in  Paris,  and  had  been  received  everywhere,  from 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  the  Chauss^o  d'Antin.  And  in  j 
her  quality  of  English  heiress,  supplementing  her  quality  of  i 
English  helle,  Claris  found  herself  likewise  received  with  j 
open  arms  by  the  cream  of  Parisian  society.  Only  the  | 
Tuileries  were  closed  to  her — a  very  important  and  m  •  rtify  ing  i 
“only.”  But  her  presentation  at  the  English  court  had  been  | 
delayed  until  after  her  marriage — the  duchess  deciding  that  ' 
the  circumstances  of  her  engagement  rendered  the  delay  | 
advisable — and  so  the  “  open  sesame”  to  the  Continental  courts  | 
was  wanting.  She  had  the  triumph  of  her  Parisian  dt^but  all  | 
to  herself,  for,  a  few  days  after  her  arrival  at  Meurice's,  Miss 
Ursula  caught  a  severe  cold,  which  tisane,  or  the  French  I 
doctor's  meddling  with  an  English  constitution,  or  something  | 
else,  developed  into  low  fever,  which  entirely  confined  the  ^ 
poor  lady  to  her  room,  and  kept  Olive  in  devoted  attendance 
upon  her.  And  the  fever  not  being  of  a  serious  or  dangerous  \ 
complexion,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  two  did  not  enjoy  very  ; 
much  their  enforced  seclusion. 

Contemporaneous  with  Miss  Ursula's  first  synoptom  of  sore  | 
throat  happened  those  important  political  events  in  England  i 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which  so  entirely  | 
changed  Colonel  St.  Maur's  views.  A  turn  of  the  wheel  | 
brought  the  Duke  of  Arlingford  into  place  and  power,  and  , 
took  him  from  his  studio  to  the  fulfilment  of  high  and  respon-  i 
sible  public  duties.  A  brief  note,  inclosed  in  two  sheets  of 
the  duchess’s  fine,  bold  handwriting,  apprised  Claris  of  this 
fact,  and  breathed  a  tender  regret  over  the  “  Loves  of  the 
Angels,”  which  must  needs  await  the  country’s  leisure. 
Claris  retd  this  note  aloud  in  the  drawirg-room,  when  she 
came  down  dressed  for  a  ball  at  the  Au-itrian  ambassador’s, 
and  Colonel  St.  Maur  looked  at  her  the  while  from  under  the 
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drooping  lids,  which  this  time  hardly  softened  a  sudden, 
quick  flssli  of  the  steel-grey  eyes.  Isabel  Bohun,  at  least, 
caught  it,  and  scanned  Claris  curiously,  as  she  stood  with  her 
white  cloak  falling  from  her  marble  shoulders,  and  her  flower- 
crowned  head  reigning  in  graceful  state  over  a  subject  array 
of  soft  lace  and  tulle,  and  delicately-tinted  blossoms.  Isabel 
thought  she  had  never  seen  Claris  looking  so  beautiful,  and 
there  was  a  little  satisfied  elation  in  the  conviction  that  the 
colonel  thought  so  too.  That  “  little  creature"  did  not  enjoy 
quite  such  a  monopoly  as  she  had  seemed  to  do. 

For  four  weeks  Miss  Ursula’s  fever  kept  her  a  prisoner, 
and  Olive,  in  the  intervals  of  her  nursing  and  watching,  took 
walks  and  drives  under  the  guardianship  of  Miss  Perks.  She 
could  not  have  asked  the  chaperonage  of  Mts.  Decies,  even  if 
that  offended  mother  had  not  been  in  perpetual  requisition 
for  the  long  list  of  visiting  engagements  which  filled  up  the 
days  and  nights  of  the  other  young  ladies.  From  nine  to 
eleven  in  the  morning  were  the  hours  at  which  Miss  Ursula 
least  missed  her  companionship,  so  that  Olive  generally  chose 
that  time  for  her  absences.  She  drove  up  the  Champs 
Elys^es  and  through  the  Barri^re  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  one 
bright  wintry  morning,  musing  with  a  great  sense  of  relief 
upon  the  escape  which  the  retirement  of  her  aunt's  illness  had 
brought  her  from  the  haunting  presence  of  Colonel  St  Maur. 
That  presence  had  been  to  her  a  sort  of  shadowy  phantom 
pursuing  her  through  all  the  high- wrought  happiness  of  those 
Alpine  weeks,  and  now  that  the  ghost  seemed  to  be  laid  she 
felt  that  she  could  breathe  again  more  freely.  But  on  turning 
out  of  one  of  the  alleys — for  she  had  left  her  carriage  to  walk 
— her  heart  beat  quickly,  for  immediately  before  her  stood  I 
the  colonel  himself.  He  greeted  her  with  his  ordinary  self- 
possession,  and  scarcely  even  expressed  surprise  at  meeting 
her.  lie  walked  by  her  side  for  a  few  minutes,  until  a  sudden 
exclamation  from  Miss  Perks,  who  had  fallen  back  a  step  or 
two,  caused  Olive  to  turn  round  quickly. 

“  Miss  Claris !’’  exclaimed  the  maid,  pointing  to  a  carriage 
which  was  driving  away. 

Olive  caught  the  outline  of  a  figure  wonderfully  like  that  of 
Claris.  Nevertheless  she  rebuked  the  abigail. 

“  Impossible,  Perks  !  Miss  Claris  is  never  even  out  of  her 
room  at  this  time.  You  must  be  mistaken.” 

Which  Perks,  recovered  from  her  surprise  and  abashed  at 
having  thus  brought  herself  into  notice,  acknowledged  with 
all  hui>.ility. 

“It  was  so  like  Miss  Claris’s  grey  hat,”  she  murmured 
apologetically. 

The  colonel  smiled — a  little  amused  smile. 

“  One  grey  hat  is  very  like  another,”  he  said  quietly,  *‘  and 
it  is  not  even  difficult  in  Paris  to  find  two  tadiet  alike.” 

Whereupon  Miss  Perks  felt  herself  in  a  ridiculous  minority. 

Olive  was  glad  to  regain  her  carriage  and  to  snfl'er  Colonel 
St.  Maur  to  hand  her  in.  He  stood  with  uncovered  head,  bowing 
low,  as  she  drove  off.  His  manner  to  her  bad  always  that 
profound  respect  which  is  so  flattering  to  all  women,  and 
especially  to  very  young  women.  Looking  back  an  instant 
at  bis  fine  face,  his  elegant,  distinguished  carriage,  remem¬ 
bering  all  his  graces  and  accomplishments  and  the  marked 
preference  which  no  humility  could  prevent  her  under¬ 
standing,  Olive  wondered  at  the  instinctive  dislike  and 
distrust  she  could  not  conquer. 

The  door  of  her  sister’s  room  stood  just  ajar,  and  she 
looked  in  on  passing  to  tell  Claris  that  her  “  double”  existed 
in  Paris,  and  had  appeared  to  them  an  hour  since.  The  room 
was  empty,  but  on  a  chair  l.ay  a  grey  hat,  and  across  the  back 
of  the  same  chair  was  thrown  a  grey  cloak — just  such  a 
cloak,  Olivo  remembered,  as  the  “  double”  had  worn.  Olive 
smiled  as  she  turned  into  the  breakfast-room  farther  on, 
where  Mrs.  Decies,  Clari.s,  and  the  Bohnns  sat  over  a  late 


breakfast.  Claris  smiled  too  when  she  heard  how  Perks  had 
mistaken  some  stranger  for  the  mistress  whose  pillow  in  the 
early  morning  had,  she  declared,  attractions  for  her  which  the 
Bois  did  not  possess. 

“  It  seems  to  me,  though,"  she  added,  laughing,  “  that  this 
is  a  dangerous  likeness  for  me.  Who  knows  what  queer 
things  my  ‘double’  may  do,  and  leave  mo  the  credit  of? 
That  sort  cf  thing  is  in  the  air  of  Paris,  you  know.  You 
remember  Mario  Antoinette  (poor  creature  !)  and  the  diamond 
necklace,  and  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  and  all  that  story.  Upon  my 
word,  I  feel  frightened.  Listen,  my  friends.  If  you  should 
bear  of  a  grey  hat  and  cloak  being  seen  at  Mabi^e,  or  the 
Palais  Royal,  or  any  other  dreadful  place,  or  wandering 
about  at  any  time  under  suspicious  circumstances,  let  me  beg 
that  you  will  believe  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.”  Which 
everybody  promised  very  heartily. 

Claris  met  Colonel  St.  Maur  in  the  evening  at  a  concert 
given  by  English  artistes,  and  she  told  him  the  story  of  her 
mysterious  “  double,”  begging  him,  in  Mrs.  Decies’  hearing,  to 
reserve  his  judgment  of  any  extraordinary  action  ho  might 
see  performed  by  a  grey  hat  and  cloak. 

Colonel  St.  Maur  acknowledged  that  he  had  been  present 
when  the  grey  apparition  had  appeared  to  Olive  and  her 
maid,  but  added  that  be  had  not  himself  seen  the  likeness  the 
others  had  found  so  extraordinary. 

“People  see  these  things  so  differently,”  he  concluded, 
with  a  French  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

After  this  Olive  stayed  at  home.  Miss  Ursula  was  im¬ 
proving  so  rapidly,  that  in  a  few  days  the  doctor  promised 
her  she  should  venture  out  in  a  close  carriage.  Olive  would 
not  risk  a  second  encounter  with  the  colonel.  She  was 
thankful  now  that  this  one  had  come  at  the  end  of  her 
rambles  instead  of  at  the  beginning — that  those  dreamy  hours 
spent  amongst  the  “dim,  religious”  bdkuties  of  St.  Sul  pice  and 
St.  Roch,  amongst  the  Claudes,  and  Rubenses,  and  Raphaels 
of  the  Louvre,  and  under  the  grand  historical  shadow  of  the 
Tuileries,  had  not  been  disturbed  by  such  an  unwelcome  in¬ 
trusion.  All  her  feeling  of  freedom  was  ended ;  the  streets  of 
Paris  wore  as  much  haunted  as  had  been  the  mystic  region  of 
the  Alps. 

The  early  December  weather  was  clear  and  bracing,  and 
Miss  Ursula  grew  strong  again;  not  strong  enough  for  late 
hours  and  crowded  rooms,  but  strong  enough  to  see,  one  by 
one,  all  the  wonders  of  Paris — strong  enough  even  to  spend 
a  day  at  Versailles,  and  another  at  Vincennes.  But  these  last 
were  under  protest  from  both  tho  doctor  and  Olive. 

It  happened  one  day  that  Olive  and  her  aunt  had  sallied 
forth  on  a  “shopping”  expedition.  The  last  of  their  pur¬ 
chases  was  made '  in  a  flower-shop — one  of  those  delicious 
bowers  of  b’oom  which  we  come  upon  with  so  much  refresh¬ 
ment  in  Paris,  and  which  we  should  be  so  glad  to  find  in  the 
dingier  streets  of  dear  old  smoky  London.  By  the  time  they 
reached  this  last  point  in  their  excursion.  Miss  Ursula  found 
herself  weary.  Auguste  was  despatched  for  a  voiture  de 
remise,  and  tho  mistress  cf  the  shop — a  smiling,  gracious,  Pa¬ 
risian — lagged  the  ladies  to  enter  her  little  salon  at  the  back 
of  tl'.c  shop,  and  there  to  await  more  at  their  case  the  return 
of  their  domestic.  Miss  Ursula  accepted  the  kind  offer,  and 
sank  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  into  a  velvet  arm-chair. 
Olive's  seat  chanced  to  bo  opposite  a  gilded  mirror,  and  this 
mirror  was  opposite  the  door  leading  into  the  shop,  which 
door  madamo  had  left  partly  open  on  her  return  to  her  post. 
Miss  Ursula,  too  weary  to  talk,  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  back 
in  her  chair.  Olive  amused  herself  by  watching  in  tho 
mirror  madame’s  ever-recurring  customers.  First  a  Pari¬ 
sian  dandy  jumped  down  from  his  English  “  tog-cart”  at  the 
door,  and,  holding  his  hat  in  his  hand,  saluted  madamo  with 
as  much  deference  as  if  she  had  been  a  dueboss.  He  selected 
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a  Kupai'b  ball  bouquet,  drew  off  his  leather-coloured  glove  to 
write  an  address,  and  bowed  himself  out  again  to  his  “  tog- 
cart.”  Next  a  yraiide  dame  stepped  from  .her  handsome 
carriage,  and  carried  away  with  her  a  sweet  atmosphere  of 
violette*  de  Parme.  Then  a  neat  benne,  with  a  mai'ket-basket 
on  her  arm,  and  the  daintiest  of  white  gauffered  caps  on  her 
head,  chose  a  spray  of  pink  moss  rosebuds  a  trots  sous,  and 
carried  them  lovingly  in  her  hand  back  to  her  little  kitchen 
on  the  third-iloor  in  the  Kuo  St.  Antoine.  Next  a  sparkling 
girl  with  bright  black  eyes,  and  a  rich  bloom  upon  her  clear 
brown  cheek,  attended  by  another  white-capped  maid,  hovered 
from  blossom  to  blossom  like  a  brilliant  butterfly,  choosing  a 
coiffure  for  her  first  ball,  and  utterly  distracted  amongst  the 
rival  claims  of  scarlet  geranium  which  became  her  so  well, 
and  white  camelias  which  were  so  charming,  and  blush- 
tinted  azaleas  which  madame  wove  into  ravishing  sprays,  and 
held  up  for  her  final  subjugation. 

Madame's  next  customer  was  Colonel  St.  Itlaur.  He  was 
perfectly  unconscious  of  the  watchful  eyes  fixed  upon  him  as 
he  rapidly,  and  with  that  masterly  decision  which  impresses 
one  BO  much  in  some  people,  helped  himself  from  madame's 
vases  to  the  flowers  he  wanted,  choosing  them  without  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  hesitation,  and  arranging  them  as  ho  went  on  with  a 
taste  and  skill  which  drew  exclamations  of  delight  from  the 
tasteful  Parisienne.  Purple  heliotrope  and  scented  leaves  of 
verbena,  creamy  roses  and  rich  crimson  bells  of  fuchsia,  quiver¬ 
ing  sprays  of  light  maiden-hair  fern,  blue  violets  and  almond- 
white  buds  breaking  from  their  mossy  shell,  the  whole  edged 
round  with  dark,  glossy  leaves  of  myrtle,  and  fringed  with 
delicate  lace.  Olivo  wondered  a  little  for  whose  pleasure 
this  sweot  compliment  was  intended,  and  then  she  grow 
nervously  anxious  lost  Auguste  should  return  and  betray 
their  neighbourhood  to  the  colonel.  Fortune  favoured  her, 
however ;  the  colonel  completed  his  arrangements,  handed  a 
gold  piece  over  the  counter,  and  was  crossing  the  Place  do  la 
Madeleine  before  Auguste  arrived,  breathlessly  voluble,  ex¬ 
cusing  the  delay  for  which  his  young  mistress  inwardly 
blessed  him. 

Certainly  something  had  gone  wrong  with  Claris  that  day. 
She  came  late  to  the  dinner-table,  and,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life,  she  was  flurried  and  fitful  in  manner.  She  kept 
Mrs.  Denies  and  the  carriage  which  was  to  take  them  to  the 
Duchess  de  Trossailles’  “  At  Home”  waiting  full  half-an-hour, 
and  then  she  came  down  without  her  gloves,  and  whilst 
Perks  was  bringing  the  gloves  she  discovered  that  she  had 
also  forgotten  her  fan,  and  just  as  she  was  seated  in  the 
carriage  she  cried  out  that  she  had  left  her  bouquet  on  the 
dressing-table,  all  ef  which  irregularities  were  unprecedented 
in  the  composed  experience  of  Claris.  And  Olive,  flying  to 
the  rescue,  suddenly  discovered  that  the  bouquet  which  she 
was  carrying  was  Colonel  St.  Maur’s.  Not  that  the  discovery 
surprised  her  much ;  in  foreign  life  a  bouquet  is  the  com¬ 
monest  compliment,  and  Claris  received  at  least  half-a-dozen 
every  day.  But  Claris's  unusual  discomposure  did  surprise 
her,  and  sitting  over  her  bedroom  fire  that  night  she  traced 
the  cause — the  Indian  mail  was  two  days  overdue. 
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“  OD  be  wid  your  bliutiful  face  thin !  and  yours  too,  my 
vT  lady,  ma'am!  Buy  one  of  these  dolls  of  a  poor 
weman ;  shure  they  are  bhutifal  dolls,  and  shuted  to  them 
angels  of  the  world.”  After  this  fashion  the  doll-hawker  was 
wont  to  advertise  her  wares,  and  generally  contrived  to  carry 
on  a  brisk  trade.  The  eyes  of  little  miss  opened  wide  at  the 
sight  ef  those  'marvels  of  art  lolling  in  a  basket — dolls  with 
very  red  cheeks,  and  very  little  mouths,  and  very  large  eyes. 


and  very  curly  wigs,  and  very  gouty  calico  limbs  done  up  in 
silver  paper.  And  little  miss,  caught  by  the  tempting  bait, 
would  rarely  allow  of  the  departure  of  the  doll  merchant 
until  she  became  the  happy  possessor  of  one  of  these  “  bhu- 
tiful”  dolls. 

They  were  not  very  beautiful  as  compared  with  the 
triumphs  of  modem  art  in  the  doU  line,  but  were  none  the 
less  valued  on  that  account.  It  might  bo  a  mere  lump  of 
uningcniously  carved  wood;  it  might  be  a  jointed  figure,  with 
a  rudely- painted  face  and  shining  locks  also  painted ;  it 
might  be  a  calico  carcass,  stuffed  with  sawdust,  with  a  com¬ 
position  head  and  neck  sewn  on  the  top ;  it  might  bo  a  plaster 
contrivance  with  match  legs — such  as  one  may  still  sometimes 
see  in  obscure  little  shops  in  forgotten  neighbourhoods  in 
company  with  penny  whips,  and  ha'penny  kites,  and  melted 
bull's-eyes  turned  to  candy.  No  matter,  “  a  doll's  a  duU  for 
a’  that.” 

What  a  grand  possession  that  of  a  doll!  The  secret 
yearning  that  a  boy  has  for  a  watch  was  as  nothing  in  com- 
j)arison  with  the  anticipated  enjoyment  of  a  new  doll.  To 
admire  its  fair  (or  imfair)  proportions,  to  caress  it,  to  smooth 
its  hair,  to  look  well  after  its  wardrobe,  to  cut  and  contrive  | 
for  it,  as  for  something  that  could  be  warmed  by  summer's  ! 
heat  or  chilled  by  winter's  cold,  to  carry  it  round  to  show  to 
everybody,  to  nurse  it,  to  take  it  out  for  a  walk,  to  dress  and 
undress  it  at  least  a  dozen  times  a  day,  to  gossip  with  it, 
praise  it,  chide  it,  take  it  to  bed  and  wake  up  in  the  night  to 
feel  that  it  was  there  and  kiss  it — what  a  world  of  happiness 
there  was  in  all  this !  And  what  sorrow  when  an  accident 
happened — when  its  complexion  suffered  from  immersion  of 
the  head  in  soap-and-water — when  a  wooden  limb  received  a 
compound  fracture — when  a  glass  eye  was  knocked  out  by  an 
untoward  fall — when  a  composition  head  was  cracked,  or  a 
wax  face  melted  beneath  the  burning  glances  of  the  amorous 
kitchen  lire — when  the  canvas  torso  was  wounded  and  shed 
sawdust,  or  a  leather  arm  came  off  with  a  too-hasiy  jerk ! 
But  tho  affections  were  seldom  estranged  by  any  of  these 
misfortunes ;  we  loved  and  clung  to  the  maimed  or  broken 
doll  just  as  a  mother  loves  and  clings  to  her  afllicted  child. 

A  doll  was  our  child — and  dolls  are  and  ever  have  been, 
since  the  toy  creation,  the  children’s  children.  Ancient 
Egypt  made  dolls  for  its  little  ones;  civilised  China  and 
barbaric  Kaffirland  alike  make  dolls.  Wo  saw  the  other  day 
two  neat  specimens  of  handicraft  in  tho  doll  line  made  by 
Hottentots,  wonderfully  clever  figures  of  a  lady  and  gentle¬ 
man-made  of  rough  leather — in  tho  costume  (not  by  any 
means  elaborate)  of  their  race.  As  to  what  the  Celestial 
Empire  can  show  in  the  way  of  dolls,  one  has  only  to  visit 
Chang  and  take  a  peep  at  his  automata  to  know  all  about  it. 

It  would  astonish  many  if  they  knew  what  was  annually  ex¬ 
pended  in  dolls — how  much  the  future  heads  of  households 
cost  iu  their  rehearsals  of  domestic  government.  Some  fifteen 
thousand  pounds  for  the  youthful  population  of  London  and 
its  environs  would  not  bo  above  the  average.  hat  would 
Gradgrind  say  to  this  fact — Gradgrind  who  went  in  for  facts — 
nothing  but  facts?  “  Here  we  have  a  class  of  po  'ple  who  do 
nothing  else  all  their  lives,  sir,  but  cater  to  tho  whimsical 
imaginations  of  childhood  in  the  sale  of  dolls  !  Yes,  sir,  and 
a  very  considerable  item  in  our  national  industry  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  channel  into  that  of  the  manufacture  of 
dolls.  Yes,  sir,  and  not  only  is  our  own  national  industry 
thus  diverted  (that  childhood  may  be  diverted),  but  encourage¬ 
ment  is  given  to  foreign  manufacturers  who  devote  their 
lives  and  a  part  of  tho  national  industry  of  their  respective  j 
nations  to  the  same,  in  a  political-economical  sort  of  view, 
profitless  pursuit.  Artists  are  employed,  sir — hairdressers 
are  employed,  sir — dressmakers  are  employed,  sir — milliners 
are  employed,  sir — shoemakers,  glovers,  staymakers,  ribbon- 
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wearers,  jewellers,  hosiers — nay,  sir,  the  whole  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  widely-extended  ramifications  which  make  np 
the  aggregate  of  mental  and  of  manual  industry — are  em¬ 
ployed,  sir,  in  the  manufacture  of  dolls  and  the  fitting-np  of 
doHs  with  dolls’  appurtenances !  Uere  are  journeymen,  sir, 
positively  earning  a  very  respectable  income  out  of  nothing 
bettor  or  more  useful  than  the  manufacture  of  dolls’  eyes. 
Blue  eyes  and  black  eyes,  eyes  that  move  or  can’t  move,  eyes 
of  azure  for  the  Saxon,  eyes  of  flashing  blackness  for  the 
Spanish-American  market.  Here  is  the  exemplary  bee  ever 
on  the  wing— except  when  otherwise  industriously  occupied 
— making  wax,  which,  after  a  laborious  process  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  shall  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  dolls’  heads, 
necks,  arms,  and  lower  extremities,  for  the  idle  entertainment 
of  the  rising  race!  Here  are  caterpillars  consuming  mul¬ 
berry-leaves,  winding  themselves  into  cocoons,  dozing  in  a 
state  of  chrysalis,  and  finally  unwound  with  extraordinary 
care  and  patience,  in  order  that  the  delicate  filament  of  the 
said  cocoon  may  be  worked  up  into  the  texture  called  silk 
which  material  may  be  wrought  into  a  fashionable  garment 
for  dolly’s  body !  Look,  Mr.  Gradgrind—  if  you  will  kindly 
‘obligate’  me  by  so  doing— at  the  picture  of  a  doll,  presented 
gratis  with  this  present  number  of  our  Magazine — a  doll  that 
looks  life-like  as  life — a  little  coquette  of  the  ancient  regime 
when  Watteau  painted  his  pastorals — shepherds  and  shep- 
I  berdesses  a  la  mode — and  Boucher,  with  an  eye  to  colour, 
j  swore  that  Nature  was  rather  too  green.” 

The  doll  made  for,  and  dressed  by,  a  famous  magician  in 
Dollyland,  is  an  astounding  marvel  of  what  may  be  done  with 
taste  and  ingenuity  in  the  make  and  fittiug-up  of  little  ones 
for  the  little  ones.  Delighted  with  the  sample— our  man  of 
facts  would  not  be  delighted,  of  course — wo  resolved  on  seek¬ 
ing  out  the  wizard  who  outrivallcd  nature  with  his  art.  Too 
modest  to  describe  the  difiiculties  that  beset  us — the  obstacles 
that  had  to  bo  overcome — the  barriers  that  had  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted — let  it  suffice,  we  found  the  mighty  Merlin  out,  and 
found  him  in. 

He  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Lilliput ;  solo  master,  not  of 
a  toy-shop,  but  of  a  world  in  miniature,  a  state  whereiu  the 
rights  of  dolls  were  admitted,  and  they  were  treated  in  every 
I  respect  as  fellow-creatures. 

I  They  received  ns  very  kindly.  A  charming  girl,  about 
twelve  inches  high,  with  flaxen  curls  and  lips  quite  as  ruddy, 

I  if  not  ruddier,  than  the  cherry,  performed  on  a  pianoforte — a 
beautiful  cottage,  nine  inches  high,  there  or  thereabout.s.  Her 
I  mamma,  almost  as  charming  as  herself,  stood  by  to  turn  the 
music  over;  and  another  daughter,  with  eyes  beautiful  as 
Hoshbon  pools,  busied  herself  in  writing  an  epistle  on  an  elegant 
claw-table  eighteen  inches  in  circumference.  It  is  not  good 
naanners  to  remark  ou  what  your  friends  have  on,  or  to 
I  examine  with  a  curious  eye  their  furniture,  but  every  appoint¬ 
ment  both  of  wardrobe  and  upholstery  was  distinguished  by 
so  much  of  refined  taste  that  one  could  not  avoid  it.  Every¬ 
thing  was  delightful. 

A  gay  party  of  picnicking  friends  were  the  next  to  greet  us, 
and  their  condition  seemed  most  enjoyable.  There  was  a 
dash  of  humour  in  the  young  fellow's  eye — or  eyes — that 
spread  their  refreshment,  and  a  wicked  twinkle  and  coquet- 
•  tish  air  with  the  young  lady  who  watched  him  very  closely, 
and  all  that  pleasant  air  of  badinage  and  wooing  in  jest,  if 
not  loving  in  earnest,  which  made  you  feel  at  home ;  no,  not 
exactly  that,  but  out  with  them  at  once  on  a  green  carpet 
under  a  blue  ceiling.  More  than  this,  it  quite  prepared  you 
for  the  bride  in  her  robes  of  virgin  purity,  her  veil  of  modesty, 
and  coronal  of  orange-blossoms  all  tremulous  with  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  wearer.  It  led  you  on,  as  it  were,  by  degrees — 
like  a  book  of  beauty  coming  out  in  numbers— to  see  her  in 
her  well-fitting  riding-habit  ready  to  mount  her  horse,  and 


take  a  turn  in  the  “Row”  with  the  man  of  her  heart.  It  led  | 
you  on  to  a  grandmamma,  spectacles  on  nose,  teaching  a  very 
tiny  one  that  A  entertained  toxophilito  proclivities,  and  one  | 
day  shot  an  unfortunate  specimen  of  the  Ranaidae.  We  saw  { 
her  in  her  morning  dress,  her  walking  dress,  her  evening 
dress,  ready  for  dinner  or  the  opera.  So  singularly  complete 
was  every  part  of  her  attire,  that  it  looked  as  if  one  had 
taken  the  opera-glass,  and  looked  through  the  wrong  end  of 
it  at  society.  We  grew  inquisitive — curiosity  is  the  badge  of 
all  our  tribe — and  drawers  and  doors  flew  open  at  the  ma¬ 
gician’s  bidding,  and  wo  were  freely  admitted  into  all  the 
marvels  and  mysteries  of  our  little  lady's  toilet. 

Here  were  her  jewel-boxes,  full  of  brooches,  and  buckles,  ! 
and  earrings,  and  bandeaux,  and  bracelets,  and  chains,  and 
necklaces,  and  watches,  gold  and  silver,  and  diamonds  and  I 
pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  sapphires,  amethysts,  carbuncles, 
and  all  the  rest  that  arc  known  to  the  lapidary — all  in  little — 
earrings  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  watches  half-an-inch  in  i 
circumference.  Here  were  her  'shoes  —  exquisitely-made 
shoes — of  all  shapes,  and  intended  for  all  sorts  of  wear ;  ' 
white  satin  slippers  that  Cinderella  could  not  have  got  on ; 
patent-leather  boots ;  comfortable  fur-edged,  double-soled 
winter  boots,  warranted  to  stand  all  weat'ners — surely  a  fairy 
cobbler  must  have  made  them ;  stockings  to  match — sUk, 
cotton,  worsted,  light,  dark,  and  all  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  ;  gloves  also,  so  delicate  and  beautiful  that  they  seem  to  | 
bo  flung  down  as  a  challenge  to  fall  in  love  with  the  wearer ; 
collars,  cuffs,  furs,  tippets,  muffs,  boa.s,  comforters— every¬ 
thing — stays,  not  quite  so  heavy  as  the  iron  stays  of  which 
we  gave  a  representation  last  month — stays  and  crinolines 
(for  her  dollyship  must  bo  in  the  fashion),  the  pinching  in 
and  filling  out  must  be  exercised  upon  her  as  well  as  on  her 
maturer  sisters.  The  corsets  of  the  most  fashionable  cut  are 
triumphs  of  art.  They  are  the  solo  work  of  one  young  lady, 
who  does  not  do  anything  else.  Then  as  to  the  crinolines ;  ' 
they  are  made  to  suit  the  purse  of  dolly,  or  that  of  her 
guardians — some  of  the  very  best,  some  mere  fly-cages — for  I 
there  are  poor  dolls  as  well  as  rich  ones. 

Merlin  kindly  showed  us  the  trousseaux  of  many  miniature  i 
ladies,  all  containing  everything  that  a  lady  can  require,  and  . 
many  of  them  everything  a  lady  might  desire.  She  has  her  ' 
carfe-de-visite  book  and  her  portemonnaie. 

There  is  a  singular  advantage  enjoyed  by  dolly  in  one  of  | 
the  toilet  operations — namely,  her  hair.  Many  a  lady  grows  ' 
weary  under  the  hands  of  the  coiffeur.  It  is  s.aid  that  the 
Roman  ladies  used  to  stick  pins  into  the  arms  of  the  hair¬ 
dresser  to  beguile  the  time,  but  this  indulgence  is  not  permitted 
amongst  us.  Now  dolly  simply  shiits  her  bead  of  hair. 
Canning  she  is,  and  may  sometimes  bo  seen  in  curl-papers, 
knowing  well  that  her  ringlets  are  all  ready  for  her  in  a  j 
drawer  up-stairs.  Whatever  bo  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the 
hair,  dolly’s  wigs  are  made  accordingly ;  for  morning  calls,  for  , 
the  park,  for  dinner,  for  the  opera,  she  takes  one  off  and  puls 
another  on. 

As  to  dolly  herself,  her  face  and  head  and  neck  are  mode  of 
wax,  so  are  her  limbs ;  her  body  is  made  of  kid,  stuffed  with 
fine  wool.  Some  of  her  poorer  sisters  are  compelled  to  be 
content  with  a  linen  epidermis,  but  kid  is  aristocratic.  Most 
of  the  miniature  ladies  can  be  made  to  move  their  heads  and  i 
to  exercise  their  joints ;  some  of  then  open  and  shut  their  i 
eyes,  and  we  were  introduced  to  a  baby  that  shrieked  and  , 
kicked  its  arms  and  legs  about  after  the  manner  of  a  child  j 
waking  up  in  not  the  best  of  humours.  But  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  things— one  which  would  be  exceedingly  popular  in 
larger  sizes,  could  the  secret  be  discovered — is  the  shifting  of 
beads.  Thus  dolly,  to-day  a  girl  in  the  middle  of  her  teens, 
is  to-morrow  a  coquette  looking  out  of  them,  and  the  next  day  . 
a  bride,  and  the  next  a  matron,  and  the  next  a  very  mature  j 
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and  stately  lady,  and  the  next  wrinkled  and  white-headed, 
to  be  the  next,  by  merely  twisting  her  head  oS  and  substi¬ 
tuting  another,  a  blooming  girl  again. 

Everything  exhibited  by  Merlin  in  his  miniature  world  was 
remarkable  for  its  extreme  accuracy  of  detail  and  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  the  taste  displayed  in  its  manufacture.  There 
were  coats,  trouser^',  and  vests  for  gentlemen-dolla ;  boots, 
glove.^,  hats,  cravats,  and  cigars  and  cigar-cases  to  match. 
The  pockets  were  all  practicable,  the  copy  faithful  to  the 
original  in  every  particular. 

As  to  the  amount  of  material  consumed,  and  the  number 
of  hands  employed,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  trade  with 
regard  to  their  employment,  Miss  Wren  and  Mr.  Riah’s  “pieces” 
seem  out  of  count  altogether.  Merlin  plainly  said  he  bad 
never  seen  anything  like  Miss  Wren’s  way  of  doing  business 
in  all  his  experiences  in  Lilliput. 

Tables,  chairs,  settees,  ottomans,  couches,  carpets,  hearth¬ 
rugs,  fenders,  mats,  fire-irons,  what-nots,  bureaus,  bookcases, 
sideboards,  pianos,  window-poles  and  window-curtains,  table- 
covers,  table-cloths,  knives,  forks,  dinner-services,  dessert- 
services,  glass  —not  so  good  as  it  might  be — of  all  sorts,  beds 
—elegant  four-posters,  French,  and  others — drawers,  wash- 
stands,  toilet-services,  dressing-tables,  dressing-cases,  combs, 
brushes,  hairpins,  pincushions,  swing  glasses,  cheval  glasses, 
chimney-glosses,  lamps,  candlesticks,  snuffers — in  case  you 
don’t  bum  wax  or  “  composites” — there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
j  of  civilisation  you  can  think  of,  or  that  a  well-brought-up 
doll,  accustomed  to  the  elegancies  of  life,  might  not  obtain  at 
:  Merlin’s.  And  who  is  Merlin  but  Cuemer,  Jdniou,  of 
210,  Regent-street — Cremer,  Junior,  who  is  the  juniors’  best 
.  friend  in  the  doll  and  toy  business  generally,  in  England  or 
I  out  of  it — Cremer,  King  of  Lilliput,  and  monarch  of  this 
j  world  in  miniature — Cremer,  who  courteously  invites  an 
inspection  of  his  exhibition,  and  welcomes  all  comers  to  his 
dolls’  lev^e  ? 


THE  ALCHYMIST. 

“ - To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 

- To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 

And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.” — Macbeth,  Act  V.,  So.  S. 

“  O  IX  hours — six  hours !  That’s  two  before  the  light, 
O  So  saitb  Albertus  in  the  Holy  Art — 

So,  too,  the  Hermes.  Ay,  the  cloud  will  part. 

And  tardy  morning  gild  the  ten-year  night. 

What  though  my  twitched  and  napless  doublet  wears 
The  bums  and  stainings  of  ten  weary  years  ? 

^Vhat  matter,  wife,  though  all  our  goods  be  sold? 
What  matter,  so  that  we  have  Gold,  wife.  Gold, — 

To-morrow  ? 

“  How  many  times  have  I  in  toil  and  pain 

Filled  and  re-fllled  the  Mary’s  Bath,  and  seen 
The  lying  liquid,  blue,  red,  opaline — 

All  the  historic  changes — all  in  vain  ; 

Seen  the  projection  vam'sh,  limbec  crash. 

And  in  the  never-yielding  crosslet’s  ash 
Stared  with  dry-hearted  horror — pale  and  dumb  ? 
But  something  whispers  now  the  end  will  come — 

To-morrow. 

“  What  was  the  dream  I  dreamed  but  yesternight  ? 

I  lingered  in  a  lonely  aisle  that  rung 
To  throbbing  organ -notes,  where  the  sun  flung 
Down  on  the  flags  great  rainbow  flakes  of  light 
And  lo !  girt  round  with  many  a  mystic  sign. 

From  the  west  window  flared  the  Twelve*  divine; 
And  one  died  out  and  left  an  empty  space— 

What  was  it  whispered  I  should  fill  that  place — 

'To-morrow  f 


“  It  works,  it  works !  Look  to  the  painted  smoke — 

In  ev’ry  burst  I  see  access  of  fame, 

Large  honour,  riches,  and  a  long-heard  name. 

Hark,  how  it  sobs !  What  was  it  that  you  spoke  ?  i 

’Tis  Gretchen  moaning,  sayest  thou  ?  Is't  so  ?  ! 

Cold,  cold,  poor  girl !  She  shall  have  Gold  eno’,  I 

Ermine  and  minever  to  deck  her  bed —  I 

To-morrow  comes  the  Gold,  wife,  hard  and  red —  j 

To-morrow.  \ 

“  Thou  lookest  very  worn  and  ill,  good  wife  ;  j 

Art  cold  ?  Go  seek  thy  hood.  What,  gone — that  too ! 

It  matters  not,  to-morrow  comes  the  new — 

To-morrow  comes  the  fuller  lease  of  life. 

Wo  will  call  back  our  youth— thou  bo  once  more 
The  light-heart  Lina  of  the  days  of  yoro ; 

'  And  I  the  brown-haired  Karl  that  loved  thee  so ; 

Time  shall  run  onward  through  a  golden  glow — 

To-morrow. 

“  Those  dear  old  days !  Ay,  we  were  happy,  too. 

Ere  the  dark  madman  in  the  Convent  Walk, 

With  his  wild  eyes,  and  fevered,  rapid  talk 
Of  Gold — Gold  everywhere — if  we  but  knew — 

Had  snared  me  from  thee.  Lina,  ’twas  for  you 
That  first  I  listened ;  caught  the  hope  that  grew. 

Sapping  my  soul ; — that  leaves  mo  hiding  still 
Lest  the  Duke’s  minions  find  me ; — biding  still 

'To-morrow. 

“  What,  you  are  faint  ?  Bear  up,  bear  up,  sweetheart — 

I’ll  to  our  gossip  Walter,  get  you  wine  ; 

Is  there  no  flask  save  this  red  flask  of  mine  ? 

Nought,  nought  in  Avicenna  hath  such  art 
To  send  a  fluid  fervour  through  the  voin, 

To  lift  the  soul,  and  purge  away  the  pain. 

Tut,  tut,  you  are  athirst !  Here’s  water, — cold. 

There  shall  be  warm  wine  winking  in  the  gold — 

•  'To-morrow. 

“  What  day  to-morrow  ?  Sunday  !  Ay,  I  know — 

The  better  day !  Think,  wife,  canst  thou  recall 
How  Love  laughed  at  us  from  the  Breviall, 

First  in  the  Domkirch,  twenty  years  ago  ? 

Dost  mind  the  ape  upon  the  carven  stair. 

And  the  great  ‘  Draught  of  Fishes’  hanging  there  ? 

Pray  God,  my  Lino,  that  our  nets  will  hold ; 

There  be  fish  coming,  Lina — fish  of  gold — 

'To-morrow. 

Pray  God!  I  have  not  often  prayed  to  God ; 

I  have  missed  God  through  all  my  chemic  lust. 

Or  sought  Him  but  in  ashes  or  in  dust ; 

Well,  well,  to-morrow  I  will  pray  to  God. 

To  bed,  good  wife,  and  dream  of  long  ago, 

Ere  yet  I  wooed  and  won  thee  to  thy  woe ; 

To  bed,  good  wife,  and  dream — a  golden  dream — 

’Twill  all  come  true,  however  mad  it  seem — 

To-morrow." 

***** 

Morn  broke :  the  white-robed  heralds  of  the  day 
Came  softly  feeling  round  the  lonely  room. 

As  fearing  spectres  lingering  in  the  gloom. 

And  fled.  Then  the  red  sun  sent  in  his  ray. 

And  found  the  Chemist  cold  upon  tue  floor ; 

While  from  his  loosened  clutch  the  opening  door 
Fanned  out  a  powder-puff  that  rose  and  passed — 

In  Death’s  dark  Limbec  he  had  found  bis  last 

To-mobeow. 

Austin'  Dodson. 

*  It  is  a  sortof  tradition  among  the  alchymists  that  there  are  always 
(iwliK  adepts,  and  that  their  places  are  immediately  supplied  by  others 
whenever  any  of  the  fraternity  die. 
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T  H  I  A  IN  SPRIDH; 

OR, 

THE  GHOST’S  HOUSE. 

BT  A  MEMBER  OF  THK  “o’lIABA  FAMILY.” 

The  direct  road  from  D - to  the  Bomewhat  cocsiderable 

village  of  Athangan  in  one  place  tops  a  hill  which, 
though  not  steep,  commands  a  view  of  a  wide  stretch  cf 
country. 

At  the  highest  point  of  this  elovation  are  the  ponderous 
iron  gates  of  an  old-fashioned  and  apparently  unoccupied 
country-seat.  Avenues  overmn  with  weeds,  grass  high  and 
I  rank,  trees  interlacing  their  branches  so  as  to  give  the  place 
j  an  air  of  gloom,  all  bear  evidence  of  neglect  and  desertion. 

I  A  small,  heavily-built  lodge  stands  just  within  the  entrance- 
I  gates ;  a  straight  avenue  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent 
stretches  away  up  to  the  bouse.  For  about  twenty  yards 
within  the  gates,  the  ground,  save  for  a  few  small  shrubs,  is 
open  ;  beyond,  great  trees  line  the  avenue  on  either  side,  and, 
closing  overhead,  keep  it,  even  at  noon,  deep  in  shadow.  The 
last  fifty  yards  or  so  of  avenue  are,  however,  completely  bare 
of  shrubs  or  trees.  The  eye,  after  traversing  the  long  vista  | 
of  shadowy  gloom,  rests  with  a  sort  of  thrill  upon  a  cold 
gleaming  mass  of  building  on  whose  granite  front  the  light 
falls  unbroken  with  singular  effect.  Involuntarily  you  think 
of  a  wliite  ghost-faco  looking  at  yon  out  of  darkness;  it  fills 
you  with  weird  fancies.  Sure  to  inquire  the  name  of  this 
desolate  place,  you  hear  it  styled,  with  scarce  a  feeling  of 
surprise,  “  Thia  in  Sjirid/i ;  or,  the  House  of  the  Ghost." 

I  have  said  that  the  direct  road  from  D - to  Athangan 

leads  over  the  hill,  past  the  entrance  to  this  house.  But  this 
road  is  little  frequented.  Another  and  lower  road,  which 
makes  a  round  of  at  least  five  additional  miles,  is  the  one 
generally  used — always  after  dusk.  Travellers  taking  this 
round  at  night  are  shown  above  them  an  eminence  where  a 
ruddy  light  glows  out  amidst  the  darkness.  They  are  told 
of  the  existence  on  this  spot  of  the  old  country-seat  above 
described,  and  are  informed  that  from  sunset  to  sunrise  the 
massive  gates  stand  wide  apart,  though  opened  by  ne  mortal 
hands,  while  from  the  lodge  proceeds  the  light  visible  for 
miles  around.  In  explanation  of  this,  of  the  ghostly  name 
given  to  the  place,  and  of  the  dread  its  neighbourhood 
inspires,  the  following  story  is  told  : — 

The  proper  cognomen  of  the  mansion  now  known  as  “the 
Ghost's  House”  is  that  of  Lonsdale  Hall.  Here,  up  to  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  resided  for  generations  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  ancient  house  of  Lonsdale,  which  family  at  that 
date  consisted  of  father  and  mother,  two  daughters,  and  one 
eon,  Murray. 

Like  many  another  son  and  heir,  Murray  Lonsdale  had 
from  his  birth  been  uniformly,  untiringly,  and  successfully 
spoiled  by  all  around  him.  Not  unnaturally,  he  grew  up 
wild,  rash,  overbearing,  impetuous,  and  intensely  selfish. 
Amusement  was  with  him  the  one  object  of  life,  before  which 
all  €‘l«o  was  to  bow  subservient. 

Murray  Lonsdale  bad  one  darling  ambition — to  be  a  good 
shot.  But  Dame  Nature,  with  her  usual  caprice,  had  thought 
fit  to  deny  him  some  or  all  of  the  requisites  needful  for  the 
attainment  of  this  ambition.  Either  his  hand  was  not  steady, 
or  his  eye  was  not  euro,  or  his  temper  too  impatient,  or  his 
judgment  rash;  however  it  was,  a  worse  shot  than  Murray 
Lcnsdalo  one  scarce  could  find.  Nevertheless,  the  gun  was 
seldom  out  of  bis  hand,  and,  in  default  of  legitimate  game, 
did  damage  not  unfrrquently  amongst  the  cocks  and  hens, 
ducks  and  geesa— nay,  amongst  the  pigs,  cows,  and  other  live 
stock  cf  the  surrounding  farmers,  the  owners  of  the 


slaughtered  animals  being  pacified  by  the  old  squire,  whoso 
purse  had  to  make  good  the  raids — for  a  time,  that  is. 

After  a  while  people  began  to  grumble.  Money  equivalents 
could  not  always  make  good  the  losses  inflicted ;  the  aggrieved 
parties  ventured  to  expostulate;  expostulations  grew  into 
complaints — complaints  into  angry  threats.  In  vain.  Master 
Murray's  sportsmanlike  ambition  remained  unabated,  and 
such  luckless  cows,  sheep,  etc.,  as  crossed  his  path  continued 
to  suffer.  The  old  squire  began  to  feel  the  drag  upon  his 
purse,  and  in  his  turn  to  grumble,  to  murmur,  to  expostulate. 
In  a  fit  of  pique  and  rage  the  amiable  young  man  vowed  he 
would  leave  a  country  unworthy  of  him.  Ho  forced  his 
father  to  purchase  for  him  a  cornetcy  in  a  dragoon  regiment 
under  orders  for  India.  Accompanied  by  his  beloved  gun, 
and  by  a  still  more  beloved  dog,  followed  by  the  tears  and 
laments  of  his  family,  and  by  the  thanksgivings  of  injured 
farmers  and  their  good  wives,  Murray  Lonsdale,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-throe,  turned  his  back  on  his  ancestral  home,  and 
sailed  with  his  regiment  for  Bombay. 

A  couple  of  years  passed  on,  during  which  it  cannot  bo 
said  that  the  peace  or  comfort  of  the  neighbourhood  suffered 
from  the  absence  of  the  young  master.  His  loving  family 
even  felt  it  a  sort  of  lelief  to  them,  especially  a»  he  wrote 
home  pretty  frequently — whenever  he  wanted  a  fresh  supply 
of  money  in  fact — and  as  his  letters  invariably  assured  them 
that  he  was  better  and  happier  than  ever  he  had  been  at 
home,  and  that  life  in  India  was  the  julliest  thing  imaginable. 

Thus  smoothly  had  events  rolled  on  for  rather  more  than 
two  years  after  his  departure,  when  an  incident  occurred  of 
the  strangest  and  most  startling  nature. 

The  family  at  the  hall  being  quiet  and  domestic,  the  lodge- 
keeper — Owen  Staunton  by  name — was  accustomed,  every 
evening  at  dusk,  to  shut  and  lock  the  entrance-gates  for 
the  night.  Having  on  one  particular  autumn  evening  as 
usual  performed  this  duty,  the  man  re-entered  the  lodge  and 
sat  down  by  the  fire  to  smoke. 

The  lodge  of  Lonsdale  Hall  was  small,  consisting  of  only 
one  room,  with  the  door  in  the  centre  and  a  window  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  fireplace  was  right  opposite  (be  door,  so  that, 
without  stirring  from  his  seat  by  the  fire,  Owen  Staunten 
could  see  the  entrance-gates  and  any  one  who  might  approach 
them.  As  I  have  already  said,  that  portion  of  the  avenue 
within  the  gates  for  about  twenty  yards  was  but  thinly 
planted ;  so  it  continued  lightsome  long  after  the  darker  por¬ 
tions  were  steeped  in  gloom. 

Owen  Staunton  was  a  bachelor,  and  at  times,  though 
unconscious  of  such  refinements  as  nerves,  inclined  to  feel 
lonely  at  his  post.  A  pretty  housemaid  up  at  the  hall  had 
for  seme  time  mingled  strangely  with  his  solitary  cogitations. 
When  of  an  evening  he  sat  by  the  fire  and  smoked,  her  round 
dimpled  face  and  saucy  blue  eyes  were  wout  to  peep  at  him 
from  out  the  clouds  of  fragrant  tobacco.  In  fact,  it  was  from 
thinking  of  her  and  of  her  pretty  face  and  sunny  disposition 
that  the  poor  fellow  had  flist  become  alive  to  the  peculiar 
desolateness  of  his  condition.  Thus,  on  the  evening  in  ques¬ 
tion,  thinking  of  the  charming  housemaid,  and  revolving  in 
his  mind  various  projects  suggested  by  the  theme,  Owen 
Staunton  smoked  out  his  first  pipe  and  prop.ircd  to  smoke  a 
second,  when,  a  thing  most  unusual  at  such  an  hour,  his  eyes 
fell  upon  a  man  carrying  a  gun,  and  followed  by  a  dog,  who 
had  just  approached  the  gate  without.  Before  Owen  could 
rise,  or  even  call  out  to  ask  the  man's  bu.siness,  the  gates, 
which  he  had  so  carefully  locked  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before,  were  flung  noisily  open — wide  open,  as  though  an 
impatient  and  unusually  powerful  arm  had  dashed  them 
asunder.  The  man  pissed  through,  and  the  startled  lodge- 
keeper  saw  as  be  drew  closer — so  far,  at  least,  as  the  fading 
light  allowed  him  to  judge — that  in  height,  in  figure,  in  gait. 
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in  looks  even,  the  intruder  so  strangely  resembled  his  young 
master,  that,  did  be  not  know  for  certain  Master  Murray  was 
thousands  of  miles  away,  be  would  have  sworn  it  was  he  and 
noae  other.  Then,  with  a  flash,  camo  tb^  frightful  certainty 
that  it  was  his  young  master’s  fetch  ho  saw  before  him  ;  no 
human  hand  could  have  dashed  o^eu  the  gates  ho  himself 
had  locked!  It  was  the  very  hour,  too,  at  which  Master 
Murray  had  been  wont  to  return  from  his  shooting  excur¬ 
sions.  A  second  of  time  was  all  these  thoughts  had  taken — 
for  a  second  the  lodge-keeper  was  awed  into  stillness.  The 
next  he  had  dung  down  his  pipe,  and,  springing  across  to  the 
doorway,  stood  there  resolved  to  face  the  spirit  or  whatever 
else  it  was.  As  ho  stood  there,  the  man,  carrying  the  gun 
and  followed  by  the  dog,  passed  close;  he  turned  and  looked 
the  lodge-keeper  in  the  face.  Owen  Staunton’s  jaw  dropped  ; 
he  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen  but  that  he  clutched 
the  doorposts  with  both  hands,  and  so  kept  himself  upright. 

With  looks  of  horror  and  dismay  he  gazed  after  the  man  and 
dog  until  they  were  swallowed  in  the  gloom  of  the  overhanging 
trees.  For  as  sure  as  be,  Owen  Staunton,  was  a  living  man 
that  night,  the  face  that  had  looked  upon  his  was  the  face  of 
a  corpse,  and  withal  the  face  of  his  young  master,  Murray 
Lonsdale !  And  as  surely  was  the  dog  that  followed  at  his 
heels,  Murray  Lonsdale’s  favourite  and  constant  companion. 

Lion !  As  the  horriQod  lodge-keeper  stood  watching  the 
retreating  figures,  be  noticed  with  a  shudder  that  neither  the 
footsteps  of  man  nor  dog  were  audible,  though  their  way  lay 
over  heaps  of  fallen  leaves  that  the  wind  sent  each  moment 
drifting  downwards.  Nor  was  a  loaf  disturbed  or  bent  by  the 
silent  feet  that  trod  them. 

At  least  ten  minutes  had  elapsed  ere  he  recovered  from 
the  stupor  of  terror  into  which  be  had  fallen.  Then,  with 
returning  courage,  he  sprang  forward  on  the  way  taken  by 
the  apparition.  As  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him  he  raced 
until  he  reached  the  house,  and  arrived  breathless  in  the  hall, 
the  outer  door  standing  wide  open. 

Here  ho  found  everything  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and 
such  a  din  through  the  house  that  it  seemed  as  though  a 
whole  legion  of  devils  had  taken  possession  of  it.  Doors  were 
flung  open  and  banged  to  incessantly ;  the  furniture  of  the 
hall  itself  and  of  every  other  apartment  was  being  dragged 
and  flung  about  with  superhuman  violence  by  some  invisible 
agency.  The  master  of  the  house,  his  wife,  his  daughter, 
and  a  group  of  trembling  servants  were  gathered  in  a  comer 
of  the  ball,  some  fainting  or  hysterical,  some  terrified  into 
perfect  stillness. 

In  the  midst  of  this  strange  scene,  the  lodge-keepur  made 
his  appearance.  Approaching  the  old  squire,  as  soon  as  be 
could  sufllciontly  collect  his  wits  to  do  so,  he  related  what  ho 
had  seen.  But  his  fright  was  so  groat,  and  the  bewilderment 
caused  by  passing  wonders  so  intense,  as  to  give  bis  story  an 
air  of  unconnection,  which,  added  to  its  improbability,  made 
Mr.  Lonsdale  listen  with  incredulity.  He  had  heard  from 
his  son  by  the  very  last  mail,  and  he  was  then  well  and 
happy  and  high  in  spirits.  He  could  not  or  would  not  believe 
upon  such  evidence  that  his  boy  was  dead  and  his  old  ago 
desolate.  Staunton  had  perhaps  been  drinking,  and  had 
dreamt  what  he  related.  Or,  more  likely  still,  seeing  what 
was  taking  place  around  them  at  the  moment,  the  Devil, 
who,  with  his  imps,  seemed  to  have  invaded  the  old  hall,  had 
treated  the  lodge-keeper  to  this  delusion. 

For  hours  the  noise  and  confusion  continued,  with  intervals 
of  cessation,  to  be  succeeded  by  outbursts  wor.se  than  before. 

Doors,  many  even  that  had  scarce  ever  been  unlocked  by  the 
family  of  late  years,  continued  to  open  and  shut  incessantly 
in  the  most  furious  fashion;  the  heaviest  articles  of  furniture 
were  lifted  from  their  places  and  dashed  to  a  d'Stance  with 
such  violence  that  many  of  them  were  broken ;  the  fragile 


ornaments  of  the  rooms  were  raised  aloft  and  let  fall  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  All  the  time  no  visible  agency  was  per¬ 
ceivable. 

At  length,  as  abruptly  as  they  had  commenced,  these 
strange  disturbances  ceased.  'The  family,  too  terrified  and 
exhausted  almost  to  hazard  their  conjectures  to  each  other, 
were  allowed  to  seek  what  rest  they  might  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Next  evening  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  events  narrated 
above.  Again  the  entrance-gates  opened  with  a  crash ;  the 
man  and  dogs  passed  through ;  the  doors  of  the  hall  flew 
apart ;  the  furniture  was  flung  about  and  broken.  This  time, 
moreover,  the  stables  were  visited.  The  horses  became 
suddenly  like  mad  creatures ;  they  foamed,  plunged,  reared, 
kicked,  and  tore  at  their  head-stalls — nay,  screamed  out  so 
fearfully  that  the  grooms  and  stable-helpers  fled  in  terror. 
When,  after  the  visitation  had  ceased  for  the  night,  they 
ventured  to  return  to  the  stables,  they  found  the  poor  animals 
trembling,  bathed  in  sweat,  and  in  a  state  of  complete  ex¬ 
haustion. 

Next  evening  the  same  occurrences  took  place  with  fresh 
additions — in  fact,  each  succeeding  night  added  to  the  horrors 
of  the  visitation.  The  very  cattle  in  the  fields  flew  like 
hunted  creatures  hither  and  thither. 

Still  the  lodge-keeper  was  the  only  ghost-seer.  Evening 
after  evening  he  saw  the  young  master  pass  through ;  evening 
after  evening  he  had  the  same  unvarying  tale  to  toll.  It 
could  not  be  supposed  or  expected  that  such  occurrences  as 
were  nightly  taking  place  at  the  hall  would  escape  comment. 
Servants  fled  in  terror ;  the  whole  country  was  ablaze  with 
wonder  and  excitement.  The  lodge-keeper’s  story  passed 
from  tongue  to  tongue,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
from  some  cause  or  other  the  spirit  of  the  young  squire 
(for  that  he  was  dead  no  one  save  his  own  family  doubted) 
was  doomed  to  walk  the  earth,  and  would  continue  to  haunt 
and  plague  the  hall  until  some  one  should  muster  courage  to 
question  it,  and  ascertain  what  must  be  done  to  give  it  rest. 

At  length  Mr.  Lonsdale,  driven  desperate  by  the  horrors 
with  which  all  around  him  were  harassed,  resolved  to  be  at 
the  lodge  himself  at  the  hour  at  which  the  spirit  of  his  son 
was  said  to  make  its  appearance.  When  the  time  drew  near, 
however,  his  courage  failed  him,  and  he  sent  in  his  stead  his 
steward,  a  man  of  education  and  shrewdness,  in  whom  he  had 
entire  confidence. 

The  original  ghost-seer,  having  heard  from  more  than  one 
authority  in  such  matters  that  to  one  alone  at  a  time  would 
the  spirit  be  visible,  took  up  his  post  with  his  back  to  the 
door,  while  the  steward  boldly  placed  himself  in  the  doorway. 

And  assuredly  as  Owen  Staunton  had  said  did  things 
occur.  The  entrance-gates  were  flung  wide  open,  Murray 
Lonsdale,  or  rather  Murray  Lonsdale’s  spirit,  followed  by  his 
dog,  and  bearing  on  his  shoulder  his  fowling-piece,  entered, 
strode  past  the  lodge,  looking  full  at  the  steward  as  he  did  so, 
and  disappeared  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  trees. 

After  this  the  old  squire  yielded  to  the  conviction  that  he 
was  indeed  sonless,  and  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  his  heir 
which,  from  some  mysterious  cause,  was  thus  permitted  to 
haunt  and  disturb  the  place.  The  next  thing  to  discover  was 
the  rea.son  for  such  a  visitation.  And  the  only  means  for 
arriving  at  such  knowledge  seemed  to  be  to  question  the 
apparition.  This,  it  was  resolved,  must  be  done.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  was,  who  would  dare  to  be  the  questioner? 

I'he  family  consulted  anxiously  together  upon  the  subject. 
But  so  great  was  the  nervous  dread  inspired  by  the  visitations 
of  the  spirit  that  each  doubted  bis  or  her  power  to  S{a:ak  in 
such  a  presence.  Finally,  it  was  Alice  Lonsdale,  the  youngest 
daughter,  who  had  been  her  brother’s  favourite,  and  whose 
nerves  had,  in  the  scenes  nightly  gone  through,  proved 
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j  stronger  than  those  of  any  of  the  other  suSerers,  who  Toltm- 
I  teered  to  speak  to  the  spirit 

I  Having  once  made  up  her  mind,  the  girl's  courage  did  not 
flag,  only  she  dreaded  beyond  expression  having  to  traverse 
I  the  long  dark  avenue  leading  to  the  lodge  whence  alone  the 
I  spirit  had  hitherto  been  seen.  She  resolved  to  try  if  it  would 
not  appear  to  her  elsewhere.  She  went  by  herself  when 
evening  drew  on  into  the  great  drawing-room  that  overlooked 
the  approach  to  the  house,  and  which  was  the  room  usually 
flrst  visited  by  the  din  supposed  to  accompany  the  presence  of 
the  spirit.  Here  she  waited  courageously. 

With  her  nerves  strung  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  her 
sensation  was  one  ef  feverish  impatience  rather  than  of  fear, 
the  girl  took  up  her  post  in  the  recess  of  one  of  the  front 
windows.  The  open  space  before  the  house  was  still  light 
enough  to  admit  of  her  distinguishing  the  face  and  features 
even  of  any  one  approaching;  but  the  avenue  behind  was 
black  as  the  mouth  of  a  cavern.  Upon  this  she  fixed  her 
eyes,  straining  them  into  the  darkness  in  search  of  the  figure 
she  longed  yet  dreaded  to  encounter. 

Still  blacker  grew  the  gloom  of  the  trees  and  greyer  the 
twilight  of  the  open  space  ;  minute  had  succeeded  to  minute, 
while  each  seemed  long  as  ten.  Yet  Alice  saw  nothing, 
heard  nothing.  She  blamed  herself  now  for  not  having 
mastered  herself  sufficiently  to  go  down  to  the  lodge,  and 
there  await  the  restless  spirit.  It  was  too  late  now  for  that 
day :  she  must  only  be  prepared  for  the  morrow.  With  a 
sigh,  half  of  relief,  half  of  weariness,  she  gave  up  her  watch, 

I  and  turned  from  the  window. 

I  Her  own  deep-drawn  sigh  had  been  echoed  close  behind 
I  her,  and,  in  turning,  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  face  of  her 
I  dead  brother,  so  near  her  own  as  to  make  her  shrink  back 
:  with  terror.  The  light,  such  as  it  was,  full  full  upon  the  pale 
!  features  she  knew  so  well :  it  almost  seemed  to  her  that  the 
I  atmosphere  around  the  apparition  was  brighter  and  clearer 
I  than  elsewhere.  For  awhile  every  other  object  in  the  room 
I  was  dim  in  twilight ;  the  girl’s  eyes  distinctly  took  in  every 
{  line,  every  feature  of  that  face,  every  minutia  of  figure,  of 
I  bearing,  every  particular  of  the  appearance,  to  the  gun  still 
1  resting  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  apparition,  and  to  the  well- 
known  dog  at  bis  heels. 

Mastering  with  great  effort  the  chill  dread  that  was  fast 
overcoming  her,  moved  to  the  effort  by  the  sorrowful  entreaty 
of  the  spirit-face,  Alice  Lonsdalo  spoke  the  words  she  had 
for  hours  been  repeating  to  herself — spoke  them  audibly, 
though  her  voice  did  not  rise  above  a  whisper. 

“  In  the  name  of  God,”  she  said,  “  I  command  you  to  answer 
me  truly.  Are  you  indeed  the  spirit  of  my  brother,  Murray 
Lonsdale  ?” 

I  Her  brother's  voice,  but  sounding  low  and  grave,  as  in  life 
she  had  never  beard  it,  answered  her — 

“  Alice  Lonsdale,  I  am  the  spirit  of  your  brother,  Murray 
Lonsdale.  I  thank  you  for  having  found  courage  to  address 
me ;  it  is  well  for  me,  for  you,  for  all  of  us ;  for  unless  some  one 
i  had  first  spoken  to  me,  I  could  not  have  spoken.  Now  ask 
I  me  what  you  will,  but  be  brief.” 

1  “We  have  heard  nothing  of  your  death.  When  did  yon  die, 
.1  and  how  ?” 

I  “  I  was  killed  in  a  duel  brought  about  by  my  own  ill-temper 
.  and  violence.  Of  this  the  next  mail  will  bring  you  tidings. 
The  very  day  on  which  I  despatched  my  last  letter  home  I 
quarrelled  with  a  brother-officer  and  insulted  him  grossly. 
We  met  early  next  morning,  and  I  fell,  shet  through  the 
heart 

“  But  for  this,  my  own  sin,  I  should  have  lived  thirty  years 
more  in  this  world.  Having  by  my  own  rash  act  brought 
about  my  untimely  end,  I  am  doomed  to  walk  the  earth,  as 
yon  now  see  me,  during  the  nnexpired  term  of  years.  This, 


my  purgation,  I  must  suffer  and  endure  before  I  can  find 
rest. 

“  I  am  permitted  to  choose  my  own  place  of  punishment.  I 
choose  to  bo  here,  about  my  old  home.  But  tell  my  father 
that  if  he  will  give  me  up  the  lodge  below  to  be  mine  I  will 
never  more  disturb  any  one.” 

“  I  promise  for  our  father,  Murray,”  Alice  solemnly  said. 

The  words  were  scarce  spoken  when  the  apparition 
vanished  from  before  her;  she  was  alone,  and  in  all  but  total 
darkness.  But  when  she  rejoined  the  other  members  of  the 
family  to  relate  what  she  had  seen  and  heard,  she  had  the 
satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  hour  of  the  nightly  visitation 
was  long  past,  and  the  house  remained  undisturbed. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  pledge  given  by  the  courageous 
girl  should  bo  solemnly  observed.  But  the  family  made  up 
their  minds  to  leave  the  country.  It  will  scarce  be  wondered 
at,  that,  one  and  all,  they  shrank  from  the  idea  of  continuing 
at  the  hall  under  such  circumstances. 

As  was  foretold  by  the  spirit,  letters  from  India  soon 
confirmed  the  account  of  Murray  Lonsdale's  death.  Shortly 
after  t'ne  family  went  abroad,  shutting  up  tho  house,  and 
resolved  not  to  re-open  it  until  tho  thirty  years  during  which 
the  spirit  was  to  haunt  the  place  should  have  expired. 

Before  leaving  the  country  tho  old  squire  settled  his  lodge- 
keeper  in  a  small  farm,  leased  to  him  for  a  nominal  rent  for 
thirty  years,  on  condition  that  every  morning  be  swept  out  tho 
lodge,  that  he  had  it  kept  in  repair,  and  that  every  morning, 
summer  and  winter,  he  made  and  duly  provided  for  a  fire 
there.  If  he  died  in  the  interim,  these  duties  were  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  by  his  heirs  or  assigns. 

Seventeen  years  of  the  thirty  named  by  the  spirit  have 
now  elapsed.  Owen  Staunton,  well  and  hearty,  no  longer 
lonely  of  evenings,  but  the  centre  of  a  group  of  smiling  sons 
and  daughters,  kept  in  order  by  a  comely  matron  re¬ 
markable  for  her  dimples  and  her  ever-smiling  blue  eyes, 
still  occupies  bis  comfortable  farm,  and  in  person  carefully 
fulfils  tho  duties  of  his  tenure.  Every  morning,  summer  or 
winter,  sunshine  or  storm,  bail,  rain,  frost,  or  snow,  he  is  at 
the  lodge  to  sweep  it  out,  to  build  up  a  fresh  fire  and  light  it. 
This  done,  bis  care  for  the  day  is  at  an  end.  His  lease  says 
no  word  about  replenishing  the  lodge-fire,  and  Owen  avers 
that  other  hands  do  that. 

Certain  it  is  that  once  night  fulls  the  windows  of  the  lodge 
are  ablaze  with  the  ruddy  gleam  of  firelight — tho  light  visible 
from  afar,  and  pointed  out  to  travellers  in  confirmation  of  tho 
story ;  and  though  I  in  narrating  it  have,  for  obvious  reasons, 
changed  the  name  and  locality  of  the  tale,  it  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  recognised  and  vouched  for  by  many  to  whom  it  has  long 
been  familiar. 
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I'^HERE  are  few  situations  in  which  an  intelligent  and 
active  human  being  feels  more  utterly  helpless  than 
when,  having  joined  in  public  worship  according  to  the 
service  “as  by  law  established,”  the  congregation  resume 
their  seats  after  the  short  prayer  which  prefaces  the  sermon. 
The  clergyman  opens  his  manuscript,  or  bis  Bible  if  the  dis¬ 
course  be  unwritten,  and  you  feel  that  he  has  you,  so  to  speak, 
for  a  period  at  his  mercy.  It  may  be  but  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  or  it  may  be  for  an  hour  beside  the  quarter;  but  at  all 
events,  for  whatever  space  it  shall  prove  within  the  limits  of 
a  couple  of  hours,  he  is  privileged  to  pour  on  your  ears  the 
most  vapid  nonsense,  the  most  absurd  bombast,  or  the  most 
prosy  commonplace,  as  tho  case  may  be.  To  be  sure  he  may 
bold  yon  a  willing  captive  by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence, 
or  the  most  conclusive  reasoning.  He  may  be  a  man  fit  for 
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the  place  in  which  he  stands ;  but  bo  he  the  veriest  muS  in 
existence,  for  such  time  as  it  pleases  him  to  speak,  for  such 
time  must  yon  listen,  if  you  are  either  too  well  bred  or  too 
nervous  to  go  to  sleep. 

Popular  preachers,  it  is  true,  aware  of  the  admiration  of  their 
audiences,  can  scarcely  avoid  some  vanity ;  and  I  think  we  do 
not  always  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  weakness  of  poor 
human  nature  when  we  condemn  them  very  severely  for  their 
evident  love  of  applause.  But  I  am  always  inclined  to  ask, 
is  it  self-conceit  or  the  most  dense  stupidity  which  enables  a 
man,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  to  preach  to  a  congregation 
nndisgnisedly  indifferent  to  every  word  he  utters?  Is  he 
alone  unconscious  of  the  visible  weariness  and  dissatisfaction 
of  his  hearers  ;  or  has  ho  so  much  personal  vanity,  or  so 
much  of  the  presumption  of  office,  that  a  distrust  of  his  ability 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken  never  crosses  his  mind  ?  Of 
course  it  would  bo  fair  to  inquire  whether  there  may  not  be 
many  cases  of  complete  carelessness,  were  it  not  that  the  office 
of  an  unbeneficed  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England  is 
neither  so  lucrative  on  the  one  hand,  nor  so  distinguished  on 
the  other,  as  to  warrant  the  assumption  that  men  are  desirous 
of  holding  it  merely  for  the  emolument  or  the  honour  that  is 
attached  to  it  ?  No,  we  cannot  justly  suppose  otherwise  than 
that  the  majority  of  those  who,  in  the  subordinate  position  of 
curates  or  district  incumbents,  fill  the  pulpits  of  our  churches, 
are  either  completely  unconscious  of  the  indifference  of  their 
congregations,  or  else  rate  their  own  talents  or  the  virtues  of 
their  office  so  highly  as  to  attribute  the  failure  of  their  minis¬ 
trations  to  some  deficiency  in  their  hearers,  and  not  in  them¬ 
selves.  But,  whatever  it  may  be  with  each  individual  preacher, 
the  situation  of  the  audience  is  in  all  cases  precisely  the  same. 
Week  after  week  dull  discourses  fall  on  inattentive  ears  ;  and 
that  not  in  a  few  churches  in  remote  and  scarcely  civilised 
localities,  where  the  ignorance  of  the  congregations  presents  a 
difficulty  to  men  of  intelligence  and  learning  undertaking  the 
task  of  pulpit  instruction,  but  in  the  churches  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  and  other  large  cities :  the  churches,  too,  situated  in  the 
wealthy  and  fashionable  districts  of  such  cities,  where  the 
congregations  must  not  only  be  snpposcd  to  consist  generally 
of  enlightened  and  well-informed  people,  but  are  most  likely, 
if  not  certain,  to  number  in  each  many  persons  of  distin¬ 
guished  genius,  ability,  or  learning. 

The  celebrated  founder  of  the  sect  called  Irvingites,  Edward 
Irving,  whose  good  sense  is  forgotten  as  much  too  often  as  his 
mistaken  enthusiasm  is  remembered,  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
preachers  of  his  day,  “  They  prepare  for  teaching  gipsies, 
for  teaching  bargemen,  for  teaching  miners,  by  apprehending 
their  ways  of  conceiving  and  estimating  truth — why  not  pre¬ 
pare  for  teaching  imaginative  men,  and  political  men,  and 
legal  men,  and  scientific  men,  who  bear  the  world  in  hand  ?” 
And  again — “  They  deviate  from  the  ways  of  deep  and  pene¬ 
trating  thought,  refuse  the  contest  with  the  literary  and 
accomplished  enemies  of  the  faith,  bring  a  contempt  upon  that 
cause  in  which  mighty  men  did  formerly  gird  themselves  for 
the  combat,  and  so  cast  the  stumbling-block  of  a  mistaken 
paltriness  between  enlightened  men  and  the  cross  of  Christ ! 
Until  they  acquire  the  password  which  is  to  convey  the  truth 
into  every  man’s  encampment,  they  speak  to  that  man  from 
a  distance  and  at  a  disadvantage.  Until  they  walk  boldly 
upon  the  high  places  of  human  understanding,  they  will  never 
obtain  that  influence  in  the  upper  regions  of  knowledge  of 
which,  unfortunately,  they  have  not  the  apostolic  unction  to 
be  in  quest,  until  they  clothe  themselves  with  intelligence  as 
with  a  garment,  and  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  power,  and  love, 
and  of  a  sound  mind.”  Although  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
j  many  of  the  authorised  messengers  of  the  gospel  of  peace  in  our 
I  Eetablished  Church  at  present  have  not  even  prepared  them¬ 
selves  for  teaching  “  gipsies,  and  bargemen,  and  miners,”  it 


cannot  be  questioned  by  those  who  hear  them  that  they  have 
still  less  prepared  themselves  for  teaching  “  imaginative  men, 
political  men,  legal  men,  and  scientific  men:”  and,  indeed, 
what  class  of  men  the  majority  of  preachers  have  prepared 
themselves  to  teach  may  well  be  considered  a  puzzle.  A>'e 
educated  people  really  interested  or  improved  by  hearing 
Divine  truth  diluted  in  a  wishy-washy  paraphrase,  or  Chris¬ 
tian  morality  inculcated  after  the  fashion  of  a  Mrs.  Goodchild's 
advice  to  her  pupils?  Or  could  uneducated  people,  if  present, 
be  benefited  in  any  way  whatever  by  instructions  presented  to 
them  in  a  technical  phraseology  understood  only  by  those 
who  are  well  read  and  deeply  learned  in  controversial  theo¬ 
logy,  and  which,  perhaps,  like  Ephraim  Jenkinson’s  discourse 
on  cosmogony,  is  the  only  piece  of  learning  in  which  the 
preacher  is  perfect,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  useless  he  could 
have  acquired  ?  What  sort  of  persons,  let  ns  inquire,  whe¬ 
ther  old  or  young,  learned  or  unlearned,  intelligent  or  obtuse, 
are  to  be  profited  by  unmeaning  platitudes  uttered  in  un¬ 
pleasing  language,  by  dreary  style,  dull  matter,  and  disagree¬ 
able  diction  ? 

Now,  preaching  is  looked  upon  in  a  very  different  light  by 
different  sections  in  the  Church  of  England.  By  one  party  it 
is  regarded  as  the  most  efficacious  means  for  the  reformation 
of  society,  and  held,  therefore,  to  bo  the  most  essential  part 
of  a  clergyman's  duty.  Without  quite  subscribing  to  this 
opinion,  still,  as  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  clergyman  may 
and  does  get  opportunities  of  speaking  from  the  pulpit  to 
those  whose  understandings  or  feelings  would  never  otherwise 
be  placed  within  reach  of  his  ministrations,  we  think  if  he  be 
unable  to  make  his  pulpit-work  useful,  ho  fails  in  a  very 
important  portion  of  his  business ;  so  that,  however  well  all 
other  portions  of  it  may  be  performed,  ho  can  scarcely  bo 
considered  as  fully  fitted  for  the  office  he  has  undertaken. 
And  we  must  also  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  a  man  who 
fails  to  make  his  pulpit-work  useful  can  be  qualified  to  per¬ 
form  all,  if  indeed  the  greater  portion,  of  his  other  duties. 
Some  “parish  work"  could  be  done  just  as  well  by  any  man 
of  business  as  by  a  clergyman,  and  is  very  often  handed  over 
to  a  man  or  to  men  of  business  by  the  clergyman,  with  not 
imsatiafactory  results.  But  he  who  takes  holy  orders  should 
be  above  all  things  a  teacher;  and  it  is  impossible  to  discon¬ 
nect  the  teaching  of  the  pulpit  from  the  teaching  of  the 
schoolroom— of  the  domestic  circle— of  the  sick-chamber — of 
the  death-bod.  If  a  man  be  unable  to  make  his  cause  or  his 
principles  interesting  or  acceptable  to  his  hearers,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  previous  consideration  of  his  subject,  of 
uninterrupted  opportunity  for  expressing  his  ideas  and  im. 
pressing  his  convictions,  and  of  the  decorous  respect  at  least, 
if  not  the  attention,  of  his  audience,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
such  a  one  as  being  capable  of  commanding  sympathy  with¬ 
out  these  advantages,  standing  indeed,  as  ho  then  would,  in 
the  midst  of  as  many  disadvantages. 

But  there  are  many  pious  and  also  sensible  and  intelligent 
people  who  do  not  consider  preaching  the  most  effectual 
means  for  the  reformation  of  society,  nor,  consequently,  the 
most  essential  part  of  a  clergyman’s  duty;  and  assuredly 
there  is  much  to  be  said  on  this  side  of  the  question.  If  the 
opinion  of  the  pulpit  party  who  insist  on  the  necessity  of 
preaching  be  correct,  then,  although  we  might  be  inclined  to 
the  belief  that  no  man  ought  to  be  ordained  who  is  incapable  of 
preaching  well,  yet  we  can  understand  the  possibility  of  their 
believing  otherwise.  But  if  the  opinion  of  the  non-preaching 
party  be  well  founded,  we  may  reasonably  ask  why  wo  should 
have  so  many  sermons.  Those  who  assert  preaching  to  bo  the 
most  powerful  weapon  for  moral  warfare  may,  althongh  they 
be  especially  anxious  to  secure  good  sermons,  consider,  with¬ 
out  much  inconsistency,  even  a  very  poor  sermon  better  than 
none.  But  those  who  deny  that  even  the  very  best  preaching 
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is  of  much  importance  or  efficacy  are  Rurely  very  contradic¬ 
tory  in  clinging  to  a  form  -which  at  best  has  merely  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  a  custom,  not  the  authority  of  an  ordinance.  If 
stupidity  in  a  pulpit  can  convert  the  wicked,  teach  the 
unlearned,  and  arouse  the  careless,  then  it  may  conceivably 
do  some  good  even  to  those  who  are  neither  wicked,  ignorant, 
nor  careless.  At  any  rate,  these  might  be  bound  to  endure 
with  complaisance  for  the  sake  of  the  good  done  to  others. 
But  if  even  exalted  talent  and  profound  learning,  in  the  same 
place,  arc  supposed  to  be  not  of  much  use  in  reclaiming  the 
reprobate  or  instructing  the  uninstructed,  how  can  it  be 
imagined  that  people  of  good  sense,  fair  principles,  and  ordi¬ 
nary  education,  are  performing  any  religious  duty  or  reaping 
any  spiritual  benefit  as  they  sit  and  listen  to  the  discourse  of 
a  man  whose  inferiority  of  understanding,  paucity  of  genius, 
feebleness  of  diction,  or  meagreness  of  knowledge,  is  only  too 
painfully  apparent  ? 

Xow,  surely,  the  laity — all  those  members  of  the  body  of  the 
laity,  at  least,  who  have  not  an  extreme  faith  in,  and  love 
of,  sermons  in  the  abstract — might  make  a  stand  against  the 
pre.sent  infliction  on  one  or  the  other  of  these  grounds.  If 
preaching  be  that  mighty  engine  for  the  destruction  of  vice 
and  promotion  of  virtue  that  some  hold  it,  then  they  should 
insist  upon  ffood  sermons,  just  as  people  will  insist  on  having 
any  other  implement  for  use  as  good  of  its  kind  as  can  be 
procured.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  what 
may  or  ought  to  be  considered  a  good  sermon,  or  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  logical,  the  suggestive,  the  illustrative,  the 
practical  or  the  sensational  styles  of  preaching.  Let  good  bo 
accopt>'d  as  simply  meaning  that  which  can  be  listened  to 
with  interest  or  gratification.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
sermon  be  not  that  grand  moral  weapon,  and  if  neither 
preacher  nor  hearer  is  bound  by  religious  duty  or  a  sense  of 
its  importance  to  speak  or  listen,  then  they  may  decline  to 
hear  sermons,  whether  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  except  when 
and  from  whom  they  are  disposed.  Then,  when  a  clergyman 
exalts  “  parish  duty,”  and  speaks  slightingly  of  pulpit  work, 
hinting  at  “  itching  ears,”  you,  if  belonging  to  his  charge,  may 
say,  “True,  my  reverend  sir;  but  such  being  your  views  and 
mine,  although  you  may  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  per¬ 
forming  so  very  unnecessary  a  task  as  the  delivery  of  a 
sermon,  yon  can  scarcely  feel  personal  offence,  or  take  excep¬ 
tion  against  me,  because  I  abeent  myself  from  the  hearing  of 
it.  When  I  consult  my  physician,  I  swallow  without  remon¬ 
strance  such  medicines  as  he  protests  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  my  cure ;  but  if  he  presents  a  drug  which  he  admits  is  of 
no  use,  and  only  exhibits  because  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
administering  it  to  aU  his  patients,  I  decline  to  take  it,  espe¬ 
cially  if  disagreeable.” 

In  fact,  the  laity  is  coming  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  con¬ 
troversy  -with  the  clergy  on  this  subject;  and  if  it  is  not  open 
and  public,  it  is  not,  therefore,  the  less  real.  To  what  may 
be  called  the  anti-preaching  school,  we  are,  in  effect,  saying 
as  above,  adding,  perhaps,  “  If  your  incapacity  for  interesting 
your  hearers  arises  not  only  from  the  fact  that  sermons  are 
intrinsically  almost  valueless,  but  that,  being  so,  yon  do  not 
think  it  worth  your  while  to  make  them  mentally  palatable, 
not  to  say  agreeable,  any  exhibition  of  our  indifference  to 
them  is  neither  to  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  decorum,  or  as 
an  evidence  of  our  want  of  religions  principles;’’  while  to 
the  pro-preaching  section  we  are,  in  practice  if  not  in  speech, 
declaring,  “  If  sermons  are,  as  you  state,  of  more  consequence 
to  our  souls’  health  than  the  ordinances  of  the  Church,  then 
we  will  take  the  right,  which  our  souls’  interest  gives  us,  of 
setting  out  in  search  of  those  sermons  that  we  consider  the 

I  best.  If  we  feel  that  we  derive  more  benefit  from  coarse 
oratory  or  crazy  theology  than  from  vapid  though  polite  and 
I  grammatical  twaddle,  yon  cannot  consistently  blame  ns  for 


seeking  it,  though  the  very  act  of  doing  so  may  eventually 
take  us  outside  of  the  Church,  whose  ordinances  you  have 
taught  us  to  consider  of  very  trifling  importance,  if  not  to  hold 
in  contempt.” 

But,  without  especial  reference  to  either  of  these  sch  ^ols — 
on  mere  rational  principles,  in  fact — we  may  put  the  question 
already  asked,  “Why  are  we  to  hiive  so  many  sermons?  to 
what  end  or  of  what  utility  is  all  this  preaching?”  The 
Divine  Founder  of  our  religion  did  not  preach  many  sermons. 
We  are  told,  indeed,  that  “  Ho  went  about  teaching  and 
preaching  in  the  synagogues,”  but  the  two  or  three  transcribe! 
discourses  given  to  us  in  the  narratives  of  His  life  contain  very 
little  in  common  with  modem  sermons  os  prepared  and  deli¬ 
vered  by  clergymen  in  the  pre.sent  day. 

The  preaching  of  our  Lord,  indeed,  as  far  as  it  appears  from 
the  accounts  of  the  Evangelists  in  the  New  Testament,  seems 
rather  to  have  consisted  in  short  occasional  exhortations, 
warnings,  explanations,  or  encouragements  suited  to  especial 
persons  or  circumstances,  than  in  sot  addresses  composed  for 
general  edification  ;  and  we  may,  in  truth,  very  fairly  assume 
that  the  greater  part  of  what  is  spoken  of  as  “  teaching  and 
preaching"  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  parables.  His 
immediate  successors,  indeed,  we  find  did  more  frequently 
deliver  discourses  something  similar  to  our  notions  of  a 
sermon ;  and  on  one  occasion  we  are  told  St.  Paul  prolonged 
his  address  to  such  an  extent  os  to  occasion  the  death  of  one 
of  his  hearers  through  an  accident  caused  by  weariness.  But 
then  we  h.ave  read  St.  Paul’s  epistles,  and  feel  sure  that  the 
sermon  of  his  which  could  produce  weariness  must  have  been 
very  long  indeed,  and  are  also  convinced  that  we  should  be 
perhaps  satisfied  to  risk  a  similar  casualty  for  the  sake  of 
bearing  him  who  “  almost  persuaded”  even  Agrippa  “  to  be  a 
Christian.” 

But  while  we  are  ready  to  admit  the  necessity  of  apostolic 
preaching,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  apostles  had  a  new  faith 
to  establish — that  they  had  to  convince  the  Jewish  people  of 
the  tmth  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and  the  heathen  nations 
of  the  truth  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations — 
that  they  had  to  prove  to  good  men  that  the  faith  they  sought 
to  promulgate  was  consistent  with  pure  morality,  and  to  bad 
men  that  sin  is  offensive  to  Heaven.  It  can  be  readily 
believed,  therefore,  that  mere  natural  curiosity  on  the  part  of 
their  hearers  would  render  what  they  had  to  say  interesting, 
even  were  the  abilities  of  the  preachers  poor  by  nature  and 
not  supplemented  by  inspiration.  When  people  are  eagerly 
asking,  “Wbat  new  doctrine  is  this?”  they  will  be  satisfied 
-with  a  statement,  however  dry,  or  an  explanation,  however 
commonplace;  and  yet  we  have  the  same  authority  for 
believing  that  they  (the  apostles)  wore  chosen  because  pecu¬ 
liarly  fitted  by  nature  for  this  work,  and  that  their  natural 
powers  were  assisted  by  superhuman  gifts,  as  we  have  for 
believing  that  they  -were  desired  to  preach  at  alt. 

Now,  after  duly  weighing  these  arguments,  and  carefully 
regarding  the  difference  that  exists  between  the  times  when 
the  apostles  lived  and  preached  and  our  own  days,  the  con¬ 
sideration  is  at  once  pressed  upon  ns  whether  the  work  to  be 
done  by  ministers  of  the  Christian  religion  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  done  by  the  apostles,  and  whether,  therefore,  the 
machinery  required  for  doing  it  ought  to  be  precisely  the 
same  too ;  and,  without  being  presumptuous  enough  to  ask 
why,  if  it  be  so,  inspiration  has  been  withdrawn,  insist 
seriously  that  in  that  case  the  machinery  shall  be  at  least  as 
perfect  as  human  wisdom  can  make  it,  or  else  be  prepared  to 
say  boldly  that  we  do  not  think  the  work  and  the  means  of 
doing  it  are  the  same. 

Boldly,  then,  and  honestly,  let  us  declare  that  wo  do  not  want 
all  this  preaching.  Educated  Christian  people  do  not  want  it, 
nor,  indeed,  is  it  supposed  by  one  out  of  every  hundred  who 
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supply  it  that  it  effects  any  important  object  or  is  instrumental 
in  the  furtherance  of  any  great  work.  No  clergyman,  if 
possessed  of  common  sense,  believes  that  a  congregation 
composed  of  people  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
doctrines  of  Protestant  Christianity  are  in  any  way  the  better 
for  having  some  of  the  simplest  and  least  disputed  of  them 
drily  recapitulated  or  prosily  commented  on  for  half-an-hour. 
To  be  sure  it  may  be  urged  that  this  only  applies  to  very 
inferior  preaching,  and  no  doubt  a  man  of  learning  and  ability 
will  seldom  speak  seriously  on  any  subject  without  saying 
something  interesting  to  his  hearers — something,  too,  that 
will  probably  influence  materially  their  opinions  or  their 
conduct;  and  if  that  something  be  good,  in  a  moral  or 
religious  sense,  there  can  be  no  question  of  the  benefit  done 
by  it  to  the  cause  of  virtue  or  truth.  But  the  men  capable  of 
influencing  thought  and  habit,  and  especially  those  capable  of 
influencing  them  for  good,  are,  and  have  been,  very  few  ;  and 
small  indeed  is  the  number  among  them  equal  to  the  demand 
of  producing,  week  after  week,  one,  two,  or,  it  may  be,  three 
discourses  embodying  any  ideas  or  arguments,  or  containing 
any  information  or  explanation  worthy  of  their  talent  or  their 
bearers'  attention  and  remembrance.  Meantime,  men  who, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  never  in  the  slightest  degree  influenced 
thought  in  general  or  the  opinions  of  a  single  human  being  in 
particular,  are  obliged  to  employ  themselves  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sermons  and  in  the  distribution  of  the  unsolicited 
articles  to  unwilling  recipients.  A  certain  amount  of  preach¬ 
ing  work  has  to  be  turned  off  in  the  month,  or  quarter,  or 
year,  and  it  is  turned  off  accordingly,  either  by  the  clergy 
who  present  it  to  us,  or  by  those  from  whom,  if  report  speaks 
truly,  they  purchase  it  Every  Sunday,  wo,  the  occupiers  of 
the  pews  or  sittings  in  our  churches,  go  through  the  solemn 
mockery  of  assuming  an  attitude  of  attention  while  the 
occupier  of  the  pulpit  roads  or  speaks  to  us  a  few  well  or  ill 
turned  sentences,  in  the  composition  or  delivery  of  which,  wo 
are  obliged  to  believe,  his  chief  concern  lies  in  “  having  it 
over.” 

Now,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  divorce  public  prayer  from 
public  preaching?  Could  not  devoutly-disposed  people  be 
permitted  to  have  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  uniting  in  the 
worship  of  God  without  being  obliged  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
man,  especially  when  those  words  only  produce  fatigue — some¬ 
times  contempt?  It  may  be  that  occasions  will  arise  when 
even  the  most  devout  person  shall  be  in  no  mood  to  hear  even 
a  very  clever  and  highly-interesting  sermon  with  profit.  The 
mind  may  bo  busied  on  some  other  subject,  not  necessarily  a 
secular  one.  Some  question  intimately  connected  with  religion 
and  her  interests  may  pre-ocenpy  the  thoughts  so  as  to  make 
the  question  chosen  by  the  preacher  as  the  subject  of  big 
discourse  an  impertinence.  Wo  do  not  consider  a  person 
irreligious  or  wanting  in  love  for  God's  Word  or  in  reverence 
for  its  expositors  because  ho  cannot  readily  turn  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  effects  of  Calvin's  doctrines  upon  religious 
opinion  generally  to  an  inquiry  into  the  validity  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  against  plenary  inspiration.  Even  those  people  who 
attend  church  merely  for  respectability  or  form's  sake  would 
lose  nothing  by  being  deprived  of  this  part  of  the  proceedings 
sometimes ;  for  it  surely  cannot  bo  urged  with  any  show  of 
reason  that  the  constant  repetition  of  inanimate  and  tedious 
discourses  will  convey  more  religious  benefit  to  them  than  to 
the  serious  and  earnest,  who  might  be  inclined  to  make  a  duty 
of  endeavouring  to  pay  attention  and  to  pick  up  a  crumb  of 
thought  and  information,  if  possible.  Is  it  pretended  that  we 
have  any  .authority  in  the  Word  of  God,  upon  which  our  religion 
professes  to  be  founded,  for  uniting  indissolubly  a  sermon 
with  the  service  for  the  praise  of  Gktd  or  the  presenting  to 
Him  our  own  petitions  for  pardon  and  grace?  Even  the  most 
extreme  of  the  pro-preaching  school  do  not  maintain  this,  for 


they  patronise  prayer  meetings  at  which  there  are  no  sermons ; 
and,  granting  what  the  anti-preaching  school  assert,  then  is  it 
not  a  gro.ss  inconsistency  as  well  as  a  wrong  to  compel  people 
to  take  what  is  unnecessary  and  useless  as  the  condition  of 
being  allowed  to  partake  of  what  is  useful  and  essential ; 
while  those  who,  like  Counsellor  Pleydell,  *•  hope  they  may 
get  to  heaven  without  belonging  to  either  party,”  are  certainly 
disposed  to  say,  “  Give  us  a  good  sermon  or  none  ?”  Discuss 
as  you  please  the  question  of  sermons  rersM  ordinances,  but  if 
the  former  bo  the  more  valuable  let  them  bear  unmistakable 
tokens  of  their  value,  and  if  the  latter,  why  then  let  us  have 
them  simple  and  unmixed  except  when  they  can  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  an  address  of  such  undeniable  merit  as  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  association. 

The  clergy  themselves  are  interested  in  this  question  fully 
as  much  as  the  laity.  If  it  be  true  that  parish  work  and 
pulpit  work  are  so  distinct  in  their  nature  that  a  man  may 
perform  the  first  admirably  and  the  latter  very  poorly,  why  is 
he  obliged  to  do  that  which,  from  incompotence  to  do  it  well, 
will  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  bis  parishioners  and 
weaken  the  beneficial  influence  he  may  by  other  means  have 
acquired  over  them?  Probably  many  men  who,  as  the  case 
stands  at  present,  preach  fifty-two  or  double  that  number  of 
very  stupid  sermons  in  the  ye:ir,  might  be  able  to  produce 
twelve,  or  say  twenty,  very  respectable,  not  to  say  excellent, 
discourses  with  the  advantage  which  the  additional  time  that 
they  would  thus  bo  enabled  to  gain  for  thought  and  research 
would  give  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  little  evidence  of  talent  which  t'ue 
pulpit  generally  exhibits,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  preachers  could  give  us  butter  things  than 
they  do  were  not  the  demand  for  sermons  so  excessive.  We 
mike  excuses  for  writers  on  secular  subjects  when  their 
productions  show  occasional  mental  poverty  or  even  display  a 
complete  falling  off,  and  a  man  may  preach  himself  out  as 
well  03  write  himself  out,  and  one  of  mere  average  abilities 
will  do  it  all  the  sooner  because  tied  down  to  one  subject ;  for 
it  is  a  metaphysical  truth  that  the  most  capacious  and  com¬ 
prehensive  mind  is  also  that  most  capable  of  being  devoted 
without  weariness  or  injury  to  one  pursuit.  Tue  intellect 
that  can  grasp  every  subject  can  mske  one  subject  always 
fresh ;  it  communicates  its  own  inexhaustible  nature  to  the 
subject  of  its  study  and  research,  and  expands  it  to  its  own 
dimensions,  whereas  a  shallower  understanding  requires  more 
variety. 

Now,  surely  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  well-digested  and  carefully- 
constructed  sermons  during  the  twelve  months  would  do  more 
good  than  a  hundred  crude,  careless,  slovenly  productions, 
and  surely  all  people  of  common  sense  would  prefer  the 
exchange.  We,  the  hearers,  may  sometimes  inquire  with 
surprise,  after  listening  to  a  sermon  of  which  the  tone  was  as 
lifeless  as  the  style  was  flat,  how  can  it  be  possible  for  a  man 
of  oven  average  taste,  not  to  say  talent,  to  reduce  to  such 
paltry  commonplace  the  grandest  truths  and  the  sublimeat 
principles?  But  we  should  remember  the  difficulty,  the  im¬ 
possibility  almost,  of  bringing  the  faculties  and  feelings 
always  up  to  tho  mark,  especially  when  confined  to  the  same 
range  of  subjects  and  writing  for  or  speaking  to  the  same 
audience;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  are  more  disposed  to 
question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  appear  to  do  so  than  to 
doubt  the  real  earnestness  of  many  who  cannot.  Dr.  Richard 
Whately,  tho  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  said,  “  A  preacher 
should  ask  himself,  ‘Am  I  about  to  speak  because  I  want  to 
say  something  or  because  I  have  something  to  say  ?'  ”  But, 
unfortunately,  too  many  preachers,  if  they  did  put  this  ques¬ 
tion  to  themselves,  would  be  obliged  to  reply,  “I  speak 
because  I  must  say  something,  not  because  I  either  want  to  do 
BO  or  have  anything  to  s-ty.” 


Familiar  Lines. 


FAMILIAR  LINES. 

“THB  laSLETOE  HUKG  IN  THE  CASTLE  HALL.” 

The  misletoe,  you  remember,  bung  in  the  castle  hall.  I 
suppose  on  that  occasion  it  ofTered  its  silent  invitation 
to  the  interchange  of  courtesies  in  other  places  as  well ;  that’s 
a  comfort.  If  the  misletoe,  and  the  associations  connected 
therewith,  were  confined  to  the  residences  of  the  nobility,  I 
should  say  that  the  commonalty  had  just  cause  of  complaint. 

I  am  not  a  baron  myself,  nor  the  lady  of  a  baron,  neither  am 
I  a  baron’s  retainer.  Of  course  I  have  my  aristocratic  con¬ 
nections — who  in  this  little  world  would  own  they  had  not  7 — 
but  I  would  not  allow,  upon  any  account  whatever,  that  the 
sacred  misletoe  was  a  class  privilege.  Robin  Ronghead,  a  rude 
satyr,  ungainly  as  a  Dutch  boor  at  a  Kermesse,  winds  his  strong 
arm  about  the  slender  waist  of  bis  nymph,  and  under  the 

misletoe -  And  quiet,  dapper  ^fr.  Short,  confidential 

clerk  to  the  higbly-respectable  firm  of  Collinridge  and  Swcl- 
lington,  has  his  pleasant  little  joke  with  trim  Miss  Tidy 
under  the  misletoe.  And  Collinridge,  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  is  almost  kissed  to  death  by  daughters,  and  by 
daughters’  daughters,  nieces,  and  half-nieces,  and  step-nieces’ 
nieces  to  the  remotest  consanguinity.  And  Swellington,  who 
does  not  hold  with  that  sort  of  thing,  still  allows  his  children 
to  escort  each  other,  solemnly  as  if  they  were  going  to  church, 
beneath  the  mystic  branch.  Everywhere  there  is  a  sprig  of 
misletoe  or  a  bouncing  bunch.  I  have  not  the  least  objection 
to  its  hanging  in  the  castle — in  fact,  I  like  the  idea ;  but  I 
hate  exclusiveness,  and  if  the  prerogative  of  Christmas 
kisses  was  to  be  usurped  by  our  old  nobility,  there  would  be 
that  to-do  in  England  which  never  has  been  done  since 
Norman  William  stumbled  in  his  landing  and  kissed  English  ‘ 
earth. 

Kissing ;  see  the  young  mother  bending  over  the  cradle  of 
her  first-born,  pressing  her  lips  on  its  white  forehead  and  its 
opening  rosebuds.  See  the  distraught  lovers  parting  beneath 
the  old  trysting-tree — 

“  Ae  fond  kiss  and  then  we  sever, 

Ae  farewell,  alas  for  ever  I  ” 

See  the  twain  that  are  bent  on  being  one,  everything  about 
them  bright  and  beautiful : — 

“  How  delicloas  is  the  winning 
Of  a  kiss  at  love's  beginning. 

When  two  mutual  hearts  are  sighing 
For  the  knot  the.e's  no  untying !" 

Kissing  is  a  very  ancient  institution,  and  the  misletoe  is  a 
very  sacred  plant ;  and  what  is  sacred  and  venerable  is  no 
man’s  indefeasible  possession.  Doubtless  such  things  as  these 
are  the  common  rights  of  all  the  daughters  and  all  the  sons 
of  Adam. 

And  yet  shadow  follows  sunshine.  The  familiar  line  which 
speaks  of  Christmas  festivity,  and  introduces  us  to  a  baronial 
ball,  where  a  gay  company  are  sporting,  where  the  mummers 
are  fnll  of  their  rough  merriment,  where  the  musicians  in  the 
oaken  gallery  yonder  are  vigorously  at  work  on  pipe,  viol, 
and  tabor,  is  but  the  prelude  to  a  sad  story,  a  romance  not 
exactly  of  a  skeleton  in  a  cupboard,  but  of  a  skeleton  in  an 
old  oak  chest. 

The  cynosure  of  all  eyes  was  “  Young  Lovell’s  bride beau¬ 
tiful  was  she,  captivating  all  hearts,  and  true  as  gold.  There 
is  something  very  charming  in  a  young  bride 

“  Her-cheeks  so  rare  a  white  was  on, 

No  daisy  makes  comparison 
(Who  sees  them  is  undone). 

For  streaks  of  red  were  mingled  there, 

Such  as  are  on  a  Katharine  pear. 

The  side  that's  next  the  sun.” 


Ay,  and  there’s  something  very  charming  in  an  old  wife  ; — 

“  Though  I  see  smiling  at  thy  feet 
Five  sons  and  ae  fair  daughter  sweet ; 

And  time,  and  care,  and  birth-time  woes 
Have  dimmed  thine  eye  and  touched  thy  rose; 

To  thee  and  thoughts  of  thee  belong 
Whate'er  charms  me  in  tale  or  song. 

When  words  descend  iike  dews  unsought. 

With  gleams  of  deep  enthusiast  thought. 

And  Fancy  in  her  heaven  flies  free. 

They  come,  my  love,  they  come  from  thee." 

“  A  good  wife,”  said  Martin  Luthor,  “  is  Heaven’s  best  gift.” 
“Any* wife,”  said  Henry  Clay,  “is  better  than  no  wife.” 
“  Whoso  findeth  a  wife,”  saith  the  wisest  of  the  wise,  “  findeth 
a  good  thing.” 

“  He  that  loves  a  rosy  cheek. 

Or  a  coral  lip  admires. 

Or  from  star-like  eyes  doth  seek 
Fuel  to  maintain  bis  flres. 

As  Old  Time  makes  these  decay, 

So  his  flames  must  fade  away. 

But  a  smooth  and  steadfast  mind, 

Qentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combined. 

Kindle  never-dying  Area 
Where  these  are  not,  I  despise 
Lovely  cheeks,  or  lips,  or  eyes.” 

“  I  chose  my  wife,”  saith  sage  Dr.  Primrose,  “  as  she  chose 
her  wedding-gown,  not  for  a  fine  glossy  surface,  but  for  such 
qualities  as  would  wear  welL" 

In  the  ballad  from  which  our  familiar  line  is  selected,  there 
is  no  special  mention  made  of  the  mental  or  of  the  moral 
qualities  of  Young  Lovell’s  bride.  There  is,  indeed,  the  state¬ 
ment  that  she  was  her  “father’s  pride,"  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  absence  of  anything  to  the  contrary,  may  fairly  lead 
ns  VO  the  conclusion  that  she  was  everything  that  a  man  could 
desire — youth,  beauty,  worth,  wealth,  health,  station,  troops  of 
friends,  the  elements  of  earthly  happiness,  are  brought  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  person  of  the  heroine.  But  wisely  says  the 
old  Greek  writer,  “  Count  no  human  being  happy  until  you 
have  witnessed  his  (or  her)  end.” 

They  played  at  children’s  games.  Only  one  is  mentioned, 
but  we  may  suppose  that  it  was  not  the  only  one.  Well  for 
them  had  they  stuck  to  acting  proverbs,  or  dramatic  charades, 
or  tableaux  vivants,  or  the  leg  of  mutton,  or  the  faggots,  or 
the  wolf  and  the  hind,  or  blind-man’s-buff,  or  the  riband,  or 
the  huntsmen,  or  the  cat  and  mouse,  or  puss  in  the  comer, 
or  hunt  the  hare,  or  Jack’s  alive,  or  catch  the  ring,  or  hunt 
the  slipper,  or  twirl  the  trencher,  or — supposing  everybody 
were  cousins,  not  else,  upon  any  account — kiss  in  the  ring. 

Now  Young  Lovell’s  bride  suggested  bide-and  seek ;  not  a 
bad  game  in  its  way,  though  to  imagine  a  lady  in  fashionable 
attire  calling  “  Hoop  ”  (or  “  Whoop !" — which  is  it  ?)  is  a  little 
out  of  the  way.  Still  it  may  fairly  be  admitted  that  hide- 
and-seek  is  a  very  ingenious  game,  cleverly  managed.  Young 
Lovell’s  bride  was,  as  you  know,  the  first  to  hide ;  and,  not  to 
dwell  with  unnecessary  length  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
case — discursive  matter  being  one  of  the  sins  against  which 
the  writer  of  this  article  jealously  guards — not,  then  to  be 
prolix,  the  lady  concealed  herself  in  an  old  oak  chest  with  a 
spring  lock,  closing  from  without,  and  hid  herself  so  effectually 
that  she  was  not  discovered  for  days,  weeks,  months,  years — 
in  fact,  an  extended  but  indefinite  period  known  at  its  close 
as  “  at  length.” 

“  At  length  an  old  chest  that  had  long  been  hid 
Attracted  their  notice;  they  raised  the  lid. 

And  a  skeleton  form  lay  mouldering  there, 

In  the  bridal  wreath  of  the  lady  fair  I 

0  the  misletoe  bough  1  ^ 

O-Oh  the  misletoe  bough !" 

The  story  itself  is  deeply  affecting  and  fraught  with  vain- 
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j  able  iastraction.  But  to  hear  and  understand  and  fully 
'  appreciate,  if  yon  hod  ears  and  a  heart,  and  not  mere  recep- 
^  tacles  for  gossip  and  a  pumping  apparatus — to  feel  the  story, 
j  done  to  music,  and  done  to  a  turn,  yon  should  have  listened 
I  to  it  as  delivered  annually  by  Aunt  Gurney. 

A  maiden  lady  of  threescore  was  Aunt  Gurney.  In  her 
'  youth  she  might  have  been  fair  to  look  upon;  we  had  a 
'  finely-executed  miniature  of  her  in  a  pensive  attitude  and 
'  short  sleeves,  which  represented  her  as  being  comely,  but 
beyond  this  there  was  but  little  evidence  of  pristine  glory. 
Her  hair  was  in  stiff  curl,  and  there  was  more  than  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  hair-dye.  Old  Time— as  Robinson  Crusoe  kept  his 
I  calendar  by  notches — bad  notched  a  wrinkle  on  her  face 
:  annually,  as  if  to  keep  count  as  the  years  rolled  by.  But  in 
^  her  own  opinion  Aunt  Gurney  was  still  young  and  blooming, 

;  the  admiration  of  the  one  sox  and  the  envy  of  the  other.  But 
I  her  idea  of  propriety  was  rigid.  When  Captain  Sabretash 
'  was  suspected  (by  nobody  but  herself)  of  laying  siege  to  her 
heart,  she  gave  him  distinctly  to  understand,  by  letter,  that 
'  his  snit  was  hopeless.  Captain  Sabretash,  an  irascible 
gentleman  of  forty,  was  indignant  at  the  insinuation,  and 
I  swore,  in  English,  French,  and  Spanish,  that  he  would  make 
an  example  of  anybody,  could  ho  find  them  out,  who  had  led 
i  “  that  ridiculous  Miss  Gurney — no  offence  to  the  lady" — into 
.  the  mistake.  “Aunty,”  os  we  commonly  called  her,  once 
j  “took  fright,”  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  at  a  miller,  a 
;  harmless  grinder  of  com,  who  trotted  twice  a  week  to  market 
j  on  a  harmless  nag,  and  had  no  thought  of  tenderness,  in  tjio 
■  love  way,  towards  anybody,  I  verily  believe,  and  specially  not 
j!  ;  with  regard  to  Miss  Gurney.  She  said  he  “  eyed"  her — that  he 
was  too  passionate  in  his  addresses.  Passionate  addresses 
indeed  !  This  was  his  style : — “Doh  Faither  Adam  ho  glooart 
a  good  while  at  the  tormits  in  the  pingot?”  She  left  one 
favourite  residence  of  hers  solely  on  his  account,  saying,  of 
course,  the  young  man — ho  was  not  more  than  two-and- 
twenty — was  not  answerable  for  his  feelings. 

A  strict  pattern  of  propriety  was  Miss  Gurney,  firmly 
holding  to  constitutional  principles,  always  at  church  on 
Sunday  mornings,  never  crossing  the  threshold  of  a  dissenting 
place  of  worship,  loyal  to  a  terrible  extent,  and  regarding 
January  30,  May  29,  and  November  5,  also  the  birthday  of  the 
;  reigpiing  monarch,  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Constitution. 

'  She  could,  and  often  did,  play  a  rubber ;  she  enjoyed  it,  but 
'  nobody  might  dare  to  joke  about  “  a  partner.”  Her  green 
board  wonld  have  flushed  crimson  at  the  insinuation.  She 
looked  with  suspicion  upon  all  men,  and  resented  in  the  most 
,  amusing  way  their  smallest  advances.  She  was  the  pink  of 
I  particularity,  and  as  such  afforded  some  amusement  to  those 
'  who  were  not  impressed  with  her  really  good  qualities, 
j  She  always  came  to  our  Christmas  party,  and  was  always 
'  in  a  state  of  “  fidget"  about  the  Christmas  branch.  Why, 

I  under  these  circumstances,  she  should  insist  upon  singing 
'  only  one  song,  and  that  song  one  which  had  for  its  refrain 
j  reference  the  most  pointed  to  the  plant  in  question,  is  more 
;  than  I  can  fathom ;  but  she  always  did. 

I  “  Aunty,  dear,  do  sing  ns  a  song.” 

I  “  No,  my  dear,  there  are  plenty  of  you  to  sing.” 

“  Please  do,  aunty.” 

I  “  Well,  if  I  must.” 

]  “  Turn  ti-ti,  tum-di-di.”  Thump,  thump,  thump ! 

!  Full  effect  of  pedals, 
j  “  The  misletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hall, 

The  huUy-branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  waU," 
etc,  etc 

We  were  favoured  with  this  annually  for  many  years,  the 
strain  delivered  in  a  quavering  voice  (which.  Heaven  knows, 
my  darling,  I  wish  I  could  hear  now),  gradually  growing 
shriller  in  the  treble. 


Of  course  the  singing  of  this  very  song  brought  the 
misletoe  into  question.  Banished  from  church,  where,  it  has 
been  remarked,  yon  must  not  love  one  another,  it  formed  a 
conspicuous  item  in  the  Christmas  plants,  and  the  young  men 
and  maidens  were  not— the  latter  pretended  to  be,  but  that 
was  sheer  hypocrisy — the  least  bit  afraid  of  it. 

But  my  aunt  was — and  terribly  reserved  she  became  when 
a  sprig  of  the  branch  came  near  her,  or  she  had  to  pass  near 
the  big  branch  herself.  I  often  wondered  what  she  would  do 
if  anybody  had  suddenly  whisked  her  under  the  kissing-tree 
and  offered  her  the  compliments  of  the  season.  Would  she 
rage,  scold,  fall  into  tears,  laugh,  chide — who  could  predict  ? 

One  Christmas  Eve  the  catastrophe  happened.  My  aunt 
was  sailing  grandly  along  under  full  press  of  canvas ;  her 
way  lay  just  beneath  our  misletoe ;  she  looked  towards  it 
with  a  scornful  glance  and  passed  on,  when  suddenly  a 
moustached  young  rascal  stepped  gaily  towards  her,  flung 
his  arm  round  her,  and  gave  her  a  bouncing  kiss. 

She  screamed,  she  struggled,  she  escaped  to  her  room,  and 
there  between  laughing  and  crying  she  denounced  the  young 
man  as  the  most  impudent  scapegrace  she  had  ever  met. 
“  But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  poor  lad  could  not  help  it !”  Who 
was  he  ?  she  was  very  imperative  to  know.  I  could  not  tell, 
neither  could  Jane,  neither  could  mother ;  we  were  really  at 
a  loss  when  we  hoard  a  voice  at  the  keyhole.  “  Please  may  I 
come  in  ?”  It  was  Meggy’s  voice.  We  let  her  in,  and  in  she 
came  shyly. 

“Well,  Meggy,”  said  my  aunt,  “  who  is  this  young  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  so  exceedingly  ill-bred  as - ?” 

“  Please  don’t  be  cross,  aunt.” 

“  Why,  yon  jade,  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  ?" 

“  Please,  aunt,  it  was  me  !” 


PETRONILLA’S  FEAR. 

A  TALE  OF  CORSICA. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

“  A  NTONIO!  Antonio!”  she  shrieked,  “have  mercy  on 
me!  Do  not  give  me  up  to  justice — do  not  hate  me  ! 

I  have  slain  your  children  with  those  hands,  and  yet  it  was 
not  I  who  killed  them.  Antonio,  hold !  Do  not  curse  me. 

I  have  loved  you  with  my  whole  heart ;  do  not  curse  me  !” 

Her  agony  took  away  power  of  further  speech,  and  she  fell 
forward  on  the  earth  like  a  crushed  heap,  covered  and  hidden 
by  the  long  masses  of  her  hair. 

At  the  sight  of  her  face,  at  the  sound  of  her  voice,  Antonio, 
aghast,  had  let  go  his  hold,  and  now  in  breathless  horror  he 
leant  against  the  wall  speechless,  while  his  heart  still  refused 
to  believe  that  this  murderess,  whose  tearless,  heaving  sobs 
seemed  to  rend  her  bosom,  was  indeed  his  cousin  Petronilla. 

“  Antonio,"  she  whispered  in  a  voice  whose  anguish  made 
him  start,  so  dreamy,  so  dull  had  he  grown  before  this 
terrible  wonder,  “  have  you  no  word  to  give  me — not  one  ? 

I  am  Petronilla,  whom  you  loved  once.  I  am  that  wretched 
woman  who  gave  herself  to  a  fiend.  Antonio,  1  think  I  am 
mad.  Do  not  believe  that  I  am  an  assassin.” 

Here  her  whole  frame  writhed  as  with  some  indescribable 
loathing,  and  creeping  nearer  her  cousin,  she  raised  her  face  ; 
from  the  ground,  saying,  in  a  horrid  whisper  that  filled  the  | 
air —  ' 

“i/e  did  it,  but  he  takes  viy  hands.  Antonio,  will  you 
deem  me  guilty  for  that  ?  Ob,  how  can  I  make  you  under-  \ 
stand  ?  I  can  feel  his  power,  not  tell  it.  If  wo  are  possessed  I 
by  a  fiend  we  cannot  utter  our  great  wrong ;  we  can  only  | 
writhe  and  cry  and  consent  to  all  we  hate,  because  of  torture,  | 
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and  fear,  and  pain  nnntterable.  Antonio,  it  was  fear  for  you — 
it  was  to  save  yonr  life,  that  I  consented  he  should  take  these 
hands.  No,  do  not  touch  them !  Let  them  go  or  I  shall  die— 
there  is  blood  on  them !  What  am  I  saying?  1  am  telling 
yon  all,  even  my  love,  my  long,  passionate,  despairing  love ! 
Bat  what  does  it  matter  now?  I  am  reckless,  and  I  am 
going  to  die.  Why  should  I  not  tell  you  before  I  die  that  I 
love  you  ?  Ah !  ht  has  known  bow  to  take  advantage  of  my 
weak,  wicked  love — my  weary,  aching,  lonely  love.” 

Her  rapid,  incoherent  words  astonished  Antonio ;  no  answer 
rose  to  bis  lips,  no  clear  thought  even  touched  his  brain,  but 
mechanically  he  stooped  and  attempted  to  raise  her  from  the 
g^und,  while  an  expression  of  wonder  and  pain  alone  shone 
on  his  face. 

*•  Do  not  touch  me,"  she  reiterated  mournfully.  “  I  will  not 
let  my  mother  kiss  me,  much  less  will  I  pollute  you  with  a 
marderer's  touch.  Let  me  lie  here ;  he  will  come  to  fetch  me 
in  a  little  while.  He  fled  like  a  coward  when  yon  seized  me 
by  the  hair.  I  was  glad  when  he  was  gone,  for  when  his 
^irit  holds  me  I  am  mad;  it  is  such  pain — pain — such 
torture — till  I  do  the  deed  be  commands.  Antonio,  he  will 
kill  me  now  I  have  told  you,  but  it  is  better  so,  and  you  will 
not  hate  me  when  I  am  gone.  Ton  will  think  sometimes  of 
the  Petronilla  you  loved  as  a  boy,  the  little  cousin  you  played 
with,  the  innocent  girl  who  loved  you  unwittingly,  mistaking 
her  calm  affection  for  a  sister’s.  Never  think,  Antonio,  of 
the  wretched  woman  lying  here  at  your  feet,  the  midnight 
murderer  led  by  a  flend  to  slay  your  children ;  remember  me 
only  as  your  playfellow,  your  cousin,  yonr  sister,  the 
Petronilla  who  died  when  she  married  Delmonte.  Farewell ! 
Tjet  me  kiss  your  hand  before  I  go.  My  lips  surely  are 
innocent;  it  is  these — these  that  have  done  his  behests  I” 

She  held  her  hands  towards  the  lamp  and  thou  hid  them 
beneath  her  hair,  while  her  eyes  blazed  with  an  unutterable 
loathing  and  scorn.  Then  rising  suddenly,  she  knelt  before 
Antonio  and  pressed  her  lips  her  brow,  upon  his  hand, 
wotting  it  with  her  tears.  Blinded  himself  by  a  sadden 
change  within  bis  heart  from  horror  to  wondrous  sorrow,  he 
did  not  see  her  action,  and  when  with  the  hand  she  released 
he  brushed  his  own  tears  away  she  was  gone. 

“  Petronilla !  Petronilla !”  he  sobbed,  the  words  falling  from 
bis  lips  brokenly,  as  from  one  still  in  wonder  and  pain.  But 
there  was  no  answer.  The  forlorn  cry  echoed  through  the 
vaulted  passage,  but  brought  nothing  back  to  the  ear  save  the 
quiver  of  pain  with  which  they  were  uttered. 

She  had  left  him  the  lamp.  Doubtless  she  knew  her  own 
way  so  well  that  she  did  not  need  its  light,  and,  taking  it  up, 
Antonio  slowly  followed  her  steps,  going  with  uncertain 
tread,  like  one  lost  in  troubled  thought,  while  the  rays  of  the 
lsnix>  falling  on  his  face  revealed  the  workings  of  a  terrible 
Borrow  and  an  infinite  pity. 

•  ***••* 

An  hour  afterwards,  just  at  the  earliest  streak  of  dawn, 
Antonio  crept  into  the  garden  with  silent  step,  and,  taking  the 
lamp  from  beneath  the  cloak  which  he  had  flung  on  hastily 
when  be  sprang  from  his  bed  that  night,  buried  it  deep  in 
the  ground  at  the  root  of  an  old  cypress  which  stood  in 
foncreal  darkness  against  the  morning  sky. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

<<  rpUE  signor  dottore  is  right,"  said  the  fat  wine-merchant, 
JL  breathless  with  amazement,  while  an  agreeable  horror 
tingled  in  his  veins ;  “  this  is  the  passage,  made  ages  ago, 
maybe,  for  the  transit  of  casks  from  the  wine-press  in  the 
oonvent  vineyard  to  their  cellars.  You  perceive  it  is  con¬ 
structed  en  an  incline,  which  permits  of  the  casks  rolling 
gently  to  the  cellar  door.  I  declare  I  never  thought  of  it 


when  I  let  the  house  to  Signor  da  Belba.  He  agreed  to  my 
retaining  the  cellars,  and  I  fancied  the  door  of  communication 
between  them  and  the  house  was  securely  locked  and  the  key 
in  my  possession.  And  if  the  cellars  bad  not  been  too  full 
already  I  should  have  stored  my  wine  and  rolled  my  casks 
down  here  last  autumn.  You  know  I  hired  the  St.  Ursuline 
vineyards  long  ago,  and  in  the  old  days  this  little  chateau  of 
mine  was  a  dependency  of  the  convent,  and  the  wine  made 
on  the  estate  for  sale  was  always  stored  here.  Dear  me  I  to 
think  that  an  assassin  shonki  have  entered  the  bouse  by  so 
cunning  a  way!  And  all  these  false  keys,  too,  left  in  the 
locks !  It  is  a  mercy  I  am  not  robbed.  I  expected  to  find 
every  cask  empty,  or  perhaps  filled  with  water  or  some  such 
worthless  trash.  What  a  blessing,  gentlemen,  the  assassin 
has  never  touched  my  wines!  The  Virgin  be  praised!  I 
hope  she  will  find  me  thankful  for  her  goodness.  And  the 
trap-door  unbolted,  too,  that  seems  the  strangest  mystery ! 
Really  the  country  is  not  safe  ;  government  mu&t  look  to  it.  | 
If  locks  and  bolts  won’t  keep  a  man’s  goods  secure,  what  is  to  | 
become  of  ns,  signori  ?” 

“  In  this  case,”  answered  the  doctor  drily,  “  your  goods  are 
safe  enough.  It  was  life  that  was  wanted,  not  bad  wine.”  j 
“  Ah  !  the  Signor  de  Santi  always  has  his  joke,’’  said  the  mer¬ 
chant,  looking  affectionately  at  his  depreciated  casks.  ”  And 
BO  the  Signor  da  Belba  succeeded  neither  in  catching  the 
murderer,  nor  even  in  seeing  him  with  sufilcient  distinctness 
to  recognise  him  f 

“It  appears  so,”  answered  the  doctor  shortly,  glancing 
Brightly  at  Antonio.  “You  forget  bow  dark  it  was.” 

“  Ah !  and  in  that  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  all,”  exclaimed 
the  little  merchant  “  It  is  incomprehensible  bow  a  man 
could  traverse  this  dungeon  of  a  passage,  mount  the  ladder  i 
leading  to  the  upper  cellar,  unbolt  the  trap-door  through  j 
which,  you  know,  we  drew  up  the  casks,  gain  the  door  con-  | 
ducting  to  the  kitchen  corridor,  and  then  safely  walk  through  | 
the  honse,  even  to  the  signor’s  bedside,  without  a  light,  with¬ 
out  a  mistake,  and  without  disturbing  any  one.  Really  it  is 
amazing;  it  looks  as  if  the  assassin  knew  the  honse  so  well. 
And  the  signor  is  quite  sure  the  signora  was  asleep  all  the 
time  ?  Ah,  what  a  pity  the  murderer  left  no  lamp !  What  a 
clue  that  would  have  been !" 

In  spite  of  the  cruel  suspicion  shadowed  in  the  rotund 
merchant’s  words,  Antonio  did  not  waver  in  his  reply. 

“  The  assassin  escaped  without  a  lamp,”  he  said.  “  And 
allow  me  to  observe,  monsieur,  that  after  my  emphatic  asser¬ 
tion  that  my  wife  was  sleeping  soundly  when  the  murderer 
came  to  my  bedside,  it  is  rude  to  ask  if  I  was  sure  of  that  | 
fact.  She  slept  so  soundly,  that  on  my  return  to  her  room 
after  my  nnsnceossful  pursuit  of  the  assaskin,  I  found  her 
still  undisturbed,  and  unaware  of  my  absence.  Let  all  Ajaccio 
know,  that  if  any  farther  slander  against  Madame  da  Belba  | 
bo  uttered  by  any  evil  tongue  there,  after  my  declaration 
that  I  saw  and  nearly  seized  the  murderer  of  my  children,  j 
the  slanderer  will  have  to  answer  to  me  for  the  insult”  i 

“Certainly,  certainly,  monsieur  is  right,”  remarked  the  | 
man  of  wine,  wincing  at  Antonio’s  tone.  I 

“And  now.  Signor  Morelli,”  observed  De  Santi,  “you  per-  | 
ceive  the  reasonableness  of  our  request  that  new  keys  should  | 
be  made  to  these  cellars,  and  this  passage,  and  the  trap-door  j 
nailed  down.”  i 

“  Moreover,  I  must  keep  the  new  keys  myself,”  interrupted  i 
Antonio,  “  or  else  I  quit  the  house  instantly.”  ; 

“  The  Signor  Antonio  is  an  excellent  tenant,”  remarked  the  I 
merchant  uneasily  ;  “  but  to  give  up  the  keys  of  one’s  wine-  I 
stores  is  such  a  risk.”  \ 

“  Is  my  having  them  a  greater  risk  than  their  being  in  the  , 
bands  of  an  assassin  V  demanded  Antonio  fiercely.  “  The  j 
man  who  has  murdered  my  children  evidently  possesses 
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duplicate  keys  of  these  cellars  and  this  passage.  I  wish  to 
prevent  the  new  ones  from  falling  into  his  hands.  Ton  are 
careless,  signor,  of  your  keys ;  you  left  them  once  for  nearly 
a  whole  day  at  the  Marquis  Delmonte's.  Why  should  I,put 
the  lives  of  my  children  in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  has  sworn 
a  vendetta  against  me  ?” 

“  A  vendetta  against  you,  signor  ?”  said  the  puffing  mer¬ 
chant,  breathing  slowly  on  his  words.  “  But  what  Corsican 
would  be  BO  mean  as  to  let  a  vendetta  fall  upon  infants? 
Moreover,  the  marquis  was  at  sea  when  the  first  murder  was 
committed,  and  be  was  sick  at  his  own  house  when  the  second 
occurred.  I  believe  the  Signor  do  Santi  remained  by  his  side 
that  night.” 

“I  had  that  honour,”  replied  the  doctor  in  his  grimmest 
manner,  “  and  I  look  forward  to  attending  the  marquis  in  his 
last  moments— and  to  boiling  his  head  afterwards,”  he  added 
mentally. 

“  And  where  was  the  marquis  last  night  ?”  asked  Antonio 
carelessly. 

“I  cannot  say,”  answered  the  fat  merchant  uneasily;  “but 
I  think  he  was  in  his  own  house.  He  gave  me  an  excellent 
order  yesterday.  Oh,  the  marquis  is  innocent,  quite  innocent, 
and  quite  a  gentleman.” 

It  is  needless  to  recount  further  the  dispute  respecting  the 
keys.  With  all  tho  sharpnoss  of  worldly  thought  and  cunning, 
the  man  of  barrels,  after  all,  was  but  a  fool. 

“Leave  my  keys  with  Signor  Antonio!”  he  exclaimed. 
“Why,  his  servants  will  tap  my  casks;  they’ll  got  drunk; 
they’ll  sell  wine  to  all  the  peasants  on  the  hill.” 

“So  you  prefer  a  brigand  should  have  free  entrance?” 
observed  De  Santi.  “  There  is  not  a  thief  in  the  island  who 
will  not  know  tho  flavour  of  your  vintage.  Perhaps  the  casks 
are  filled  up  with  water  now.” 

When  a  worldly  man  is  robbed  through  his  own  distrust, 
suspicion,  or  general  belief  in  the  thievishness  and  rascality 
of  mankind,  there  is  no  self-reproach  connected  with  his  loss ; 
his  conscience  is  magnanimously  clear,  and  he  acquits  hims  ilf 
on  the  plea  of  having  done  his  duty.  Hence  it  was  that, 
although  tho  new  keys  wore  required  for  his  own  protection 
almost  as  much  as  for  Antonio’s,  the  cautious  merchant  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  consent  to  their  fabrication, 
because  it  would  oblige  him  both  to  trust  and  to  l)elieve — two 
things  not  in  his  nature — and  being  compelled  to  confide  in  a 
human  being  startled  him  more  than  robbery  and  murder. 
However,  the  doctor’s  last  speech  touched  him  with  a  logic 
he  understood,  and  being  alarmed  now  for  himself,  he  pro¬ 
posed  a  scheme,  implying  as  little  confidence  as  possible,  by 
which  the  new  locks  should  be  made  secretly,  and  the  keys 
deposited  in  a  sealed  box  and  left  in  the  bands  of  De  Santi, 
by  which  plan  certainly  the  Signor  da  Belba’s  servants  had 
no  chance  of  getting  at  them. 

This  affair  finished,  the  man  of  casks  rolled  himself  off 
quickly  to  Ajaccio,  eager  to  spread  the  strange  news  he  had 
heard. 

“  And  now,  my  friend,”  cried  tho  doctor,  “  tell  me  tho  whole 
of  this  matter,  I  entreat  you.” 

“  I  cannot,”  answered  Antonio  mournfully.  “  Do  not  ask 
me.” 

The  doctor's  lynx  eyes  fell  keenly  on  the  young  man’s  sor¬ 
rowful  face. 

“  Have  you  told  your  wife  ?”  ho  asked  quietly. 

“  No,  and  I  never  will,”  responded  Antonio  firmly.  “  I  have 
related  to  her  what  you  have  heard  me  tell  the  Signor  Morelli, 
that  I  perceived  the  assassin  in  my  room,  and  pursued  him 
through  the  house  to  tho  underground  way  leading  to  the 
convent  vineyard,  and  there  he  escaped  me.  That  is  all  I 
shall  ever  divulge  to  Eveline ;  but  to  yon,  my  friend,”  con¬ 
tinued  Antonio,  drawing  his  chair  close  to  the  doctor's,  “I 


confess  this  more,  that  this  morning  early  I  bad  an  interview 
in  the  grounds  of  the  convent  with  my  unhappy  cousin 
Petronilla,  and  I  wrung  from  her  the  fact  that,  although 
Delmonte  has  not  killed  my  children  with  his  own  hand,  he 
is  nevertheless  their  murderer.” 

“  1  knew  it,”  said  De  Santi  eagerly.  “  I  was  sure  of  it.” 

“And  yet,”  continued  Antonio  in  a  despairing  voice,  “I 
cannot  bring  him  to  justice.  He  has  bafified  me ;  he  has  won 
his  game ;  he  has  taken  the  crudest  vendetta  that  ever  the 
evil  heart  of  man  conceived.” 

As  he  spoke  the  doctor  gazed  at  him  earnestly,  and  though 
he  strove  anxiously  to  conceal  tho  workings  of  his  face,  be 
was  not  able  to  hide  from  those  lynx  eyes  his  anguish  and 
bis  agitation.  Hence  a  glimmering  perception  of  the  truth 
darted  into  De  Santi’s  acute  mind.  He  admired  Petronilla, 
he  pitied  her,  be  felt  gently  towards  her,  and  the  thought 
now  twisting  through  his  brain  grieved  him,  and  brought  a 
shade  of  pallor  upon  his  sharp,  keen,  angular  face. 

“  Your  cousin - ”  he  said. 

Ho  stopped,  for  at  his  words  Antonio’s  cheek  turned  ashy 
white,  and  what  a  moment  before  had  seemed  a  cruel,  daring 
suspicion  this  sudden  palonoss  changed  into  a  certainty.  Still 
the  doctor,  with  wonderful  presence  of  mind,  went  on. 

“Your  cousin,”  ho  said,  “has  a  peculiar  temperament — 
nervous,  sensitive,  shrinking;  her  terror  of  Delmonte  has 
something  of  madness  in  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  working 
on  her  fear  he  might  almost  persuade  her  to  any  belief  in  his 
own  powers.  Did  she  protend  he  had  killed  your  children 
by  magic  ?” 

“Do  not  ask  mo  questions.  Do  Santi,”  cried  Antonio, 
pressing  his  brow  convulsively.  “  She  never  pretended  tho 
infants  were  killed  without  human  hdnds.” 

The  doctor  looked  at  his  young  friend  sorrowfully,  and  as 
he  looked,  his  eccentric  desire  to  add  Delmonte’s  head  to  bis 
museum  grew  considerably  stronger.  In  fact,  he  felt  this 
was  a  scheme  he  could  not  possibly  give  up. 

“  Don’t  answer  me  if  I  ask  questions  yon  dislike,”  be  said 
kindly.  “  But  do  not  fancy  I  have  no  sympathy  for  your 
unhappy  cousin.  The  cruelties  of  her  wretched  marriage 
have  often  wrung  my  heart  for  her.  Hers  is  a  passionate 
nature  too,  but  fortunately  she  loves  no  one.  What  a  tool  she 
might  become  in  her  husband’s  hands  if  she  loved,  and  ho 
knew  her  weakness !” 

As  he  spoke  Antonio  felt  a  deathly  sickness  overcome 
him,  and  he  clung  to  his  chair  for  support,  while  the  doctor, 
leaning  anxiously  over  the  pale,  troubled  face  which  the 
young  man  turned  assiduously  from  him,  felt  curiously 
rushing  through  his  brain  a  thousand  memories  of  shades 
in  Petronilla’s  manner,  of  falterings  in  her  voice,  blushes  on 
her  white  cheek,  tears,  and  trembling  lips — all  revealing,  like 
lines  of  light  in  a  dark  place,  the  signs  of  her  painful,  secret 
love  for  her  cousin. 

As  Antonio  slowly  recovered  himself,  the  two  men  grasped 
each  other’s  hands  in  silence. 

“Is  there  no  other  way  of  bringing  Delmonte  to  justice  ?” 
said  the  doctor  at  last  in  a  low  voice.  “If  it  be  impossible  to 
denounce  him  to  the  police  for  this  crime,  is  there  nothing 
else  we  can  do  ?” 

“We  can  assassinate  him,  I  suppose,”  said  Antonio  with  a 
sad  smile.  “  But  French  rule  will  scarcely  admit  of  such  a 
Corsican'way  of  proceeding,  oven  if  my  wile  had  not  so  far 
infiuenced  me  with  her  views,  that,  Corsican  as  I  am,  I  look 
upon  the  vendetta  as  a  senseless  barbarism.  I  can  challenge 
him ;  that  is  the  sole  way  loft” 

“  And  is  not  tho  duello  a  senseless  barbarism  too  ?”  said 
De  Santi.  “  You  shall  not  challenge  him.  Tho  last  time 
yon  fought,  it  did  not  suit  him  to  kill  yon;  now  your  death 
would  he  a  desirable  thing,  and  he  would  be  delighted  to 
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h*Te  the  chaiice  of  ranniog  you  through.  After  which  he 
would  get  safe  off,  and  carry  his  head  with  him,  and  the 
truth  is,  I  want  him  to  be  sent  somewhere  without  that 
valuable  appendage.  What  do  you  think  of  putting  Sabiani 
on  him  ?  You  know  what  the  police  say  ?” 

“  Petronilla  mentioned  strange  things  to  me  this  morning,” 
answered  Antonio  with  a  shudder.  ‘‘  She  repeated  to  me  the 
words  of  a  letter  she  had  read,  which  could  only  have  come 
from  that  wretched  woman.  But  how  can  we  tell  Sabiani 
what  we  think  of  his  wife  ?  Moreover,  the  police  built  their 
belief  on  such  slight  grounds.  But  stop!  here  is  Sabiani 
i  himself  riding  up  the  avenue !  What  can  have  happened  ? 
He  is  haggard  as  death  !” 

j  How  often  it  occurs  thus  we  all  know,  that  even  while  we 

1  have  the  name  of  a  friend  warm  on  our  lips,  a  letter,  a 
:  message,  or  he  himself  arrives  at  our  door! 

Hurrying  to  meet  him,  Antonio  found  himself  clasped  by 
the  arm,  while  the  unhappy  count,  staggering  forward,  would 
have  fallen  but  for  the  timely  aid  given  by  this  support. 
His  face  was  so  changed  that  from  comely  middle  age  it 
seemed  struck  suddenly  into  senility,  and  in  pitying  silence 
his  friends  placed  him  in  a  chair,  and  waited  breathlessly  for 
the  tale  they  saw  hanging  on  his  white  lips. 

The  villain  Delmonte !’’  he  gasped  forth.  “  Ho  has  sent 
me  these,  and  this 

!  He  drew  from  his  pocket  a  packet  of  letters  in  the  Countess 

!  Bianca’s  handwriting,  and  flung  them  on  the  table,  while 
he  retained  in  his  hand  a  letter  written  in  the  small,  fine, 
sharp  characters  peculiar  to  the  marquis. 

Antonio  and  the  doctor  exchanged  glances,  but  neither 

1  spoke,  as  they  rapidly  perused  this  letter : — 

1  “  Signor  and  dear'  Uncle, — It  is  with  infinite  pleasure 

1  that  I  inclose  for  your  perusal  the  charming  letters  of  a  lady 
]  whoso  love  for  myself  was  the  original  cause  of  your  directing 
!  your  attention  towards  her. 

\  ‘“On  revient  toujours  a  ses  premiers  amours,’  says  the 

1  old  proverb,  and  I  wonder  so  wise  a  man  as  yourself  never 

I  reflected  either  before  or  since  your  marriage  on  the  truth  of 

1  this  saying.  It  is  strange  it  should  be  left  to  me  to  bring 

I  before  your  eyes  so  delightful  an  example  of  its  justice. 

“  There  is  a  long  score  between  you  and  me  yet  to  clear 
off ;  nevertheless,  in  consideration  of  your  blindness,  I  shall 
now  look  on  one  item  as  crossed  out.  The  others  can  wait, 
unless  you  prefer  dying  at  once,  in  which  cose  I  bog  to  say 

I  shall  remain  at  home  to-day  ready  to  receive  any  hostile 
j  message  yon  may  choose  to  send.  My  compliments  to  the 
Lady  Bianca  and,  while  I  thank  her  for  the  services  her 
ready  pen  has  afforded  me,  I  must  add  that,  for  the  present, 

1  I  have  no  further  need  of  them,  and  I  wish  her  and  yon  all 

1  the  happiness  you  both  so  richly  merit, 
i  “  Your  loving  nephew, 

“Giuseptk  Delmonte.” 

1  “And  your  wife — whore  is  she?"  asked  Do  Santi  eagerly, 

j  as  the  letter  fluttered  from  his  hand  to  the  floor. 

“  Have  you  killed  her  ?”  exclaimed  Antonio  in  an  agitated 
voice. 

“She  is  gone,”  said  the  count,  burying  his  face  in  his 
hands.  “  A  letter  reached  her  early  this  morning  from  the 
Ursuline  Convent,  and  she  told  me  it  was  a  summons  from  a 
relation — one  of  the  sisters  —  who  was  dangerously  sick. 
She  seemed  much  agitated,  and  I  let  her  depart  without 
suspicion.  I  found  this  letter  afterwards  on  her  table.  It  is 
from  the  marchesa.” 

Antonio,  with  a  deeper  pallor  on  his  faoe,  took  the  tiny 
slip  from  the  count’s  hand,  and  read  Petronilla’s  warning 
words : — 

“  Madame, — It  is  my  husband’s  intention  to  betray  you  this 

day.  Elscape  for  your  life!  He  reckons  on  the  count's 
slaying  you  ia  the  first  burst  of  his  anger,  and  thus  gaining 
fur  himself  a  double  revenge. 

“Petronilla  Delmonte.” 

In  agitated  amazement  and  fear  the  doctor  and  Antonio 
gazed  at  each  other  without  speaking.  The  count  broke  the 
silence. 

“Will  you  take  my  challenge  to  this  villain?”  he  said. 

“  Either  he  or  I  must  die  this  night !” 

"  I  will  take  your  challenge,”  replied  De  Santi,  “  but  I 
doubt  if  he  is  in  the  island.  Public  opinion  will  not  permit 
a  man  to  act  so  cowardly  a  part  towards  a  woman ;  he  will 
be  cast  out  from  all  society  here,  and  I  believe  he  had  taken 
his  measures  to  leave  Corsica  before  he  sent  those  letters  to 
yon." 

“  Then  go  at  once,”  cried  the  count,  starting  up,  “  ere  it  be 
too  late.  I  feel  you  are  right;  even  in  a  vendetta  Corsicans 
will  not  countenance  so  cowardly  a  deed  as  this.” 

“And  where  is  the  countess — is  she  with  her  friends?” 
asked  Antonio,  who  could  not  but  feel  pitifully  towards 
a  woman  whom  he  looked  on  as  the  victim  of  Delmonte’s 
revenge  and  villany. 

“  I  know  not  whore  she  is,”  replied  the  count  in  a  low, 
concentrated  voice  of  fury.  “  I  went  to  her  room  mo-oning  to 
kill  her.  Let  her  beware  how  she  meets  me  !” 

At  this  moment  Eveline  entered  the  room  with  her  rosy, 
laughing  boy  in  her  arms.  The  beauty  and  hapjaneas  beam¬ 
ing  on  her  face,  and  the  love  and  tenderness  shining  brightly 
in  her  eyes,  as  she  gazed  on  her  husband  and  child,  seemed  to 
strike  the  count  with  a  new  agony.  He  turned  away  with  a 
groan,  unmindful  of  her  salutation  and  unable  to  answer  it. 

“  Antonio,”  she  said,  “  breakfast  is  served ;  will  you  come  ?” 

The  pale  looks  of  hor  husband  and  lus  companions  struck 
her  as  she  spoke,  and  turning  from  the  count,  as  though 
feeling  instinctively  that  the  sight  of  her  youth,  her  love,  her 
joy  was  a  bitterness  to  him,  she  whispered  eagerly  to  Do 
Santi — 

“Oh,  doctor,  persuade  my  husband  not  to  fight  that  bad 
man.  We  cannot  prove  that  he  hired  an  .assassin  to  kill  these 
poor  habes.  Let  us  leave  Corsica.  I  fear  to  let  my  child 
quit  my  arms.  Surely  it  is  dreadful  to  live  always  in  this 
deadly  terror.  What  has  happened  to  the  count  ?”  she  added 
in  a  whisper. 

“  Set  your  mind  at  rest,  dear  madame,”  responded  De  ^ 
Santi,  avoiding  to  answer  her  last  question.  “  Your  husband 
will  not  challenge  Delmonte,  I  promise  you.” 

Nevertheless,  in  passing  through  the  ver.ondah  to  the 
breakfast- room,  Antonio  said  in  a  low  voice — 

“De  Santi,  if  Sabiani  fail  to  kill  that  traitor,  I  will  mea¬ 
sure  swords  with  him  to-morrow." 

“  Hu»h !’’  replied  the  doctor,  lingering  a  little  beliind  the 
others  that  his  whisper  might  not  be  audible.  “  You  cannot 
fight  him.  One  thought  would  unnerve  your  arm.  His  wife 
loves  you,  and  he  knew  it  when  he  gave  you  his  first  chal¬ 
lenge.  I  see  it  all.  I  read  at  last  the  secret  written  on 
Petronilla’s  pale  face  in  anguish,  shame,  and  sorrow.  tVhere 
is  she  now  ?” 

“  I  hegged  hor  to  go  to  her  mother’s,”  answered  Antonio 
softly. 

CHAPTER  XXII. 

TUST  before  sunset  in  a  wood  near  the  sea-shore,  on  the 
•J  wildest  and  loneliest  part  of  the  island  a  man,  whose 
folded  arms  and  calm  attitude  were  belied  by  the  furtive 
glances  of  his  restless  eyes,  stood  leaning  against  a  tree, 
evidently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  friends  or  enemies.  Per¬ 
chance  some  slight  rustle  among  the  surrounding  bushes  had 
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deceived  him  into  supposing  these  near,  for,  like  an  actor 
who  wearies  of  his  r6k  when  niono,  he  started  from  his 
poeition  the  moment  his  keen  sight  had  convinced  him  that 
no  human  being  was  approaching.  Then,  as  if  returning  to 
an  occupation  in  which  ho  had  been  interrupted,  he  paced  up 
and  down  the  green  sward,  observing  always  where  his  shadow 
fell,  and  glancing  at  the  evening  sun,  and  then  at  the  flickering 
ban  of  light  and  shade  that  chequered  the  grass.  Some¬ 
times  he  stopped  and  extended  his  arm,  as  though  fencing 
with  an  imaginary  adversary,  and  at  length,  after  trying 
many  positions,  a  smile  of  triumph  lighted  up  his  cold,  hand¬ 
some  face,  as,  standing  with  feet  firmly  planted  on  the  grass, 
he  murmured  to  himself — 

“  Ah !  if  he  stands  here  I  have  him.  By  the  time  wo  are 
placed  this  ray  now  falling  on  me  will  touch  him  obliquely, 
and  blind  him  just  at  the  right  moment.  His  second  will 
never  see  it.  Antonio  is  not  over-wise  at  any  time,  and  I 
have  provided  for  De  Santi's  absence.  Madame  da  Belba 
win  send  for  him  in  haste  the  moment  she  finds  Petronilla 
has  disappeared.” 

Again  he  smiled,  passing  his  small  hand  over  his  finely-cut, 
delicate  face,  as  though  he  caressed  himself  for  his  own 
cunning.  At  this  moment  the  branches  of  a  thick  myrtle 
close  by  were  set  aside,  and  a  woman  sprang  forward  and 
flung  berself  before  him. 

It  was  the  Countess  Bianca. 

“  Giuseppe,”  she  cried,  “  I  have  searched  for  you  all  day ! 
Twice  your  servants  have  turned  me  from  your  door.  Speak ! 
it  cannot  be  true  what  your  wretched  wife  has  said — you 
have  not  betrayed  me  ?" 

“  Madame,”  said  the  marquis  in  a  cold,  sneering  tone,  “  I 
have  merely  sent  your  letters  to  your  husband.  Until  ho 
reads  them  he  will  not  comprehend  half  your  talent.  Let  ns 
understand  each  other.  I  want  no  sentiment — no  scene. 
You  have  wilfully  deceived  yourself  if  you  suppose  that  in 
seeking  yon  I  had  any  other  motive  than  revenge.  Is  there 
pleasure  in  the  tenderness  of  a  traitress?” 

Here  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and,  turning  a  step  or  two 
I  away,  he  added  carelessly — 

“  As  to  the  letter  you  received  from  my  wife,  I  can  only 
I  say,  if  she  told  you  that  your  post  as  spy  can  be  of  no  further 
I  service  to  mo,  and  I  weary  of  seeing  a  face  that,  as  a  boy,  I 
believed  to  be  true  and  loyal,  she  only  spoke  the  truth.” 

With  an  air  of  indifference  and  well-bred  contempt,  as 
{  though  the  discussion  was  now  finished  for  ever,  the  marquis 
j  began  to  pace  the  grassy  sward,  counting  his  steps  as  he 
j  went. 

With  whatever  faint  hope  the  miserable  Bianca  may  have 
I  sought  him,  it  was  quenched  now ;  she  shivered  as  his  words 
fell  on  her,  and  turned  pale  as  death,  standing  a  moment 
irresolute  ere  she  gathered  courage  to  make  a  last  appeal. 
Then  she  rushed  towards  him  and  caught  bis  arm,  turning 
her  white,  tearful  face  towards  him  imploringly. 

“  Giuseppe,”  she  said  in  a  voice  broken  by  a  deep  sob,  “  you 
cannot  mean  what  you  say.  It  was  but  yesterday,  in  the 
g^tto  beneath  the  mountain,  where  we  have  passed  so  many 
happy  hours,  you  swore  you  loved  me.  Oh,  say  this  is  not 
true ! — say  you  are  only  trying  me.  Yon  will  take  me  to 
France  as  you  promised,  and  protect  mo  from  Sabiani’s  fury. 
Oh,  Giuseppe !  surely  wo  shall  yet  be  happy !” 

Coldly  looking  down  on  her  with  his  old  smile  on  his  lips, 
the  marquis  noted  with  critical  and  sparkling  eye  her  woeful 
lace,  her  neglected  dress,  her  forlorn  aspect. 

“And  have  I  brought  the  wife  of  my  enemy  to  this?”  ho 
said.  “  Truly  there  is  an  infinite  satisfaction  in  revenge. 
Yon  do  not  know  me,  Bianca  di  Sabiani,  or  yon  would  not 
waste  words  here ;  go  weep,  and  pray,  and  lament  before 
your  husband.  Show  him  your  tears  and  your  agony,  they 


will  wring  his  heart — they  do  not  touch  mo.  When  I  spoke 
to  you  of  love  you  forgot  my  vendetta — is  the  fault  mine  ?” 

He  removed  her  grasp  from  his  arm  and  moved  away, 
while  the  unhappy  woman,  unable  to  support  herself  in  her 
anguish,  fell  forward  with  her  face  on  the  grass  motionless, 
save  tor  a  shiver  that  ran  through  her  frame.  Yet  when  in 
bis  walk  he  passed  her  again,  she  half-raised  herself  and 
clasped  his  knees  passionately. 

“  And  it  was  all  revenge !”  she  moaned  in  a  low  voice. 
“You  never  loved  mo?” 

“  Not  since  I  was  a  boy,”  ho  answered  unmoved,  “  and  you 
forsook  me.  But  I  thank  yon  for  that  treachery ;  without 
it  I  could  never  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Sabiani's  | 
wife  at  my  feet,  nor  of  stabbing  him,  through  her,  with  a 
keener  pain  than  he  ever  infiicted  on  mo.” 

He  would  have  moved  on  again,  but  she  held  him  fast, 
both  her  arms  still  frantically  clasping  his  knees. 

“Giuseppe,”  she  gasped  forth,  “you  cannot  bo  in  earnest. 

I  have  no  home.  You  will  not  desert  me — you  will  not  leave 
me  to  Sabiani's  fury.  My  friends  are  poor — obscure ;  they 
cannot  protect  me.  I  shall  be  imprisoned,  disgraced,  cast  into 
the  streets.  You  will  save  me — yon  will  send  me  to  France 
or  Italy.  I  will  go  into  a  convent.  I  will  not  trouble  you.  : 
It  will  not  coat  yon  much  to  save  mo.  Oh,  Giuseppe,  you  say 
you  loved  me  once — do  not  desert  me — I  who  have  lost  all  for 
yon.” 

The  marquis  heard  this  despairing  appeal  unmoved;  save 
for  the  cold  smile  on  his  lips,  his  face  remained  impassive  as 
he  answered  her — 

“You  are  mistaken,  madame,  in  mo.  You  waste  time  ;  the 
arguments  you  bring  act  against  you.  Cannot  your  acute 
mind  perceive  that  all  my  actions  have  been  prompted  by  my 
burning  wish  to  bring  disgrace  and  shame  upon  the  name 
of  Sabiani  ?  To  spare  you  one  misery  would  be  to  spare 
your  husband.  The  world  will  call  mo  a  coward — that  j 
is,  the  Corsican  world,  which  I  leave  to  you  and  my  i 
enemies ;  I  shall  find  myself  happy  enough  elsewhere,  and  I  | 
shall  glory  in  knowing  that  the  wife  of  my  worst  foe  is  an  i 
outcast  here,  and  he  himself  a  morose,  forlorn,  homeless  man. 
His  cruelty  and  cynicism  have  made  me  what  I  am ;  it  was  his 
hand  sharpened  the  weapon  that  has  struck  him.  I,  too,  am 
homeless,  wifeless,  childless ;  envenomed  and  embittered  by  ; 
lifelong  wrongs,  shall  I  not  have  revenge?  Release  your  j 
clasp,  madame  !  You  set  my  brain  on  fire,  you  unnerve  my  i 
arm ;  I  shall  not  be  able  to  kill  your  husband,  and  I  waut  to  ! 
kill  or  half  kill  him  before  I  depart  for  Venice.  Will  | 
nothing  make  yon  let  me  go,  woman? — not  oven  when  you  j 
know  I  hate  and  despise  you  !”  j 

As  she  listened  to  these  cruel  words,  spoken  in  a  tone  j 
more  brutal  than  any  he  had  over  yet  dared  use,  her 
clasp  on  his  knees  became  tighter  and  tighter,  till  in  bis 
attempt  to  extricate  himself  he  stumbled  and  nearly  fell.  At 
that  moment  she  sprang  up,  and,  drawing  a  short  poniard, 
stabbed  him  in  the  side.  Tno  wound  was  so  slight  it  | 
scarcely  drew  blood,  but  as  he  felt  the  smart  an  expression  of 
demoniac  fury  shadowed  his  features.  It  seemed  as  though 
it  only  needed  a  touch  of  pain  to  make  his  evil  spirit  fling  off 
all  the  trammels  of  caution,  cunning,  and  reserve  by  which 
he  held  it  in.  Seizing  her  wrist  with  a  cry  of  vengeance  and 
hate,  he  wrenched  the  poniard  from  her  hand,  and  struck 
her  to  the  heart.  She  fell,  and  died  almost  before  he  knew 
his  blow  had  touched  her,  and  while  the  horrible  execration 
he  had  uttered  was  still  hissing  between  his  hot  lips. 

As  he  looked  upon  his  deed  he  turned  ghastly  pale,  and 
leant  against  a  tree  lor  support.  His  deathly  fear  shone  in 
every  line  of  his  finoly-cnt  face,  the  features  seemed  sud¬ 
denly  turned  to  stone,  and  that  flitting  expression  of  sneaking 
cowardice,  of  treacherous  murder,  that  sometimes  passed 
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OT«r  them  new  fixed  there  for  ever,  branding  hint  with  his 
crime  in  the  sight  of  ail  men.  He,  the  coward  who  had 
avoided  crime  so  safely — be,  the  arch- villain  who  had  wrought 
upon  a  weak,  shaken  mind,  through  terror  and  necromantic 
tricks,  to  do  bis  vile  and  bloody  deeds  for  him — here  he  stood 
now  in  the  groat  eye  of  the  setting  sun,  a  murderer,  fit  food 
for  the  sciffold,  a  cowardly  assassin,  for  whom  even  French 
law  would  find  no  mercy. 

\  frightful  stillness  reigned  around  him.  A  moment  before 
the  passionate  sobs  of  the  murdered  woman  and  his  own 
cold  sneering  tones  filled  the  evening  air,  now  death  and 
silence  sat  not  only  upon  her  white  face,  but  upon  tree  and 
sky,  leaf  and  shadow,  and  the  parched  grass  to  which  his 
feet  seemed  rooted  in  immovable  despair.  A  horrible  stupe¬ 
faction  clouded  his  brain,  and  it  was  only  by  an  immense 
effort  he  flung  it  off,  and  his  sharp  intellect,  cleared  of  its 
momentary  dsrkness,  now  began  to  devise  means  of  safety 
and  e-cape. 

“  Mi-erable  woman  !”  he  murmured,  “  she  hxis  brought  it 
on  herself.  I  slew  her  in  self-defence.  I  have  nothing  to 
fear.” 

His  actions  belied  his  words,  for,  with  a  furtive  glance  at  the 
still,  ac  ‘nsing  form,  which  lay  so  near  his  feet  that  her  blood 
oozed  among  the  grass  beneath  them,  he  struck  into  the  wood, 
and  walked  hurriedly  in  the  direction  in  which  he  expected  to 
meet  Antonio  and  his  seconds. 

Pale  and  stark,  the  victim  of  his  cruel  vendetta  and  rage 
lay  in  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  with  the  long  shifting 
shadows  of  evening  creeping  slowly  and  greyly  towards  her, 
like  the  darkness  of  death  and  oblivion. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes,  Delmonte  met  two  groups  of 
gentlemen  coming  towards  him  from  opposite  directions.  In 
the  foremost  group  he  recognised  his  second,  Ottavio,  and  a 
surgeon ;  in  the  other  ho  observed  Antonio  and  Sabiaui. 

The  marquis  took  off  his  hat  to  those  latter  as  ho  gave  his 
hand  to  his  fiicnd  Ottavio. 

“  Mio  caro,"  he  said  carelessly,  “  it  is  well  yon  have  brought 
a  surgeon.  I  am  wounded  before  1  have  fought.  Signor  da 
Belba,  your  friend  must  choo.so  ether  ground.  Twenty 
minutes  ago,  as  I  stood  there  awaiting  you,  Madame  la 
Contessa  do  Sabiani  favoured  mo  with  an  unexpected 
interview,  and  this  wound - ” 

He  pulled  out  the  scarcely  reddened  cambric  from  his 
bosom,  and  turned  towards  the  surgeon,  who  immediately 
hastened  to  examine  the  scratch.  As  he  was  doing  this, 
Delmonte  turned  bis  head  with  an  assumption  of  interest 
towards  Ottavio,  saying  in  a  low  but  perfectly  audible  voice — 

“If  it  be  possible,  I  think  some  one  should  go  into  the  wo  d 
where  I  left  Madame  de  Sabiani,  and  conduct  her  to  a  place 
of  safety.  She  was  desperate,  and  threatening  suicide  when  I 
left  her.” 

These  words  maddened  Sabiani. 

“  The  coward  has  wounded  himself  in  order  to  avoid  this 
duel !”  he  cried,  endeavouring  to  spring  forward,  while 
Antonio  held  him  back  with  a  strong  hand.  “Draw  your 
sword,  sir,  or  I'll  kill  you  where  you  stand  !” 

Very  pale,  but  still  self-possessed,  Delmonte  bowed,  and 
replied,  with  cold,  sarcastic  politeness — 

“If  this  gentleman  tells  me  that  this  stab  from  Madame 
Bianca's  fair  hand  is  no  hindrance,  I  am  perfectly  willitig  to 
give  her  husband  all  the  satisfaction  possible.  It  appears  both 
husband  and  wife  are  thirsting  for  my  blood.  It  is  very  long, 
I  believe,  since  monsieur  and  madame  were  bo  cordially  of  one 
mind.” 

These  sneering  words,  and  the  cool  tone  in  which  they 
were  uttered,  twitched  Ottavio’s  lips  with  a  concealed  smile, 
while  they  exasperated  Sabiani  to  the  verge  of  fury.  The 
rage  and  disgust  that  ran  hotly  through  his  veins  took  from 


him  all  self-possession.  Further  parley  became  almost  im¬ 
possible  ;  still  the  surgeon  tried  calmly  to  pour  some  oil  on 
the  raging  waters. 

“  This  wound  is  a  mere  scratch ;  it  is  certainly  no  hindrance 
to  the  duel,”  he  said.  “The  poniard  glanced  aside,  and  has 
only  cut  the  skin ;  but,  instead  of  fighting,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  seek  the  unhappy  lady - ?” 

“  Place  us,  gentlemen !”  shouted  Sabiani  in  a  husky  voice 
of  fury.  “  There  is  no  need  to  go  deeper  into  the  wood  ;  this 
spot  will  do !”  i 

At  these  words  Ottavio  drew  Antonio  aside,  and  the  | 
preliminaries  of  the  duel  were  hastily  arranged,  in  spite  of 
the  latter's  earnest  wish  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Do  Santi, 
who  ought  even  now  to  be  with  them,  he  observed. 

“One  surgeon  is  surely  enough,”  answered  Ottavio,  “and 
the  sun  is  fast  setting.  Let  ns  finish  this  affair  while  there  is 
light  for  it.” 

Accordingly,  the  two  gentlemen  hastened  to  place  the 
combatants,  and  both  parties  drew  their  swords.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  weapons  crossed,  with  that  cold,  clear  clash 
which  rings  through  the  heart  as  no  other  sound  can,  when 
the  doctor,  De  Santi,  with  the  humour  in  his  keen  grey  eyes 
quenched  in  strange  sadness,  appeared  suddenly,  and  held  his 
hand  high  in  the  air. 

“Hold!”  he  cried  in  a  firm  voice.  “  Signor  de  Sabiani,  put 
up  your  sword — you  cannot  fight  a  murderer !” 

Delmonte  grow  sick  at  these  words,  and,  turning  in  sudden 
faintness,  seized  bis  second  by  the  arm. 

“  My  wound  harts  me,”  he  B.aid  in  a  low  voice ;  then  he 
added,  in  a  louder  tone,  “  Who  dares  call  mo  a:-sas8ia  ?” 

“I,”  answered  De  Santi  sadly.  “I  was  a  witness  to  your 
interview  with  Bianca  de  Sabiani.  I  would  have  saved  her 
life  if  I  could,  hut  your  quick  hand  struck  too  s  wiftly  and  too 
surely.  I  bavo  just  probed  her  wound.  You  struck  at  hor 
heart  with  a  true  aim.  I  have  not  quilted  your  steps  for  a 
single  moment  this  day  since  twelve  o’clock.  Signor 
Delmonte.” 

A  ghastly  pallor  overspread  the  marquis’s  face,  but  the 
instinct  of  self-  preservation  was  strong  in  him  still. 

“  If  Madame  de  Sab'iani  be  dead,”  ho  said,  “  she  died  by  her 
own  hand.  Is  it  becoming  in  a  gentleman  to  dodge  a  man’s 
steps  in  disguise  ?” 

As  he  spoke,  the  spectators  observed  that  De  Santi  was 
dressed  in  the  g^rb  of  a  peasant,  and  ctrried  iu  his  hand  a 
tall  blenched  hat  and  a  long  white  beard.  But  there  was 
little  time  for  question ;  the  measured  tramp  of  gewt  d'ormes 
drew  near,  and,  while  some  surrounded  Delmonte  as  their 
prisoner,  others  passed  on,  bearing  the  body  of  the  unhappy 
Bianca  between  them. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

FRIGHTFUL  mystery  complicated  and  enhanced  the 
horrors  of  Dalmonte’s  trial.  HU  unhappy  wife  had 
disappeared;  she  loft  the  convent  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  day  of  Bianca’s  murder,  and  had  never  been 
seen  since. 

One  of  the  sisters  deposed  to  having  found  her  at  sunrise 
in  the  chapel  prostrate  before  the  cross  weeping  passionately, 
praying  in  incoherent  words  mingled  with  sobs,  while  her 
wild  and  haggard  looks  betrayed  a  grief  too  deep  for  utter¬ 
ance. 

Fearing  she  was  seized  with  fever,  the  nun  ran  for  help, 
and,  returning  with  other  sisters,  they  carried  her  to  her  bed, 
where  she  sank  into  a  heavy  slumber,  through  which  they 
watched  her,  often  thinking  her  pale  face  were  the  semblance 
of  death. 

On  awaking,  she  a^ked  piteously  and  like  a  child  for  her 
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mother.  She  could  Bleep  again,  Ehe  said,  if  her  mother  was 
there  to  kiss  and  pardon  her.  Her  pride,  her  reserve,  her 
silence  all  seemed  broken  down,  and,  suddenly  flinging  her 
wasted  arms  around  the  nun’s  neck,  she  asked  her  in  a 
broken  voice,  while  her  tears  flowed  gently,  if  God  was  not  a 
God  cf  love,  who  would  forgive  tho  frantic  sins  of  madness 
and  if  fear  ? 

“Yes,  yes,’’  the  sister  answered,  soothing  her  with  pitying 
words  and  kis-ses.  “Poor  lady!”  said  ths  weeping  nun  in 
conrt,  “a  gentler,  kinder,  more  patient  lady  never  lived;  how 
ouuld  she  have  sinned?  She  was  even  as  a  bruised  lansb, 
which  a  shepherd  would  carry  tenderly  in  his  arms  and 
nurse  back  to  health  and  joy.” 

As  the  sister  spoke,  tears  fell  from  Antonio’s  eyes,  and 
grasping  De  Santi's  hand  he  left  the  court  hurriedly. 

Then  the  evidence  went  slowly  on,  showing  bow  Petro- 
nilla  had  called  for  her  confessor,  and  after  a  long  conference 
with  him  had  quitted  the  convent  on  foot,  saying  she  would 
brave  her  husband’s  anger,  and  go  to  her  mother’s  and  stay 
there  till  God  took  her.  It  was  but  a  mile  down  the  slope  of 
the  bin  to  Madame  da  Belba’s  villa,  so  the  Ursulines  let  her 
depart  without  anxiety,  although  she  was  weak  from  her 
recent  illness  and  the  strange  agitation  of  her  tears  and 
prayers  that  morning. 

But  she  never  reached  Madame  da  Belba’s  bouse,  and  as 
that  lady  knew  nothing  of  her  intention,  she  was  not  missed, 
nor  were  any  inquiries  made  for  her  till  noon  that  day,  when 
Eveline  da  Belba  came  to  her  aunt  and  said — 

“  Let  me  see  Petronilla,  and  ask  her  forgiveness  for  many 
foolish,  evil  thoughts  I  have  harboured  towards  her  in  old 
times.  I  am  glad  she  is  come  to  live  with  you,  and  will  leave 
her  wicked  husband  for  ever.” 

“But  she  id  not  with  me!”  cried  her  unhappy  mother, 
starting  up  with  sudden  fear. 

“  Tho  Ursulines  have  just  told  me  she  left  them  at  eight 
o’clock  to  come  to  you,”  said  Eveline,  “and  she  told  them  she 
would  never  return  to  Delmonte.” 

We  will  p.iss  over  all  description  of  tho  hurried  search, 
the  terror,  the  grief  that  followed  this  announcement.  SufiBce 
it  to  say  that  all  search  was  fruitless,  all  inquiries  were  vain. 
It  was  DOW  the  sixth  day  since  Bianca’s  murder,  and  tho  third 
of  Delmonte’s  trial,  and  no  clue  bad  transpired  which  could 
lead  to  the  secret  of  the  unfortunate  Petrouilla’s  fate.  Her 
confessor  was  examined,  but,  according  to  the  practice  of 
Catholic  courts,  he  was  asked  no  question  touching  on  things 
told  him  under  the  seal  of  confession.  For  the  rest,  he  could 
only  say  with  the  nun,  that  the  Lady  Delmonte  bad  quitted  the 
convent  with  the  avowed  intention  of  going  to  her  mother's. 

It  was  observed  as  the  good  priest  gave  his  evidence  that 
his  cheek  blanched,  and  a  shudder  fell  over  him  as  bis  eye 
fell  on  the  prisoner. 

Then  according  to  the  custom  of  the  French  courts  the 
accused  was  interrogated,  examined,  and  cross-examined,  but 
nothing  could  be  elicited  beyond  bis  first  statement — that  he 
had  not  seen  bis  wife  since  tho  evening  before  the  day  of 
Bianca’s  death,  when  she  bad  retired  to  the  convent,  by  his 
permission,  te  pass  a  week  in  prayer  and  praise  for  her 
recovery  from  sicknesa. 

Ho  was  arraigned  on  two  counts — the  murder  of  the 
Countess  di  Sabiani,  and  the  imprisonment  or  concealment  of 
his  wife. 

He  pleaded  on  the  first  that  he  had  wounded  Bianca  acci¬ 
dentally  in  wrenching  the  poniard  from  her  band,  and  he 
had  acted  in  self-defence,  and  was  not  aware  of  her  death  till 
informed  of  it  by  De  Santi.  On  the  second,  he  pleaded  “  Not 
guilty,”  averring,  also,  during  his  examination,  with  much 
acuteness  and  intelligence,  that  bis  wife  was  insane,  and  had 
been  out  of  her  mind  for  a  long  time,  and  his  sole  C|^ime  was 


in  concealing  this  fact  from  her  family,  but  he  had  kept  it 
secret  out  of  compassion  to  her  mother.  In  proof  of  his 
assertion  he  related  the  story  of  her  attempted  suicide  in 
Brittany,  and  told  how  she  never  occupied  hor-ielf  in  books, 
work,  or  music,  but  wandered  restlestsly  through  the  bouse 
and  garden,  her  sole  amusement  being  to  sketch  on  scraps  of 
paper  one  face. 

“Whose  lace?”  they  asked. 

“It  bore  no  name,”  answered  tho  accused,  “but  it  was 
the  face  of  a  young  man  always  drawn  in  a  menacing  and 
reproachful  aspect.” 

Tho  prisoner  glanced  furtively  at  Antonio,  who  was  in  court 
again,  and  marked  the  whiteness  of  bis  lips  with  a  smile. 

Then  servants  were  called  to  prove  his  assertions  of  Petro- 
nilla’s  insanity,  and  they  boro  witness  to  such  strange  words 
and  deeds  on  their  mistress’s  part  that  at  last  the  saying 
gained  credence  that  she  was  mad,  and  many  believed  she 
had  wandered  away  that  day  to  the  moimtains,  and  per¬ 
chance  now  lay  dead  or  dying  in  some  solitary  wood.  And, 
in  particular,  the  evidence  of  one  servant  went  far  to  prove 
her  madness.  “  Tho  marquise,”  she  said,  “  was  very  strange 
at  times,  and  once  had  bidden  her  never  to  enter  her  room 
when  she  saw  on  her  arm  a  certain  golden  bracelet,  fastened 
by  a  padlock  bearing  a  cameo  of  wreathed  serpents. 

‘“For  at  such  times,  my  poor  girl,’  she  said,  ‘I  have  a 
spirit  of  murder  in  me,  and  I  should  fly  at  your  throat  and 
kill  you.’  ” 

“  What  need  of  more  ?”  said  Delmonte’s  counsel.  “  Tho 
unfortunate  lady  is  mad ;  she  has  committed  suicide,  or  she 
is  wandering  now  a  maniac  in  the  wilds  of  the  island.  My 
client  must  bo  acquitted  on  this  charge.” 

And  acquitted  ho  was,  but  he  was  found  guilty  of  the 
murder  of  Bianca  di  Sabiani,  and  condemned  to  death.  Even 
French  law  cjuld  find  no  extenuating  circumstances  to  plead 
in  his  behalf.  Corsican  prejudices  would  have  discovered 
many  excuses  for  a  vendetta,  but  they  saw  none  for  the 
cowardice  and  treachery  which  drew  a  woman  into  sin  only 
to  betray  her  to  her  husband  and  abandon  her  to  bis  fury. 

The  evidence  of  Doctor  de  Santi,  slonly  and  deliberately 
given,  was  the  crowning  point  which  gave  Giuseppe  Delmonte 
to  the  guillotine. 

Throughout  the  trial  no  word  was  said  tonching  t!ic  death 
of  Antonio’s  children,  and  no  whisper  uttered  ot  that  foul 
murder  in  Brittany,  and  yet  every  eye  saw  and  every  heart 
felt,  as  the  prisoner  was  removed  from  the  bar,  that  he  was 
condemned  for  one  of  the  least  of  his  crimes. 

***** 

It  was  the  evening  before  Giuseppe  Delmonto’s  execution, 
when  the  door  of  his  cell  slowly  opened,  admitting  two  figuroa. 
One,  a  lady,  walked  with  feeble  steps,  leauiug  heavily  on  her 
companion’s  arm.  Her  face  was  pale  and  haggard,  and  her 
hair,  white  as  snow,  seemed,  by  its  luxuriant  length,  to  have 
silvered  more  from  sorrow  than  from  age. 

“Giuseppe,”  she  said,  throwing  up  her  long  black  veil,  and 
standing  trembling  before  him,  “  have  mercy  on  me !  Where 
is  my  daughter — where  is  Petronilla  ?” 

“  Have  my  enemies  come  to  triumph  over  me  ?”  asked 
Delmonte,  glancing  at  the  man  who  stood  by  Madame  da 
Belba’s  side. 

“  Not  so,”  she  hastened  to  answer,  while  tears  rained  over 
her  face,  and  her  voice  broke  in  its  anguish ;  “  we  are  come  as 
suppliants.  Have  pity  on  me,  Giuseppe ;  tell  me  where  I  shall 
find  my  daughter.” 

The  marquis  folded  his  arms,  with  a  horrible  rattle  of  his 
chain  in  the  movement,  looked  at  her,  and  smiled. 

Then  Antonio  came  forward,  and  his  voice  shook  ex¬ 
ceedingly  as  he  spoke. 

“  Delmonte,”  he  said,  “  I  forgive  you  all  the  ill  you  have 
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done  to  me ;  do  somewhat  for  me  in  return  ;  tell  this  heart¬ 
broken  woman  where  her  daughter  is ;  let  your  wretched 
wife  spend  the  remainder  of  her  sorrowful  life  with  her 
mother." 

“  Near  yon  ?"  answered  Delmonte,  and  tightening  his  arms 
he  hugged  his  chain  closer. 

“No,”  replied  Antonio  in  deep  sadness;  “I  leave  Corsica 
for  ever  in  a  week.  I  am  going  to  England  with  my  young 
wife  and  child." 

A  spasm  passed  over  Delmonte’s  hard  face.  The  thought 
that  happiness  was  still  left  to  Antonio  was  gall  and  bitterness 
to  him.  One  vengeance  only  was  left,  and  he  took  it. 

“  Leave  me,”  he  said  in  his  hardest  tone.  “  What  do  I 
know  of  Petronilla  ?  You  have  hidden  her  yourselves  to 
prejudice  the  world  against  me.” 

“  Ob,  Giuseppe !”  cried  Madame  da  Belba,  sinking  on  her 
knees,  and  striving  to  clasp  his  hand,  “  have  mercy !  have 
mercy  !  she  is  my  only  child  !  You  cannot  bo  so  cruel — you 
will  tell  me  where  she  is  ?  Oh,  my  child !  my  child !  shall 
I  never  see  her  again  ?” 

Stricken  down  by  her  anguish,  Madame  da  Belba  fell 
fainting  en  to  the  floor,  while  Delmonte,  calm  and  unmoved, 
looked  at  her  with  a  gleam  of  pleasure  in  bis  eyes. 

“Fate  is  not  altogether  hard,”  ho  said;  “it  gives  me  a 
gleam  of  comfort  still.  And  you  too,”  he  added,  gazing  at 
Antonio  as  the  turnkey  bore  away  the  insensible  form  of 
Petronilla’s  mother,  “  have  you  none  of  the  iron  of  this  misery 
in  your  flesh  ?” 

Antonio  shivered  at  his  werds,  but  answered  in  a  steady 
voice — 

“  Not  such  iron  as  you  think  of,  Delmonte.  I  loved  Eveline 
when  I  married  her — I  love  her  still.  Since  my  boyish  days 
I  have  never  felt  for  Petronilla  aught  but  the  affection  of  a 
brother  and  a  friend.” 

The  marquis  ground  his  teeth  together  audibly,  but  made 
no  reply. 

“  It  is  you,”  continued  Antonio,  “  who  have  overthrown  a 
noble  nature  through  the  one  weakness  which  she  cherished 
in  her  soul.  Have  I  harmed  her  through  it  ?  No ! — it  is 
yon,  who  by  that  avenue— that  sin  if  you  will — have  poured 
upon  her  all  this  guilt  and  sorrow.  Her  unhappy  passion 
has  been  the  spring  by  which  your  evil  spirit  moved  her  at 
your  will  Had  she  never  committed  crime  at  your  instiga¬ 
tion  I  would  have  blindly  deemed  her  innocent,  because  her 
love  was  untold,  unguesscd  at  by  its  object ;  but  through  the 
deeds  she  has  done  I  see  its  sin.  I  recognise  the  fact  that  by 
this  passionate  weakness  of  the  heart  she  has  boen  made  to 
do  what  her  soul  loathes— she  has  become  a  tool  in  your  vile 
hands.  She  has  confessed  all  this.  Prone  in  the  dust,  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  cross,  she  told  her  sorrow  and  her  sin.  *  Let  no 
woman,'  she  said,  ‘  cherish  an  unlawful  love,  and  deem  herself 
innocent  because  she  holds  it  secret.  No,  it  is  a  fester,  a 
canker  round  which  all  evil  grows — through  which  devils 
enter  the  soul,  and  fling  down  every  barrier  which  keeps  out 
crime.’  Delmonte,  through  this  guilt,  this  mad  love  of  bers 
for  me,  you  have  worked  upon  her  fear,  her  terrors,  to  staiu 
her  hand  with  murders  which  you  planned  to  satiate  yonr 
vengeance.  I  have  said  that  I  forgive  yon — not  for  what 
you  have  done  to  me  and  mine  will  you  suffer  to-morrow.  I 
have  held  my  peace  throughout  yonr  trial.  In  return  show 
me  this  kindness — say  where  and  with  whom  you  have  hidden 
Petronilla,  and  let  me,  ere  I  leave  Corsica  for  ever,  see  that 
she  is  succoured,  and  safe  with  her  mother  for  the  rest  of  her 
unhappy  life.” 

“  Is  your  sermon  ended  ?”  asked  Delmonte  with  a  sneer. 
“  I  am  at  your  mercy  in  these  chains.  You  may  insolently 
boast  of  my  wife's  love  for  you,  and  magnanimously  declare 
yourself  a  saint ;  I  cannot  resent  your  insults  now." 
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“Delmonte!”  exclaimed  Antonio  eagerly. 

“  I  thought  you  had  flnisbed,”  responded  the  marquis  coldly. 

“  If  so,  listen  to  me.  I  have  nothing  to  toll  you  respecting  i 
Petronilla.  Shall  I  deprive  my  last  hours  of  their  sole  triumph  ?  i 
I  have  the  joy  now  of  knowing  that  I  leave  Sabiani  a  legacy  of  i 
wretchedness,  and  yon  a  gnawing  pain  which  will  never  leave  | 
yon  to  yonr  life's  end.  One  thing  more;  if  I  could  have  I 
divulged  during  my  trial  where  Petronilla  is,  or  if  I  know  now,  j 
it  should  only  be  to  denounce  her  to  justice.  I  would  prove 
to  the  world  her  guilt  as  the  slayer  of  your  children ;  I  | 
would  proclaim  aloud  her  miserable  love  for  you.  Leave  me  I  | 
Surely  you  have  had  your  money’s  worth  now  in  insults  to  I 
a  dying  man,  and  the  heavy  bribe  yon  have  paid  for  this  I 
secret  interview  is  well  spent.  Go !  if  you  stay  another  i 
moment  I  call  to  the  gaoler  and  denounce  my  wife.” 

Delmonte  rose  as  he  uttered  these  words,  and  called  to  the  | 
turnkey  in  a  loud  voice.  , 

“  I  want  to  see  no  strangers,”  he  said  as  the  man  entered,  j 
“  Take  your  visitor  away.”  1 

Sorrowfully  Antonio  departed,  merely  bowing  his  head  to 
the  doomed  man  as  he  passed  through  the  heavy  door.  In 
the  long  gloomy  corridor  of  the  prison  he  met  the  lean  figure 
of  De  Santi. 

“Failed !”  was  all  he  said.  Then  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  he  burst  into  tears.  ! 

Tbe  doctor  took  the  young  man’s  hand  kindly.  I 

“  Go  to  Madame  da  Belba,”  he  whispered,  “  she  has  more  | 
need  of  comfort  than  you.  Take  her  to  yonr  own  house,  and  | 
bid  yonr  wife  be  a  daughter  to  her.  I  will  try  what  I  can  ! 
do  with  this  assassin.  I  will  wring  from  him  if  I  can  in  what  | 
prison,  convent,  or  madhouse  he  has  hidden  Petronilla.  Yet 
in  all  the  island,  Antonio,  save  yon  and  I,  there  is  scarcely  a  ; 
man  believes  that  he  knows  aught  about  her.  It  is  hard 
to  give  people  our  knowledge  of  Delmonte.  I  almost  failed  > 
to-night  where  I  most  wished  to  succeed.” 

So  saying,  the  doctor  showed  the  gaoler  a  pass  from  the  , 
governor  of  the  prison,  which  opened  for  him  wide  the  door  , 
of  Delmonte’s  cell.  | 

He  entered,  abruptly  motioning  the  gaoler  to  stand  by  him.  ! 

“Marquis,”  ho  said  in  French,  “the  governor  suspected  ; 
that  I  wished  to  aid  you  to  escape.  Such  a  thing  might  be  ! 
possible  if  you  bribed  mo  heavily  enough,  do  yon  understand  ?  ^ 
But  it  cannot  be ;  every  precaution  is  taken  against  it ;  this  I 
man  has  orders  not  to  leave  us.  However,  he  only  under-  i 
stands  our  Corsican  tongue,  so  we  can  speak  freely.  Let  us  ! 
proceed  to  business.  All  men  have  their  hobbies :  yours  ■ 
have  been  murder  and  vengeance,  mine  is  more  simple.  I  j 
have  been  afflicted  for  a  long  time  by  an  intense  desire  | 
to  have  your  head,  and  boil  it,  and  place  it  in  my  museum. 
This  wish  has  pursued  mo  from  the  first  day  I  witnessed  the 
sufferings  of  your  wife,  when,  convulsed  by  spasms  and 
strange  agonies,  you  called  me  to  her  bedside.  I  believed 
that  by  mesmerism,  magnetism,  and  devilism  you  tortured  i 
her,  and  I  burned  to  examine  at  my  ease  tbe  cranium  which  ' 
covered  so  fiendish  a  brain.  I  have  gained  my  hobby.  I  buy 
your  head  to-morrow  of  the  executioner.” 

“Here  is  another  coward  who  finds  it  easy  to  insult  a  ' 
chained  man,”  said  Delmonte ;  “  easier  still  when  death  is  so 
near  him  that  you  st.and  in  its  shadow  when  you  enter  this 
cell.” 

The  doctor  winced,  and  a  slight  quiver  on  his  lip  told  that 
tbe  shaft  had  struck  home. 

“  If  I  had  not  had  some  hope  to  hold  out  to  you,  I  should 
not  have  spoken  thus,”  he  answered.  “  Your  hobby  is  ven¬ 
geance:  renounce  it,  and  I  too  will  give  up  mine.  I  am 
directed  by  one  high  in  authority  to  tell  you  that  if  you  will 
divulge  the  secret  of  your  wife's  disappearance,  your  sentence 
1  will  be, commuted  to  travaw  forces  for  life.  Speak,  and 


Sit  Doxciij  Sit  Doivn  at  my  Bedside. 
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'  your  head  remains  on  your  shoulders,  and  the  niche  prepared 
I  for  it  in  my  museum  will  never  bo  filled.” 

I  A  deep,  dark  flush  abadowed  Deluionte's  faco :  a  rush  of 
I  blood — the  blood  of  He  and  hope — brought  firo  to  his  eyes 
I  and  a  sound  like  the  singing  of  summer  birds  to  his  ears. 
Then,  as  the  flood  of  life  went  back  to  his  heart,  his  face  grew 
deadly  pale,  and,  sickened  and  faint,  he  leaned  against  the 
stone  wall  of  the  cell  for  support. 

Silently  the  doctor  watched  him,  and  counted  every  breath 
that  rose  from  his  panting  chest. 

“  It  is  a  life  of  infamy,  of  torture,  of  daily  anguish  insup¬ 
portable,  that  you  offer  me,”  be  said. 

“Still  it  is  life,"  answered  Do  Santi,  “and  your  skull  will 
sever  pass  beneath  my  fingers.  I  shall  die  long  before  yon, 
is  not  that  consoling  7” 

A  momentary  smile  passed  over  Delmonte's  handsome 
features,  but  it  died  away  in  a  quiver  on  his  lips ;  his  head 
sank  on  bis  chest — he  seemed  to  give  bis  whole  soul  to  the 
question  of  life  or  vengeance.  A  deep  silence  reigned  like  a 
visible  tremor  in  the  cell,  and  De  Santi  feared  to  move  a  hand 
or  foot  of  his  own  trembling  frame  as  he  watched  this  frightful 
deliberation  of  the  murderer. 

Five  minutes  passed  thus — minutes  that  bad  an  Egyptian 
weight  of  years  upon  them — minutes  during  which  the  blood 
wont  drop  by  drop  through  the  heart  like  some  slow,  mad- 
I  dening  torture,  then  the  finely-cut  faco  was  raised,  and  the 
doctor's  hope  sank  as  he  saw  the  smile  that  moved  the 
chiselled  lips  and  showed  the  gleaming  teeth  within. 

“I  have  chosen,”  said  Delmonte,  and  the  smile  grew 
broader  now,  displaying  two  cruel  rows  of  glistening  ivory 
like  those  of  a  beast  of  prey.  “  I  am  a  Corsican.  La  Vendetta 
is  dearer  than  life.” 

De  Santi  gazed  at  him  with  the  earnest  look  of  a  man  used 
to  read  men — he  saw  the  inflexibility  of  the  cold  glittering 
eye,  and  the  deadly  smile  on  the  pale  lip,  and  bowing  his 
head  silently  he  left  the  cell. 

Madame  da  Belba  only  survived  the  execution  of  her 
wretched  son-in-law  a  month.  Struck  down  by  sorrow,  the 
fever  of  suffering,  of  patience,  and  of  grief  slowly  consumed 
I  her  life.  Day  by  day,  as  the  fruitless  search  for  her  daughter 
!  continued,  her  heart  sank  before  the  trial  till  it  broke 
I  outright  Antonio  and  Eveline  closed  her  eyes  with  the 
j  tenderness  of  children  ;  then,  eaddoned  by  the  uncertainty  sur¬ 
rounding  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Petronilla,  they  left  Corsica 
for  ever. 

They  settled  in  the  Vest  of  England,  whoro  they  were 
joined  by  Eveline's  father,  and  the  rest  of  their  days  were 
spent  in  peace. 

Antonio  was  noticed  as  a  grave  man,  and  many,  in  spite  of 
bis  happiness  in  his  own  home,  suspected  that  he  had  a  secret 
grief ;  but  he  never  spoke  of  this  to  his  wife,  neither  did  he 
ever  tell  her  the  secret  of  his  children’s  death.  Indeed,  while 
Eveline  lived,  he  was  never  hoard  to  speak  of  Petronilla,  but 
when  an  old  man  and  a  widower,  ho  related  this  story  to  his 
grandchildren. 


Ye'll  tend  the  baimies  for  my  sake — 

The  wee  lambs  at  your  knee. 

Ye'll  tell  them  o'  their  mither  whiles, 

Ye'll  speak  to  them  o'  me. 

It’s  sair  they’ll  greet  when  I  am  gane. 

It’s  lang  they'll  miss  my  faco. 

But  I'll  be  where  grief  canna  come. 

Nor  sorrow  hae  a  place. 

O  Jeannie  wi’  your  locks  o’  gowd. 

My  heart  is  wae  for  you, 

O  Willie  wi’  your  father's  faco 
An’  een  o’  bonnie  blue. 

Come  here  to  me,  come  here  to  me. 

My  bonnie  bairnies  twa, 

An’  tak’  a  mither's  blessin’  baith. 

Afore  I  gang  awa'. 

Ye’ll  love  each  ither  weel,  my  bairns. 

Ye’ll  fear  God’s  holy  name. 

Ye’ll  never  grieve  your  father’s  heart. 

Nor  bow  his  head  wi’  shame ; 

Ye’ll  live  the  lives  that  guid  folk  should, 

Tho’  ye  may  struggle  lang. 

An’  think  I’m  lookin’  down  on  you 
Whenever  ye  do  wrang. 

An’,  Robin,  Robin,  when  I’m  laid 
At  rest  aneath  the  sod, 

Ye’ll  think  o’  her  that  lo’ed  ye  weel — 

That  held  ye  next  to  God ; 

Ye’ll  think  o’  a’  the  happy  times. 

Ye’ll  mind  the  day  again 
Ye  took  me  frae  my  father’s  house 
Sae  young  to  be  your  ain. 

An’,  Robin,  I  hae  tried  to  be 
A  guid  wife  unto  you ; 

Gin  ill  I’ve  ever  said  or  dons 
Ye  winna  mind  it  noo. 

But  ye  will  tak’  me  far  frae  this, 

Awa’,  awa’  frae  here. 

An’  lay  me  where  the  daisies  grow 
Beside  my  father  dear. 

I’m  laith,  I’m  laith  to  leave  ye  a’ : 

Creep  closer  to  my  heart, 

An’  kneel  ye,  Robin,  down  to  Him, 

An’  pray  afore  we  part. 

Ay,  pray  wo  a’  may  see  His  face. 

We  a’  may  meet  again 
Where  we  shall  never  ken  a  grief. 

An’  never  hae  a  pain. 

rilATTHiAS  Bark. 

A  “FINE  OLD  ENGLISH”  GENTLEWOMAN. 

lExtracU  of  the  Joumnis  and  Correspondence  of  Hist  Berry  from  the  pear 
1783  to  18.72.  Edited  by  Lady  Theresa  Lewis.  3  vela  Longmans. 
1863.] 


SIT  DOWN,  SIT  DOWN  AT  MY  BEDSIDE. 

SIT  down,  sit  down  at  my  bedside, 

Ay,  husband,  sit  ye  here. 

An’  fauld  me,  fanld  mo  to  your  heart. 

An’  kiss  me,  Robin  dear. 

The  warld  is  cauld,  the  warld  is  canid, 

An’  ye  will  miss  me  sair. 

But  dinna  grieve ;  Tm  better,  love, 

Awa’  frae  sin  an’  care. 


ON  tho  20th  of  November,  1852,  died,  in  her  90th  year,  an 
old  maiden  lady,  who  was  known,  possibly  even  by 
name,  to  but  few,  if  any,  of  our  readers,  and  whose  life,  in 
Curzon  Street,  Mayfair,  where  her  hospitality  cheered  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  our  land,  was  as  a  bridge  connecting 
tho  past  with  the  present.  Bom  in  1763,  in  tho  third  year 
after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  she  lived  to  receive  the 
honour  of  a  private  presentation,  at  her  Majesty’s  special  re¬ 
quest,  to  Queen  Victoria  but  a  very  few  years  back.  From 
tho  age  of  seventeen,  with  her  sister  Agnes,  who  died  in 
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A  “Fine  Old  English!''  Gentlewoman. 


1W2,  a  few  months  before  her,  Mary  Berry,  with  her  keen 
intellect,  genial  manners,  pretty  face,  and  excellent  heart, 
moved  in  the  best  society  both  at  home  and  abroad.  She 
had  seen  the  ill-fated  Marie  Antoinette  in  all  her  pride  and 
beauty  ere  the  knife  of  the  guillotine  laid  that  fair  head  low. 
She  had  8pr>ken  to  “  the  Corsican  ogre,”  as  it  was  the  fashion 
ef  our  grandfathers  to  term  Napoleon  the  Great  when  First 
Consol.  She  bad  won  the  love  of  an  old  man,  witty,  censo¬ 
riously  particular  in  dispensing  what  little  esteem  his  worldly 
old  heart  bad  to  give  to  anything  or  anybody  except  ts  old 
bo(ks,  old  pictures,  and  old  china.  We  allude  to  Horace 
Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  who,  in  his  knick-knack  warehouse 
of  a  mansion  at  Strawberry  Hill,  would,  had  he  not  been  a 
nobleman,  have  made  one  of  the  best  curiosity-dealers  in  the 
kingdom,  and  whose  letters  live  to  this  day  as  admirable 
samples  of  what  polished  manners,  love  of  gentlemanly  gossip, 
brilliant  heartlcssness,  and  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
world  can  do  in  that  line.  She  had  seen  dynasties  crumble, 
fashions  change,  hair-powder  and  ‘‘  short  waists”  go  out,  and 
crinoline  and  ample  skirts  come  in.  She  had  chatted 
familiarly  to  prime  ministers,  and  bad  been  a  welcome  guest 
of  the  unhappy  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV.  Poets,  painters, 
historians,  actors,  antiquaries,  lawyers,  had  vied  with  wits, 
generals,  admirals,  Edinburgh  reviewers,  and  reigning  loaders 
of  fashion  in  her  praise,  and  many  a  wet  eye  might  have  been 
seen  in  circles  the  most  exclusive  when  it  was  known  that 
poor  Miss  Berry,  who  gave  such  delightful  conversaziones  in 
iNlayfair,  was  gone. 

She  had  written  much,  distinguished  by  good  sense  and 
feeling;  had  gossiped  with  Madame  de  Stael  and  Lord  Byron 
when  “the  lisas”  of  society;  avd  she  had  lived  to  see  the 
grandchildren  and  great-gracdchildrea  of  aien  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  history  of  England — men  who  had  flirted, 
corresponded  with,  and  revered  pretty  Mary  Derry  nearly  a 
century  ago— sitting  in  her  drawing-room  her  friends  too. 
And  yet — ^save  for  her  cleverness,  her  charming  manners, 
and  the  tact  of  a  courtly  lady  of  the  old  school — Mary  Berry 
began  life  with  obscure  prospects  enough  as  the  daughter  of 
a  plain  English  gentleman  of  very  moderate  means,  and  re¬ 
taining  her  faculties  to  the  last,  she  died  lull  cf  years,  without 
an  enemy  in  the  world. 

“On  looking  back,"  says  her  gifted  friend  and  editor, 
“  through  the  long  vista  of  life  she  was  quitting,  if  she  re¬ 
membered  its  disappointments  with  regret  approaching  to 
bitterness,  she  also  looked  back  upon  its  pleasures  with  satis¬ 
faction,  its  affections  with  tenderness,  its  follies  with  toleration, 
and  its  sufferings  with  sympathy.  Such  were  the  latter  days 
of  one  who  owed  not  the  position  she  occupied  either  to  the 
distinction  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  but  to  the  result  of  personal 
character,  of  peculiar  social  habits,  of  literary  tastes  and  pur¬ 
suits,  and  of  a  modest  but  generous  hospitality.” 

And  how  (.-elightful  must  it  have  been  to  have  had  the 
entree  of  her  and  her  sister's  house  in  Curzen  Street,  where 
formality  was  a  thing  unknown,  and  whore — in  the  words  of 
a  dear  friend  of  both,  poet,  late  member  of  parliament,  and 
present  peer,  BieVard  Monckton  Milnes,  now  Lord  Houghton, 
as  published  in  the  Times  after  her  funeral — 

“Our  English  grandeur  on  the  shelf 
Deposed  its  decent  glocm. 

And  even  pride  unloosed  itself 
Within  that  modest  room. 

Where  none  were  sad,  and  few  were  did]. 

And  each  one  said  bis  best. 

And  beauty  was  most  beautiful. 

With  vanity  at  rest 

“Brightly  the  day’s  discourse  rolled  on. 

Still  casting  os  the  shore 
Memorial  pearls  of  times  bygone. 

And  worthies  now  no  more 


“And  little  tales  of  long  ago 

Took  meaning  from  those  lips — 

Wise  chroniclers  of  joy  and  woe. 

And  eyes  without  eclipse. 

“  Where  needless  scandal,  e'en  though  true. 

Provoked  no  bitter  smile. 

And  even  men  of  fashion  grew 
Benignant  for  awhile.” 

Her  father  was  the  mutemal  uephow  of  an  old  Scotch 
merchant,  Ferguson  by  name,  who  by  the  time  he  was  forty 
or  so  was  worth  i;o00,000 — a  great  fortune  about  tho 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  Mr.  Berry  was  his  hoir- 
expectant,  but  for  some  reaeon  or  other  the  next  nephew 
supplanted  him,  save  us  regarded  a  legacy  of  i,’10,000  only. 
The  brother,  however,  finally  settled  an  annuity  of  i.‘l,000 
more  upon  this  modern  Esau,  and  said  ho  supposed  the  two 
daughters  would  marry  off,  etc.  Their  father — good  easy 
man — it  seems,  cared  litilo  after  their  mother's  death  for  any¬ 
thing  but  peace  aiid  quietness,  and  beyond  seeing  that  his 
daughters  got  a  few  good  introductions  did  not  trouble  him¬ 
self  mush  further.  So  the  three  travelled  about  the  continent, 
Mary  soon  distinguishing  herself  in  the  best  society. 

After  all,  there  must  have  been  many  clouds  lowering  over 
that  young  life,  despite  all  the  amenities  of  the  beau-monde 
of  which  she  had  the  luck  soon  to  bo  a  valued  member. 

“  I  soon  found,”  she  says  sadly  enough  in  her  old  age,  when 
looking  back  on  her  youth,  “  that  I  had  to  lead  those  who 
ought  to  have  led  me ;  that  I  must  be  a  protecting  mother 
instead  of  a  gny  companion  to  my  sister,  and  to  my  father  a 
guide  and  monitor,  instead  of  a  tutor  and  protector.  Strongly 
impressed  as  I  was  that  honour,  truth,  and  virtue  were  the 
only  roads  to  happiness,  and  that  the  love  and  consideration 
of  my  fellow-creatures,  and  the  society  in  which  1  was  about 
to  live,  depended  entirely  on  my  own  conduct  and  exertions, 
the  whole  powers  of  my  mind  were  devoted  to  doing  always 
what  I  thowjht  ri<jht  and  knew  would  bo  safe,  without  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  I  knew  would  bo  agreeable,  while  I  had,  at 
the  same  time,  tho  most  lively  sense  of  everything  that  was 
brilliaut  and  distinguished,  and  the  greatest  desire  to  distin¬ 
guish  myself.  Add  to  this  the  most  painfully  quick  feelings, 
and  a  necessity  for  the  support  of  some  kind  sympathising 
mind,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  not  only  how  little  I  could 
profit  by  all  the  advantages  nature  had  given  me,  but  how 
little  I  ceuld  have  enjoyed  of  the  thoughtless  gaiety  and 
light-heartedness  of  youth.” 

There  we  have,  we  think,  a  key  to  Miss  Berry’s  character. 
Warm-hearted  by  nature,  cautious,  self-relying,  introspective, 
and  keenly  observant  of  others’  ways  and  whims  by  necessity, 
this  motherless  girl  became  the  entertainer,  correspondent, 
and  intimate  friend  of  some  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  literary, 
political,  an4  social  notabilities,  male  and  female,  ef  the  last 
seventy  years  or  so.  That  she  knew  “  how  to  spell  tact”  is 
certain,  or  sho  could  not  have  seen  more  of  the  world  than 
most  women,  and  yot  have  come  out  of  it,  to  exchange  it  for 
the  bettor,  after  ninety  years  of  unprotected  femaledom,  with 
so  few  of  the  world’s  stains  on  her  soul.  In  a  word,  she  was 
a  thorough  EDgIi^h  gentlewoman  of  a  high  type,  with  an 
exquisitely-balanced  temper,  strong  common  sense,  and  dis¬ 
criminating  good-nature. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  her  through  three  thick 
volumes,  of  some  SOU  pages  each,  of  letters,  journals,  etc.,  in 
a  publication  such  as  ours ;  and,  therefore,  as  this  notice  is 
penned  more  with  a  wish  to  call  tho  attention  of  those  who 
care  to  get  glimpses  into  our  social  history  from  George  III.'s 
time  till  our  own,  to  some  generally  very  interesting,  if  oc¬ 
casionally  somewhat  tedieus,  records  of  a  life  prolonged 
beyond  the  uiual  limits,  than  aught  else,  we  must  content 
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ourselves  Tvith  a  few  peucillinga  aud  only  kalf-hiuted-at 
descriptions  by  the  way. 

How  she  became  a  scholar,  a  well-received  authoress,  and 
biographer  ;  how  she  charmed  old  Horace  Walpole  with  her 
wit,  and  was  in  tuni  charmed  by  his  gossiping  half-con- 
fidencos;  how  she  fell  in  love,  poor  thing,  with  a  General 
O'Hara,  which  engagomunt,  like  her  sister's,  came  to  nothing, 
but  died  out  into  sadness  and  vain  regrets;  how  she  was 
mixed  up  with  Qaeen  Caroline;  how  she  travelled  year  after 
year,  stopping  in  the  best  houses,  chatting  about  politics, 
literature,  and  art  in  the  easiest,  airiest  manner;  how  she 
wrote  letters  to  and  got  them  in  turn  from  nearly  everybody 
worth  knowing,  our  readers  can  see  for  themselves,  skipping 
whenever  she  becomes  too  purely  personal  and  local  to  in¬ 
terest  us  of  to-day.  It  cannot  but  bo  amusing  to  see  bow 
celebrated  people  look  when,  as  it  were,  in  undress  confidence 
with  fascinating  Mary  Berry.  The  little  woman  for  all  that 
had  a  quick  eye  for  character,  and  many  a  great  man  little 
dreamt,  while  he  thought  he  was  awing  her  by  his  im¬ 
portance,  how  all  the  time  she  was  “  reckoning  up”  his  moral 
and  physical  total,  ready  for  entry  in  a  diary  which  we  of 
18G5  should  read  and  smile  or  sigh  over. 

There  is  a  little  bit  of  her  usual  shrewd  common  sense 
cropping  cut  of  this  corner  of  one  of  her  1S08  journals  worth 
extraction,  perhaps : — 

“on  poor  UARRiaOES. 

“I  found  my  old  friend  and  playfellow  in  a  small,  uncom¬ 
fortable  house  surrounded  by  a  number  of  ugly,  ill-mannered 
children,  and  a  silly,  idle  husband,  the  smallness  of  their 
fortune  depriving  her  children  of  those  means  of  education 
which  she  has  not  in  her  power  to  supply,  and  depriving  her 
husband  of  those  moans  of  expense  which  can  alone  hope  to 
conceal  and  make  pa-sable  in  the  world  a  character  like  his. 
The  some  smallness  of  fortune  crowding  them  inconveniently 
altogether  makes  their  manners  hardly  amiable  to  each  other, 
and  not  at  all  so  to  their  friends.  This  is  a  sad  picture  of 
what  is  commonly  called  a  lovt-marriaye  upon  a  small  fortune, 
but  which  I  sail  an  ill-judged,  inconsiderate  union  formed 
between  two  persons  incapable  of  the  invigorating  influence 
of  a  really  great  attachment,  and  perfectly  unequal  either  to 
meet  or  to  make  the  best  of  the  ills  they  entail  on  themselves 
and  on  their  children — persons  who  would  both  of  them  have 
been  much  more  really  happy  in  a  connection  where  their 
transient  taste  had  been  loss  consulted  and  their  permanent 
oenvenience  more.” 

Ay,  ay,  Miss  Berry,  yon  may  have  believed  in  “love  and  a 
cottage,”  but  then  the  said  cottage  must  have  been  very  much 
indeed  like  that  described  in  the  DeviCi  Walk,  in  course  of 
which 

*■  He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  doable  coach-hoase — 

A  cottage  of  gentility — 

And  again  be  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 
Is  the  pride  which  apes  humility !” 

Of  the  much-maligned  yet  doubtless  qnestionably-correct 
Queen  Caroline,  then  Princess  of  Wales,  she  says,  somewhat 
bitterly  for  a  friend— 

“  She  was  in  her  very  beat  manner,  and  her  conversation  is 
certainly  uncommonly  lively,  odd,  and  clever.  What  a  pity 
that  she  has  not  a  grain  of  common  sense,  not  an  ounce  of 
ballast,  to  prevent  high  spirits  and  a  coarse  mind,  without  any 
degree  of  moral  taste,  from  running  away  with  her !” 

Of  the  Prince  Regent — then  supposed  to  be,  and  so  styled 
by  his  debauched  adulators,  “  the  first  gentlomau  in  Europe,” 
she  says  further  on — “  March  22, 1811. — Went  to  Lady  Hert¬ 
ford's.  We  did  not  get  in  till  near  twelve,  when  the  Regent 
bad  not  arrived  from  dinnor  at  Lord  Cholmondeley's.  Ho 


came  soon  afterwards,  looked  wretchedly  swollen  up,  with  a  | 
muddled  complexion,  and  was  besides  txlremtly  tipsy — gravely  | 
and  cautiously  so.”  { 

Thank  God  wo  have  changed  all  these  things  for  the  better  | 
now  !  They  have  gone  out  with  the  pillory  and  the  brutal  I 
hangings  of  poor  creatures  for  potty  thefts  at  Newgate.  Yet 
no  further  back  than  1830  the  last  man,  one  Bossy,  who  ! 
suffered  that  punishment  ere  its  repeal,  bad  his  head  fixed  in  i 
the  pillory  for  perjury,  the  mob  being  at  liberty  to  pelt  the 
wretched,  defenceless  creature  with  rotten  eggs,  street  filth, 
etc.,  as  they  pleased. 

Sydney  Smith,  too,  the  witty,  tho  enlightened  Edinburgh 
reviewer  and  truly  Christian  clergyman,  was  a  friend  and 
correspondent  of  Mary  Berry’s.  We  have  no  room  for  any  of 
his  letters  here,  but  for  tho  benefit  of  our  readers  wLo  do  not 
know  it  wo  reprint  his  celebrated  recipe  in  verse  for  making 
a  salad.  The  lines  differ  a  good  deal  from  those  given  in 
Lady  Holland's  book : — 

“A  KECirE  FOB  SALAD. 

“  Two  large  potatoes,  passed  through  kitchen  sieve,  ! 

Unwonted  softness  to  the  salad  give ;  j 

Of  mordent  mustard  add  a  single  spoen,  i 

Distrust  the  condiment  which  bites  so  soon ;  i 

But  deem  it  not,  thou  nan  of  herbs,  a  fault  | 

To  add  a  double  quantity  of  salt: 

Three  times  the  spoon  with  oil  of  Lucca  crown,  j 

And  once  with  vinegar  procured  from  town ;  | 

True  flavour  needs  it,  and  your  poet  begs  | 

The  pounded  yellow  of  two  well-boiled  eggs :  i 

Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 

.\nd  scarce  sus-,,ected,  animate  the  whole ;  I 

And,  lastly,  on  the  flavoured  compound  toss  | 

A  msgic  teaspoon  of  anchovy  sauce:  j 

Then  though  green  turtle  fail,  thi  ugh  venison's  tough. 

And  bam  and  turkey  are  not  boiled  enough. 

Serenely  full,  the  epicure  may  say, 

‘  Fate  caunot  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day !'  '* 

There  is  a  touching  account  of  the  death  of  the  Due  do 
Bcrri,  assassinated  in  Paris  in  1820  at  the  Opera  House  (see 
voL  iii.  pp.  207 — 212),  which  will  repay  a  perus.al. 

Few,  we  think,  will  lay  down  this  book  wiihout  saJ  as 
well  as  ploasurablo  thoughts.  In  it  are  so  many  literary 
memorials  to  the  illustrious  dead — men  whoso  names  are 
green  yet  in  the  world's  heart  as  well  as  men  once  tho 
delight  of  gilded  salons  that  they  have  so  often  set  into 
a  well-bred  laughter,  now  forgotten  in  their  cold  graves. 
Gone  are  poor  Byron,  Tom  Moore,  Jeffrey,  Macaulay,  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Joanna  Baillie;  gone  are  Pitt,  Fox,  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Lord  Ellenborough,  and  their  like;  gone  are  tho 
painters,  poets,  orators,  and  kindly  dandies  who  flocked  to 
Curzon  Street  and  corresponded  with  Miss  Berry;  and  now  as 
we  write  in  our  Temple  chambers,  high  up,  under  the  roof,  this 
clear,  sunny  autumn  morning,  we  can  hear  the  bells  tolling  for 
the  late — alas !  that  we  have  to  say  tho  late— Henry  Temple, 
Viscount  Palmerston.  There  is  an  octogenarian  gone  whose 
experience  bridged  over  things  old  and  things  new  to  that 
land  where  premiers  and  foreign  secretaries  hold  no  rpocial 
pre-eminence  over  the  poor  starved  outcast  who  died  last 
night  out  on  a  dunghill  in  the  wind  and  rain. 

The  year  1852  opened  sadly  with  the  death  of  Miss  Agnes 
Berry.  She  died  peacefully,  and  her  poor  old  sister  clo^ied 
her  eyes.  Mary  Berry  thus  writes  of  her  loss  and  horsolf : — 

“  In  short,  I  hope  I  am  tolerably  prepared  to  follow  dear 
Agnes  at  as  short  a  distance  as  I  ever  thought  I  should,  and 
of  which  we  have  so  often  talked  with  mutual  satisfaction.” 
Miss  Agnes  was  buried  in  the  quiet  churchyard  at  Peter¬ 
sham,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  her  sister  was  laid 
by  her  side. 

Men  of  mark  followed  her  to  the  grave,  and  her  friend  tho 
Earl  of  Carlisle  wrote  the  two  sisters’  joint  epitaph.  You 
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may  see  it  any  day  you  pass  that  way,  and  it  conveys  “  a 
sermon  in  a  stone.” 

1  “Maky  Berry,  bom  March,  1763;  died  Nov.,  1852. 

•  Aones  Berry,  born  May,  1764;  died  J.m.,  1852. 

I  “  Beneath  this  stone  are  laid  the  remains  of  these  two  sisters, 

I  amidst  scenes  which  in  life  they  had  frequented  and 

I  loved,  followed  by  the  tender  regret  of  those  who  close 

I  the  unbroken  succession  of  friends  devoted  to  them  with 

I  fond  affection  during  every  step  of  their  long  career.  In 

I  pious  adoration  of  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 

I  they  looked  to  rest  in  the  Lord.  They  were  lovely  and 

I  pleasant  in  their  lives,  and  in  their  deaths  they  were  not 

I  divided.” 

I  It  was  on  this  occasion  the  verses  by  Lord  Houghton  before 
[  quoted  were  written.  We  cannot  close  this  brief,  cursory 
I  notice  better,  perhaps,  than  by  a  further  extract. 

“  Two  friends  within  one  grave  we  place. 

United  in  our  tears. 

Sisters,  scarce  parted  for  the  space 
Of  more  than  eight;  years; 

And  she  whose  bier  is  home  to-day. 

The  one  the  last  to  go. 

Bears  with  her  thoughts  that  force  their  way 
Above  the  moment's  woe; 

I  “  Thoughts  of  the  varied  human  life 

I  Spread  o’er  that  field  of  time, 

I  The  toil,  the  passion,  and  the  strife. 

The  virtue  and  the  crime. 

Tet  'midst  this  long  tumultuous  scene. 

The  image  on  our  mind 
Of  these  dear  women  rests  serene. 

In  happy  bounds  confined, 
a  *  *  • 

**  As  generations  onward  came. 

They  loved  from  all  to  win 
Bevival  of  the  sacred  flame 
That  glowed  their  hearts  within. 

While  others  in  Time's  greedy  mesh 
The  faded  garlands  flung, 

TLeir  hearts  went  out  and  gathered  fresh 
Affections  from  the  young. 

“Farewell,  dear  ladies,  in  your  loss 
We  feel  the  past  recede. 

The  gap  our  hands  could  almost  cross 
Is  now  a  gulf  indeed. 

Ta  and  the  days  in  which  your  claims 
And  charms  were  early  known. 

Lose  substance,  and  ye  stand  as  names 
That  History  makes  its  own. 

“Farewell !  the  pleasant  social  page 
Is  read — but  ye  remain 
Examples  of  ennobled  age. 

Long  life  without  a  stain ; 

A  lesson  to  be  scorned  by  none. 

Least  by  the  wise  and  brave. 

Delightful  as  the  winter  sun 
That  gilds  this  open  grave.” 

So  must  end  an  imperfect  notice  of  a  long  life  unchequered, 
i  perhape,  by  any  striking  adventure  of  its  own,  yet  replete 
I  with  instruction  and  interest  to  ourselves,  who  lay  down  those 
volumes  (a  labour  of  love  on  the  part  of  her  old  friend  Lady 
Theresa  Lewis,*  herself  an  author  of  no  mean  repute)  with  a 
sigh  for  gentle  Miss  Berry,  and  a  hearty  prayer  that  if  any 
of  our  young  readers  reach  her  advanced  age  their  closing 
scene  may  be  as  was  hers — light  to  the  last,  and  peace. 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  able  and  accomplished  editor  of 
Uiu  Berry't  Journals  and  Correspondence  has  gone  to  her  long  rest 
Lady  Theresa  Lewis,  the  widow  of  the  late  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis,  Bart,  and  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Foreign  Department  died,  after  a  short  Illness,  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Cradock,  Principal  of  Brasenoee  College,  Oxford,  on  November  8, 
in  the  68rd  year  of  her  age. 


A  PROMISSORY  NOTE. 

[BRAREta  DATE  DECEMBER  IST,  1865.] 

IN  comparing  the  performances  of  the  past  year  in  reference  ; 

to  the  Englishwomam’s  Domestic  Magazine  with  the  ; 
promises  that  were  made  to  our  readers  and  subscribers  a  I 
twelvemonth  ago,  when  it  was  determined  to  issue  the  Maga-  | 
sine  and  Supplement  together,  instead  of  separately,  us  i 
heretofore,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  “greater  opportunity 
to  the  Proprietor  for  the  employment  of  modern  art,”  and 
the  accomplishment  of  “things  unattempted  yet”  in  the 
history  of  Serial  Literature— especially  Serial  Literature 
that  was  fairly  adapted  and  sufficiently  comprehensive  in 
scope  and  design  to  meet  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  varied 
requirements  of  the  Women  of  the  United  Kingdom — it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  the  performanco  has  in  no  case  fallen 
short  of  the  promise,  but  that,  in  many  instances,  more  has 
been  done  than  was  either  contemplated  by  the  Publisher,  or 
— as  many  a  letter  of  commendation  and  encouragement 
assures  us— expected  by  purchasers  when  the  intended  change 
in  size  and  mode  of  issue  was  announced. 

The  things  that  we  promised  and  vowed  to  perform  and  do 
with  regard  to  this,  the  Englishwoman's  Domestic  Magazine,  | 
in  December,  1864,  related  chiefly  to  the  extension  of  its 
size,  the  improvement  of  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed, 
the  amplification  of  its  illustrations,  the  enlargement  both  of 
the  Supplementary  Sheet  of  Needlework  Designs  and  Fashion 
Sketches  that  forms  the  “  better  hair’  of  each  monthly  part, 
and  the  Coloured  Fashion  Plate;  an  improvement  of  the  ; 
Coloured  Patterns  in  size  and  quality,  the  addition  to  its  j 
usual  contents  of  a  very  large  Shset  of  Patterns,  double  any  I 
former  size,  for  cutting  out  and  making  various  articles  of  I 
ladies’  attire,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of  Music  Supple-  | 
ments,  containing  pieces  of  music  the  compositions  of  our 
most  accomplished  musicians,  beautifully  printed  on  full-sized 
music-paper.  All  these  things  have  been  done,  and,  without 
affectation,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  they  have  been  well 
done.  But  however  conscious  the  Publisher  of  the  English¬ 
woman  may  be  that  this  is  true,  ho  will  relax  no  efforts,  spare 
no  pains  or  expense,  to  effect  still  further  improvements  in 
those  portions  of  the  Magazine  that  relate  to  Needlework, 
Dress,  and  the  ever-changing  Fashions  of  each  recurring 
season,  which  have  been  mainly  instrumental  in  enabling  it 
to  take  rank  as  the  best,  cheapest,  most  practical,  and  most 
complete  Monthly  Magazine  that  is  published  for  women  | 
wherever  the  English  language  is  read  and  spoken.  | 

In  the  last  exposition,  however,  of  our  plans  and  intentions  ' 
for  future  volumes  of  the  Englishwoman,  scarcely  enough,  i 
por’naps,  was  said  about  the  Literature  that  should  adorn  | 
its  pa^es  or  the  Music  that  should  occasionally  accompany  it.  \ 
With  regard  to  the  Music,  indeed,  no  definite  plan  of  issue  I 
had  been  formed,  while,  as  far  as  the  Literature  was  concerned,  | 
as  it  was  well  known  and  universally  allowed  that  a  jealous  | 
care  had  always  been  exercised  that  nothing  should  ever  find  I 
admission  that  could  offend  the  eye  or  car  of  the  most  rigid  | 
stickler  for  propriety — ^not  a  line  but  could  bo  road  without  i 
the  shadow  of  a  blush  by  English  maid  or  English  matron — 
it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  say  much  about  it  or  to  give 
its  chief  features  of  attraction  a  prominent  place  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  coming  year.  But  inasmuch  as,  for  the 
future.  Music  will  form  a  regular  and  important  portion  of 
its  contents,  while  it  is  intended  that  the  Engusiiwuman's 
Domestic  Magazine  shall  be  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the 
best  of  its  contemporaries  with  regard  to  the  Literature  that 
is  to  be  admitted  into  its  pages,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
something  about  the  good  things  that  we  are  about  to  set 
before  our  readers — to  give,  in  short,  a  promissory  note 
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I  - 

I  which  we  engage  to  meet  monthly  on  demand  to  the  satie- 
I  faction  of  our  sabscribera,  in  fnll  conBdence  that  what  has 
;  been  already  done  will  be  accepted  as  a  suIBcient  guarantee 
I  that  we  are  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  engagements  that 
I  are  hereby  contracted. 

A  New  Novel  by  Francis  Derrick,  the  Author  of  “The 
Kiddle-a-Wink,”  “Mildred’s  Wedding,”  “Petronilla’s  Fear,” 
etc.,  etc.,  entitled, 

Norsun  and  Grind:  a  Talk  of  the  Present  Day, 
will  occupy  the  post  of  honour  in  the  Magazine  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

“  Hearts  Errant,”  by  the  Author  of  “  Squire  Rowley’s 
Difficulties,”  will  be  continued  until  it  is  completed,  and  will 
be  immediately  succeeded  by 
I  Dazzled,  not  Blinded! 

a  Story  of  the  Days  of  Charles  II.,  written  expressly  for 
the  Magazine  by  T.  W.  Robertson,  the  Author  of  “David 
Garrick,’’  etc.,  etc. 

Francis  Davenant,  the  Author  of  “Hubert  £niiB,”etc.,  etc., 
j  will  relate  several  of  our  best 
;  West  Country  Legends 

in  a  series  of  papers,  embodying  many  a  strange  story  and 
weird  and  wondrous  piece  of  family  history  that  is  yet  told  in 
the  West  of  England,  though  known  but  to  very  few  who  live 
at  even  a  few  miles’  distance  from  the  locality  in  which  the 
I  events  recorded  are  said  to  have  happened.  The  first  of  these 
I  will  be 

The  Black  Hare  of  Binhahy. 
j  To  pass  from  stories  of  the  olden  time— fiction  in  some 
I  measure,  perhaps,  but  built  upon  undoubted  facts — to  the 
:  stern  realities  of  the  present  day,  James  Greenwood,  the 
Author  of  “  The  True  History  of  a  Little  Ragamuffin,”  will 
{  acquaint  you  with  the  wants  and  woes  of  the  poor  of  Modern 
1  Babylon — of  the  M ix^rables  of  our  Metropolis — in  some  word- 
i  paintings  from  life,  under  the  title  of 

The  Depths  of  Poverty:  a  London  Exploration. 

!  Like  the  French  princess  some  eighty  years  ago,  who  thought 

i  that  everything  fit  to  eat  was  to  be  bad  by  asking  for  it,  and 
that  if  loaves  of  bread  were  scarce,  buns,  at  least,  were 
always  within  the  reach  of  the  starving  poor  of  Paris,  there  is 
many  an  Englishwoman  who  recks  little  of  the  miseries  of 
her  bumbler  brethren  and  sisters,  their  doily  struggles  to 
I  clutch  a  daily  crust,  the  wretched  dons  in  which  they  herd, 
the  privations  they  endure  with  scarce  a  murmur,  and, 
stranger  than  all,  their  kindly  sympathy  for  one  another,  and 
'  the  anxiety  that  each  will  show  to  aid  a  fellow-sufierer  that 
happens  to  bo  poorer  still — the  true  gold  of  humanity  that  so 
,  frequently  asserts  its  presence  in  the  hearts  of  the  poorest 
.  men  and  women,  despite  the  misery  about  and  around  them, 
which,  one  might  well  fancy,  would  destroy  it  as  quickly  and 
as  surely  as  rust  eats  away  iron.  Through  the  medium  of 
these  papers  the  poorest  poor  of  London  will  stretch  forth 
their  hands  to  you  of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and,  in 
the  words  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  whom  Paul  saw  in  a 
dream,  say,  “Come  over  and  help  ns!”  an  appeal  to  which 
you  who  read  those  new  “  Revelations  of  London”  cannot,  must 
'  not,  dare  not,  turn  a  deaf  ear  if  you  care  one  jot  for  your  own 
,  welfare  in  this  world,  yonr  happiness  in  the  eternity  of  endless 
,  ages  that  is  slowly  opening  for  us  all. 

'  Another  and  valuable  series  of  papers  that  will  be  com- 
raence!^  in  an  early  part  of  the  new  volume  will  treat  of 

'  The  Wohen  of  the  French  Revolution, 

j 

i  .and  form  brief  bnt  interesting  biographical  sketches  of  the 
I  most  noted  women  that  lived  in  that  eventful  period  of  the 


History  of  France  from  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  Princess  de 
Lamballe  to  Madame  Roland  and  Charlotte  Corday. 

John  Tillotson,  the  Author  of  “Familiar  Lines,”  will  con¬ 
tribute  a  series  of  articles  on 

“The  Human  Form  Divine,” 

in  which  he  will  gather  and  garner  the  choicest  things  that  ! 
our  best  poets  and  prose  writers  have  said  about  heads, 
faces,  eyes,  noses,  mouths,  ears,  hair,  hands,  arms,  feet,  dim-  ! 
pies  and  wrinkles.  These  papers  will  be  appropriately  illus-  I 
trated.  I 

An  attempt  will  be  made  to  introduce  a  new  feature  in 

Literary  CiuTiaBM,  I 

bnt  our  arr.angements  are  not  sufficiently  matured  to  allow  us  ' 
to  do  moro  than  hint  at  a  scheme  of  reviewing  which,  it  is  | 
confidently  hoped,  will  prove  as  successful  os  it  is  novel.  1 

Good  Poetry — poetry  that  is  really  worth  reading,  and 
consists  of  something  moro  than  a  mere  jingle  of  rhymes — will 
be  found  in  every  part.  W.  B.  B.  Stevens,  Matthias  Barr, 
John  G.  Watts,  W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse.  Austin  Dobson,  and 
others  have  promised  to  write  for  onr  pages,  while  arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  progress  which,  we  trust,  will  secure  contri- 
butions  from  other  well-known  writers  of  English  poetrj’, 
whose  names,  however,  we  do  not  con'^ider  ourselves  justified  j 
at  present  in  adding  to  onr  programme.  i 

Provision  has  been  made  for  E«say8  on  Social  Topics  of  ‘ 
general  interest  and  Reviews  of  New  Books.  Short  stories  | 
will  appear,  written  by  a  Member  of  the  “  O’Hara  Family,”  i 
the  Author  of  “Nolly  Deane,”  John  Tillotson,  W.  B.  B.  Stevens, 

W.  Cosmo  Monkhouse,  Austin  Dobson,  Lewis  llougb,  Alex-  , 
ander  I^eighton,  and  others,  while  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  has  ' 
promised  to  contribute  some  papers  on  subjects  connected 
with  Natural  History.  | 

In  the  Supplement,  “For  Valour,”  by  Thomas  H''od,  will  ' 
be  continued  until  it  is  completed,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  a 
novel  now  in  preparation  for  its  pages.  Li  Mode,  Our  Paris  | 
News-Letter,  The  Operas  and  Musical  Entertainments,  i 

Reviews  of  New  Music,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  as  heretofore  by  | 
the  writers  who  have  so  long  and  so  ably  contributed  these 
portions  of  onr  ^lagazine. 

We  have  said  that  we  have  at  length  decided  on  a  definite  i 
plan  of  it  sue  for  our  j 

Music  Sufflements.  I 

With  the  January  Part  of  the  Engushwojian’s  Domestic 
Magazine  for  1866  will  be  issued,  to  be  continned  with  every  ! 
alternate  Monthly  Part,  a  Music  Suffleme.nt  containing 
Eight  Large  Folio  Pages  of  Music,  elegantly  printed  on  good 
paper. 

The  selection  for  these  Music  Supplements  will  embrace 
the  choicest  compositions  in  every  available  department  of  | 
Musical  Art,  and  of  all  schools,  ancient  and  modern,  native 
and  foreign.  Thus  subscribers  will  be  put  in  {xrssession  of  a 
Repertoire  of  Music  of  the  most  comprehensive  kind,  and,  > 
as  to  artistic  value,  second  to  none  yet  issued  to  the  English 
public.  I 

This  announcement  may  well  close  our  promissory  note  to 
our  subscribers  for  1866,  and  nothing  remains  for  us  now  to  . 
do  but  to  wish  them,  in  all  sincerity  and  cordiality.  j 

A  Right  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Haffy  New  Year.  i 

And  as  a  Promissory  Note,  wo  are  reminded,  is  of  no  value 
in  the  market  without  a  signature  and  stamp,  the  stamp 
(of  approval)  we  leave  to  onr  readers,  whilst  we  subscribe  | 
ourselves. 

Their  obedient,  humble  servants. 

The  Publisher,  Editor,  and  Staff  of  the  ' 

“Englishwoman’s  Domestic  M.voazine.”  I 
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THE  FASHIONS. 

HERE  are  but  few  striking  changes  to  notice  between 
this  and  last  year's  winter  fashions — only  a  few  modifi- 
^  cations. 

It  is  really  diiucnlt  to  say  w'aich  is  the  most  fashionable 
'  way  of  makinf;  up  dresses,  as  there  are  many  ways  equally 
j  approved  by  fashion.  Tbe  only  general  rule  is  that  skirts 
I  are  put  on  in  flat  douV>lo  pleats,  sc.ant  and  short  in  front, 

I  and  form  a  long  and  ample  train  at  the  back.  The  question 
I  of  greatly  shortening  the  skirt  has  been  agitated,  but  has  not 
I  met  with  success ;  trains  are  decidedly  more  graceful  than 
I  short  round  petticoats,  and  have  l>cea  voted  for  a  continuance 
I  of  at  least  one  year  longer.  Paletots  follow  suit,  and  are  also 
more  or  less  train-shaped  at  the  back. 

The  princess  shape  is  very  generally  adopted  for  elegant 
toilettes ;  for  the  morning,  jackets  are  preferred.  Many 
dresses  are  also  made  with  round  waistbands,  .and  some  with 
short  basques  or  lapels  all  round  the  waist.  Bodies  are  short- 
waisted,  but  still  not  as  much  so  a.s  was  dresidcd  by  those  who 
prophesied  a  return  to  the  fashions  of  the  First  Empire. 
Lappets  and  curiously-shaped  pieces  of  the  same  material  as 
the  dress,  and  braided  or  embroidered,  are  a  favourite  style 
of  trimming;  but  the  ornament  now  most  in  favour  of  all  is 
the  thick  lace  called  Cluny  guipure.  It  is  literally  placed 
i  on  every  possible  article  of  clothing,  including  caps,  bonnets, 

I  dresses,  petticoats,  collars  and  cuds,  jackets,  and  even  slippers. 

I  Jackets  are  very  much  worn,  and  of  every  description, 

1  from  the  loose  morning  jacket  to  the  elegant  white  or  black 
I  lace  jacket  without  sleeves.  Some  are  made  of  white  muslin, 

1  arranged  in  very  narrow  pleats  and  lined  with  pink,  blue,  or 
mauve  silk,  for  evening  and  dinner  parties. 

I  The  following  descriptions  will  give  our  readers  clearer 
;  notions  of  the  modes  of  the  present  day  : — 
j  For  a  walking  toilette,  an  under-potticoat  of  red  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  a  very  narrow  pleated  flounce,  above  which  are 
■  placed  three  rows  of  Turkish  braid.  A  dress  of  grey  poplin, 

I  looped  up  over  the  petticoat  with  four  strips  of  the  same 
I  material,  edged  all  round  with  a  narrow  ruche  of  red  silk,  of 
1  the  same  shade  ns  tho  petticoat;  each  strip  is  fastened  on 
with  a  large  red  silk  button.  The  body  is  high  and  plain ; 

'  it  has  narrow  lappets  all  round,  edged,  like  the  strips  on 
the  skirt,  with  a  narrow  ruche  of  red  silk.  A  band  of  red 
gros-grains  is  worn  round  the  waist,  and  fastened  at  the  side 
with  a  large  rosette.  The  body  is  fastened  down  the  front 
with  red  silk  buttons.  Tho  sleeves  are  narrow,  trimmed 
round  the  top  and  bottom  with  a  ruche  of  red  silk,  and  fas¬ 
tened  at  the  wrists  with  red  buttons.  The  same  trimming 
!  would  look  well  in  blue  or  violet.  Tho  toilet  may  bo  com- 
I  pleted  by  a  grey  plush  paletot  and  a  black  velvet  bonnet, 
j  trimmed  with  tho  same  colour  as  the  dress.  The  under- 
i  petticoat  should  in  any  case  l>e  also  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
,  trimming. 

For  another  walking  tcilctte,  a  dress  of  d.ark-blue  gro®- 
'  grains  silk;  the  skirt  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  a 
pleated  flounce,  with  a  deep  border  in  braid-work  above  it, 
the  pattern  overlapping  tho  beading  of  tho  flounce.  This 
border  is  worked  in  black  silk  sout.ache.  Tho  l)ody  is  plain, 

I  with  a  round  waist ;  a  sash  is  worn  with  it ;  it  is  covered  with 
braid-work,  edged  round  with  a  narrow  quilling  of  the  same 
I  material,  and  falls  in  two  wide  lapels  on  ono  side.  A  paletot 
\  of  black  cloth,  trimmed  with  fancy  silk  braid  .and  buttons. 

;  A  bonnet  of  blue  satin,  the  crown  of  which  is  disposed  in 
]  bouillons ;  the  brim  and  curtain  plain.  A  long  veil  of  blue 
I  gauze  is  fastened  on  with  a  small  bird  with  extended  wings, 

I  on  the  left  side. 

For  an  evening  toilette,  a  dress  of  blue  satin,  trimmed  with 
Cluny  guipure  insertion  and  lace,  embroidered  with  pearls. 
The  effect  of  this  guipure  and  pearls  is  most  beautiful  upon 
coloured  satin.  The  trimming  is  arranged  in  tabs  upon  the 
skirt ;  they  are  not  placed  round  the  tottom,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  a  tunic,  short  in  front,  and  train¬ 
shaped  at  tbe  back.  The  lace  border  is  fringed  with  pearls. 
The  small  low  bodice  is  trimmed  to  match— that  is,  with  a 
I  lace  insertion  and  border  round  tho  top,  embroidered  and 
I  fringed  with  pearls.  Tho  pearls  are  placed  round  all  the 
I  outlines  of  the  patterns  of  the  lace.  The  waistband  is  slightly 
pointed  in  front  and  at  tbe  back,  and  covered  with  guipure 
and  pearls.  Tho  sleeves  are  short  bouillons,  with  pointed 
epaulettes  over  them,  trimmed  to  correspond.  Tho  coiffure 


is  coiyposed  of  bandelettes  of  blue  velvet,  studded  with  pearls, 
and  arranged  in  the  Grecian  style.  Necklace  and  bracelets 
to  match.  This  dress  would  also  bo  very  pretty  in  pink,  blue, 
maize,  mauve,  or  light-green  satin.  The  sort  of  bead  called 
Roman  pearls  look  exu-emely  well  as  an  ornament  upon  the 
white  guipure. 

The  antique  style  is  more  than  ever  in  vogue  for  head¬ 
dresses.  The  front  hair  is  arranged  ia  rows  ot  frizzed  curls 
upon  the  forehead,  which  it  partially  conceals,  and  is  divided 
by  bandelettes  as  we  have  already  described.  Large,  heavy 
chignons  are  not,  however,  discarded,  and  tho  space  between 
the  chignon  and  front  curls  is  filled  up  with  plaits,  loops,  and 
drooping  curls,  fotming  altogether  a  very  elaborate  super¬ 
structure,  of  which  our  illustrations  will  convey  a  more  dis¬ 
tinct  idea  to  our  fair  readers  than  any  written  description 
could  do.  As  no  fashion  is  very  long-lived,  and  it  would  be 
awkward  to  cut  one’s  front  hair  quite  short  for  the  sake  of 
wciiriug  short  frizzed  curls,  most  ladies  consent  to  buy  rows 
of  those,  ready  prepared  and  mounted  upon  velvet  or  brocaded 
ribbon,  forming  bandelettes.  Tho  ribbon  may  bo  covered 
with  rows  of  pearls  or  coral  beads.  Delicate  garlands  of 
artificial  flowers  are  worn,  instead  of  ribbon  or  velvet,  for  ball 
coiffures. 

A  beautiful  ball  toilette  consisted  of  a  dress  ot  ruby- 
coloured  satin.  It  was  trimmed  round  the  bottom  with  two 
rows  of  rich  brocaded  ribbon,  white,  placed  close  together, 
with  a  Vandyke  edging  of  guipure  lace  on  either  side.  The 
same  trimming  is  repeated  about  ten  inches  higher,  and  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  rosettes  of  guipure  lace  are  placed  at  regular 
distances.  The  skirt  forms  a  sweeping  train  at  the  back. 
The  body  is  low,  cut  square  at  tho  top,  and  trimmed  round 
with  guipure  lace,  as  well  as  tho  waistband.  This  body  is 
made  very  low,  and  a  small  chemisette  of  white  tulle,  dis¬ 
posed  in  bouillons,  divided  by  narrow  red  velvet  ribbons,  is 
worn  inside ;  it  does  not  come  up  beyond  the  shoulders,  and  [ 
is  edged  round  tho  top  with  lace.  ' 

A  white  satin  dress  was  trimmed  in  tho  following  way : —  I 
A  white  lace  flonneo  was  arranged  upon  each  width  of  the  | 
dress,  in  a  cre»cent  shape;  two  more  flounces  were  placed  i 
above  it,  both  smaller  than  tbe  flrst.  Each  was  headed  by  a  i 
row  of  large  pearls.  The  effect  of  the  whole  was  very  bean-  I 
tiful,  and  this  style  of  trimming  also  looks  well  upon  blue  or  I 
pink  satin.  The  low  body  was  made  with  two  small  points  I 
in  front :  at  tbe  back  it  bad  three  long  lapels,  trimmed  round  i 
with  lace  and  pearls.  There  was  a  doable  border  of  the  | 
same  round  tbe  top.  The  sleeves  were  formed  of  bouillons  , 
of  tulle.  In  the  hair,  a  comb  enriched  with  pearls,  a  diadem  | 
and  earrings  of  the  same.  Necklace  and  bracelets  to  i 
match. 

Another  very  splendid  ball  toilette  was  composed  of  a  train- 
.shaped  tunic  of  white  satin,  scalloped  oat  all  round  and  richly  , 
trimmed,  first  with  a  border  of  thick  gimp  cord,  then  with  a  ; 
fringe  of  white  marabout  feathers  placed  over  a  strip  of  blue  , 
satin ;  then,  again,  with  a  border  of  gimp  cord  arranged  at  : 
regular  distances  in  trefoil  patterns.  The  low  body  had  a  , 
Itertbo  of  blue  satin,  covered  with  a  fringe  of  marabout  fea-  , 
therN  and  edged  on  cither  side  with  gold  cord.  Tho  narrow 
waistband  is  also  blue,  edged  with  gold,  and  has  a  large  rosette  ' 
at  tbe  side.  This  handsome  dress  opens  in  front  upon  a  skirt  | 
of  while  tullo,  entirely  covered  with  bouillons  and  studded  | 
with  gold  stars.  The  sleeves  are  formed  of  a  double  bouillon  ; 
of  white  tulle.  Ileaddress  in  the  antique  style,  with  comb,  ' 
coronet,  and  earrings  of  gold  and  sapphires. 

For  young  ladies,  ball-dresses  are  made  of  white  tulle  or  I 
tarlatan ;  they  are  entirely  covered  with  narrow  bouillons,  ; 
disposed  tho  long  way  from  tho  waist  downwards ;  three  ! 
bouillons  round  the  top  of  the  low  body,  sleeves  of  tulle,  and  a  | 
wide  scarf  of  tho  same  tied  as  a  sash  round  the  waist. 

Gauze  or  tulle  dresses,  spangled  with  gold,  are  also  very  I 
much  the  fashion.  Flowers  are  less  worn  in  the  hair  than  j 
formerly,  and  are  often  replaced  by  jewels  in  the  antique  stylo  | 
for  married  ladies,  pearl  or  coral  ornaments  for  young  ' 
immarried  ladies.  Tho  latter  chiefly  wear  bandelettes  of 
coloured  velvet  studded  with  pearls. 

A  pretty  evening  toilette  for  a  young  lady  is  a  dress  of  I 
plain  white  muslin  worn  with  a  waistband,  necklace,  bracelets,  I 
and  coronet  of  white  ribbon  studded  with  large  pink  coral  . 
knobs. 

Necklaces  are  quite  indispensable  now  with  low  dresses;  : 
they  may  bo  replaced,  however,  by  velvet  ribbons  studded  | 
with  pearls  or  coral  beads  tied  round  tho  neck  and  falling  in 


two  long  Iap<‘U  «t  the  back.  The  coifTure  is  then  generally 
made  to  match  with  the  necklace. 

For  evening  parties,  small  filk  or  velvet  bodices  of  coloured 
I'lk  are  very  much  the  fashion,  trimmed  with  guipure  lace 
and  beads,  and  also  small  lace  jackets  of  white  or  black  lace 
over  coloured  silk  dresses  with  low  bodies. 

Bonnets  are  made  smaller  than  ever ;  they  have  crowns, 
but  very  small  brims,  and  extremely  narrow  straight  borders 
at  the  back  instead  of  curtains.  They  are  often  of  two  colours, 
the  crown  of  satin  or  tulle,  arranged  in  bouillons ;  tho  brim 
and  curtain  of  plain  velvet. 

For  instance,  a  bonnet  with  a  small  crown  of  blue  satin, 
disposed  in  bouillons,  divided  by  rouleaux  of  black  velvet;  a 
plain  black  velvet  brim  and  curtain  ;  a  blue  gauze  veil,  fastened 
on  one  side  with  a  small  bird.  Blue  satin  strings. 

A  bonnet  with  a  crown  formed  of  bouillons  of  spotted  black 
tulle,  with  strings  of  jet  beads  arranged  over  it ;  the  brim  of 
green  velvet,  with  a  tuft  of  green  feathers  at  the  side,  fastened 
with  a  clasp  of  cut  jet.  Inside,  a  bouillon  of  black  tulle, 
studded  with  jet  and  divided  by  strips  of  green  velvet.  A 
veil  of  spotted  black  tulle.  Strings  of  green  ribbon,  brocaded 
with  a  pattern  in  black. 

We  have  also  seen  some  pretty  costumes  for  little  girls, 
which  we  will  describe. 

First,  a  blue  cashmere  dress,  ornamented  with  embroidery 
in  point  Russe,  and  black  velvet.  Basquine  of  the  same,  lined 
with  white  alpaca,  trimmed  all  round  with  a  velvet  band, 
which  is  repeated  up  the  front  and  on  tho  sleeves.  Large 
black  jet  buttons. 

Toilet  for  a  little  girl  from  five  to  seven  years  old.  Blue 
silk  dress,  trimmed  at  bottom  with  an  insertion  of  black 
lace.  This  insertion  is  repented  four  inches  above,  and  tabs 
of  lace  lined  with  silk  are  placed  on  each  width  and  draw  up 
the  bottom  of  the  skirt  in  festoons  as  high  as  the  upper  inser¬ 
tion.  Tho  under-skirt  is  white  linos,  trimmed  with  the  same 
guipure.  The  bodice  is  low  and  cut  square,  with  guipure  on 
the  shoulders,  sleeves,  and  waist.  Under  it  is  a  chemisette 
of  Cluny  white  guipure.  A  jacket  of  blue  velvet  plush  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons.  A  velvet  turban  hat,  with  a  white 
feather. 

Another  toilet  consists  of  a  skirt  and  basquine  of  tigered 
velvet,  black  and  white,  trimmed  with  a  ball  fringe  to  match. 
Hat  made  of  white  plush  felt,  trimmed  with  a  natural  feather 
and  black  velvet. 


OUR  SMALL  FASHION  PLATE. 

Left-hand  Figure — Headdress. — Tho  front  hair  is  entirely 
combed  up  and  frizzed.  Tbe  small  frizzed  cachepeigne,  made 
of  arliflcial  hair,  seems  to  be  composed  of  the  ends  of  tho 
'  bandeaux,  from  which  it  is  parted  by  a  diadem  of  “  pompons 
j  roses.”  The  back  hair  is  raised  up  and  rolled  under  so  as  to 
!  form  a  largo  loap. 

j  Ball  Toilct. — The  silk  dross  is  covered  with  two  tulle 
I  skirts,  the  under  one  arranged  with  five  puffings  divided  by 
I  cordons  of  “pompons  roses,”  the  upper  one  being  very  full  and 
looped  up  on  the  right  side  by  a  bouquet  of  roses  with  a  g.nr- 
land  which  joins  to  a  corresponding  bouquet  on  tho  left  side, 
very  near  the  waist.  The  plain  silk  bodice  is  ornamented  at 
I  the  top  with  tulle  draperies  and  garland  of  roses,  and  fastened 
I  by  a  gold  waistband. 

I  Right-hand  Figure. — Coiffure. — Tho  hair  is  waved  a  la 
I  Russe,  forming  four  bandeaux,  divided  by  a  green  satin  plait. 
On  tho  sides  it  is  combed  over  tho  plait,  and  arranged  in  high 
loops  at  the  back. 

Ball  Toilet. — This  is  composed  of  two  dresses,  both  cut  in 
the  princess  shape,  without  any  fulness  on  the  hips,  and  only 
two  pleats  liehind.  The  under-dress  is  of  green  silk;  the 
upper  one,  of  white  tulle,  is  much  shorter,  and  finished  at  the 
bottom  with  a  pleated  silk  ruche.  The  bodice  has  a  narrow 
satin  berthe,  edged  with  white  blonde  and  ornamented  on  the 
shoulders  with  rosettes  composed  of  narrow  ribbon  loops. 
Those  rosettes  are  repeated  down  tho  front  of  tho  dross,  which 
is  completed  by  an  Oriental  tulle  scarf  tied  with  a  larger 
ro.-otto  on  tho  left  side. 

Co-TUME  FOR  A  Little  Girl  Six  Years  OF  Agk. — Tho 
“toquot”  is  made  of  white  silk,  with  scarlet  velvet  brim 
adorned  by  a  white  aigrette.  Tho  white  silk  dress  has  at  the 
bottom  three  scarlet  velvet  bands,  and  is  wem  with  scarlet 


cloth  paletot,  edged  with  black  velvet  and  ornamented  with 
round  flat  buttons. 

Madame  Adolphe  Goubaud,  248,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 
supplies  paper  models,  tacked  together  and  trimmed,  of  the 
various  articles  of  dress  included  in  this  plate  at  the  following 
prices : — Ball  toilet,  complete,  Gs.  6d. ;  princess  shape  ball 
toilet,  Cs.  Gd. ;  costume  tor  a  little  girl,  complete,  Ss.  Gd. ; 
scarlet  cloth  paletot,  2a.  Gd. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  DOLL. 

Of  all  the  gifts  that  come  in  showers  upon  little  English 
girls  at  Christmas,  we  doubt  if  any  are  valued  more  than  a 
prettily-dressed  doll.  Mammas,  aunts,  and  elder  sisters  know 
this,  and  are  busy  at  tbi.s  time  of  the  year  contriving  new 
patterns  and  costumes.  We  think  our  beautiful  Christmas 
doll  will  be  appreciated  by  them  as  quite  a  novelty  of  its 
kind.  Tho  picture  is  of  itself  a  very  pretty  present,  and  if  cut 
out  and  pasted  on  cardboard  will  make  a  nice  toy.  But  if  a 
wax  doll  of  tho  same  size  is  bought  and  dressed  from  our 
illustration,  it  will  make  a  beautiful  Christmas  gift  indeed. 
The  undcr-skirt  is  full  and  wide ;  it  is  made  of  white  satin, 
and  trimmed  with  a  ruche  of  pink  ribbon  put  on  in  scallops, 
each  scallop  being  caught  up  with  a  bunch  of  artificial  flowers 
— roses,  wbeatears,  blue  convolvuluses,  etc.  This  skirt  should 
bo  put  on  over  several  petticoats  of  stiff  muslin  or  net. 

The  dress,  open  in  front,  and  looped  up  all  round  with 
bunches  of  flowers,  quite  in  tho  Watteau  style,  is  made  of 
maize-coloured  silk  brocaded  with  a  pattern  of  rosebuds  and 
leaves.  It  is  trimmed  with  strips  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  and 
edged  round  with  a  ruche  of  the  same,  i  bis  ruche  forms 
braces  over  the  low  body.  Tbe  sleeves  consist  of  a  deep 
trimming  of  white  lace,  looped  up  with  bows  of  blue  ribbon. 
Tho  little  lady  wears  blue  satin  shoes  with  bows  of  pink 
ribbon.  Her  toilette  is  completed  by  a  ct^uetti6h  little  hat  of 
white  straw  placed  quite  on  one  side  and  trimmed  with  flowers 
and  pink  ribbons,  and  by  a  gold  necklace  with  an  ornament  of 
pink  coral  in  front.  She  bolds  a  bouquet  of  flowers  in  her 
band,  and  seems  to  wish  us  ail  “  A  very  merry  Christmas  and 
happy  Now  Year.” 


INDIA  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

Madame  Gonband  has  received  many  inquiries  about  dresses, 
bonnets,  bats,  trimmings,  and  various  articles  of  apparel,  frem 
the  subscribers  to  the  Enolibhwouan’s  Domestic  Magazine 
residing  in  India,  in  Canada,  and  other  of  onr  Possessions  and 
Colonies.  Tho  difficolties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  more  im¬ 
portant  articles  of  dress  in  good  stylo  appear  to  bo  very  great, 
and  Madame  Gonband  has  received  remittances  from  many  ladies 
with  requests  to  purchase  and  forward  to  varions  parts  of  the 
globe  certain  stated  items.  lu  those  instances  where  the  need 
seemed  urgent — there  was  one  interesting  case  of  a  wedding,  and 
several  of  balls  and  parties — Madame  Gonband  executed  tbe  com¬ 
missions,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  hitherto  to  attend  to  all  tbe 
wishes  of  all  correspondents.  Tbe  conveniences,  however,  weuld 
seem  to  be  considerable  that  wonld  accrue  from  ladies  in  India, 
Canada,  and  in  other  parts  remote  from  shops  and  fashion,  being 
able  to  correspond  with  some  one  in  Europe  capable  of  com¬ 
prehending  and  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  And  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  usefnl  to  many  correspondents,  Madame 
Gonband  has  made  arrangements  which  will  enable  her  to  execute 
any  commands  far  the  mannfastnrcs  and  articles  of  ^ndon  or 
Paris.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  in  their  letters,  the 
writers  must  be  very  precise,  and  Madame  Gonband  mast  have 
carte  llanche  to  exercise  her  own  taste  and  judgment  in  any 
difSenlty  that  may  arise. 

CROQUET. 

With  reference  to  many  inquiries,  we  have  to  reply  that 
Madame  Gonband  will  order  a  set  of  Bernard  and  Co.’s  “  Croqntt 
things”  (or  “  Croqurterie,”  as  Captain  Mayue  Reid  rather  am¬ 
bitiously  styles  them),  and  see  that  they  are  properly  sent  off  to 
any  address.  These  sets  of  Croqncterie,  called  Bernard  and  Co.'s 
Star  Croquet,  appear  to  be  the  best  of  all,  whilst  they  are  cheaper 
than  any.  Tho  price  of  a  set  ia  a  guinea  and  a-half,  to  be  scivt 
in  a  Post-ofiice  order. 
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The  Englishwoman's  Conversazione. 


^nglis^toomra’s 


WITH  ChiistmM  approaching,  it  ii  not  at  all  Barprisiog  that  bo 
many  of  you,  my  dear  friends,  should  wait  upon  UB  with 
inquiries  and  suggestions  as  to  Christmas  hospitality :  Christmas  re¬ 
sponsibility  is,  of  course,  your  honoured  husbands'  account ;  and  when 
they  are  looking  through  their  accounts,  the  said  responsibility  may 
be  enough— though  we  sincerely  hope  it  will  not — to  make  them  very 
thankful  that  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year. 

As  to  recipes  for  cookery — hints  about  the  Loin  dubbed  “  Sir"  by 
the  “  Merry  Monarch,"  according  to  the  story,  but,  unfortunately  for 
the  story,  contrary  to  the  fact;  hints  about  the  inevitable  Christmas 
pudding  which  is  to  be  inimitable ;  hints  about  the  manner  in  which  a 
good  spread  for  Christmas,  without  spreading  far  and  wide  too  much 
money— DoKOTnaa,  HorsEwiPE.  E.  P.  F.,  Mart,  A  CoxsTAtrr  Rkadeb, 
and  Ah  Admirer  should  look  into  Ur$.  habtlla  Baton' t  Book  of  Ilouahold 
UoMOftment,  and  they  will  find  there  enough,  and  more  than  enough, 
information  to  meet  all  cases ;  it  is  like  the  Inexhaustible  bottle  of  the 
conjurer. 

Now  as  to  that  last  name.  Admirer.  We  have  often  an  admirer, 
and  so  has  a  friend  here  who  bears  the  signature  of  Hesdemoha.  She 
wants  to  know  shall  she  accept  him,  but  throws  no  more  light  upon 
the  question  in  all  its  relative  bearings  than  to  say  that  her  relatives 
"see  nothing  in  him.”  Now  what  have  her  relatives  to  do  with  it 
when  tlwy  have  no  stronger  objection  than  their  own  opacity  or  the 
absolute  vacuity — real  or  supposed— in  Desdemona's  lover?  Does  not 
the  hero  in  Cad  Vp  look  into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius  and  see  nothing 
in  that?  Nothing  in  it!  with  its  fiery  depths  surging  and  simmering 
like  a  caldron,  ready  to  cast  forth  lava  floods  or  showers  of  scories. 
Desdemoka,  be  sure  of  this ;  your  lover  may  have  a  great  deal  in  him 
that  you  can  see  and  that  others  can't,  and  he  may  one  of  these  days 
break  out  into  an  eruption,  to  the  utter  dismay  and  confusion  of  his 
detractors.  Now  what  do  yon  say  about  him?  Ton  like  him  very 
much  indeed.  Good.  Now  if  there  is  no  worse  cause  or  impediment 
than  that  which  is  urged  by  your  relatives,  marry  him. 

Ohe  who  Suffers  from  low  spirits,  and  does  not  know  why,  should 
be  busy.  Like  enough  she  sits  on  the  Wicked  One's  Cushion — Idle¬ 
ness  Go  about  and  be  busy ;  do  some  good ;  look  after  your  poor 
neighbours  this  coming  Christmas,  and  carry  them  tidings  of  comfort 
and  joy  in  the  shape  of  something  nice  to  spread  their  boards  with  on 
the  great  feast  Too  say  you  don't  know  what  to  do — do  as  we  tell 
you  and  yon  won't  do  wrong.  One  friend  here,  who  christens  herself 
OuvE  Bsakch,  is  very  anxious  to  know  how  properly  to  decorate  the 
parish  church  for  Christmas — what  emblems  should  be  used,  what 
evergreens  employed,  Ac.  Now  we  cannot  undertake  on  the  present 
occasion  to  furnish  her  with  the  directions  she  requirea  They  have 
been  given  in  publications  especially  devoted  to  floral  devotion;  but 
wo  suggest  to  OsE  wuo  Suffers  that  the  decoration  of  homes— the 
brightening  up  of  the  homes  of  the  poor — is  a  service  at  all  events  no 
less  sacred  than  binding  evergreen,  and  holly,  and  winter  flowers 
round  the  pulpit  and  the  font. 

And.  turning  from  this  subject  to  one  which  is  suggested  to  us  by 
A  New  Scrbcbieer,  we  have  pleasure  in  referring  to  our  “  Promissory 
Note"  as  a  guarantee  of  what  is  coming.  “  Music  hath  charms,"  and 
music  will  be  one  of  the  new  charms  lent  to  the  Englishwoman's 
Domestic  Magazine.  As  to  "  harmless  gossip,*  B.  W.  F.,  we  gather 
from  your  note  that  you  refer  to,  and  would  try  to  vindicate,  something 
worse.  Listen  to  this  good  advice,  and  practise  it:  Never  repeat  a  story, 
unless  you  are  certain  it  is  correct,  and  even  not  then  unless  something 
is  to  be  gained,eitherof  interest  to  yourself  orfor  the  good  of  the  party 
concerned.  Tattling  is  a  mean  and  wicked  practice  and  be  who  indulges 
in  it  grows  more  fond  of  it  in  proportion  as  be  is  snccessfuL  If  you 
have  no  good  to  say  of  your  neighbour,  never  reproach  his  character 
by  telling  that  which  is  false.  lie  who  tells  you  the  faults  of  others 
intends  to  tell  others  of  your  faults,  and  so  the  dish  of  news  is  banded 
from  one  to  another  until  the  tale  becomes  enormous.  “  A  story  never 
loses  anything,”  is  wisely  remarked;  but,  on  the  contrary,  gains  in 
proportion  as  it  is  repeated  by  those  who  have  not  a  very  strict  regard 
for  truth.  Truly  “  the  tongue  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison.* 
Shakspoare  points  out  the  result  and  spirit  of  scandal  and  defamation 
even  where  its  plea  is  groundless  ;— 


“  I  see  the  jewel  best  enamelled 
'Will  lose  bis  beauty;  and  though  gold  bides  still 
That  others  touch,  yet  even  touching  will 
Wear  gold ;  and  so  no  man  that  hath  a  name 
But  falsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame.” 


M.  A.  B.  (not  Sbakspeare's  Mab)  seems  to  be  perplexed  by  a  dlfllculty 
similar  to  that  which  was  brought  before  the  late  Baron  Gurney.  \ 
young  lady  was  bom  at  night,  after  the  house-clock  bad  struck,  while 
the  church-clock  was  striking,  but  before  the  striking  of  St  Paul's 


clock;  query,  did  her  birth  take  place  on  the  thirty-first  of  Decembsr, 
or  on  the  flrst  of  January  ?  The  eubstauce  of  the  opinion  given  by  the 
learned  counsel  was  as  follows: — “The  house-clock  is  of  no  authority, 
being  simply  a  guide  in  domestic  matters ;  the  church-clock  is  little 
better;  and  as  St.  Paul's  clock  had  not  struck,  the  lady  was  bom  on 
the  thirty-first  of  December.”  This  is  all  very  well,  but  St.  Paul's,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  is  not  always  right  Greenwich  time  is  always 
correct 

Never  be  so  silly.  Miss  Luev,  as  to  quarrel  with  your  friend  on  so 
small  a  provocation.  *' Friendship,”  says  Landor,  “is  a  vase  which, 
when  it  is  flawed  by  heat,  or  violence,  or  accident,  may  as  well  be 
broken  at  once  ;  it  can  never  be  trusted  after.  The  more  graceful  and 
ornamental  it  was,  the  more  clearly  do  we  discern  the  hopelessness  of 
restoring  it  to  its  former  state.  Coarse  stones,  if  they  are  fractured, 
may  be  cemented  together  again ;  precious  ones  never.” 

Why  bishops'  wives  are  not  ladies  in  rank  and  title  we  cannot  Inform 
Inquisitive  ;  we  only  know  it  is  so.  While  the  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  takes  precedence  of  all  the  peers  of  England  next  the  royal 
blood,  his  wife  is  plain  Mra  So-and-so,  and  as  such  her  station  is  84 
in  the  ranks  as  the  wife  of  a  doctor  of  divinity,  coming  in  as  such 
after  the  wives  of  younger  sons  of  knights  bachelors ;  even  this,  how-  i 
ever,  gives  her  priority  over  eleven  other  grades,  the  lowest  of  all—  > 
No.  !I5— being  wives  of  professional  gentlemen.  In  all  but  ecclesias-  j 
tical  cases  the  rank  of  married  women  is  derived  from  and  corresponds  ' 
to  that  of  their  husbands,  although  with  such  curious  exceptiona  j 
Thus,  a  woman  noble  by  birth  does  not  lose  her  rank  if  she  marries  a  { 
commoner,  but  it  is  otherwise  if  she  marries  a  peer,  for  then  her  pre-  ! 
cedence  is  regulated  by  that  of  her  husband.  The  widow  of  a  peer, 
baronet,  or  knight  may  retain  her  title  notwithstanding  a  second  i 
marriage,  but  she  does  so  only  by  courtesy. 

PiKEUE.  By  no  means  run  too  much  to  the  doctors,  but  don't  in  any 
emergent  case  trust  to  “domestic  medicine.”  One  evening  at  a  coffee¬ 
house  at  the  West  End  of  the  metropolis.  Dr.  Buchan  was  accosted  by 
a  penurious  old  gentleman,  anxious  to  get  advice  gratis,  with  a  long 
detail  of  his  symptoms  and  ailments.  The  doctor  listened  in  silence, 
until  his  questioner  with  a  short  grunt  said,  “  Well,  doctor,  what  is  the 
best  thing  1  can  take?"  “Take,  sir?”  said  the  doctor — “why  the  very 
best  thing  you  can  possibly  take  in  your  case  is  advice.” 

Lizzie  must  accept  our  thanks  for  her  contribution  entitled  “  Eflie  ' 
Evanson's  Story,”  We  regret,  however,  to  say  that  we  cannot  make  I 
use  of  it,  and  that  it  has  been  destroyed  in  accordance  with  her  | 
request. 

And  now,  dear  friends,  our  advice  to  you  is,  do  all  that  shall 
insure — so  far  as  you  can  do  it — a  happy  Christmaa  There  is  sorrow 
enough  for  us  all  in  the  world,  and  trial  enough,  and  it  is  well,  when 
we  can,  to  throw  aside  the  carking  cares  that  wear  upon  us,  and  be 
happy  in  making  those  about  ns  happy ;  and  when  so  fitting  as  the  , 
yule-tide  ?  It  is  always  a  delight  to  us  personally  to  meet  our  “  friends 
in  council,"  to  say  what  we  can  that  is  good  and  true,  and  even  when 
it  is  sometimes  in  banter  never  to  wound,  inteiitionaliy,  the  feelings  of 
any  of  those  who  come  to  us;  glad  are  we  also  to  receive  at  all  times 
the  advice  and  suggestions  of  our  friends,  to  know  what  they  think  of 
us,  and  whether  or  no  we  are  winning,  as  we  hope  to  win,  their  esteem 
and  good  words.  So  hofiog  to  keep  alt  our  old  acquaintances,  and  to 
find  some  new  ones,  we  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  our  January 
“Conversazione.” 

TO  OUK  SUBSCRIBERS.  I 

la  the  January  Number  of  the  “  Enylishteoinan's  Domestic  j 
Magazine"  will  be  included — 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Literature. 

A  Cdottred  Fashion  Plate  {large  octavo).  i 

An  Enlarged  Sheet  of  Needlework  ami  Fiwkiou  Designs. 

FuU-sixed  Pattern  for  cutting-out  a  New  High  liodiee  and  FUJiu. 

A  Coloured  Pattern  representing  the  Scat  of  a  Drawing-room 
Chair  in  Berlin  Wool  and  Beads.  The  Pattern  of  the  Back  of 
the  Chair  will  accompany  the  Februan/  Number  rftlw  Magazine. 

A  Music  Supplement  of  Eight  Large  Folio  Pages,  containing — 

1.  Lieder  ohne  Worte.  No.  3.  Mendelssohn. 

2.  In  questa  tomba  oscura — Aria.  Bce’.hoctn. 

3.  Farewell  to  the  Forest — Four-Part  Song.  Mendelssohn.  j 

4.  The  Wanderer — Sung.  Schubert.  j 

A  Supplement,  consisting  of  Sixteen  iMrge.  Pages,  stp'ol  to  thirty-  i 

two  of  the  Magazine,  eight  of  the  pages  Fully  Illustrated  with  New 
and  Pretty  Designs  for  Fashions  and  Needlework  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion;  the  remaining  eight  derated  to  Tales,  Essays,  Reviews,  New 
Music,  Ias  Mode,  and  Paris  News. 

A  Large  Coloured  Fashion  Plate. 

d'c.,  Ac.,  Ac.,  d-e. 
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GUINEA  MUSICAL  SUBSCRIPTION 

Xntitles  Sabsorlbers  to  select  and  retain  as  their  own  property  SHBBT 
MUSIO  nnblished  by  Cramer  &.  Co.  to  the  value  of 

FIVE  GUINEAS. 

This  New  System  is  offered  to  the  Public  under  the  following  limitations,  viz. 

(1.)  It  is  intended  for  Private  Individuals  only. 

(2.)  SubRcribers  may  select  their  Five  Guineas'  worth  of  Music  whenever  they  please  within  a  period  of 
One  Year  from  the  Date  of  Subscription. 

(3.^  One  Copy  only  of  any  Piece  can  be  furnished  during  the  currency  of  a  Subscription. 

(4.)  Music  smected  by  Subscribers  cannot  be  exchanged  or  returned. 

N.B. — Craheb  &  Co.  desire  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that  their  New  System  allows  Subscribers  to  keep,  as 
their  own  property,  Five  Guineas’  worth  of  their  Sheet  Music,  calculated  at  the  marked  price. 

Subscription  (renewable  at  any  time),  including  Catalogues,  21s.,  or  25e.  if  the  Music  he  sent  by  post ;  payable 
in  advance.  _ _ 

CRAMER  and  CO.  (Limited),  201,  Regent-street,  W. 


TO  Xa.A.Z>ZXSS. 

THE  SPIRAL  ELASTIC  ABDOMINAL  BELTS. 


FOR  rrilR  R.ALIR. 


This  valuable  Preparation  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  MOST  EFFECTUAL  REMEDY  for  Restoring  the  Hair. 

zrr  s’X’XUBMrorrREBTS  .a.nx>  sroxTRzsBXis, 

Exerting  a  healthy  influence,  and  occasioning  an  ample  and  luxuriant  growth. 

zrr  X>RB£»X2R'V^8,  RESTTORES,  BRA.XFT'ZEZES, 

AJNTE  OER.A.R'SES  rTECE  SLA.ZR. 
rrSE  RTTTRSER'V. 

The  peculiar  mildness  of  the  Balm,  the  action  of  which  can  be  regulated  at  discretion,  specially  suits  infancy  and  childhood. 
Price  8s.  6d.,  6s.,  and  lls.  per  bottle.  No  other  prices  are  genuine.  Sold  wholesale  and  retail. 

C.  and  A..  01drld|ge*a  Balm,  fSfS,  ’Welling^n  Stireet,  Strang*  'W.O. 


XDWABD  or  Mrs.  HTJXUCY,  12,  Old  Gavsiidlah-stroot,  Ozford-stroot. 


CASH’S  CAMBRIC  FRILLING 


Requires  neither  hemming  or  whipping,  and 
is  of  a  fine  and  peculiarly  durable 
material,  perfectly  firee  firom  all  dress. 
It  is  of  various  widths.  For  trimming 
all  kinds  of  Ladies’  and  Children’s 
Washing  Apparel. 

SOLD  BT  ALL  DBAPEBS,  in  Envelopes  containing  12  yards, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  J.  &  J.  CASH,  Patentees. 


The  more  fre<)uent  and  earlier  adoption  of  this  Belt  previous  to  Accouchement  would 
prevent  msny  of  the  distressing  results  so  often  comjdsined  of  after  confinement.  During  pregnancy 
the  support  derived  from  its  use  will  afford  the  greatest  relief,  securing  a  more  favourable  time ;  while, 
by  its  use  after  parturition,  the  general  and  equal  pressure  afforded  seenres  the  reatoration  of  shape,  and 
the  contraction  so  essential  to  ultimate  recovery. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  first  Accoucheurs  of  the  day  in  cases  of  prolapiui  tUtri,  drcfuj/,  catd  oiestfy, 
and,  when  fitted  with  air  pads  for  umbilical  and  inguinal  hernia,  in  preferanM  to  steal  trw-t 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  ON  APPLICATION  TO 


mAicass  BiQoiBxo. 
Ciraumteeoee  at  a  6  •. 
DifU  froai  stes. 


T.  A.  SIMPSON  AND  CO., 

Goldsmiths,  Silversmiths,  Jewellers,  Watch  and  Clock  Manufacturers,  Dressing-Case  Makers, 

and  Foreign  Importers, 

154,  REGENT  STREET,  8,  BEAK  STREET.  LONDON,  W.;  AND  PARIS,  RUE  MESLAY. 


T.  A.  Bimpaoa  and  Oo.’s  ^LadiM*  Draaainc-CasM,  clectro-platod,  i,‘I  1  Is.  Gd.,  ^*2  2s..  £3  10s.,  £i  4s..  snd  Gs..  to  X18  10<.  ; 
T.  A.  SimpMn  and  Oo.’a  lAdlM'  Z>r.salng-Caae.,  silver  fitted,  £o  10s.,  £10  10s  ,  £11  10s.,  £12  10s.,  £14  12s.  Gd.,  , 
£17  10s.  Gd.,  to  £100. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Oontlsmon's  Brsaslns-Casos,  £1,  £2  2^.,  £2  lOs.,  £3  10s.,  £3  l(|s.,  £7  12g.  Gd.,  to  £80.  | 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Work-BosM,  in  choice  woods,  Gd.,  £1,  £1  lOa.,  £2  2s.,  £2  10s.,  £3  Gs.,  £1. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Writing-Desks,  10s.  Gd.,  21s.,  30s.,  £t  2s.,  £2  lOs.,  £3  Gs.,  £4,  £G  Gs.,  £8  10s.  Gd.,  to  £33.  ] 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.'s  XAdies’  Xoroeeo  Bags,  fitted  with  every  requisite  for  Dressing,  Writing,  and  Working,  £3  10a,  I 

£4  17a  Gd.,  £5  5a,  £6  10s.,  £7  IGs.  Gd.,  to  £100. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Oentieman's  Dressing-Bags,  £3  ISsi.,  £3  3s.  Gd.,  £G  Ga,  £7  10s.,  £8  15s.,  £10,  to  £33. 

T.  A.  SIMr^OIV  aSt  oo., 

154,  Regent  Street,  and  8,  Bea.k  Street,  W.;  and  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 


T.  Ae  SIMPSON  AND  COe, 

104,  REG^EIVT  STREET,  &,  S,  13EA1£  STREET,  W. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Oilt  Ormoln  Drawing-room  Clocks,  £2  2a,  £3  Ss.,  £4  13a,  £3  Gs.,  £G  IGs.  Gd,  to  £80. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.’s  Ubrary  and  Dining-room  Clocks,  £1  Is.,  £2  2s ,  £4  4a,  £G  lOs.,  £6  10s.,  to  £30. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Oold  Watches,  £4  4s..  £3  Gs.,  £G  Gs.,  £8  8a,  £1U  10a,  to  £G0. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Co.’s  Oold  Onard  Chains,  £2  10a,  £3  lUs.,  £3  Gs.,  to  £18. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Oold  Albert  Chains,  £1  IGs.,  £3  3s.,  £4  4b.,  to  £18. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.’s  Wedding  Bings  and  Beepers,  Oold,  Oem,  and  Signet  Bings,  Tarying  from  14s.  to  £100. 
T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.’s  Oold,  Oem,  smd  Enamel  Dockets,  from  10a  Gd.  to  £30. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Oold,  Oem,  and  Enamel  Bracelets,  from  £3  17s.  Gd.  to  £83. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.'s  Oold,  Oem,  and  Enamel  Brooches,  from  3Ga  Gd.  to  £30. 

T.  A.  Simpson  and  Oo.’s  SilTsr  and  SUTsr-gilt  Konnted  Vnlon  Smelling  Bottles,  10a  to  £10. 

T.  A.  SIMPSON  &  00.,  Jewellers,  Dressing-Case  Makers,  and  Importers, 

Regent  Street}  and  8}  Reak  Street,  Iiondon;  Paris,  Rue  Meslay. 

Printed  by  Jm.  Weda  18,  Tavistock  street,  Covent-gardeo.  W.O. 
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